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TRICKS  OF  PRESIDENT-MAKING. 


pKEsiDENT-Tnaking  has  now  be- 
come a  business  with  a  very  large 
number  of  American  politicians— 
quite  as  much  so  as  burglary,  horse- 
jockeying,  or  stock-swindling,  with 
all  the  various  gradations  of  thieves, 
speculators,  and  sharpers.  If  there 
be  now  and  then  some  steady-mind- 
ed man  who  has  not  lost  his  wits 
nor  honor,  in  these  wild  whirlwinds 
of  fanaticism,  revolutionism,  and 
rump-congressism,  he  must  stand 
for  many  long  hours,  (alas!  shall  we 
not  say  weeks  and  months,  and  even 
years?)  dubitant  and  despairing  to 
find  out  who  are  the  most  respecta- 
ble and  worthy  gentlemen — the  Pre- 
sident-makers, or  the  other  spirited 
and  light-fingered  jockeys.  These 
President-makers  are  conspirators 
against  the  peace  of  the  American 
people.  Almost  every  one  has  a 
candidate  of  his  own,  which  he  pub- 
lishes everywhere,  and  upon  all  oc- 
casions, with  the  lungs  of  a  Stentor, 


and  the  rhetoric  of  the  town-crier. 
He  trots  him  out  before  the  people 
as  the  jockey  his  old  ring-boned  and 
spavined  donkey,  well  brushed-up 
and  charged  with  oats  for  the  occa- 
sion. Alas !  it  is  sad  enough  to  look 
back  at  some  of  the  men  who  have 
been  put  up  for  President  in  these 
latter  years  of  our  history.  One  was 
held  up  to  the  admiring  gaze  of  the 
people  as  "  an  old  coon,"  another  as 
"  a  mustang  colt,"  and  another,  the 
most  wretched  specimen  of  all,  as  a 
"  rail-splitter,"  and  we  know  not 
what  other  gentry  of  the  field,  the 
barn-yard,  and  the  hovel  have  been 
dragged  out  of  the  lowest  places  of 
mire,  to  be  made  emblems  of,  or  ac- 
tual pos  essors  in,  the  once  high 
and  honorable  office  of  President  of 
the  United  States.  At  the  present 
time  we  hear  mentioned,  in  connec- 
tion with  this  great  office,  the  names 
of  a  dozen  military  furiosi  of  a  ra- 
ther low  grade,  both  in  intellect  and 
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morals,  on  the  ground  that  they 
"  have  saved  the  Union,"  which  is, 
however,  neither  saved  nor  in  any 
immediate  way  of  being  saved,  so 
far  as  we  can  perceive.  And  it  is  a 
noticeable  fact  that  those  who  boast 
that  they  have  "saved  the  Union," 
quite  as  freely  proclaim  that  they 
are  working  "outside  of  the  Con- 
stitution," which  once  sacred  instru- 
ment they  even  confess  they  have 
"repudiated."  A  "saved  Union," 
with  a  "repudiated  Constitution," 
is  an  idea  indeed  worthy  of  the  in- 
telligence of  a  people  who  elected 
such  a  man  as  Abraham  Lincoln 
President  of  the  United  States,  and 
who  have  since  that  day  of  delusion 
and  ineffaceable  shame,  set  them- 
selves deliberately  to  the  business  of 
tearing  up  the  very  foundations  of 
the  Union,  and  annihilating  one  half 
of  the  States  of  which  it  was  ori- 
ginally composed.  While  this  fear- 
ful state  of  things  is  upon  us — while 
the  very  existence  of  the  Union  and 
of  free  government  is  associated  with 
doubts  in  the  minds  of  some  of  the 
most  thoughtful  and  prudent  of  our 
people — 0ne  would  think  that  the 
question  of  the  next  Presidency  was 
loaded  with  a  degree  of  responsibi- 
lity, of  profound  and  solemn  impor- 
tance, which  removes  it  at  once  from 
the  company  of  subterranean  politi- 
cians, into  the  more  elevated  region 
of  statesmanship  and  patriotism. 
But,  alas !  the  great  crowd  of  place- 
hunters,  contractors,  speculators, 
and  various  other  styles  and  types 
of  adventurers,  who  are  just  now 
busy  with  this  matter  of  President- 
making,  know  nothing  of  patriot- 
ism nor  statesmanship,  and  are,  for 
the  most  part,  as  oblivious  to  every 
idea  of  principle,  or  of  public  or 
private  honor,  as  though  they  were 


born  in  Ashantee.  Indeed  the 
whole  style  and  scope  of  their  poli- 
tics is  much  more  worthy  of  Airica 
than  of  America.  They  remind  us 
of  the  mob  of  villains  who  pro- 
cured the  banishment  of  Cicero,  the 
great  civilian,  from  Kome,  for  the 
purpose  of  elevating  some  military 
adventurers  to  the  chief  magistracy 
of  the  Commonwealth,  who  were 
thus  painted  by  the  glowing  pen  of 
Morabin  : 

"It  was  the  same  gang  that  Cataline, 
in  his  conspiracy,  had  raustere  I  together; 
fellows,  who,  having  neither  substance  nor 
honor  to  loose,  were  ready  for  any  enter- 
prise under  this  new  chief,  who,  like  the 
other,  breathed  out  nothing  but  violence, 
eonfusion,  and  plunder." 

The  ancient  Locrians  ordained 
that  a  man  who  should  propose  a 
new  law  should  go  into  the  market- 
place with  a  rope  about  his  neck, 
and  repeat  before  the  assembled  peo- 
ple the  change  which  he  proposed, 
and  if  his  proposition  was  not  agreed 
to,  he  was  immediately  strangled 
for  his  arrogance.  If  we  had  a  simi- 
lar law  in  relation  to  all  who  are 
guilty  of  proposing  the  name  of 
some  mountebank,  some  unprinci- 
pled military  tyro,  or  some  intrigue- 
ing  political  adventurer  for  Presi- 
dent, we  should,  after  a  short  time, 
be  happily  free  from  the  earthly 
presence  of  a  profane  and  noisy 
mob  of  rascals,  who  now  occupy  a 
large  share  of  the  newspapers  and 
telegraphs,  to  the  exclusion  of  more 
interesting  and  important  matter. 

This  mountebank  style  of  nomi- 
nating and  electing  a  President  was 
resorted  to  in  this  country,  in  the 
first  place,  by  the  opponents  of  the 
Democratic  party,  because  of  the 
conscious  weakness  or  unpopularity 
of  their  principles  before  the  peo- 
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pie.  The  Democratic  party  rose 
into  power  as  the  party  of  the  peo- 
ple, as  the  friend  of  a  general  poli- 
cy to  make  the  burdens  of  taxation 
as  light  as  possible,  and  to  oppose 
all  schemes  of  special  legislation, 
which  are  almost  always  for  the  be- 
nefit of  the  rich,  and  against  the  in- 
terests of  the  poor.  So  successful 
had  the  Democracy  proved  in  its 
administration  of  the  public  affairs, 
that  its  very  name  became  associated 
in  the  minds  of  the  masses  with 
whatever  was  liberal  and  generous, 
and  just  towards  themselves.  And 
therefore,  such  a  hold  had  the  party 
upon  the  confidence  and  the  affec- 
tions of  the  people,  that  its  oppo- 
nents found  it  impossible  to  dispos- 
sess it  of  power  by  any  direct  issue 
against  its  principles.  It  could  be 
defeated  at  the  ballot  only  by  rais- 
ing a  noise  in  which  the  voice  of 
principle  should  be  unheard,  and 
where  the  passions  were  played  upon 
through  every  device  which  pecu- 
liarly seized  the  imagination  of  the 
ignorant  and  the  vulgar.  Example, 
the  Harrison  log  cabin  and  hard  ci- 
der canvass  of  1840.  Mr.  Clay  was 
the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  Whig 
party,  and  he  was  certainly  the 
choice  of  the  party  for  President, 
but  he  was  recognized  over  the  whole 
world  as  the  representative  and  em- 
bodiment of  the  principles  of  the 
party.  Therefore,  much  as  they 
loved  him,  (and  no  great  political 
leader  was  ever  more  idolized  by 
his  party,)  they  did  not  venture  to 
thrust  such  a  !  rue  representative  of 
their  principles  bef<  re  the  people  as 
a  Presidential  nominee.  That  is, 
the  President-makers,  the  place- 
hunters,  and  hungry  dogs  of  the 
party  pressed  some  unknown,  per- 
son over  whom  they  could  make  a 


novel  hurrah,  and  some  sort  of  vul- 
gar excitement.  They  finally  pitch- 
ed upon  William  Henry  Harrison,  a 
weak  and  harmless  man,  who  was 
utterly  unfit  for  the  office,  and  who 
had  no  sort  of  record  except  that  of 
having,  as  thousands  of  others  had, 
fought  against  the  Indians.  But  he 
lived  in  a  log  cabin,  and  was  fond 
of  hard  cider.  So  he  was  drag  .  ed 
forth  from  a  perfectly  natural  ob- 
scurity, and  put  upon  the  track  for 
President.  Then  began  such  a  cam- 
paign as  mortal  eyes  never  looked 
upon  before,  and  for  the  honor  of 
gods  and  men,  it  were  well  if  they 
never  should  behold  the  like  again. 
It  was  tragedy,  comedy,  buffoonery, 
mountebankery,  and  the  immortal 
gods  only  can  tell  what  it  was  nrt, 
all  pitched  together,  tumbled  toge- 
ther, knocked  together  in  such  infi- 
nite and  endless  confusion,  in  such 
grotesque  labarynths  of  fun  and 
irolic,  as  must  have  made  the  very 
devils  laugh  out  of  the  nether  re- 
gions of  dv  spair.  Said  one  of  the 
shrewd  leaders  of  the  party  :  "  We 
never  yet  won  a  single  battle — let  us 
stoop  to  conquer."  Then  they  filled 
the  whole  land  with  log  cabins,  which 
were,  in  some  instances,  hauled 
about  by  fifty  or  sixty  yoke  of  oxen, 
followed  by  great  loads  of  barrels, 
typical  of  hard  cider.  This  was  the 
glory  and  the  genius  of  their  hero, 
of  their  candidate  for  President,  he 
lived  in  a  "log  cabin,"  and  he  drank 
"hard  cider."  The  \  olitical  battle 
chorus  of  those  great  times  was  : 

"Hun ah,  hurrah,  for  Harrison  and  Tyler  ; 
A  good  log  cabin  and  a  barrel  of  hard  ci- 
der." 

This  was  the  music  everywhere 
snng,  not  only  in  the  portable  log 
cabins,  in  the  subterranean  gin- 
shops,  and  along  the  windy  streets, 
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but  it  burst  forth  also  from  the  par- 
lors of  the  rich  and  the  refined.  The 
whole  people  seemed  on  one  big 
drunk  upon  hard  cider.  It  is  due 
to  the  most  respectable  members  of 
the  Whig  party  to  say  that  all  this 
was  exceedingly  disgusting  to  them; 
but  the  business  of  the  campaign 
passed  out  of  their  hands  into  the 
hands  of  a  mob,  which  had  no  prin- 
ciples, and  ca^ed  less  for  the  tradi- 
tional respectability  of  the  Presi- 
dential office.  The  hard  cider  man 
was  elected — elected  by  noise.  But, 
poor  old  man !  he  died  just  thirty 
days  after  he  was  inaugurated,  amid 
the  clamors  of  the  office-seekers, 
who  came  swarming  at  him  as  if 
jumping  out  of  the  bung-holes  of  the 
innumerable  hard  cider  barrels  which 
had  been  the  emblem  of  the  princi- 
ples and  social  habits  of  the  mob 
which  elected  him. 

Martin  Van  Buren,  the  Demo- 
cratic nominee  in  this  hard  cider 
campaign,  was  deservedly  unpopu- 
lar, with  a  nature  utterly  selfish,  and 
a  heart  as  cold  as  frozen  slime.  He 
was  easily  and  badly  defeated ;  but 
that  defeat  was  no  triumph  of  the 
principles  of  the  successful  mob. 
Party  it  could  not  be  called,  and 
principles  it  had  none.  Or,  if  it  had, 
they  were  very  successfully  hidden 
beneath  such  a  pile  of  rubbish  as 
never  encumbered  this  earth  in  the 
same  space  of  time  before.  But  the 
public  mind  and  the  public  morals 
were  debauched.  Politics  sunk  into 
a  slum,  patriotism  and  statesman- 
ship de  enerated  into  a  noise.  To 
this  day  the  political  decency  of  the 
United  States  has  not  recovered 
from  that  "  log  cabin,"  "  hard  cider," 
and  "  coon-skin"  campaign.  It  per- 
manently fixed  upon  the  country  a 
class  of  professional  President-ma- 


kers, who  are  quite  as  offensive  to 
political  respectability  as  the  vora- 
cious vermin  of  Egypt  were  annoy- 
ing to  the  peace  of  the  children  of 
Israel  in  the  days  of  King  Pharaoh. 
But  the  "  coon-skin"  and  "  hard-ci- 
der" campaign  killed  the  once  re- 
nowned old  Whig  party.  It  never 
rose  to  the  dignity  of  a  party  again. 
At  the  next  canvass  it  sought  to  re- 
gain its  character  by  nominating 
its  great  leader,  Henry  Clay,  against 
the  Democratic  nominee,  James  K. 
Polk. 

At  the  opening  of  the  campaign, 
both  parties  started  with  some  of 
the  mountebank  tricks  which  had 
been  so  successful  in  1840.  But  it 
was  soon  apparent  that  the  people 
themselves  had  not  fully  recovered 
from  the  disgust  which  followed  the 
buffoonery  of  the  log-cabin  canvas, 
and  this  kind  of  campaigning  was, 
to  a  great  extent,  immediately 
dropped  by  both  the  friends  of 
Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Polk.  So  this 
canvas  was,  after  all,  mainly  con- 
ducted upon  the  principles  of  the 
two  parties.  In  such  a  trial  the 
Democracy  was,  of  course,  success- 
ful. Though  Mr.  Clay  was  one  of 
the  most  popular  men,  and  one  of 
the  greatest  statesmen  this  country 
had  produced,  yet  even  his  tower- 
ing personal  popularity  was  no 
match  for  the  naked  principles  of 
Democracy  when  fairly  and  square- 
ly presented  to  the  people. 

In  the  next  campaign  the  Demo- 
cratic party  was  defeated  by  Mr. 
Van  Buren's  running  himself  as  a 
stump  candidate  against  the  regu- 
lar nominee,  General  Cass.  It  was 
a  work  of  spite,  of  revenge,  on  Van 
Buren's  part,  for  having  failed  to 
receive  the  nomination  himself. 
The  Democratic  party  of  the  State 
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of  New- York  largely  followed  the 
lead  of  the  vicious  bolter  and  mal- 
content, Van  Buren,  and,  therefore, 
was  the  cause  not  only  of  the  de- 
feat of  the  party  in  that  campaign, 
but  of  innoculating  it  with  the 
virus  of  "  Freesoil,"  a  stupid  fan- 
aticism of  which  it  had  always  been 
perfectly  free.  This  FreesoUism  was 
a  twin  sister  of  Abolitionism,  and 
was  far  the  most  mischievous  of  the 
two,  because  it  carried  the  elements 
of  negro  equality  under  specious  and 
unsuspected  robes.  That  portion 
of  the  Democratic  party  which 
sloughed  off  into  Freesoilism  under 
the  lead  of  Van  Buren,  for  the  most 
part,  never  returned  to  the  Demo- 
cracy. When  the  Republican  party 
was  formed,  on  the  ruins  of  the 
Whig  party,  nearly  all  the  Freesoil- 
ized  Democrats  fell  into  it;  while 
the  "  old  line  Whigs"— -that  is,  the 
unabolitionized  Whigs,  quite  gene- 
rally associated  with  the  Democratic 
party. 

The  nomination  of  General  Scott 
by  the  shattered  Whig  party  was 
another  effort  to  steal  into  power 
under  the  popularity  of  a  military 
hero,  and  by  cunningly  hiding  its 
unpopular  opinions  in  a  great  heap 
ot  pa'  ade  and  noise.  As  a  military 
hero,  General  Scott  was  undoubt- 
edly, and  deservedly,  the  foremost 
man  of  his  conntry.  His  fame  stood 
without  a  rival,  and  unquestioned. 
The  intention  of  those  who  nomi- 
nated him  was  to  run  him  in,  as 
they  had  Harrison  and  Taylor,  un- 
der the  pressure  of  a  great  excite- 
ment and  a  great  noise.  But  in 
this  they  totally  tailed.  Their  can- 
didate was  so  loaded  down  with 
the  obnoxious,  not  to  say  danger- 
ous opinions  of  the  party  present- 
ing him,  that  he  was  worse  beaten 


than  any  nominee  ever  had  been 
before.  The  Democrats,  with  a 
comparatively  obscure  nominee, 
went  into  the  canvas  solely  on  the 
platform  of  their  principles,  and 
calmly  appealed  to  the  reason  and 
the  patriotism  ot  the  people,  which 
left  the  military  hero  strand'  d  at  an 
unimaginable  distance  behind  the 
comparatively  obscure  civilian.  It 
was  an  instance  of  the  resistless 
power  of  correct  principles,  when 
put  with  decision  and  boldness  be- 
fore the  public.  Had  the  Demo- 
crats at  this  time  taken  the  bait 
held  out  to  them  by  their  oppo- 
nents, to  go  into  a  mountebank 
campaign  of  mere  hurrah  and  noise, 
they  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
beaten.  Still,  in  the  next  canvas 
of  1856,  the  opponents  of  Demo- 
cracy, conscious  that  they  had  no 
chance  before  the  people  on  a  plat- 
form of  their  principles,  started 
another  campaign  of  ground  and 
lofty  tumbling,  in  which  comedy 
and  buffoonery  were  to  take  the 
place  of  everything  like  a  canvas  of 
ideas.  Their  nominee,  Fremont, 
was  an  adventurer,  without  sense 
and  without  character.  Correctly 
enough  they  dubbed  him  their 
"  mustang  colt,"  and  made  a  cam- 
paign worthy  of  the  wild  horses 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  But  they 
were  beaten  in  the  chase  by  the 
Democrats,  who  went  in  solely  upon 
the  basis  of  argument  and  princi- 
ple. Had  the  Democrats  attempted 
a  heroic  or  mountebank  campaign, 
they  would  certainly  have  been  de- 
feated this  time.  They  have  never 
won  a  single  presidential  victory 
on  the  heroic  basis.  Their  only 
triumphs  have  been  those  of  prin- 
ciples and  patriotism.  In  the  fatal 
champaign  of  1860  they  were  defeat- 
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ed,  not  by  the  strength  of  their 
enemies,  but  by  their  own  dissen- 
sions. And  when  the  impartial  his- 
tory of  these  bad  times  shall  be 
written,  the  Democratic  delegation 
from  the  State  of  New  York  will 
have  to  father  the  chief  weight  of 
the  odium  of  the  Abolition  triumph. 
Efforts  have  been  made  to  throw 
the  blame  upon  the  southern  De- 
mocracy, but  without  the  least  jus- 
tice or  truth.  The  South  said, 
"  Give  us  a  Constitutional  candidate, 
and  we  will  accept  him."  But  the 
North,  under  the  lead  of  the  New 
York  delegation,  said,  "No,  you 
shall  take  Douglas  or  nobody!" 
The  South  reasoned  and  entreated, 
but  in  vain.  And  all  this  time  the 
foremost  man  in  the  New  York  dele- 
gation held  in  his  pocket  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Douglas  withdrawing  his 
name  from  the  Convention.  But 
he  refused  to  present  it.  Had  he 
not  done  so"  Governor  Seymour,  or 
any  other  gentleman  upon  whom 
the  northern  delegations  should 
have  agreed,  would  have  been  unani- 
mously nominated,  and  would  have 
been  triumphantly  elected.  The 
refusal  of  the  northern  delegations 
to  agree  to  any  other  name  than  the 
one  which  was  especially  and  irre- 
concilably obnoxious  to  the  South, 
and  that,  too,  when  the  only  cer- 
tainty of  electing  the  Democratic 
nominee  was  in  the  vote  of  the 
southern  States,  was  the  cause  of 
Lincoln's  election,  and  of  all  the 
indescribable  horrors  which  have 
followed.  We  should  be  a  faithless 
public  journalist  were  we  to  with- 
hold this  simple  statement  of  facts. 
Not  long  before  his  death,  Dean 
Bichmond  expressed  regret  and 
sorrow  at  the  part  he  played  in  this 
most  unwise  and  unjust  affair.  And 


he  said,  with  painful  emphasis,  that 
"If  the  Democratic  party  had  the 
thing  to  do  over  again,  we  would 
never  touch  the  negro  war."  Said 
he,  "  "We  made  a  mistake,  and,  il  We 
could  recall  ic,  we  would  leave  the 
Republicans  to  skin  their  .  own 
skunks."  But,  alas!  how  true  it  is 
that  the  Democratic  party  "  skinned 
the  skunk"  for  them,  and  received 
as  their  reward  nothing  but  the 
stench !  The  misfortune  is,  that 
some,  calling  themselves  Demo- 
crats, have  so  long  familiarized 
themselves  with  the  stench,  that 
they  seem  rather  to  like  it.  So  we 
judge,  from  the  tenacity  with  which 
they  cling  around  the  names  of 
some  of  the  most  justly  abhorred 
instruments  of  the  war. 

There  never  was  a  nomination 
weaker  in  itself  than  that  of  Lin- 
coln. Personally,  he  was  a  bald 
and  ungainly  mountebank,  and  the 
platform  on  which  he  was  placed 
was  a  most  transparent  cheat  and 
lie.  It  was  such  an  impudent  fraud 
that  it  provoked  the  laughter  of  the 
whole  country.  Even  those  who 
made  it  laughed  while  they  were 
running  it.  For  instance,  see  the 
following  resolution  of  that  plat- 
form : 

"Resolved,  That  the  main'enance  in- 
violate of  the  rights  of  each  State  to  order 
and  control  its  own  domestic  institutiong, 
according  to  its  own  judgment  exclusively, 
is  essential  to  the  balance  of  power,  on 
whi  hvthe  perfection  and  endurance  of  Our 
political  fabric  depends." 

Now,  everybody  knew  that  the 
Republican  party  was  organized  for 
the  express  purpose  of  interfering 
with  the  institutions  of  a  portion 
of  the  States.  It  was  born  of  a 
determination  on  the  part  of  its 
godfathers  to   destroy  the   institu- 
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tions  and  rights  of  one-half  of  the 
original  States  of  the  Union.  And 
it  now  rejoices  in  the  belief  that  it 
has  accomplished  that  purpose. 
The  above  resolution  was  a  delibe- 
rate and  impudent  falsehood,  as 
much  so  as  a  convention  of  thieves, 
who  should  solemnly  "Besolve, 
That  we  are  honest  men,"  would  be. 
The  manner  of  nominating  Lincoln 
was  worthy  of  the  nominee  and  of 
the  aims  of  his  party.  The  stu- 
pendous fraud  took  place  in  a  build- 
ing erected  for  the  purpose,  and 
appropriately  called  a-  Wigwam,  and 
the  nomination  of  the  "  rail-split- 
ter" was  declared  amid  the  most 
unearthly  and  devilish  shouts  in 
imitation  of  the  savage  war-whoops 
of  the  wild  Indians.  Over  the  chair 
of  the  President  of  that  barbarian 
Convention  was  stretched  a  huge 
wooden  knife,  emblematical  of  the 
bloody  business  they  had  on  hand. 
The  whole  performance,  nominee 
and  all,  was  an  insult  to  civilized 
mankind,  and  the  manner  of  con- 
ducting the  campaign,  by  trained 
and  uniformed  bands  of  military 
"  Wide- Awakes,"  should  have  arous- 
ed the  fierce  indignation  of  the 
American  people,  and  would  have 
done  so,  had  not  the  Democratic 
party  attempted  a  weak  and  silly 
dilution  of  the  same  abomination. 
It  was  the  misfortune  of  the  De- 
mocratic party  to  be  controlled  by 
a  most  venal  and  incompetent  lead- 
ership—men who  had  cunning  with- 
out sagacity,  and  zeal  without  pur- 
pose and  without  honor.  The  way 
they  all  broke,  like  bubbles  in  the 
black  whirlpools  of  the  "Wide- 
Awake"  revolution,was  proof  enough 
of  that.  Those  who  did  not  go 
clean  over  to  the  wild  wigwam  party 
ran  into  holes,  out  of  which  they 


have  not  fully  crawled  to  this  hour 
The  country  was,  in  the  hour  of  its 
peril,  abandoned  to  its  late  by  the 
only  party  which  could  have  saved 
it.  And,  alas!  after  four  years  of 
bloody  fighting  for  the  glory  of  ne- 
groes, and  for  the  complete  over- 
throw of  both  our  State  and  Fede- 
ral systems,  the  leaders  of  the  De- 
mocratic party  had  still  no  concep- 
tion of  the  means  of  saving  the 
country.  They  had  no  other 
thought  but  that  of  getting  back 
into  power,  no  matter  by  what 
means,  and  no  matter  what  princi- 
ples should  guide  them  when  m 
power.  To  their  lofty  imaginations, 
the  business  of  all  men  in  this 
world  was  to  make  a  President, 
without  much  reference  to  his  prin- 
ciples or  his  capacity.  The  most 
stupendous  and  dangerous  delu- 
sions and  errors  were  to  be  caucus- 
ed, or  screamed,  or  marched  out  of 
men's  m  nds,  as  easily  as  the 
Chinese  devi's  are  scared  away  by 
the  horrible  clangor  of  the  gougs. 
O,  there  never  was  such  incompe- 
tency— such  oblivion  of  everything 
like  a  just  conception  of  a  great 
and  terrible  emergency !  A  coun- 
try was  not  to  be  saved,  but  only  a 
President  was  to  be  made.  And 
his  nomination  was  not  allowed  to 
grow  out  of  the  pressure  and  pre- 
ference of  the  popular  sense,  but 
was  to  be  brought  about  by  secret 
caucusing,  and  tricks,  and  subter- 
ranean pipe-laying.  Example — 
About  five  weeks,  more  or  less,  be- 
fore the  Chicago  Convention,  there 
came  a  mysterious  individual  into 
this  city  from  our  sister  city  of 
Philadelphia,  on  a  mission  as  secret 
as  the  whispers  in  the  goblin  caves 
of  the  genii.  He  hired  a  room  on 
Broadway,    then    known   as    Hope 
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Chapel,  for  a  certain  day  and  for 
a  certain  purpose,  which  purpose, 
however,  did  not  escape  his  lips 
even  in  a  whisper.  He  was  follow- 
ed, in  a  day  or  two,  by  a  number  of 
Democratic  politicians  from  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania.  Their  move- 
ments, too,  were  as  secret  and  as 
cabalistic  as  their  forerunner.  Let- 
ters had  already  been  quietly  dis- 
patched to  certain  other  politicians, 
in  the  city  and  out  of  it,  and,  on 
the  day  fixed  for  the  purpose,  Hope 
Chapel  was  secretly  opened  at  the 
back  end,  while  the  front  doors 
were  barred  and  bolted  with  tripple 
care.  Then,  one  by  one,  these  poli- 
ticians, in  the  most  mysterious 
manner,  made  their  way  through  a 
churchyard,  and  thence  through  a 
sort  of  subterranean  passage,  into 
the  back  end  of  Hope  Chapel  Hall, 
where  the  business  of  this  'secret 
conclave  was  opened,  with  low  tones 
of  voice,  scarcely  above  a  whisper. 
The  very  walls  and  seats  were 
watched  to  see  if  they  had  not 
ears !  The  key-holes  were  inspect- 
ed to  see  if  they  had  not  eyes ! 
The  old  pulpit  was  ransacked  to  see 
if  some  uninvited  guest  had  not  se- 
creted himself  amid  the  folds  of  the 
dilapidated  curtains.  What  horrid 
murder  was  about  to  be  planned  ? 
What  conspiracy  against  our  coun- 
try ?  What  torture  for  the  inno- 
cents to  be  invented  ?  Why,  nothing 
of  the  kind !  Only  a  President  was 
to  be  made !  And,  as  the  public  had 
no  interest  in  the  matter,  the  doors 
were,  of  course,  securely  bolted 
against  it !  It  is  a  specimen  of  the 
way  in  which  President-making  is 
conducted  in  these  latter  and  de- 
generate days.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the 
public  is  cheated  of  its  preference 


by  the  secret  caucusing  and  man- 
agement of  the  politicians.  Instead 
of  waiting  to  see  what  name  the 
public  mind  points  to  for  that  high 
office,  the  mere  tools  of  the  poli- 
ticians are  forced  into  prominence, 
and  then  begins  a  system  of  un- 
bounded laudation  and  lies,  for  the 
purpose  of  wheedling  and  cheating 
the  people  into  the  support  of  the 
secret  caucus-planned  nominees. 
In  this  way,  President-making  has 
come  to  be  about  the  most  mysteri- 
ous, crafty,  and  altogether  cheating 
kind  of  business  followed,  even  in 
an  age  of  almost  universal  decep- 
tion and  cheatery.  Men  who  should 
venture  to  be  half  as  untruthful, 
and  crafty,  and  deceptive  in  ordi- 
nary business  affairs  as  they  are  in 
this  line  of  President-making,  would 
be  looked  upon  as  knaves  and  ras- 
cals, who  would  be  refused  credit 
at  every  mercantile  house  in  the 
land.  Nay,  let  one  of  these  Presi- 
dent-makers show  himself  as  great 
a  liar  in  social  life  as  he  is  in  poli- 
tics, and  he  would  be  inexorably 
banished  from  all  respectable  so- 
ciety! Let  them  set  on  foot  the 
same  tricks  to  cheat  the  people  in 
other  matters  as  they  do  in  politics, 
and  they  would  very  speedily  be 
brought  into  criminal  boxes  in  the 
courts  of  justice.  The  nomination 
of  General  McClellan  at  Chicago 
was  brought  about  by  the  most  ap- 
proved modern  machinery  for  Pre- 
sident-making. Of  the  high  re- 
spectability of  that  gentleman  we 
bear  a  cheerful  testimony,  but  of 
his  qualifications  for  the  office  of 
President,  nobody  ever  dreamed 
until  a  certain  school  of  politicians 
imagined  they  could  make  him  per- 
sonally useful  in  that  way.  The 
plea  for  his  nomination  was  not  fit- 
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ness,  but  availability.  And  that  was 
a  plea  put  in,  not  by  sagacity  and 
patriotism,  but  by  shallow  selfish- 
ness and  craft.  The  results  proved 
that  it  was  not  a  sagacious  nomina- 
tion. The  machinery  that  accom- 
plished it  was  not  worked  by  men 
of  mind  and  character.  It  was  the 
work  of  politicians,  full  of  all  sub- 
tlety and  noise,  but  empty  of  the 
weightier  matters  of  intelligence 
and  patriotism.  Hundreds  of  loud 
screamers  and  excitement-makers 
were  sent  from  this  city,  as  so  much 
baggage,  to  Chicago,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  "  creating  public  opinion," 
as  though  public  opinion  consisted 
in  unearthly  rattle  and  noise.  One 
night,  in  front  of  the  Sherman 
House,  while  some  "delegate"  was 
pouring  forth  ineffectual  screams 
from  the  balcony,  we  noticed  one 
of  these  New  York  public-opinion- 
makers,  in  the  shape  of  a  small 
body,  but  vulcanic  lungs,  "  wo. king 
up"  the  Presidential  thunder,  in 
this  manner: — rushing  through  the 
vast  crowd,  he  would  pause  a  mo- 
ment at  one  point,  and,  with  the 
voice  of  a  Stentor,  peal  forth : 
"  Three  cheers  for  General  George 
B.  McClellan!"  Then,  springing 
a  rod  ahead,  he  would  pause,  and 
scream,  in  another  tone  of  voice: 
V  Three  che  rs  for  Little  Mac !" 
Then,  in  still  another  place,  and 
with  rounder  and  fuller  tones,  he 
bellowed:  "Three  cheers  for  McClel- 
lan, the  hero  of  Antietam!"  And 
so  on,  through  the  crowd,  this  thun- 
dering little  President-maker  rush- 
ed, playing  the  part,  and  making 
the  noise,  of  twenty  men.  And  so 
the  tremendous  shouts,  reverberat- 
ing with  McClellan's  name,  rolled 
through  the  vast  throng  for  hours. 
That,  we  say,  was  the  most  approv- 


ed recent  invention  for  President- 
making.  That,  too,  was  the  way 
Lincoln  was  put  upon  the  track. 
It  was  noise,  and  not  sense,  which 
nominated  the  "rail-splitter."  The 
results  are  worthy  of  the  means 
which  procured  his  elevation. 
McClellan  was  not  really  the  choice 
of  the  Chicago  Convention.  His 
nomination  was  against  the  sense  of 
tho  great  mass  of  that  body.  It 
was  brought  about  by  the  manage- 
ment and  pressure  of  a  few  poli- 
ticians. And  this  could  be  effected 
only  by  dividing  the  policy,  and 
giving  the  nominee  to  the  politi- 
cians, and  the  platform  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Convention.  In  this,  of 
course,  the  people  were  cheated,  as 
they  always  are  when  they  consent 
to  divide  with  the  politicians.  It 
was  never  the  intention  of  the  fac- 
tion which  procured  the  nomina- 
tion of  General  McClellan  that  he 
should  run  upon  the  platform  of 
the  Convention.  It  was  found  ne- 
cessary to  concede  that  platform  to 
the  Democratic  people,  in  order  to 
procure  his  nomination,  but  its  re- 
pudiation was  agreed  upon,  even 
while  it  was  passing  in  the  Conven- 
tion. And  McClellan's  letter,  ac- 
cepting the  nomination  and  repu- 
dia  ing  the  platform  on  which  he 
had  been  put,  was  dictated  by  the 
very  men  who  had  helped  to  con- 
struct it  in  Convention,  and  who 
all  the  time  intended  to  commit  a 
fraud  upon  the  honest  masses  of 
the  party.  In  all  this  matter  the 
people  were  treated  as  so  many  nine 
pins,  to  be  put  up  and  knocked 
down  as  the  politicians  pleased. 
Are  we  to  have  this  patent  ma- 
chinery for  President-making  work- 
ed again  at  the  next  canvas?  If 
we  are,  then  defeat  is  inevLable. 
It  is  a  time  when /bra?  of  principles , 
and  force  of  character  combined,  can 
alone  insure  success  to  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  But  the  politicians  of 
the  President-making  school  are 
not  addicted  to  principles,  and  they 
dread  any  statesman  of  high  char- 
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acfer,  because  they  cannot  use  him 
if  elected.  This  is  the  chief  diffi- 
culty in  the  way  of  nominating  any 
man  who  is  really  qualified  for  the 
office  of  President.  The  politicians 
always  want  a  man  who  is  not  qua- 
lified t  >  get  on  without  their  "  aid 
and  direction."  A  man  like  Grant, 
for  instance,  would  be  as  helpless  in 
the  Presidential  <  nice  as  a  rickety 
child  without  a  cripple's  chair  to 
stand  in.  Sherman  would  not  be 
much  better  off;  for  he,  too,  though 
possessing  far  more  natural  ability 
than  Grant,  is  as  innocent  of  states- 
manship, and  as  ignorant  of  the 
duties  of  the  President,  as  he  was  of 
the  laws  of  civilized  warfare,  when 
he  went  through  the  South,  like  a 
drunken  Goth,  or  a  blaspheming 
Hun,  destroying  private  property, 
burning  libraries  and  works  of  art, 
and  driving  innocent  women  and 
helpless  children  from  the  shelter 
and  protection  of  their  homes ! 
Gods !  what  a  nominee  for  the  De- 
mocratic party  he  would  make  ! 

But  our  little  friend,  the  Presi- 
dent-maker, steps  forward — he  with 
the  little  head  and  tremendous  lungs 
— and  suggests,  "but  we  must  have 
an  available  candidate  "  Undoubtedly 
we  must,  O,  good  friend  leather- 
lungs  ;  but  then,  is  it  not  true  that 
the  greatest  civilian,  and  the  man  of 
the  hignest  character  as  a  states- 
man, is  precisely  the  most  available 
just  in  these  times?  The  tide b  of 
military  glory  is  even  now  running 
low  in  this  country.  To  the  great 
mass  of  honest  white  meu,  our  mili- 
tary glory  has  come  to  smell  very 
badly  of  negroes.  The  very  name 
of  "  loyalty"  has  got  already  such  a 
stench  of  Africa  about  it,  that  good, 
old-iashioned,  white  respectability 
everywhere  holds  the  nose  at  it. 
Therefore,  by  all  means,  let  us  no- 
minate some  man  for  President  who 
represents  the  bloody  agency 
throu  rh  which  all  this  horrid  stench 
of  let-loose-negroism,  and  negro-equa- 
lity;  has  been  b»  ought  upon  us.  That 
will  be   worthy  the  intelligence  of 


a  lunatic  asylum.  "We  profess  that 
the  object  of  the  Democratic  party 
is  to  preserve  the  Constitution  and 
restore  the  Union — to  raise  our  poor, 
tax-ridden  and  disorganized  coun- 
try up  out  of  this  horrid  slough  of 
negro-stinking  equality  and  despot- 
ism ;  and  to  prove  the  sincerity 
of  our  professions,  we  must,  of 
course,  nominate,  as  our  standard- 
bearer,  some  comparatively  brainless 
fellow,  who  represents  the  fiery 
means  through  which  all  these  hor- 
rors have  been  poured  out  upon  us. 
So,  at  least,  things  our  little  philo- 
sopher of  availability,  Stentor  Lea- 
ther-Lungs, Esq.,  whose  feathery 
imagination  a  ready  swims  around 
in  an  unfathomable  ocean  of  spoils 
and  plunder.  A  good  lick  at  the 
plunder  of  office  is  what  is  general- 
ly meant  by  saving  the  Union  among 
our  little  philosophers  of  availability, 
the  President-m  ikers.  A  President 
is  to  be  made  for  them  rather  than 
for  the  country.  Snug  berths  are 
to  be  provided  for  innumerable 
blockheads,  or  perhaps  a  system  of 
government  bonds,  which  are  too 
literally  bonds  for  the  people,  is  to  be 
preserved  for  the  exclusive  benefit 
and  giory  of  a  select  compnny  of 
bondholders,  who  gather  all  the  gol- 
den harvest  of  interest  and  profit 
into  their  own  pockets,  while  they 
saddle  all  the  tax  upon  the  poor. 
But  let  us  settle  one  fact  as  foregone, 
that  any  nominee  for  President  re- 
presenting the  bondholder,  as  a  class, 
or  any  Candida  e  representing  the 
blood  and  violence,  and  wrath 
through  which  the  country  has  come 
into  its  present  deplorable  condi- 
tion, or  any  nominee  whose  success 
depends  upon  the  clap-trap  and 
frauds  of  a  screaming  campaign, 
will  not  be  the  next  President.  The 
first  great  and  terrible  question 
which  the  poor  masses  of  this  coun- 
try have  to  answer,  before  all  others, 
is,  "  What  shall  we  do  to  be  saved  ?" 
Men  do  not  go  training  and  scream- 
ing like  wild  geese  over  such  a  tre- 
mendous issue  as  that. 
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Translated  from  the  Italian  exore*sly  for  The  Old  Guard, 
BY  MES.  KATE  COMSTOCK  BURR. 


CHAPTER  I. 

A   SUEPEISE   BY   THE   BRIGANDS. 

On  the  first  of  September,  1499, 
one  hour  before  the  rising  of  the 
sun,  a  rich  convoy  of  arms  and  bag- 
gage, escorted  by  some  men  on 
horseback,  might  have  been  seen  ad- 
vancing on  the  highway  leading 
from  Sinigallia  to  Fano.  The  dull- 
ness of  day-break  had  already  given 
place  to  the  warm  tmts  that  herald 
the  appearance  of  the  sun.  The 
high  summits  of  the  Appenines, 
which  were  at  the  left  of  the  travel- 
ers, were  beginning  to  come  out 
majestically  from  the  clouds,  leaving 
the  slopes  all  wrapped  in  a  whitish 
mist,  which  frequently  happens  on 
the  dawning  of  a  beautiful  day  in 
summer.  In  the  centre  of  the  group 
of  travelers  was  a  litter  closely 
guarded  by  soldiers  with  drawn  sa- 
bres. The  captain  of  the  troop  was 
a  handsome  man,  with  black,  curly 
hair  and  beard,  of  about  thirty -five 
or  forty  years  of  age.  His  cloak,  of 
rich  texture,  was  embroidered  in 
silver,  with  a  coat  of  arms  more  fear- 
ed than  admired  in  those  days.  It 
appeared,  moreover,  that  he  did  not 
consider   it   a   talisman  of  any  too 


much  security,  as  he  kept  close  watch 
on  the  side  of  the  mountains,  and 
gave  repeated  injunctions  of  vigi- 
lance to  his  troop.  The  road  was 
pressed  so  closely  by  the  mountains, 
that  from  their  base  to  the  sea,  there 
was  but  a  small  space,  though  at 
other  points  it  was  much  wider. 
The  convoy  was  composed  of  some 
mules  laden  with  articles  f  3r  the  use 
of  the  travelers  and  of  others,  with- 
out burdens  destined  for  the  service 
of  the  litter.  The  escort  consisted 
of  twenty-four  men  on  horseback. 
It  being  now  near  the  rising  of  the 
sun,  the  travelers  began  to  consider 
themselves  free  from  danger  of  at- 
tack. That  road  by  the  sea  was  not 
without  peril  in  those  days,  on  ac- 
count of  the  incursions  of  the  Turks 
across  the  Adriatic.  Too  often  had 
there  landed  at  Fano,  in  the  pre- 
ceding year,  a  load  of  highwaymen, 
who,  after  setting  a  village  in  flames, 
and  murdering  the  miserable  inha- 
bitants, had  taken  the  women  and 
cattle,  and  put  off  to  sea  in  their 
light  barges.  The  sun,  brilliant  and 
unclouded,  was  in  the  meantime 
rising  from  the  placid  waters  of  the 
Adriatic  at  the  right  of  our  travel- 
ers.    The   opposite  hills  were  em- 
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purpled  by  his  rays,  and  a  hundred 
happy  little  birds  filled  the  air  with 
their  varied  melodies.  The  horses 
of  the  equipage  began  to  neigh,  al- 
most as  if  saluting  the  great  planet 
with  a  language  of  their  own.  The 
men  did  not  remain  silent  long,  but 
imitating  the  example  of  Sir  Guy 
Longchamps  (who  has  already  been 
introduced  as  the  chief  of  the  troop) 
commenced  a  low  talking  among 
themselves.  Sir  Guy  approached 
respectfully  to  the  litter,  and  making 
his  men  halt,  humbly  raised  his 
bonnet  of  black  velvet  surmounted 
with  a  white  plume: — "Madame," 
said  he,  turning  to  the  lady  within, 
who  was  luxuriously  seated  on 
cushions  of  silk,  fringed  with  gold, 
"  Nous  attendons  vos  ordres." 

"  Sir  Guy,"  responded  the  lady, 
assuming  a  majestic  manner,  "we 
thank  you  for  your  vigilant  escort 
thus  far,  and  hope  we  shall  continue 
under  its  protection  till  we  reach 
our  castle  of  Berzighelli." 

A  person  at  the  bottom  of  the  lit- 
ter sighed  at  these  words.  Neither 
the  lady  nor  Sir  Guy  understood 
that  sigh,  as  the  former  said  at  that 
instant,  "  avec  Vaide  de  notre  dame  de 
la  guarde"  and  the  latter  responded, 
"  ainsi  soit-il." 

"  Sir  Guy,"  resumed  the  lady,  "if 
Madamizella  Clarice  feels  as  wearied 
as  I  do  with  our  long  sitting,  it  will 
be  pleasant  for  both  of  us  to  take  a 
walk  on  the  borders  of  the  sea  in  a 
morning  like  this." 

"Madame,"  responded  a  silvery 
voice,  which  probably  was  that  of 
the  person  who  had  sighed,  "  I  am 
at  your  service." 

"  Fort  bien,"  said  Sir  Guy  ;  and  he 
instantly  gave  the  orders  necessary 
for  the  alighting  of  the  ladies.  A 
mule  was  unloaded,and  quickly  there 


rose  a  pavilion  at  the  foot  of  the 
hills ;  a  carpet  was  unrolled  and 
spread  with  cushions,  and  the  ladies 
invited  to  enter  the  tent,  from  the 
top  of  which  floated  the  same  en- 
sign as  that  worn  on  the  cloak  of 
Sir  Guy.  The  captain  now  descend- 
ed from  his  palfrey,  and  gracefully 
approached  the  litter,  from  which 
he  assisted  to  alight  a  richly  dress- 
ed lady  of  about  thirty  years. 
Nothing  remarkable  distinguished 
her  appearance  except  a  rosy  com- 
plexion, and  blue  eyes  of  great  bril- 
liancy and  severity.  At  first  sight 
they  would  be  called  superb,  yet  a 
scrutinizing  eye  would  have  desig- 
nated them  profoundly  melancholy; 
however,  through  the  severity  of 
their  expression  beamed  a  certain 
sweetness  when  regarding  Sir  Guy, 
captain  of  the  lancers,  and  her  ma- 
jordomo.  After  accompanying  the 
lady  to  the  tent,  the  elegant  French- 
man ran  to  the  litter,  and  a  young 
girl  appeared  supported  on  the  arm 
of  the  courteous  captain.  This  was 
Clarice,  daughter  of  CaterinaSforza, 
of  not  more  than  seventeen  years, 
and  of  graceful  and  tender  form, 
like  that  of  a  young  rose  scarcely 
blown.  Her  black  hair  fell  in  long 
braids  which  were  festooned  on  each 
rose-tinted  cheek ;  her  black  and 
vivacious  eyes  beamed  marvelously 
with  a  light  of  their  own,  like  the 
sun.  The  modesty  and  sweetness  of 
her  soul,  and  the  purity  of  her  mind, 
were  so  expressive  in  them,  that  he 
beholder  would  be  undecided  whe- 
ther he  were  inspired  with  love,  or 
religious  respect,  as  he  might  be  at 
the  presence  of  an  angel.  There  beam- 
ed from  those  eyes  a  ray  that  might 
have  iniused  a  calm  in  the  most  af- 
flicted heart ;  her  nose  was  delicate- 
ly outlined,  like  those   in  the  Gre- 
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cian  Venuses  ;  small  the  mouth  and 
very  white  the  teeth.  She  addressed 
some  words  of  compliment  to  Sir 
Guy,  and  her  insinuating  and  flexi- 
ble voice  seemed  like  a  prelude  on 
the  harp  in  the  middle  of  a  serene 
night.  She  wore  a  dress  of  celestial 
blue  satin,  confined  by  a  heavy  cord 
at  the  waist,  which  was  finished  by 
two  tassels  reaching  the  border  of 
her  gown.  The  sleeves  were  large, 
and  fastened  at  the  elbow  with  two 
gold  buckles.  Half  of  her  arm 
being  uncovered,  showed  its  perfec- 
tion without  a  veil ;  at  her  wrists 
were  two  heavy  bracelets  of  gold. 
No  sooner  had  Clarice  joined  the 
lady  in  the  tent  than,  by  order  of 
Sir  Guy,  an  immense  amount  of 
cooking  utensils  was  spread  upon 
the  ground,  and  at  some  distance  a 
large  fire  was  lighted,  and  Maitre 
Renard,  head  cook,  with  his  assist- 
ants, disposed  themselves  to  pre- 
pare a  good  dejeuner  for  the  ladies. 
Maitre  Renard  had  been  head  cook 
to  Charles  Eighth  and  Louis  Twelfth, 
and  had  only  left  the  court  by  com- 
mand of  his  master,  who,  always 
desiring  to  demonstrate  more  and 
more  his  royal  affection  for  the  Duke 
of  Valentine,  had  given  him  his  cook 
in  addition  to  many  ether  presents 
made  him  on  the  occasion  of  the 
marriage  of  the  duke  with  Madame 
d'  Alibret.  Madame  d'  Alibret,  wife 
of  Caesar  Borgia,  Duke  of  Valentine, 
had  risen  from  her  cushions,  and 
inviting  her  young  friend  to  accom- 
pany her,  took  the  arm  of  Sir  Guy 
for  a  waik  by  the  sea. 

"  Beautiful  sea !  What  are  those 
peaks  far  from  us,  yet  whitened  with 
snow  ?" 

"You  see,  Madame,  the  high 
mountains  of  Dalmazia.  Who  knows 
how  long   the   Republic  of  Venice 


will  be  able  to  hold  them  within  her 
dominions  ?" 

"  Then  you  believe  that  republic 
in  danger  of  losing  its  splendor?" 

"Ah!  surely,  Madame,  surely. 
The  Turks  have  been  making  great 
preparations  for  war  these  two 
years." 

"  The  Venetians  care  not  for  that/' 
warmly  answered  the  daughter  of 
Sforza,  her  face  red  with  indigna- 
tion. "  Antonio  Grimani,  their  cap- 
tain, is  a  strong  and  courageous 
man." 

"  Madamizella,"  responded  Sir 
Guy,  "  avec  le  plus  grande  respect,  I 
hold  strong  doubts  of  the  health  of 
your  states  and  republics." 

"Sir  Guy,"  responded  Clarice, 
"may  heaven  confound  your  pro- 
phecies ;  you  know  that  in  the  breast 
of  our  Italians  valor  never  dies,  and 
were  it  not  for  that  foolish  hatred 
among  people  of  the  same  blood  and 
habits,  and  the  still  more  foolish 
confidence  reposed  in  strangers," 
and  here  she  looked  the  Frenchman 
full  in  the  face,  "  Italy  would  now 
be  united  and  free." 

"Damoiselle,  I  did  not  mean  to 
say  anything  prejudicial  to  the  valor 
of  Italians.  I  believe  Italy  to  be 
strong  and  valorous.  Ah,  yes — but 
—les  petits  etats." 

"Remember  that  many  little 
states  make  an  immense  one.  Have 
you  ever  heard  of  the  league  of  Lom- 
bardy?"  And  here  the  beautiful 
girl  would  by  a  thousand  proofs 
have  sustained  the  honor  of  her  dear 
peninsular,  and  have  cited  nume- 
rous valorous  examples  which  would 
not  have  turned  much  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  Frenchman,  but  know- 
ing the  indolence  of  the  French  of 
those  days,  who  never  deigned  to 
assign  reasons,  and  persuaded  that, 
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even  should  he  be  convinced  of  er- 
ror, he  would  never  acknowledge  it, 
she  said,  "  let  us  talk  of  something 
else." 

"  Ah !  yes,"  added  Madame  d'  Ali- 
bret,  "Sir  Guy,  la  politique  nest  p>as 
pour  les  dames," 

"  And  I  will  say  no  more  on  the 
subject,  except  that  to  conquer  the 
Turks  it  will  be  necessary  to  have 
the  assistance  of  the  French." 

Clarice  could  not  repress  an  in- 
voluntary smile  at  the  words  ;  but 
Sir  Guy  did  not  observe  it,  and  be- 
coming warmed  by  his  discourse, 
"Corbleu!"  said  he,  "go  to  Turkey 
- — speak  for  an  instant  of  Godefrey 
de  Bouillon — an  entire  army,  at  the 
'sole  mention  of  the  name  of  that 
great  warrior,  would  fly  down  a  pre- 
cipice. Oh !  the  Holy  Sepulchre  was 
liberated  by  us  ;  we  are  the  terror 
of  the  Mahommedans  ;  who  denies 
that  a  Frenchman  was  the  first  to 
scale  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  ?" 

"I,"  responded  Clarice,  "as  an 
Italian  was  the  first  to  ascend  the 
walls  of  the  holy  city,  and  he  was  a 
simple  soldier  belonging  to  the 
troops  of  the  Archbishop  of  Pisa ; 
you  will  find  the  circumstance  com- 
memorated by  an  inscription  on  a 
?tone  placed  in  the  cornice  of  the 
castle  of  Livonia,  on  the  side  to- 
wards the  sea.  The  name  of  the 
he;  oic  youth  was  Coscietto  da  Colle." 

"  I  doubt  your  history  and  your 
monuments.  It  was  a  Frenchman, 
oh,  absolutely  a  Frenchman  ;  n'est 
il  pas  v  ai,  Madame  ?" 

Madame  d'  Alibret  certainly  would 
not  contradict  her  majordomo.  The 
discussion,  however,  lasted  long,  the 
young  Italian  not  wishing  to  yield 
the  contested  palm. 

We  will  not  repeat  the  discourse, 
more  light  than  air,  that  issued  from 


the  lips  of  Madame  d'  Alibret  and 
her  majordomo,  part  of  which  was 
carried  away  by  the  breath  of  the 
sea  ;  however,  the  following  piece  of 
eloquence  remains  to  us  : 

"If,  after  all,  I  have  not  argu- 
ments enough  to  persuade  Wile  that 
a  Frenchman  first  penetrated  into 
Jerusalem,  at  least  do  me  the  credit 
to  believe  that  my  blood  boils  with 
rage  against  the  infidels  ;  you  see 
in  me  the  descendant  of  a  race  that 
conquered  their  fathers,  and  of  a 
nation  that  wields  a  supernatural 
power,  and  I  swear  to  bring,  in  one 
year  from  now,  the  heads  of  twenty- 
four  Mussulmen,  killed  by  me,  to 
the  feet  of  the  ever  gracious  Madame 
d'  Alibret." 

No  one  knows  when  Sir  Guy  would 
have  terminated  this  discourse,  had 
not  Maitre  Kenard  sent  one  of  his 
assistants  to  inform  the  party  that 
an  exquisite  dejeuner  awaited  them. 
Sir  Guy  stood  in  need  of  some  re- 
cuperation after  the  proof  of  valor 
he  was  going  to  give,  and  to  Madame 
d'  Alibret  the  idea  of  breakfast  was 
not  disagreeable.  Clarice  alone  fol- 
lowed dreamy  and  sad.  She  was 
not  one  of  those  young  girls  who, 
yielding  to  gaiety,  have  no  other 
world  than  themselves,  and  no  other 
thought  than  to  be  courted  and  ad- 
mired. Clarice  was  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent person  ;  she  had  heard  her- 
self called  beautiful  without  express- 
ing the  least  sentiment  of  joy.  Sen- 
sible of  the  miserable  condition  of 
her  beautiful  peninsular,  that  almost 
exclusively  filled  her  heart.  In  the 
silence  of  her  chamber,  she  had 
prayed  for  better  times,  and  a  thou- 
sand times  wished  she  were  a  man, 
that  she  might  do  more  than  pray. 
"Of  what  use,"  she  would  exe'aim, 
"is  beauty?    Ah!  no  longer  exist 
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the  fortunate  times  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians and  the  Sanniti,  when  it 
was  the  reward  of  valor.  To-day," 
(hiding  her  face  in  her  hands,)  "  it 
is  as  useless  as  the  lily  in  the  desert, 
and  more  pernicious  than  the  poi- 
sonous reptiie." 

History  had  not  only  opened  the 
mind  and  developed  the  thoughts  of 
Clarice,  but  it  had  formed  her  heart  to 
the  love  of  truth  and  justice  ;  she 
was,  therefore,  far  above  the  women 
of  her  station  and  time,  given,  as 
they  were,  to  unbridled  coquetry. 
Educated  in  a  convent  of  Florence, 
the  first  breath  oi  her  life  had  been 
that  of  liberty,  and  nothing,  in  her 
opinion,  was  so  noble  as  a  republic. 
She  grieved,  nevertheless,  at  the 
despotism  which  the  various  Italian 
republics  exercised  among  them- 
selves, and  wished  for  a  new  Cola  di 
Rienzo  to  restore  Italy  to  the  splen- 
dor of  the  Roman  republic.  Hav- 
ing finished  her  studies  in  the  con- 
vent, she  had  been  removed  by  her 
mother — had  visited  for  a  few  days 
her  native  castle,  had  spent  some 
time  at  the  court  of  Ludovico  il 
Moro — had  traveled  all  through 
France,  and  was  returning  from  that 
voyage  in  company  with  Madame 
Borgia  Alibret,  arriving  from  Ma- 
siglia  to  Ostia,  thence  to  Rome,  and 
by  the  way  of  Aneonia,  she  was  re- 
turning to  Romagna.  If  C  arice's 
love  for  her  dear  country  had  been 
less,  it  would  have  gained  immense- 
ly in  comparison  with  France.  The 
soft  and  effeminate  court  of  Louis 
Twelfth,  the  continual  boasting  of 
the  French  people,  and  the  insipid 
gallantry  of  the  cavaliers,  caused 
her  all  the  more  to  admire,  though 
in  its  decline,  the  manly  valor  and 
candor  of  her  compatriots,  and  the 
elegance,   without   scandal,   of   the 


citizens  of  the  republic.  The  cloudy 
skies  and  muddy  streets  of  Paris 
made  her  sigh  for  the  unequaled 
climate  and  happy  streets  of  the 
land  of  Dante.  She  considered  the 
French  of  those  days  as  enemies  of 
the  Italians,  aud  as  intruding  when- 
ever she  heard  them  speak  of  their 
pretended  right  to  the  States  of  Na- 
ples and  Milan.  That  word  right  to 
any  part  of  her  country,  in  the 
mouth  of  a  stranger,  made  the  blood 
mount  to  her  face. 

Clarice  entertained  a  decided  an- 
tipathy to  Louis  Twelfth,  for  two 
reasons:  First,  ior  his  usurpation 
of  Milan  and  the  ruin  of  her  uncle, 
Ludovico  il  Moro.  The  other  mo- 
tive was  no  less  strong;  not  only 
had  the  prince  an  extraordinary  af- 
fect on  for  the  husband  of  Madame 
d'Alibret,  who  was  considered  one 
of  the  most  infamous  men  of  his 
time,  but,  as  he  was  a  duke  without 
ducats,  the  French  king  had  pro- 
mised him  men  and  money  to  en- 
able him  to  undertake  the  conquest 
of  Romagna,  and  thus  kindle  fresh 
wars  in  Italy.  The  thing  was  now 
certain,  and  Clarice  could  no  longer 
doubt  of  it  after  hearing  Madame 
d'Alibret  call  the  castle  of  Berzig- 
helli — our  castle.  Too  clearly  did 
those  words  indicate  that  Madame 
d'Alibret  considered  Berzighelli  as 
belonging  to  Valentine,  because  it 
was  in  the  keeping  of  the  traitor 
Dionigi  di  Naldo.  Dtar  to  Clarice 
was  Romagna.  Here  she  had  first 
seen  the  light.  Her  mother's  castle 
was  here;  she  remembered  how, 
when  yet  a  child,  she  had  walked  on 
the  battlements  in  the  light  of  the 
moon,  with  her  father,  touching  the 
cannon  with  infantile  glee,  and 
'aughing  at  these  enormous  masses 
of  bronze,  as  if  conscious  they  were 
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there  for  the  protection  and  repose 
of  the  family.  Now,  her  dear  pa- 
rent no  longer  lived,  but  his  pre- 
cious ashes  reposed  in  the  chapel  of 
the  castle,  where  she  could  draw 
near  and  sprinkle  them  with  flowers 
and  tears.  What  would  become  of 
that  sacred  urn  in  the  hands  o^ 
others?  Her  excited  imagination 
painted  it  broken,  contaminated ! 
Nor  was  this  thought  a  new  one 
to  the  poor  girl.  Her  young  heart 
had  never  known  until  now  any  other 
affection  than  that  which  filled  it 
for  her  parents,  her  brother  and  her 
country;  yet  she  had  dreamed  of 
one  who  should  be  nearer  and  dearer, 
yet  one  who  would  resemble  her 
brother  Ottaviano  Eiario.  Among 
the  gentlemen  of  Florence  no  one 
reached  her  ideal.  One  morning, 
however,  while  with  her  companious 
hearing  mass  in  the  church  of  San 
Giovanni,  she  turned  her  head  for 
an  instant  toward  the  door;  there, 
the  centre  of  a  group  of  young 
men,  she  saw  him  who  had  so  long 
lived  in  her  imagination;  a  convul- 
sive tremor  seized  her,  and  she 
would  have  cried,  "  It  is  he;"  but  her 
strength  failed;  she  dropped  her 
eyes  for  a  moment,  and  when  she 
raised  them  to  look  again,  the  dear 
object  had  gone  forever.  Vainly 
had  Clarice  lingered  on  the  steps  of 
the  church;  vainly  had  she  traversed 
France,  and  visited  the  cour^  of  its 
king — she  never  met  the  object  of 
her  search.  Clarice  then,  as  we 
have  said,  followed,  sad  and  pre- 
occupied, to  the  rural  banquet.  Sir 
Guy,  attributing  her  melancholy  to 
mortification  at  the  force  of  his  ar- 
guments, filled  a  larg^  glass  of 
champagne,  and  drank  to  the  health 
of  the  Italians,  to  which  Clarice  re- 
sponded with  a  sweet  smile.  Maitre 


Renard  was  distinguished  in  those 
days  for  the  perfection  of  his  salads, 
and  Madame  d'Alibret  and  her  ma- 
jordomo  did  them  justice.  But  it 
was  now  time  to  fold  up  the  tents, 
and  proceed  on  the  voyage;  the 
litter,  almost  hermetically  sealed 
with  curtains  of  blue  silk,  fringed 
with  gold,  and  drawn  by  four  beau- 
tiful mules,  was  brought  near  the 
ladies.  Clarice  saw  these  prepara- 
tions for  departure  with  joy,  but  an 
unexpected  accident  threw  our  tra- 
velers in  the  greatest  confusion. 
During  the  repast  but  two  men  on 
horseback  had  kept  guard  near  the 
pavilion.  The  others,  with  per- 
mission of  their  captain,  had  de- 
scended from  the  saddle,  seated 
themselves  on  the  grass,  and  invited 
the  women  of  the  duchess  to  take 
breakfast  with  them.  The  meal 
was  finished,  and  every  one  was  re- 
turning to  his  proper  post,  when, 
with  a  cry  pronounced  in  an  un- 
known tongue,  a  band  of  armed 
brigands  precipitated  themselves  on 
the  convoy.  So  sudden  was  the  in- 
vasion, that,  before  the  soldiers 
could  recover  from  their  stupor, 
their  horses  were  stolen,  and  their 
mules  stripped;  nevertheless,  the 
most  terrible  fight  commenced. 
There  were  blows,  cries,  impreca- 
tions, '  xiible  blasphemies,  and  the 
groans  of  the  wounded.  The  num- 
ber of  the  assailants  increased, 
those  of  the  assailed  diminished, 
and  their  courage  wavered  as  the 
Turks  poured  out  of  their  hiding 
place  in  the  mountains.  Though 
animated  with  a  desire  to  save  their 
life  and  honor,  their  misfortune 
seemed  too  heavy,  and  the  strife 
too  unequal.  All  at  once  a  light 
barque  appeared,  as  if  risen  from 
the  waves;  it  advanced  as  fast  as 
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sails  and  oars  could  make  it  across 
the  smooth  waters  of  the  Adriatic. 
Then  the  cry  allah  bismillah  rang 
in  loud  tones  from  the  fierce  con- 
querors of  the  ground,  which  was 
answered  by  the  occupants  of  the 
boat.  Madame  d'Alibret,  since  the 
commencement  of  the  fight,  had 
been  insensible,  and  now  partially 
restored,  she  watched  the  prepar- 
ing of  the  irons  for  herself  and 
women.  But  who  can  describe  the 
miserable  condition  of  the  unhappy 
Clarice?  Too  well  known  to  her 
was  the  cruelty  of  the  Saracens. 
Her  part  was  already  taken — to  die, 
to  die  courageously.  They  had 
bound  her  delicate  hands  with  iron, 
but  she  had  raised  them*  to  heaven, 
and  was  making  a  fervent  prayer 
that  that  day  might  be  the  last  of 
her  life.  Her  eyes,  wet  with  tears, 
were  raised  to  her  native  skies  for 
the  last  time;  not  a  lament,  not  a 
sob  escaped  her  lips,  but,  like  a 
fearless  martyr,  she  continued  her 
supplications.  So  much  strength 
of  soul,  po  much  innocence  and 
dignity,  and,  at  the  same  time,  such 
enchanting  beauty,  seemed  to  have 
moved  the  brutal  soul  of  two  Mus- 
sulmen,  who  stood  gazing  at  her 
without  daring  to  molest.  The  rest, 
however,  now  began  approaching 
her  with  wild  and  curious  looks, 
considering  her  the  best  part  of 
their  booty.  In  the  meantime,  the 
boat  touched  the  shore.  The  rage 
of  the  majordomo  knew  no  bounds; 
great  was  his  shame  and  his  grief; 
he  considered  himself  alone  to 
blame  for  the  tremendous  accident. 
"Infidel  dogs,"  he  exclaimed, 
"Oh  1  why  have  I  not  got  my  sword  ? 
— I  would  soon  make  a  saddle  of 
your  skins."  But  these  words  only 
raised  a  lau/  h  among  his  captors, 


who  were  transporting  the  booty  to 
the  sea.  Maitre  Renard,  notwith- 
standing he  had  entrenched  himself 
behind  a  barricade  of  soup-pots  and 
frying-pans,  and  had  made  great 
slaughter  with  his  carving  knife, 
was  forced  to  yield  to  superior 
numbers,  and  now  stood  bound  in 
the  midst  of  four  robust  sailors,  as 
black  as  his  frying-pans,  who,  every 
now  and  then,  seemed  to  be  smell- 
ing of  him.  This  so  frightened  the 
poor  follow,  who  was  very  small  and 
very  fat,  that  he  took  it  into  his 
head  that  they  meant  to  eat  him, 
and  began  to  cry  out,  but  the  Turks, 
by  pricking  him  quietly  with  the 
points  of  their  shining  scimitars, 
forced  him  to  endure  his  sufferings 
in  silence.  Everything  was  now 
ready  for  embarking,  and  tin  cap- 
tain was  guarding  the  women, 
when  there  rose  near  the  tent  an 
altercation.  One  of  the  command- 
ers had  taken  possession  of  the 
beautiful  Clarice,  the  other  had 
given  him  a  rude  blow  on  the  arm, 
which  was  responded  to  by  the  first 
with  a  cleaving  blow  from  his 
scimita'-,  severing  the  hand  from 
the  wrist.  The  other  chiefs  were 
looking  on,  and  the  subalterns  stood 
irresolute,  not  knowing  whose  part 
to  take.  In  the  meantime,  on  the 
same  road,  about  a  mile  from  the 
place  of  the  accident  above  described, 
there  were  rapidly  advancing  four 
armed  cavaliers;  one  was  the  ne- 
phew of  Vitellozo  Vitelli,  with  his 
attendant — the  other  a  youth  of 
about  eighteen  years,  with  blond 
hair,  blue  eyes,  and  fair  skin;  he 
was  mounted  on  a  beautrul  white 
horse,  and  was  clad  in  a  complete 
armor  of  steel,  arabasqued  with 
gold.  On  his  head  was  a  helmet  of 
silver,    surmounted    by  two    white 
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plumes.  The  fourth  was  his  faith- 
ful friend  and  servant,  a  young 
Christian  Moor.  Suddenly,  the 
Moor's  eyes  seemed  starting  from 
their  sockets;  he  reined  in  his  horse, 
crying:  "Master,  master,  by  my 
eyes,  may  I  merit  your  disdain  if  I 
do  not  see  some  red  turbans  yon- 
der." 

Neither  the  young  master  nor  the 
others  saw  anything,  but  they  broke 
into  a  gallop. 

"  Master,"  again  spoke  the  Moor, 
"I  hear  sounds  of  war.  Oh!  do  I 
not  know  my  native  language  ?" 

The  observations  of  Omar  were 
not  vain;  the  two  cavaliers  also  be- 
gan to  distinguish  through  the  dust 
the  red  turbans.  The  young  cava- 
lier felt  himself  strongly  drawn  to 
the  scene  of  conflict,  so,  giving  the 
loose  rein  to  his  horse,  he  invited 
Vitelli  to  Joilow  him,  and  pressed 
forward  with  all  speed.  They  soon 
reached  the  spot.  One  of  the  com- 
manders was  dead;  the  other  was 
the  peaceful  possessor  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Clarice;  he  had  drawn  her 
violently  into  the  barque.  The 
courage  of  the  poor  girl  had  aban- 
doned her,  and  she  wept  excessive- 
ly. The  light-haired  youth  saw  the 
Turk  in  the  barque,  and,  with  one 
blow  of  his  sword,  leveled  him 
with  the  earth;  then  he  turned 
lovingly  to  Clarice,  and,  with  one 
strong  arm,  lifted  her  into  the  sad- 
dle. Joy  made  her  speechless.  In 
an  instant,  the  youth  had  killed 
another  enemy;  but  his  horse  was 
now  surrounded,  and  it  seemed 
that  all  the  rage  of  the  barbarians 
was  centered  on  him.  Filled  with 
madness  at  seeing  their  beautiful 
prey  about  to  be  lost,  they  redou- 
bled their  blows,  but  they  fell  harm- 
less   on    the    steel    armor  of    the 


youth.  Fearing  for  Clarice,  his 
dagger  turned  here  and  there,  mak- 
ing fearful  slaughter  among  his 
enemies.  In  the  meantime,  one  of 
the  assailants  hit  a  telling  blow  on 
the  leg  of  his  horse.  He  staggered, 
and  fell !  Every  hope  is  lost.  The 
youta  is  on  his  feet,  opposed  by  his 
enemies.  On  one  side  is  the  joung 
girl  he  wishes  to  save.  Profiling  by 
an  auspicious  moment,  he  removed 
his  helm(  t,  and  put  it  on  her  head. 
But  now  Omar  approaches,  spur- 
ing  his  way  through  the  Turks, 
and  crying,  in  their  own  language: 
"  Cursed  be  the  prophet  and  the 
tomb  of  the  prophet."  Then  the 
others  exclaimed:  "The  renegade; 
death  to  the  renegade  !"  However, 
the  Moor  reached  his  mas  er  in 
safety.  The  youth,  considering  his 
assistance  succor  from  heaven,  con- 
signed Clarice  to  the  Moor,  saying: 
"Save  her  life."  Rapidly  he  ex- 
ecuted the  commission,  though 
weeping  at  the  thought  of  his  mas- 
ter's inevitable  death.  A  few  tried 
to  follow  him,  but  the  A'  ab  horse, 
mounted  by  Omar,  soon  left  the 
pursuers  in  the  distance.  Clarice 
lost,  the  ardor  of  the  Turks  began 
to  cool.  The  youth,  relieved  of  the 
care  of  Clarice,  redoubled  his  efforts, 
and  managed  to  make  his  way  to 
where  Vitilli  and  his  attendant  were 
combatting  the  infidels.  Mounted 
on  another  horse,  and  uniting  his 
strength  with  the  others,  they 
fought  so  courageously  that  the 
Mussulmen,  fatigued  with  their  for- 
mer efforts,  flew  precipitately  to  the 
barque,  and  put  off  across  the  sea. 
Madame  d'Alibret,  now  recovering  a 
little  courage,  threw  herself  on  her 
knees,  and  thanked  heaven  for  her 
deliverance.  At  that  instant  came 
the  thought  of  Clarice,  whom  she 
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had  last  seen  in  the  grasp  of  the 
Turk.  Vitelli  assured  her  of  her 
safety.  Only  one  woman  remained 
alive.  Maitre  Renard  was  alive, 
though  yet  bound.  Sir  Guy  was 
still  missing;  his  body  was  not 
among  the  dead — impossible  that 
he  could  have  flown.  Conducted  to 
the  bottom  of  the  barque  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fray,  by  two  com- 
manders, he  had  fallen  into  the 
power  of  the  Turks.  The  misfor- 
tune of  poor  Longchamps  afflicted 
our  gallant  j^outh  extremely,  as  he 
could  not  consider  his  victory  com- 
plete while  one  Christian  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  infidels.  He 
began  to  reflect  if  it  were  possible 
to  recover  him,  and  fixed  his  anx- 
ious gaze  on  the  Adriatic,  imploring 
a  tempast  that  might  possibly  bring 
some  hope  of  escape  to  Sir  Guy. 
But  the  sea  never  was  more  smooth 
nor  the  heavens  more  serene.  The 
barque  proceeded  on  its  way  with 
sails  spread,  looking  like  a  swan  on 
the  limpid  waters  of  a  lake.  Sud- 
denly it  stopped.  At  that  moment 
the  blood  of  the  youth  rushed  back 
to  his  heart.  They  all  waited  with 
a  mixture  of  fear  and  hope.  Alas  ! 
what  a  sad  sight  met  their  eyes. 
They  saw  a  body  raised  high,  and 
dropped  into  the  sea.  They  recog- 
nized the  form.  The  unfortunate 
Longchamps  was  now  the  sport  of 
the  winds  and  waves.  A  few  hours 
before,  he  believed  himself  to  be 
the  terror  of  the  Turks,  and  now — 
Vitelli  and  the  other  youths  begged 
Madame  d'Alibret  to  enter  her  lit- 
ter, which  she  did  more  dead  than 
alive.  Gathering  together  the  rest 
of  the  soldiers,  they  loaded  the 
mules  with  what  remained  of  the 
equipage,  and  sadly  took  the  road 
to  Fano. 


CHAPTER  II. 

A    LEGEND    OF    THE   APPENINES. 

When  Clarice  opened  her  eyes,  she 
found  herself  supported  by  two  vi- 
gorous arms,  and  being  rapidly  car- 
ried away  by  a  swift  courser.  Re- 
volting at  the  sight  of  one  who  bore 
the  aspect  of  a  demon,  her  next 
movement  was  to  shut  her  eyes 
again,  that  she  might  not  see  the 
ugly  physiognomy  of  the  Moor.  The 
poor  girl  knew  not  in  what  world 
she  might  be.  The  costume  of  the 
Moor  left  no  doubt  in  her  mind  that 
he  was  one  of  the  Turks  who  had 
attacked  her  companions.  The  ac- 
cident of  that  morning  had  so  dis- 
turbed her  mind,  that  she  seemed 
to  be  oppressed  by  a  horrible  vision, 
a  dream  full  of  anguish.  One  reali- 
ty, however,  impressed  itself  on  her 
mind,  she  could  not  be  mistaken — 
she  had  seen  again  that  face  so  long- 
ed for;  he,  more  beautiful  than  ever, 
had  liberated  her,  had  pressed  her 
affectionately  to  him  ;  exposed  to  a 
thousand  perils,  he  had  fought  for 
her  safety.  But  why  had  he  aban- 
doned her  ?  Ah !  God  !  perhaps, 
nay,  almost  certainly,  he  was  killed 
in  saving  her.  No  sooner  did  this 
idea  take  possession  of  her  mind 
than  the  forgot  herself,  her  captor, 
her  fate.  The  tears  flowed  from  her 
eyes  and  inundated  her  cheeks.  The 
horse  in  the  meantime  was  flying 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  take  away 
her  breath.  Always  occupied  with 
fancies  about  her  liberator  she 
thought,  *  perhaps  he  is  dead,  per- 
haps hurt  ;  why  can  I  not  save  him  ? 
yes,  and  liberate  myself  in  the  mean 
time  from  the  Moor.  He  is  alone  ; 
the  road  does  not  lead  to  the  sea  ; 
why  did  he  not  take  me  in  the 
barque  ;  or  why  does  he  not  hide 
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in  the  mountains  instead  of  gallop- 
ing through  the  road?  This  is, 
however,  not  Turkey — some  Chris- 
tian will  pass — I  shall  be  liberated, 
and  perhaps  can  help  to  liberate  the 
youth.  Blessed  Virgin,  give  me 
strength  and  courage  to  cry  out  for 
assistance."  These  were  Clarice's 
thoughts,  while  her  face  was  bathed 
in  tears.  The  horse  had  a  little 
slackened  his  speed  ;  the  road  no 
longer  seemed  to  fly  before  her,  and 
her  head  ceased  to  turn.  She  now 
perceived,  at  a  little  distance,  a  num- 
ber of  houses — this  was  the  time  to 
call  for  aid — so  collecting  all  her 
strength,  she  exclaimed,  with  her 
breath  broken  by  sobs,  "  help,  Chris- 
tians, help !"  She  was  expecting 
that  the  Moor  would  drive  his  poig- 
nard  to  her  heart,  or  rapidly  plunge 
into  the  thick  forest  at  the  left  of 
them  ;  but  he  seemed  to  care  no- 
thing at  all  about  her  cries,  and  far 
from  hiding,  he  boldly  turned  to- 
wards the  houses,  which  gradually 
grew  more  grand  as  they  neared  the 
vicinity  of  the  castle.  They  were 
distant  about  two  shots  of  a  bow 
from  the  houses,  or  rather  from  the 
wall  which  encircled  them,  when 
Clarice  discovered  they  were  near- 
ing  the  city  of  Fano.  But  Omar, 
now  twisting  the  reins  of  his  horse, 
left  the  direction  of  the  city  and  en- 
tered a  by-path.  Clarice  then  be- 
lieved herself  lost — who  knows  when 
she  would  again  see  an  inhabited 
place  ?  Thus  deprived  of  the  hope 
of  saving  herself,  the  other  hope  of 
saving  her  liberator  vanished.  Al- 
though not  insensible,  she  was  so 
deprived  of  strength,  that  hanging 
her  head  on  the  shoulder  of  the 
Moor,  she  appeared  like  a  beautiful 
corpse.  At  a  sudden  bound  of  the 
horse,  one  of  Clarice's  hands  touch- 


ed the  Moor's  ;  so  startled  was  he 
at  its  coldness,  that  he  stopped  short 
to  ascertain  if  she  were  dead.  What 
were  the  thoughts  of  the  young 
girl  at  that  moment?  The  place 
was  remote,  tall  trees  interlaced 
their  superb  sunftnits,  leaving  the 
sun  but  little  chance  to  penetrate 
the  darkness  ;  besides,  more  dense 
was  becoming  the  wood,  and  more 
wild  the  path.  Omar  looked  to  the 
right  and  the  left.  "  Shall  I  leave 
this  girl  at  Fano  ?"  said  he  to  him- 
self. "No  ;  I  have  no  secure  place 
to  deposit  her.  Shall  I  take  her  to 
Faenza  ? — yes,  this  my  master  told 
me  to  do  ;  but  Faenza  is  distant." 
The  heart  of  poor  Omar  beat  tre- 
mulously when  thinking  of  the  peril 
in  which  he  had  left  his  master,  and 
he  burned  with  impatience  to  re- 
join him.  In  the  confusion  of  his 
ideas,  he  had  not  thought  to  offer  a 
word  of  consolation  to  Clarice,  if, 
indeed,  it  had  ever  entered  his  mind 
that  she  needed  it ;  and  perhaps  in 
his  simplicity  he  had  argued,  "  my 
master  evidently  knows  her,  she 
knows  him,  and  therefore  me" — and 
so  he  continued  to  think  what  he 
should  do.  All  at  once  a  thought 
occurred  to  him,  which  pleased  him 
highly,  and  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  Saracens  when  they  applaud 
themselves,  he  began  to  laugh  im- 
moderately. It  may  easily  be  ima- 
gined that  Clarice  thought  that 
laugh  infernal,  and  that  it  froze  the 
blood  in  her  veins.  Poor,  simple 
Omar  was  in  the  meantime  smiling 
at  her  salvation,  he  had  thought 
where  he  could  leave  her  in  safety, 
and  return  quickly  to  his  master. 
Clarice,  anxiously  regarding  the 
face  of  the  Moor,  saw  a  tear  in  his 
eye  ;  it  seemed  to  her  a  sign  of  some 
feeling,  and  in  hopes  to  move  him 
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to  some  pity,  she  began,  in  a  feeble 
voice  : 

"  Signor,  whoever  you  are,  have 
pity  on  me  ;  do  no  harm  to  a  de- 
fenceless woman." 

Omar,  however,  in  the  height  of 
abstraction,  and  still  applauding  his 
project,  did  not  notice  the  words  of 
Clarice,  but  only  muttered  in  Ara- 
bic, "  Bravo,  bravo,  I  am  a  good  ser- 
vant ;  yes,  yes." 

We  will  leave  our  travelers  pur- 
suing their  way  for  a  few  moments, 
and  narrate  a  legend. 

One  night,  in  the  month  of  May, 
there  happened,  in  the  mountains 
of  the  Appenines,  not  far  from  Fa- 
no,  something  which  has  sounded  in 
the  mouths  of  the  country  people  of 
that  vicinity  ever  since.  Martin  di 
Lorenzo,  one  of  the  most  wealthy 
of  the  small  men  of  that  neighbor- 
hood, was  returning  one  night  from 
the  house  of  his  dyinpr  aunt,  whom 
he  had  been  to  see  for  the  last  time. 
Though  the  atmosphere  seemed  to 
threaten  the  approach  of  one  of 
those  storms  common  at  the  com- 
mencement of  summer,  and  the 
thunder  rumbled  in  the  distance, 
Martin  determined  to  return  home 
that  night,  where  he  was  awaited 
by  a  wife  and  three  sons.  In 
vain  his  cousin,  Brigida,  and  his 
godfather,  Antonia,  with  prayers 
and  tears,  urged  Martin  not  to  un- 
dertake a  journey  on  such  a  night, 
adding  that  it  was  Friday,  and,  with- 
out doubt,  among  other  misfortunes, 
he  would  meet  with  something  su- 
pernatural. Martin  persisted  in  his 
resolution  to  go  home,  and  taking 
from  Brigida  a  bell,  a  little  yel  ow 
candle  which  had  been  blessed  by 
the  priest,  and  a  lantern,  he  depart- 
ed, Brigida  admonishing  him  till 
the  last  moment,  should  he  see  any- 


thing supernatural,  to  ring  his  bell 
and  light  his  candle.  For  about 
half  an  hour  Martin  walked  a  path, 
which  was  one  more  in  name  than 
appearance,  be'ng  in  reality  the  bed 
of  a  stream  now  dry,  when  the  rain, 
that  had  been  falling  gently  on  his 
setting  out,  became  more  and  more 
violent,  until  crushing  and  rattling 
with  thunder  and  lightning,  it  placed 
poor  Martin  in  a  terrible  condition; 
the  path  he  had  taken  was  becom- 
ing a  torrent,  and  the  water  above 
and  below  had  penetrated  to  his 
skin.  He  made  numerous  attempts 
to  ascend  the  bank,  but  failed.  Now 
he  began  to  repent  not  having  lis- 
tened to  the  counsels  of  Brigida, 
and *he  would  willingly  have  return- 
ed, had  he  not  been  spurred  on  by 
a  determination  not  to  be  thwarted 
in  his  undertaking.  Rallying  anew 
his  failing  spirits,  he  tried  to  push 
on  more  quickly.  The  storm,  how- 
ever, increased,  and  a  strong  wind 
from  the  North  thrust  in  his  face 
the  hail-stones  that  were  mingled 
with  the  rain.  By  dint  of  looking 
here  and  there,  Martin  at  last  dis- 
covered a  convenient  place  to  mount 
the  bank  ;  but,  alas !  his  condition 
w*as  not  much  bettered,  for  although 
he  was  no  longer  obliged  to  walk  in 
a  kind  of  river,  the  misfortune  was, 
that  on  the  bank  there  was  no  path 
at  all,  and  Martin  found  himself  un- 
der the  necessity  of  waiting  till  the 
storm  should  cease,  before  he  could 
recommence  his  journey.  Gazing 
round  in  desperation  to  discover 
some  hope  of  relief,  he  espied  at  a 
distance  a  half  ruined  bdge,  built 
by  some  wood-cutter  or  hunter,  and 
thither  he  directed  his  steps.  No 
sooner  was  he  entered  here  than  he 
removed  his  shoes  and  his  cloak, 
and  began   searching   through   the 
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place  for  a  dry  wisp  of  straw  or  leaf 
with  which  to  make  a  little  fire.  He 
was  thus  occupied  when  there  sound- 
ed on  his  ear  the  music  of  a  bag- 
pipe.    Though  Martin  was  brave  as 
a  lion,  and  had  always  been  supe- 
rior to  the  popular  superstitions  of 
his  age,  he  did  not  doubt  for  an  in- 
stant that  the  sounds  were  superna- 
tural ones,  for  who  but  evil  spirits 
would  be  playing  so  gaily  on  such 
an   infernal   night?     Thus   reason- 
ing, Martin  felt  his  wet  hair  rise  on 
his  head,  while  a  shudder  penetrated 
his  bones.     He  crouched  in  a  cor- 
ner of  the  lodge,  and  tried  to  say 
his  prayers,  but  fright  had  disor- 
dered his  mind  so  much  that  he  be- 
gan singing  the  Psalms  of  the  Glo- 
ria.    He   remembered    his    candle, 
and  after  much  groping  about  suc- 
ceeded in  finding  it ;  but  while  try- 
ing to  light  it  by  the  lantern,  a  gust 
of  wind   extinguished  it.     He   was 
now  in  total  darkness.     There   re- 
mained but  one  other  weapon  with 
which  to  exorcise  the  spirits  of  evil; 
this  was  his  little  bell.     He  began 
to  ring  it  with  a   go  d  will.     The 
music,  in  the  meantime,  had  ceased 
for  an  instant.     Martin  took  a  long 
breath,  but  he  soon  saw  something 
which  he  remembered  for  the  rest 
of  his  days.     Not  far  from  him  ap- 
peared a  road  never  seen  before  ; 
advancing  upon  it  were  a  dozen  men 
on  horseback,    of  gigantic   stature, 
dressed  in  a  magnificent  style;  they 
each  carried  a  torch,  which  remained 
lighted   in   spite  of  the  wind  and 
rain — indeed  every  puff  of  the  for- 
mer seemed  to   increase  their  bril- 
liancy.    In  the  centre  of  the  group 
was  a  litter  of  black  velvet,  carried 
by  four  men  clad  in  steel.     The  cur- 
tains being  opened,  exposed  to  view 
the  person  seatei  within.     She  was 


a  princess,  having  upon  her  head  a 
diadem  of  gems  and  gold.  Her 
dress  of  white  satin  was  stained  with 
blood  in  many  places.  Her  face  was 
as  colorless  as  her  dress,  and  she 
kept  her  gaze  steadfastly  fixed  on  a 
dagger  dripping  with  blood,  which 
she  held  in  her  right  hand.  This 
tremendous  train  was  headed  b}'  a 
man  on  horseback,  without  saddle 
or  bridle  ;  his  uncovered  head  was 
a  mass  of  scabs  ;  he  presented  alto- 
gether an  odd  contrast  to  the  nobili- 
ty and  splendor  of  the  cavaliers. 
He  was  playing  on  his  bagpipe  with 
as  much  nonchalance  as  if  he  had 
been  beneath  the  arch  of  a  magnifi- 
cent apartment,  instead  of  under 
the  rain-dripping  heav  ins.  Martin 
had  no  hesitation  in  believing  the 
princess  to  be  the  queen  of  phan- 
toms. Who  but  she  would  be  seated 
in  that  chair  in  such  a  night,  on  a 
road  never  before  seen  ?  And  those 
cavaliers — were  they  indeed  cava- 
liers ? — are  they  in  the  habit  of  pro- 
menading at  night,  preceded  by  a 
leper,  playing  on  the  bagpipe  ?  Do 
they  carry  inextinguishable  torches, 
accompanied  by  a  strong  odor  of 
brimstone  ?  And  those  torches ! — of 
what  are  they  made?  Alas!  of  the 
bones  of  the  dead.  Never  did  a, 
more  horrible  sight  present  itself  to 
the  eyes  of  a  mortal.  Brigida  was 
right.  This  atrocious  phantom  was 
returning  from  the  murder  of  no 
one  knows  how  many  innocent 
babes,  and  now,  perhaps,  she  was 
ready  to  cut  the  throat  of  adults, 
commencing  with  the  unfortunate 
Martin.  Martin,  convulsed  with 
terror,  began  desperately  ringing 
his  bell  again.  At  that  sound  the 
train  stopped ;  the  player  of  the 
bagpipe  ran  to  the  lodge,  laid  hold 
of  Martin  by  the  hair  of  his   head, 
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and  dragged  him  to  the  feet  of  the 
cavaliers.  "  Who  is  this  rogue  ?" 
cried  one  of  them.  Martin,  though 
half  dead,  narrated  very  confusedly 
how  he  came  to  be  in  the  lodge,  ex- 
claiming, every  minute,  "pardon, 
your  highnesses,  if  I  have  irritated 
you  with  my  belL  Ah !  Brigida  !" 
"  He  is  a  fool,"  said  one  of  the  ca- 
valiers, "  nevertheless,  he  will  be  of 
some  assistance  in  transporting  the 
litter,  and,  being  a  fool,  he  will  not 
betray  our  secret."  Martin,  at  these 
words,  seemed  born  again,  and 
though  it  was  not  a  very  desirable 
thing  to  be  added  to  the  escort  of 
such  an  ijfernal  princess,  it  was 
something  a  little  better  than  abso- 
lute death.  So  Mart'n  followed  with 
the  troop,  and  every  now  and  then, 
at  a  difficult  pass,  he  was  ordered  to 
place  himself  under  the  litter,  and 
help  sustain  it  on  his  shoulders. 
Although  it  burnt  him,  being  red 
hot,  he  performed  his  task  with  the 
best  grace  in  the  world.  To  Martin 
they  seemed  to  descend,  and  he  took 
it  for  granted  they  were  proceeding 
to  the  lower  regions,  from  whence, 
though  he  had  never  read  the 
"  Eneiad,"  he  had  an  idea  it  was  ra- 
ther difficult  to  escape.  Sighinu,  he 
recommended  himself  to  God,  but 
the  train  was  nearingits  destination. 
They  stopped  before  a  small  door, 
placed  between  two  enormous 
stones,  which,  without  being  touch- 
ed, opened  into  a  long  gallery,  made 
of  clayey  earth.  The  cavaliers  and 
the  litter  entered,  a  ad,  in  an  in- 
stant, disappeared  in  the  bowels  of 
the  earth.  Then  two  hr.nds,  as  cold 
as  death,  closed  his  eyes,  and,  after 
spinning  him  round  seven  times  in 
the  air,  dropped  him  to  the  earth 


insensible.     The  sun  was  beginn'ng 
to  scatter  his  rays  of  light,  and  the 
rain   had   ceased   for  a   long   time 
when  the  shepherd  of    the   moun- 
tains  found   Martin    in    the    state 
above  described.     Believing  him  at 
first  to  be   dead,   he  approached  a 
little  nearer,  and  putting  a  hand  on 
his  heart,  found  it  still  beat.     Ima- 
gine the  surprise  of  the  herdsman 
on  recognizing,  under  his  wet  gar- 
ments, honest  Martin  di  Lorenzo ! 
He  placed   him  on   his  back,    and 
carried   him   to  the    house   of    his 
cousin    Brigida.        On    recovering 
sensation,  Martin  was  immediately 
seized  with  a   violent  fever,  which 
threatened  his  life.    At  last,  it  abat- 
ed, and  he  told  his  relations  and  the 
curate  what  had  befallen   him   on 
that   night.     No   one   doubted   the 
truth  of  the  story,  and  it  became  a 
popular  legend,  and  the  belief  was 
ever   after   firmly   established    that 
the  witches  had  a  habitation  in  that 
neighborhood.      Though  many  in- 
vestigations  were    made    within    a 
circuit  of  four  or  five  miles   round 
Brigida's  house,  and,  though  Mar- 
tin accompanied  th^  scouts  in  their 
search,  it  was  impossible  to  find  the 
cavity  in  which   the   cavaliers,  the 
leper  and  the  princess  had   disap- 
peared.   However,  the  lodge,  where 
Martin  passed  that   famous   night, 
together  with  the  bell,  the  candle 
and   the   lantern,    was   found;   but 
that  great  road  on  which  the  cava- 
liers were  seen,   and  which  was  in 
close  proximity  to  the  lodge,  flew  at 
the  presence  of  the  peasants.     Only 
was  there  a  narrow  path  which  soon 
ended,  not  at  a  little   door  between 
two  great  stones,  but  at  the  mouth 
of  a  coal-pit. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE    SECRET    MEETING. 

However,  towards  tbe  little  door, 
so  much  searched  for,  galloped 
Omar,  and,  arriving  in  front  of  it, 
the  door  opened  before  him  in 
nearly  the  san»e  manner  in  which  it 
had  opened  in  the  presenco  of  Mar- 
tin twelve  years  ago.  The  Moor 
made  his  horse  enter  the  gallery, 
where  stood  two  women;  one  old, 
though  of  pleasing  appearance,  and 
the  other  of  about  twenty  years  of 
age.  Omar,  with  earnest  words, 
consigned  his  charge  into  their 
hands,  saying: 

"Corraggio  !  Zita  keep  this  young 
lady,  and  you,  Maddalena,  cheer  her 
up,  veh  !" 

Clarice,  as  soon  as  her  feet  touch- 
ed the  ground,  threw  herself  in  the 
arms  of  Maddalena.  But  the  ex- 
pression of  the  Moor,  in  recom- 
mending her  to  the  care  of  the  wo- 
men, had  already  reassured  her. 
Zita,  meanwhile,  plyed  the  Moor 
with  questions: 

"  How  do  you  do,  Omar  ?  But, 
who  is  this  j  oung  lady  ?  And  the 
young  Signor,  is  he  well  ?  Here  is 
his  foster  sister.  Where  do  you 
come  from  ?     Is  there  war  ?" 

The  last  question  moved  Omar, 
who,  during  the  other  interroga- 
tories, had  been  silently  wiping  the 
sweat  from  his  horse,  and  shaking 
his  head. 

"  "War  ?  Yes,  Zita,  and  such  war ! 
I  return  to  the  war,"  and  so  saying, 
he  remounted  his  saddle,  and  was 
off  in  the  flash  of  an  eye,  leaving 
Zita  with  her  curiosity  unsatisfied. 
When  the  three  women  found  them- 
selves alone,  they  regarded  each 
other  intently  for  a  few  moments  in 
perfect  sLence.     Clarice,  surprised 


at  the  strange  conduct  of  the  Moor, 
saw    that    matters    were    now   ap- 
proaching an  explanation,  and  she 
cast  a  few  glances  round  to  see  i. 
she  could  recognize  the  place.     The 
gallery  was  a  kind  of  garden,  en- 
circled on  three  sides,  including  the 
one   by  which  she  had  entered,  by 
a  very  thick  wall  of  stone,  blacken- 
ed by  time.    In  this  wall  were  other 
doors,  closed  so  as  to  render  it  im- 
possible  to  open  them,   and   of   a 
style  very  ancient,   though  the  ce- 
ment with  which  they  were  secured 
indicated  a  later  time.     The  fourth 
wall  rose  opposite  the  one  at  which 
Clarice  had  entered,  and  contained 
a  door,  giving  access  to  a  fabric,  of 
which  the  garden  wall  was  at  the 
same  time  a  fortification.     In  short, 
from  that  garden  you  might  pene- 
trate into  a  fortified  castle  of  the 
eleventh  century.     It  was  encircled 
by  walls  and  a  double  ditch,  with 
redoubts.     The  entrance  from,  and 
existence   of,   the   garden  was   un- 
known to  all  but  two  or  three  per- 
sons, as  to  reach  it  one  was  obliged 
to  descend  by  many  st  ps  to  the 
crater   of  a   spent   volcano,   where 
nature   had   made   a   subterranean 
arch.   The  little  door  which  led  into 
this  arch,  or  gallery,  had  been  con- 
trived  to   favor   the  escape  of  the 
family  in  case  of  assault,   and  was 
so  clogged  with  lava  as  to  escape 
the  eye  of  whoever  might  look  to 
the  bottom  of  the  abyss  from  the 
top.     In  one  of  the  massive  stones, 
close  by  the  door,  an  iron  bell  was 
fitted,  a  ring   from   which  warned 
the  occupants  of  the  castle  to  open 
the  little  secret  door.     Clarice,  from 
the  garden,  did  not  see  all  we  have 
described;  hence,  her  investigations 
were  soon  ended.     She  was  about 
to  ask  an  explanation  of  what  she 
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saw  round  her,  when  the  elderly 
woman,  Zita,  who,  for  love  of  talk 
and  curiosity,  was  un equaled,  would 
not  give  her  time,  crying  with  a 
sharp  voice: 

"Without  doubt,  Madonna,  you 
are  the  d-xughter  of  a  count  or  bar- 
on. Uh!  what  beautiful  clothes. 
But  will  you  have  some  refresh- 
ment ?  How  pale  you  are !  This 
stuff  seems  to  be  of  Florence  (feel- 
ing of  her  dress).  But  you  have 
been  weeping,  Madonna;  your  eyes 
are  red.  Come,  Maddalena,  let  us 
take  her  to  the  castle." 

And,  before  Clarice  had  time  to 
respond  to  the  questions  asked  with 
such  rapidity,  the  two  women  led 
her  on  to  the  castle.  She  had  not 
to  fatigue  herself  much,  for,  after 
ascending  a  small,  spiral  staircase, 
she  found  herself  in  a  vast  saloon. 
The  windows  formed  a  prominent 
feature  of  the  room,  and  were  part- 
ly Greek,  and  partly  Teutonic,  their 
style  of  architecture  being  of  the 
twelfth  century,  with  many  more 
recent  and  elegant  additions;  they 
were  magnificently  stained  in  colors, 
and  the  space  between  them  was 
ornamented  with  small  columns, 
and  cornices  fantastically  carved. 
Opposite  the  windows  were  two 
large  pictures,  encased  in  the  wall, 
with  a  curved  cornice.  The  ceiling 
was  also  inlaid  with  four  pictures, 
representing  the  battles  between 
the  Greeks  and  the  Longobardi, 
giving  to  the  saloon  a  majestic  ap- 
pearance. The  furniture  consisted 
of  larsre  chairs,  and  arm  chairs  cov- 
ered with  red  velvet,  and  fringed 
with  yellow.  There  were  four  large 
tables  of  black  wood.  At  the  side 
opposite  the  entrance  was  a  huge 
fire-place;    the    andirons    were    of 


bronze,  and  in  the  form  of  dolphins, 
supporting  on  their  back  the  blaz- 
ing logs.  The  shovel  and  other 
paraphernalia  belonging  to  a  fire- 
place were  of  odd  form  and  extra- 
ordinary weight.  On  the  mantel- 
piece, which  projected  far  into  the 
room,  and  was  carved  to  imitate 
birds  and  flowers,  reposed  three 
enormous  bunches  of  plumes,  which, 
when  necessary,  served  to  shield 
the  women  from  the  excessive  heat 
of  the  fire.  Clarice,  in  the  mean- 
time, was  seated  on  one  of  these 
grand  chairs,  with  her  new  friends 
near  her.  The  elder  one,  having 
called  two  servants  to  bring  some 
refreshments  for  Clarice,  was  about 
beginning  an  interminable  number 
of  questions,  when  Clarice  prevent- 
ed her  by  narrating  the  history  of 
that  morning.  It  greatly  surprised 
her  hearers,  and  brought  the  tears 
to  their  eyes.  Having  finished  her 
story,  Clarice  asked  who  was  the 
Moor,  and  who  were  they  with 
whom  she  found  herself.  Zita,  de- 
lighted that  it  was  now  her  turn  to 
talk,  told  her  everything,  beginning 
with  the  Moor,  servant  and  friend 
of  the  liberator.  Clarice,  with  glow- 
ing cheeks,  evinced  the  liveliest  in- 
terest at  his  name.  Zita  info-  med 
her  that  it  was  Astorre  Manfredi, 
Lord  of  Faenza;  and  the  more  she 
descanted  on  his  merits,  the  more 
Clarice  felt  that  passion  increase 
which  had  sprung  in  her  aeart  the 
first  time  she  had  seen  him  in  the 
Church  of  San  Giovanni.  But  fresh 
tears  filled  her  eyes  at  the  remem- 
brance of  the  peril  in  which  she  had 
left  him.  Her  companions  shared 
her  grief,  but  tried  to  administer 
some  consolation. 

"  He  is  courageous,  oh !  my  lady/* 
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said  Maddalena,  "so  courageous 
that  lie  Las  often  surmounted  more 
terrible  perils." 

"It  is  true,"  added  Zifca,  "he  car- 
ries with  him  the  blessed  relic  of  the 
Holy  Cross." 

Clarice  was  too  much  a  Christian 
not  to  have  faith  in  that  sign  of  our 
redemption,  or  to  doubt  of  its  effi- 
cacy. Her  good  angel  murmured 
in  her  heart,  "Astorre  will  not  die." 
It  consoled  her,  and  she  consented 
to  take  a  mouthful  of  food,  and 
drink  a  drop  of  wine,  after  which 
the  women  conducted  her  to  a  cham- 
ber near  the  saloon,  where  they  left 
her  at  liberty  to  seek  that  repose 
she  so  much  needed  after  the  fa- 
tigues of  the  day.  The  chamber 
was  in  structure  very  much  like  the 
grand  saloon,  though  not  so  large. 
It  was  hung  with  green  damask  ;  a 
large  bed,  covered  with  green,  stood 
on  the  side  ;  the  chairs  were  cover- 
ed with  silver  damask  ;  near  a  win- 
dow was  a  kind  of  toilet-table,  with 
a  large  mirror  of  silver  and  many 
vases  of  the  same  precious  metal, 
filled  with  delicious  essences.  There 
was  no  picture  in  the  room,  with 
the  exception  of  a  portrait  of  As- 
torre Manfredi.  Yes,  the  adored 
image  hung  before  her  ;  she  could 
gaze  lovingly  upon  it.  Though  only 
a  painted  canvass,  it  nevertheless 
acted  powerfully  on  the  nerves  of 
the  young  girl.  She  glanced  in  the 
mirror.  Oh!  how  red  were  her 
cheeks !  Oh !  how  the  blood  rushed 
th  ough  her  veins!  and  a  violent 
asritation  stirred  the  whole  of  her 
beautiful  person.  What  is  this? 
Love,  the  true,  first  love.  What 
impulse  was  that  which  every  mi- 
nute brought  the  beautiful  linea- 
ments of  the  unknown  youth  to  thy 
mind,  when  he  was  a  thousand  miles 


distant?  What  caused  thee  to  as- 
sociate the  idea  of  him  with  every 
thing  sub'imo  and  beautiful  in  the 
universe?  Yes,  O,  Clarice!  thou  canst 
not  deny  that  far  from  Italy,  think- 
ing of  its  splendid  firmament,  bril- 
liant with  myriads  of  stars,  thy  ima- 
gination painted  him  at  thy  side  in 
the  rose-perfumed  groves,  speaking 
to  thee  in  a  language  mysterious  and 
soft,  and  of  a  sweetnes3  superior  to 
anything  earthly— the  language  of 
Italy.  He  was  thy  companion  in 
the  nocturnal  ra^es,  sealed  by  thy 
side  in  the  flying  gondola  that  fled 
past  the  marble  palaces  of  the  Bride 
of  the  Sea.  O,  yes!  thou  canst  not 
deny  it,  Clarice  ;  the  blushes  on  thy 
cheeks  force  thee  to  confess  it  to 
thyself.  That  sentiment,  pure  and 
innocent,  was  love.  At  first  it  hid, 
like  a  shadow,  in  a  corner  of  the 
heart ;  now  before  that  picture  it 
rises  strong  and  bold. 

Clarice,  reclining  on  the  bed,  fixed 
her  lustrous  bl  ck  eyes  on  the  pic- 
ture, and  drank  in  the  smile  that 
emanated'from  the  glowing  canvass, 
and  seemed  to  respond  to  her  pas- 
sionate gaze.  Little  by  little  a  sweet 
drowsiness  enveloped  her  senses; 
her  eyelids,  still  turned  towards  the 
picture,  drooped  and  closed  in  sleep. 

Astorre  confided  Madame  d'Ali- 
bret  to  the  care  of  Vitelli,  and  after 
accompanying  them  a  short  distance 
on  their  way,  he  left  them  and  pro- 
ceeded on  the  road  to  Sinigallia ; 
not  without  pain,  however,  as  his 
desire  was  to  return  to  Faenza, 
where  he  was  sure  to  find  the  young 
girl  whom  he  had  saved,  and  whose 
beauty  had  excited  a  strong  emotion 
in  his  heart.  But  it  was  impossible; 
hs  presence  in  Sinigallia  was  of  the 
greatest  importance,  and  the  time 
already  lost  might  result  in  serious 
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consequences,  so,  spurring  his  horse, 
he  flew  upon  his  way.  Arriving  at 
the  river  that  passes  by  Sinigallia, 
he  stepped  upon  the  bridg q,  No 
sooner  had  he  done  this,  than  a 
ragged  mendicant,  all  covered  with 
scabs,  with  feet  half  naked,  throw- 
ing a  glance  around  to  see  if  he  were 
observed,  approached  the  cavalier, 
and  respectfully  raising  his  hat,  ex- 
claimed : 

"Welcome,  Monsignore.  Oh!  I 
have  been  troubled  at  your  tardi- 
ness." 

"  Thank  God,  we  are  here,  faith- 
ful Cencio,"  affectionately  responded 
Astorre,  "  and  not  without  much  pe- 
ril ;  but  am  I  in  time  ?" 

"Yes,  Monsignore,  the  meeting 
will  take  place  at  three  o'clock  to- 
night." 

"  But  why  is  the  hour  changed — 
has  anything  happened  . " 

"  Their  lordships  believe  that 
among  a  number  of  merchants  ar- 
rived to-day,  is  a  spy  of  the  Cardi- 
nal Duke." 

"Oh,  God!" 

"  The  fear  is  not  without  founda- 
tion, ^he  red  moustaches  and  long 
Armenian  garments  of  this  fellow 
are  certainly  feigned." 

"  Then  why  not  expose  him  ?" 

"Because  he  is  in  the  company  of 
some  well-known  Venetians,  and  has 
shown  papers  that  guarantee  to  him 
the  protection  of  the  republic  " 

"  In  that  case  I  must  conceal  my- 
self till  night." 

"  I  have  provided  for  that,"  said 
Cencio,  and  taking  the  reins  of  his 
horse,  he  conducted  the  young  lord 
of  Faenza  to  a  little  street  in  the 
suburbs  of  Sinigallia.  When  half 
way  through  it,  Cencio  stopped  be- 
fore a  miserable  tenement. 

"Monsignore,"   said  he,  helping 


him  to  descend,  "  here  it  is  certain 
the  eyes  of  the  Duke's  spy  wil  ne- 
ver penetrate." 

The  Duke  of  Valentine,  Csesar 
Borgia,  relation  of  Alexander  Sjxth, 
then  reigning,  being  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal personages  of  our  story,  we 
shall  on  many  occasions  find  our- 
selves with  him.  This  man,  which  no 
pen  would  be  able  to  paint  in  all  the 
perversity  and  ferocity  of  his  san- 
guinary character,  united  to  villainy 
unequaled  an  extraordinary  dupli- 
city. He  had  no  G.  d,  no  religion, 
a  brutal  infidel,  without  conscience 
and  without  honor,  not  having  one 
tis  of  affection,  and  was  inaccessi- 
ble to  remorse.  This  man,  then, 
who  was  the  execration  of  the  men 
of  his  age,  protected  by  fortune  and 
by  the  French  monarch,  sustained 
by  the  Pope,  feared  by  the  lords  of 
the  various  States  of  Eomagna,  as 
they  were  too  weak  to  oppose  him, 
and  assisted  by  foreign  soldiers,  me- 
ditated the  conquest  ot  the  whole  of 
Romagna.  The  preparations  for  the 
war  had  been  discovered,  notwith- 
standing the  close,  dark,  policy  of 
the  duke.  A  few  lords  were  fearful- 
ly raising  their  hea<ls,  seeking  to 
sustain,  and  by  counsel  and  arms  to 
defend  themselves  against  the  attacks 
of  the  duke,  who  was  just  returned 
from  France..  The  young  lord  of 
Faenza,  with  the  others,  had  been 
secretly  called  to  Sinigallia,  when 
they  were  to  give  their  pledge  to 
bridle  the  greedy  appetite  of  the 
Duke  of  Valentine.  Astorre  having 
entered  with  Cencio  into  the  misera- 
ble little  public  house  of  the  sub- 
urbs, the  faithful  servant  began  ea- 
gerly to  interrogate  his  master  as  to 
the  cause  of  the  delay,  and  learning 
that  he  had  been  lending  succor  to 
Madame  d'Alibret,  exclaimed : 
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"  Maledigione !  was  it  then  for  the 
wife  of  our  worst  enemy  that  you 
suffered  peril  ?" 

"Humanity  called  for  assistance 
from  our  dagger  ;  could  we  refuse 
it,  even  if  it  had  been  in  aid  of  the 
duke  himself?" 

Cencio,  fixing  his  eyes  on  Astorre 
with  a  sweet  complacence,  seemed 
to  repent  his  precipitation. 

"  It  is  true,"  he  added,  "  charity 
is  as  beautiful  as  the  rose  of  Merico. 
Ah !  you,  better  than  the  poor  Cen- 
cio, know  what  is  good,  but  it  is 
necessary  that  I  should  watch  over 
your  safety." 

And  making  Astorre  a  cordial  sa- 
lute, he  left  him  alone,  that  he  might 
compose  his  mind,  and  arrange  his 
ideas  for  the  meeting  about  to  take 
place.  The  Lord  of  Faenza  remain- 
ing alone,  closed  the  door  of  the 
room,  and  seating  himself  on  a 
rough  chair  near  the  table,  drew 
from  the  pocket  of  his  black  velvet 
waistcoat  several  folded  papers. 
Sadly  he  put  them  on  the  table,  re- 
taining one  in  his  hand,  which  he 
opened  and  read.  Sighing,  he  ex- 
claimed :  "  Here  my  grandfather, 
Bentivoylio,  says  I  am  too  much 
alarmed!  I  asked  for  assistance, 
and  here  is  the  response,  equivalent 
to  a  negative.  Oh !  how  base !  He 
fears  the  Dake  too  much  to  help  me. 
Perhaps,  after  taking  my  liftle  State, 
the  designs  of  Caesar  will  fasten 
upon  Bologne.  Patience !  He  little 
knows  his  own  danger."  Folding 
up  this  unwelcome  aote,  Astorre 
took  up  another.  "  The  Venetians ! 
Umph !  Their  affairs  are  so  much 
embroiled !  They,  also  !  Alas !  in 
what  a  miserable  state  art  thou,  un- 
happy Italy!  Milan,  Geneva,  Pisa! 
Here,  the  artillery  of  the  King  of 
France ;  there,  the  fleets  of  Spain. 


This  one  or  that  one  conquers— 
what  choice  is  there  ?  Italy !  And 
these  envious  republics  will  fall,  one 
by  one,  like  bunches  of  grapes  ga- 
thered in  their  season.  Alas !  our 
poor  cities  are  gambled  away !  And 
Valentine,  like  a  dog,  crouches  un- 
der the  table  where  Italy  is  being 
devoured,  ready  to  grasp  the  rich 
bones  that  the  satiated  guests  allow 
to  fall!" 

Oppressed  by  these  sad  thoughts, 
Astorre  hid  his  face  in  his  hands 
and  groaned  aloud.  Some  one 
placed  a  lamp  upon  the  table  and 
withdrew.  Astorre,  immersed  in  his 
bitter  reflections,  was  not  aware  how 
long  he  had  been  sitting  there,  and 
that  it  would  soon  be  night.  He 
had  forgotten  that  he  had  not  tasted 
food  s  nee  morning  ;  it  seemed  that 
his  body,  oppressed  by  the  anguish 
of  his  soul,  was  torpid  and  insensi- 
ble to  its  natural  wants.  But  the 
active  Cencio  did  not  forget  his  mas- 
ter, and  he  was  yet  with  his  face  bu- 
ried in  his  hands,  when  the  voice  of 
his  servant  roused  him  from  the 
species  of  lethargy  in  which  he  had 
fallen,  and  urged  him,  with  the  most 
affectionate  expressions,  to  take  a 
little  nourishment.  Astorre  yielded. 
But  who  is  Cencio  ?  He  himself  was 
thus  in  the  habit  of  singing  his  own 
history  : 

"  1. — I  have  no  father  nor  mother, 
nor  relations,  nor  shelter.  My  fa- 
ther is  the  Great  Author  of  all 
things,  and  my  roof  the  arch  of 
heaven. 

"  2. — No  one  smiled  on  my  infan- 
cy ;  a  goat  suckled  me;  in  my  youth, 
the  fruits  of  the  ground  nourished 
me,  and  I  drank  from  the  brook. 
An  adult,  the  bread  of  charity  satis- 
fies my  hunger,  and  I  drink  the  tears 
of  human  misery. 
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"  3. — I  am  poor  but  honest ;  I  am 
scarred,  but  my  soul  is  clean." 

This  is  the  history  of  Cencio.  As- 
torre,  since  his  infancy,  had  been 
accustomed  to  see  him  as  he  was 
now,  covered  with  scabs,  and  dressed 
in  rags.  In  the  meantime,  night 
was  approaching,  and  the  moon,  ma- 
jestically rising,  showed  a  pallid 
light  through  the  windows.  Then 
said  Cencio  : 

"  This  is  the  hour  ;  let  us  depart, 
your  excellency." 

"  Are  the  merchants  gone  ?" 

"  I  saw  them  depart  on  the  fri- 
gate for  Venice." 

"  And  the  Armenian  ?" 

"  I  never  left  his  side." 

"  Then  let  us  go." 

In  the  most  distant  part  of  the 
city  was  a  vast  palace;  its  occupants 
were  few — so  few  that  a  great  part 
of  the  saloons  remained  for  ever 
empty.  However,  on  this  evening, 
large  lamps  of  bronze  were  burning 
in  some  of  the  apartments,  and  in 
the  court  yard  a  great  number  of 
flambeaux  were  lighted.  An  unu- 
sual crowd  of  cavaliers  and  gentle- 
men were  ascending  the  steps,  which 
were  covered  with  carpet.  In  the 
principal  saloon  sounded  a  light 
harmony,  and  the  rustle  of  an  ani- 
mated dance,  Astorre  and  his  guide 
stopped  a  moment  to  take  breath. 
Here  Astorre  left  Cencio,  and  ad- 
vancing through  the  long  file  o- 
brilliantly  illuminated  rooms,  ar- 
rived at  the  ball-room.  He  turned 
his  eyes  towards  a  group  of  gentle- 
men who  seemed  to  be  occupied 
with  the  dancers,  but  who  were  in 
reality  thinking  of  something  far 
different.  Astorre,  seeing  that  they 
understood  the  sign  agreed  upon, 
accosted  them,  made  himself  known, 
and    heard    them    murmur,    "  We 


are  all  here."  Then,  one  by  one,  at 
different  times,  and  by  different 
ways,  they  left  ihe  saloon,  and  de- 
scending a  narrow  staircase,  and 
traversing  many  rooms,  they  all 
found  themselves  in  an  immense  sa- 
loon, hung  with  black,  and  dimly 
lighted  by  a  silver  lamp  swung  from 
the  ceiling.  There  were  wooden 
seats  fixed  against  the  wall ;  on  one 
side,  and  opposite  to  them,  a  wood- 
en tribune.  Every  one  took  his 
place  near  the  tribune,  to  which  the 
highest  in  authority  ascended,  and 
spoke  these  words  : 

"  Illustrious  Lords — Every  one  of 
us  here  present,  filled  with  horr  r 
at  the  many  atrocious  acts  commit- 
ted by  Cassar  Borgia,  against  the 
honor  of  the  Italian  women,  like 
brave  and  true  cavaliers,  feels  im- 
pelled to  grasp  the  hilt  of  his  sword, 
and  to  swear  to  immerse  it  in  the 
blood  of  the  monster.  But  he  holds 
a  hundred  eyes  open  for  his  own  se- 
curity, so  that  it  is  not  easy  for  the 
vindicating  steel  to  reach  him.  Now, 
however,  noble  lords,  we  are  not 
here  to  discuss  the  honor  of  vitupe- 
rated women,  nor  the  gold  robbed, 
nor  the  innocent  blood  spilled 
through  treachery,  but  for  yet  more 
grave  matters.  Our  life,  our  state, 
are  in  peril.  The  ambition  of  Bor- 
gia, increased  by  his  many  crimes, 
now,  like  a  swelling  torrent,  threat- 
ens to  inundate  our  provinces.  This, 
my  lords,  was  the  intention  of  the 
Duke  as  far  back  as  the  March  of 
'97,  or  even  before  that ;  but  I  say 
in  '97,  because  it  was  then  that  he 
wet  his  hands  with  fraternal  blood!" 

A  sentiment  of  horror  pervaded 
the  assembly  at  these  words. 

"Yes,  noble  lords,  the  Duke  of 
Candia,  brother  to  Caesar  Borgia, 
one  of  the  obstacles  to  his  designs. 
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died  on  the  niglit  of  the  15th  Of 
June,  assassinated  by  Cresar.  But 
let  us  follow  the  order  of  events. 
The  year  after,  we  see  the  Cardinal 
Csesar  Borgia  warmly  declaring  in 
consistory  that  the  Cardinal's  hat 
was  too  heavy  for  him,  because  he 
wished  to  change  it  for  a  crown,  and 
to  return  to  arms  and  the  world. 
On  the  17th  of  August,  we  behold 
him  Captain  ;  not,  however,  taking 
this  step  until  he  had  asked  money 
and  a  wife  from  the  French  mon- 
arch. Nothing  less  than  being  the 
son-in-law  of  a  powerful  king  would 
satisfy  him.  This,  neither  destiny, 
nor  the  king,  nor  Madonna  Carlotta, 
would  permit ;  nevertheless,  Csesar 
Borgia  does  not  lose  courage,  but 
throws  his  covetous  eyes  on  the  fer- 
tile regions  of  Marca  and  Romagna. 
King  Louis  protects  him.  He  en- 
lists every  kind  of  outlaw  and  exile 
who  wishes  to  escape  the  gallows 
and  hard  labor.  With  this  handful 
of  assassins  he  will  fall  on  our  cities, 
putting  them  to  fire  and  sword. 
And  what  limit  can  we  expect  to  the 
license  of  soldiers  whose  commander 
is  worse  than  themselves  ?  Where 
will  be  the  bounds  to  their  slaughter 
and  rapine  ?  Ah !  already  I  see  the 
flames  of  our  burning  houses,  the 
streets  inundated  with  blood,  and 
amongst  the  ruin  and  bloodshed, 
our  wives  and  daughters  violated. 
Oh,  God !  we  shall  hear  nothing  but 
shrieks  and  groans  mingled  with  in- 
sults and  blasphemy  from  our  un- 
bridled conquerors.  The  temples  of 
worship  profaned  by  sacriligious 
hands!" 

Copious  tears  moistened  the  face 
of  the  speaker,  and  his  hearers 
shared  his  excitement. 

"Ah !  so  many  dreadful  scenes  of 
lust   and  misfortune,   we  are,  per- 


haps, yet  in  time  to  stop,  my  lords. 
Before  the  power  of  the  Duke  is  al- 
lowed to  increase,  we  must  put  a 
limit  to  his  ambition.  Let  us  make 
this  the  basis  of  a  union  of  all  our 
separate  interests  into  one.  Here 
are  the  facts  exposed,  here  unveiled 
the  peril  that  threatens  us.  It  re- 
mains for  you,  noble  lords,  to  dis- 
cuss the  measures  for  our  mutual 
safety." 

Almost  all  present  proposed  to 
fortify  their  castles,  and  to  pledge 
each  other  to  mutual  defence,  and 
to  make  use  of  any  and  every  occa- 
sion to  rid  Italy  of  their  common 
enemy,  making  use  of  poison,  or 
the  poignard,  if  necessary.  Al- 
though an  atrocious  measure,  and 
difficult  of  execution,  it  was,  never- 
theless, justifiable  by  the  laws  of  re- 
prisals, and,  had  it  been  carried  out, 
might  have  spared  Italy  much  sub- 
sequent mislortune;  but  Manfredi, 
burning  with  youthful  ardor  and 
love  of  virtue,  ascended  the  steps 
of  the  Tribune,  and  thus  spoke: 

"  Noble  Lords — Is  it  possible  that 
I  have  heard  men  and  princes  pro- 
posing the  poignard  of  a  bravo  and 
the  poison  of  a  Borgia  as  the  means 
of  overcoming  the  enemy  of  our 
hearths  and  homes?  Do  you,  then, 
so  little  esteem  your  subjects,  and 
so  much  fear  the  hired  assassins  of 
a  miserable  adventurer  ?  Never  ! — • 
Never  will  we  imitate  the  assassin 
to  punish  one.  God  will  punish 
his  private  crii.  es.  Let  us  leave 
them  to  the  sword  of  divine  jus, ice; 
we  will  unsheath  ours  to  defend 
our  castles.  Assaulted,  we  will  glo- 
riously repel  the  attacks  of  the  in- 
famous wolf.  I  will  then  approve 
the  confederation  and  the  strength- 
ening of  the  castles.  Observe  fur- 
ther that  the  boldness  of  the  Duke 
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consists  solely  in  his  armistice  with 
France.  We  must,  in  some  way, 
break  the  league  between  Borgia 
and  Louis  the  Twelfth.  If  we  do 
not  succeed  in  this,  we  shall  be  able 
at  least  to  weaken  the  tie.  The 
King  has  no  need  of  Caesar  Borgia, 
and  he  regards  his  own  interests. 
To  ruin  the  Duke  with  the  King, 
calumny  is  not  necessary.  The  most 
energetic  representations  of  our 
cities,  uuited  to  a  gift,  which  the 
French  monarchs  never  refuse,  will 
suffice.  This  is  the  better  way. 
Deprived  of  the  assistance  of  the 
King  of  France,  Caesar  Borgia  will 
be  nothing  more  than  the  head  of 
a  troop  of  brigands,  impotent  in 
their  attacks.  Want  of  food  will 
oblige  the  Duke  to  disband  his  mer- 
cenaries, and  they  will  be  destroyed 
by  our  united  soldiers.  This,  no- 
ble lords,  is  what  I  humbly  propose 
to  your  high  considerations.  We 
will  save  ourselves,  and  the  memory 
of  our  glorious  deeds  will  live  in 
the  hearts  of  our  posterit}'." 

As  Astorre  descended  from  the 
steps  of  the  Tribune,  he  was  met 
with  encomiums  from  the  assem- 
blage, and  the  idea  of  getting  rid 
of  the  Duke  by  treachery  no  longer 
remained  in  the  mind  of  any  one. 
The  oath  of  the  confederacy  was 
then  taken,  the  nobles  standing, 
with  their  swords  drawn.  Man- 
fredi  felt  his  heart  expand  as  he 
saw  the  swords  crossed,  and  a  flash 
of  living  light  blazed  from  his  blue 
eyrs.  They  talked  long  afterwards 
as  to  the  possibility  of  inducing  the 
Florentines  to  join  the  league,  and 
determined  to  place  themselves  in 
the  front  of  the  Duke  at  the  first 
outbreak  of  hostilities.  It  was  then 
concluded  to  write  to  the  Eepublic, 
and  also  to  send  some  one  to  ex- 


plain  the   urgency   of  affairs,   and 
how  the  contemplated  elevation  of 
the  Duke  would  be  pernicious  to  all 
Italy,  and  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact   that   there   was   a   reasonable 
hope  that  Italy  would  return  to  her 
former  tranquility,  if   this  pest  of 
Christianity  could  be  extinguished. 
The  Florentines  could  hope  nothing 
from  the  friendship  of  a  man  who 
only  used  his  friends  as  instruments 
of  his  own  aggrandizement.      The 
few  fortresses  faithful  to  Caesar  Bor- 
gia  were   ready   to    rebel,    and    it 
would   be    impossible    for   him   to 
make  war  with  his  few  people  in 
the    midst    of    a    hostile   country. 
These    and  other  arguments   were 
addressed  to  the  Florentines  before 
the  meeting  dissolved,  and,  one  by 
one,   the  nobles  signed  the  paper, 
which  was  then  dated,  sealed,  and 
d  spatched     to    Florence.       While 
awaiting  the  response,   it  was  con- 
sidered best  to  be  informed  of  the 
steps  of  the  Duke;  but  the  difficulty 
was  to  find  a  man  who  would  be 
both    faithful,    and    not    likely   to 
cause  suspicion.     Several  were  pro- 
posed; but   one   from  this  motive, 
another  from    that,    was    rejected, 
when  from  one  of  the  sides  of  the 
room  was  heard  a  voice  singing:  "  I 
have   no   father,    nor   mother,   nor 
brother,"  and,  at  the  same  time,  ap- 
peared from  under  the  Tribune  a 
man,  covered  with  sores,  and  dress- 
ed in  rags,  standing  in  the  midst  of 
the  assembly.     All  were  stupefied, 
imagined  him  to  be  a  spy,  and  were 
about    to    throw   themselves   upon 
him,   when   Astorre   (as,  no  doubt, 
has  the  reader)  recognized  the  poor 
Cencio,  and,  to  the  great  astonish- 
ment of    all  present,  cried :  "  This 
is  the  man  to  dog  the  steps  of  the 
Duke  of  Valentine,"  and,  having  ex- 
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plained  to  his  friends  his  character, 
no  one  doubted  his  faithfulness  and 
ability.  Being  asked  if  he  would 
accept  the  important  mission,  this 
extraordinary  man  responded  by  a 
slight  inclination  of  his  head,  and 
the  last  verse  of  his  story,  "  I  am 
scarred,  but  my  soul  is  pure,"  and 
then  disappeared  under  the  Tri- 
bune. All  hoping  that  the  Floren- 
tines would  decide  against  the 
Duke,  and,  believing  that  they  had 
a  kind  of  phantom  to  watch  his 
movements,  the  nobles,  with  more 
tranquil  minds,  broke  up  the  meet- 
ing. Most  of  them,  especially  the 
younger  ones,  returned  to  the  ball, 
fearing  their  absence  might  be  no- 
ticed. Astorre  remained  until  the 
break  of  day.  Beaching  the  door 
of  the  palace,  he  saw,  with  surprise, 
his  horse  already  caparisoned,  and 
Cencio  holding  him  by  the  bridle. 
Astorre  involuntarily  exclaimed: 

"  Cencio,  are  you  really  human  ?" 

At  that  que  tion  Cencio  smiled, 
perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  the  life 
of  his  mendicancy;  and,  radiant 
with  joy,  instead  of  replying  with 
his  accustomed  song,  he  said: 

"  The  time  will  come  when  I  shall 
be  known  This  night  I  have  com- 
menced my  mission." 

Astorre  was  struck  with  surprise 
at  these  words,  and  those  which 
followed: 

"  God  uses  the  most  feeble  of  His 
servants  to  accomplish  His  grandest 
designs.  More  frequently  the  gad- 
fly laughs  at  the  lion  than  the  lion 
at  the  fly.  Look  round  and  see — 
the  serpent  for  his  insidiousness 
suffered  the  bruising  of  his  head. 
But  the  insidious  man  is  worse 
than  the  serpent;  his  head  merits  to 
be  bruised." 


And,  then,  with  a  terrible  accent, 
he  exclaimed: 

"  And  I  have  bruised." 
Then,  drawing  Astorre  to  a  re- 
mote and  unfrequented  way,  which 
led  to  the  bridge,  where  were  many 
heaps  of  stone,  he  threw  one  aside, 
with  his  foot,  and  to  the  eyes  of 
Astorre  appeared  the  pale  and  livid 
corpse  of  the  Armenian.  Astorre 
drew  back,  as  if  struck  by  a  thun- 
derbolt, the  idea  of  treachery  was 
so  repugnant  to  his  soul: 

"What  hast  thou  done,  misera- 
ble creature?"  he  cried,  threaten- 
ingly— "  what  hast  thou  done  ?  Lis- 
ten— a  man  that  is  a  homicide  serves 
not  me.  I  retake  the  mission  con- 
fided to  thee.  Go,  and  let  me  never 
again  see  thee." 

But  Cencio  was  sobbing  bitterly: 

"No,"  said  he,  "I  will  not  re- 
nounce my  holy  mission,  never. 
Hear  me — hear  me.  This  man,  af- 
ter departing  on  the  frigate,  was 
joined  by  a  light  skiff,  into  which  he 
embarked  in  the  middle  of  the 
night.  He  believed  himself  secure, 
but  his  evil  genius  betrayed  him. 
I  watched  him.  He  advanced 
straight  to  the  Tribune,  and,  con- 
cealing himself  under  it,  heard  all 
that  was  said  regarding  the  Duke. 
Nothing  remained  for  him,  but  tri- 
umphantly to  depart,  and  render 
vain  the  most  holy  projects.  Al- 
ready he  was  out  of  the  saloon — 
already  regaining  his  light  barque. 
Already !  But  his  evil  genius  ac- 
companied him.  There  he  is — the 
secret  is  spent  with  him — but  I  did 
not  murder  him." 

At  these  words  Astorre  embraced 
the  poor  Cencio,  who,  content  in 
that  embrace,  exclaimed: 

"From  this  time  forth  I  feel  I 
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have   a  brother,"   and,   rapid   as  a 
flash,  he  disappeared. 

Manfredi,  wrapped  in  h's  mantle, 
and,  drawing  his  bonnet  over  his 
eyes,  traversed  the  city  at  a  gallop, 
and  tojk  the  road  to  Faenza.  The 
sun  was  risen.  How  many  things 
had  transpired  in  twenty-four  hours ! 
The  mind  of  the  youth  was  agitat- 
ed by  a  thousand  thoughts.  "  I  will 
save  my  State  !  Ah  !  not  alone  for 
myself — for  the  love  of  my  people — 
for  the  love  they  bear  me."    Then 


he  would  think,  "What  will  the 
Florentines  answer?"  And,  mixed 
with  these  ideas,  were  the  flash  of 
the  lights,  the  sound  of  the  instru- 
ments, and  the  wan  face  of  the  dead 
Armenian.  In  the  midst  of  these 
reveries,  he  arrived  at  the  spot 
where,  the  morning  before,  he  had 
saved  the  young  girl.  In  approach- 
ing the  place  he  felt  a  strange  emo- 
tion, which  increased,  as  he  discov- 
ered the  presence  of  Omar,  his  at- 
tendant. 


THE  STBANGE  STOET  OF  BAEON  TEENCK. 


The  fascinating  stories  of  Muel- 
bach,  translated  into  English,  with 
tantalizing  footnotes,  and  extensive- 
ly read,  have  stimulated  curiosity  as 
to  many  of  the  historical  characters 
referred  to — characters  somewhat 
obscure  to  readers  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic;  for  even  well  read  peo- 
ple may  be  pardoned  for  want  of 
familiarity  with  the  intricacies  of 
German  history.  Who  that  lives  in 
this  country,  without  access  to  good 
libraries,  has  not,  while  reading  the 
story  of  "  Frederick  the  Great  and 
his  Family,"  wished  a  hundred  times 
for  the  Memoirs  of  Baron  Frederick 
Trenck,  so  often  referred  to  in  those 
notes,  to  know  what  is  true  and 
what  is  fiction  in  the  account  of  his 
imprisonment,  sufferings,  and  his 
prodigious  efforts  to  escape.  The 
story,  as  told  in  his  memoirs,  is 
enough  like  fiction  to  make  one 
doubt  its  truth,  but,  such  as  it  is,  I 
will  attempt  to  condense  it,  to  gra- 
tify a  curiosity  very  natural. 


Baron  Trenck  was  born  at  Kon- 
igsburg,  in  Prussia,  February  16th, 
1726,  of  one  of  the  most  noble 
families  of  the  country.  Prussia 
had  then  begun  to  enlarge  itself  at 
the  expense  of  her  neighbors,  and 
Trenck,  as  he  grew  up,  acquired  a 
thirst  for  military  glory,  fostered  by 
the  times.  With  this,  he  had  a 
handsome  person,  a  powerful  frame, 
and  a  strong  love  of  knowledge, 
which  caused  him  to  store  his  mind 
with  the  riches  of  ancient  and  mo- 
dern learning.  At  sixteen,  he  was 
introduced  to  Frederick  II.,  King 
of  Prussia,  by  whom  he  was  flatter- 
ingly received,  and  appointed  a  ca- 
det in  his  body-guard.  This  was  a 
"  crack"  body  of  troops,  consisting 
of  six  officers,  and  one  hundred  and 
forty  men,  with  some  supernume- 
raries, in  which  Frederick  incorpo- 
rated the  handsomest  men  he  could 
find.  This  was  highly  gratifying  to 
Trenck's  vanity,  a  quality  which  en- 
tered largely  into  his  composition. 
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The  King  himself  instructed  the 
officers  of  this  corps,  who  were  sub- 
jected to  a  discipline  somewhat  of 
the  strictest.  The  story  of  Frede- 
rick's discipline  and  its  results  is 
well  known.  As  a  relaxation  from 
severe  discipline,  detachments  from 
the  body-guard  were  allowed  to 
take  semi-recreation  in  Berlin,  when 
some  of  the  more  favored  officers 
were  allowed  to  dine  with  the  King, 
and,  on  gala  days,  with  the  Queen. 
On  account  of  some  surprising  feats 
of  memory,  and  other  exhibitions 
of  talent,  drawn  out  in  an  examina- 
tion before  the  Kin^,  he  gave  him 
a  Cornet's  commission  in  the  Guards, 
and  also  a  splendid  equipment, 
which  was  very  costly  in  that  corps. 
Trenck  had  now  every  prospect  of 
winning  his  way  to  the  highest  ho- 
nors; but  his  overweening  vanity 
permitted  him  to  set  his  affections 
upon  a  sister  of  the  King,  who  im- 
prudently encouraged  him.  I  can- 
not here  attempt  to  unravel  ihe  ro- 
mance, and  the  facts  which  Muel- 
bach  has  wound  around  the  affair, 
but  shall  only  follow  Trenck  in  the 
difficulties  into  which  it  plunged 
him.  He  had  distinguished  himself 
for  courage  in  a  campaign  in  Aus- 
tria, before  the  King  was  aware  of 
his  presumption,  and  thus,  such 
was  his  reluctance  to  punish  him, 
that  he  did  not  do  so  until  Trenck 
gave  fresh  cause  for  offence,  by  re- 
ceiving from  a  relative  in  the  Aus- 
trian service  a  present  of  horses 
and  a  letter  of  friendship,  which 
caused  the  King  to  doubt  his  loy- 
alty. Without  trial  or  explanation, 
at  nineteen  years  of  age,  he  had 
him  ca  t  into  prison,  in  the  citadel 
of  Glatz — a  treatment  as  unexpect- 
ed as  it  was  humiliating.  Smart- 
ing   under    a    sense    of    injustice, 


Trenck  did  not  pursue  the  politic 
course  of  an  humble  petition  to  the 
King,  but  demanded  a  court-mar- 
tial, which  only  had  the  effect  of 
further  exasperating  his  despotic 
master.  Despairing  of  redress,  he 
set  himself  in  earnest  to  escape. 
His  efforts  to  escape  and  his  fail- 
ures, constitute  in  themselves  a 
thrilling  romance.  His  first  attempt 
to  regain  his  liberty  was  frustrated 
by  the  treachery  of  a  fellow-prison- 
er, who  obtained  his  own  pardon 
by  betraying  his  schemes.  All  the 
officers  of  this  garrison  were  more 
or  less  dissatisfied,  having  been 
drafted  from  other  regiments,  and 
s<  nt  to  do  garrison  duty,  as  a  pun- 
ishment for  some  slight  infraction 
of  military  duty;  he,  therefore,  had 
some  hope  of  winning  them  over, 
as  it  was  known  among  them  that 
he  had  money.  Having  procured  a 
file  from  one  of  them,  he  filed  away 
the  bars  from  the  window  of  his 
prison,  and,  with  the  aid  of  thongs, 
cut  from  his  portmanteau,  and 
strips  of  his  sheets,  fastened  toge- 
ther, he  descended  the  perilous 
height  of  ninety  feet  to  the  moat. 
The  rain  and  darkness  seemed  at 
first  to  favor  his  enterprise,  but  the 
rain  had  also  filled  the  moat  with 
mud  and  water;  and,  in  his  attempt 
to  cross  it,  he  soon  found  himself, 
after  incredible  efforts  at  extrication, 
so  stuck  in  the  mud,  that  he  was 
compelled  to  call  to  the  sentinel 
to  inform  the  governor  of  his  situ- 
ation. He  was  left  standing  in  the 
mire  till  noon,  the  sport  of  the  sol- 
diers. Exhausted  and  dirty,  his 
long  hair  covered  with  mud,  he  was 
sent  back  to  his  prison,  the  victim 
of  shame  and  disappointment.  It 
will  be  thought  that  the  ludicrous 
termination  of  this  escapade  would 
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have  cooled  his  ardor  for  a  time, 
but  he  panted  for  his  liberty,  of 
■which  he  had  been  so  unjustly 
robbed.  Soon  after  this  fruitless 
effort,  a  Major  Doo,  accompanied 
by  two  officers,  visited  him,  and 
addressed  to  him  a  severe  lecture 
on  the  heinousness  of  his  offence  in 
attempting  to  escape,  and  called 
him  a  traitor  to  his  country.  At 
that  instant  he  seized  the  Major's 
sword,  sprang  to  the  door,  tumbled 
the  sentinel  to  the  bottom  of  the 
stairs,  attacked  the  relief  guard 
drawn  up  before  the  prison  door, 
threw  them  into  confusion,  wound- 
ed four  of  them,  made  through  the 
rest,  and  gave  an  astonishing  and 
dangerous  leap  over  the  breast- 
works, without  injury;  he  was 
equally  fortunate  in  leaping  the 
second  wall;  the  guns  of  the  men 
were  not  loaded,  and,  as  no  one 
dared  to  follow  his  perilous  leaps, 
he  had  the  start  of  them  fully  half 
an  hour  by  the  time  they  went 
throu  h  the  town  to  the  gate. 
Meeting  a  sentinel  in  a  narrow 
passage,  he  parried  his  bayonet, 
and,  wounding  him,  passed  on; 
another  sentinel  running  from  the 
outworks  to  seize  him,  he  attempt- 
ed to  close  the  palisades,  but  was 
unluckily  caught  by  the  foot,  and 
received  a  slight  bayonet-wound. 
Thus  entangled,  he  was  beaten  by 
the  soldiers  with  the  butts  of  their 
muskets,  and  dragged  back,  wound- 
ed and  bleeding,  to  his  prison. 
The  hardships  of  his  imprisonment 
were  increased  on  account  of  his 
desperate  efforts  to  escape,  and  his 
sufferings  were  further  augmented 
by  learning  that  his  sentence  had 
originally  only  been  for  one  year's 
confinement,  and  that  but  for  his 


unlucky  efforts,  he  would  have  been 
released  in  three  weeks. 

"With  the  help  of  money,  and  the 
compassion  with  which  he  had  in- 
spired his  guards,  he  made  another 
effort  to  escape,  by  bribing  about 
thirty  of  them.  This  design  was 
betrayed  by  an  Austrian  deserter, 
to  whom  it  had  been  confided.  His 
friends,  finding  they  were  betrayed, 
attempted  in  vain  to  release  him  by 
forcing  the  doors  of  his  dungeon. 
Failing  in  that,  nineteen  of  them 
escaped  into  Bohemia.  His  con- 
dition was  now  hopeless  in  the  ex- 
treme; persecuted  and  maltreated, 
with  no  money,  and  no  prospect  of 
any  amelioration,  he  had  almost 
given  up  in  despair.  In  'his  con- 
dition, he  attracted  the  sympathy 
of  a  Lieutenant  Bark,  a  Dane,  who 
told  him  that  it  was  humanly  im- 
possible for  him  to  escape,  unless 
the  officer  of  the  guard  should  as- 
sist, and  that,  while  he  was  willing 
to  sacrifice  his  life  for  him,  he  could 
not  so  far  forget  his  honor  as  to 
desert  while  on  guard,  but  he  in- 
troduced a  Lieutenant  Schell  who 
did  not  seem  to  be  affected  by  any 
such  nice  considerations.  The  gov- 
ernor was  apprise  1  by  a  spy  of  what 
was  passing,  and  issued  an  order 
for  the  arrest  of  Schell.  Schell  re- 
ceived timely  notice  from  a  friend, 
who  had  procured  a  horse,  and 
might  easily  have  escaped  into  Bo- 
hemia, but,  instead  of  doing  so,  he 
ran  into  Trtnck's  prison,  and,  hand- 
ing him  a  corporal's  sabre,  which 
he  had  concealed  under  his  cloak, 
informed  him  of  his  betrayal,  and 
only  begged  that  he  would  not  suf- 
fer him  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
their  enemies.  He  followed  Schell, 
who  told  the  sentinel  that  he  was 
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cnly  faking  the  prisoner  to  the 
officers'  apartment,  which  he  did, 
but  passed  out  at  another  door. 
They  had  not  gone  far  when  they 
were  met  by  two  officers  of  the  garri- 
son ;  springing  on  the  rampart,  they 
leaped  from  the  wall.  Trenck  es- 
caped any  serious  injury,  but  his 
friend  was  not  so  fortunate,  having 
dislocated  his  ankle.  He  handed 
his  sword  to  Trenck,  and  begged 
him  to  dispatch  him,  and  fly;  but, 
instead  of  doing  so,  Trenck  took 
him  in  his  arms,  as  he  was  a  small 
man,  and  pushed  for  the  palisades. 
It  was  fortunate  for  the  fugitives 
that  it  soon  became  so  dark  that 
they  could  not  be  seen.  As  on  the 
previous  occasion,  their  leap  over 
the  wall  had  given  them  the  start 
of  their  pursuers.  All  was  confu- 
sion and  noise  in  the  garrison;  the 
alarm  guns  were  fired,  to  arouse 
the  country,  which  usually  caused 
the  peasants  and  hussars  to  stop  the 
passes.  It  was  generally  consider- 
ed impossible  to  escape  from  Glatz 
unless  the  fugitives  got  some  hours' 
start  before  the  alarm  was  given. 
After  going  a  hundred  paces, 
Trenck  put  Schell  on  the  ground, 
to  take  a  view  of  the  situation,  and 
to  determine  their  course.  It  was 
pitchy  dark;  he  asked  where  they 
were,  the  direction  of  Bohemia,  and 
also  where  was  the  Kiver  Neiss. 
His  friend  was  so  much  exhausted 
that  he  could  not  speak,  but  point- 
ed the  direction.  He  again  took 
him  upon  his  shoulders,  and  carried 
him  to  the  river.  Hearing  the  alarm 
sounding  in  the  villages,  he  entered 
the  river,  which  was  a  little  frozen, 
and  swam  across.  It  was  a  severe 
hardship,  swimming  a  river  in  De- 
cember, and  remaining  eighteen 
hours  afterwards  in  the  open  air. 


He  carried  Schell  on  his  shoulders 
for  twelve  hours,  when  he  found  he 
could  hobble  along  with  a  stick  a 
short  distance,  and  thus,  at  times, 
relieve  him  a  little  of  his  burden. 
After  surmounting  innumerable  dif- 
ficulties in  avoiding  capture,  they 
found  themselves,  at  break  of  day, 
only  a  few  hundred  yards  from  a 
village,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain. 
To  escape  the  vigilance  of  the  vil- 
lagers, they  hit  upon  the  following 
ttratagem:  Trenck  cut  his  finger, 
and  smeared  the  blood  over  his  face 
and  clothes,  to  give  himself  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  dangerously 
wounded.  He  then  carried  Schell 
as  near  to  the  house  as  was  practi- 
cable to  avoid  discovery;  then 
Schell  tied  his  hands,  but  loosely, 
so  that  he  could  disengage  himself 
in  case  of  need,  and  hobbled  after 
him,  calling  for  help.  Seeing  two 
old  peasants,  Schell  ordered  them 
to  go  to  the  village,  and  bring  a 
cart,  and  tell  a  magistrate,  adding: 
"I  have  seized  a  knave,  who  has 
killed  my  horse,  and  in  the  struggle 
I  have  put  out  my  ankle.  However, 
I  have  wounded  and  bound  him. 
Fly  quickly  and  fetch  a  cart,  lest  he 
should  die  before  he  is  hanged." 
The  peasant  woman  took  compas- 
sion on  them,  and  gave  them  mi  k 
and  bread  to  eat.  In  a  short  time, 
one  of  the  old  peasants  recognized 
Schell  as  one  of  the  fugitives  de- 
scribed by  persons  searching  for 
them.  Trenck  threw  off  his  dis- 
guise, and,  running  to  the  stable, 
while  Schell  detained  the  old  man, 
he  found  three  horses,  two  of  which- 
he  took,  and  easily  effected  their 
escape,  though  hotly  pursued. 

When  safely  arrived  at  Brannard, 
in  Bohemia,  he  sent  the  horses  to 
their    owner,    and    the    corporal's 
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sword  back  to  Glatz.  He  also  wrote 
to  the  King  of  Prussia,  protesting 
his  innocence,  and  supplicating  jus- 
tice, but  received  no  answer.  Lib- 
erty was  very  sweet  to  Trenck,  but 
his  position  was  far  from  comfort- 
able. He  had  ever  lived  among  the 
first  people  of  the  land,  and  had 
every  want  supplied.  He  now  found 
himself  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land, 
with  but  one  louis  d'or  in  his  purse, 
and  his  friend  Schell  so  crippled  as 
to  require  several  weeks  for  his  re- 
covery. When  he  recovered,  they 
found  they  had  sold  everything  they 
could  spare,  and  had  between  them 
but  four  florins  left.  Trenck  had 
hoped  for  assistance  from  his  Aus- 
trian cousin,  Trenck,  whose  present 
of  horses  had  done  so  much  to- 
wards getting  him  into  trouble,  but, 
to  his  dismay,  he  found  that  he  was 
closely  confined,  and  under  criminal 
prosecution.  After  great  hardship 
and  suffering,  he,  with  Schell,  visit- 
ed his  sister  in  Brandenburg,  hop- 
ing for  assistance  from  her.  Before 
arriving  there,  they  were  reduced  to 
such  straits  as  to  be  compelled  to 
sell  ScheH's  waistcoat  to  avoid  star- 
vation. His  sister  and  her  husband 
were  so  terrified  at  the  idea  of  re- 
ceiving a  proscribed  wanderer,  that 
they  refused  to  see  him,  and  re- 
quested him  to  depart. 

At  Ebling  he  received  assistance 
from  frienefs,  and  thence  proceeded 
to  Vienna.  There,  though  received 
with  some  kindness,  he  soon  found 
that  he  was  likely  to  be  involved  in 
certain  misfortunes  which  had  over- 
taken his  cousin. 

Leaving  Vienna,  he  met  at  Nu- 
remberg a  body  of  Russian  troops, 
marching  to  the  Netherlands,  com- 
manded by  a  relative  of  his  mother. 
Advised  by  his  relative  to  join  the 


Russian  service,  he  did  so,  and  re- 
ceived the  command  of  a  company 
of  dragoons.  Peace  soon  followed, 
and,  having  been  named  heir  to  his 
cousin,  who  had  died  in  Austria,  he 
proceeded  to  Vienna.  There,  after 
protracted  law-suits  respecting  his 
cousin's  property,  of  which  he  only 
realized  a  fraction,  he  f  und  that, 
by  his  pertinacity  in  defending  his 
claims,  he  had  incurred  the  enmity 
of  men  in  power,  who  plotted  his 
ruin.  Although  in  the  Austrian 
service,  he  did  not  think  it  impru- 
dent to  go  to  the  independent  city 
of  Dantzic  to  arrange  the  affairs  of 
his  mother,  who  had  recently  died. 
The  Prussian  authorities  were  no- 
tified of  this  movement  by  his  ene- 
mies, and,  regardless  of  the  rights 
of  their  weaker  neighbor,  had  him 
arrested,  and  carried,  under  a  strong 
escort,  to  Berlin,  from  whence 
Frederick  sent  him,  with  little  cere- 
mony, to  the  fortress  of  Madge- 
burg. 

HIS    SECOND    IMPRISONMENT. 

One  would  think  that  up  to  this 
time  fortune  had  dealt  out  to  Trenck 
more  than  the  average  share  of  mis- 
fortunes that  fall  to  the  lot  of  one 
man,  but  in  reality  his  evils  were 
only  about  to  commence.  Arriving 
at  Madgeburg,  he  was  deprived  of 
all  his  money  and  trinkets,  and  cast 
into  a  dungeon  prepared  for  his  re- 
ceplion.  This  dungeon  was  a  case- 
mate, six  feet  wide  by  ten  long.  The 
window,  double  barred  and  graced, 
was  in  a  wall  seven  feet  ihick,  so  si- 
tuated that,  though  he  had  light,  he 
could  see  neither  heaven  nor  earth, 
nor  could  he  see  or  be  seen  by  any 
one;  a  bedstead,  mattrass  and  stove, 
immovably  ironed  to  the  floor,  con- 
stituted the  furniture  of  his  doleful 
chamber.     He  was  furnished  but  a 
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pound  and  a  half  of  mouldy  bread 
and  a  jug  of  water,  once  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  which  was  handed  him 
through  an  aperture  in  the  door. 
Having  an  excellent  appetite,  he 
suffered  excessively  from  hunger. 
His  experience  was  the  common  one 
under  like  circumstances.  Imme- 
diately after  dropping  to  sleep,  he 
would  dream  of  feasting  at  some 
table,  luxuriously  loaded.  "When 
awakened  by  the  pangs  of  hunger, 
the  dishes  vanished,  and  nothing 
remained  but  the  reality  of  his  dis- 
tress. His  tortures  prevented  sleep. 
The  eleven  months  that  this  state 
of  things  continued,  he  afterwards 
looked  upon  as  the  severest  of  all 
the  trials  of  his  fortitude,  of  which 
his  life  furnished  such  a  number. 
Such  severities  produced  an  eager 
desire  for  liberty. 

He  observed,  when  his  imprison- 
ment had  continued  about  two 
months,  that  the  weekly  visitation 
of  the  governor  and  town  major, 
the  only  times  his  prison  doors  were 
ever  opened,  occurred  invariably  on 
the  same  day  of  the  week;  he  there- 
upon commenced  a  plan  of  escape, 
which  would  have  been  prevented 
by  more  regular  visitations.  Guard- 
ed by  only  one  sentinel  at  a  time, 
he  soon  found  among  the  reliefs 
two  who  described  to  him  tLe  situ- 
ation of  his  prison.  His  plan  was 
to  penetrate  to  the  adjoining  case- 
mate, the  door  of  which  was  not 
shut,  and  escape  to  Saxony.  By 
great  labor  and  perseverance  he 
worked  off  the  iron  which  fastened 
the  stove — that,  with  the  nails  pro- 
cured in  the  operation,  furnished 
his  tools,  all  of  which  he  carefully 
replaced  in  expectation  of  the 
weekly  visit.  His  task  was  to  work 
a  hole  through  the  wall,  seven  feet. 


thick,  behind  and  concealed  by  the 
stove.  The  first  layer  of  the  wall 
was  of  brick,  the  rest  of  hewn  stone. 
He  was  compelled  to  number  the 
bricks  and  stone  to  enable  him  to 
replace  them  carefully  when  a  visit 
was  expected.  To  prevent  disco- 
very, he  had  to  pound  up  the  mor- 
tar, and,  wetting  it,  filled  up  the  in- 
terstices, and,  with  a  brush  made 
with  his  hair,  he  neatly  whitewash- 
ed the  place,  so  that  it  was  not  ob- 
served in  the  darkened  room.  This 
plastering  and  whitewashing  opera- 
tion, he  computes  that  he  perform- 
ed at  least  one  hundred  times.  His 
greatest  trouble  was  to  remove  the 
rubbish,  all  of  which  he  could  not 
replace.  To  effect  this,  he  scatter- 
ed it  about  his  chamber,  and  ground 
it  fine  with  his  feet.  This  dust  he 
strewed  in  the  aperture  of  the  win- 
dow, which  he  was  enabled  to  reach 
by  using  the  now  loosened  stove. 
He  tied  splinters  from  his  bedstead, 
together  with  the  raveled  yarn  of 
an  old  stocking,  and  made  a  brush 
of  his  long  hair,  and,  having  work- 
ed a  hole  under  the  grating  of  the 
window,  with  his  mop  he  pushed 
the  dust  to  the  outer  side  of  the 
window,  and,  waiting  for  the  wind  at 
night  to  blow  it  away,  he  swept  it 
out,  and  no  appearance  of  it  re- 
irained.  He  supposed  that  by  this 
expedient  he  rid  himself  of  three 
hundred  weight  of  earth;  but,  this 
being  insufficient,  he  resorted  to 
the  plan  of  making  the  dirt  into 
little  balls,  and  blowing  them  out 
with  paper  tubes.  He  was  much 
assisted  in  his  labors  by  a  kind- 
hearted  sentinel,  who  gave  him  an 
old  iron  ramrod  and  a  knife.  After 
unremitting  labors  for  six  months, 
he  approached  the  accomplishment 
of  his  designs.     He  had  won  the 
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sympathies  of  several  sentinels; 
and,  among  others,  an  old  grena- 
dier, named  Gefhardt;  irom  him  he 
gained  valuable  information  of  the 
circumstances  which  might  conduce 
to  his  escape.  By  his  assistance  he 
became  acquainted  with  a  young 
Jewess,  whose  father  had  suffered 
ten  years'  imprisonment.  She  won 
over  two  other  sentinels,  who  per- 
mi  ted  her  to  speak  to  him  when 
they  stood  guard.  By  tying  his 
splinters  together,  he  made  a  stick 
long  enough  to  reach  the  palisades, 
which  enabled  him  to  obtain  paper, 
and  to  communicate  with  his  friends 
by  wriang,  in  which  he  was  assisted 
by  this  compassionate  girl,  and  he 
also  obtained  another  knife  and  a 
file. 

At  this  time  the  King  came  to  re- 
view at  Mudgeburg,  and  fearing  his 
escape,  ordered  a  new  cell  to  be 
built,  prescribing,  himself,  the  irons 
by  which  he  was  to  be  secured. 
Gefhardt  heard  of  this,  and  inform- 
ed him,  telling  him  that  the  new 
cell  could  not  be  completed  for  a 
month.  Working  with  renewed  en- 
ergy, he  was  at  the  point  of  success  ; 
but  on  the  very  night  which  he  had 
appointed  for  his  flight,  and  some 
days  sooner  than  he  had  supposed* 
his  new  quarters  could  be  completed, 
a  carriage  was  driven  up  to  the  door 
of  his  prison,  which  was  thrown 
open  so  quickly  as  barely  to  enable 
him  to  conceal  his  knifr,  he  was  or- 
dered to  dress  himself ;  irons  were 
fastened  on  his  wrists  and  ankles  ; 
his  eyes  were  bandaged,  and  he  was 
conducted  to  his  new  cell.  These 
enormous  chains,  fastened  to  a  ring 
in  the  wall,  were  fixed  to  his  ankles, 
which  only  enabled  him,  with  con- 
siderable pain,  to  move  from  side  to 
side  three  or  four  feet ;  they   next 


rivited  a  huge  iron  band  of  about  a 
hand's  breadth,  around  his  naked 
body,  to  which  hung  a  chain,  sus- 
pending an  iron  bar  as  thick  as  a 
man's  arm,  and  two  feet  long,  at  each 
end  of  which  was  a  handcuff  to  re- 
ceive his  wrists.  As  they  left  him, 
he  heard  the  horrible  grating  of  four 
doors  that  were  successively  locked 
on  him.  Ho  sat  destitute,  alone,  in 
thick  darkness,  upon  the  bare  earth, 
with  a  weight  of  fetters  insupport- 
able to  nature.  The  description  of 
his  dungeon  I  will  give  you  in  his 
own  words  : 

"  Day  at  length  returned,  but 
where  was  its  splendor?  Fled — I 
beheld  it  not.  Yet  was  its  glimmer- 
ing obscurity  sufficient  to  show  me 
my  dungeon.  In  breadth  it  was 
about  eight  feet,  in  length  ten.  No 
stove  was  allowed.  In  a  corner  was 
a  seat  four  bricks  broad,  on  which  I 
might  sit  and  recline  against  the 
wall.  Opposite  the  ring  to  which  I 
was  fastened,  the  light  was  admitted 
through  a  semicircular  aperture, 
one  foot  high  and  two  in  diameter. 
This  aperture  ascended  to  the  centre 
of  the  wall,  which  was  six  feet  thick, 
and  at  the  central  part  was  a  close 
iron  grating,  from  which  outward 
the  aperture  descended,  and  its  ex- 
tremities were  secured  by  strong 
iron  bars.  My  dungeon  v*as  built 
in  the  ditch  of  the  fortification,  and 
the  aperture  by  which  the  light  en 
tered  was  so  covered  by  the  wall  of 
the  rampart,  that  instead  of  finding 
immediate  passage,  the  light  only 
gained  admission  by  reflection. 
This,  considering  the  smallness  of 
the  aperture,  and  the  impediments 
of  grating  and  iron  bars,  must  needs 
make  the  obscurity  great,  yet  my 
eyes  in  time  became  so  accustomed 
to  this  glimmering,  that  I  could  see 
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a  mouse  run.  Between  the  grating 
and  the  bars  was  a  glass  window, 
with  a  small  central  casement,  which 
might  be  opened  to  admit  the  air. 
The  name  of  Trenck  was  built  in  the 
wall  in  red  brick,  and  under  my  feet 
was  a  tombstone  with  the  name  of 
Trenck  also  cut  on  it,  and  carved 
with  a  death's  head.  The  doors  of 
my  dungeon  were  double,  and  form- 
ed of  oak  ;  without  these  was  an 
open  space,  or  front  cell,  which  was 
likewise  shut  in  by  double  doors. 
The  ditch  in  which  this  dread- 
ful den  was  built  was  enclosed  on 
both  sides  by  palisades  twelve  feet 
high." 

The  only  exercise  Trenck  could 
now  take  was  by  jumping  up  and 
down  ;  he  kept  himself  warm  by 
swinging  his  arms.  The  tombstone 
was  not  an  inappropriate  ornament, 
as  the  water  trickled  down  from  the 
thick  arches,  and  he  states  that  he 
was  immersed  in  water  for  six 
months.  Nothing  but  his  hercu1  ean 
frame  and  buoyant  hopes  could  have 
sustained  what  was  no  doubt  in- 
tended to  destroy  him.  He  was  vi- 
sited daily  at  noon,  at  which  times 
the  doors  had  to  be  kept  open  to 
prevent  the  dampness  of  the  air 
from  putting  out  the  candles.  A 
camp  bed  and  mattress  were  fur- 
nished him,  and,  to  his  great  joy,  a 
much  larger  supply  of  bread.  But 
his  joy  was  of  short  duration  ;  his 
long  fast  had  so  injured  his  diges- 
tion, that  his  excess  brought  on  vio- 
lent cramps,  from  which  he- thought 
he  would  have  died.  Not  able  to 
extend  himself  on  his  mattress,  he 
drew  his  fetters  together,  so  as  to 
enable  him  to  sit  on  it,  and  then 
he  reflected  that  of  all  his  nights 
of  suffering,  this  was  the  foremost. 
Becovering    in    three    days    from 


this  unhappy  condition,  hi3  thoughts 
again  turned  to  means  of  escape. 
He  forced  his  right  hand  through 
the  handcuff,  though,  in  the  ef- 
fort, the  blood  trickled  from  his 
nails  ;  he  could  not  withdraw  the 
left  hand,  but  by  rubbing  the  rivifc 
with  a  brick,  effected  its  release. 
His  great  strength  enabled  him  to 
bend  back  the  hook  fastened  in  the 
ring  round  his  body,  and  also  by 
doubling,  twisting,  and  wrenching 
the  links  of  the  chain  whjch  held 
him  to  the  wall,  and  by  violent  leaps 
upwards,  to  break  that  also.  All 
these  he  managed  so  to  rearrange 
as  to  avoid  detection,  although  from 
the  swollen  condition  of  his  right 
hand,  he  found  it  very  difficult  at 
first  to  force  it  back  into  its  hand- 
handcuff,  which  he  did  after  suffer- 
ing excruciating  pain.  His  present 
plan  was  to  cut  round  the  locks  of 
the  oaken  door.  He  found  to  his 
joy  that  they  were  only  an  inch 
thick,  and  thought  it  possible  to  cut 
through  them  all  in  twenty-four 
hours.  Such  was  the  condition  of 
his  right  hand  that  he  had  to  defer 
the  execution  of  his  plans  for  seve- 
ral days.  When  he  found  his  hand 
sufficiently  recovered,  as  soon  as  his 
daily  visitation  was  over,  he  com- 
menced operations.  The  first  of  the 
double  doors,  which  opened  in- 
ward, was  conquered  in  an  hour. 
The  next  was  a  very  different  task, 
it  opened  outward,  and  he  found, 
after  cutting  round  the  lock,  that  it 
was  fastened  by  a  bar,  and  there  was 
nothing  left  but  to  cut  the  whole 
door  away  above  the  bar.  Inces- 
sant and  incredible  labor  made  this 
possible,  though  everything  had  to 
be  done  in  the  dark,  and  his  fingers 
were  lacerated  and  clothed  with 
blood.     At  daylight  the  task  was  ac- 
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complished,  and  the  next  of  the 
double  doors  attacked  ;  this,  as  it 
opened  inward,  was  soon  overcome. 
The  sun  rose,  and  the  fourth  was  to 
be  cut  as  the  second.  His  strength 
had  failed,  and  boh  hands  were 
raw.  After  resting  awhile,  he  set  to 
work  again,  and  had  made  a  cut  of 
a  foot  long,  when  his  knife  snapped, 
and  the  broken  blade  fell  on  the 
other  side.  This  ended  all  his  hopes. 
Dispirited,  and  mad  with  pain  and 
oppression,  he  returned  to  his  cell 
and  awaited  detection  in  a  sort  of 
dogged  despair.  He  determined, 
however,  to  force  a  capitulation  from 
his  keepers  that  his  efforts  to  escape 
should  be  passed  over,  and  his  con- 
dition, at  least,  not  made  worse  than 
it  had  been.  When  they  came, 
they  were  astonished  to  find  him  as 
he  stood,  desperate,  besmeared  with 
blood,  with  long,  shaggy  beard  and 
hair,  kis  broken  knife  in  one  hand, 
and  a  brick  in  the  other,  a  picture 
of  horror,  defying  them  to  do  their 
worst,  and  vowing  that  he  would  not 
be  taken  alive,  unless  they  promised 
that  t;ey  would  heap  no  greater 
hardships  upon  him.  His  fierce  ap- 
pearance staggered  the  guard  that 
were  ordered  to  take  him.  Owing 
to  the  narrow  pas -age,  only  two 
could  approach  him  at  one  time. 
The  order  was  renewed.  When  the 
foremost  grenadier  was  knocked 
down,  the  rest  fell  back  to  avoid  the 
missiles.  The  capitulation  was  ef- 
fected, and  they  agreed  to  iron  him 
exactly  as  he  had  been.  Such  was 
his  condition  as  even  to  move  the 
pity  of  his  keepers.  A  surgeon  was 
sent  for,  who  dressed  his  wounds 
and  gave  him  some  wine  and  gruel. 
After  four  days  of  excessive  pain 
and  suffering,  he  was  found  some- 
what better,  and  the  irons  were  re- 


newed as  agreed,  except  that  the 
chain  which  fastened  him  to  the 
wall  was  larger  than  before. 

Trenck's  trials,  sufferings,  and  re- 
peated disappointments  were  enough 
to  craze  an  ordinary  man,  but  he 
had  resources  ia  himself  that  sus- 
tained him.  Besides,  often  revolv- 
ing in  his  mind  the  scenes  and  ac- 
quaintances or  former  days,  he  com- 
posed speeches,  fables,  odes  and  sa- 
tires, which  he  repeated  aloud,  and 
which,  owing  to  a  retentive  me- 
mory, he  was  enabled,  after  ob- 
taining his  freedom,  to  write  out 
in  such  numbers  as  to  fi.l  two 
volumes  with  his  prison  labors.  Not 
more  than  three  weeks  after  his  last 
failure,  he  found  means  to  commu- 
nicate with  his  good  friend,  Gef- 
hard  ,  while  on  guard.  Gefhardt 
furnished  him  with  a  sheet  of  pa- 
per, wrapped  on  a  wire,  which  he 
passed  through  the  grating;  he  also 
furnished  him  with  a  pin,  a  piece  of 
wax  candle,  and  tender  to  light  it 
with.  Pricking  his  finger,  with  the 
blood  he  wrote  to  a  friend  in  Vien- 
na, who  sent  him  a  supply  of  mo- 
ney, which  Gefhardt  brought  him  in 
his  jug  of  water,  managing  while  on 
guard,  to  be  appointed  to  clean  his 
cell ;  he  also  furnished  him  with 
two  files.  With  the  same  perseve- 
rance, energy,  and  ingenuity  that 
had  characterized  his  other  effort, 
he  went  to  work  again.  He  managed 
to  arrange  the  grating  in  the  win- 
dow so  that  it  could  be  removed  at 
will,  by  which  he  obtained  free  com- 
munication with  the  outside,  fr^sh 
air,  and  some  necessary  implements, 
tinder  and  candles.  The  floor  of 
this  dungeon  was  not  stone,  but  oak 
planks,  three  inches  thick,  three 
beds  of  which  were  laid  crosswise, 
and  were  fastened  by  nails  half  an 
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Inch  thick,  and  a  foot  long.  Having 
worked  round  the  head  of  one  of 
these,  he  made  use  of  the  hole  at 
the  end  of  the  bar  that  separated 
his  hands  to  draw  it  out ;  and  this 
nail  he  sharpened  on  his  tombstone 
into  an  excellent  chisel ;  with  this 
he  cut  through  the  floor,  surmount- 
ing incredible  difficulties  by  his  skill 
and  ingenuity.  But  fate  seemed  to 
fight  against  Trench — a  second  let- 
ter which  he  had  written  to  Vienna 
was  discovered,  and  thus  again  his 
hopes  were  frustrated. 

The  sentinels  were  doubled,  and 
a  new  governor,  named  Borcli,  who 
was  of  a  more  tyrannical  disposition 
even  than  his  predecessors,  having 
been  appointed,  he  was  loaded  with 
a  monstrous  iron  collar,  connected 
with  chains  to  his  ankles.  His  situ- 
ation was  now  deplorable  indeed. 
The  enormous  iron  round  his  neck 
prevented  motion.  The  chains  that 
descended  from  the  neck  collar  had 
to  be  supported  first  with  one  hand, 
then  the  other,  for  if  thrown  be- 
hind they  nearly  strangled  him,  and 
if  allowed  to  hang  forward,  they 
caused  excessive  headache.  The 
weight  of  the  chains  upon  his  arms 
prevented  circulation,  and  made 
them  waste  away  perceptibly.  He 
could  obtain  but  little  sleep,  and  un- 
der this  accumulation  of  suffering, 
he  fell  ill  of  a  burning  fever. 

Sitting  on  the  bare  ground,  in  a 
dark,  damp  dungeon,  without  a  bed 
or  straw,  his  limbs  loaded  with  heavy 
irons,  with  no  refreshment  but  dry, 
ammunition  bread,  with  no  medi- 
cine, and  hope  almost  gone,  relying 
for  recovery  alone  upon  his  power- 
ful constitution,  he  continued  ill 
about  two  months.  His  sufferings 
melted  to  pity  some  of  the  officers  ; 
one  of  them  helped  him  to  release 


himself  from  some  of  his  irons,  and 
gave  him  further  information  as  to 
the  situation  of  his  dangeon.  Ho 
learned  that  if  he  could  mine 
through  thirty-seven  feet  of  earth, 
he  should  undoubtedly  be  free. 
With  unmoved  zeal  he  set  to  work 
as  soon  as  he  was  well ;  the  ground 
he  had  to  mine  was  fine,  white  sa'  d, 
in  which  he  worked  rapidly,  but  he 
found  the  old  difficulty  in  hiding  the 
rubbish.  On  one  occasion  the  sen- 
tinel heard  the  underground  noise, 
and  gave  the  alarm,  but  he  managed 
to  get  everything  arranged  before 
search  was  made;  a  second  alarm 
from  the  same  cause  brought  about 
a  discovery,  which  led  to  great  ag- 
gravation of  his  sufferings.  To  pre- 
vent the  possibility  of  escape,  and 
possibly  wLh  the  cruel  purpose  of 
torturing  him,  Borch  ordered  that 
the  sentinels  should  call  him  every 
quarter  of  an  hour,  which  effectually 
prevented  sleep,  until  use  and  ne- 
cessity taught  him  to  answer  with- 
out waking.  This  continued  for 
four  years,  when  it  was  stopped  by 
the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  Cassel.  A 
new  governor  having  taken  the 
place  of  the  cruel  Borch,  he  was  in- 
dulged in  more  air  and  light,  and 
some  other  slight  ameliorations  of 
his  condition.  He  now  endeavored 
to  amuse  himself,  and  to  drive  off 
despair  and  madness  by  carving 
verses  and  figures  with  a  nail  on  the 
pewter  cups  in  which  his  food  was 
brought.  Practice  made  him  won- 
derfully perfect  in  this  work.  The 
engraved  cups  were  in  great  demand 
among  the  curious.  On  one,  which 
made  quite  a  sensation  in  Vienna, 
was  engraved  a  bird  in  a  cage,  held 
by  a  Turk,  with  the  following  in- 
scription :  "  The  bird  sings  even  in 
the  storm  ;  open  his  cage,  break  his 
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fetters,  ye  friends  of  virtue,  and  his 
songs  shall  be  the  delight  of  your 
abode."  He  was  compelled  to  give 
up  this  employment  on  account  of 
the  injury  to  his  sight,  and  the 
agony  caused  by  the  pressure  of  the 
huge  iron  collar  on  his  neck.  Ano- 
ther misfortune  befell  him  about 
this  time.  He  had  tamed  a  mouse 
about  two  years  before,  -ml  taught 
him  many  little  tricks  that  amused 
him  in  his  solitude.  One  night,  a 
sentinel  heard  him  speaking  to  the 
playful  little  creature,  which  led  to 
suspicion,  and  a  visi  tfrom  the  town 
major,  with  a  smith  and  mason.  Af- 
ter searching  and  sounding  in  vain, 
they  asked  him  what  the  noise  was. 
He  whistled,  and  the  mouse  ran  out 
and  jumped  on  his  shoulder.  They 
had  the  unheard-of  inhumanity  to 
take  the  little  creature  from  him.  It 
was  given  to  a  "adv,  but  not  liking 
its  new  friend,  pined  and  died  in  a 
few  days.  Deprived  of  his  sources 
of  amusement,  he  again  began  to 
scheme  for  his  escape,  but  was 
spared  making  the  attempt.  He 
had  always  looked  to  the  termina- 
tion of  war  between  Prussia  and 
Austria  as  the  probable  conclusion 
of  his  imprisonment ;  but  peace  had 
been  concluded  for  nine  months, 
and  he  was  still  a  prisoner.  At  last, 
however,  when  he  supposed  he  had 
lost  all  hope,  the  Lieutenant  of  the 
guard  brought  the  joyful  order  for 
his  release  •  his  chains  were  knocked 
off,  and  he  was  free.  He  was  set  at  lib- 
erty on  the  24th  of  December,  1763, 
after  a  confinement  of  nine  years, 
five  months,  and  eleven  days,  at 
Madgeburg,  which,  added  to  the  se- 
venteen months  at  G-laz,  amounted 
to  eleven  years  of  terrible  imprison- 
ment. 


Trenck  was  released  on  condition 
that  he  would  never  set  foot  on  Prus- 
sian territories — a  promise  which  he 
kept  until  the  death  of  Frederick, 
wt.en,  the  restriction  being  removed, 
he  revisited  his  native  country  in 
1787,  after  an  exile  of  forty-two 
years. 

The  Princess,  to  whom  he  owed 
so  lar^e  a  share  of  his  misfortunes, 
now  an  aged  woman,  is  said  to  have 
expressed  a  becoming  sympathy  for 
his  losses  and  privations.  This  was 
all.  When  he  returned  to  Vienna, 
after  his  release,  he  met  with  little 
success  in  recovering  his  property. 
He  went  thence  to  Aix  la  Chapelle, 
and,  in  1765,  married  the  daughter 
of  the  burgomaster  of  that  city. 
His  efforts  were  directed,  at  differ- 
ent times,  to  politics,  literature,  and 
commerce,  as  a  wine  merchant,  but 
with  no  great  success  in  any  of  them. 
The  Empress  Maria  Theresa  be- 
stowed a  pension  on  his  wife,  which 
she  enjoyed  till  the  death  of  the 
Empress.  Trenck  eagerly  embraced 
tiie  revolutionary  doctrines  which 
were  let  loose  in  France,  and  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  year  1791,  he 
visited  that  country.  Instead  of 
meeting  with  friends,  he  was  de- 
nounced as  a  secret  emissary  of  the 
King  of  Prassia.  There  being  no 
evidence  to  support  this  charge,  he 
was  about  to  be  released,  when  he 
was  accused  of  having  taken  part  in 
a  conspiracy  in  prison.  For  this  he 
was  guillotined,  July  25,  1794. 
"  First  a  sufferer  from  despotism,  he 
ultimately  fell  a  victim  to  what  is 
equally  dangerous  and  hateful,  a  sa- 
vage and  unrestricted  democracy." 
He,  too,  had  his  witticism  at  the 
scaffold,  though  not  so  pointed  as 
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some  others.     As   he   sat  with   his     qu   une  comedie  a  la   Robespierre* 
companions  upon  the  car,  on  their  These  were  Trenck's  last  words — 

way   to   execution,  he   said   to   the      a  few  moments  ended   his  eventful 
gaping  crowd  :  "Eh  Men,  eh  Men,  de     history. 

quoi,  vous  emervillez  vous  f    Ceci  n'est        *  Note  to  Frederick  The  Great  and  his  Fa- 

mily. 


THE  SOLDIER'S  HOME. 

Is  it  where  his  infant  feet  have  trod, 

In  the  joy  of  childish  glee, 
Like  the  woodland  bird  with  his  merry  song, 

'Neath  the  boughs  of  the  forest  tree  ? 
Is  it  where  his  boyhood's  days  were  passed, 

And  youth's  bright  dreams  began, 
"Where  ambition's  dawn,  with  its  kindling  pride, 

Gave  promise  of  the  man  ? 

Not  there  is  the  soldier's  home. 

Where  the  cane  in  rank  luxuriance  grows, 

In  the  glow  of  the  genial  sun, 
"Where  the  Father  of  Waters  in  his  mighty  courso 

And  giant  strength  doth  run  ? 
"Where  the  cotton  throws  out  its  snowy  fleece, 

Or  in  that  bright  land  of  flowers, 
Where  the  orange-tree  yiel  Is  its  golden  fruit, 

And  the  wild  rcne  breaths  in  bowers  ? 

Not  there  has  he  a  home  1 

In  the  rich  savannahs  of  the  South, 

Where  the  rice- plant  drops  its  grain, 
Where  the  olive  oak  rears  its  kingly  head, 

O'er  the  forest  trees  to  reign  ? 
Where  the  sweet  magnolia  scents  the  gale, 

And  the  jessamines  perfume, 
Where  the  myrtle  wild,  with  its  livery  bright* 

Doth  lighten  the  forest's  gloom  ? 

Not  there  is  the  soldier's  home. 

Is  it  where  the  tall  palmetto  grows, 

Or  'neath  the  mountain's  crest, 
Where  the  limpid  streams  o'er  their  rocky  beds, 

Dance  on  and  never  rest  ? 
Where  the  cloud  up-throws  its  silvery  veil, 

And  the  sunset's  lingering  beam, 
Kisses  their  tops  with  its  crimson  glow, 

And  purple  evening's  g'eam? 

Oh,  there  he  has  no  home ! 
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On  the  fertile  prairies  of  the  West, 

Where  the  kind  and  generous  soil,  • 

To  the  laborer  yields  a  rich  reward 

For  all  his  care  and  toil  ? 
Where  the  emigrant's  rustic  cottage  stands, 

And  the  rank  grass  wild  and  free, 
Rises  and  falls  as  the  breeze  blows  o'er, 

Like  the  billows  of  the  sea? 

Not  there  is  the  soldier's  home  J 

For  over  them  all  the  ruthless  foe, 

Like  the  locusts  dark  have  trod  ; 
The  fields  laid  waste,  the  roof-trees  bare, 

Have  leveled  with  the  sod. 
The  chimneys  down  the  blackened  walls, 

The  ruined  hearth-stones  there, 
The  vacant  cots  where  the  servants  dwelt, 

And  their  children  played,  show  where 
The  soldier  had  a  home. 

In  the  tented  field  where  the  cannon's  roar, 

And  the  musket's  rattling  sound, 
Where  the  drum's  long  roll,  and  the  bugle  note, 

And  the  clash  of  arms  resound, 
Where  foe  to  foe  in  human  strife 

And  deadly  conflict  meet, 
With  the  hissing  ball  and  the  bayonet  thrust, 

And  the  dead  around  his  feet — 

Oh  1  there  was  late  his  home  I 

But  other  homes  has  the  soldier  brave, 

From  the  battle's  din  away, 
In  the  loving  hearts  of  the  good  and  true, 

The  gentle  and  the  gay — 
There  is  a  sacred  corner  kept, 

An  altar  pure  and  kin  1, 
With  the  vestal  flame  of  Heaven's  own  love, 

Where  the  soldier  is  enshrined. 

And  there  has  he  a  home ! 

In  the  lordly  mansions  of  the  rich, 

Where  ease  and  plenty  meet, 
At  his  well-filled  board  of  bounteous  store, 

The  soldier  has  a  seat. 
In  the  mountain  cot  of  the  humble  poor, 

Or  near  the  swelling  tide, 
The  door  may  be  closed  'painst  the  wintry  wind, 

But  the  latch-string  is  outside. 

And  there  is  the  soldier's  homo  I 
Virginia*  Lsluas. 
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BEAD  UNDER  THE  ROSES. 

A  NOVEL. 

BY   MISS    NELLIE   MARSHALL, 
Authoress  of  "Eleanor  Moreton,"  "  Electra,"  &c 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE   DARK    HOUSE   IN     "WEST   FOURTH." 

The  exquisite  radiance  of  an  Oc- 
tober evening  hung,  like  a  veil,  be- 
tween heaven  and  earth.  The  blue 
sky,  smiling  and  fair,  seemed  to 
clasp  the  universe  in  the  fulness  of 
its  love.  The  myriads  of  stars  glit- 
tered and  gleamed, 

"Like  a  swarm  of  fire-flies,  tangled  in  a 
silver  braid," 

and  the  moon,  diamond-crested, 
swept  on  in  unclouded  majesty, 
flashing  her  glory  over  the  deserfed 
thoroughfares,  and  gloomy  alleys, 
as  refulgently  as  she  had  ever  done 
when  lustering  the  marble  stelas  of 
Pisa's  silent  Campo  Santo.  The 
erepa  myrtle  nodded  its  rose-color- 
ed plumes  to  the  stately  scarlet  and 
snowy  clusters  of  the  evergrc  n 
nerium,  and  the  roses  and  wood- 
bine nestled  together  to  catch  the 
kisses  of  the  freshening  breeze, 
blowing  inland  from  the  rippling 
waves  of  "  La  belle  Riviere." 

Night  brooded  over  the  populous 
city  of  Cincinnati,  much  as  it  does 
over  the  cosmopolitan  boulevards 
of  all  cities,  and  has  done  since  the 
cosmogony  of   the  world's  civiliza- 


tion. The  jarring  tumult  of  this 
Babylon  was  as  that  of  all  others, 
with  its  din  of  voices,  its  night-long 
crash  of  engines,  and  presses  that 
never  pause.  The  Vulcanic  arms 
of  labor  do  not  rest.  Cincinnati  is 
sleepless;  at  all  hours  of  the  night 
people  may  be  heard  going  their 
ways — engines  toiling  in  contiguous 
streets,  and  hacks  driving  towards 
ferries  or  railroad  termini. 

"  West  Fourth  street"  is  to  this 
"Queen  City"  of  the  West  what 
Fifth  avenue  is  to  New  York  and 
"Rotten  Row"  to  London — the 
centre  of  fashion — a  street  of  com- 
parative palaces.  And  here,  on  this 
autumn  evening,  were  lighted  draw- 
ing rooms,  graceful  forms  flitting 
past  lace-draped  windows,  mellow 
strains  of  music,  gay  son^s,  and 
cheerful  voices,  adapted  to  enliven 
the  hearts  of  those  fortunate  pos- 
sessors of  "home"  and  its  allure- 
ments, and  to  deepen  the  wanderer's 
sense  of  desolation  and  despair. 

Circled  by  these  elegant  bon  ton 
mirrors  stood  a  tall,  Ogygian-looking 
residence,  distinguishable  .or  its 
gloomy,  tenantless  aspect.  Two 
lofty  Alanthus  trees,  standing,  like 
grim  sentinels,  in  front  of   it,  cast 
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additional  gloom,  with  their  branches 
sweeping  downward;  nor  lights,  nor 
flowers,  nor  laughter,  nor  songs  told 
the  mansion  was  inhabited.  It 
stood  like  a  monument — a  quaint 
mausoleum  of  ancient  architecture, 
as  much  out  of  place  as  Adra's  fa- 
mous castle,  celebrated  in  the  wars 
of  the  Guelps  and  Guibelines,  would 
have  been  if  suddenly  transported 
from  Longabardia  to  the  great  mall 
of  Central  Park. 

A  careful  observer,  however,  look- 
ing upward  to  the  narrow,  peaked, 
and  cilery-crowned  windows,  would 
have    seen    from    one    of    them   a 
young  woman,  bending  out,  like  a 
pale,    sweet    flower,    to    catch   the 
kisses  of  the  night  wind.     But  none 
were  near  to  cast  either  thought  or 
glance   upon   her.      Life's   varying 
emotions  of  interest  and  enjoyment 
are  too  conrp  icaled  and  intense  for 
the  world's  denizens  to  b  stow  at- 
tention upon  aught  which  revolves 
beyond   the   social  gnomon.      And 
surely    this  beautiful   entity  might 
have  been — for  all  her  communion 
witli  the  world — chewing  the  Gizy-  ' 
phus  lotus  beside  the  azure  ripples 
of  Bahr-el-Azrek.      With  her  chin 
resting  in  her  rosy  palm,  she  was 
thinking  of   the   phases  of  life   in 
that  one  city — not  as  a  connoisseur 
would  do — delineating  with  grace- 
ful    hyperboles     and    tautological, 
dithyrambic  extravagations,  the  un- 
li vailed   beauty  of  its   suburbs,  its 
amphitheatre  of   hills,  wrapped  in 
the  tyrian-dyed  mantle  of  October, 
adorned  with  country  seats,  whose 
groves   and    gardens    rivalled    the 
Tuilleries,  the  Champ  Elysees,  and 
the   Bois   de   Boulogne,  and   vine- 
yards   before     which     the    purple 
wealth  of  Engedon  would  pale.  No ; 
she  was  thinking  as  a  cynic  philoso- 


pher  might  do — if  you  choose,  in 
the    spirit    of    a   bitter    Diogenes. 
There   was   something   horrible   to 
her  in  the  great  jumble  of  indivi- 
duals,   where   virtue   and  vice   are 
commingled,  and  elbow  each  other, 
and  where  beauty  suns  and  shows 
herself    along  the    "Bourse,"   and 
maximum    homeliness    goes    as    a 
plebian  "looker-on;"  where  men  of 
millions    trample   starving    mendi- 
cants;  the  good  nod  and  smile  at 
the  vicious,   and  women    and  men 
of  firm  integrity,  inexorable  honesty 
and  virtue,  clasp  hands  with  those 
who  are  hateful  alike  to  God  and 
humanity;   but  she  need  not  have 
done  so.     Babylon  was  the  type  of 
all  great  cities,  and  half  of  it  was  a 
gilded  pest  hole,   full   of    abomina- 
tions and  sins  never  to  be  forgiver; 
and    yet    this   poor,   earnest   little 
thinker,  knowing  this,  could  not  re- 
frain from  a  shudder  of  dismal  hor- 
ror,  when    she    looked    down    the 
street's  indistinct  line,  at  the  flaring 
gas  lights,  and  thought  of  the  dark 
houses  that  stand  behind  them,  and 
the  miserably  forsaken   souls  that 
wander   beneath   them.      But   it  is 
not  with  the  moral  tendencies  and 
latitudinarianisms    of     Cincinnati's 
ethical  and  aesthetical  society  that 
we  have  to  do,  but  with  this  sweet 
dreamer,      Ion     "Wilberfore,      and, 
therefore,  unceremoniously  as  if  en- 
dowed with  invisibility  by  the   fa- 
b'ed  Nortra  of  Etruria,  we  will  en- 
ter the    sacred    penetralia   of   her 
home,    and,  under  the   shadowing 
wings  of  Sares  and  Penates,  acquint 
ourselves  with  her  history. 

The  "Wilberforce  family,  consist- 
ing now  only  of  mother  and  daugh- 
ter, had  !:nown  "better  days" — had 
been 
"  Flat  ered,  followed,  sought  and  sued," 
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until  wounded  by  shaft  after  shaft 
of  misfortune.  Adversity  had  taught 
them  that,  like  the  cold  winds  of 
winter,  it  was  useful  to  exterminate 
the  vermin  which  the  summer  sun 
of  prosperity  is  only  too  sure  to 
create  and  nourish,  and  abandoning 
their  beloved  home  and  native  city, 
they  sought  refuge  in  another  State, 
and  strove,  in  a  tranquil  and  re- 
served life,  to  forget  the  radiant, 
the  happy,  bat  vanished  past;  but 
as  well  might  the  hand  of  man  at- 
tempt to  curb  the  current  of  the 
Adige  flowing  from  the  green-man- 
tled Helvetian  Alps  as  for  them  to 
build  an  adamantine  wall  of  forget- 
fulness  between  their  hungry  hearts 
and  the  hallowed  lang-syne,  for, 
like  the  shifting  golden  sands  of 
Cobi  Muemsngne,  eluded  their 
grasp,  and,  with  her  lighted  torch 
and  satin  sandals,  still  glided  before 
them,  painting  upon  the  air  the 
Beulah  of  the  past,  with  its  Hespe- 
ridian  fruits  and  sparkling  brooks, 
and  roses  that  rivalled  the  glories 
of  Bendemeer. 

Life  is  filled  with  sorrows,  and 
has  no  situation  entirely  void  of 
vexatious  inconvenience.  We  re- 
alize acutely  those  which  surround 
ourselves,  and  hence  the  changes 
we  attempt  to  affect  are  frequently 
attended  with  more  disaster  and 
annoyance  than  those  which  origi- 
nally beset  us.  Thus  was  it  with 
Mrs.  Wilberforce.  Reared  in  the 
arms  of  Fortuna — the  mythological 
queen,  who  long  ago  reigned  in  the 
marble  temple  at  Thebes, — this 
daughter  of  the  western  Republic, 
like  a  modern  Adrastea,  held  the 
horn  of  Amalthaea  in  her  tapering 
fingers — the  cornu  copice  which  Jove 
filled  with  the  richest  fruits,  and 


fairest  flowers  of  human  felicity  and 
abundance.  And  when  finally  ex- 
iled from  Fortunatae  Insulae,  her 
life  became  embittered  and  blight- 
ed, and  the  fiery-eyed,  dagger-arm- 
ed daughter  of  Nox,  Discordia, 
ever  afterward  followed  upon  her 
footsteps,  faithful  and  persistent  as 
the  shadow  of  Peter  Schlemyl.  No 
just  estimate  can  be  formed  of  her 
suffering  from  misfortune.  For  a 
time  her  anguish  had  deadened  a 
full  and  perfect  knowledge  of  her 
dire  calamity.  The  blow  of  adver- 
sity had  fallen  with  such  sudden 
and  terrible  force,  that  for  months 
she  remained  as  if  struck  with  pa- 
ralysis— all  feeling,  save  that  of 
acute  physical  pain,  was  destroyed. 
Her  brow  had  become  furrowed — ■ 
her  luxuriant  tresses  frosted  as  with 
the  touch  of  time,  and  she  bowed 
before  the  storm,  like  a  wave-lashed 
reed,  which  Dante  accepted  as  the 
type  of  patience;  only  gradually 
awakening  to  a  sense  of  her  loss, 
but,  when  consciousness  was  fully 
restored,  her  throes  of  mental  an- 
guish were  sometimes  frightful  to 
witness.  Her  greatest  trial  had 
been  when  she  was  forced  by  neces- 
sity to  abandon  her  palatial  resi- 
dence, and  seek  another  home. 
Around  it  clustered  the  richest  and 
rarest  exotics,  ever  swinging  their 
fragrant  censors  to  the  music  of 
bright-winged  birls  and  the  tinkle 
of  crystal  fountains;  over  it  ever 
hovered  the  radiant  angels  of  love. 
It  had  been  the  "  dearest  spot  of 
earth"  to  her,  and  the  severing  of 
the  golden  links  which  bound  her 
to  it  was  more  soul-blighting  to  her 
than  the  curse  of  Tantalus.  Life 
became  to  her  hideous,  and  heavy 
to  bear  as  Sinbad's  burden,   and 
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each  day,  like  the  stone  of  Sisyphus, 
seemed  to  roll  down  upon  her  heart, 
and  crush  it. 

Not  so  with  Ion;  youthful  and 
comely,  possessed  of  a  strong,  vigor- 
ous, hi-hly  cultivated  intellect,  and 
a  patient  and  resolute  heart,  she 
bore  herself  with  a  proud  fortitude, 
at  once  beautiful  and  admirable. 
The  petty  cares  of  daily  life  seldom 
affected  her  beyond  the  momentary 
regret,  or  flush  of  indignation, 
which  instantly  yielded  to  a  firmer 
resignation  to  the  inscrutable  de- 
crees of,  and  faith  in  the  immutable 
wisdom  of  the  Lord  God  Omnipo- 
tent. The  future  was  radiant  with 
golden  visions,  such  as  the  patri- 
arch beheld  when  journeying  across 
the  sterile  and  irreclaimable  wastes 
of  Jeseeret  towards  Padan  Aram, 
and  the  music  which  the  breeze  of 
hope  wakened  in  the  sunny  uplands 
of  her  heart  was  sweet  as  the  war- 
ble of  iEolian  winds  when  singing 
in  the  glades  of  Paphos^  and  rip- 
pling the  crystal  surface  of  Boca- 
rus.     With  her, 

"Life  glowed  in  the  brain,  and  danced  in 
the  arteries," 

her  soul  was  gay  and  bright  as  the 
June  sunshine — her  heart-blood 
redder  than  the  fabled  gem  of  Gain- 
schiel.  Alas!  that,  aa  the  "day- 
beam  in  the  rosy  West"  fades  into 
the  sweeping  folds  of  twilight's 
gray  robes,  she  was  yet  to  grow  as 
cold  and  glittering  as  the  Sapphire 
Jokull  of  the  polar  zone,  and  that 
not  even  the  faintest  flush  of  love 
should  stain  the  ivory  of  her  cheek  I 
— colder  than  the  iceberg — for  the 
Protocaccus  nivalis  casts  its  roseate 
tints  over  the  eternal  snows  of  Se- 
rafa. 

"Ion,  Ion" — 

A  voice  came  pleadingly  through 


the  closed  door  to  the  young  girl, 
who  started  at  its  sound,  and,  in- 
stantly rising,  passed  into  an  ad- 
joining aj)artment. 

It  was  lofty,  j.  loomy,  and  a  chill 
pervaded  the  atmosphere,  which, 
upon  entrance,  sent  the  blood  shiv- 
ering and  shuddering  around  the 
heart.  Green  moreen  curtains  fell 
in  sparse  f5lds  from  two  tall,  nar- 
row windows;  a  simple  listed  carpet 
of  black  and  red  covered  the  floor, 
and  two  or  three  chairs  and  a  stiff- 
looking  mohair  sofa  sat  in  prim  or- 
der against  the  walls,  and  a  faint 
ray  flashing  from  the  dingy  gas- 
burner,  moresqued,  here  and  there, 
with  the  stealthy  fingers  of  rust, 
cast  its  flickering  light  over  the 
stately  form  of  an  elderly  lady,  sit- 
ting near  a  table  which  occupied 
the  place  beneath  the  lustre,  and 
which  supported  a  single  ornament 
— a  terra  cotta  statuette,  in  ancient 
Caryatides  attitude,  supporting  a 
Peruvian  jar,  ornated  with  a  flour- 
ishing geranium. 

As  Ion  entered  she  raised  her 
troubled  face,  and  said,  in  a  discon- 
tented tone: 

"  Ion,  why  do  you  thus  court  soli- 
tude instead  of  remaining  with  me, 
and,  by  your  presence  and  society, 
assist  in  exorcising  the  memories 
which  so  constantly  beset  and  mer- 
cilessly harrass  me  ?" 

Ion  advanced,  and  laid  her  hand 
caressingly  on  her  mother's  shoul- 
der ere  she  rep  ied: 

"Forgive  me,  mother;  I  was  so 
absorbed  in  thought  that  I  forgot 
your  loneliness." 

"  Forgot !  I  have  a  claim  upon 
you  which  you  should  always  re- 
member. I  do  not  doubt  that  I 
weary  you  by  my  Ceaseless  miseries, 
but  it  is   my  misfortune,  not   my 
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choice,"  said  Mrs.  Wilberforce,  que- 
rulously. 

•«  No*"-  so,"  Ion  answered,  in  a 
voice  of  unwavering  gentleness; 
"  but  I,  too,  am  often  very  sad,  and, 
rather  than  oppress  you  with  my 
melancholy,  I  go  away  feeling,  as  I 
always  do,  that  I  can  best  conquer 
my  emotion  alone." 

"  I  hope,  Ion,  you  do  not  mean 
by  this  to  reproach  me  with  our 
changed  fortunes?  I  am  sure  I 
was  not  to  blame,"  said  Mrs.  Wil- 
berforce,  in  a  sharp,  whimpering 
way: 

"  Mother"— a  shade  of  weariness 
swept  over  the  girl's  before  un- 
clouded brow—"  please  do  not  talk 
sol  If  my  remark  was  in  the 
slightest  degree  offensive  or  disre- 
spectful, it  was  unintentional,  and 
entirely  belied  the  sentiment  of  my 
heart,  which  is  far  from  one  of  re- 
proach." 

As  the  gentle  voice  ceased,  the 
veil  of  petulance  vanished  from  the 
elder  lady's  face,  and  she  asked,  in 
a  modified  tone: 

"  Has  Maxwell  yet  returned  from 
the  office?" 

"No,  mother,  not  yet,"  replied 
Ion,  heaving  a  deep  sigh,  as  she 
crossed  the  room,  and  selected  a 
volume  from  a  book-rack  which  was 
suspended  to  the  wall  by  heavy, 
green  corals. 

Returning,  she  drew  a  chair  to 
the  table,  and,  unf  lding  the  leaves 
of  the  volume,  said,  in  a  voice 
which  vainly  strove  to  be  cheer- 
ful: 

"  Mother,  it  is  told  of  Oarlyle  that 
once,  when  thoroughly  exhausted  in 
mind  and  body,  from  producing  one 
of  his  works,  he  w.s  thrown  into 
despair  by  the  accidental  but  total 


destruction  of  his  manuscript,  be- 
fore it  had  ever  seen  the  light  of 
print,  and  that  he  shut  himself  up 
in  his  private  apartment,  and  read 
through  a  complete  edition  of  Cap- 
tain Marryatt's  novels.  When  ques- 
tioned as  to  the  cause  of  his  inex- 
plicable conduct,  he  replied  that  he 
•  wished  to  induce  in  his  mind  a  per- 
fect vacuity  of  thought,  and  could 
hit  upon  no  other  expedient  better 
adapted  to  the  purpose.'  Though 
this  is  an  intensely  severe  pasquin- 
ade upon  '  Midshipman  Easy,' '  Snar- 
leyow,'  and  the '  Phantom  Ship,'  &c , 
and  through  them  against  the  world 
of  fiction,  I  must  still  defer  to  the 
teachings  of  my  own  heart,  and  ex- 
claim with  Gray  :  'I  could  lie  on  a 
sofa  all  my  life  and  read  French  no- 
vels ;'  only  I  must  modify  my  speech, 
and  perhaps  improve  it,  by  taking 
my  bibliolatry  across  the  channel. 
The  English  are  greater  than  any 
other  nation  in  all  they  attempt- 
physically  and  morally  superior,  I 
think — and  in  this  same  degree  their 
fictional  literature  '  bears  the  palm/ 
I  have  Currer  Bell's  'Villette'— 
shal  I  read  aloud?" 

"Oh,  horror  I  Ion— that  is  the 
book  with  that  unnatural  child  in  it, 
*  Polly !'  The  idea  of  giving  a  novel 
character  such  a  name." 

Ion  laughed. 

"  You  forget  the  poet  tells  us,  *  The 
rose  by  any  other  name  would  smell 
as  sweet.' " 

"  That  is  a  mooted  question,"  re- 
plied her  mother.  "  But  to  go  back 
to  '  Villette'— Currer  Bell  may  have 
genius,  but  she  is  not  a  very  under- 
standable writer.  She  deals  too 
much  in  metaphor." 

"But  such  metapbor,  mother! 
Who  is  her  equal  in  it?     She  is  ra- 
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ther  idealistic,  and  has  a  fault  of 
running  and  straining  the  meta- 
phors terribly,  sometimes,  and — " 

"  And  her  allegorical  pathognomy 
is  often  far-fetched,  and  extremely 
oppressive  ;  but  nevertheless  she  is 
a  powerful,  a  marvellous  writer," 
said  Mrs.  Wilberforce,  interrupting 
Ion  with  empressement,  and  silencing 
ber. 

"But  for  all  this,  child,  read  aloud 
until  Maxwell  comes.  I  will  try  to 
feel  interested  in  Polly  and  Lucy 
Snow,  for  your  sake." 

Ion  obeyed,  while  Mrs.  Wilber- 
force settled  herself  comfortably 
amid  the  cushions  of  her  arm-chair, 
and  leaned  back  languid. y,  while 
with  half-closed  eyes  she  watched 
the  fresh,  young  face  before  her,  and 
wondered  if  a  more  beautiful  one 
ever  brightened  the  world.  And  it 
was  ovely,  setting  aside  the  mater- 
nal partiality  with  which  she  viewed 
it  and  judged  it ;  such  a  face  as  one 
meets  seldom  in  a  life-time,  but  once 
seeing  never  fcrgets.  The  broad, 
low  brow,  the  dark  eyes,  '  mingling 
dew  and  fire.'     Ah  I 

n  Loveliness  ne'er  pressed  her  seal 
In  finer  eyes. 
When  each  down  dropped  its  feathery 

fringe, 
They  seemed  to  gather  shafts  of  light, 
So  "bright  was  their  upliting." 

The  cheeks  were  oval,  and  of  a  clear 
white,  like  the  leaves  o  Lamarque 
roses  ;  the  profile,  proud  and  finely 
curved  ;  the  mouth,  expressive,  thin- 
lipped,  beautiful ;  and  the  complex- 
ion white  as  alabaster—a  complexion 
seldom  seen  save  in  the  women  of 
Caraccas.  Lavater  says  :  "  If  the 
hair  cannot  be  classed  among  the 
members  of  the  human  body,  it  is 
»t  least  an  essential  part  of  it.     It 


affords  a  variety  of  indications  of 
the  temperament  of  an  individual, 
of  his  powers,  of  his  habits  of 
thought,  and  consequently  of  his  in- 
tellectual faculties.  It  corresponds 
with  our  physical  constitution,  as 
plants  and  fruits  do  to  the  soil  which 
produced  them."  Under  this  head, 
the  character  of  Ion  Wilberforce 
would  have  been  delineated  as  firm, 
indomitable,  energetic,  ambitious, 
passionate,  loving,  but  capable  of 
great  sacrifices,  for  it  was  black  as 
that  of  the  prophetic  virgins  of  the 
Druids,  extremely  luxuriant,  soft, 
long,  and  insensibly  melting  into 
waves  whose  blue-black  shadows 
floated  against  each  other  in  deep- 
ening richness.  As  she  sat  there  in 
her  warm,  crimson  merino  dress, 
which  admirably  and  exactly  fitted 
her  lithe,  rounded,  graceful  form, 
relieved  at  the  dimpled  wrists  and 
fair  throat  with  ruffles  of  cambric, 
she  was  a  picture  capable  of  inspir- 
ing the  artist  and  lending  a  theme 
to  a  poet. 

An  hour  passed  while  they  were 
thus  engaged,  interrupted  only  by 
an  occasional  question  and  reply. 
At  last  the  sound  of  a  door,  open- 
ing and  shutting  violently,  broke 
the  monotony,  and  immediately  af- 
terward a  heavy  tread  upon  the 
stairs  caused  Ion  to  drop  the  book 
she  held,  and  tightly  clasping  her 
ivory  hands,  to  turn  her  face  to- 
wards the  advancing  footsteps;  Mrs. 
Wilberforce's  face  took  on  a  tinge 
of  coleur-de-rose,  and  a  wild  light  of 
expectancy  flashed  in  her  round, 
blue  eyes,  as  she  uprose  from  her 
languid  attitude,  and  awaited  the 
messenger's  approach. 

The  door  opened,  the  balmy  au- 
tumn wind  rushing  in,  flickered  the 
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gas-light,  and  the  next  instant  Max- 
well stood  bowing  before  his  mis- 
tress. 

"  Oh !  Max,  did  you  get  a  letter  ?" 
asked  Ion,  impulsively. 

"Yes,  Miss,"  replied  the  servant, 
as  he  placed  a  letter  in  Mrs.  Wilber- 
force's  eagerly  outstretched  hand. 

Glancing  down  upon  the  post- 
mark, her  face  quivered  with  its 
strong  emotion. 

Maxwell  retired,  but  not  until  the 
last  echo  of  his  footsteps  died  away 
did  the  voice  of  either  lady  break 
the  silence.  Then  Mrs.  Wilberforce 
asked  in  an  agitated  way  : 

"  My  child,  what  are  we  to  do  ? 
The  rent  has  been  due  a  week  to- 
morrow, and  Mr.  Whitlock  said  it 
was  the  limit  of  the  time  he  would 
wait." 

"  And  is  the  letter  indeed  not  from 
New- York?  What  is  the  post- 
mark . " 

"  Dennon  Springs,  Kentucky." 

So  extreme  was  her  agitation,  that 
she  could  scarcely  break  the  seal  of 
the  envelope  ;  but  finally  the  close- 
ly-written pages  of  a  letter  were  ex- 
posed to  view.  Unfolding  it,  to  her 
surprise  a  draft  for  three  thousand 
dollars  fell  out  upon  her  lap.  Had 
the  serpents  which  Melampus  rear- 
ed suddenly  twined  themselves 
about  her — had  the  stony  face  of 
Medusa,  at  that  instant,  peered 
closely  into  her  own,  she  could  not 
have  started  back  with  more  horror 
than  she  did  when  she  turned  to  the 
signature  and  read  aloud  : 

"  Claude  Maybury !" 

"Heavens I  what  does  this  por- 
tend ?    Ion,  child,  turn  up  the  gas." 

Eagerly   she  devoured   the   con- 
tents, while  Ion  caught  each  sheet 
quickly,  as  her  mother's  hand  re- 
eased  it,  and  she,  too,  read  with 


deep  excitement  portrayed  upon  her 
noble  face.  "When  the  last  page  was 
perused,  she  looked  up  to  meet  the 
longing,  intense,  earnest,  pleading 
gaze  of  her  mother  fixed  upon  her. 
"  A  millionaire !  Oh,  think  of  it, 
Ion!  No  more  care!— no  more 
anxiety ! — only  peace." 

Mrs.  Wilberforce  clasped  her 
hands  in  rapturous  delight,  as  if  al- 
ready she  were  in  possession  of  the 
cocagne  of  her  dreams. 

"  He  said  there  were  certain  con- 
ditions, mother !  Perhaps  you  had 
better  not  trust  too  implicitly  to  the 
new  freak  of  fortune.  Who  knows 
but  that  we  will  be  weeping  in  Zoco- 
tora  before  long  ;  for  those  '  condi- 
tions' loom  before  one  like  the  co- 
lossi of  Mizra." 

"  Pshaw !  they  will  amount  to  no- 
thing, you  may  rest  assured.  A  mar- 
riage with  his  son  Clive,  most  proba- 
bly," said  Mrs.  Wilberforce,  shrewd- 
ly guessing. 

"And  do  you  call  the  eternal 
bondage  of  soul  and  body  nothing  ? 
Suppose  his  son  is  incapable 
of  inspiring  love.  Suppose  he 
is  a  dissipated,  repulsive,  unprin- 
cipled roue,  would  it  be  nothing  for 
me  to  stand  before  God  and  man, 
and  perjure  myself  with  vows  of  love 
and  obedience  to  a  creature  I  could 
only  despise  ?  Do  you  deem  me  ca- 
pable of  such  depravity  ?  Is  all  this 
nothing?" 

Ion  rose,  a  flush  of  excitement 
crimsoning  her  usually  pale  cheeks, 
and  an  angry  light  flashing  in  the 
depths  of  her  dark,  earnest  eyes. 

"Yes,  nothing,  in  comparison  to 
poverty,  disgrace,  despair.  All  men 
are  alike.  What  matters  the  shat- 
tering of  a  woman's  dreams?  It 
must  come  at  last.  We  live  in  a 
practical,  out-at-the-elbow   sort  oi 
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world,  and  those  who  walk  with 
their  heads  in  the  clouds,  generally 
end  with  the  philosopher,  in  a  ditch. 
Oh !  my  dear  daughter,  do  not  pre- 
sent any  obstacle  to  circumstances 
which  may  yet,  possibly,  save  my 
gray  head  and  bent  form  from  the 
thorns  and  cross  of  daily  labor." 

Mrs.  Wilberfore  could  say  no  more. 
Her  voice  utterly  failed  her,  and 
bowing  her  face  in  her  hands,  she 
wept  silently.  As  she  sat  there,  like 
a  statue  of  Niobe,  petrified  with 
grief,  she  would  have  touched  to 
tears  a  stouter  heart  than  Ion's. 
The  young  girl  gazed  on  the  bowed 
head  with  the  silver  lines  in  the  dark 
hair,  gleaming  visibly  under  the  gas- 
light, and  then  around  the  scantily- 
furnished,  cheerless  room.  A  mo- 
ment more,  and  she  cast  herself  with 
passionate  abandon  at  her  mother's 
feet,  and  drawing  down  the  thin, 
white  hands  from  her  mother's  tear- 
dotted  face,  she  murmured  in  a  voice 
sweat  and  clear  as  a 

*« Song-bird's  heard  through  a  prayer," 

"  Mother,  dear,  forgive  me  !  I  was 
hasty,  but  the  passion  is  quelled 
now,  and  I  shall  be  all  and  do  every- 
thing that  you  wish." 

A  mother  knows  how  to  plead. 
It  has  been  so  since,  in  the  early 
days  of  Rome,  the  fratricidal  hands 
of  the  hero  of  Corioli,  Caius  Mar- 
cius,  were  stayed  from  the  bloody 
work  of  destroying  the  very  city 
whose  fame  his  valor  had  so  conspi- 
cuously aided  in  perpetuating,  by 
the  softly-spoken  "  my  son,"  of  Vo- 
lumnia,  his  mother. 

And  Ion  felt  the  power  and  pas- 
sion of  this  maternal  eloquence, 
when  Mrs.  Wilberforce  clasped  her 
to  her  heart  and  blessed  her. 

Ah !  is  not  ambition  the  scourg- 


ing Attila  of  society  ?  Is  it  not  a 
natural  consequence  that  selfishness 
and  crime,  like  blood-besotted  Huns, 
should  blacken  and  blight  purity 
and  beauty,  whenever  exposed  to 
their  blasting  breath  ? 

Half  an  hour  after  the  reception 
of  that  letter,  Ion  went  back  to  her 
room,  fronting  on  the  street,  and 
Mrs.  "Wilberforce  summoned  Max- 
well, to  whom  she  gave  certain  com- 
missions for  immediate  performance. 
It  was  her  intention  to  leave  the 
city  upjn  the  night  train. 

Ion  leaned  her  hot  face  down  on 
the  dark,  damp  window  sill,  and 
tears,  burning,  bitter  tears,  fell  from 
her  eyes.  Before  the  flinty  altar  of 
filial  obedience  she  knelt,  offering 
up  in  painiul  sacrifice  her  pure, 
fresh  young  heart,  and  the  uncon- 
scious world  passed  by,  and  only 
God  knew  of  the  firm  faith  in  Him 
which  kindled  the  vestal  flame. 

"Ah!"  she  said  at  last,  with  a 
bitter,  mirthless  laugh,  "why  should 
I  regret  it  ? 

"  I  am  a  lone,  stray  thing,  whose  little  life, 

By  stranger's  bounty  cherished,  like  a 
wave, 

That  from  the  summer  sea  a  wanton 
breeze 

Lifts  lor  a  moment's  sparkle,  will  sub- 
side, 

Light  as  it  rose,  nor  leave  a  sigh  in  break- 
ing." 

The  streets  were  silent,  deserted. 
The  moon  had  gone  down  to  her 
purple-canopied  couch  in  the  West. 
The  stars  alone  b  autified  the  night 
with  their  subdued  sparkle.  A  car- 
riage rattled  over  the  boulder,  and 
paused  in  front  of  the  gloomy  house. 
Lights  gleamed  from  window  to  win- 
dow and  disappeared.  The  dark, 
ponderous  portals  opened  wide,  and 
two  ladies  closely  wrapped  and  veil- 
ed, came  down  the  steps  and  entered 
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the  carriage.  The  door  slammed  to 
again  ;  the  trunks  were  fastened  on, 
and  a  few  moments  later,  the  quiet 
of  "West  Fourth  was  restored,  to  be 
broken  only  by  the  tramp  of  solitary 
wanderers,  and  the  dull  thud  of  the 
policeman's  club,  as  he  paced 
through  his  regular  beats. 

Next  day  the  neighbors  stared  to 
see  the  house  of  the  Wilberforces 
opened  ;  the  red  flag  of  the  auction- 
eer swinging  and  flapping,  and  flut- 
tering over  the  doorway,  like  a  pi- 
rate's banner  unfurled  to  the  breeze, 
and  the  printed  placard  *-  To  Kent" 
tacked  to  the  wall. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE   DEATH-BED    CONFESSION. 

A  lofty  chamber,  full  of  strange 
shadows,  a  regal,  richly-carved  bed, 
with  the  lace  and  damassin  drape- 
ries swept  back  ;  heaps  of  downy, 
cambric-cased  pillows,  upon  which 
reclined  the  pale,  emaciated  form  of 
an  old  man,  whose  wan  fingers  rest- 
ed upon  the  bowed  head  of  his  son, 
kneeling  beside  him,  and  the  death- 
scene  of  Claud  Maybury  is  depicted. 

"  Clive,  my  boy,  have  I  not  been 
a  good  father  to  you  ?" 

A  deep  sob  was  the  only  reply 
vouchsafed  to  the  faint,  questioning 
voice. 

"It  is  the  last  request  I  shall  ever 
make  of  you,  Clive — my  dying  re- 
quest— will  you  grant  it  ?" 

"  Oh,  father !"  —  and  a  proud, 
handsome  face  was  raised  to  the 
view  of  those  dying  eyes — H.  I  can- 
not! Bestow  your  wealth  upon 
whom  you  will — it  matters  not  to 
me.  I  am  a  man,  and  can  battle 
with  adverse  fortunes  ;  but  do  not 
thrust  me  into  the  yellow  sanads  of 
Alikaf  from  the  Enna  meads  of  my 


manhood.  Do  not  strive  to  bind 
me  by  irrevocable  vows  to  another  ; 
a  woman  whom  I  have  never  seen. 
Any  request  but  this,  my  father." 

"This  alone,  Clive — my  dying 
one,"  answered  his  parent,  in  a  hol- 
low, excited  voice,  which  he  vainly 
strove  to  calm.  "  Oh !  my  boy,  I 
could  not  rest  in  peace  in  my  grave 
with  this  one  wish  denied  me.  Pro- 
mise me — promise  me — promise — " 

But  before  he  could  finish  his 
pL  ading  cry,  syncope  silenced  his 
quivering  lips.  Once  more  restored 
to  consciousness,  he  again  essayed 
to  force  his  adjuration  upon  his  son. 

"Father,  what  have  you  done? 
What  crime  have  you  committed 
that  terrible  remorse,  merciless  as 
Ereniny's,  should  cling  to  you  in  an 
hour  like  this?  Why  do  you  thus 
strive  to  perjure  the  soul  of  your 
only  son  ?"  cried  out  the  young  man, 
passionately,  in  reply. 

His  father  cowered  beneath  his 
gleaming  eyes  and  strong  voice,  as 
if  each  word  had  been  a  thonged 
lash  in  the  grasp  of  Tisophone. 

"  O,  Clive,  Clive,  my  son,"  moaned 
the  pallid,  writhing  lips,  "I  hope 
you  would  not  ask  me.  I  longed  to 
go  down  to  the  grave  with  the  love 
of  your  pure,  serene  heart  clasped 
like  a  shield  to  my  breast ;  but  in 
vain — in  vain." 

"  My  love,  my  father,  and  my  de- 
voted reverence  are  yours,  and  shall 
ever  remain  so,  spite  of  any  error 
you  may  have  committed — and  re- 
pented," replied  the  mournful  mu- 
sic of  Clive's  voice,  as  he  raised  his 
haggard,  hopeless,  pallid  face  up 
from  his  shielding  hands. 

The  sunlight,  like  a  gentle  bless- 
ing, smiled  in  through  the  open  win- 
dow ;  the  clear  trill  of  a  throstle, 
perched  upon  the  slender  trellis  of 
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vine  and  cypress,  cadenced  the  air 
with  its  mellow  lush  ;  and  the  pale, 
green  blossoms  of  the  moschatel, 
sighing  in  a  rich  vase  on  the  sill,  si- 
lently shook  their  musky  censers, 
seemingly  in  token  of  approval. 

Still  the  old  man  listened  for  the 
voice  of  his  son  ;  but  Clive  waiting 
for  his  father's  explanation,  hesi- 
tated to  break  the  solemn  silence, 
and  mute  and  motionless  as  the  dy- 
ing day,  he  still  knelt  beside  the  re- 
gal bed. 

"  Clive. " 

"  My  father,  I  am  here." 

"  Will  you  promise  ?" 

The  young  man  rose  from  his  lowly 
posture,  and  paced  the  length  of  the 
apartment.  Quick,  convulsive  shud- 
ders shook  his  frame  ;  dark  shadows 
drifted  over  the  passionless  pallor 
of  his  noble  countenance  ;  sighs 
heaved  his  broad,  deep  chest,  telling 
of  the  storm  within,  as  the  whiten- 
ing line  of  foam,  girdling  the  sea 
with  a  belt  of  pearl,  betokens  the 
approaching  and  dreaded  Tafoong 
far  off  in  the  Oriental  seas.  Sud- 
denly pausing,  he  gazed  earnestly 
upon  his  father.  The  wonted  fire 
in  the  large  eyes  was  fading,  the 
thin  lips  were  compressing  them- 
selves into  the  unearthly  calm,  the 
cold  resignation  of  death  ;  the  long, 
gray  hair,  parted  in  the  middle  of 
the  venerable  head,  flowed  past  the 
wan  cheeks,  and  mingled  with  a  lux- 
urian  ,  silvery  beard.  The  sceptre 
of  life  was  slipping  from  the  trem- 
bling fingers  of  the  patriarch,  never 
to  be  grasped  again.  But  one 
thought  was  cast  to  the  dream  of 
love  his  young  heart  had  been 
dreaming,  and  then  Clive  stepped 
nearer,  and  laid  his  hand  softly  on 
the  death-dewed  brow,  and  said  in 
a  voice  of  inexplicable  sweetness  : 


"It  is  a  sacrifice — bloodless,  but 
bitter,  like  an  abbot's  fast — which  I 
make;  but  since  the  dreamlessness 
of  that  elernal  sleep  is  denied  you 
because  of  the  weight  of  unexpiated 
wrong,  I  ask  you,  my  father  to  ac- 
cept my  words  in  the  same  solemn 
faith  with  which  I  bind  the  pledge 
to  my  own  heart.     I  promi  e." 

"  H  aven  bless  you  for  this,  Clive. 
Heaven  bless  you.  Now  at  last  / 
can  rest.  After  long,  weary  years  of 
intolerable  bitterness,  consuming 
sorrow,  remorse  and  anguish,  this 
hour  brings  its  retribution  in  expi- 
ation of  the  past — and  peace." 

Overcome  with  emotion,  Clive 
Maybury  buried  his  face  in  the  bed- 
clothing,  and  sobbed  aloud.  His 
father  put  out  his  hand,  and  again 
placing  it  upon  the  clustering  curls 
of  raven  black  hair,  murmured  in 
a  slow,  weak  voice  : 

"The  inquisition  of  Torreque- 
mada  could  not  inflict  the  torture 
upon  me  which  this  necessary  con- 
fession does  ;  but  not  less  horrible 
is  the  silent  syntesesis  which  binds 
me  to  an  unceasingly  revolving  Ixion 
wheel  of  torture.  At  the  age  of  ten 
I  was  left  motherless.  My  father,  a 
poor  young,  country  physician,  had 
married,  through  n  otives  of  avarice 
and  ambition,  a  wealthy  and  aristo- 
cratic girl,  who  entertained  for  him 
a  deep  and  devoted  attachment. 
They  lived  unhappdy,  as  you  may 
readily  infer  from  the  premises;  her 
family  disinherited  and  di  owned 
her,  treating  her  efforts  for  reconci- 
liation with  silent  scorn,  and  unmi- 
tigated contempt.  My  father  was  a 
proselyte  to  Machiavelli's  apothygm: 
'  It  is  safer  to  be  feared  than  loved;' 
and  his  ill-treatment  and  harshness 
drove  my  mother  to  an  eany  grave, 
as  a  sure  refuge  from  his  tyranny. 
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He  then  came  South  to  Greenville, 
Muhlenburg  County,  Kentucky, 
where  he  became  quite  a  prominent 
physic  an  ;  but  he  did  not  long  sur- 
vive my  mother,  and  I  was  left  an 
orphan,  but  not  friendless.  In  this 
neighborhood  resided  a  family  by 
the  name  of  Wilberforce.  My  fa- 
ther was  much  attached  to  them,  an 
attachment  which  was  entirely  re- 
ciprocal, and  at  his  death  confided 
me  to  the  care  of  Judge  Wilber- 
force,  and  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
his  judgment  the  little  property, 
amounting  to  a  few  hundred-dollars, 
to  which  I  was  heir.  I  was  then 
eighteen  years  of  age.  In  the  limits 
of  ethnology  and  ethology,  I  ques- 
tion if  any  classification  would  have 
suited  me.  I  was  the  rara-avis  of 
my  age,  perhaps  the  worst  youth 
that  ever  lived  ;  selfish  and  dissi- 
pated ;  treacherous  as  Alcibiades  ; 
cruel  asDoniitianus;  arrogant,  bold, 
and  passionate  ;  utterly  destitute  of 
principle,  and  as  full  of  scoff  and 
scorn  towards  the  whole  universe  as 
Pyrrho.  I  had  a  few  friends,  whom 
I  termed  my  intimates.  With  these 
I  held  orgies  comparable  only  to 
those  held  by  Tiberius  at  Caprsee. 
Beyond  these,  I  lived  in  my  own 
narrow  world.  I  was  brilliantly  in- 
tellectual, a  persevering  student,  and 
far  outstripped  my  associates  in  all 
mental  acquirements  and  social  ac- 
complishments. 1  felt  no  regret  for 
my  father's  death,  for  I  had  never 
loved  him,  and  vividly  remembered 
his  harshness  and  cruelty  to  my 
pale,  sweet  mother.  Judge  Wilber- 
force, however,  seemed  inconsola- 
ble. He  took  me  to  his  own  home, 
and  adopted  me,  and  as  he  had  but 
one  son,  Alfred,  a  youth  of  rare 
promise,  aged  about  sixteen  years, 
and  as  Mrs.  Wilberforce  was  of  an 


affectionate,  matronly  disposition, 
my  life  was  gilded  with  perpetual 
sunshine.  Not  a  care  or  a  cross 
marred  it.  Yet  such  was  the  inhe- 
rent selfishness  and  moral  depravi- 
ty of  my  nature,  that  I  viewed  them, 
one  and  all,  with  the  cyclopic  eye 
of  self-gratification.  Entertaining 
such  emotions  of  base  ingratitude 
in  my  secret  soul,  I  was  cunning  as 
Lisyphus,  artful  as  Machiavelli. 
Every  movement,  every  word  within 
that  home  was  studiously  guarded, 
and  affectionately  deferential.  The 
years  passed  swiftly  on,  as  those 
gilded  with  happiness  ever  do,  and 
my  collegiate  course  terminated — 
Alfred's,  too,  though  two  years  my 
junior.  It  had  been  one  of  the  grand 
dreams  of  my  life  to  travel  over  the 
Old  World,  and  through  my  influ- 
ence it  was  decided  that  the  tour 
should  be  made.  After  five  years' 
sojourn,  we  returned  to  America — 
Alfred  as  sunny-hearted  and  pure  as 
ever  ;  I,  blase  a  toute  outrance.  We 
cau  e  back  via  Havana  and  New  Or- 
leans. The  day  we  arrived  in  the 
Crescent  City,  as  we  sauntered  along 
Canal  street,  we  met  a  fair,  aristo- 
cratic-looking girl,  whose  e  egant 
ease  of  carriage  attracted  our  imme- 
diate attention.  Every  movement 
expressed  the  perfect  '  poetry  of  mo- 
tion.' As  she  was  passing  us,  her 
foot  slipped,  and  she  would  have 
fallen  but  for  the  timely  assistance 
of  Wilberforce's  outstretchd  arm  ; 
as  it  was,  her  ankle  was  severely 
sprained,  and  it  was  evidently  ex- 
cruciatingly painful  for  her  to  stand. 
I  hastened  away  for  a  carriage,  and 
returning  after  a  few  moments'  de- 
lay, we  assisted  her  into  it,  and  ob- 
taining her  address,  *  St.  Charles/ 
we  assured  her  we  would  walk  round 
to  the  hotel  and  see  her  ensconced 
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within  the  pale  of  safety.  With 
raised  hats,  we  waited  for  the  car- 
riage to  roll  off,  and  then  with  rapid 
pace  we  followed  it.  Arriving  at 
the  hotel,  it  fell  again  to  Alfred  to 
be  honored  with  the  support  of  her 
fragile  but  elegantly  proportioned 
form.  As  she  turnnd  to  thank  me 
for  my  services  as  Estafet,  she  held 
out  her  hand,  with  a  winning,  half- 
childish  air,  saying  : 

" '  I  trust,  sir,  the  opportunity 
may  yet  present  itself  when  I  can 
prove  my  gratitude  ;  and,  moreover, 
I  do  wish  you  would  call  to-morrow 
morning,  with  your  friend,  to  re- 
ceive the  thanks  of  my  chaperone, 
Mrs.  Leslie.' 

"  How  beautiful  she  was  at  that 
moment!  The  soft,  brown  ringlets 
fell  over  a  brow,  and  clustered  round 
a  neck  fair  as  alabaster,  and  the  ex- 
citement of  speaking  had  called  into 
her  before  pallid  face  a  rich  color, 
which  added  almost  unnatural  bril- 
liancy to  her  large,  blue  eyes,  over 
which  the  snowy  lid  drooped  its 
golden  fringe,  to  shut  out  my  bold, 
and  admiring  gaze. 

"  A  moment  more,  and  she  had 
disappeared,  leav  ng  me  hopelessly 
consumed  by  the  fires  of  love  at  first 
sight,  fierce  as  the  lava-tides  of 
Awatschinskaga.  I  returned  to  my 
room,  but  the  light  of  the  whole 
world  seemed  to  have  gone  out,  and 
all  was  darkness  and  chaos.  I  lit  a 
cigar,  and  stepped  out  upon  the  ve- 
randah fronting  my  chamber  win- 
dows, to  promenade  until  Alfred 
should  return.  Down  the  street's 
indistinct  line  I  saw  him  at  last,  and 
went  out  to  meet  him.  His  heart 
was  full  to  overflowing  with  admira- 
tion of  the  fair  sufferer,  whom  he 
called  Miss  Preston,  and  for  her 


chaperone,  '  a  gay  and  fascinating 
widow.' 

"  '  I  will  tell  you  what  it  is,  May- 
bury,'  he  said,  slapping  me  on  the 
shoulder,  and  looking  into  my  face 
with  his  handsome,  laughing  eyes, 
'  of  course  I  am  sorry  she  is  hurt, 
but  it  was  a  deuced  fortunate  cir- 
cumstance for  us.* 

"  I  smiled  grimly,  for  I  saw  plain- 
ly and  undeniably  that  the  current 
of  our  emotions  ran  down  the  same 
stream. 

"Next  morning  we  lost  no  time 
in  paying  our  devoirs  to  the  ladies. 
Miss  Preston,  pale  and  drooping  as 
a  broken  lily,  reclined  in  a  large 
arm-chair  near  an  open  window, 
while  her  lively,  graceful  chaperone 
sat  near  her  on  a  low,  velvet  stool. 
I  found  this  bewitching  widow  all 
and  more  than  Wilber force  had  ex- 
pressed in  his  concise  manner  the 
previous  evening.  She  was  small 
in  stature,  excellent  in  figure  ;  her 
hands  were  exquisitely  moulded,  and 
remarkably  white.  Nothing  could 
excel  the  beauty  of  her  complexion, 
and  her  hair  was  of  a  shining  au- 
burn, which  she  wore  in  classic 
braids  ;  her  forehead  was  broad  and 
low  ;  her  eyebrows  arched  and  nar- 
row ;  her  lashes  long  and  beautiful, 
and  she  had  the  habit  of  suffering 
them  to  droop  over  the  most  mag- 
nificently brilliant  hazel  orbs  I  had 
ever  seen.  Her  manners,  too,  were 
modest  and  elegant. 

"  From  that  day  we  became  the 
preux  chevaliers  of  these  ladies,  and 
were  unremit  ing  in  our  attentions 
to  them.  They  were  Kentuckans, 
from  Fayettte,  passing  the  gay  sea- 
son in  the  Cis-Atlantic  Paris.  We 
vied  for  the  privilege  of  attending 
Miss  Preston,  I  most  frequently  sue- 
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ceeding,  through  my  superior  bold- 
ness, and  fastuous  self-assertion ; 
while  Alfred,  with  deprecating 
glances,  would  accept  the  posi  ion 
of  attache  to  Mrs.  Leslie.  Affairs, 
howevar,  were  not  destined  to  re- 
main thus.  We  were  both  too  deep- 
ly interested.  Ate  had  set  her  foot 
upon  us.  One  night,  as  we  were 
returning  home,  after  having  passed 
a  delightful  evening  at  the  Orleans 
Theatre,  the  matter  came  under  dis- 
cussion. 

" '  Wilberforce,'  I  said, '  did  it  ever 
occur  to  you  that  you  and  I  were  ri- 
vals?' 

"  '  Many  times,  Phintias,'  he  said, 
playfully,  and  yet  i  egretfully. 

"  *  And,'  I  added,  slowly,  disre- 
garding his  affectionate  soubriquet, 
1  Phintias,'  by  which  he  generally  ad- 
dressed me,  '  that  as  such  we  can- 
not remain  the  true  friends  we  have 
been  during  all  these  past  years  of 
our  lives.' 

" '  Impossible,  my  dear  Maybury,' 
he  exclaimed,  starting  from  me  in 
painful  surprise,  'impossible,  thab 
you  would  allow  a  passion  of  your 
heart  to  mar  a  principle  of  your 
life !'  (Alas !  how  little  he  compre- 
hended my  depravity!)  'Have  I 
not  been  your  brother — your  Damon 
since  my  earliest  years  ?  As  such  I 
must  ever  remain.  If  you  love  Ma- 
bel Preston  to  such  a  degree  that 
your  happiness  lies  at  her  feet ;  and 
mark  me ! — if  she  so  loves  you,  I 
shall  abandon  all  my  aspirations, 
and  cease  to  persecute  her  with  my 
attentions.  I  have  not  addressed 
her,  and  shall  not  do  so  until  your 
fate  is  decided  at  her  hands.  But 
one  thing  remember — lost  or  won, 
nothing  shall  separate  us  /' 

"  With  unfeigned  emotion  he  em- 
braced me.  Dear  Wilberforce !  How 


different  he  was  from  me !  God  had 
given  him  a  great  mind,  an  instinc 
tive  love  of  justice,  order,  and  mo- 
deration, and  pure  and  refined 
tastes,  alive  to  all  that  was  magna- 
nimous and  noble  ;  while  I,  rich  in 
intellect,  was  deficient  in  human  af- 
fections, and  those  finer  things 
which  men  call  happiness,  and  wholly 
dead  to  the  pleasures  of  a  sympa- 
thetic friendship.  In  my  march  to- 
wards the  completion  of  my  desires, 
tender  feelings  were  never  allowed 
to  impede  my  progress,  or  thwart 
my  ambition.  I  put  out  my  hand 
and  pushed  aside  his  caressing  arm, 
repulsed  his  warm,  affectionate  heart 
with  cold  hauteur,  while  I  said  : 

"  *  I  wish  I  were  capable  of  imi- 
tating, as  well  as  appreciating,  your 
generous  magnanimity,  Wilberforce. 
But  I  am  afraid  I  could  not  act 
Damon  for  you  under  the  circum- 
stances. I  do  not  know  but  that  I 
would  keep  Punic  faith  with  you. 
1  All  is  fair  in  love  and  war,'  so  don't 
embarrass  me  with  a  surplus  of  ge- 
nerosity, when  I,  recognize  my  own 
deficiency  in  that  respect.' 

" '  Do  not  speak  so,  Claude !'  he 
cried  out  suddenly,  as  if  I  had 
stabbed  him.  'Let  no  anger  fill 
your  heart!  However  the  matter 
is  decided,  it  will  be  God's  will,  and 
our  friendship  must  remain  immu- 
table.    Oh !  promise  me  this !' 

He  stopped  and  looked  me  full  in 
the  face,  with  eager,  hungry  eyes. 

" '  So  be  it,'  I  said,  after  a  mo- 
ment's pause,  as  I  felt  myself  grow 
pale  with  a  great,  unspoken  fear. 

"  By  this  time,  reaching  our  hotel, 
we  parted  to  adjourn  to  our  sepa- 
rate apartments.  An  hour  or  two,  in 
the  sanctity  of  crime,  I  passed  in 
unhappy  meditation,  taunted  by 
lenuses  of  despair.    I  smoked  three 
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or  four  segars,  and  at  last,  tho- 
roughly wearied,  sought  my  couch. 
Just  as  I  was  about  to  turn  off  the 
gas,  a  rap  upon  the  door  arres  ed 
my  attention. 

i*  '  Who  is  there  ?'  I  cried  out. 

"  'It  is  I,  Claude— Alfred  Wilber- 
force,'  answered  the  agitated  voice 
of  my  friend,  and,  hastening  to 
open  the  door,  he  entered,  overcome 
by  emotion.  He  was  habited  for 
traveling.  As  he  met  my  question- 
ing glance,  he  could  only  find  voice 
to  exclaim,  as  he  cast  himself  in 
my  arms: 

"  '  My  mother — * 

" '  Is  dead,'  I  exclaimed. 

"  ■  Yes — gone  forever  from  me,  her 
boy,  who  loved  her  so !' 

"Unable  longer  to  restrain  himself, 
he  wept  upon  my  breast. 

" '  Oh  !  Alf,'  I  said,  "  '  I  mourn  for 
you  deeply,  sadly.  She  was  a  second 
mother  to  me,  and  I  weep  with 
you!' 

"  And  I  actually,  in  true  sentiment, 
mingled  a  tear  with  his  own — the 
first  and  only  tear  of  sympathy  that 
ever  dimmed  my  eye,  and,  to  this 
day,  the  lachrymatory  of  my  heart 
is  dry,  and  dusty,  and  empty.  I 
have  sometimes  thought  if  I  had 
wept  more  I  would  not  have  been 
so  wicked  a  man. 

"  '  You  will  tell  Mabel  I  say,  God 
bleps  her,  and  goodbye;  will  you, 
Claude,  for  me  ?' 

"  '  Yes,'  I  answered,  a  glow  rising 
to  my  brow,  as  I  thought  of  meet- 
ing her  en  the  morrow. 

"  '  Farewell,  then,  my  friend — my 
own  brother,  and  may  you  be  hap- 

pyi* 

"  And,  with  these  loving  words  up- 
on his  trembling  lips,  he  pressed 
his  wet  cheek  to  mine,  and  was 
gone.     It  is  unnecessary  to  tell  you 


that  sleep  deserted  me  that  night. 
Restlessly,  I  tossed  to  and  fro. 
With  the  earliest  dawn  of  day  I 
was  dressed,  and  out  upon  the 
street.  For  hours  I  walked,  down 
in  the  French  part  of  the  city,  back 
again,  and  so  on,  with  ceaseless  en- 
ergy, until  I  could  with  propriety 
think  of  calling  on  Miss  Preston. 
Returning  to  my  apartment,  I  at- 
tired myself  for  a  morning  call,  and 
hastened  to  the  St.  Charles.  Send- 
ing up  my  card,  I  was  invited,  a 
few  moments  later,  to  go  to  the 
ladies'  private  parlor.  Arriving 
there,  the  door  had  been  left  ajar, 
and,  hearing  Miss  Preston  mention 
my  name,  I  paused  to  listen.  "  '  O, 
dear  me  !  that  wearisome  Maybury 
again.  He  is  worse  than  Pharoah's 
plagues !' 

"'Wearisome?'  cried  Mrs.  Leslie, 
in  an  indignant  tone;  'I  am  sure 
he  has  few  peers,  and  no  superiors, 
among  eloquent  and  intellectual 
men !' 

"  '  Well !  Ergo,  since  you  so  enjoy 
the  society  of  this  intellectual  Os- 
trogot,  I  will  beg  you  to  allow  me 
to  retire,  that  ou  may  be  able  to 
more  fully  appreciate  his  graces  and 
gallantries,  free  from  my  embar- 
rassing inappreciation.' 

"  So  saying,  with  a  right,  mocking 
laugh  that  maddened  me,  she  left 
the  parlor  as  I  entered,  to  be  re- 
ceived, alone,  by  Mrs.  Leslie,  in  all 
the  charms  of  negligee.  My  heart 
was  sad,  aching;  yet,  when  she  ad- 
vanced to  meet  me,  with  a  whole 
heaven  shining  in  her  countenance, 
laughing  eyes,  smiling  mouth,  joy 
in  every  shif  ing  expression,  an  an- 
swering gladness  leaped  from  my 
heart  to  greet  her,  I  know  not  why. 
It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  depict 
that  interview — her  fascination,  my 
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bewilderment — suffice  it  to  know, 
when  I  bade  her  goodbye,  my  arms 
encircled  her  graceful  form,  her 
head  rested  on  my  breast,  and  my 
lips  passionately  pressed  hers.  I 
went  away  affianced  to  her,  with 
my  heart  full  of  hatred  and  curses 
for  Mabel  Preston,  who  laughed  at 
my  love.  I  vowed  revenge.  I  had 
it. 

"  A  month  subsequent  to  my  be- 
trothal I  married  Mrs.  Leslie.  She 
was  your  mother,  Clive.  Beautiful, 
true,  noble  she  was,  and  blessed  my 
life  all  that  it  could  be  blessed,  en- 
gulfed as  it  was  in  bitterness  and 
sin.  Judge  Wilberforce  did  not 
linger  long  after  the  demise  of  his 
wife.  He  died,  leaving  Alfred  and 
me  equal  heirs  to  his  immense 
wealth.  Alfred  married  Miss  Pres- 
ton soon  after  he  received  his  in- 
heritance, and  all  was  apparently 
bright  and  prosperous.  None 
dreamed  that  a  lurking  demon  pro- 
claimed itself  king  in  my  heart — so 
calm  and  courtly  was  my  exterior. 
Alfred  and  I  invested  our  property 
in  the  same  business — became  "bro- 
ther proprietors."  Time  passed 
away,  and  you  saw  the  light.  Eleven 
years  after  his  marriage,  Alfred's 
wife  presented  him  with  a  lovely 
little  daughter.  Just  at  this  time 
it  was  deemed  necessary  to  start  a 
new  branch  of  our  firm  in  New 
York.  Alfred  determined  to  take 
charge  of  it.  During  these  years  of 
financial  prosperity,  his  health  had 
failed  rapidly,  and  scarce  eighteen 
months  had  rolled  over  his  head  in 
his  northern  home  before  the  sad 
news  reached  me  of  his  death.  I 
had  anticipated  it,  hoped  for  it,  al- 
most prayed  for  it,  for  I  knew  when 
that  time  should  arrive  I  would 
possess  power  to  wreak  vengeance 


upon  the  woman  who,  in  the  zenith 
of  her  imperial  beauty,  had  trodden 
my  heart  in  the  dust.  I  was  not 
mistaken.  The  entire  settlement  of 
his  affairs  devolved  upon  me,  and  I  . 
represented  them  in  such  a  light, 
and  so  arranged  them,  that  Mrs 
Wilberforce  was  cut  off,  with  the 
power  to  obtain  the  simplest  neces- 
sities of  life,  and  nothing  beyond. 

"  She  was  passionately  fond  of  lux- 
ury, and  equally  vain  of  her  social 
position.  To  deprive  her  of  both 
at  one  fell  stroke  was  the  death 
blow  to  her  happiness.  She  was 
forced  to  desert  her  elegant  home, 
and  to  disband  her  retinue  of  obse- 
quious menials;  and  such  was  her 
despair,  that  for  a  time  an  idea  of 
her  insanity  was  seriously  enter- 
tained by  her  friends.  She  came 
"West — to  Cincinnati,  and,  though 
she  spent  her  annuity  in  her  house- 
rent,  in  a  fashionable  part  of  the 
city,  she  did  not  mingle  at  all  in  so- 
ciety, and  each  day  her  poverty 
grew  more  appalling.  She  resides 
in  that  city  yet.  Thus  I  humbled 
the  woman  whom  I  once  loved,  and 
afterwards  as  passionately  hated. 
I  gloaied  over  the  deed.  I  gloried 
in  it.  I  did  not  regard  her  as  the 
wife  of  my  best  and  dead  friend, 
but  as  the  woman  who  had  scorned 
me !  Nor  did  I  look  upon  Ion  as 
his  child,  but  as  one  who  should 
have  been  mine.  And  thus  I  had 
my  revenge,  and  it  was  sweet  as  the 
exiled  Roman's.  Years  fled,  and 
your  mother  died.  Not  until  then 
did  my  conscience  rebuke  me  for 
my  sin.  Her  dead  face  seemed 
ever  reproachfully  looking  into 
mine — her  pale  hands  point  ng 
northward.  I  felt  that  she  knew  it 
all.  Since  my  ill-health  has  so  op- 
pressed me,  this  haggard  phantom 
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of  contrition  and  regret  has  never 
left  me,  not  even  for  a  moment.  I 
have  had  ample  time  to  retrospect 
my  life  calmly  and  dispassionately, 
and  to  repent.  Ah!  how  much? 
A  fortnight  ago  I  wrote  to  Mrs. 
"Wilberforce  to  come  to  Kentucky 
with  her  daughter,  who  should  be- 
come, upon  certain  conditions, 
heiress  to  over  three  millions  of 
dollars.  They  are  doubtless  in 
Louisville  now.  Those  conditions 
were  that  she  should  marry — you  /" 

"  '  Father !'  exclaimed  Clive,  who 
had  listened  to  his  sire's  confession 
with  eager  interest,  each  time  the 
palsying  tongue  faltered,  moisten- 
ing the  parched  lips  with  invigorat- 
ing cordial,  i  it  is  not  too  late  to  re- 
trieve the  past,  and  yet  leave  me 
unshackled !  Kestore  that  woman 
her  property,  and  allow  me  to  re- 
tain my  own !' 

"  "  That  would  amount  to  almost 
nothing.  Speculation  after  specu- 
lation has  swept  all,  save  about 
twenty  thousand  dollars,  into  ob- 
livion. Tou  would  stand,  in  com- 
parison, almost  a  pauper.' 

"  *  So  let  me  stand,  sir,  ai:d  restore 
that  defenceless  widow  and  injured 
orphan  girl  tbeir  rights!'  said  Clive 
fiercely,  as  he  sprang  to  his  feet, 
and  paced  the  floor,  to  allay  the 
storm  of  emotion  in  his  breast. 

" '  It  cannot  be,  it  cannot  be !' 
moaned  the  old  man. 

"'It  must,  it  shall  be,  for  I'll 
none  of  it !'  thundered  Clive,  ceas- 
ing his  walk,  and  striding  quickly 
to  the  bed. 

" '  The  will  is  so  arranged  that 
neither  of  you  can  inherit  the  pro- 
perty without  intermarriage,  and, 
to  restore  her  rights,  you  must  be- 
come her  husband  Y 


" '  Oh !  father !  how  could  you  so 
heap  injury  upon  injury  ?'  and  Clive 
clasped  his  hands  in  despair. 

"  The  old  man  raised  himself  up 
with  frantic  energy  from  the  luxuri- 
ous pillows,  and,  in  a  wild,  fright- 
ened voice,  cried  out:  "  '  Clive,  Clive, 
your  promise !— '  and  fell  back  in  a 
fit  of  stupor,  from  Tvhich  it  was  im- 
possible to  rouse  him.  Assistance 
was  summoned,  and  hour  after  hour 
passed,  while  the  watchers  sat  be- 
side the  couch  where  the  breath  of 
the  dying  man  was  heard  so  labori- 
ously. At  last  it  ceased — the  eyes 
that  had  glanced  beneath  the  mys- 
terious veil  that  hides  the  face  of 
Serapis,  once  more  turned  with 
earthly  yearning  upon  the  calm, 
sad,  haggard  countenance  of  his 
son,  and  then  death  drew  the  pall 
downwards  over  them  forever,  and 
they  grew  sightless.  Clive  sprang 
forward,  pleading: 

"  *  Father,  father,  speak  once 
more !' 

"But  in  vain;  those  pallid  lips 
were  sealed  forever. 

"  Twilight  had  fallen,  night  had 
passed,  and  day  dawned,  and  again 
the  bird,  hovering  over  its  downy, 
dew-beaded  nest,  cadenced  the  air 
with  its  mellow  lush;  again  the  ver- 
nal censers  of  the  musky  moschatel 
shook  out  their  sweetness  to  the 
morning  sun,  as  the  wronged  or- 
phan, with  a  last  kiss  pressed  upon 
the  motionless,  marble  brow,  pass- 
ed from  the  room,  and  never  again 
gazed  upon  the  calm,  sculptured 
features  of  the  dead  sire  who  had 
so  wronged  him. 

*    •    *    *    *     ««'Tis  the  eternal  law, 
That  where  guilt  is,  sorrow  shall  answer 
it.'" 
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TYPES  OF  MANKIND, 


NO.  I. 


S?HE   CAUCASIAN. 


"  Humanity,"  or  the  human  crea- 
tion, is  a  form  of  existence,  or  of 
life-— a  family>  or,  technically  speak- 
ing, a  genus  ;  and  just  as  with  all 
other  families  or  forms  of  being  in 
the  animal  world,  it  comprises  a 
certain  number  of  species.  Each  of 
these  species  has  its  own  specific  form, 
attributes,  or  qualities  ;  in  a  word, 
its  nature,  physical,  mental,  and 
moral,  of  course  with  correspond- 
ing wants,  necessities  and  design, 
as  written  by  the  finger  of  the  Al- 
mighty Creator  in  its  organism.  Be- 
ginning with  the  most  subordinate 
or  imperfect  of  these,  the  lowest 
strata,  as  we  may  say,  we  find  a 
certain  physical  structure,  with 
corresponding  faculties ;  and  as- 
cending to  the  next  we  see  a  high- 
er development  of  organism,  with 
of  course  higher  faculties,  and  this 
difference  is  so  palpable,  that  we 
express  it  in  the  term  species,  and 
so  throughout  until  we  reach  the 
highest  and  most  complete  develop- 
ment in  the  Caucasian,  or  white 
man,  standing  at  the  head  of  the 
human  column,  as  well  as  lord  of 
the  animal  world.  Or,  beginning 
with  the  negro,  the  lowest  type,  his 
physical  organism  is  the  simplest, 
grossest,  nearest  to  the  simidea,  and 
his  faculties,  menial  and  moral, 
closely  resemble  those  of  the  white 
lad  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen,  or  in 
other  words,  he  reaches  his  entire 


mental  maturity  at  this  age.  The 
next  species  rises  above  this,  and  so 
on  until  we  reach  the  perfectly  de- 
veloped organism  and  correspond- 
ing faculties  of  the  Caucasian  man, 
and  each  of  these  decrees,  or  dif- 
ferences, we  term  specific,  for  beside 
the  absolute  advance,  it  is  actually 
different  in  every  case,  or  in  other 
words,  every  ascending  species  is 
not  only  superior  to  the  one  below 
it,  but  is  endowed  with  something 
the  former  has  not. 

All  the  several  species  may  inter- 
mix  together  to  a  certain  extent,  but 
their  natural  instincts  revolt  at  it, 
and  when  these  are  so  perverted  as 
to  mate  together,  the  mongrel  off- 
spring is  so  rfis-organized  and  ste- 
rile that  it  is  limited  to  a  certain  pe- 
riod, and  dies  out  as  absolutely  as 
the  mule  or  other  hybrids. 

Finally,  the  lowest  and  most  im- 
perfect type,  the  black,  woolly-head- 
ed African,  or  negro,  is  as  absolute- 
ly human  as  the  elevated  and  per- 
fect Caucasian,  differing  only  in  de- 
gree, that  is,  in  those  things  com- 
mon to  men  and  animals,  he  comes 
closer  to  them,  but  the  gulf  between 
the  human  and  animal  world  is  im- 
passable forever. 

The  white  or  Caucasian  is  the  only 
historic  race — the  race  which  is 
alone  capable  of  those  mental  mani- 
festations which,  written  or  unwrit- 
ten, leave  a  permanent  impression 
behind.  What  was  its  first  or  ear- 
liest condition  upon  the  earth  ? 
This,    except   the   meagre   account 
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given  by  Moses,  is  unknown,  nor  is 
it  of  much  importance  that  it  should 
be  known,  for  though  it  never  was, 
nor  could  be  savage  or  barbarous, 
as  these  terms  are  understood  in 
modern  times,  still  its  intellectual 
acquisitions  were  doubtless  so  limit- 
ed that  if  really  known  to  us,  they 
would  be  of  little  or  no  service. 
Moses  scarcely  attempts  any  descrip- 
tion of  social  life  before  the  time  of 
Abraham,  and  that  then  presented 
does  not  differ  very  materially  from 
■what  exists  in  the  same  locality  at 
the  present  day.  The  pastoral  ha- 
bitudes of  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Ja- 
cob, the  sale  of  Joseph  to  the  Ish- 
maelites  by  his  brethren,  his  pur- 
chase in  Egypt,  and  sudden  exalta- 
tion at  the  court  of  the  Egyptian 
monarch,  is  an  almost  exact  coun- 
terpart of  scenes  witnessed  now, 
and  with  little  variations,  in  the  same 
lands,  for  the  last  four  thousand 
years.  The  starting-point— the  lo- 
cality where  the  race  first  came  into 
being,  is  equally  hidden  as  the  time 
or  period  of  its  creation.  Biblical 
Writers  have  usually  supposed  some- 
where in  Asia  Minor,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Euphrates,  while  ethnologists 
are  inclined  to  believe  tjmt  the  high 
table  lands  of  Thibet  and  Hindoo 
Koosh  may  have  been  the  cradle  of 
the  race.  Nor  is  a  knowledge  of 
this  material,  or  indeed  of  the  slight- 
est consequence,  except  as  an  aid  in 
determining  its  true  centre  of  ex- 
istence—that is,  its  physical  adapta- 
tion or  specific  affinities  for  a  cer- 
tain locality.  But  this  is  determined 
by  experience  ;  and  it  is  demon- 
strated beyond  doubt  that  while  the 
elaborate  and  relatively  perfect 
Structure  of  the  Caucasian  man  en- 
ables him  to  resist  all  external  agen- 
cies, and  to  exist  in  all  climates  ca- 


pable of  supporting"  animal  life,  he 
can  only  till  the  soil  or  perform  ma- 
nual labor  in  the  temperate  zones. 
It  is,  therefore,  immaterial  when  or 
where  he  first  cairn  into  being,  or 
what  was  the  starting  point  of  the 
race — its  centre  of  existence  is  alike 
in  all  the  great  temperate  latitudes 
of  Asia,  Africa,  Europe,  and  Ameri- 
ca. The  history  of  the  race  may  be 
said  to  be  divided  into  three  great 
cycles  or  distinct  periods  ;  all,  how- 
ever, connecting  with  each  other, 
and  doubtless  mainly  resembling 
each  other  in  their  essential  nature, 
however  widely  different  in  their  ex- 
ternal manifestation.  The  first  pe- 
rio  1,  beginning  with  its  actual  ex- 
istence on  the  earth,  may  be  said  to 
terminate  in  the  era  of  authentic 
history.  The  second,  or  historic 
era,  may  be  assumed  as  extending 
to  the  overthrow  of  the  Koman  Em- 
pire by  the  so-called  northern  bar- 
barians, or,  perhaps,  to  what  is  usu- 
ally termed  the  dark  ages.  And 
finally,  there  is  another  grand  cycle 
in  human  destiny,  which,  beginning 
with  the  restoration  of  learning, 
comes  down  to  and  includes  our 
own  times.  In  regard  to  the  first, 
we  actually  know  little  of  it,  for, 
leaving  out  of  view  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures, we  have  only  a  few  imperfect 
glimpses  of  the  actral  life  of  the 
countless  millions  that  preceded  the 
historic  period.  What  little  knowl- 
edge we  have  depends  on  tradition 
and  mytho'ogy,  sometimes,  perhaps, 
true  enough,  but  the  greater  portion 
thus  transmitted  to  our  times  we 
know  is  false,  because  conditions 
are  assumed  that  are  in  contradic- 
tion with  the  laws  that  govern  our 
animal  being.  If  the  race,  how- 
ever, was  created  in  Asia,  we  know 
that  portions  of  it  migrated  toAfri- 
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ca,  at  a  very  remote  period  ;  indeed, 
leaving  the  Bible  out  of  view,  the 
firslfc  knowledge  we  have  of  its  ex- 
istence, or  the  earliest  traces  of  its 
existence,  is  in  Africa.  Caucasian 
tribes  or  communities  entered  the 
Valley  of  the  Nile  possibly  before 
the  delta  of  the  lower  country  was 
sufficiently  hardened  to  admit  of 
cultivation,  as  they  evidently  occu- 
pied localities  considerably  removed 
from  the  outlet  of  that  great  river. 
These  early  adventurers  conquered 
the  aboriginal  population,  subjected 
them  to  their  control,  compelled 
them  to  labor  for  them,  built  mag- 
nificent cities,  temples,  palaces, 
founded  a  mighty  empire,  and  ad- 
vanced, to  a  certain  extent,  in  civil- 
ization. But  wealth  and  luxury, 
with  their  effeminate  consequences, 
probably,  too,  injustice  and  crime 
in  the  rulers,  and  certainly,  and 
worst  of  all,  interunion  and  affilia- 
tion with  the  conquered  races,  tempt- 
ed purer  and  hardier  branches  of 
the  race  to  invade  them,  and  indeed 
the  delicious  climate  and  fertile  soil 
must  have  always  tempted  Cauca- 
sian tribes  into  the  Valley  of  the 
Nile,  from  the  earliest  periods,  and 
whenever  they  felt  themselves  strong 
enough  to  attack  the  existing  com- 
munity. Of  course  we  can  only 
deal  in  conjecture  in  regard  to  this 
matter,  but  it  is  probable  that  nu- 
merous invasions  took  place,  each 
passing  through  much  the  same 
course  as  its  predecessors.  First 
came  conquest,  then  the  erection  of 
a  mighty  empire,  followed  by  a 
grand  civilization  ;  then  came  effe- 
minacy, affiliation  with  the  subject 
races,  debauchment  and  debility  in- 
viting a  new  conquest  by  pure  Cau- 
casians, and  they,  in  their  turn, 
going  through  the  same  round  of 


glory  and  decay,  of  conquest  and 
degradation.  Such  seems  to  have 
been  the  condition  of  Egypt  when 
the  Bomans  invaded  it,  and  made  it 
a  province  of  that  great  empire. 
The  effete  remains  of  these  Egyp- 
tian populations  afterward  became 
known  to  the  Roman  writers,  and, 
to  a  certain  extent,  may  be  said  still 
to  exist.  The  great  Asiatic  empires 
were  doubtless  similar  to  the  Egyp- 
tian, except  in  respect  to  the  de- 
bauchment of  blood.  The  Assy- 
rians, Persians,  Chaldeans,  Babylo- 
nians, Hebrews,  etc.,  etc.,  each  in 
their  turn  were  conquerors  and  con- 
quered, masters  and  slaves,  but  their 
downfall,  in  one  essential  respect, 
differed  widely  from  those  of  Africa. 
They  were  pure,  unmixed  Cauca- 
sians, for  at  that  time  the  Mongol 
element  was  unknown  in  that  por- 
tion of  Asia,  and  the  negro,  except 
a  few  household  servants,  never  ex- 
isted on  that  continent.  The  Mon- 
golian race  was  first  known  about 
five  hundred  years  anterior  to  the 
Christian  era,  and  whether  origin- 
ally it  existed  in  a  more  northern 
region,  or  had  not  reached  a  full  de- 
velopment as  regards  numbers,  can 
not  be  known,  on  account  of  our 
limited  knowledge  of  the  earth  at 
that  time.  The  old  Caucasian  po- 
pulations of  Asia  knew  nothing  of 
it,  and  had  no  admixture  of  Mongo- 
lic  blood.  But  all  is  conjecture, 
mystery,  doubt  and  uncertainty,  in 
regard  to  these  ancient  and  extinct 
empires.  We  know  that  they  exist- 
ed— that  they  were  white  men — 
beings  like  ourselves — our  own  an- 
cestors, with  the  same  wants,  the 
same  instincts,  in  short,  the  same 
nature  that  we  have,  and  therefore, 
in  the  main,  acted  as  we  do  now. 
Of  course  we  call  them  heathens, 
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pagans,  savages,  barbarians,  etc., 
but  were  they  thus  ? 

In  the  modern  times  there  are  no 
white  barbarians,  or  heathens.  In 
all  modern  history,  wherever  found, 
white  men  are  much  the  same  ;  why, 
then,  should  it  not  have  been  so  al- 
ways ?  The  fanatic  Jew  called  all 
others  Gentiles,  savages;  the  super- 
cilious Greek  called  even  their  Bo- 
man  conquerors  barbarians  ;  even 
the  manly  and  liberal  Eoman  did 
not  rise  above  his  foolish  bigotry, 
and  not  only  called  the  Gauls,  Bri- 
tons, Germans,  etc.,  barbarians,  but 
reduced  them  to  slavery  as  if  they 
were  inferior  beings.  We  witness 
the  same  ignorance  and  folly  in  our 
own  enlightened  times.  The  Eng- 
lishman believes  that  the  English 
are  alone  truly  Christian  and  civil- 
ized ;  the  Frenchman  honestly  be- 
lieves that  La  Belle  France  is  at  the 
head  of  modern  civilization  ;  even 
the  advanced  and  liberal  American 
Democrat  thinks,  and  perhaps  cor- 
rectly, that  the  Americans  alone  are 
truly  civilized  ;  while  some  among 
us  would  exclude  all  from  the  pri- 
vilege of  citizenship  who  happen  to 
be  born  elsewhere,  as  rigidly  as  the 
Jew  did  the  uncircumcised  Gentile, 
or  the  Moslem  the  dog  of  a  Chris- 
tian. 

Is  not  this  notion  of  "  outside 
barbarians,"  therefore,  the  result  of 
ignorance,  or  foolish  egotism,  with- 
out sense  or  reason  ?  Some  nations 
or  communities  were  doubtless  ad- 
vanced more  than  others  in  ancient 
times,  as  at  present,  but,  in  the 
main,  the  race  must  have  approxi- 
mated to  the  same  common  stan- 
dard we  witness  now.  If  it  is  said 
that  ir.  early  times  the  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  frequent  intercourse  pre- 


vented this  geieral  approximation 
to  a  common  standard  of  enlighten- 
ment, it  may  be  replied  that  the 
same  obstacles  would  also  prevent  a 
wide  departure;  and,  when  we  know 
that  they  had  the  same  wants,  the 
same  instincts,  the  same  tendencies, 
etc.,  the  conclusion  seems  unavoid- 
able that  no  nation  or  community 
could,  at  any  time  in  history,  as- 
sume, with  any  justice,  that  others 
were  barbarians,  or  that  they  alone 
were  civilized.  The  traditions  and 
imperfect  knowledge  which  we  have 
hitherto  possessed  in  respect  to 
these  long-buried  populations,  may, 
perhaps,  be  replaced  by  that  which 
is  almost  or  quite  as  reliable  as 
written  history  itself.  "Within  a  few 
years  past  a  class  of  men  have 
sprung  up,  who,  excavating .  the 
dead  remains  of  long-forgotten  em- 
pires, promise  revelations  that  will 
bring  us  face  to  face  with  the  buried 
generations  that  we  now  only  know 
through  the  dim  perspective  of  un- 
certain tradition.  Champolion,  Bel- 
zoni,  Rawlinson,  Layard  and  their 
companions  have  already  made  dis- 
coveries in  EgypL  and  Nineveh  that 
open  to  our  minds  much  of  the 
social  condition  and  daily  life  of 
those  remote  times,  and  future  ex- 
plorations, it  is  probable,  will  give 
us  nearly  as  accurate  a  knowledge 
as  we  have  of  those  embraced  with- 
in the  cycle  of  authentic  history. 

The  next  great  period  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  race — the  historic  era — 
is  supposed  to  be  entirely  within 
the  province  of  real  knowledge.  It 
begins  with  the  history  of  the 
Greeks — not  the  symbolic  but  the 
real — that  grand  and  glowing  intel- 
lectualism  which,  in  many  respects, 
may  be  said  to  equal  the  intellectual. 
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development  of  our  own  times.  The 
history  of  Greece  and  Home  is,  in 
truth,  the  history  of  the  race,  of  the 
world,  of  mankind.  There  were  co- 
temporary  nations  of  great  power, 
extent  and  cultivation,  but  the 
Greeks  and  Eomans,  and  the  sub- 
ject or  servile  populations  that  ac- 
knowledged their  supremacy,  made 
up  the  larger  portion  of  the  race. 
It  is  true  the  Persians  were  then 
pure  Caucasians,  and,  in  respect  to 
numbers,  largely  surpassed  the 
Greeks ;  but,  while  they  did  not 
differ  much  in  their  general  charac- 
ter, they  were  on  the  decline  before 
the  Greeks  had  reached  their  full 
national  development.  The  latter 
always  referred  to  Egypt  as  the 
source  of  their  civilization,  but  it  is 
more  probable  that  they  borrowed 
from  Asia  most  of  those  things  sup- 
posed to  be  of  foreign  origin.  It 
is,  however,  quite  possible  that  the 
earliest  civilization  was  developed 
in  Africa,  that  it  receded  from 
thence  to  Asia,  as  we  know  it  after- 
wards did  from  the  latter  to  Europe, 
and  as  we  now  witness  it,  passing 
to  America.  But  what  is  civiliza- 
tion ?  It  is,  or  it  may  be  denned 
as  the  result  of  intellectual  mani- 
festation. A  nation  or  people  who 
have  most  deeply  studied  and  un- 
derstood the  laws  of  nature,  or  the 
nature  of  things,  and  applied  their 
knowledge  to  their  own  welfare, 
are  the  most  civilized;  or,  we  might 
say,  in  a  word,  that  the  nation  that 
has  the  most  knowledge  is  the  most 
civilized.  The  Greeks,  certainly, 
surpassed  all  cotemporary  nations 
in  the  most  essential  of  all  know- 
ledge; yet,  even  this  seems  to  haVe 
been  rather  a  thing  of  chance  than 
otherwise.    Political  intelligence,  or 


a  knowledge  of  men's  social  rela- 
tions to  each  other,  is  the  most  vi- 
tal they  can  possess.  The  Greeks 
may  be  said  both  to  have  possessed 
this  knowledge  and  to  have  been 
entirely  deficient  in  it.  Athens, 
with  thir  y  thousand  citizens,  all 
recognized  as  political  equals,  was  a 
Democracy,  but  this  so-called  De- 
mocracy, with,  perhaps,  a  hundred 
thousand  slaves,  was  a  burlesque  on 
a  Democratic  government.  The 
Helots  of  Greece,  the  servile  and 
subject  population  of  which  history 
gives  no  account,  except  to  refer  to 
them,  were  white  men — men  with 
all  the  natural  capacities  of  So- 
crates, Demosthenes,  or  Alcibiades, 
but  the  Greek  orators  and  writers 
of  the  day  never  even  seemed  to 
imagine  that  they  had  any  rights 
whatever.  They  had  much  the  same 
relation  to  the  Greeks  that  the 
Saxons  had  to  the  Normans,  that 
the  Irish  have  to  the  English,  and 
yet,  with  all  their  political  enligten- 
ment  and  high  intellectual  develop- 
ment, the  Greeks  gave  them  no 
rights,  and  treated  them  as  different 
and  subordinate  beings.  The  no- 
tion, therefore,  taught  in  our 
schools,  that  the  Greeks  were  the 
authors  of  political  liberty,  is  un- 
sound— they  neither  practised  nor 
understood  liberty,  and  the  external 
forms  mistaken  for  Democracy  had 
no  necessary  connection  with  it. 
Aristotle  could  not  form  even  a  con- 
ception of  a  political  system  that 
did  not  rest  upon  slavery,  and  this 
was  doubtless  the  general  condition 
of  the  Greek  mind.  It  was  merely 
accidental  that  the  Greek  States  as- 
sumed a  Democratic  form,  or  rather 
approximated  to  a  Democratic  form; 
but,  while  they  were  utterly  igno- 
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rant  of  individual  relations,  they 
certainly  had  clear  views  of  the  re- 
lations of  States  and  the  duties  that 
independent  communities  owe  each 
other.  The  Asiatic  nations  seem  to 
have  had  no  conception  whatever  of 
these  duties — conquest  or  slavery 
were  the  only  alternatives.  A  nation 
must  conquer  or  be  conquered — a 
dynasty  must  destroy  all  others,  or 
expect  to  fall  itself — and  the  Asiatic 
character  still  partakes  largely  of 
these  habitudes.  Except,  there- 
fore, in  the  mere  externals  or  out- 
ward arrangements  of  political  so- 
ciety, the  Greeks  can  hardly  be  said 
to  have  done  anything  for  political 
liberty,  or  to  advance  political  sci- 
ence. The  Romans  did  more — 
vastly  more — but  they  had  little  or 
no  conception  of  Democracy  or  of 
individual  liberty.  The  proud  boast, 
"I  am  a  Roman  citizen,"  unlike  the 
idea  of  the  American  Democrat, 
partook  of  the  spirit  of  a  British 
aristocrat  of  our  own  days,  claim- 
ing the  privileges  of  his  order.  The 
men  who  founded  the  city  of  Rome, 
though  doubtless  fillibusters  and 
adventurers,  perhaps  even  outcasts 
of  the  neighboring  populations, 
were  assumed  to  be  superior  to  the 
later  emigran  s,  and  their  descen- 
dants especially  claimed  exclusive 
privileges.  And  when  Rome  ex- 
panded into  a  mighty  empire  and 
ruled  the  world,  the  senatorial  or- 
der ruled  the  empire — at  all  events, 
until  Caesar  crossed  the  Rubicon 
and  seized  the  supreme  power.  The 
change  from  a  republic  to  an  empire 
had  little  or  no  bearing  upon  the 
question  of  liberty,  for  the  condi- 
tion of  the  great  body  of  the  peo- 
ple remained  the  same.  Rome  con- 
quered all,  or  nearly  all,  the  then 
known  world,  for,  except  the  Per- 


sians, and,  perhaps,  some  few  popu- 
lations in  the  far  North,  tie  whole 
Caucasian  race  recognized  the  Ro- 
mans as  their  rulers.  The  Par- 
thians,  so  often  waging  desperate 
war  with  the  Romans,  were  doubt- 
less a  mixed  people,  sou  ething  like 
the  modern  Turks,  and  very  possi- 
bly their  ancestors.  Following  the 
rude  code  of  early  times,  the  Ro- 
mans enslaved  the  conquered  popu- 
lations. All  the  prisoners  of  war 
were  deemed  to  have  forfeited  their 
lives,  and  were  parceled  out  among 
the  Roman  conquerors,  while  the 
rural  populations  were  compelled 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  Roman  civil 
officers.  It  is  quite  probable  that 
the  Romans  conquered  some  of  the 
inferior  races,  but,  except  the  Nu- 
midians,  Lybians,  Ethiopians,  etc., 
of  Africa,  Roman  writers  are  silent 
on  the  subject.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  history  of  the  Romans  was 
the  history  of  the  Caucasian  race, 
and  that  was  the  history  of  the 
world.  This  is  literally  true,  for, 
though  we  cannot  suppose  that  the 
conquered  populations  were  the 
miserable  barbarians  that  the  Ro- 
man writers  represent  them  to  have 
been,  Rome  was  the  most  advanced 
portion  of  the  race,  and,  therefore, 
the  embodiment  of  its  civilization 
and  intellectual  life.  At  this  mo- 
ment Paris  represents  all  France, 
and  the  city  of  Rome  bore  a  some- 
what similar  relation  to  the  popula- 
tions that  composed  the  empire, 
however  distant  they  may  have  been 
from  the  capital.  It  was  not  an  un- 
usual thing  for  the  same  general 
that  commanded  in  Britain,  or  that 
had  conquered  in  Gaul,  to  admin- 
ister the  government  of  the  African 
provinces,  or  to  conduct  a  campaign 
against  the  Persians  on  the  banks  of 
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the  Euphrates.  And  however  much 
the  vanity  of  Roman  authors  may 
have  been  gratified  by  assuming 
that  they  alone  were  civilized,  it  is 
altogether  irrational  to  suppose  that 
the  conquered  populations,  with  the 
same  nature  and  same  capacities  as 
themselves,  and,  moreover,  in  fre- 
quent and  often  intimate  inter- 
course with  themselves,  could  have 
differed  widely,  or  remained  bar- 
barians, even  if  such  when  con- 
quered. The  Romans  adv  need  far 
beyond  the  Greeks  in  political 
knowledge,  but  with  them  also  the 
state  was  everything  and  the  indi- 
vidual nothing.  As  with  the  Greeks, 
the  great  majority  were  slaves,  and 
Roman  citizenship,  or  the  rights 
claimed  by  a  Roman  citizen,  was  at 
best  a  special  privilege;  and,  prior 
to  the  advent  of  Christianity,  the 
idea  of  individual  rights,  of  equality, 
of  Democracy,  seems  never  to  have 
dawned  upon  the  intellectual  hori- 
zon of  the  race.  Nor  did  the  pri- 
mitive Christians  even  accept  it  in 
theory,  though  they  lived  it  out  in 
practice.  Their  mental  habits  were 
formed  under  the  old  social  order, 
and,  though  the  spirit  of  the  new 
doctrine  impelled  them  to  live  it 
out  in  practice,  few,  if  any,  ever 
adopted  it  in  theory.  Christ  had 
said,  "  love  each  other,"  and  "  do 
unto  others  as  you  would  have  them 
do  unto  you" — that  is,  "grant  to 
others  the  rights  claimed  for  your- 
selves;" but,  while  they  often  lived 
together,  owning  things  in  common 
like  the  modern  communists  and 
socialists,  perhaps  not  one  in  a  mil- 
lion ever  thought  o  I  applying  these 
doctrines  to  the  state,  or  even  sup- 
posing for  a  moment  that  the  arti- 
ficial distinctions  which  separated 
classes  could  ever  be  altered  or  mo- 


dified. Even  the  forced  and  unna- 
tural relation  of  master  and  slave, 
which  necessarily  violated  the  funda- 
mental doctrine  of  their  religion, 
was  clung  to  and  respected  in  theo- 
ry, and  it  needed  several  centuries 
of  practice  and  faithful  obedience  to 
the  spirit  of  the  new  faith  before 
this  ancient  barbarism  was  finally 
obliterated  from  the  Roman  world. 
The  conquest  of  Rome,  by  the  so- 
called  northern  barbarians,  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  eclipse  of  learning — by 
a  mental  darkness  in  Western  Eu- 
rope at  least,  that  is  fitly  enough  de- 
nominated the  dark  ages.  Was  this 
irruption  of  the  northern  nations 
into  Italy  the  true  cause  of  this  dark- 
ness? For  several  centuries  pre- 
vious there  had  been  an  immense 
and  almost  continuous  emigration 
from  Asia,  not  of  individuals,  as  we 
witness  in  the  present  day,  to  Ame- 
rica, but  of  tribes,  communities, 
whole  nations.  History  is  indeed 
imperfect,  if  not  altogether  silent, 
in  respect  to  the  cause  of  these 
mighty  migrations  which  so  long 
pressed  upon  Europe.  But  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Mongo- 
lian race  about  this  time  changed, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  its  loca- 
tion, and  pressing  down  on  the  old 
Caucasion  populations  of  Asia,  im- 
pelled those  vast  masses  to  seek 
shelter  and  safety,  if  not  homes  and 
happiness,  in  Europe. 

In  the  mighty  invasions  of  Italy, 
in  the  fifth  century,  by  Attila,  the 
truth  of  this  is  certainly  demon- 
strated. He  himself  was  doubtless 
a  white  man,  and  so  were  his  chiefs; 
but  the  mighty  populations  he  ruled 
over,  and  which  extended  from  the 
Danube  to  the  frontiers  of  China, 
were  mainly  Mongolian.  But  no 
Mongolians  settled  permanently  in 
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Europe — none  but  Caucasians,  and 
except  the  modern  Turks,  none  but 
pure  Caucasians — and,  being  the 
same  men  as  the  Romans  themselves, 
why  should  they  be  barbarians? 
They  were  conquerors  ;  a  pretty 
good  proof  that,  though  not  so  re- 
fined, perhaps,  certainly  not  so  effe- 
minate as  the  Romans  had  become, 
they  could  not  have  been  barbarians. 
Other  things  being  equal,  the  na- 
tion that  has  made  the  greatest  ad- 
vance in  knowledge  will  be  able  to 
conquer,  because  it  has  only  to  ap- 
ply its  knowledge  to  this  object  to 
succeed.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  we  ourselves  surpass  all  the  na- 
tions of  our  times  in  knowledge,  or 
in  our  capacity  to  apply  our  knowl- 
edge to  the  purposes  of  material  ex- 
istence. Our  railroads,  canals,  pub- 
lic works,  our  ship-building,  com- 
merce, etc.,  prove  this,  and  we  have 
only  to  apply  this  knowledge  to  pur- 
poses of  offence  or  defence,  to  in- 
vade others  or  to  defend  ourselves, 
to  demonstrate  our  immense  supe- 
riority. Nevertheless,  if  we  should 
conquer  Spain,  or  any  other  ancient 
and  effete  empire,  doubtless  their 
writers  would  take  their  revenge  in 
calling  us  barbarians,  as  indeed  the 
poor,  feeble,  and  adulterated  hybrids 
of  Mexico  actually  did  thus  repre- 
sent us  when  in  possession  of  their 
capital.  Nothing,  therefore,  can  be 
more  improbable  than  the  theory  of 
Gibbons  and  others,  that  the  nations 
that  conquered  Rome  were  barba- 
rians, and  that  the  dark  ages  were 
the  result  of  that  conquest.  But 
there  was  a  cause  for  the  subsequent 
darkness  which  so  long  spread  over 
the  European  world  much  more  pal- 
pable. Christianity  had  become 
generally  accepted,  and  bad  and  am- 
bitious men,  in  the  then  general  ig- 


norance of  the  masses  of  the  popu- 
lations, might  wield  it  with  stupen- 
dous effect  in  advancing  their  ambi- 
tion and  securing  their  own  person- 
al objects.  The  assumption  that 
Christ  had  delegated  a  power  on 
earth  to  interpret  the  will  of  Hea- 
ven, both  as  to  temporal  as  well  as 
religious  interests,  was  enou  -h  ;  of 
course  a'l  human  investigation  and 
mental  activity  terminated,  and  was 
denounced  as  impiety. 

The  subordinate  clergy  were  often, 
perhaps  generally,  faithful  to  the 
great  truths  transmitted  by  the  pri- 
mitive Christians,  but  dependent  on 
tradition,  and  subject  to  the  rule  of 
their  sacerdotal  superiors,  they  in 
vain  resisted  these  influences,  and 
these  truths  became  in  time  so  cor- 
rupted as  scarcely  to  retain  any 
semblance  to  the  original  faith.  It 
is  believed  that,  exeept  in  these 
"dark  ages,"  the  Caucasian  m'nd 
has  never  retrogaded,  or,  indeed,  re- 
mained stationary.  Progress  is  the 
law,  the  instinct,  the  necessity  of  the 
Caucasian  mind,  and  however  much 
some  branches  or  some  nations  may 
decline,  there  is  always  some  por- 
tion, nationality,  or  community,  that 
embodies  the  wants  of  the  race,  and 
that  moves  forward  in  pursuit  of 
that  indefinite  perfectability  which 
is  its  specific  and  di  tinguishing  cha- 
racteristic. But  it  is  easily  under- 
stood how  this  might  have  suffered 
eclipse  under  the  circumstances  then 
existing.  A  great  proportion  of  the 
so-called  barbarian  conquerors  of 
Rome  were  ignorant  of  Christianity, 
and  when  they  became  the  converts 
of  the  conquered  Romans,  they  na- 
turally exalted  their  teachers  as 
beings  almost  superhuman  in  their 
superior  knowledge  ;  and  the  gene- 
ral ignorance  of  the   times   favored. 
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any  pretension  of  the  priests,  how- 
ever absurd  it  might  be.  In  fact  a 
body  of  men  claiming  to  be,  and 
universally  believed  to  be,  the  inter- 
preters of  the  will,  of  the  Almighty, 
necessarily  interrupted  all  inquiry 
into  the  laws  of  nature,  (the  real 
laws  of  God,)  and  though  some 
monks  themselves,  immured  in  their 
c  \Qs,  continued  to  think,  to  experi- 
ment, to  acquire  knowledge,  as  well 
as  in  many  instances  to  preserve 
that  already  acquired  by  others,  the 
great  mass  of  the  people,  as  well  as 
the  great  body  of  the  clergy  looked 
upon  everything  of  the  kind  as  wick- 
ed, impious,  and  heretical.  And  we 
have  only  to  suppose  an  intellectual 
freedom  corresponding  with  our 
own  times  throughout  these  dark 
centuries,  to  realize  the  stupendous 
evil  inflicted  on  the  world  by  this 
priestly  an  ogance  and  ambition. 

The  races,  so-called,  that  figured 
most  prominently  during  the  period 
beginning  with  authentic  history  and 
terminating  in  the  dark  ages,  are 
first,  the  Semitic,  which  included 
the  Egyptians,  Carthagenians,  Per- 
sians, Syrians,  Hebrews,  or  Jews, 
Saracens,  etc.  ;  indeed,  under  the 
term  Semitic  may  be  included  all 
the  Orientals,  except  the  Parthians, 
who  were  doubtless  a  mixed  people, 
and  those  northern  tribes,  histori- 
cally known  as  Scythians,  afterwards 
the  conquerors  of  Egypt  and  the 
progenitors  of  that  extraordinary 
military  autocracy  known  in  modern 
times  by  the  name  of  Mamelukes. 
The  second  great  branch  was  the 
Pelasgian,  which  included  the  Mace- 
donians, the  Eomans,  the  Hellenic 
tribes,  Dorians,  Thracians,  etc.,  and 
of  which  the  Eomans  were  for  near- 
ly two  thousand  years  the  main  re 
presentatives.    Between  these  great 


branches  of  the  Caucasian — for  they 
were  bo  h,  doubtless,  typical  Cau- 
casians, though  Agassiz  thinks  that 
the  Semitic  constituted  a  separate 
species — there  was  almost  constant 
war,  from  the  very  beginning  of  his- 
tory to  the  capture  of  Constantino- 
ple. The  Greek  and  Trojan  war, 
was  doubtless  a  collision  of  this 
kind — and  so  were  the  wars  of  the 
Gr  eks  and  Persians — the  conquests 
of  Alexander,  which,  for  a  time,  al- 
most annihilated  the  Persian  empire 
— the  terrible  life-and-death  strug- 
gle of  the  Romans  and  Carthage- 
nians, and  finally  the  invasion  and 
conquest  of  Spain  by  the  Arabians, 
with  their  ultimate  defeat  by  the 
Franks  under  Charles  Martel.  In- 
deed, coming  down  to  more  modern 
times,  we  find  the  Crusades,  when 
nearly  all  Europe,  in  a  fit  of  uncon- 
trollable phrensy,  precipitated  itself 
on  Asia  ;  and  in  the  collapse  which 
followed,  Asiatic  hordes,  though  not 
exactly  Semitic,  again  seeking  to  pe- 
netrate into  Europe,  and  actually 
conquering  the  remains  of  the  old 
Roman  empire,  in  the  eastern  capi- 
tal of  which  they  are  now  firmly  es- 
tablished. Historians  are  wont  to 
magnify  the  results  of  these  con- 
tests, especially  the  defeat  of  Hanni- 
bal and  the  overthrow  of  the  Car- 
thagenians by  the  Romans,  and  the 
defeat  of  the  Arabians  by  the  Franks, 
as  of  vital  importance  to  the  world 
and  the  best  interests  of  man  :ind  ; 
but  it  is  quite  possible  that  they 
over-estimate  these  things,  especial- 
ly the  victory  of  the  Romans  over 
the  Carthagenians.  They  were  both 
of  the  same  species  of  men,  both 
branches  of  the  Caucasian,  with  the 
same  nature,  the  same  tendencies, 
and,  under  the  same  circumstances, 
the    same    beings.    The  Carthage- 
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nians  were,  for  the  time,  highly  ci- 
vilized. They  were  the  heirs  of  the 
Egyptian  and  Asiatic  civilizations, 
as  Rome  was  of  that  of  the  Greeks. 
They  were  a  great  commercial  peo- 
ple, with  boundless  wealth,  science, 
arts,  manufactures,  everything  but 
a  warlike  spirit ;  while  Rome,  at  the 
time  without  commerce,  poor  and 
torn  by  factions,  was  a  mere  mili- 
tary aristocracy,  and  the  capital  it- 
self little  more  than  a  military  en- 
campment. Why,  then,  should  the 
defeat  of  the  former  have  been  be- 
neficial to  the  progress  of  the  race, 
or  to  the  general  interests  of  man- 
kind? 

In  regard  to  the  defeat  of  the 
Arabians  by  the  Franks,  the  case  is 
altogether  different.  They  were  the 
same  species,  and  doubtless,  at  that 
time,  more  advanced  than  the  Euro- 
peans, but  they  were  Mohamme- 
dans, and  in  the  full  flush  of  enthu- 
siasm for  their  faHh,  which  they  in- 
variably propagated  by  the  sword. 
And  if  they  had  overrun  Europe  as 
they  did  Asia,  somewhat  similar  re- 
sults would  doubtless  have  followed, 
for  though  it  is  altogether  improba- 
ble, indeed,  in  view  of  its  Divine 
origin,  impossible,  that  they  could 
have  exterminated  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, they  would  have  done  it  and 
the  general  cause  of  civilization  in- 
calculable injury.  But  both  of  these 
great  branches  of  the  race  have 
long  since  disappeared  from  history. 
The  Semitic  element  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  exist  at  all.  In  Africa  it 
is  adulterated  by  the  blood  of  the 
negro,  and  perhaps  the  blood  of 
some  race  or  races  not  so  low  iu  the 
scale  as  the  negro.  In  Asia  it  is 
mixed  with  the  Mongolian  blood, 
and  though  the  Arab  and  Persian 
populations  of  our  day  are  mainly 


white,  there  is  more  or  less  taint 
pervading  all  the  Asiatic  communi- 
ties. The  great  Pelasgian  branch 
has  long  since  d^appeared  and  been 
swallowed  up  in  the  more  modern 
branches  of  the  race,  and  though  the 
modern  Italian  claims  to  be,  and 
doubtless  is,  the  lineal  descendant 
of  the  ancient  Roman,  no  portions 
of  the  race  are  wider  apart  than  the 
ancient  Roman  and  his  modern  de- 
scendant, a  striking  proof  that  acci- 
dental consanguinity  does  not  affect 
the  universality  of  the  race. 

The  last  great  cycle  of  history, 
commencing  with  the  Reformation, 
comes  down  to  and  includes  our  own 
times.  It  is  quite  unnecessary  to 
dwell  upon  it,  as  all  intelligent  per- 
sons have  much  the  same  view  of  it. 
With  the  downfall  of  the  Roman 
empire,  however,  new  varieties  of 
the  Caucasian,  or,  as  historians  have 
termed  them,  new  races,  have  em- 
erged into  view,  and  in  their  turn 
struggled  for  the  empire  of  the  world. 
The  hordes  that,  under  Alaric  and 
other  leaders,  overran  Italy,  were 
generally  known  as  Goths,  a  generic 
term  that  is  applied  to  great  num- 
bers of  very  different  people,  though, 
of  course,  all  wore  white  men,  and 
therefore  of  the  same  race  or  spe- 
cies. But  after  varying  fortunes, 
and  passing  through  numerous  mu- 
tations, all  these  races  have  subsided 
into  several  well-marked  and  well- 
known  divisions  or  families  now  ex- 
isting. These  are — First.  The  Celts, 
including  a  large  portion  of  the 
French,  Italians,  Spanish,  Portu- 
guese, and  the  remains  of  the  primi- 
tive people  of  the  British  Islands. 
Second.  The  Teutonic  or  German, 
including  the  Germans  of  all  kinds, 
the  Swiss,  the  mythical  Anglo-Saxon 
and  perhaps  the  Danes,  the  Scandi- 
navians,  etc     Third.    The   Sclavo- 
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nians,  embracing  the  Russians, 
Poles,  Serbs,  Croats,  Montenegrins, 
etc.  There  are  some  few  popula- 
tions that,  either  in  language  or  his- 
torical facts,  have  little  or  no  con- 
nection with  those  enumerated. 
These  are  the  modern  Hungarians, 
the  European  Turks,  the  Circas- 
sians :  even  the  Turks  and  Circas- 
sians are,  in  our  times,  pure,  or 
mainly  pure,  Caucasians.  Finally, 
there  remain  our  own  people,  the 
offspring  of  every  country,  and  of 
every  variety  of  the  race,  and  as  the 
more  the  blood  is  crossed  the  more 
energetic  and  healthy  the  product 
or  progeny,  the  American  people 
should  become,  as  it  doubtless  will 
become,  the  most  powerful  and  the 
most  civilized  people  in  existence. 

Such,  briefly  considered,  is  an  im- 
perfect summary  or  outline  of  the 
history  of  our  race,  the  only  race 
that  has  a  history  or  that  is  capable 
of  those  mental  manifestations 
whose  record  constitutes  history. 
It  is  a  favorite  theory  of  most  histo- 
rians to  represent  the  mental  devel- 
opment of  the  race  as  divided  into 
distinct  categories,  not  as  the  aulhor 
has  ventured,  into  historic  periods, 
but  into  different  phases  of  intellec- 
tual man  festation.  They  have  sup- 
posed that  men  (white  men)  were 
first  hunters,  and  lived  wholly  by  the 
chase — that  after  a  while  they  be- 
came shepherds,  and  lived  on  their 
herds  or  flocks — that  then  they  made 
another  advance  and  became  culti- 
vators, and  finally  artisans,  mer- 
chants, etc.  Each  of  these  condi- 
tions, it  has  been  supposed,  was  de- 
pendent on,  or  was  associated  with, 
a  corresponding  mental  develop- 
ment. The  hunter  had  intellect 
enough  to  run  down  the  stag,  or  wit 
sufficient  to  entrap  the  game  neces- 
sary for  his  support,  but  had  not 
sufficient  capacity  to  take  care  of 
his  flocks,  or  sense  sufficient  to  till 
the  earth  1  This  notion  has  doubt- 
less arisen  from  observing  the  habits 
of  the  subordinate  races  of  men, 
though  it  is  quite  possible  that  our 


own  race  has  passed  through  some 
such  stages  as  those  suggested.  But 
there  has  never  been  any  variations 
in  its  actual  powers.  The  mental 
capacities  given  it  in  the  morning 
of  creation  were  just  what  they  are 
now,  and  what  they  will  be  millions 
of  years  hence.  Thus  is  explained  , 
the  (to  many  persons)  seeming  ano- 
maly that  in  the  very  dawn  of  his- 
tory there  were  men  like  Homer, 
Plato,  Socrates,  Pythagoras,  and 
others,  with  a  breadth  and  depth  of 
intellect  corresponding  to  tLe  most 
intellectual  men  of  our  own  times. 
Mental  power,  like  physical  strength, 
remains  always  the  same  through 
all  ages  and  mutations  of  human 
society,  while  knowledge,  or  the  uses 
made  of  the  intellectual  forces,  is 
constantly  varying  from  age  to  age, 
and  changing  from  one  country  to 
another.  The  miserable  Ita'ian  or- 
gan-grinder under  our  window,  ic  is 
somewhat  difficult  to  suppose,  em- 
bodies the  high  intellect  and  power- 
ful will,  which  two  thousand  years 
ago  made  his  ancestors  masters  of 
the  world,  but  such  is  the  fact,  how- 
ever latent,  unknown  or  unfelt  by 
himself,  may  be  these  powers.  Tho 
amount,  or  extent,  or  degrees  of 
knowledge,  the  perceptions  of  exter- 
nal things,  their  relations,  the  laws 
that  govern  them,  their  uses,  their 
influences  on  our  well-being,  or  the 
contrary,  in  short,  our  capacities  for 
acquiring  knowledge,  for  compre- 
hending ourselves  and  the  things 
about  us,  are  limitless,  and  there- 
fore progress  and  indefinite  periect- 
ibility  are  the  specific  attributes  of 
the  Caucasian.  Each  generation  ap- 
plies its  capabilities  and  acquires  a 
certain  amount  of  knowledge  which 
the  succeeding  one  is  heir  to,  and 
which,  in  turn,  transmits  its  acqui- 
sition to  those  following ;  thus  its 
march  is  ever  onward,  and  except 
during  the  "  dark  ages,"  it  is  believed 
that  the  great  law  of  progress  which 
God  has  imposed  on  the  race  as  a 
duty  as  well  as  given  it  as  a  blessing, 
has  never  been  interrupted. 
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There  seems  to  be  a  popular  demand  for 
a  well-arranged  collection  of  love-poetry — 
a  desire  to  have  in  one  volume  the  more 
notable  erotic  poems  of  the  language — if 
we  may  judge  from  the  many  attempts 
th.it  have  been  made  to  give  a  satisfactory 
compilation  of  the  kind  to  the  public. 
Thus  far  publishers  have  been  unfortunate 
in  their  editors.  Avery  few,  in  aiming  to 
be  select,  have  sinned  by  omis.-don — the 
greater  part  have  swelled  their  volumes  by 
the  introduction  of  much  that  is  common- 
place, tedious  or  dull.  The  latest  effort— 
The  Lover's  Dictionary* — errs  by  includ- 
ing among  its  songs  of  the  affections  some 
rhymes  that  are  clever  only  as  attempts  at 
absurdity,  and  the  mixture  thus  made  is 
one  by  no  means  agreeable.  Thus  in  a 
volume  containing  the  "Celia"  of  Ben. 
Jonson,  and  the  unmatched  songs  of  Ay- 
toun,  Montrose,  and  their  cotemporaries, 
we  have  such  stanzas  as  this  : — 

"  'She  wore  a  wreath  of  roses, 

The  first  time  that  we  met'— 
(H f  r  handsome  Roman  nose  is 

Mo  t  beautifully  set). 
When  I  was  introduced  to  her, 

She  sweety  smiled,  and  bowed; 
Oh  !  my  heart,  my  heart  is  breaking 

For  the  lovely  Miss  O'Dowd." 

A  few  pages  farther  on  we  have — 

"  A' as,  no  ! — to  his  sorrow  no  tea  will  pour 

out, 
For  a  host  of  tea-leaves  have  got  fix'd  in 

the  spout; 
And  before  he  can  clear  out  the  obdurate 

stopper, 
The  tea  is  as  cold  as  the  bread  and  the 

butter." 

Still  farther,    and  the  following  senti- 
mental verses  meet  us: — 
"  To  mending  tuck;  a  new  Homeri  Ilias; 

A  pane  of   glass  ;    repairing    coat    and 
breeches; 


•  The  Lovers'  Dictionary :  a  Poetical  Treasury  of 
Lovers'  Thoughts,  Fancies,  Addresses  and  Dilemmas, 
Indexed  with  nearly  Ten  Thousand  References,  as  a 
Dictionary  of  Compliments,  and  Guide  to  the  Study 
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A  slate  and  pencil;  binding  old  Virgilii  s; 
Drawing  a   tooth;    an    open    dtaft   and 
leeches." 

And  toward  the  close  of  the  volume,  we 
have — 

"  As  I  climbed  this  smooth  Alanthus 

I  felt  a  something  tear  : 
Let's  see  ;  yes,  here's  a  rent  behind: 

i  know  how  it  came  there  ! 
****** 

"  I  would  not  now  for  all  the  world, 
That  she  should  see  me  here, 

Dangling  in  this  old  A'anthus, 
Willi  a  white  flag  in  my  rear  ! 

****** 

"  Now  Bowser  hears  him!  -see  he  turns; 

Seek  !  catch  him  !  bite  him,  Bowoer  ! 
Confound  the  twig  !  it's  fastened  in 

The  rent  within  my  trowser  !" 

The  exclamation  pflints  in  this  last  quo- 
tation are  not  ours;  but  the  render  will 
double  each  of  them  beyo  id  doubt. 

There  are  errors  of  fact  as  well  as  errors 
of  judgment.  We  might  pass  the  absur- 
dity of  including  Ben.  Jonson's  epitaph  on 
the  Countess  of  Pembroke,  Whittier's 
"What  the  Voice  Said,"  Rogers's  lines 
"On  a  Year,"  and  Coleridge's  "Metrical 
Feet"  among  love  poetry  ;  but  wha  must 
be  thought  of  an  editor  who  does  not  ac- 
credit "Bonnia  Lady  Ann,"  "To  my 
Wife"  and  "Rosalie"  to  their  respective  au- 
thors ;  who  attributes  Wotton's  lines  on  the 
Queen  oi  Bohemia  to  Darnley,  and  adds 
stanzas  long  since  determined  to  be  literary 
frauds;  who  turns  Rufus  Dawes  into  Davies, 
Charles  Fenno  Hoffman  in  o  Charles  J. 
Hosmann,  and  spells  Lockhart  with  a  final 
e  ?  That  the  volume  is  a  model  of  me- 
chanical elegance  is  due  to  the  publisher^; 
but  the  setting  is  too  fine  for  the  gems. 
The  index,  which  is  a  wonderful  instance 
oi  patience  and  industry,  is  the  only  really 
notable  thing  about  the  work. 

The  present  aim  of  the  military  tactician 
is  to  simplify  the  movemen  s  of  masses  of 
men  in  the  field,  and  to  divest  the  schools 
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from  that  of  the  company  up  to  that  of  the 
army  corps,  of  much  of  that  formality  so 
useless  when  war  means  business  and  not 
parade.  The  systems  of  tactics  of  late 
used  in  the  Uni  ed  States  were  modifica- 
tions of  the  French,  and,  though  improve- 
ments upon  the  o  d  Prussian  system,  were 
not  fully  adapted  to  American  topography— 
a  fault,  since  our  wars  will  almost  if  not 
quite  always  be  defensive — and  too  full  of 
detail  to  be  suited  to  the  American  style  of 
man.  In  the  new  tac  ics  of  General  Up- 
ton,* adopted  by  the  War  Depar  ment,  we 
hive  a  system  likely  to maintain  its  giound 
for  some  time,  and  one  that  affords  but 
slight  room  for  improvement.  Its  advan- 
tages are  its  adaptability  to  all  branches  of 
mi'itary  service;  the  quickness  and  ease 
with  which  it  maybe  acquired;  the  many 
unnecess  ry  movements  it  dispenses  with; 
the  increased  number  of  modes  with  dimin- 
ished time,  for  the  performance  of  essen- 
tial hings  which  it  introduces;  its  pro- 
vision for  those  movements  so  necessary 
from  our  varied  tonography,  with  more 
simpliciiy,  accur;icy  and  effect  than  are 
hitherto  to  be  found^in  systems  of  tactics; 
and  in  the  superiority  for  offence  and  de- 
fence of  its  mode  of  skirmishing  from 
double  or  single  rank.  To  the  volume  we 
have  two  appendices — one  the  iorms  for 
parade,  review,  et  cetera ;  the  other,  those 
for  parades  and  reviews  of  a  brigade,  divi- 
sion and  corps—  the  latter  by  General  Tur- 
bert.  It  is  not  necessary  to  further  com- 
mend a  work  which  has  received  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  highest  authority. 


A  rather  singular  and  entertaining  work 
is  by  "Allan  Grant,"  which  contains  a 
number  of  love-letters  by  note  1  p  rson- 
ag  s,f  with  brief  biographical  sketches  of 
the  authors.  Some  of  the  ep  sties  are  not 
amatory,  however,  and,  therefore,  though 
highly  characteristic  of  the  writers,  have 
no  legitimate  place  in  the  collection. 


Professor  Goldwin  Smith  has  the  repu- 


*  A  New  System  of  Infantry  Tactics— Double  and 
Single  Rank.  Adapted  to  American  Topography 
and  Improved  Fire  Arms.  By  Brevet  Major-General 
Emery  Upton,  U.  S.  Army.  New  York :  D.  Appleton 
&  Co.    18mo. ,  pp.  393.    One  hundred  and  nine  Plates. 

t  Love  in  Letters;  Illustrated  in  the  Correspon- 
dence of  Eminent  Persons.with  Biographical  Sketches 
of  the  Writers.  B\  Allan  Grant.  New  York:  G.  W. 
Carleton  &  Co.    12mo.,  pp.  336. 


tation  of  a  clear  thinker  and  elegant  writer, 
but  has  damaged  his  literary  character  by 
the  publication  of  papers  u;  on  the  late 
American  civil  war,  which  are  marked  by 
neither  knowledge  of  the  causes  that  pro- 
duced that  conflict,  nor  the  consequences 
certain  to  resu  t  from  it.  His  recent  lec- 
tures upon  three  representative  English 
statesmen — Pym,  Cromwell  and  Pitt*  — 
will  do  much  to  retrieve  for  him  his  posi- 
tion as  an  essayist.  While  the  thorough 
stud,  nt  of  history  may  not  always  concur 
in  the  writer's  estimate  of  the  men  upon 
whose  motives  and  actions  his  volume 
treats,  he  will  at  least  read  with  deep  in- 
terest, and  be  struck  with  the  occasional 
novelty  of  the  writer's  views,  and  the  in- 
genuity with  which  they  are  maintained. 
Professor  Smith's  eulogy  of  Pym  is  natu- 
ral enough.,  but  it  is  not  warranted  by  his- 
tory. The  world  will  never  regard  Pym 
with  more  veneration  than  Hampd<n,  and, 
as  time  devt  lopes,  by  the  light  of  surr  fund- 
ing circumstances,  the  real  characters  of 
men,  the  fame  of  the  former  will  sink  ra- 
ther than  rise.  Professor  Smith's  estimate 
of  the  younger  Pitt  is  more  correct  than 
that  of  Pym  or  Cromwell,  but  his  closing 
shot  at  Bonaparte  is  silly  and  weak.  The 
d»y  is  past  when  Engli  h  writers  could 
convince  the  world  of  the  unselfishness 
and  purity  of  pui  pose  on  the  part  of  Eng- 
land in  her  contest  with  Napoleon.  At  all 
events,  what  Alison  and  Scott  failed  to  do, 
will  not  be  uone  by  Goldwin  Smith. 


Physiognomy  and  phrenology  are  both  de- 
fied in  the  case  of  M.  Jean  Mace,  wh  se  low 
and  rather  contr  >cted  forehead,  strangely 
disproportioned  to  his  face,  would  not  lead 
us  to  expect  fiom  its  owner  the  ingenious 
book  of  juvenile  ta'es,  that  has  been  ten- 
dered by  Miss  Booth  into  charming  Eng- 
lish, f  The  term  "Fairy  Tales,"  asapp  led 
to  these  grotesque  narrations,  is  a  misno- 
mer. A  fairy  is  introduced  in  most  of 
th  m  as  the  direc  or  of  the  machinery,  but 
there  the  likeness  to  the  old  stories  that  so 
delighted  our  childhood  begins  and  ends. 


*  Three  English  Statesmen :  A  Course  oi  Lectures 
on  the  Politica1  Kistory  of  England.  By  Goldwin 
Smith.  New  York  i  Harper  &  Brothers.  12oi->.,  pp. 
293. 

t  Mace's  Fairy  Book:  Home  Fairy  Taes  (Cartes 
du  Petit  Chateau.;  By  Jean  Mace.  Translated  by 
Mary  L.  Booth.  New  York;  Harper  &  Brothers* 
16ino.,  pp.  309. 
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In  the  fairy  story  proper  there  is  no  didac- 
tic sin.  "Puss  in  Boots,"  "Cinderella," 
an  their  kindred,  teach  no  lesson.  They 
merely  amuse.  The  stories  of  M.  Mace  are 
of  a  different  nature.  Each  o;  them  car- 
ries a  moral,  quite  evid.  nt  to  the  reader, 
though  not  sufficiently  obt  usive  to  destroy 
the  interest  of  the  story.  Each  of  them 
has,  however,  some  of  the  charming  extra- 
vaganc  *  aud  delightful  impossibility  that 
marks  the  stories  of  Perrault  and  Mother 
Goose,  whi  e  the  admirable  illustrations, 
sti  iking  in  design  and  exquisite  in  execu- 
tion, with  which  the  pages  are  studded, 
will  a  sist  in  rendering  the  book  a  thing  of 
delight  and  wonder  to  the  happy  boy  or 
girl  who  may  receive  it  during  the  forth- 
comin ;  holiday  season. 


Two  works,  of  the  kind  called  "humor- 
ous" by  puolishers,  have  been  issued  re- 
cently—one by  the  laie  Mrs.  Whitcher,  the 
other  by  a  young  Brooklyn  writer,  of  great 
promise,  wed  kn^wn  to  the  public  under 
his  pseudonym  of  Corry  O'Lanus.*  The 
book  of  Mrs.  Whitcher  is  prefaced  by  a 
panegyric  which  its  contents  do  not  justify 
— "Widow  Spriggins,"  which  occupies  the 
fi-st  part,  being  a  masj  of  nonsense,  where- 
in the  wit  consists  in  bad  spelling,  and  the 
humor  in  the  use  of  words  never  uttered  in 
sober  earnest  by  any  human  b  ing  ;  and 
"  Mary  Elmer,"  which  takes  up  nearly  the 
remaining  part  of  the  volume,  being  dreary 
and  dull.  And  yet  the  autuor  could  write 
with  spirit,  and  with  a  keen  eye  to  the  pe- 
culiarities of  character,  as  the  sketch  of 
the  Muffletegawny  Mission,  at  the  close, 
demonstrates.  Tho  volume  of  Corry  O'La- 
nus is  very  much  more  worthy  of  attention 
than  that  of  the  lady.  The  humor  of  the 
writer  is  extravagant,  but  it  is  humor.  It 
performs  the  office  of  humor — it  makes  the 
reader  laugh  in  spite  of  predetermined 
gravity.  The  modern  description  of  the 
Battle  of  Long  Island  would  serve  as  a  mo- 
del for  many  writers  of  the  present  day, 
who  are  engaged  in  describing  the  engage- 
ments of  the  war ;  and  we  particularly  re- 
commend its  close  study  to  Chaplain  Boyn- 
ton,  who  is  about  to  write  a  history  of  na- 
val operation  ■?. 

*  Widow  Spriggins,  Mary  Elmer,  and  other  Sketch- 
es By  Mrs.  F.  M.  Whitcher.  New  York:  G.  W. 
Carleton  &  Co.    12rao.,  pp.  378. 

Corry  O'Lanus ;  His  Views  and  Experiences.  New 
York:  G.  W.  Carleton  &  Co.    12mo.,  pp.  236. 


The  reputation  of  Dr.  Lord  for  thor  ugh 
scholarship,  massive  generalization,  and  a 
terse  and  vigorous  style,  will  be  increased 
by  his  recent  work  upon  Ronrnn  Civdiza- 
tion.  *  Commencing  with  the  early  history 
of  K  me,  the  author  traces  the  progress  of 
Boman  grandeur  and  glory,  from  the  time 
of  the  first  King  to  the  hour  of  the  fall  of 
the  Boman  nationality  before  attacks  from 
without  and  decay  within.  He  discusses 
exhaustively  che  art,  science,  literature, 
philosophy,  and  jurisprudence  of  Borne, 
comments  upon  the  Constitution  in  its  va- 
rious modifications,  and  eximines  the 
causes  of  the  decay  of  that  vast  power 
which  so  long  held  all  the  civil  zed  and  a 
large  portion  of  the  barbarian  world  in  its 
grasp,  and  gave  to  the  world  ideas  and  im- 
pressions which  are  not  even  at  this  day 
without  force  and  effect.  Generally  sus- 
tained in  his  positions  by  competent  au- 
thority, he  contrives  to  condense  the  sub- 
stance of  a  hundred  iO  ios  into  one  compa- 
ratively small  volume,  and  carries  the  read- 
er to  his  conclusions,  as  he  advances,  with 
short  and  crisp  sentences  that  stir  the  blood 
like  a  drum-beat.  The  book  is  one  that 
combines  value  and  interest  in  a  remarka- 
ble degree,  and  if  it  be  not  one  of  the  most 
masterly  historico-philosophicaltreati-.es  of 
the  day,  is  yet  one  that  will  attain  a  high 
position  in  general  favor.  It  contains,  ne- 
vertheless, some  errors  of  fact,  and  posi- 
tions that  we  do  not  regard  as  tenable,  and 
we  should  have  been  pleased  had  the  limit- 
ed space  at  our  command  permitted  us  to 
point  out  the  one  and  combat  the  other. 
The  book  is  slightly  marred  by  some  literal 
errors,  attributable  to  hasty  proof-reading, 
which  we  presume  will  be  correct  d  in  that 
second  edition  to  which  the  work  will  cer- 
tainly arrive. 


A  thoroughly  well-planned  story,  and 
one  carried  out  with  remarkable  skill,  is 
"  Stone  Edg  ,"f  by  an  anon3Tmous  writer. 
It  contains  sufficient  material  to  have  made 
the  foundation  of  a  popular  novel.  The 
incidents  are  those  of  Engli>h  rural  life, 
and  are  only  remarkable  for  their  truth  ; 
but  the   characters,  drawn  from  the  same 


*  The  Old  Roman  World— the  Grandeur  and  Failure 
of  its  Civilization,  By  John  Lord,  LL.  D.  New 
York :  Charles  Scribner  &  Co.    12mo.,  pp.  605. 

t  Stone  Edge.  A  Tale.  New  York :  Harper  & 
Brothers.    Imp.  Svo.,  pp.  50. 
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source,  are  fresh  and  vigorou  ly  painted. 
The  elder  Ashibrd  and  his  foe,  Roland, 
Cassy,  and  Lyddy,  are  vividly  given.  The 
tale  is  one  nf  the  best  of  its  class,  and  its 
author  will  be  heard  from  again. 


Since  the  termination  of  the  war  the 
number  of  new  works — not  all  upon  the 
conflict — that  have  appeared  fr  m  the  pens 
of  southern  authors  is  somewhat  notewor- 
thy.  Whether  this  is  because  authorship 
was  entirely  repressed  by  arms  during 
the  civil  conflict,  or  whether,  being  denied 
to  show  its  power  where  it  had  won  so 
many  notable  triumphs,  it  seeks  literature 
as  the  next  noble  field,  we  will  not  pret  nd 
to  say.  We  merely  note  the  fact.  Among 
'these  works  i  i  a  novel— Lucia  Dare* — 
written  by  a  lady  who  takes  the  pseudonym 
of  "Fiiia,"  but  whose  real  name  is  very 
well  known.  The  siory  is  one  of  rather 
peculiar  construction,  its  incidents  are 
striking  and  novel,  and  its  characters, 
though  not  altogether  new,  distinct  and 
plainly  delineated.  There  is  strong  inter- 
est in  the  narrative,  and  >here  is  an  ab- 
sence of  bad  taste  and  bad  temper  in  com. 
menting  upon  the  incidents  of  the  war 
that  is  commend  ible.  But  it  is  hardly  to 
be  ex  lained  how  a  writer,  wbo  is  appa- 
rently not  devoid  of  general  information, 
should  exhibit  such  jrross  ignorance  of  ad 
matters  connected  with  the  peerage  and 
baronetage  of  England.  Lucia,  who  is 
merely  the  daughter  of  a  baronet,  is 
spoken  of  as  the  "Honorable  Miss  Dare," 
and  as  ''Lady  Dare,"  and  she  is  made  a 
countess  and  baroness  by  inheritance. 
The  author  falls  also  into  the  error  of 
speaking  of  a  baronet  as  an  "English  no- 
bieman,"  though  that  little  bit  of  charm- 
ing ignorance  she  shares  witn  thousands 
of  others  who  ought  to  know  that  a  bar- 
onet is  merely  a  commoner.  The  book  is 
very  pleasant  reading,  and  some  of  the 
scenes  are  worked  up  wLh  considerable 
power. 

T:me  was  when  prayers  were  offered  up 
to  the  A i mighty,  but  in  these  days  it  is  not 
unci  mm  on  to  find  them  laid  before  a  fash- 


ionable congregation.  Some  of  our  mo- 
dern clergymen  use  them  as  the  means  of 
instructing  the  Almighty  in  the  main 
points  of  Radical  politics  ;  and  we  have  a 
chaplain  to  Congress  who  issues  his  in- 
structions to  his  Maker  in  that  way  ever- 
morning  of  the  session.  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  as  may  be  seen  by  reading  he 
volume  of  his  prayers  recently  published,  * 
uses  his  devotional  exercises  for  the  pur- 
pose of  impressing  upon  the  memory  of* 
the  Supreme  Being  several  hundred  facts 
which  might  otherwise  be  forgotten.  Mr. 
Beecher  does  not  approach  the  throne  of 
Grace  as  a  supplicant,  but  as  a  peda  ogue. 
H  alternately  exhorts,  instructs  and  warns 
the  Creator.  He  addresses  to  Him  ques- 
tions that,  addressed  to  a  man,  would  bor- 
der on  impertinence.  That  these  prayeis, 
as  they  are  rather  absurdly  called,  were 
publicly  uttered  by  Mr.  Beecher,  we  have 
not  only  the  assurance  of  the  publisher, 
but  the  farther  evidence  rendered  by  the 
approval  of  their  publication  on  the  part  of 
the  auhor.  That  they  are  correctly  given, 
is  evident.  An  experienced  phonographer 
took  them  down  in  short-1  and.  As  speci- 
mens of  the  theological  quiddities  of  the 
pastor  oi  P.ymouth  Church,  they  are  va- 
luable to  the  student  of  human  nature; 
but  the  amount  of  devotion  they  will  in- 
spire in  the  reader  is  probably  infinitesi- 
mal. In  a  future  generation  they  will  be 
looked  upon  as  a  curiosity. 


*  Lucia  Dare.    A  Novel.     By  Filia.     New  York ; 
M.  Doolady.    Imp.  Svo.,  pp.  138. 


A  very  excellent  addition  to  our  stock  of 
educational  works  is  the  elementary  tr  atise 
upon  arithmetic  by  Dr.  French,  which  has 
just  been  issued.*  It  is  the  second  of  a  se- 
ries which  runs  from  rudimentary  lessons 
in  numbers  up  to  works  suited  lor  students 
in  the  higher  grade  of  academies.  This 
little  volume,  which  is  distinguished  by  its 
judicious  method,  clearness  of  statement, 
apmess  of  illustraion,  and  the  admirable 
way  in  which  it  brings  to  its  aid  the  pencil 
and  graver,  will  be  a  favorite  with  bcth 
teacher  and  pupil. 


*  Prayers  from  Plymouth  Pulpit.  By  Henry  Ward 
Beecher.  Phonograpliically  Reported.  New  York 
Charles  Scribner  &  Co.    12mo.,  pp.  332. 

t  Elementary  Arithmetic  for  the  Slate.  By  Johp 
H.  French,  LL.D.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers 
16mo.,  pp.  220. 
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— In  entering  npon  the  sixth  volume 
of  The  Old  Guabd,  the  editor  cannot  re- 
frain from  greeting  his  patrons  with  expres- 
sions of  peculiar  satisfaction  at  the  tri- 
umph which  its  principles  have  already 
achieved.  When  we  started  this  magazine, 
five  years  ago,"  there  was  hardly  a  single 
star  shining  in  our  political  firmament.  The 
whole  heavens  were  overcast  with  the  black- 
est clouds  of  war  and  despotism.  A  re'gn 
of  terror  had  silenced  almost  every  tongue, 
and  driven  even  thought  and  patriotic  emo- 
tion to  hide  themselves  away  from  all  the 
public  thoroughfares  of  life.  In  the  very 
midst  of  that  reign  of  terror,  The  Old 
Guard  entered  the  streets  almost  alone, 
and  held  up  the  banner  of  State  sovereignty 
and  white  supremacy,  in  the  midst  of  the 
yells  of  the  mob,  and  of  the  still  more  de- 
liberate threats  of  imprisonment  and  death. 
Nearly  every  friend  discouraged  the.  ent  r- 
prise.  "  State  sovereignty,"  we  were  told, 
"  was  dead  and  buried  forever."  So  con- 
scious were  we  that  such  an  idea  involved 
also  the  death  and  burial  of  American  lib- 
erty, that  we  started  this  magazine  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  the  old  flag  of  Demo- 
cracy still  flying  above  the  wreck  of  the 
storm  which  swept  under  the  party  organi- 
zation bearing  its  name.  We  never  doubt- 
ed, even  in  the  darkest  hour,  that  the  fear- 
ful madness  would  at  length  pass  over, 
when  the  course  of  The  Old  Guard  would 
be  vindicated  by  the  overwhelming  majo- 
rity of  public  opinion.  If  that  hour  has 
not  already  arrived,  we  have  at  least  such 
forerunners  of  its  tremendous  coming  as 
can  leave,  no  longer,  doubts  and  misgiv- 
ings upon  any  intelligent  mind.  The  war, 
and  all  it  has  done,  already  begins  to  be 
looked  upon  as  the  greatest  crime  of  h;sto- 
ry.  The  public  mind  is  just  beginning  to 
realize  the  bitterness  of  its  fruits.  It  is 
just  beginning  to  comprehend  the  incom- 
patibil  ty  of  War  and  Union — that  one  ne- 
cessarily ov  rthrows  the  other.  It  is  now 
seen  that  war  has  not  saved  the  Union,  and 
that  it  was  never  designed  to.     That  pre- 


cisely the  only  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
the  Union  are  the  fruits  of  the  w  ir,  which 
have  all  to  be  removed,  as  a  first  step  to- 
wards the  restoration  of  the  Union.  The 
very  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  undo  alii  he 
war  has  accomplished.  A  man  who  pre- 
tends to  i  e  for  the  Union  which  our  fa- 
thers made,  on  any  other  basis  than  that 
of  wiping  out  all  the  accursed  abomina- 
tions of  the  war,  (except,  alas !  restoring 
to  life  the  millions  it  has  murdered,)  must 
be  either  a  knave  or  a  tool.  Not  polite 
names,  we  grant,  but,  nevertheless,  we 
have  no  other  epithets  to  waste  on  such 
characters.  For  the  man  who  was  deceived 
in  relation  to  the  objects  and  necessary  re- 
sults of  the  war,  and  now  frankly  acknowl- 
edges the  perilous  situation  into  which  it 
has  brought  our  country,  we  may  entertain 
sentiments  of  respect ;  but  he  who  still 
clings  to  the  idea  of  the  wisdom  or  justice 
of  the  war,  is  deserving  of  no  respect  from 
any  man  who  respects  himself,  or  loves  his 
country.  If  the  Union  is  ever  restored, 
who  will  not  wish  to  cover  with  oblivion 
every  connection  he  may  have  had  with  the 
negro-equalizing  war  ?  Then  we  shall  hear 
millions  of  excuses  for  the  great,  the 
bloody,  the  ruinous  mistake  of  having  as- 
sisted the  African  party  in  overthrowing 
the  government  of  our  country.  The  Old 
Guard  will  continue  in  the  field,  as  The 
Old  Guard,  still  battling  for  the  Union  as 
it  was,  and  for  the  Constitution  as  it  is, 
without  perversion  or  alteration  from  the 
revolutionary  African  party. 

— Our  puritan  brethren  of  New  England 
have  started  a  new  project  for  Christian- 
izing the  Indians  whom  we  are  extermin- 
ating. While  we  carry  the  sword  of  war  in 
one  hand,  we  must  carry  the  gospel  of 
peace  in  the  other.  We  have  been  at  this 
business  of  Christianizing  the  Indians  for 
a  long  time,  but  have  never  yet.  in  reality, 
Christianized  a  single  tribe.  The  first 
charter  of  Virginia,  granted  by  King  James 
in  1606,  sets  forth  that  one  of  the  prime 
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obje  ts  of  the  new  s  ttlement  in  this  then 
wilder  : ess  realm  was  the  "propagating  of 
the  Christian  religion  to  such  people  as  yet 
live  in  darkness  and  miserable  ignorance  of 
the  true  knowledge  and  worship  of  God." 
The  same  thing  was  substantially  set  forth 
in  all  the  charter  ;  and  yet,  after  laboring 
more  than  two  hundred  and  sixty  years, 
we  have  neither  Christianized  nor  civilized 
a  sngle  tribe  of  these  natives.  And  what 
is  more,  history  gives  no  instance  of  one 
race  of  men  having  voluntary  accepted  the 
religion  of  another  race.  If  it  does,  where, 
and  when?  There  is  no  such  instance. 
We  trust,  therefore,  that  our  puritan  friends 
will  spare  the  "poor  Indian"  any  further 
assaults  upon  his  typical  nature.  See  how 
all  our  assau  ts  have  only  spoiled  him.  We 
have  not  made  a  white  man  of  him  in  any 
particular.  We  have  only  made  a  very  bad 
Indian  of  him.  All  our  efforts  to  convert 
him  have  only  degraded  him  from  his  ori- 
ginal charac  er.  Originally  he  was  as  per- 
fect a  red  man  as  we  are  white  men.  Un- 
doubtedly he  as  well  filled  the  niche  allot- 
ted him  by  the  Almighty  Maker  of  the 
w>  rid,  as  we  do  the  one  allotted  to  us.  He 
was  no  more  designed  to  fid  our  place  than 
we  were  to  fill  his.  The  white,  red,  and 
black  rac;  s  were  no  more  de  igned  to  occu- 
py a  common  lev  1  than  the  eagles,  the 
owls,  and  the  buzzards  were.  A  mission- 
ary eagle  who  should  undertake  to  convert 
all  owls  and  buzzards  into  eagles  w^uld  be 
as  w  se  an  experimenter  as  the  whitj  man 
who  attempts  to  m  ike  Indians  an  I  negroes, 
either  mentally,  morally,  or  politically,  his 
equal.  All  the  different  types  of  men  have 
precisely  the  same  mental  and  moral  na- 
ture that  they  had  five  thousand  years  ago. 
The  character  of  races  is  as  permanent  as 
their  physical  type.  God  no  more  designed 
that  one  should  be  changed  than  the  other. 
We  know  what  the  physical  amalgamation 
of  races  results  in — hybridity  !  Amalgama- 
tion of  the  conditions  of  different  races 
also  produces  moral  hybridity,  political  hy- 
bridity—and  the  end  in  both  cases  is  des- 
truction. 

It  is  amusing  to  see  how  some  noto- 
rious old  scoffers  and  infidels,  like  Ben. 
Wade  and  Phillips,  profess  to  be  shocked 
at  the  idea  that  the  different  races  of  men, 
as  the  Indian,  negro,  and  white  man,  were 
not  derived  from  a  single  human  pair,  I  c, 
from  Adam  and  Eve.     They  do  not  deny, 


because  nobody  now  denies,  that  the  white, 
black,  yellow,  and  other  races  were  fu^y 
developed  in  nations  at  least  three  thousand 
years  before  the  Christian  era,  and  it  is 
certain  that  no  physical  causes,  during  this 
long  period  of  five  thousand  years,  have 
ever  changed  one  type  of  man  into  ano- 
ther. Wo  know  that  the  negro  was  ju  t 
■  such  a  negro  five  thousand  years  ago  as  he 
is  now.  Fifty  centuries  have  no  more 
changed  him  than  they  have  the  ass  or  the 
dromedary.  The  same  of  the  white  or  yel- 
low races.  So  that,  whatever  may  be  the 
guess  work  about  th^ir  origin,  the  diversity, 
or  plural  ty  of  races  is  an  accomplished  fact. 
Education  can  no  more  impart  the  intellec- 
tual and  moral  character  of  the  white  race 
to  negroes,  than  training  will  convert  a 
donkey  into  a  horse.  A  conveution  of  tur- 
key-buzzards, for  the  purpose  of  resolving 
themselves  to  be  the  equals  of  the  eagles 
woul.t  not  be  more  ridiculous,  or  more  ab- 
horrent to  the  gods,  than  these  negro  con- 
ventions in  the  South,  where  poor  Cuffee 
attempts  to  play  the  role  of  the  white  man 
with  infinitely  less  success  than  the  old  ass 
put  on  the  skin  of  a  lion.  The  white  ras- 
cals who  are  putting  the  negroes  up  to  this 
impudent  and  infamous  business  deserve 
to  be  driven  with  thongs  out  of  the  coun- 
try into  the  middle  of  Dahomy,  and  there 
hav  their  throats  cut  to  appease  the  devil, 
according  to  the  religion  of  that  country. 
If  there  ever  was  a  class  of  irredeemable 
vutlaws,  these  are  they. 

— The  Tribune  undertakes  to  sneer  at  Du 
Chailu's  account  of  the  •  orilla,  by  refer- 
ring to  the  "gorilla  now  exhibiting  at  Bar- 
num's,"  which  it  thinks  justifies  no  very 
extraordinary  ideas  of  either  the  gorilla's 
strength,  or  of  his  man  lice  appearance. 
But  the  creature  now  on  exhibition  at  Bar- 
num's  is  not  a  gorilla,  nor  does  it  much 
more  resemble  one  than  the  editor  of  the 
Tribune  does,  without  meaning  any  unkind 
reflection  u  on  that  gentleman.  Wc  will, 
however,  affirm,  seriously,  that  the  ba- 
boon at  Barnum's  bears  less  resemblance  to 
the  goril  a  than  the  late  Mr.  Lincoln  did, 
in  his  general  appea  ance.  The  creature 
at  Barnum's  is  one  of  the  most  common  of 
the  long-tailed  baboons  of  Sou'h  Africa, 
known  as  the  Chacma,  ( Cynocephalus  porca- 
rius. )  It  has  a  tail  twenty-six  inches  long, 
is  about  the  size  of  the  common  mastiff 
dog,  and  never  walks  in  an  upright  atti" 
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tude.  This  specimen  at  Barnum's  Mu- 
seum is  a  full-grown  animal.  For  months 
before  it  was  taken  to  the  Museum,  it 
was  owned  by  a  bird-seller  in  the  low- 
er part  of  the  city,  where  its  gambols 
daily  attracted  the  attention  of  his  cus- 
tomers. The  story  of  its  marvelous 
strength,  of  its  capture  in  Africa,  and 
removal  to  this  country,  at  an  expense  of 
$18,000,  is,  of  course,  a  necessary  part  of 
the  fraud  of  exhibiting  such  a  comparative- 
ly insignificant  creature  as  a  gorilla.  Which 
shall  we  wonder  at  most,  the  impudence 
of  the  showman,  or  the  ignorance  of  the 
public,  which  can  be  for  an  instant  deceiv- 
ed by  such  a  cheat? 

-Sumner  still  persists  in  calling  the 
Mongrel  faction  "the  people  of  the  United 
States."  Two  tailors  of  London  once  sent 
a  memorial  to  Parliament  which  com- 
menced as  follows  :— "  We,  the  people  of 
England. " 

— The  Tribune  affects  astonishment  that 
the  country  is  not  prosperous.  Why,  sir, 
a  country  can  no  more  prosper  with  one- 
half  oi  it  in  despotism  and  distress,  than 
one  side  of  a  man's  face  can  laugh  while 
the  other  is  torn  with  pincers. 

-  -Miss  Edwards  says  :  "  Eubies  and  ba- 
bies are  the  emblems  of  love."  Yes  ;  espe- 
cially the  babies. 

— Miss  S.  A.  Brock  has  a  volume  in  press 
entitled,  "The  Southern  Amaranth.  A 
volume  of  Poems,  generally  by  southern 
authors,  compiled  and  arranged  in  Memo- 
riam  ihe  Southern  Dead."  Miss  Brock  is 
a  lady  o  much  culture,  and  of  unques- 
tioned ability  ;  and  her  book  can  hardly 
fail  to  be  more  complete  in  its  character 
than  most  of  its  predecessors,  as  her  de- 
sign is  to  improve  upon  them. 

--B.  F.  Hatch,  M.  D.,  has  written  and 
pub  ished  a  book  entitled,  "The  Constitu- 
tion of  Man,  Physically,  Morally  and  Spi- 
ritually Considered  ;  or  the  Christian  Phi- 
losopher." The  work  is  lull  of  sentiments 
which  we  ca  not  endorse;  but  is,  never- 
theless, one  of  remarkable  originality  and 
of  great  intellectual  power. 

— A  writer,  of  some  pretensions  as  a 
scholar,  in  a  recent  magazine  article,  ridi- 
cules the  idea  that  the  Latin  language  is 
the  "  mother  tongue'  of  any  of  the  modern 
languages  of   Europe.      But  we  think  it 


would  bother  him  to  prove  that  the  Latin 
has  not  been  a  pretty  powerful  mother  to 
the  modern  languages  of  the  greater  part 
of  Europe.  For  example,  take  the  word 
for  son-in-law,  and  we  find  it  in  the  Latin 
gener,  in  the  Italian  yerno,  in  the  Spanish 
zerno,  and  in  the  French  gendre — these 
languages  generally  run  as  near  in  a  ma- 
jority of  their  words.  If  the  Lat.n  lan- 
guage is  not  the  mother  of  ItaLan,  Span- 
ish and  French,  these  tongues  are  certain- 
ly orphans,  acknowledged  by  no  mother. 

— A  correspondent  asks:  "Do  you  credit 
the  common  opinion  that  the  peopL  known 
as  Georgians  were  so  ramed  Irom  St. 
George,  their  patron  saint?"  One  prime 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  accepting  this  ori- 
gin of  the  name  of  the  Georgians  is  the 
fact  that  they  were  so  called  by  both  Pom- 
ponius  Mela  and  Pliny  long  be  ore  we  have 
any  account  oi  the  birth  of  such  a  person- 
age as  St.  George.  The  people  known  in 
history  as  Georgians,  inhabited  a  spot  an- 
ciently called  Iberia,  situated  between  the 
Euxine  and  the  Caspian  seas,  but  why  they 
should  be  called  Georgians,  we  are  unable 
to  perce.ve. 

— We  notice  that  our  so-called  religious 
papers,  here  in  the  North,  are  now  espe- 
cially inveighing  against  the  extravagance 
of  fashion  ;  but  as  well  write  and  preach 
against  the  wind.  It  will  blow,  neverthe- 
less, for  all  preaching  against  it.  So  with 
fashion — those  who  have  great  weath  must 
generally  show  it.  Can  we  imagine  such  a 
tning  as  a  pea-cock  without  his  tail  almost 
always  spread?  Besides,  a  commanding 
majority  of  mankind  have  little  to  boast  of 
except  what  they  can  hang  about  them  by 
way  of  external  adornment.  One  of  the 
divine  similitudes  of  Demophilus  says: 
"Figure adorns  a  state e,  but  actions  adorn 
a  man."  As  there  are  so  many  more  mere 
human  statues  than  genuine  men  in  this 
world,  we  must  prepare  our  mi  ds  to  al- 
ways expect  more  display  than  sense. 

— An  Edinburgh  paper  defines  a  Scotch- 
man, "A  man  that  thinks  more  than  he 
feels."  We  can  give  a  different  etymologi- 
c  1  signification.  The  ancient  Scots  came 
from  the  Celts,  or,  what  is  the  same, 
Scythians.  Thus  the  word  Scyth  and  Scot 
is  the  same,  and  means  cut  (Latin,  scissus, 
cut  off).  So  we  remember  one  old  author 
who  gravely  tells  us  that  ■ '  Scot  signifies  a 
man  with  his  tail  cut  off,"  from  which  he 
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inferred  that  all  men  originally  had  tails, 
like  monkeys  and  that  the  Scythians,  or 
Celts,  or  Scots,  being  the  first  to  dispossess 
themselves  of  that  unnecessary  appendage, 
were  thus  named. 

— Henry  Ward  Beecher,  in  order  to 
prove  how  much  we  have  progressed,  says: 
"Our  own  race  was  once  barbarian,  and 
see  where  it  is  now."  The  word  Barbarian, 
from  Berber,  or  Barbar,  signifies  a  shep- 
herd; but  its  vulgar  meaning  is  a  savage, 
or  one  destitute  ol  civil  institutions,  and, 
in  tha:  sense,  the  white  race  was  never,  at 
any  known  \  eriod  of  history,  a  barbarian. 
No  branch  of  the  white  race  was  ever  bar- 
barous, or  savage,  in  the  sense  of  African 
barbarism.  We  trace  the  white  man  back 
five  thousand  years,  and  find  him  a  civil- 
ized being  then;  wo  trace  the  negro  back 
as  far,  and  find  him  then  the  same  savage 
he  is  now.  The  savagery  of  the  one  is  as 
natural  as  the  civilization  of  ihe  other. 

— A  literary  paper  has  been  started  in 
Richmond,  called  "  The  Southern  Opinion," 
and  one  in  Baltimore,  named  "Southern 
Society.'''  They  are  both  able  and  inter- 
esting papers,  fully  up  to  the  very  be.  t  of 
northern  literary  weeklies,  if  not  ahead  of 
them,  and  will,  we  hope,  receive  the  pa- 
tronage which  they  deserve. 

— In  the  October  number  of  a  magazine, 
published  in  this  city,  entitled  the  "Ga- 
laxy," there  was  an  article  on  "Poor 
Whites  of  the  South,"  which  for  ignorance, 
impudence,  and  malicious  falsehood,  ex- 
ceeds an3Tthing,  in  a  similar  vein,  we  have 
ever  noticed.  It  attempts  to  prove  "The 
Poor  Whites  of  the  South"  as  low  in  the 
human  scale,  if  not  lower,  than  negroes. 
The  author  of  this  infamous  article  is  a 
fellow  by  the  name  of  Seabrooke,  who  ought 
never  more  to  be  allowed  to  associate  in 
white  society  of  any  description.  Let  him 
be  banished  evermore  to  the  company  of 
negroes.  There  are,  no  doubt,  many  poor 
white  people  in  the  South,  as  there  are  in 
the  North.  But,  however  poor,  or  how- 
ever ignorant,  they  belong  to  a  race  which 
is  anatomically,  physiologically,  intellec- 
tually, morally,  and  every  other  way,  dis- 
tinct from  the  negro  race.  There  is  no 
more  comparison  between  them  than  there 
is  between    the    Arabian  horse    and   the 


Chilian  ass.  From  the  "Poor  Whites" 
may  come  artists,  poets,  philosophers, 
statesmen,  but  never  from  the  negroes. 
President  Johnson  is  one  of  "The  Poor 
"W hites  of  the  South."  These  unnatural 
scoun  Irels  who  are  attempting  to  degrade 
their  own  race  to  a  level  with  the  negroes, 
should  everywhere  be  taken  at  their  word, 
and  allowed  to  associate  in  no  other  so- 
ciety but  that  of  the  negroes.  This  crea- 
ture "Seabrooke,"  we  are  informed,  re- 
sides at  present  in  Charleston.  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  a  single  respectable  white  man 
or  woman  will  tolerate  his  presence  on  any 
other  conditions  than  they  would  the  pre- 
sence of  a  negro  ?  Let  the  creature  "sleep 
where  he  makes  his  bed."  L  kt  him  be 
looked  upon  as  a  negro — treated  as  a  ne- 
gro. This  would  be  merciful  to  him,  for, 
in  reality,  he  is  to  be  despised,  which  the 
negro  is  not,  in  his  proper  place.  But  jor 
such  a  sneak  as  Seabrooke  there  is  no  pro- 
per place.  He  is  not  fit  for  the  society  of 
white  men,  and  even  the  negroes  ought  to 
be  ashamed  of  him,  for  he  is  truly  "  white 
trash." 

— We  hear  rumors  of  the  organization  of 
a  "White  Man's  Society,"  in  which  the 
members  are  solemnly  pledged  to  hold  no 
sort  of  intercourse,  social  or  business,  with 
any  man  or  woman  who  believes  in  negro 
equality.  We  have  no  doubt  that  such  a 
society  would  soon  embrace  many  hundred 
thousand,  especia.ly  if  ladies  were  al  owed 
to  become  members.  But,  would  it  not 
be  cruel  to  banish  all  the  negro-equality 
men  and  women  exclusively  to  their  own 
bad  society?  But  (-till  it  would  be  just, 
and  we  go  ior  the  "White  Man's  Society." 
Let  it  be  pushed  dunng  the  Presidential 
campaign. 

— The  editor  of  an  African  paper  in  New 
Jersey,  who  has  long  been  ambitious  that 
we  should  reply  to  his  abu=e,  for  the  sake 
of  seeing  his  name  in  respectable  print, 
says:  "We  cannot  help  laughing  at  the 
pretended  arguments  ot  Chauncey  Burr  in 
defence  of  Copperheadism,  in  The  Old 
Guard."  Well,  laugh  on.  It  does  not  sur- 
prise us,  for  we  remember  an  old  Latin 
proverb,  ever  since  our  college  days,  which 
explains  the  whole  thing:  Risus  abundat  in 
ore  slultorum — i,  e.,  "Laughter  abounds  ,q 
the  mouth  of  fools." 
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THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  THE  POLICY  OF  DEMOCRACY. 


There  are  a  few  Democratic  edit- 
ors— and  fortunately  but  a  few,  we 
think — who  seem  not  yet  to  have 
been  cured  of  their  unnatural  and 
unfortunate  alliance  with  the  war  of 
the  African  party,  which  has  brought 
all  these  unspeakable  calamities  upon 
our  country.  But  it  would  not  be 
our  policy  to  refer  to  their  great 
mistake  if  they  were  content  to  let 
the  matter  alone  themselves.  We 
should  not  bring  them  up  for  re- 
pentance if  they  had  the  modesty 
to  refrain  from  censuring  those  De- 
mocrats who  are  so  fortunate  as  to 
have  borne  no  part  in  the  revolu- 
tionary strugi.  le  of  the  African  par- 
ty which  has  precipitated  such  infi- 
nite horrors  upon  the  land.  But 
there  are  some  who  constantly  refer 
to  such  gentlemen  as  ex-Governor 
Seymour,  of  Connecticut,  and  Mr. 
Vallandigham,  in  terms  of  reproach, 
merely  because  there  is  not  a  drop 
of  their  country's  blood  upon  their 


hands  ;  or,  in  other  words,  because 
they  remained  immovab]y  just  where 
the  Democratic  party  had  invariably 
stood  from  the  formation  of  the 
Union  until  the  beginning  of  the 
negro  war.  And  our  object  now  is, 
not  to  reflect  unkindly  upon  gentle- 
men who  weakly  fell  into  the  Aboli- 
tion war-ruts,  but  rather  to  impress 
upon  them  the  fact  that  the  idea  of 
ever  harmonizing  the  Democratic 
party  upon  the  bloody  memories  of 
the  war  is  an  eternal  impossibility. 
There  was  no  nasal  twang  about 
"loyalty"  in  the  Democratic  cam- 
paign of  any  of  the  States  which  so 
triumphantly  went  Democratic  last 
fall.  An  editor  must  be  strangely 
deluded  not  to  perceive  that  the  war 
is  already  unpopular  with  the  great 
majority  of  the  people — it  could  not 
possibly  be  otherwise,  since  its  fatal 
mischiefs  are  at  last  fully  compre- 
hended and  realized.  This  unpo- 
pularity wTill  deepen  and  intensify 
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every  month  and  year,  for  all  time 
to  come.  Besides,  it  is  an  astonish- 
ing stupidity  for  any  Democratic 
editor  not  to  perceive  that  every  ef- 
fort on  his  part  to  bolster  the  war 
is  just  so  much  service  performed  in 
the  interest  of  the  African  party. 
The  war,  and  all  that  belongs  to  it, 
is  political  negro  thunder.  The 
white  man  must  hate  it,  and  should 
be  taught  to  hate  it,  even  as  a  shrewd 
party  policy,  to  say  nothing  of  pa- 
triotic principles.  And  besides, 
there  is  no  possible  escape  out  of 
the  anarchy  and  despotism  in  which 
we  are  now  involved,  except  by  a 
sweeping  repudiation  of  the  whole 
war-basis.  The  political  philosophy 
on  which  it  was  started  and  carried 
on  is  either  a  great  error,  or  Demo- 
cracy is  all  wrong.  Either  the  war 
principles  or  Democracy  must  go  to 
the  wall — one  or  the  other.  Either 
Stale  sovereignty,  or  unlimited  Fede- 
ral despotic  power,  is  right. 

This  is  the  central  point  of  the 
whole  matter,  which  must  hereafter, 
as  heretofore,  form  the  issue  between 
the  Democracy  and  its  opponents. 
If  the  Federal  Government  is  per- 
mitted to  override  the  Constitution 
and  laws  of  the  States,  under  any 
pretense,  then  there  is  an  end  of 
these  States.  And  the  end  of  the 
States  is  the  end  of  Democracy.  De- 
mocracy lives  and  moves,  and  has 
its  being  in  the  grand  doctrine  of 
Statehood.  This  is  just  what  the 
party  in  power  is  aiming  to  strike 
down.  If  it  succeeds,  it  kills  De- 
mocracy. If  Democracy  lives,  State 
sovereignty  lives,  and  the  party  now 
in  power  dies,  just  as  the  old  Fede- 
ral party  died  after  its  crusade 
against  the  sovereignty  of  the  States, 
and  the  freedom  of  the  citizen,  un- 
der the  administration  of  the  elder 


Adams.  State  sovereignty,  the  free- 
dom of  the  citizen,  and  Democracy, 
must  stand  or  fall  together.  They 
form  the  grand  political  trinity  of 
the  American  system  of  government. 
State  sovereignty  is  the  father,  free- 
dom of  the  citizen  the  son,  and  De- 
mocracy the  animating  spirit  which 
imparts  life  and  practical  force  to 
the  whole  system. 

By  supporting  the  war,  the  Demo- 
cratic party  blindly  entered  into  a 
conspiracy  against  its  own  life.  It 
helped  to  guide  the  assassin's  hand 
to  its  own  throat.  It  made  itself  a 
party  to  the  overthrow  of  the  State 
Governments,  and  consequently  to 
the  enslavement  of  the  citizen.  With 
a  foolishness  which  is  at  once  sur- 
prising and  mortifying,  it  clamored 
against  the  wrongs  and  outrages 
upon  State  laws  and  private  rights, 
while  supporting  the  despotism  of 
which  these  were  natural  and  neces- 
sary parts.  The  great  wrong  was 
the  war  itself.  This  was  the  grand 
despotism,  to  which  the  things  of 
which  we  complain  bear  the  same 
relation  that  the  hands  and  arms  do 
to  the  body.  The  A'rican  party  had 
as  much  right  to  make  war  upon  the 
liberty  of  the  citizen,  as  they  had  to 
make  war  upon  the  sovereignty  of 
the  States.  It  was  no  more  t:>  be 
blamed  for  tearing  Democrats  away 
from  their  families,  and  locking  them 
up  in  their  vermin-infested  bastiles, 
than  for  raising  armies  to  overthrow 
the  sovereignty  of  the  States — nor 
so  much — for  the  private  wrong, 
however  great,  is  not  to  be  compared 
with  the  public  crime  which  over- 
throws a  general  established  system 
of  government  and  laws.  By  sup- 
porting the  war,  the  Democratic 
party  supported  all  its  parts,  and  all 
its  illegal  objects.     It  suffered  itself 
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to  be  used  as  the  ally  of  the  most 
stupendous  despotism,  of  the  most 
abominable  frauds,  of  the  most  dis- 
gusting immoralities,  that  ever  stain- 
ed the  pages  of  civilized  history.  It 
is  true  that  the  party  made  ugly 
faces  at  Mr.  Lincoln  for  all  those 
outrages  ;  but  what  cared  he  for  all 
your  ugly  faces,  so  long  as  you  gave 
him  your  blood  and  treasure  to  car- 
ry on  his  work  ?  A  Democratic 
member  of  Congress  said  to  Mr. 
L:ncoln,  "I  shall  vote  you  all  the 
men  and  money  you  want,  and  then 
I  mean  to  hold  you  responsible  for 
the  use  you  make  of  them."  "  Well," 
replied  the  mountebank  wit,  "you 
give  me  all  the  men  and  all  the  mo- 
ney I  want,  and  I  will  whip  the  re- 
bels and  you  too." 

There  was  as  much  justice  as  wit 
in  this  reply  ;  for  the  man  who,  af- 
ter denouncing  the  objects  of  the 
war  as  great  crimes,  voted  men  and 
money  to  carry  it  c  n,  deserved  whip- 
ping. The  party  which  filled  the 
land  full  of  declamation  and  resolu- 
tions against  the  purposes  for  which 
it  affirmed  the  war  was  waged,  and 
then  gave  it  further  countenance 
and  support,  deserved  defeat  and 
e;  ernal  shame.  And  it  had  only  de- 
feaL  and  shame  as  long  as  it  conti- 
nued to  play  this  double  part  of  a 
denouncer  and  a  supporter  of  the  co- 
ercive despotism  of  the  African  par- 
ty. If  the  war  was  right,  it  should 
have  been  supported  with  (he  whole 
heart.  If  it  was  wrong,  it  should 
have  been  opposed  wi.h  the  whole 
heart. 

"When  Mr.  Lincoln  told  the  Demo- 
cratic Congressman  that  he  would 
whip  the  rebels  and  him  too,  it  was 
a  good  deal  more  than  a  j  ke.  It 
was  the  solid,  solemn  truth.  He 
kept  his  word.     He  just   about  as 


effectually  whipped  the  northern 
Democracy  as  the  southern  States. 
True,  they  have  lost  more  spoons 
and  negroes,  but  we,  more  manhood. 
What  man  in  these  northern  States 
went  to  bed  a  single  night  for  three 
years,  with  the  certainty  that  he 
would  not  be  dragged  out  before 
morning  by  ruffians  in  Federal  live- 
ry, and  plunged  into  a  dungeon 
without  knowing  the  crime  of  which 
he  was  accused,  or  the  names  of  his 
accusers  ?  As  a  picture  of  the  hu- 
miliation, of  the  slavery  to  which 
the  North  was  reduced,  we  will  sim- 
ply quote  the  language  uttered  in 
the  United  States  Senate,  by  a  lead- 
ing member  ot  the  African  party, 
Senator  Hale,  in  giving  the  history 
of  the  seizure  and  imprisonment  of 
a  merchant  of  Boston,  of  the  name 
of  Smith,  whose  only  crime  was  giv- 
ing testimony,  as  a  witness,  before 
the  Congressional  Committee  on  the 
frauds  of  the  Government.  He  says, 
"  The  Committee  say  that  an  exami- 
nation of  the  subject  satisfied  them 
that  there  was  as  much  fraud  on  the 
Government  by  purchases  made  by 
Chiefs  of  Bureaus  as  in  any  other 
way."  The  Senator  proceeds  to 
read  from  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Frauds  in  the  Navy  De- 
partment, and  then  says  : 

"The  principal  witness  in  the  case  of 
these  frauds  was  arrested  by  order  of  the 
Navy  Department.  His  store  was  taken 
possession  of,  his  papers,  and  the  private 
papers  of  his  wife,  wt  re  seized,  and  he 
himself  was  sent  to  Fort  Warren,  and  kept 
there  until  indignation  began  to  be  excited 
in  his  case.  I  was  asked  by  the  Honorable 
Senator  from  Kentucky  if  Mr.  Smith  was 
arrested  because  he  gave  testimony  against 
the  Navy  Department.  I  aver  before  my 
country,  and  before  my  God,  that  I  have 
not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  the  cause 
of  this  man's  arrest  and  incarceration  was 
that  he  gave  evidence  in  that  investigation. 
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In  that  connection,  I  have  a  remarkable 
statement  to  make  of  the  man  who  ordered 
this  arrest,  and  committed  this  outrage  in 
Boston,  compared  with  which  the  Inquisi- 
tion was  a  tender  mercy.  Being  remon- 
strated with,  on  some  reason  of  this  sort, 
against  sending  these  cases  to  the  naval 
and  military  courts  martial,  why  he  did  not 
take  the  ordinary  courts  of  justice,  he  made 
this  remarkable  avowal,  that  'the  civil 
courts  are  organized  to  acquit,  but  we  or- 
ganize cour  s  to  convict.' " 

Well  did  Mr.  Hale  call  this  mere 
than  a  match  for  the  despotism  of 
the  Inquisition  !  And  there  was  not 
a  man  in  the  whole  North  who 
could  say  that  he  was  safe  from  such 
outrage.  If  they  could  do  it  to 
one,  they  could  do  it  to  all.  If  they 
could  do  it  last  year,  they  can  do  it 
to-day.  If  they  can  do  it  to-day, 
they  can  do  it  to-morrow.  If  they . 
can  do  it  once,  they  can  do  it  al- 
ways. Admit  despotism  to  be  right 
for  a  single  hour,  and  jtou  have 
abandoned  the  principle  of  liberty 
for  all  time.  "  Let  us  do  evil  that 
good  may  come,"  is  the  doctrine  of 
the  devil,  and  it  is  as  sure  damna- 
tion to  the  State  as  it  is  to  the  soul 
of  a  sinner.  O,  this  is  the  fatal  de- 
lusion— the  causa  cansirum  of  all 
our  woes ! — the  rock  on  which  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  good  men 
have  wrecked  their  reason  and  their 
patriotism.  This  delusion  alone  has 
enabled  the  conspirators  to  raise 
armies  in  violation  of  law — to  main- 
tain them  against  the  consent  of 
the  honest  masses,  and  to  employ 
them  in  overthrowing  the  liberties 
of  the  people.  The  arbitrary  and 
illegal  measures  resorted  to  are 
proofs  that  the  war  had  no  support 
in  the  honest  hearts  of  the  masses. 
It  was  only  by  restraint,  by  pres- 
sure, by  the  overthrow  of  the  laws, 
and  by  despotism,    that    the    war 


could    be    sustained    for    a  single 
month. 

Had  the  people  been  left  free  to 
the  uncoerced  exercise  of  their  in- 
telligence and  will,  how  long  would 
the  war  have  lasted?  Not  long 
enough  to  give  the  provost-mar- 
shals and  the  other  impertinent 
tools  of  despotism  an  opportunity 
to  escape,  and  hide  themselves  from 
the  wrath  of  the  people!  The 
party  in  power  did  not  really  wish 
the  war  to  terminate  while  you 
would  give  them  your  lives  and 
your  treasure  to  prolong  it.  To 
the  war  they  were  indebted  for 
their  elevation  from  places  of  the 
scurviest  obscurity  to  seats  of  posi- 
tion and  power.  Peace  has  over- 
whelmed them  with  a  familiar  in- 
significancy. It  is  stripping  them 
of  the  robes  of  office  which  have 
covered  the  hideous  proportions  of 
their  moral  nakedness.  It  throws 
them  from  the  seats  they  have  filled, 
to  the  ruin  of  their  country,  and 
the  disgrace  of  mankind !  It  re- 
duces them  again  to  the  ranks  of 
profanest  vulgarity.  Do  you  won- 
der that  they  denounced  the  pa- 
triotism of  peace  as  a  treason  ? 
Hundreds  and  thousands  of  them 
looked  upon  peace  with  emotions 
scarcely  less  painful  than  the  doom- 
ed culprit  watches  from  his  grated 
window  the  erection  of  a  gallows. 
O,  their  cry  of  "  rebel"  was  an  in- 
stinctive shriek  of  self-defence ! 
It  was  the  last  lingering  symptom 
of  a  conscience  in  their  bosoms! 
It  was  the  other  half  of  their  great 
dread  of  peace ! 

When  the  Thracians  commenced 
an  unjust  war  against  the  Atheni- 
ans, they  made  a  law  that  whoever 
should  speak  for  peace  should  im- 
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mediately  be  put  to  death.  As 
none  dare  to  counsel  peace,  the  war 
raged  with  exterminating  violence 
until  theThracians  themselves  were 
reduced  to  the  greatest  extremities. 
At  last  one  man,  more  patriotic 
than  the  rest,  appeared  in  the  mar- 
ket-place, with  a  rope  around  his 
neck,  crying  out  that  he  had  come 
to  offer  himself  up  a  sacrifice  to  his 
country,  by  breaking  that  perni- 
cious law.  " Let  me  die"  said  he, 
"  but  makepeace  with  the  Athenians  !" 
But  such  was  the  uprising  of  the 
populace  in  his  defence,  that  the 
authorities  did  not  dare  to  touch 
him.  They  were  forced  to  imme- 
diately abrogate  the  law,  and  made 
peace  with  the  Athenians,  as  direct- 
ed by  this  resolute  adviser.  Such 
is  the  power  of  a  single  man  who 
prefers  death  to  an  inglorious  life ! 
How  much  mightier  is  the  power  of 
a  great  party  when  it  has  the  pa- 
triotism and  heroism  to  face  des- 
potism and  wrong  with  the  sharp, 
united  purpose  of  a  single  will ! 

The  war  was  never  designed  to 
preserve  the  Union.  Its  object  was 
to  free  negroes,  conquer  States,  and 
exterminate  a  people.  The  Demo- 
cratic party  of  every  State  has  re- 
peatedly declared  such  to  be  the 
unholy  objects  of  the  war,  by  the 
resolutions  of  its  conventions;  and 
yet,  O,  monstrous  crime  ! — O,  aston- 
ishing delusion ! — O,  shameful  stul- 
tification ! — it  still  supported  these 
objects  by  the  blood  and  treasure  of 
our  people !  It  has  held  the  war 
up  to  just  abhorrence  with  one 
hand  while  insanely  supporting  it 
with  the  other !  It  has  denounced 
the  object  for  which  the  war  was 
conducted  as  a  violation  of  the 
Constitution,  and  a  crime  against 
the  eternal  laws  of  right  and  jus- 


tice, and  then  turned  straight  round 
and  contributed  men  and  means  to 
carry  on  the  abominable  wrong ! 
Since  man  was  "  prone  to  do  evil  as 
the  sparks  to  fiy  upward,"  there  was 
never  such  another  instance  of  folly 
and  self-condemnation  !  In  the  Ee- 
publican,  who  professes  to  believe 
that  it  is  'right  to  overthrow  the 
Corstitution  to  free  negroes,  to 
subjugate  States,  and  exterminate 
a  people,  there  was,  at  least,  a 
brutal  consistency.  But  not  even 
so  much  as  this  can  be  said  in 
apology  for  the  Democrat  who  sup- 
ported such  a  war. 

The  war  was  designed  to  over- 
throw, and  it  has  nearly  over- 
thrown, every  principle  held  sacred 
by  the  Democratic  party. 

1.  It  was  designed  to  overthrow 
the  great  Constitutional  basis  of 
white  supremacy,  and  to  introduce 
negro  equality  as  a  constituent  ele- 
ment of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
country.  The  efifect  will  be,  if  the 
work  is  not  arrested,  the  final  ob- 
literation of  the  American  nation- 
ality, and  the  substitution  of  a 
mongrel  race  of  as  low  a  status  as 
that  of  Mexico  and  Central  Ame- 
rica at  the  present  time.  This  is 
dragging  the  government  away  from 
the  foundations  on  which  it  is  built, 
and  rendering  it  a  hundred  fold 
more  worthy  of  Africa  than  Ame- 
rica. 

2.  To  make  this  mongrelizing  re- 
volution  successful,  the  sovereignty 
of  the  States  must  be  overthrown. 
If  State  sovereignty  is  not  over- 
thrown, the  war  is  a  failure.  The 
Bepublican  party  understands  this 
very  well,  and  hence  their  continual 
and  profane  assaults  upon  State 
sovereignty.  They  know  too  well 
that  State  sovereignty  holds  a  rope 
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in  its  hands  for  their  necks  if  they 
fail !  Hence  the  whole  political  and 
military  force  in  their  possession 
has  been  aimed  at  the  great  Demo- 
cratic principle  of  State  sovereignty. 
This  may  be  denned  the  right  hand 
of  the  war — to  wipe  out  the  quality 
of  sovereignty  from  the  States. 

3.  To  effect  this  destruction  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  States,  their 
powers  must  be  usurped  by  the 
Federal  Government.  That  which 
is  the  servant  must  become  the  mas- 
ter of  the  States. 

The  triple  aims  of  the  war,  then, 
were  the  overthrow  of  "  white  su- 
premacy"  of  "State  sovereignty"  and 
to  destroy  the  doctrine  of  "  Federal 
limitation" — the  three  grand  pillars 
of  the  American  Democracy  on 
which  it  has  rested  ever  since  the 
foundation  of  the  Government,  and 
on  which  it  must  continue  to  rest 
in  future,  or  lose  its  identity  and 
power.  Indeed,  on  no  other  basis 
is  there  any  future  for  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  To  give  up  these  is  to 
give  up  all.  Stripped  of  all  dis- 
guises, the  war  was  simply  a  war 
upon  the  principles  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  It  wras  a  war  of  puri- 
tanism,  or  centralism,  against  De- 
mocracy. Divested  of  this  charac- 
ter, there  was  neither  sap  nor  mar- 
row in  the  war.  Divested  of  this, 
it  would  not  have  lasted  an  hour. 

The  future  of  the  Democracy  is, 
therefore,  determined  by  its  princi- 
ples. There  is  but  one  path  before 
it.  It  is  the  same  that  lies  behind 
it.  It  started  with  the  establish- 
ment of  the  government,  and  it  will 
end  only  with  the  final  overthrow  of 
the  government.  The  watchwords 
upon  its  banners  are,  "  White  su- 
premacy," "  State  sovereignty"  and 
"  Federal  limitation." 


Against  these,  on  the  African  ban- 
ners a1  e  emblazoned,  "  Negro  equali- 
ty" "Destruction  of  Slate  sove  eign- 
ty"  and  "  The  enlargement  of  the  Fe- 
deral Government  to  a  despotism." 

The  issue  is  squarely  made.  On 
the  part  of  Democracy,  success  must 
depend  upon  argument,  upon  expo- 
sitions of  the  Constitution  and  laws, 
and  upon  an  appeal  to  the  histori- 
cal records  of  the  country.  While 
the  African  party  depends  solely 
upon  prejudice,  hate,  and  the  pub- 
lic corruptions  engendered  by  the 
war. 

For  the  moment  the  patronage 
and  power  of  war  was  the  most  po- 
tent. Buf,  in  the  end,  argument 
and  the  logic  of  facts,  together  with 
the  love  of  liberty,  will  wear  out  the 
power,  the  wealth  and  corruption 
of  the  war.  The  sole  proprietor- 
ship of  the  war  was  in  the  Republi- 
can party.  "When  that  ended,  the 
proprietor  began  to  fail.  What  the 
Democratic  party  has  to  do  is  to 
simply  wash  its  hands  as  c"ean  and 
as  soon  as  it  possibly  can  of  the 
blood  and  crime  of  the  war.  The 
party  which  firmly  plants  itself  upon 
the  ancient  and  honored  founda- 
tions of  the  old  Democratic  party, 
will  be  the  party  of  the  future  in  our 
country.  In  proportion  as  a  man 
wears  the  marks  of  the  blood  and 
debt  of  this  war  in  his  face,  will  he 
be  abhorred  and  shunned  hereafter. 
He  has  a  mark  like  that  of  Cain 
upon  him.  He  is  a  walking  tomb- 
stone covered  over  with  the  epitaphs 
of  millions  of  murdered  brothers  I 
He  is  a  breathing  hieroglyphic  of  a 
debt  that  never  can  be  mentioned 
but  to  be  execrated !  Good  God  ! 
wnere  shall  this  tool  of  a  despised 
despotism  go  to  find  the  last  rights 
of  human  respect   and   sympathy? 
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Not  to  the  bosom  of  the  Democratic 
party.  Of  all  places,  not  there. 
The  mission  of  the  Democracy  is  to 
preserve  the  very  principles  of  a  free 
government,  which  the  war  was  in- 
tended to  overthrow.  Peace  Demo- 
cracy— there  was  no  other  Demo- 
cracy !  War  Democracy — what  was 
that?  There  could  be  no  such 
thing — it  was  a  fraud — it  was  a  lie  f 
In  a  war  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment upon  its  sovereign  makers  and 
masters,  the  States,  the  pure  Demo- 
cracy was  peace.  The  very  moment 
it  took  a  hand  in  such  a  war,  it 
ceased  to  be  Democracy.  It  went 
over  to  Plutocracy. 

These,  then,  are  the  landmarks  of 
the  "  Future  of  the  Democratic  party.'* 
The  lights  of  the  Past  are  the  guides 
for  the  Future.  As  we  said  more 
than  two  years  ago,  we  say  now — 
the  star  that  rose  in  1776  still  shines 
in  these  heavens,  above  all  the  clouds 
of  despotism,  and  the  smoke  of  bat- 
tles. AboVs^he  dun  vapors  of  the 
night  which  setlle  upon  the  present 
hour,  it  throws  its  clear  light  out 
upon  the  long  path  of  the  future. 
It  is  Democracy — it  is  liberty.  It 
is  self-government.  It  is  State  so- 
vereignty. It  is  Federal  subordin- 
ation to  Constitutional  restrictions. 
It  is  liberty  and  Union.  But  liberty 
at  any  rate ! 

Liberty,  not  for  one  section,  but 
for  the  whole  country.  Liberty  for 
the  southern  people  as  well  as  those 
of  the  North.  The  true  Democrat, 
the  real  friend  of  the  Constitution, 
will  as  soon  resort  to  arms  to  defend 
the  liberty  and  rights  of  the  South 
as  of  the  North.  He  will  no  more 
submit  to  coercive  negro  equality  in 
one  section  than  the  other.  He  will 
regard  the  wrongs  of  the  southern 
people  as  the  wrongs  of  his  race 


and  common   country,  and  he  will 
revenge   them,   at   least,  as   despe- 
rately as  though  they  were   at  his 
own   door.     They  are  at  his   own 
door,  for,   ultimately,  the  condition 
of  the  whole  country  must  be  alike. 
If  negro  equality  is  fastened  upon 
the  South,  it  must   at   last   be   ac- 
knowledged by  the  North.     So  that 
the  northern  man  who  should  take 
up  arms  to  resist  negro  equality  in 
the   southern   half  of    the   Union, 
would  simply  be  fighting  against  its 
ultimate  establishment  in  his  own 
section.     In  this  conflict,  the  battle 
of  the  South  is  that  also  of  the  white 
man  of  the  North.     It  is  really  the 
battle  of  American  civilization.     It 
is  the  protest  against  the  Africaniza- 
tion of  American   society.     The  is- 
sue is  one  for   the  whole   country, 
and    it  admits   of  no   compromise. 
Either  the  negro  must  be  the  equal 
or  the  subordinate  of  the  white  man. 
Either  State  sovereignty  must  stand 
or  it  must  fall.     Either  liberty  must 
survive  or  perish.    In  one  word,  the 
work  of  this  war  must  be  cancelled, 
must  be  wiped  out,  must  be  repent- 
ed of  and  repudiated,  or  the  Union 
and  the  Government  of  our  fathers 
must  be  acknowledged  as  gone  for- 
ever.    The  restoration  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  to  power  on  the  basis 
of  confirming  the  results  of  the  war 
would  be  the  greatest  conceivable 
calamity — a  calamity  a  thousandfold 
greater  than  four  years  more  of  Afri- 
can rule,  for  it  would  make  perma- 
nent the  revolution  thus  far  achiev- 
ed by  the  Mongrel  conspirators.    Is 
the  Democratic  party  morally  equal 
to  the  great  work  which   now  falls 
upon  its  hands  ?    Has  it  such  ele- 
ments of  true  manhood  and  genuine 
patriotism  as  to  confess  its  mistake 
in  acting  as  an  ally  of  the  revolu# 
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tionary  war  of  the  Abolitionists? 
To  say  any  longer  that  the  war  was 
for  the  Union,  or  that  it  was  legal, 
just  and  right,  is  to  publish  one's 
self  as  either  wanting  in  intelligence 
or  truth.  The  fruit  of  the  tree  has 
ripened  and  fallen,  so  that  there  is 
no  longer  a  possibility  of  being 
mistaken  about  ii  s  poisonous  quali- 
ty. And  if  the  Democratic  party 
lacks  the  honesty  to  confess  that  it 
was  deceived,  and  used  for  a  vile 
puipose  when  it  supported  the  war, 
it  will  fall  far  short  of  the  high  and 
patriotic  demands  of  our  country. 
How  can  it  repudiate  the  fruit  with- 
out condemning  the  tree?  Not  that 
we  expect  it  to  give  utterance  to 
words  of  humiliation,  but  to  simply 
fall  straight  back  upon  the  ancient 
principles  of  Democracy,  and  bold- 
ly plant  itself  just  where  it  stood  all 
the  time  from  1800  to  1861.  The 
principles  that  made  our  country 
what  it  was  before  it  fell  into  the 
African  jaws  of  death,  must  be 
brought  forward  again,  as  the  only 
hope  of  our  political  redemption. 
The  last  United  States  Convention 
voted  down  the  Resolutions  of  '78, 
which  gave  birth  to  the  Democratic 
party.  That  is,  a  so-cared  Demo- 
cratic Convention  voted  down  Dem- 
ocracy. That  was  the  work  of  the 
Lincolnized  managers  of  the  Con- 
vention. "When  it  became  known, 
a  thrill  of  mortification  and  disgust 
ran  like  an  electric  shock  through 
the  hearts  of  the  honest  masses  of 
the  party.     They  went  into  the  cam- 


paign, if  indeed  they  went  in  at  all, 
without  spirit  and  without  pride. 
They  looked  upon  their  party  as  the 
tail  of  the  negro  kite.  And  there 
is,  now  and  then,  a  Democratic  edit- 
or who  seems  to  think  it  necessary 
to  keep  the  party  in  the  sub-loyal 
attitude  of  a  eulogiser  of  the  negro- 
freeing  war.  One  editor,  of  this 
description,  in  Pennsylvania,  puts 
up  the  name  of  a  prominent  Demo- 
crat of  New  Jersey,  for  President,  on 
the  ground  that  he  did  more  for  the 
war  than  even  any  Republican  Go- 
vernor, according  to  the  population 
of  the  State.  "What  State  could  the 
Democratic  party  carry  at  the  next 
Presidential  election  on  such 
a  platform  ?  "We  regard  it  our 
duty  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  intelligence  of  the  Democratic 
party  to  the  impolicy  of  bolstering 
a  war  which  has  only  resulted  in 
freeing  negroes  and  enslaving  white 
men — a  war  of  which  not  one  good 
thing  can  now  be  said  by  any  hu- 
man being  who  rationally  loves  De- 
mocracy and  the  Union.  It  is  our 
feeling  to  let  this  unpleasant  sub- 
ject rest  in  oblivion,  the  instant 
those  who  unhappily  supported  it 
cease  to  censure  those  who  happily 
did  not.  But  we  most  as  uredly  ne- 
ver shall  cease  to  resist  and  denounce 
any  and  every  scheme  for  engraft- 
ing permanently  upon  the  policy 
and  principles  of  the  Democratic 
party  either  the  political  doctrines 
or  the  results  of  the  late  African 
war. 
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If  we  had  not  seen  this  question 
in  several  papers,  we  should  not 
have  imagined  that  there  could  be 
any  doubt  about  it,  so  far,  at  least, 
as  the  wishes  of  the  northern  De- 
mocracy is  concerned.  The  doc- 
trine of  the  Democratic  party  is, 
that,  since  the  end  of  the  struggle 
for  the  resumption  of  their  dele- 
gated powers  by  the  southern 
States,  they  are  just  as  much  in  the 
Union  as  the  northern  States  are. 
They  have  precisely  the  same  rights 
as  the  northern  States  have.  None 
of  these  rights  exist  by  virtue  of 
the  Federal  Government.  They  ex- 
isted before  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment was  made.  As  affirmed  by 
the  Supreme  Court,  in  days  when 
it  was  a  body  of  learned  jurists  and 
patriots:  "  The  powers  of  the  States 
depend  on  their  own  Constitution; 
the  people  of  every  State  have  a 
right  to  modify  and  restrain  them 
according  to  their  own  views  of  po- 
licy or  principle.  These  deductions 
have  been  positively  recognized  by 
the  tenth  amendment."  1  Wheaton 
325.  The  effort  of  the  southern 
States  to  resume  their  delegated 
(never  surrendered)  powers,  nei- 
ther enlarged  the  powers  of  the 
Federal  Government  nor  abridged 
the  original  and  inherent  rights  of 
the  States.  They  are  still  States 
just  precisely  as  they  were  before 
their  effort  at  resumption.  So  the 
Democracy  holds  and  affirms.  By 
the  Democracy,  therefore,  they  are 
to  be  treated  as  States,  and  they 
will  be  represented  in  the  National 
Convention  on  precisely  the  same 


principle  that  delegations  from  the 
northern  States  will  be.     They  will 
have  the  same  rights  in  that  Con- 
vention   that    any   northern   State 
will  have.     There  is  no  rule  and  no 
policy   that    could    exclude    South 
Carolina  from  that  Convention  that 
might  not  also  exclude  Massachu- 
setts or  Vermont.     Is  it  said  that  it 
may  be  impossible  to  carry  any  of 
the  southern  States  for  the  Demo- 
cratic  nominee  ?      Should   that   be 
even  so,  it  will  not  be  the  fault  of 
the  States,  but  the  crime  rather  of 
the  Mongrel  party,  in  forcibly  keep- 
ing them  out.     Massachusetts,  Ver- 
mont,   and    a    great    many    other 
States,  were  always  represented  in 
the  National    Democratic   Conven- 
tions,   but   not,   however,    because 
there    was     any    expectation    that 
their  electoral  vote  would  be  cast 
for  the  Democratic  nominee.     But 
does    any  one  doubt  that  the  legal 
electoral    vote    of    evcry   southern 
State   will  be   cast   for  the  Demo- 
cratic nominee  at  the  next  election  ? 
We  think  not.     We  suppose  it  will 
be  conceded  that  the  true  policy  of 
the  Democracy  of    every   southern 
State   will  be   to   run   an  electoral 
ticket   for  President,    without   any 
reference  wh  .tever  to  one  of  these 
illegal  reconstruction  acts  of  Con- 
gress.    In  our  opinion,   the  people 
of  those  States  should  regard  them- 
selves,   and     treat    themselves,    as 
members   of   the   Union,   in   equal 
standing   with   any   and   all    other 
members,  so  far  as  the  law  is  con- 
cerned.     If  they   are   forcibly   de- 
nied their  rights,  the  responsibility 
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must  rest  with  the  Mongrel  party, 
but  do  not  let  the  white  people,  the 
lawful  citizens  of  those  States,  con- 
cede for  a  single  moment  that  there 
is  the  least  legality  in  any  of  the 
acts  of  these  negro  conventions. 
So  far  as  the  Democratic  party  is 
concerned,  let  it  be  horoughlv  or- 
ganized in  all  those  States,  and  then 
let  it  enter  actively  into  the  cam- 
paign. No  portion  of  our  country 
has  so  much  at  stake  as  the  South 
in  the  next  Presidential  canvass. 
How  can  she  hold  herself  aloof  from 
it  ?  It  is  useless  for  her  to  look  to 
any  other  source  of  relief  but  the 
triumph  of  the  Democratic  party. 
The  idea  of  a  so-called  "  conserva- 
tive partj',"  as  distinct  from  the 
Democratic  party,  is  a  dream  which 
is  unworthy  the  countenance  <  f  any 
man  of  ordinary  intelligence.  Those 
who  will,  under  any  circumstances, 
go  with  "  Radicals"  hereafter,  would 
go  with  them  under  all  circum- 
stances. And  those  who  wish  to  de- 
feat the  Mongrel  party,  but  who 
should  stop  in  some  by-place,  or 
"  conservative"  shed,  half-way  over 
to  the  grand  temple  of  Democracy, 
would  behave  more  like  lunatics 
than  like  statesmen  and  patriots. 
That  man  was  never  born  who  wit- 
nessed the  triumph  of  a  great  con- 
tested principle  in  the  hands  of  a 
middle  or  half-way  party.  The  poli- 
tician who  in  these  times  attempts 
to  s  and  on  some  middle  ground, 
between  the  white  man's  and  the 
Mongrel's  party,  is  a  political  cypher. 
President  Johnson  is  an  instructive 
example  of  such  a  politician.  When 
he  broke  away  from  the  Mongrel 
party,  had  he  bravely  gone  clean 
over  to  the  Democracy,  he  would 
have  had  the  united  and  enthusias- 
tic support  of  a  great  and  success- 
ful party — a  party  made  triumphant 
under  his  banners  as  the  leader — 
and  which  would  undoubtedly  have 
thought  of  no  other  name  for  the 
next  Presidency.  Without  boast- 
ing, we  think  we  may  now  claim 
that  had  Mr.  Johnson  followed  the 


line  of  policy  indicated  in  The  Old 
Guard  at  the  time  he  assumed  the 
Presidential  duties,  he  would  not 
only  have  saved  himself  and  the 
country  from  all  the  later  horrors 
of  the  black  party,  but  he  would  be 
at  the  present  time  the  acknow- 
ledged head  of  the  great  Demo- 
cratic party,  and  its  unanimous 
candidate  for  the  Presidential  no- 
mination. He  has  politically  lost 
his  life  by  the  same  disease  which 
killed  the  "  Old  Line  Whig  party"— 
that  is,  so-called  conservatism.  It 
has,  in  all  history  and  in  all  coun- 
tries, killed  every  party  and  every 
politician  affected  with  it.  In  timid- 
ly trying  to  avoid  two  somewheres, 
the  "  conservative"  invariably  sinks 
out  of  sight  in  a  nowhere.  What  is 
called  "  conservatism"  is  a  vast  grave- 
yard, full  of  the  remains  of  political 
cowards  and  boobies.  We  repeat 
that,  especially  in  these  times,  there 
is  no  place  for  this  kind  of  middle 
party.  The  lines  between  white 
men  and  negroes,  and  between  De- 
mocracy and  centralism,  indicate 
precisely  the  only  battle-lines  of  the 
next  campaign.  This  fact  alone 
ought  to  impress  upon  the  southern 
people  the  importance  of  a  tho- 
roughly organized  Democratic  party 
in  all  these  States.  Let  full  dele- 
gations be  sent  to  the  Presidential 
Convention.  They  will  be  more 
than  welcomed  by  the  great  mass 
of  the  delegates  of  that  body.  They 
will  be  treated  as  rightfully  there, 
and  as  having,  in  all  respects,  the 
same  voice  as  the  delegations  of  the 
northern  States.  And  they  should, 
in  our  opinion,  send  men  who  will 
take  hold  of  the  business  of  the 
Convention  with  the  firmness  and 
resolution  of  other  days.  Not  such 
men  as  will  be  content  with  hug- 
ging the  delegates  from  Massachu- 
setts, and  doing  no  more,  but  brave, 
firm  and  determined  men,  who  have 
too  much  self-respect  and  too  much 
sagacity  to  come  otherwise  than  on 
terms  of  perfect  equality  with  all 
the  rest. 
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A  NOVEL. 


BY    MISS    NELLIE   MARSHALL, 

Authoress  of  "Eleanor  Moreton,"  "  Electra,"  &c. 


CHAPTEE  III. 

OBEYING     DESTINY. 

The  noiseless  feet  of  Time,  velvet- 
sandaled,  crept  slowly  by,  and  three 
weeks  darkened  down  over  the  wolds 
and  meads  of  La  Foret;  three  weeks 
slept  cold  and  calm  in  the  wide 
grave  6i  eternity,  as  the  silent  sleep- 
er, who  lay  with  his  pale  hands 

"Folded  beneath  stiff  muslin  bands," 

forever  guarded  by  the  polished  stela, 
lifting  itself  twenty-five  feet  heaven- 
ward. Nothing  remained  to  be  done 
for  the  dead  but  fulfillment  of  that 
last  frantic  appeal ;  and  from  that 
fulfillment  Clive  Maybury  shrank 
more  and  more  as  the  days  waned. 
A  gloomy  sadness  hung  over  his 
heart  and  home,  like  a  pall  that 
could  never  be  lifted.  He  seemed 
to  mourn  "  with  one  resistless  moan" 
for  that  father  whose  last  act  had 
been  one  of  terrible  injustice  to  him. 
It  was  one  of  the  last  days  of  No- 
vember, a  cold,  bleak  day,  with  gray 
clouds  scudding  before  the  winds, 
and  bare  boughs,  and  desolate  fields, 
and  leaves,  like  exiled  kings,  drift- 
ing to  ignoble  graves,  in  a  panoply 
of  purple  and  gold,  and  russet  and 
scarlet  and  green.      Grand  old  No- 


vember !  few  are  there  to  chronicle 
his  fading  glories  and  his  sombre 
majesty — for  the  pseans  are  marred 
by  the  melancholy  song  which  the 
sapless  boughs  are  singing  over  the 
dying  leaves  which  late  crowned 
them  in  triumphant  grace !  Yet  re- 
gal to  me  beyond  the  ripened  love- 
liness and  gorgeous  grandeur  of 
October  is  the  staunch  old  Athlete, 
when  surrounding  himself,  like  the 
last  King  of  Assyria,  with  the  rich 
robing  and  luxurious  garniture  of 
the  seasons — the  scarlet  berries  and 
the  golden  vines  on  the  uplands, 
twined  into  wreaths,  gorgeous  as 
those  that  crowned  the  brow  of 
Bacchus,  when  worshipped  in  Phry- 
gian glades  by  Bacchantes  chaunt- 
ing  dithyrambics,  "  lo  Bacche !  Enoi 
Jacche  /" — he  stands  unyielding,  re- 
solved to  "  die  every  inch  a  king," 
though  half  robed  in  the  nebris, 
while  the  ice-crowned  conqueror  of 
the  north  howls  along  his  deserted 
track  with  his  hosts  of  snow  and 
frost,  and  blight  and  gloom. 

Sullen  and  deep  the  roar  of  the 
river;  and  the  lesser  murmur  of 
Drennon  Creek,  dashing  over  its 
rocky  bed,  came  rolling  on  the 
silence,  and  the  maples  and   oaks 
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swayed  in  the  autumn  winds  ;  and 
the  sturdy  cedars  rustled  their  spicy, 
spicular  boughs  together,  as  taeir 
giant  prototypes  that  crown  the 
rocky  summits  of  Jebel-Makmel  ever 
do  when  sighing  in  the  freshening 
breeze  blowing  inland  from  the 
azure  depths  of  the  Mare  Meditter- 
raneo. 

Clive  Maybury  sat  alone  in  his 
study,  his  eyes  bent  thoughtfully  on 
the  vellum  pages  of  an  e'egant  edi- 
tion of  Carh  Christian  Kafu's  "Death 
Song  of  Eagnar  Lodbrog,"  that  Vi- 
king who  was  stung  to  death  by  vi- 
pers in  the  gloomy  dungeon  of  Ella, 
King  of  the  Northumbrian  Saxons, 
but  it  was  evident,  from  the  listless 
turning  of  the  leaves,  that  his 
thoughts  were  far  distant  from  Vi- 
kings, scalds,  Odin  Halls,  foaming 
ale,  and  obsequious  Aslangas,  and 
that  he  but  strove  to  banish  his  own 
emotions  by  thus  seeking  the  com- 
panionship of  the  fateful  Valkyrs, 
and  the  bacchanalian  orgies  of  the 
gods  of  Valhalla.  No  fire  burned 
within  the  polished  grate,  but  the 
warm  glow  of  sunset  fell  over  him 
from  the  half-parted,  ample  crimson 
window-curtains  ;  and  the  dark  wal- 
nut book-cases,  surmounted  by 
bronze  statuettes,  and  busts  of  So- 
crates, Plato,  Seneca,  Aristotle  and 
Solon,  and  filled  with  gay  and  som- 
bre tomes,  which  shone  temptingly 
through  the  glass  doors  ;  the  large 
arm-chairs,  with  their  crimson  mo- 
rocco cushions ;  the  rich  Persian 
carpet,  and  the  vases  of  fresh,  fra- 
grant orange  blossoms,  all  combined 
to  render  that  retreat  irresistibly  at- 
tractive to  those  who  believed  with 
the  poet,  that — 

*'  There  are  mental  treasures  which  the 
world 
Knoweth  not  of;  nor  may  the  giddy 
throngs, 


That  sport  like  butterflies  among  the 
flowers, 

Sipping  the  sweets  of  pleasure,  and  that 
sweep 

On  with  the  flood  of  fashion,  ever  find 

The  hidden  mine  whence  these  raie  trea- 
sures spring." 

A  servant  entered  and  deposited 
the  daily  mail  upon  the  centre  table, 
lit  a,  jet  de  lustre,  and  retired. 

It  was  with  extreme  agitation  that 
Mr.  Maybury  examined  the  package 
of  letters,  and  the  dark,  repulsive 
look  that  fastened  itself  upon  his 
handsome,  chiseled  face,  the  sarcas- 
tic gleam  of  his  eyes,  told  that  the 
long-anticipated  missive  from  Mrs. 
Wilberforce  had  at  last  arrived. 
Breaking  the  seal,  he  read  the  few, 
brief  lines,  informing  his  father  of 
her  arrival  in  Louisville  only  two 
days  previous,  and  her  supposition 
that  he  would  immediately  join  her 
at  that  city,  and  state  his  conditions, 
et  cetera. 

Folding  his  arms  upon  his  desk, 
he  buried  his  face  on  them.  Time 
passed  by,  and  the  old  clock  on  the 
stairs  proclaimed  its  flight  in  strokes 
wild  and  sweet  as  the  bells  of  Folge 
Fonden  under  the  glittering  glacier 
that  looms,  colossal-like,  on  Nor- 
way's rugged  coast ;  it  struck  one, 
it  struck  two,  it  struck  three,  before 
he  raised  his  gray,  stony  face,  with 
a  bitter,  hopeless  anguish  in  his 
large,  glittering  eyes,  and  took  up 
his  pen  to  write  two  letters.  The 
first  was  to  Mrs.  Wilberforce,  and 
as  he  wrote,  his  heart  chaunted  a 
wild,  despairing  song  over  the  cold, 
dark  grave  which  yawned,  gaping 
wide,  to  hold  his  all: 

"LaFoeet,  Nov.  20th,  18—. 

"To  Mes.  Alfeed  Wilbeefoece. — Bear 
Madame :—  Your  letter,  addressed  to  my  fa- 
ther, Claude  Maybury,  conveying  the  in- 
telligence of  your  arrival  in  Louisville,  was 
received  by  me  a  few  hours  since — (my  fa- 
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ther  having  died  a  month  ago)— and  I  has- 
ten to  reply  to  it.  I  cannot  treat  the  sub- 
ject of  it  at  any  length.  A  succinct  state- 
ment suffices  to  inform  you  that  my  fa- 
ther's property,  amounting  to  three  mil- 
lion dollars,  has  been  willed  to  your  daugh- 
ter, Miss  Ion  Wilberforce,  and  me,  unre- 
servedly, upon  the  condition  of  our  mar- 
riage with  each  other,  and  that  it  "  cuts  us 
off  without  a  shilling"  if  we  decline  to  ful- 
fill these  requirements.  The  will  is  in  the 
hands  of  my  father's  lawyers,  and  the  prop- 
erty will  be  held  by  them  for  the  Catholic 
Infirmary,  in  event  that  we  fail  to  accede 
to  the  terms  stipulated.  With  feelings  of 
deepest  lespect,  I  would,  through  you, 
urge  your  daughter  to  agree  to  the  require- 
ments, not  only  in  consideration  of  her 
own  prosperity,  but  yours,  who,  as  her  mo- 
ther, should  claim  her  first  thoughts  and 
tenderest  regards.  I  hold  my  personal  de- 
sires in  abeyance  to  her  own,  trusting  at 
the  same  time,  with  all  due  courtesy,  that 
she  will  believe  me  desirous  of  fulfilling 
my  last  solemn  pledge  to  my  dying  father. 
I  will  be  with  you  as  soon  as  this  reaches 
you.  I  remain,  Madame,  your  obedient 
servant,  ' '  Claude  M aybuby.  ' ' 

This  letter  was  enveloped,  sealed, 
directed,  and  thrown  aside ;  and 
another  fair  sheet,  of  cream-tinted 
paper,  was  drawn  beneath  his  trem- 
bling hand.  He  dipped  his  pen  in 
the  inkstand,  and  after  an  instant's 
hesitation,  wrote  : 

"La  Fobet,  Nov.  20th,  18—. 
"It  is  long  past  midnight,  and  here  I  sit 
alone  in  my  cold  and  cheerless  study.  But 
what  matter  ?  This  night  but  adumbrates 
my  future  life.  Do  these  words  startle  you, 
Ruby  Clare  ?  Ah !  well  may  they  do  so. 
Doomed,  as  I  am,  to  walk  in  the  crowded 
thoroughfares  of  the  world,  haunted  by  a 
dead  past  of  brightness  and  beauty — shut 
out  forever  and  forever  from  love  and  hap- 
piness, the  bitterest  drop  in  my  cup  of  sor- 
row is,  that  I  have  to  tell  you  a  deep  wrong 
has  been  done  to  both  you  and  me— a  dark 
sin  committed  which  separates  us  more 
eternally  and  irremediably  than  if  I  kept 
watch  and  ward  over  the  unbroken  silence 
of  Spitzbergen's  granite  cliffs,  and  you 
reigned  queen  amid  Spezzia's  far-famed 
beauties ;— aye  !  sepa?  ates  us  more  widely 


than  the  Lethean  waves  might  do,  which 
make  a  fathomless  boundary  between  this 
gloomy,  desolate  earth,  and  the  glories  of 
Elysii  Campi — were  you  dead  and  I  living  ! 
A  shrill  shaft  has  suddenly  cast  our  golden- 
winged  Eros  to  eorth,  and,  Phoenix-like, 
hereafter  it  can  only  live  in  the  skies.  In 
these  words  accept  no  sense  of  treachery 
or  pain.  I  love  you  devotedly,  madly,  pas- 
sionately. I  shall  always  do  so.  But,  Ru- 
by, listen.  My  father  is  dead.  In  dying, 
he  divulged  to  me  a  secret,  which  I  cannot 
confide  even  to  you,  and  exac  ed  from  me 
a  promise — or,  what  you  will — to  marry 
another  ;  a  woman  whom  I  have  never 
seen.  That  promise,  honor,  justice,  and 
more  potent  still,  honesty,  force  me  to  fulfill, 
however  repugnant  to  my  taste,  however 
repulsive  to  my  feelings.  As  I  write 
these  lines,  I  yearn  for  your  presence, 
and  every  tender  memory  of  the  past 
rises  up  to  reproach  me,  and  will  re- 
proach me,  in  the  years  waiting  for  me  far 
away.  And,  oh  !  brightest  picture  of  all  is 
that  of  the  night  when  we  stood  on  the 
san  ly  shore  and  listened  to  the  blue  waters 
of  the  Kentucky  rippling  ou  towards  the 
broad  bosom  of  the  sighing  sea,  with  the 
far-off  stars  watching  us,  while  your  little 
heait  beat  with  wild  delight  against  my 
own.  Oh,  Ruby  !  bathed  in  the  light  of 
the  far  away,  seen  now  only  through  tear- 
dimmed  eyes,  how  fair  that  vision  seems  ! 
I  cannot  bid  you  be  comforted,  for  my  own 
heart  is  breaking— breaking  !  My  beauty  ! 
my  gem  !  my  darling  !  come  close,  clo-e — 
accept  my  last  kiss,  laid  reverently  upon 
your  lips,  as  if  you  were  dead  !  Farewell ! 
farewell  I  ' '  Cltve.  ' ' 

"It  has  passed — the  one  bright 
dream  of  my  life — my  idol  has  been 
cast  down,  destroyed,  and  for  me 
there  is  no  happiness  here  or  here- 
after." 

The  tears  that  wet  the  cheeks  of 
Clive  Maybury  were  far  from  un- 
manly ones.  They  were  the  last 
tribute  over  the  grave  of  a  murdered 
love ! — the  incense  breathing  from 
the  altar  of  a  holy  sacrifice — the 
dew  which  heaven  lets  fall  on  the 
parched  flowers  which  may  never 
smile  in  beauty  or  brightness  again. 
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•Alas!   that  love,   which  is   so    sweet  a 
thing, 
Should  ever  cause  guilt,  grief,  or  suffer- 
ing !" 


CHAPTEK  IV. 

PIQUE    AND    DISAPPOINTMENT. 

The  morning  rose,  brushing  the 
clouds  from  her  radiant  face,  and 
the  air  was  rife  with  the  mellow 
fragrance  of  autumn,  when  Clive 
Maybury  came  forth  from  that 
fierce,  silent  struggle  with  his  own 
heart.  A  carriage  stood  before  the 
door;  everythicg  was  prepared  for 
his  departure.  Springing  in  amid 
the  luxurious  cushions,  he  gave  the 
concise  order,  "  To  Eminence,"  and 
sank  back,  oppressed  with  a  pro- 
found melancholy. 

The  roads  were  rough  and  the 
progress  slow,  but  the  moments 
only  flew  too  swiftly  to  him  ere 
they  arrived  at  the  station.  Two 
hours  later,  he  entered  the  Louis- 
ville Hotel,  lrom  whence  Mrs.  Wil- 
berforce  had  addressed  her  letter  to 
his  father.  Examination  of  the 
"  Stranger's  Book"  convinced  him 
the  ladies  were  still  there,  and  he 
sent  up  his  card. 

The  servant  almost  immediately 
returned,  and  led  the  way  to  the 
ladies'  parlor.  It  was  a  room  whose 
elegant  appointmen  uS  attracted 
even  Mr.  Maybury's  jaundiced  eye. 
Brocatel  curtains  of  green  and 
gold  swept  their  regal  richness 
from  ceil  to  floor.  Lounging-chairs, 
divans  and  cushions,  covered  with 
the  same  elegant  material,  were 
scattered  through  the  apartment. 
Fresh  flowers  filled  Parian  marble 
vases,  and  perfumed  the  air  with 
their  delicious  fragrance.  Pier- 
glasses  reflected  their  metallic  light 


from  the  walls;  a  superb  chandelier, 
flashing  innumerable  crystal  pen- 
dants, of  wonderful  prismatic  beau- 
ty and  brilliancy,  swung  downward 
on  gilded  lustres  from  the  arched 
ceiling,  which  was  richly  frescoed  in 
fleur  de  lis,  and  a  fire  of  anthracite 
sent  its  genial  warmth  from  its 
"red  heart's  reddest  centre"  over 
the  entire  room.  There  was  a  cheer- 
fulness and  attraction  about  every- 
thing which  touched  Mr.  Maybury, 
and  he  spread  out  his  white,  jewel- 
ed hands,  to  the  glow  of  the  fire, 
with  something  of  his  usual  suaviter 
in  modo.  Casting  a  casual  glance 
around  him,  an  easel,  upon  which 
rested  a  half-finished  sketch  of  the 
"  Dying  Flora,"  and  upon  the  win- 
dow-sill a  little  work-basket,  filled 
with  variegated  silks  and  embroi- 
dery patterns,  caused  a  hard,  cold 
sneer  to  effectually  mar  the  rare 
beauty  of  his  clear-cut,  handsome 
mouth.  Turning  away,  a  gloom 
settled  down  over  his  broad,  match- 
less brow,  and  it  was  only  dissipat- 
ed when  a  rustling  sound  betrayed 
another's  presence.  A  lady  stood 
near  him,  robed  in  a  rich,  dark,  lus- 
treless silk,  relieved  at  the  neck  and 
well-turned  wrists  with  laces  of  the 
finest  point  de  Venice.  It  was  Mrs. 
Wilberforce.  A  soft  flush  of  em- 
barrassment lit  her  cheek  with  the 
radiance  of  a  prairie  rose. 

Mr.  Maybury,  with  a  cold,  impe- 
rial bow,  and  a  smile,  chilling  and 
treacherous  as  Alpine  snowbanks, 
simply  offered  his  hand,  escorted 
her  to  a  divan,  took  his  seat  in  an 
arm-chair  in  front  of  her,  and,  with- 
out periphrasing  in  the  least,  asked: 

"And  has  your  daughter  decided 
to  accede  to  the  stipulated  terms  of 
my  father's  will?" 
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"She  has  deemed  it  best  to  do 
so,"  replied  Mrs.  Wilberforce,  tim- 
idly. 

"And  she  decided  wisely,  ma- 
dame;  it  was  best." 

A  moment's  pause,  and  then, 
having  regained  her  composure,  the 
stately  lady  raised  her  keen,  inquir- 
ing glance  to  his  face,  and  asked: 

"  Can  you  give  any  reason  why 
your  father  stipulated  those  terms?" 

"  None,  madame,"  he  replied. 

"  This  is  strange." 

"  And  true." 

"  Had  your  father  no  reason  ? 
You  said  you  gave  him  a  promise — 
or  what  you  will " 

"  My  confidence,  madame,  is  re- 
served for  your  daughter,  and  that, 
too,  after  her  marriage.  If  she  de- 
clines the  allotted  requirements,  I 
have  none,  even  for  her." 

These  words  were  spoken  in  the 
firmest  and  coldest  of  tones,  and 
Mrs.  Wilberforce,  looking  on  the 
calm,  proud,  colorless  face  of  her 
future  son,  felt  that  her  fingers 
might  as  well  attempt  to  mould  pe- 
trosilex  as  for  her  to  dream  of 
wielding  one  shadow  of  influence, 
or  exerting  one  iota  of  will  over 
that  man.  With  a  deep  sigh  she 
fastened  her  gaze  upon  the  red,  in- 
tense glare  of  the  nameless  anthra- 
cite, but  vouchsafed  no  reply.  In 
the  silence,  the  ticking  of  two 
watches  could  be  distinctly  heard. 
Then  Mr.  Maybury  spoke  again: 

"  Am  I  to  have  the  honor  of  an 
interview  with  Miss  Wilberforce  to- 
day r 

"No,  and  I  fear  not  to-morrow. 
She  is,  perhaps,  a  little  eccentric; 
at  any  rate,  she  refuses  to  meet  you 
until  before  the  altar,  or,  at  least, 
upon  her  bridal  day." 


The  young  man's  lip  curled 
slightly,  and  his  color  rose. 

"  Ah !  well,"  he  said  aloud,  with 
a  supremely  nonchalant  air — but  he 
thought  deeply — "  so  much  the  bet- 
ter. I  marry  her  from  a  sense  of 
duty;  she  marries  me  from  a  sense 
of — of — I  do  not  know  what,  exact- 
ly— but  a  good  sort  of  sens:»,  I  sup- 
pose, since  it  secures  to  her  over 
three  millions  in  gold. 

"  And  what  reason  does  she  as- 
sign for  this  '  eccentricity,'  as  you 
term  it,  if,  in  turn,  I  may  be  allow- 
ed to  interrogate  ?"  he  asked,  with 
the  same  cold,  treacherous  smile 
which  had  chi  Jed  the  woman's  heart 
a  few  moments  previous. 

"Oh!  it  is  a  bit. of  girlish  folly," 
replied   Mrs.    Wilberforce,    evasive- 

iy- 

"I  prefer  to  fully  understand  her, 
madame;  and,  since  she  declines  to 
meet  me  in  propria  persona,  I  am 
forced  to  resort  to  you,  as  the  en- 
cyclopedist of  her  character  and 
disposition.  We  are  strangers,  you 
must  remember;  and,  for  the  sum- 
mum  bonum  of  our  lives,  it  is  well 
that  I  should  receive  the  informa- 
tion I  desire  at  this  present  inter- 
view." 

Mrs.  Wilberforce  was  shocked  in- 
to consciousness  that  she  was  deal- 
ing with  a  very  unreasonable,  cold- 
hearted,  ungallant  man;  but,  for  all 
that,  she  did  not  even  momentarily 
resign  the  idea  of  Giving  her  beau- 
tiful daughter  into  eternal  bondage 
of  body  and  soul  to  him  ;  there- 
fore, ike  replied,  in  a  low,  hesitat- 
ing tone: 

"She  says  that  it  is  entirely  a 
matter  of  business,  and  she  will  not 
force  the  trial  of  previous  inter- 
views upon  either   you   or  herself. 
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She  has  decided  this,  after  mature 
deliberation,  and  she  is  positive." 

"When  is  it  her  desire  to  con- 
summate the  requirements  to  which 
she  has  acceded  ?"  asked  Mr.  May- 
bury,  in  a  tone  of  evident  pique, 
while  his  brow  visibly  crimsoned. 

"  That,  too,  she  resolutely  leaves 
to  your  decision,"  answered  Mrs. 
Wilberforce,  in  the  same  constrain- 
ed manner. 

The  young  man  rose,  and  paced 
to  and  fro  the  apartment,  apparent- 
ly in  deep  thought.  Suddenly  he 
paused  before  the  quiet  figure  and 
anxious  face  on  the  divan,  and  said, 
in.  the  most  measured  accents  im- 
aginable : 

"  Your  daughter  endows  me  with 
a  power  whose  strength  she  has  not 
tested.  I  accept  it  in  the  same 
spirit  in  which  it  was  bestowed. 
Pray  present  my  compliments,  and 
I  designate  the  day  after  to-morrow 
— Thursday. 

"  O,  my  dear  sir !  that  will  never 
do — never,  never!"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Wilberforce,  in  a  tone  of  amaze- 
ment. 

"  My  dear  madame,  since  she  has 
empowered  me  to  act — voluntarily 
extended  the  right  of  jurisdiction  to 
me — I  shall  be  positive  as  she,  and 
not  prolong  the  delay  one  hour  after 
two  o'clock  the  day  after  to-mor- 
row." 

Hastily  excusing  herself,  chagrin 
stamped  upon  every  feature  of  her 
expressive  face,  Mrs.  Wilberforce 
passed  into  an  adjoining  room,  leav- 
ing the  door,  unintentionally,  ajar, 
and  a  moment  later  Mr.  Maybury 
heard  her  eagerly  expostulating 
with  her  daughter,  who  replied  to 
her  in  soft,  but  positive  tones: 

"Mother,   dear,    this   gentleman 


does  not  love  me,  nor  I  him;  it  is 
an  entire  business  transaction,  in 
which  he  ranks  superior.  There  is 
no  reason  why  we  should  dally,  as 
though,  con  amore,  we  were  enjoy- 
ing a  courtship,  upon  the  acme  of 
bliss  !  I  will  do  just  what  he  wish- 
es; any  other  idea  is  foolish  beyond 
measure." 

Mrs.  Wilberforce  returned,  her 
face  the  picture  of  despair. 

"Well?" 

Mr.  Maybury  could  scarce  forbear 
laughing  at  her  distrait  air,  while  he 
put  the  nonchalant  query. 

"  She  agrees  to  your  decision — 
avers  positively  she  will  not  act  au 
contraire  to  your  desire." 

"  I  thank  her.  And  now  for  far- 
ther decision.  I  will  arrange  all 
preliminary  matters,  and  duly  re- 
port here  on  Thursday  afternoon. 
When  married,  I  desire  my  wife 
onlv  to  accompany  me  to  La  Fo- 
ret." 

Mrs.  Wilberforce  looked  hurt, 
and  said,  in  a  grieved,  startled 
way: 

"  You  will  not  take  her  entirely 
away  from  me  ?" 

"Not  entirely,  madame.  A  ter 
four  months  retirement,  my  wife 
will  be  pleased  and  privileged  to 
fill  La  Foret  with  guests.  For  that 
length  of  time — that  we  may  learn 
to  fully  understand  one  another — I 
prefer  unbroken  privacy.  Will  you 
inform  Miss  Wilberforce  of  this?" 

"I  will,"  replied  the  future  belle 
mere,  chilled  and  disappointed  to 
the  very  heart. 

"  And  I  now  have  the  honor  of 
bidding  you  good  evening.  If  my 
services  are  required  in  any  way,  as 
preux  chevalier  or  estafet,  pray  ad- 
dress  me   immediately.     I  can   bo 
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found  at  all  times,  between  now 
and  Thursday,  at  the  Gait  House. 
Good  evening." 

He  tossed  his  card  upon  the  low 
marble  mantel-piece  as  he  rose  to 
go. 

Mrs.  Wilberforce  bowed  formally, 
without  rising.  The  man  had  lifted 
the  mask  from  off  his  intentions, 
and  she  had  seen  the  naked  face  of 
the  fact,  and  would  henceforth  bear 
herself  in  strict  accordance.  He 
wished  it  understood  that  he  was 
to  be  legally  her  daughter's  hus- 
band, but  not  her  son.  and  she  did 
not  misinterpret  his  desire.  His 
manner  had  conveyed  this  much  to 
her,  and,  moreover,  he  had  intend- 
ed that  it  should. 

"How  stately! — how  cold!  So 
different  from  what  I  hoped  he 
would  be  !  But  then — think  of  it ! 
— three  million  dollars  in  gold  !  One 
can  afford  to  bear  an  affront  occa- 
sionally for  that  much.  I  shall 
move  back  to  New  York — shall  take 
my  former  residence — have  my  car- 
riage and  livery,  and  I  shall  '  cut' 
all  who  cut  me,"  murmured  Mrs. 
Wilberforce,  floating  away  in  a  cloud 
of  radiant  dreams,  whose  hazy 
beauty  veiled  every  thought  of  her 
daughter's  heart  or  happiness. 


CHAPTER  Y. 

THE    MARRIAGE    OF    HANDS. 

The  "  day  after  to-morrow"  dawn- 
ed balmy  and  cloudless  as  a  pro- 
phesy of  spring  ;  and  with  it  came 
the  bridal  hour  of  Clive  Maybury 
and  Ion  Wilberforce.  They  were 
to  be  married  very  privately  at  St. 
Paul's  Church,  and  start  immediate- 
ly, on  the  afternoon  train,  for  La 
Foret.     At  half-past  twelve  o'clock 


precisely,  Mr.  Maybury  presented 
himself  in  Mrs.  Wilberforce's  pri- 
vate parlor.  Mrs.  Wilberforce  came 
out  from  the  adjoining  apartment 
immediately,  and,  a  few  moments 
later,  was  followed  by  Ion,  habited 
in  a  dark-gray  cloth  traveling  suit, 
displaying  her  elegant  form  to  the 
best  possible  advantage.  She  wore 
a  superb  gray  velvet  bonnet,  with 
gray,  nodding  plumes,  and  one 
beautiful  hand  was  cased  in  a  simi- 
larly-hued  glove,  while  the  right  was 
left  bare. 

Mr.  Maybury  advanced,  and  tak- 
ing the  fair  hand  in  his  own,  said, 
with  a  bow,  in  which  gallantry  and 
hauteur  were  strangely  mingled  : 

"Madame,  as  my  bride  I  salute 
you,"  and  then  added  in  a  lighter 
tone  :  "understanding,  for  the  first 
time,  the  feminine  art  which  prompt- 
ed you  to  veil  your  surpassing  love- 
liness until  to-day." 

Ion  blushed  to  her  temples.  This 
affectation  of  gallantry  far  from 
pleased  her,  coming,  as  it  did,  from 
a  man  she  met  under  such  peculiarly 
embarrassing  circumstances.  Rais- 
ing her  large,  earnest,  liquid,  beau- 
tiful eyes  to  his  dark  face,  she  said, 
in  positive  but  gentle  tones  : 

"Mr.  Maybury  will  accept  my 
thanks  for  his  gallantry,  at  the  same 
time  permitting  me  to  '  sound  a 
truce'  to  such  questionable  compli- 
ments." 

If  the  chasm  that  yawned  wide  ; 
for  Curtius,  the  bravest  youth  of 
Rome,  had  gaped  suddenly  at  his 
feet,  this  bridegroom-elect  could  not, 
have  appeared  more  startled  tnan 
when  the  clear,  low  voice  smote  his 
ear,  seeming  to  express,  as  it  did,  in 
this  omiletical  but  decided  reproof, 
"  noli  me  tangere,"  and  nothing  less. 
After  half  an  hour's  conversation, 
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the  most  common-place  imgainable, 
Mr.  Maybury  said,  in  a  cold,  listless 
way,  as  he  drew  on  his  gloves  : 

"The  velvet  sandals  of  Egyptic 
Hermes  were  winged,  and  so  are 
those  of  Time.  The  train  leaves  the 
depot  at  twenty  minutes  past  two 
o'clock,  and  it  is  necessary  that  we 
should  adjourn  to  St.  Paul's  Church 
with  as  little  delay  as  is  requisite 
with  your  convenience." 

Ion's  face  expressed  no  more  than 
the  marble  facade  of  a  tomb.  She 
seemed  the  antithesis  to  every  wo- 
man Mr.  Maybury  had  ever  seen, 
and  something  like  a  tinge  of  re- 
gret jerked  at  his  heart-strings,  as 
he  heard  her  sotto  voce  murmur  : 
"  As  well  now  as  later,  since  it  must 
be  done  ;"  and  a  dumb,  tender  sym- 
pathy for  this  Ophir  offering  of  her 
pure  heart  and  serene,  womanly  ex- 
istence to  his  control  and  sovereign- 
ty, caused  him  to  softly  press  the 
little  ivory-like  hand  he  drew  within 
his  own,  as  they  went  down  stairs 
to  the  waiting  carriage.  Wai  it  a 
spontaniefcy  of  emotion  that  influ- 
enced Ion  once  more  to  raise  her 
large,  eloquent  eyes  to  his  swart, 
Spanishy  face,  and,  an  instant  later, 
drop  her  snowy  lids,  like  pearly 
shields  over  them,  when  the  cold, 
changeless  glitter  of  his  glance  re- 
plied to  her  ?     Perhaps. 

It  was  a  short  drive  to  the  church ; 
the  ceremony  was  performed  without 
delay,  and  the  three  most  interested 
in  it  re-entered  the  carriage,  and  re- 
turned to  the  Louisville.  Addition- 
al orders  concerning  the  transmis- 
sion of  baggage  were  given.  Mrs. 
Wilberforce  bestowed  a  last  tearful 
blessing  upon  her  darling,  such  as 
Abraham  whispered  over  his  well- 
beloved  Isaac— perhaps,  (?)  when 
they  went  up  into  the  mountains 


and  lit  the  sacrificial  fire.  Alas  !  for 
this  gentle  Ithureal-natured  woman, 
there  stood  no  ram  in  the  thicket  to 
receive  the  blood ! 

And  so  it  was  that  the  carriage 
door  closed  Ion  in  from  the  outer 
world,  with  the  man  who  was  hence- 
forth to  be  a  world  to  her,  or  no- 
thing. 

Said  Christopher  Columbus,  when 
he  drew  near  the  unknown  world  : 
"Let  heaven  and  earth  pray  and 
weep  for  me." 

Not  a  word  was  interchanged  from 
the  hotel  to  the  depot — Mr.  May- 
bury maintaining  a  stern,  she  an 
embarrassed  silence.  With  punc- 
tilious politeness  he  led  her  through 
the  hurrying  crowds,  obtained  com- 
fortable seats  in  the  train,  disposed 
all  her  little  traveling  parapherna- 
lia about  her  in  the  most  convenient 
manner,  and  then  throwing  himself 
on  the  seat  opposite  her,  gazed  in 
moody  abstraction  out  of  the  win- 
dow. 

Slowly  the  freighted  train  passed 
from  the  city  ;  coldly  the  stranger 
passengers,  with  indifferent  stare, 
regarded  the  beautiful  woman  and 
her  stately  husband.  Stiffly  .  the 
December  breezes  blew  ;  glowing 
and  sickly  the  pallid,  winter  sunlight 
shone  in  through  the  dim  windows. 

Ion  gazed  despairingly  about  her. 
She  was  almost  mad.  She  had  been 
so  free — so  joyous  through  all  her 
young  life — that  it  now  seemed 
doubly  difficult  to  straight-jacket 
herself,  all  at  once,  into  the  niceties 
of  her  new  position.  She  had  never 
coveted  anything  in  her  life,  not 
even  wealth,  when  she  felt  the  pangs 
of  adversity,  for  what  God  decreed 
had  ever  seemed  best  to  her  ;  but 
to-day  she  was  bitter  and  rebellious. 
We  all  are  so  some  time  in  our  lives, 
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and  Ion's  trial  was  born  on  her  bri- 
dal day.  She  coveted  everything 
that  was  beyond  her  grasp,  love, 
faith,  happiness  ;  she  envied  every- 
thing, everybody,  that  was  free.  The 
German  wives,  thrifty  and  rosy,  with 
dirty  children  clinging  to  their  skirts, 
standing  out  at  their  wicker  gates, 
to  "  see  the  cars  go  pass,"  were  ob- 
jects of  intensest  envy  to  her  ;  they 
were  happy,  and  possessed  what  she 
never  might ;  the  apple  women  and 
orange  girls  lolling  over  their  stalls 
and  baskets,  and  chatting  saucily 
with  their  customers ;  the  sewing 
girls,  and  shop-women,  hurrying 
past,  with  lowered  brown  and  blue 
berege  veils,  and  faded  calico  dress- 
es, with  bundles  under  their  arms, 
and  even  the  newsboys,  crying 
Journal,  Courier,  Democrat,  were  ob- 
jects of  envy  to  her,  for  they  were 
free  !  The  woman's  heart  was  awake 
and  hungry.  Perhaps  Mr.  Maybury 
saw  something  of  all  this  undercur- 
rent, when  she  leaned  her  head 
against  the  fluted  window-frame, 
and  looked  out  at  the  lessening 
spires  and  fading  curls  of  smoke  of 
the  great  and  busy  city  they  were 
leaving  behind  them  in  the  distance, 
for  when  the  train  got  thoroughly 
under  way,  and  went  plunging  and 
shrieking  past  the  happy  farms  and 
villages  stretching  forty  miles  along 
the  road,  he  leaned  towards  her  and 
said  in  a  softer  tone  than  he  had 
hitherto  used  : 

"If  you  care  to  read,  you  have 
but  to  select  a  volume  from  the 
'pocket'  beside  you,  or  if  you  de- 
sire refreshments,  you  have  but  to 
intimate  the  fact  to  me,  when  I  will 
take  pleasure  in  serving  you,  Ma- 
dame." 

"  Thank  you,"  she  simply  said, 
and   tried   to   smile,  but   it   was   a 


sickly  attempt,  and  somehow  her 
throat  seemed  filling  up  with  tears 
that  choked  her.  She  found  herself 
sitting  bolt  upright,  with  her  hands 
folded,  trying  to  look  as  stately  and 
indiffeient  as  the  man  before  her. 
She  wondered  if  all  brides  had  to 
endure  the  trial  she  was  enduring 
— if  all  husbands  called  their  wives 
"  madame,"  and  then,  with  a  spas- 
modic sigh,  she  remembered  that 
her  husband  neither  knew  nor  loved 
her,  and  a  dry  sob  struggled  to  her 
scarlet  lips.  Mr.  Maybury  heard  it, 
through  all  the  rush  and  noise,  and 
din  of  hurrying  train,  and  he  raised 
his  dark,  penetrating  eyes,  and 
closely,  earnestly,  almost  eagerly 
studied  the  calm,  ivory  features  be- 
fore him,  that  betrayed  nothing  of 
the  blood  that  could  pulse  and 
thrill  to  fever  heat  under  that  icy 
exterior. . 

"Madame,  are  you  troubled — 
weary — thirsty?"  he  asked,  once 
more  leaning  towards  her,  and 
speaking  softly,  but  oh  !  so  coldly. 

"  No,  sir,"  she  replied,  with  as 
little  outward  emotion  as  a  mummy 
might  do  if  taken  from  the  Theban 
necropolis,  and  its  tongue  subjected 
to  the  influence  of  a  galvanic  bat- 
tery, while  in  reality  her  heart  was 
crying  out  hungrily,  passionately: 

"  Only  speak  to  me  !  This  silence 
between  us  is  cruel,  oppressive,  in- 
tolerable." 

Ah !  marriage  is  at  once  the  most 
fortunate  or  miserable  episode  in  a 
woman's  life!  It  promises  eternal 
bliss,  in  tellular  paradises,  to  which 
Eden  was  but  a  faint  adumbration, 
or  it  turns  the  panting  dreamer 
adrift  on  Shamo's  burning  sands  to 
die.  A  woman  in  such  an  union 
risks  everything — the  man  nothing. 
She  severs   every  tie,   snaps   every 
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link  which  binds  her  to  the  hallow- 
ed, halcyon  past — she  buries  her 
childhood  and  girlhood,  and  turns 
from  the  innocent  graves  with  a 
smile  and  a  tear,  and  throws  her- 
self, unprotected — but  strong  in  her 
very  defencelessness — upon  man's 
generosity  and  tenderness.  And 
woe  to  that  husband  who  neglects 
the  opportunity  to  take  her,  in  her 
youth  and  confidence,  into  his 
heart's  most  sacred  adytum — to  en- 
velop her — to  possess  her — to  make 
her  wholly  and  entirely  his  !  Woe 
to  him  who  can  lay  ruthless  hands 
upon  the  airy  minarets  and  frescoed 
domes  she  rears  upon  the  glorious 
superstructure  of  his  love! — who 
can  tear  down  and  trample  upon 
the  tendrils  which  cling  and  twine 
about  his  heart,  graceful  and  tena- 
cious as  inamoclit  trailing  its  rich 
luxuriance  beneath  the  warm,  beam- 
ing sun  of  the  South!  Woe  be 
unto  him ! — for  in  that  last  great 
day  he  will  be  summoned,  in  resist- 
less tones  of  thunder,  to  answer  for 
the  errors  of  that  soul  to  whom  he 
was  keeper  and  tender — for  the  evil 
passions  of  that  unsatisfied  heart 
which  he  exposed  to  the  sins  and 
temptations  of  a  wild  and  selfish 
world,  and  then,  vain  as  the  wail  of 
Kizpah  above  her  dead,  vain  as  the 
plaint  of  stricken  David  over  his 
proud-browed  Absalom,  will  be  the 
cry  of  the  lips,  sealed  now  to  whis- 
pers of  love  and  tenderness,  which 
would  fall,  like  manna  in  the  desert, 
and,  perhaps,  waken  an  answering 
fountain  of  sweetness,  in  despair- 
ing, thirsting  hearts,  as  the  magic 
rod  of  Moses  smote  crystal  gurg- 
lings from  the  cool  and  shadowy 
rock.  And  yet  few  men  think  of 
this. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE   CAVALIER     "WELCOME   HOME." 

Time  dragged  his  leaden-footed 
hours  along  over  the  world,  and  the 
train  ran  into  Eminence.  A  car- 
riage awaited  Mr.  Maybury  at  the 
station.  With  the  same  grim  cour- 
tesy that  had  marked  his  universal 
bearing  all  that  day,  he  guided  Ion 
once  more  through  the  wavering 
crowd,  and  assisting  her  in  the  car- 
riage, took  his  place  beside  her. 

'I  abhor  crowds,"  he  said,  sink- 
ing nonchalantly  back  amid  the 
cushions;  "and  even  at  this  station, 
swarming  as  it  eternally  is  with 
horny-handed,  coarse-lipped  parve- 
nues,  one  must  endure  noise  as  con- 
tinuous and  buzzing  as  all  the  looms 
of  Adiljivas  whirling  together.  It 
has  always  been  a  mystery  to  me 
what  pleasure  people  can  find  in 
thronging  at  railroad  termini,  and 
by  stations,  *  to  see  the  cars  pass' — 
id  est — to  note  the  comings  and  go- 
ings of  those  whose  affairs  cannot 
at  all  concern  them.  Just  look  at 
that  gaping  crowd  yonder  at  the 
station-house  doors ;  one  would 
think  they  were  a  set  of  cannibals 
choosing  victims.  Madame,  this  is 
a  fit  representative  scene  of  Henry 
County — the  meanest  that  blots  the 
fair  fame  of  our  noble  State.  As  a 
generality,  the  people  are  common, 
vulgar,  illiterate  boors;  some  few 
have  amassed  a  comfortable  annui- 
ty from  the  sale  of  tobacco  and 
corn;  a  few  others  in  the  neighbor- 
ing town — Newcastle,  for  instance 
— keep  body  and  soul  together  by 
occasional  pettyfogging,  and  selling 
bad  whisky  and  pinchbeck,  &c. ; 
but  to  see  a  native-born  gentleman, 
a  true,  educated,  cultivated  gentle- 
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man,  who  claims  Henry  County, 
Kentucky,  as  that  of  his  nativity,  is 
a  lusus  naturce  I  have  yet  to  behold. 
A  few  aristocrats  own  land  to  some 
extent,  as  I  do,  and  they  live  up- 
on it  exclusively.  Apropos,  while 
I  am  dissertating  on  the  merits 
of  Henry,  our  driver  is  await- 
ing orders.  It  is  fifteen  miles 
to  La  Foret  over  an  exceedingly 
rough  road,  and  there  is  quite  a 
turbulent  creek  to  ford  en  route. 
"Would  you  not  prefer  to  stop  at 
Buckley  House,  in  the  adjoining 
town?  I  really  cannot  with  truth 
promise  you  much  in  the  way  of  ac- 
commodation, but  at  least  a  cordial 
welcome  awaits  you  from  a  loqua- 
cious and  inquisitive  landlady.  You 
will  learn,  if  you  choose,  of  the  an- 
tecedents of  every  citizen;  and,  if 
you  press  the  old  lady  closely,  she 
will  tell  of  the  times  that  Simon 
Kenton  and  Darnel  Boone  fought 
the  Indians  from  the  doors  of  the 
same  brick  mansion  that  now  fronts 
on  the  public  thoroughfare,  and 
swings  its  flaming  sign  to  occa- 
sional customers.  Which  is  it  ? — 
landlady,  or  midnight  travel  ?" 

"  O,  the  midnight  journey,  by  all 
means !  I  have  a  horror  of  taverns 
and  tavern-keepers,  and  especially 
of  loquacious,  inquisitive  land- 
ladies," said  Ion,  starting  up  with 
an  involuntary  shiver. 

Mr.  Maybury  smiled,  and,  turn- 
ing to  the  footman,  who  stood  with 
his  hand  upon  the  clasp  of  the 
open  door,  he  said: 

"Keep  on  to  La  Foret,  Robert; 
your  mistress  prefers  not  to  remain 
at  Newcastle." 

Then,  resuming  his  attention  to 
Ion,  he  asked,  as  he  tucked  her 
shawl  close  around  her: 

"  Are  you  not  very  weary  ?" 


"No,  sir;  not  very,"  she  replied, 
with  a  soft  flush  rising  to  her  cheek 
under  his  earnest  gaze. 

But  tired  nature  soon  asserted  a 
different  story.  Conversation,  brisk 
for  the  first  few  miles,  gradually 
flagged,  and  finally  ceased  altoge- 
ther. The  sun  set  in  clouds  of 
orange  and  gray,  and  the  round  full 
moon  rose  in  softened  splendor, 
sifting  flakes  of  silver  light  over  the 
leafless  tree-tops,  and  strangely 
softening  the  ragged  outlines  of  the 
rocky  gorges,  and  peaks,  and  sum- 
mits, and  cedar-dotted  hills,  among 
which  wound  the  rough,  circuitous 
route  to  the  Hesperidian  pleasures 
of  La  Foret — rising  from  the  un- 
cultivated lands  around  it,  like  the 
island  of  Philal  from  the  yellow 
sands  of  the  desert,  which  was  com- 
pared, by  ancient  Arabian  savans, 
to  "  an  emerald  set  in  gold." 

At  last,  by  the  moon-lighted  mid- 
night, Mr.  Maybury  smiled  to  see 
Ion's  head  nodding  its  gray  plumes 
up  and  down,  with  the  swaying  mo- 
tion of  the  carriage,  as  she  slept. 
After  an  instant's  hesitation,  he 
passed  an  arm  about  her,  and  drew 
her  head  into  a  comfortable  posi- 
tion upon  his  shoulder.  Looking 
upon  her  beautiful  face — that  face, 
which,  in  spite  of  his  nonchalance, 
he  had  closely  studied  that  day,  he 
contrasted  it  with  that  of  Ruby 
Clare,  and  again,  at  thought  of  his 
sacrifice,  a  strange  gloom  crept 
from  chin  to  temple;  nor  was  it 
again  lifted  during  that  wearisome 
drive,  for  Ion,  soothed  by  the  sway- 
ing motion  of  the  carriage,  and  com- 
fortably supported  by  a  firm,  strong 
arm,  slumbered  on,  and  his  melan- 
choly uncurbed,  swept,  like  a  resist- 
less tide,  over  his  restless  heart  and 
wearied  brain.     Strange  that,  with 
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anything  so  soft,  and  fair,  and  help- 
less lying  within  his  arms,  with 
smiling,  childlike  lips  apart,  the 
man  could  have  harbored  a  bitter 
or  unkind  thought;  yet,  in  these 
very  moments,  while  Ion  so  slept 
upon  his  breast,  as  she  would  never 
do  again,  he  viewed  his  life  per- 
spectively,  and  passsd  his  resolu- 
tions. Poor,  unconscious  Ion,  per- 
haps  that  pink  flush  would  not  have 
stained,  like  wine,  the  lily  whiteness 
of  your  cheek — perhaps  the  long 
lashes  would  not  have  cast  such 
peaceful  shadows — perhaps  the 
slumber  would  not  have  been  so 
profoundly  sweet  through  that  win- 
ter night,  had  you  but  known  the 
man  on  whose  breast  you  lay  re- 
solved marriage  to  you  should  be 
an  oubliette,  in  which  you  would 
starve,  and  thirst,  and  die,  without 
one  glimpse  of  sunshine  or  blue 
sky,  without  the  clear  trill  of  one 
bird  song,  or  the  fresh  fragrance  of 
a  flower  !*#*** 

At  last  the  wheels  grated  on  the 
graveled  walks  of  La  Foret,  and 
the  carriage  halted.  Mr.  Maybury 
gently  roused  his  wife,  saying: 

"  Madame,  we  have  arrived  at 
our  place  of  destination." 

"  O,  I  am  so  sorry  I  wearied  you 
through  this  lengthy  journey.  In- 
deed, I  did  not  mean  to  be  so  self- 
ish," said  Ion,  in  deep  embarrass- 
ment, a&  she  raised  herself  from  her 
leaning  posture  on  his  shoulder, 
and  threw  off  the  warm  shawl 
which  enveloped  her. 

"  It  does  not  matter.  I  knew 
the  trip  would  overtask  you,"  he  re- 
plied, looking  cold  and  lofty  as  the 
snow-djmes  of  lonely  Amba  Hai. 
Stepping  from  the  carriage,  he  held 
out  his  hand,  and  assisted  her  to 
alight.      They   ascended   the   step- 


stones  together,  and  together  en- 
tered under  the  shadow  of  the  ves- 
tibule. Mr.  Maybury  rang  the  bell, 
and  they  both  stood  silently  listen- 
ing to  the  clang  and  twang  of  the 
echoing  jingle,  sounding  down 
the  galleries,  and  each  were  filled 
and  thrilled  with  varying  emotions. 
Ion  thought:  "  This  is  home,  and 
I  will  do  my  duty.  The  poet  of  my 
heart,  Talfourd,  tells  me: 

*         *         *        *     "  Daily  duties  paid 
Hardly  at  first,  at  length  will  bring  repose 
To  the  sad  mind  that  studies  to  perform 
them." 

But  the  tall,  dark  man  besido  her 
was  bitterly  grinding  his  teeth  on 
the  sigh  that  said  he  had  dreamed 
once  of  standing  with  his  bride  un- 
der the  shadow  of  his  own  "roof- 
tree;"  but  that  bride  was  another — 
that  bride 

The  sound  of  hurrying  footsteps 
arrested  their  thoughts,  and  the 
warm  glow  of  the  hall  lamp's  crim- 
son globe  flushed  the  marble  steps 
and  portico,  mosaiced  in  purple  and 
white,  as  the  ponderous,  oaken  por- 
tals swung  wide  to  admit  the  trav- 
elers. The  creole  femme  de  charge, 
with  her  gay  bandanna  'kerchief 
wound  in  turban  style  above  her 
swart  brow,  as  only  these  people 
know  how  to  arrange  them,  stood 
curtseying  respectfully  before  her 
master. 

"  How  do,  Maum  Nina,"  he  said, 
hastily;  "you  will  conduct  your 
mistress  to  her  apartments,  and 
commission  Cassia  to  attend  upon 
her,"  and  he  stepped  quickly  through 
the  hall,  and  passed  into  his  own 
suite  of  rooms. 

The  hot,  angry  blood  flushed  to 
Ion's  brow,  as  she  followed  Maum 
Nina's  noiseless,  gliding  footsteps 
up    the    broad,    winding    flight   of 
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marble  stairs,  asking  herself  all  the 
while  if  ever  before  a  bride  was  re- 
ceived so  coldly  and  uncourteously 
by  her  husband;  and  that  man,  too, 
elegant,  raffinee,  fastidious.  The  Cre- 
ole saw  all  that  was  passing  in  that 
girlish  heart — saw  it  at  a  glance, 
and,  with  the  sudden  attachment 
which  it  is  the  part  of  the  nature  of 
this  race  to  feel,  she  resolved  that 
she  would  live  and,  if  necessary, 
die  by  her  young  and  beautiful  mis- 
tress; but  she  was  a  menial;  she 
never  forgot  her  position,  and,  with- 
out betraying  her  knowledge  that 
she  led  an  unloved  b  ide  to  her 
marriage  bed,  she  kept  on  her  even 
way,  waiting  only  for  an  opportunity 
to  lift  the  cloud  from  the  pare  brow 
and  earnest  eyes,  and  that  oppor- 
tunity was  hers  when  she  introduc- 
ed Ion  into  a  suite  of  apartments 
fit,  in  their  elegant  appointments, 
for  the  palace  of  an  Oriental 
princess. 

"  Massa  Clive  ordered  all  this  for 
you,  mistress,"  said  Maum  Nina, 
turning  suddenly  towards  her  with 
a  smilijg  face,  and  she  was  reward- 
ed, by  the  bright  glance  that  took 
in  all  the  points  befor3  she  asked, 
in  a  strangely  eager  voice — so  glad 
to  catch  at  even  a  straw  that  drift- 
ed towards  happiness ! 

"  Do  you  mean  that  these  rooms 
were  furnished  with  an  especial 
view  to  my  convenience?" 

"  No,  ma'am,  not  exactly,"  said 
Maum  Nina,  fearing  to  be  detected 
in  prevarication,  "  but  they  were  the 
first  Mrs.  Maybury's  (Massa  Olive's 
mother),  and,  after  her  death,  were 
never  opened,  except  for  occasional 
airing  and  dusting,  until  the  other 
day  he  left  orders  for  them  to  be  ar- 
ranged for  you,  as  you  would  be 
here  to-night." 


Cassia  duly  announced  herself, 
and  had  just  removed  her  mistress's 
bonnet  and  cloak,  when  a  servant 
brought  a  message: 

"Would  Mrs.  Maybury  take  tea 
alone,  or  permit  her  husband's  at- 
tendance in  her  boudoir  ?" 

She  returned  her  compliments, 
and  would  be  pleased  to  receive 
him.  She  lingered  before  her  silver- 
framed  Psyche  mirror,  hoping  her 
appearance  would  not  displease  his 
hypercritical  taste.  Trembling,  in 
anticipation,  beneath  his  calm  and 
penetrating  glance,  she  brushed  her 
luxuriant  hair,  changed  her  collar 
and  cuffs,  and  retied  the  scarlet  bow 
at  her  throat;  and  still  she  lingered, 
longing,  yet  fearing,  to  push  aside 
the  sweeping  folds  of  velvety  gobe- 
lin which  divided  her  dressing-room 
from  her  boudoir.  At  last,  sum- 
moning courage,  she  crossed  the 
room,  caught  back  the  curtains,  and 
,stood  before  Mr.  Maybury.  He  ad- 
vanced towards  her,  expressing  a 
hope,  as  he  led  her  to  a  sofa  before 
the  cheery  fire,  that  rest  would 
restore  her  after  her  wearisome 
drive.  Then  he  rolled  the  marble 
table  before  her,  upon  which  v»as 
spread  the  most  tempting  and  sa- 
vory viands,  saying,  as  he  took  his 
seat  beside  her: 

"  Remembering,  however,  thrt 
you  have  fasted  since  two  o'clock, 
I  ordered  a  repast  that  you  might 
refresh  yourself  before  you  slept." 

But,  in  spite  of  all  this — in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  petit  soiqjer 
would  have  added  fame  to  the 
bountiful  boards  of  Lucullus,  if 
spread  thereon,  in  his  elegant  villa,, 
near  Tusculum — they  both  ate 
sparingly  of  the  delicious  feast,  and 
Ion  especially  felt  vastly  relieved, 
embarrassed    and    preoccupied    as 
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she  was  with  the  weight  of  her  new 
position,  when  Mr.  Maybury  touch- 
ed a  silver  screw,  projecting  from 
the  wall  near  him,  and  a  moment 
after  servants  entered  and  removed 
the  waiters. 

Gazing  about  her,  in  an  eager, 
restless  way,  she  beheld  a  gilded 
harp  placed  near  a  glass  door,  which 
opened  on  a  small  but  choice  con- 
servatory. Instantly  her  sweet,  shy, 
womanly  eyes  lighted  up,  and  her 
lips  parted  glowingly. 

"  O,  a  harp !  sir,  how  can  I  ever 
thank  you  enough  for  this  ?  I  am 
such  a  dear  lover  of  music!  Like 
De  Luc,  I  could  die  listening  to  my 
iavorite  strains !" 

She  forgot  everything  but  her 
new-found  joy;  she  could  never  be 
lonely  while  this  pleasure  was  hers. 
But  Mr.  Maybury's  cold,  quiet  voice 
chilled  her  enthusiasm  when  he  said, 
fastening  his  gaze  upon  her: 

"  You  have  ample  means  of  gra- 
tification, if  that  is  all  you  require 
to  make  you  happy.  Le  Foret  is 
fortunate  in  possessing  various  mu- 
sical instruments.  Can  you  not  sing 
something  for  me  ? — or,  are  you  too 
wearied  to-night  ?" 

"  Oh !  no,  I  should  love  to  oblige 
you,"  she  replied,  starting  from  the 
sofa.  She  went  to  the  harp,  swept 
her  beautiful  hands  once  or  twice 
over  the  chords,  tightened  a  screw 
or  two,  and,  after  playing  a  sym- 
phony of  remarkable  sweetness  and 
beauty,  she  raised  her  rich  voice, 
and  sang,  with  a  mellowness  and  ex- 
pression which  should  have  enrap- 
tured Mr.  Maybury's  cultivated 
taste,  that  exquisite  gem  of  Byron's: 

"  Farewell !  if  ever  fondest  prayer 
For  other's  weal  availed  on  high, 

Mine  will  not  all  be  lost  in  air, 
But  waft  thy  name  beyond  the  sky. 


'Twere  vain  to  speak,  to  weep,  to  sigh; 

Oh  !  more  than  tears  of  blood  can  tell, 
When  wrung  irom  guilt's  expiring  eye, 

Are  in  that  word,  '  Farewell !  farewell !' 

These  l'ps  are  mute,  these  eyes  are  d;y; 

But  in  my  breast  and  in  my  brain 
Awake  the  pangs  that  pass  not  by, 

The  thought  that  ne'er  shall  sleep  again. 
My  soul  nor  deigns  nor  dares  complain, 

Though  grief  and  passion  there  rebel ; 
I  only  know  we  loved  in  vain — 

I  only  feel,  '  Farewell !  farewell !'  " 

The  soug  died  away  in  a  dolce- 
niente,  doloroso,  tremando,  and  Mr. 
Maybury  abruptly  rose,  and,  cross- 
ing the  room,  opened  the  door- — 
pausing  on  the  threshold  long 
enough  to  say: 

"Madame,  you  are,  no  doubt, 
wearied,  and  I  will  not  longer  im- 
pose upon  you  the  ceremony  of  re- 
ceiving me." 

Ion  was  shocked,  and,  however 
much  she  may  have  felt  inclined  to 
assure  him  she  was  refreshed,  his 
abrupt  brusquerie  chilled  her,  and, 
with  a  bow  which  betrayed  her  deep 
embarrassment,  she  turned  from 
the  harp  in  silence,  and  permitted 
him  to  retire. 

As  she  entered  her  bedroom,  half 
an  hour  later,  she  beheld  Cassia 
sitting  by  the  grate,  waiting  for  her, 
that  she  might  assist  her  in  disrob- 
ing for  the  night. 

"  My  poor  girl,"  she  said,  "  and 
have  I  kept  you  from  your  rest  so 
long?  Go,  now.  I  can  serve  my- 
self to-night." 

And  sleepy  Cassia,  grateful  for 
the  relief,  hurried  away. 

No  doubt  the  lion  laughed  at  the 
mouse;  and  if  Ion  Maybury  had 
been  told  that  the  dusky  maiden 
who  stood  as  abigail  for  her  that 
night  would  one  day  be  the  devot- 
ed, trembling  Ariadne  who  would 
put  the  silken  thread  of  happiness 
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in  her  hand,  and  lead  her  from  the 
dungeon  darkness,  she  would  have 
scorned  the  thought,  as  something 


beneath  possibility  and  above  pro- 
bability, and  yet  both  were  true. 
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CHAPTER  IY. 

CLARICE   AND   ASTORRE. 

"  Then  she  wept  ?" 

"  Yes,  and  for  you,  saying  he  will 
be  killed  in  saving  me." 

"  Dear  child !" 

Omar,  trotting  by  the  side  of  his 
lord,  proceeded: 

"  Who  can  describe  the  joy  that 
illuminated  her  beautiful  eyes  when 
she  heard  that  you  were  saved  ?  I 
instantly  returned  to  carry  her  the 
good  news,  and  met  on  my  way 
that  superb  woman,  Madame  d'Ali- 
bret,  who  asked  where  was  Madonna 
Clarice  ?  I  answered,  she  is  in  a 
place  of  safety,  and  galloped  away." 

"  Bub  why  did  you  not  conduct 
her  to  Faenza  ?" 

"  The  way  was  too  long,  monsig- 
nore,  and  besides,  is  she  not  in  bet- 
ter hands  ?" 

"  It  is  true,  but  I  burn  with  im- 
patience to  return  her  to  her  fami- 
ly; perhaps  they  will  be  looking  for 


her.  However,  let  us  hasten  our 
steps." 

The  Moor  followed,  talking  all 
the  way. 

"When  Madonna  leaves  her  illus- 
trious mother, " 

A  look  from  Astorre  cut  the  words 
short  in  Omar's  mouth. 

"It  is  true,  there  are  names 
which  sometimes  cannot  be  pro- 
nounced with  impunity.  Then,  to 
return  to  our  discourse:  When  Ma- 
donna leaves  the  lady  of  the  castle, 
she  will  shed  tears  anew.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  describe  how  well  her 
ladyship  and  Madonna  Clarice  sym- 
pathize with  each  other.  Yester- 
day evening  Madonna  Clarice  de — 
de — I  do  not  recollect  the  other 
name — Madonna  Clarice  said:  '  Oh ! 
why  must  we  separate  ?'  '  Child,' 
responded  my  lady,  '  why  am  I  not 
your  mother  ?'  " 

"  Do  you  wish  to  be  ?  I  have  no 
father.  I  will  have  two  mothers; 
and   then    they  embraced  with   so 
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many  affectionate  words,  monsig- 
nore,  and  I  was  so  agitated  in  see- 
ing them,  that,  when  they  spoke  to 
me,  I  could  not  answer.  After- 
wards, when  I  served  them  at  table, 
I  looked  well  at  Madonna  Clarice. 
Ah !  how  beautiful  she  is,  monsig- 
nore.  In  the  paradise  of  Moham- 
med you  would  scarcely  find  so 
perfect  a  creature.  She  is  an  angel 
in  body  and  soul,  and  your  lady 
mother  regards  her  with  an  eye  of 
perfect  complaisance,  as  if  she  were 
her  own  daughter." 

It   may  be   imagined  with  what 
lively  interest  Astorre   listened   to 
the  discourse  of  the  Moor  about  the 
two  ladies.     His  mother  was  more 
dear  to  him  than  life;  for  the  other 
he  felt  gradually  developing  an  un- 
bounded  affection.      He   called   to 
mind  her  looks,  and,  though  he  had 
seen   her   weeping   among   the  pi- 
rates, and  fainting  in  his  own  arms, 
yet  it  seemed  to  him  that  her  linea- 
ments were  not  altogether  strange; 
en  the  contrary,  it  struck  him  she 
resembled     the    only    creature    on 
earth  whom  he  would  give  his  life 
to  see  again.     The  more  he  dwelt 
upon  the  matter,  the  more  the  re- 
semblance gained  upon  him.     Yes, 
she  had  almost  a  perfect  likeness  to 
her,  all  veiled  in  white  and  radiant 
with  beauty,  whom  he  had  seen  in 
the    Church   of  San    Giovanni,   in 
Firenze,  on  the  morning  when  he 
had  been  suddenly  called  away.   He 
had  never  since  met  her.     He  knew 
not  her  name,  yet  the  changes  of  a 
year  had  not  effaced  her  image  from 
his  heart.     The  thought  brought  a 
sigh  and  a  blush.  Now  he  was  about 
to  see  again  one  who  bore  so  close  a 
resemblance  to  the  most  beautiful 
of  women;    and  she,  radiant  with 
loveliness,  would  approach  him  to 


express  her  gratitude,  when  he 
would  rather  hear  words  of  love. 
Immersed  in  these  reflections,  he 
did  not  perceive  that  he  had  run 
over  the  greater  part  of  the  way, 
and  was  now  treading  the  little  path 
that  led  to  the  secret  door  of  the 
castle.  On  noticing  the  rock  that 
hid  the  secret  door,  he  felt  ready  to 
faint.  He — an  intrepid  soldier! 
But,  who  is  stronger  than  his  own 
heart  ?  Who  is  superior  to  the  im- 
pulses of  an  innocent  passion  ?  And 
that  trembling  of  the  fibres,  is  it 
not  an  indubitable  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  a  soul  ? 

In  the  meantime,  in  the  grand 
saloon  of  the  castle,  two  women 
are  occupied  in  a  work  that  im- 
merges  them  in  complete  abstrac- 
tion. They  are  making  a  celestial 
blue  banner.  The  lady  of  the  castle 
wishes  to  make  a  present  of  it. 
Clarice  knows  to  whom,  and  she  is 
embroidering  it  with  threads  of  gold, 
skillfully  interwoven  with  her  own 
hair.  He,  however,  must  not  know 
it;  this  the  lady  of  the  castle  has 
promised  her.  Contented  with  the 
promise,  Clarice  is  hastening  to  fin- 
ish her  work — two  more  flowers, 
and  it  is  done. 

But  while  the  ladies  hold  their 
eyes  upon  their  work,  he  who  is  to 
have  the  banner  stands  right  there 
at  their  feet,  not  daring  to  breathe 
for  fear  of  disturbing  their  sweet 
discourse. 

"  Benedizione  e  vita  !  Let  it  be 
the  sign  of  the  extermination  of  our 
enemies !  Oh !  see  how  beautiful  it 
is !" 

"  Oh !  yes,  mamma,"  and,  taking 
the  banner  and  kissing  it,  she  let  it 
fly  about  in  the  air  many  times; 
then,  as  if  in  an  ecstacy,  she  ex- 
claimed:   "Here  will  the  looks  of 
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our  enemies  be  fixed,  but,  dazzled 
by  the  splendor,  they  will  turn  them 
away  in  confusion;  here  will  be  fix- 
ed the  looks  of  our  betrayed  coun- 
trymen, and  they  will  feel  their 
hearts  warmed  by  a  ray  of  security 
and  hope." 

"I  will  say  to  him,  take  this,  my 
son;  may  it  soar  over  thy  head  like 
the  wings  of  a  guardian  angel,  and 
make  thee  valorous." 

"  O,  mamma,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  bid  him  be  brave.  But,  what  if 
he  ask  who  embroidered  it  ?" 

"We  must  deceive  him.     But  the 

hair r 

"Yours,  yours,  mamma,"  re- 
sponded Clarice. 

"Thine  !  incomparable  being," 
cried  the  voice  of  one  who  could 
no  longer  be  silent,  while  listening 
to  so  stirring  a  scene.  His  words 
were  yet  vibrating,  and  he  stood 
stupefied  at  having  dared  so  much. 

"Who  can  describe  the  feelings  of 
Clarice?  It  was  no  dream;  he,  the 
dearest  one  on  earth,  had  become 
her  saviour,  and  now  stood  before 
her;  more  than  this,  he  had  ad- 
dressed her  in  words  of  endear- 
ment. Perhaps,  he  loved  her.  Ah ! 
God,  if  it  were  so,  she  should  die  of 
joy !  She  uttered  a  cry,  and,  be- 
coming faint  with  emotion,  leaned 
her  head  on  the  bosom  of  Astorre's 
mother,  completely  hiding  her  face, 
nor  dared  she  move  again.  Astorre, 
supporting  himself  by  the  back  of 
Clarice's  chair,  was  casting  confused 
looks  here  and  there: 

"  Yes,  there  is  no  doubt,"  said  he, 
"it  is  she." 

His  face  had  become  like  a  coal 
of  fire;  he  wanted  to  speak,  but  his 
lips  would  not  open — a  convulsive 
movement  kept  them  closed.  The 
lady  of   the  castle   regarded  them 


both  tenderly,  and,  touched  with 
compassion  at  their  embarrassment, 
she  tried  to  afford  them  some  relief: 

"Courage,  Astorre;  ask  pardon 
of  Madonna ;  I  already  forgive  your 
sudden  arrival,  but  I  cannot  answer 
for  her." 

But  Clarice  continued  mute,  and 
Astorre's  lips  were  more  tightly 
closed  than  ever. 

All  at  once,  as  if  moved  by  the 
same  impulse,  the  two  threw  them- 
selves into  each  other's  arms,  with 
tears  and  kisses. 

If  any  of  our  readers  are  dispos- 
ed to  criticise  this  explosion  of  an 
unbounded  love,  and  believes  in  his 
heart  that  a  young  girl  would  be 
incapable  of  embracing  a  youth  that 
she  had  seen  only  for  the  second  or 
third  time,  we,  on  our  side,  respond 
that,  if  he  had  ever  experienced  the 
sentiment  of  love,  he  well  knows 
that  the  impulses  of  the  soul  are 
not  determined  by  modes  or  times. 
Preserving  all  the  imprint  of  its 
celestial  origin,  it  has  no  need  of 
words  to  announce  itself,  since 
words  are  too  inferior  for  its  divine 
essence.  Love,  in  the  primitive 
simplicity  of  the  human  race,  lost 
nothing  of  its  noble  origin,  and 
never  will  lose  it,  only  it  will  be- 
come more  rare,  as  it  cannot  dwell 
in  any  but  a  pure  soul.  Love  is  of 
the  same  essence  as  fire;  it  is  more 
ancient  than  the  stars,  and  existed 
before  the  creation.  It  was  then 
concentrated  in  the  heart  of  God, 
like  all  other  great  sources  of  good, 
and,  following  its  impulses,  God 
gave  life  to  the  creature.  Love  was 
the  language  of  the  angels,  and  is 
the  life  of  paradise.  As  every  one 
holds  the  language  of  his  own  coun- 
try the  most  dear,  every  pure  soul 
that  departs  from   heaven  for    his 
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peregrinations  upon  earth,  brings 
with  it  this  marvellous  idiom,  and 
speaks  it  to  the  sister  souls  it  meets 
in  this  vale  of  tears.  Exactly  as 
two  exiles  from  the  same  country 
no  sooner  meet  than  they  address 
each  other  in  their  native  tongue, 
so  the  souls  of  Clarice  and  Astorre, 
forgetting  their  habitations  of  clay, 
darted  together  as  from  a  prison, 
and  together  tasted,  for  one  instant, 
that  pure  felicity  that  attends  the 
good  in  a  better  world.  Content 
with  the  first  greeting  of  a  spotless 
passion,  their  souls  resumed  the 
equilibrium  that  unite  them  to  the 
body,  and  with  that,  human  nature 
asserting  its  rights,  inflamed  the 
cheeks  of  the  lovers,  and  at  the 
same  time  opened  their  lips  in 
words  rivaling  each  other  in  cour- 
tesy and  affection ;  and  then  there 
was  the  remembrance  of  that  day 
in  which  they  had  first  seen  each 
other,  and  when  it  was  written  in 
the  pages  of  the  Eternal: 

"They  will  meet  in  the  way  of  ad- 
versity, to  sustain  and  assist  one 
another  to  bear  the  heavy  burdens  of 
life,  and  make  them  worthy  of  their 
celestial  home." 

In  the  midst  of  so  much  joy  a 
sad  thought  disturbed  Astorre's 
mother.  "Well  she  knew  who  Cla- 
rice was ! 

"  Oh !  why  have  they  met  ?"  she 
said  to  herself.  "  Was  it  then  pre- 
destined that  they  should  love;  and 
if  so,  why  can  they  not  be  happy  ? 
Shall  I  tell  them  their  misfortune  ? 
Shall  I  poison  these  few  moments 
of  joy,  which,  perhaps,  are  the  last 
they  will  ever  have  on  earth  ?  No, 
I  will  leave  my  retirement — I  will 
again  ascend  the  stairs  of  the  pa- 
lace of  Faenza  (and  at  this  thought 
a  cold  sweat  bathed  her  forehead), 


and  I  will  return  to  the  world — I 
will  make  perfect  the  happiness  of 
my  son  and  of  her  whom  he  loves. 
Now  they  know  not  that  a  barrier 
exists  to  it.'* 

"We,  however,  while  the  young 
people  are  not  listening,  will  ex- 
plain it  to  the  reader.  After  the 
death  of  Galeotto  Manfredi,  which 
happened  on  the  night  of  the  31st 
of  May,  1488,  his  legitimate  son, 
Astorre,  became  his  successor, 
whence  he  is  to-day  Astorre  III., 
Lord  of  Faenza,  a  youth  of  eigh- 
teen, and  the  idol  of  the  Faentini. 
In  him  beauty  of  person  is  sur- 
passed by  goodness  of  heart  and 
wisdom  of  counsel,  for  which  rea- 
sons he  is  become  the  envy  of  his 
cotcmporaries.  His  infancy  was  in- 
volved in  sad  family  events;  and 
political  affairs  were  no  less  unfor- 
tunate for  Astorre,  he  being  expos- 
ed to  the  danger  of  losing  his  es- 
tate through  Ottaviano  di  Man- 
fredi, a  relative,  and  Dionigi  di  Nal- 
do,  of  the  Valley  of  Lamona.  He 
saw  his  heritage  nearly  wrested 
from  him  by  the  hands  of  strangers, 
and  united  with  his  enemies  was  a 
rich  lady  who  was  supposed  to  be 
his  friend.  This  lady  had,  in  the 
days  of  friendship,  promised  her 
daughter  to  Astorre,  though  sub- 
sequently the  pledge  was  broken. 
Astorre  knew  nothing  of  the  matri- 
monial negotiations.  Having  from 
his  twelfth  year  been  occupied  with 
affairs  of  war,  he  had  become  a 
great  warrior.  Now  destiny  had 
led  him  to  his  betrothed  to  love  and 
be  loved  in  return,  as  the  bride  pro- 
mised for  him  seven  years  before 
was  the  same  Clarice  Sforza  whom 
Astorre  had  pressed  lovingly  to  his 
heart.  However,  the  lady  of  the 
castle  began  to  reflect  that,  what- 
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ever  was  the  motive  for  which  Ma- 
donna Sforza  had  broken  off  the 
negotiations  for  her  son,  things 
were  now  so  much  changed  that 
she  might  be  permitted  to  think  se- 
riously of  renewing  the  old  friend- 
ship, and  uniting  the  interests  of 
Forli  with  those  of  Faenza.  Com- 
forted by  this  thought,  she  promis- 
ed to  accompany  Clarice  to  her  mo- 
ther on  the  next  day,  at  which  the 
lovers  were  delighted.  At  that  in- 
stant Maddalcna  entered,  bringing 
a  harp  and  some  flowers.  Clarice 
selecting  one  from  a  bunch,  gave  it 
to  Astorre,  and  he,  for  an  exchange, 
placed  the  harp  before  her,  and 
prayed  for  a  song,  offering,  when 
she  had  finished,  to  give  one 
himself.  Clarice  took  the  harp,  and 
the  old  castle,  which  for  many  a 
day  had  echoed  nothing  but  foot- 
steps, or  the  noise  of  the  keys  of 
the  castellano,  resounded  with  the 
melodious  accents  of  a  romance,  of 
which  the  little  flower  given  to  As- 
torre formed  the  subject: 

Quando  la  bianca  luna 

Profluye  il  suo  candor 
Sulla  natia  laguna, 

Rammenta  il  nostro  amor, 
Pensa  alia  data  fe. 

A  srea,  e  sul  mattino, 

Leggi  sul  fiorellino 
"  Non  ti  scordar  di  me." 

Quello  che  a  te  fa  dato 

Di  rimembranza  e  un  fior; 
Io  tel  porgea  bagnato 

Di  lagrime  di  amor, 
Pegno  d'  intatta  fe; 

Non  temo  rio  destino, 

Scritto  e  sul  fiorellino 
«'  Non  ti  scordar  di  me." 

Pur  se  la  patria  al  figllo, 

Al  prode  suo  guerrier, 
Ntl  suo  maggior  periglio 

Chiedesse  il  core  intier, 
E  si  rivolga  a  te — 

E  1'amor  suo  divino, 

Getta  quel  fiorellino, 
«'  Scordati  pur  di  me."         9 


Ma  se  illibato  affetto, 

Di  gloria  al  bel  persier, 
Puote  nel  caldo  petto 

Dell'  Italo  guerrier 
Crescere  ardire  e  fe, 

L'amor  e  pisu  divino, 

Serba  quel  fiorellino 
"  Non  ti  scordar  di  me." 

If  Clarice's  voice  was  soft  and 
sweet  in  speaking,  it  became  inimit- 
able in  singing;  the  vibrations  of 
the  cords,  so  skillfully  touched  by 
her  white  fingers,  produced  a  har- 
mony so  celestial  that  it  penetrated 
the  most  hidden  labyrinths  of  the 
heart.  The  subject  of  the  song  was 
simple,  and  elaborated  with  inge- 
nuity. The  love  expressed  is  of  an 
innocence  unparalleled.  The  little 
violet  is  to  represent  herself  when 
her  lover  is  far  away,  and  is  to  hold 
with  him  a  coloquy  of  love  to  keep 
her  fresh  in  his  heart,  and  is  ever 
repeating,  "  Do  not  forget  me."  All 
the  third  verse  is  a  painful  effort  of 
a  generous  passion,  ready  to  sacri- 
fice itself  to  one  more  noble;  it 
presents  the  contrast  between  love 
and  love  of  country,  both  fervent  in 
Clarice's  heart.  The  words  "  Then 
forget  me"  call  a  tear  from  us. 
However,  the  heart  of  the  poor  girl, 
suffering  too  much  in  imagining 
Astorre's  possible  abandonment, 
tries  to  soften  the  picture,  making 
in  the  fourth  verse  a  unison  of  the 
two  loves,  and  closing  the  stanza 
by  declaring  that  love  is  then  more 
divine,  and  the  youth  becomes  a 
better  patriot  and  a  better  lover. 
None  of  these  reflections  were  lost 
upon  the  enchanted  Astorre.  Cla- 
rice, in  the  inflections  of  her  voice 
and  the  expression  of  her  eyes,  had 
clearly  discovered  her  thoughts. 
One  may  imagine  the  ineffable  con- 
tent of  Astorre;  he  loves  with  all 
the  power  of  a  soul  of  fire,  and  was 
loved  by  an  angel  of  beauty   and 
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goodness.  Clarice,  after  finishing 
her  song,  knelt  down,  and  called 
upon  Heaven  to  verify  the  last  verse. 
Omar  seemed  to  have  become  again 
an  idolater,  so  religious  was  his  at- 
titude during  her  prayer.  Madda- 
lena,  possessed  of  that  powerful 
magnetism  that  obliges  us  to  feel 
all  the  sensations  of  another  person, 
became  now  red,  now  white,  exactly 
as  Clarice's  color  changed.  Zita 
was  standing  motionless  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  saloon,  with  her  mouth 
wide  open,  and  the  lady  of  the 
castle  was  so  much  moved,  that  two 
large  tears  were  stealing  down  her 
still  beautiful  cheeks.  Astorre  en- 
thusiastically exclaimed: 

"Ah!  why  hast  thou  so  soon 
ceased  thy  song?  Oh  !  that  it  might 
remain  forever  on  the  wings  of 
echo  to  make  posterity  happy.  Who 
can  express  how  sweet  it  was? 
Alas  I  history  will  make  them  weep 
at  the  cruelty  of  our  days,  but  it 
will  not  mention  that  a  divine  crea- 
ture sweetened  our  misfortunes  with 
her  sweet  song.  Oh !  let  me  thank 
thee,  my  sweet  friend.  Yes,  I  will 
preserve  thy  little  flower,  and,  if  it 
wither,  I  will  revive  it  with  the 
breath  of  my  sighs.  Oh  !  yes.  But 
dost  thou  fear  I  will  forget  thee  ? 
No — no.  I  beseech  thee  tell  me 
that  expression  of  timidity  was  a 
poetical  fancy,  but  that  thy  heart 
never  meant  it.  Ah!  tell  me  so, 
charming  girl." 

The  soul  of  Clarice  at  these  words 
swam  in  an  atmosphere  of  consola- 
tion. She  instantly  left  the  arm  of 
the  lady  of  the  castle,  and  sweetly 
assuring  Astorre  that  she  believed 
in  his  love,  and  that  that  belief 
formed  her  greatest  delight,  she 
took  the  banner,  and,  with  a  charm- 
ing smile,  presented  it  to  her  lover. 


"I  swear  on  this  sacred  banner 
to  love  thee  till  death,  and  that  no 
thought  of  jealousy  shall  ever  dis- 
turb the  joy  of  a  pure  affection, 
and  with  this  formula  I  strengthen 
my  oath." 

"  I  will  never  forget  thee.  I  swear 
to  be  only  Astorre's  as  Astorre 
swears  to  be  only  Clarice's;  neither 
time  nor  circumstances  can  destroy 
the  bond;  it  joins  forever  two  souls 
over  which  God  alone  has  the 
power." 

Then  again  kissing  the  banner, 
she  gave  it  to  Astorre,  who,  press- 
ing it  fervently  to  his  breast,  pro- 
nounced the  formula  dictated  by 
Clarice,  after  which,  warmly  salut- 
ing the  banner,  he  folded  it  up,  and 
placed  it  on  a  breastplate  of  steel 
that  hung  on  the  wall. 

"  Now,"  said  Clarice,  "  you  must 
fulfill  a  promise  and  redeem  a  debt," 
handing  him  the  harp. 

"  Yes,  fair  one,  I  will  fcing  praises 
to  the  pledge  of  the  redemption  of 
our  poor  countrymen."  And,  after 
a  martial  prelude,  Astorre  sang  the 
following  inspiring  song: 

Pugna  il  forte — gioite  fidente, 
Non  ancoro  e  la  speme  perdu ta; 
Nella  destra  ha  la  spada  temuta, 
La  bandicra  nell'altra  gli  sta. 

La  bandiera,  che  ai  giomi  ridenti, 
Gli  fu  porta  da  mano  adorata; 
La  bandiera,  cui  fu  confidata 
La  speranza  d'intera  citta. 

Strinto  al  seno  il  vessillo  diletto, 
Egli  e  solo,  son  mille  i  vegnenti; 
Lui  torranno  alio  skiolde'  viventi, 
La  bandiera  nessun  gli  torra. 

A  coprirla,  il  gagliardo  suo  petto, 
Animoso,  presenta  alia  spade; 
Una  gioja  convulsa  l'invade, 
La  bandiera  nessun  ferira. 

Ma  ad  un  tratto  ripiegan  le  genti, 
Improvvisa  paura  le  assale, 
L'  hanno  preso  per  pui  che  mortale, 
La  bandiera  invinicibil  lo  fa. 
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Su  quel  on  da  di  vili  fuggenti 
Roteando  la  spada  si  scaglia 
Egli  ha  vinta  la  cruda  battaglia 
La  bandiera  salvo  la  citta. 

"Now,  then,  my  debt  is  paid," 
said  he  to  Clarice. 

"And  I  am  paid,  indeed.  At 
least,  the  poor  women  have  heard  a 
little  war  music.  Since,  on  account 
of  our  sex,  we  are  forbidden  to  take 
an  active  part  in  the  battle,  we 
sometimes  have  the  satisfaction  to 
hear  of  it.  But  thou  Astorre,  al- 
ready thou  hast  flown  to  the  glori- 
ous field;  .  the  moisture  stands  in 
drops  on  thy  forehead;  thine  eyes 
dart  glances  of  fire.  Is  it  not  true, 
mamma?  Does  it  not  seem  as  if 
the  banner  had  seen  come  grave 
peril,  and  that  Astorre  Lad  restored 
it  victorious  ?"  And  really  Astorre's 
imagination  had  been  so  warmed 
by  his  song,  that  he  seemed  to  feel 
himself  engaged  in  a  terrible  battle, 
on  the  issue  of  which  depended  the 
fate  of  his  dear  Faenza.  Ah  !  that 
must  follow  too  quickly,  sooner,  in- 
deed, than  any  expect. 

"  It  is  true,  we  shall  not  want 
war,"  said  Astorre  to  the  ladies, 
"  but  it  will  not  take  place  imme- 
diately. I  hope  it  will  not  be  ne- 
cessary for  our  enemy  to  feel  the 
blade  of  our  swords,  but  that  their 
flash  will  suffice." 

Then,  suddenly  struck  with  a 
painful  thought,  he  said  to  Clarice, 
with  that  timidity  which  always  ac- 
companies a  question  to  which  we 
do  not  expect  a  favorable  answer: 

"  Were  you  not  traveling  yester- 
day with  the  wife  of  Borgia." 

This  name  alone,  in  the  epoch  of 
our  story,  sufficed  to  freeze  the 
blood  and  to  disturb  the  cheerful- 
ness of  conversation,  so  much  were 
the   terrible   ideas   of    destruction, 


blood  and  death  associated  with 
Caesar  Borgia.  The  young  girl  turn- 
ed pale,  and,  sighing,  responded: 

"Yes,  but,  God  willing,  it  shall 
be  for  the  last  time;  though  Ma- 
dame d'Alibret,  like  all  the  French, 
is  a  little  bombastic,  she  is  good 
company,  and,  besides,  she  is  un- 
happy, but — but — " 

"  Have  you  ever  seen  the  infa- 
mous Duke  ?" 

"  That  is  exactly  what  I  wished 
to  speak  of;  being  obliged  to  meet 
that  implacable  enemy  to  honor  and 
our  country,  was  insufferable. 

"But  your  mother,  did  she  not 
foresee  this?  Does  your  mother 
not  know  the  Duke  ?"  responded  As- 
torre, warmly. 

"  Oh !  I  will  tell  you  my  mother 
knows  him  but  little,  and,  then,  if 
you  did  but  know  how  he  can  feign  ! 
You  would  judge  him  to  be  the 
most  amiable  man  in  the  world.  He 
appears  meek  as  a  lamb.  Figure  to 
yourself.  He  holds  his  eyes  half 
shut.  He  modulates  his  voice  with 
the  utmost  sweetness,  and  his  man- 
ners are  so  gracious,  that  it  is  al- 
most impossible  to  imagine  him  ca- 
pable of  perfidy." 

"  Infamons  hypocrite !" 

"  I,  however,  read  in  his  face  all 
the  blackness  of  his  soul,  and  I  see 
the  demon  flashing  from  his  eye, 
but  my  mother  is  deceived  by  him." 

"  But  does  she  not  understand 
the  public  voice  that  accuses  him  of 
so  many  crimes  ?"  said  the  lady  of 
the  castle. 

"  Oh  !  as  to  that,  the  impudence 
of  the  Duke  exceeds  his  iniquity. 
He  turns  into  ridicule  the  most  just 
accusations,  which  he  calls  the  prat- 
tle of  boys." 

"And  the  murder  of  his  brother 
— and — and — all  the  other  infamies 
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that  I  cannot  mention  in  i  our  pre- 
sence. O,  Clarice!  your  mother  is 
in  error,  great  error.  We  will  dis- 
close to  her  all  the  turpitude  of  this 
man." 

"  And  our  peril,"  added  Clarice. 
"  Oh  !  do  you  know  that  Madame 
d'Alibret  called  the  castle  of  Ber- 
zighelli  her  own  ?  I  fear  for  Forli 
and  the  whole  of  Bomagna." 

"  Do  not  proceed,  Clarice — do  not 
proceed — God  will  not  permit  so 
much  wickedness.  I  have  a  sword 
and  a  heart.  He  shall  not  touch  a 
stone  of  Forli.  But,  is  your  mo- 
ther ignorant  of  her  danger  ?" 

"I  lately  informed  her  of  some 
words  that  fell  from  the  lips  of  Ma- 
dame d'Alibret." 

"And  you  have  compassion  for 
this  woman ." 

"  Oh !  what  fault  has  she  ?  Has 
she  not  been  born  among  people 
who  consider  Italy  as  legitimate 
prey  ?  Madame  d'Alibret  is  unhap- 
py ;  yes,  unhappy ;  it  is  enough  to 
make  one  so  to  be  wedded  to  a  man 
who  never  had  the  least  idea  of  af- 
fection for  any  one,  and  who  keeps 
ready  the  poison  and  the  dagger  as 
well  for  his  kindred  as  his  foe." 

"  Unfortunate  woman !" 

"  She  was  deceived  by  the  infernal 
smile  of  the  Duke  ;  he  pretended  to 
love  her  ardently  ;  of  his  past  ex- 
cesses she  was  ignorant,  and  she 
now  passes  very  bitter  days.  For- 
tunately, the  Duke,  immersed  in  his 
project  of  conquest,  is  much  sepa- 
rated from  her  ;  when — " 

The  discourse  was  here  interrupt- 
ed by  a  loud  ringing  of  trumpets 
and  trampling  of  horses  ;  all  rose 
and  ran  to  the  large  gothic  win- 
dow at  the  front  of  the  saloon. 
There  they  distinguished,  by  the 
last  rays  of  the  setting  sun  which 


was  slowly  sinking  behind  the  moun- 
tains, a  troop  of  cavalry  proceeding 
straight  along  the  opposite  border 
of  the  ditch  in  the  path  by  the 
mountains. 

Clarice,  sharpening  her  gaze,  sud 
denly  exclaimed  : 

"  They  are  French  Lancers.  Yes, 
there  is  no  doubt  of  it ;  the  cavalier 
who  leads  them  has  the  stature  and 
manner  of  Monsignore  di  Candales, 
Borgia's  cousin,  and  that  one  riding 
by  his  side,  all  enveloped  in  a  dark 
cloak?  Heavens  protect  us !  I  be- 
lieve it  is  the  Duke  himself — the 
Duke!" 

In  the  meanwhile,  that  individual, 
raising  himself  a  little,  turned  to 
look  towards  the  castle  at  so  short 
a  distance,  that  Clarice  could  readily 
distinguish  the  hated  features  of  the 
Borgia,  and  she  exclaimed  : 

"It  is  the  Duke!" 

It  would  be  difficult  to  describe 
the  effect  this  recognition  produced 
on  the  three  persons  at  the  window. 
We  might  give  some  idea  of  their 
sensations,  by  imagining  those  of 
an  unarmed  man  who  is  suddenly 
confronted  in  a  dark  wood,  by  some 
wild  beast.  At  the  words,  it  is  the 
Duke,  Clarice  found  herself  in  her 
lover's  arms.  Neither  knew  which 
had  first  approached  the  other;  only 
to  both  came  the  thought  of  peril, 
one  needed  protection,  the  other 
was  ready  to  give  it,  so  simulta- 
neously one  extended  his  arms,  and 
the  other  threw  herself  in  them. 

Shortly  afterwards  the  ladies  with- 
drew from  the  window.  Astorre, 
however,  remained  there  to  observe 
the  movements  of  the  leaders,  who, 
to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  in- 
mates of  the  castle,  proceeded  on 
their  uninterrupted  way. 

Astorre  now  left   his   post ;  long 
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did  they  all  remain  silent  after  the 
sight  of  that  man  ;  bitter  thoughts 
were  passing  in  the  minds  of  all. 
Lights  were  brought,  and  Astorre, 
to  divert  his  mother  and  Clarice,  be- 
gan discoursing  on  indifferent  sub- 
jects, but  they  finally  ended  with 
the  Duke,  and  the  more  they  tried 
to  avoid  his  name,  the  more  sure 
was  it  to  creep  in. 

"  Oh !  if  I  only  had  him  on  four 
good  feet  of  ground !" 

"  Would  you  so  expose  your  no- 
ble life?" 

"  Do  you  call  it  exposing  my  life 
to  meet  the  sword  of  a  Borgia  ?" 

"  Oh !  his  sword  will  never  meet 
any  one  ;  he  only  uses  the  poign- 
ard." 

"  Who,  then,  will  meet  him  ?" 

"  The  hand  of  God!"  suddenly  As- 
torre exclaimed.  "  But,  Clarice, 
what  were  you  saying  when  we  were 
interrupted  ?  The  dip  course  inter- 
ested me  very  much." 

"  Oh,  yes  ;  I  was  saying  that  for 
some  time  Madame  d'Alibret  has 
been  deprived  of  the  sight  of  her 
husband,  and  it  seems  that  I  was  to 
be  the  net  wherewith  to  catch  the 
dragon." 

"  This  is  what  I  wanted  to  know," 
cried  Astorre,  with  an  accent  of  des- 
pair. "  I  suspected  it."  His  face 
was  full  of  an  ineffable  anger.  "You 
are  in  peril,  much  peril ;  the  infa- 
mous creature  has  seen  you,  and  for 
him  to  see  you,  and  not  plan  your 
destruction,  is  impossible.     God!" 

Suffocated  at  the  thought,  and 
neariy  fainting,  he  fell  upoa  a  chair. 
Clarice  and  his  mother  endeavored 
to  reassure  him ;  the  former  de- 
clared she  had  never  heard  an  of- 
fensive word  from  him,  nor  one  that 
could  be  construed  as  expressing  a 
criminal  passion  for  her;  during  his 


stay  by  the  side  of  the  Duchess,  he 
always  affected  an  extreme  sweet- 
ness of  character.  The  tremendous 
idea,  however,  that  the  Duke  might 
entertain  infamous  designs  towards 
Clarice,  was,  so  to  speak,  fast  locked 
in  the  imagination  of  Astorre.  In 
vain  did  he  strive  to  banish  the 
thought  from  his  mind  ;  serenity 
fled  from  his  countenance,  and  its 
expression  became  one  of  an  inde- 
scribable melancholy.  The  hour  for 
separating  arrived,  and  after  tender 
adieux  till  to-morrow,  he  retired  to 
his  room,  and  threw  himself  half 
undressed  on  the  bed.  But  though 
tired  with  the  wakefulness  of  the 
preceding  night,  it  was  long  before 
he  could  sleep,  and  when  at  last  his 
eyelids  closed,  it  was  to  look  within 
on  torturing  dreams. 


CHAPTER  V. 

C^SAR   BOUGIA   AND   HIS   ASSASSINS. 

The  clock  of  the  city  of  Fano 
rang  out  the  hour  of  midnight.  The 
quiet  was  almost  universal.  Under 
the  cloudy  sky  only  one  light  shone; 
it  was  that  of  the  Inn  of  the  Three 
Saracens,  and  from  an  open  window 
came  not  only  a  stream  of  light,  but 
a  kind  of  tumult  that  was  the  only 
noise  to  be  heard  in  the  sleeping 
city  ;  it  was  produced  by  the  loud 
talking  of  three  or  four  persons. 

"We  shall  have  a  good  harvest 
this  year,"  said  one,  "  since  we  have 
had  so  much  snow.  There  is  a  pro- 
verb which  says,  'under  the  snow 
lies  bread.' " 

"  I  believe  you,  Messer  Jacopo," 
responded  the  other  voice.  "  I  wish 
I  might  say  as  much  for  my  busi- 
ness ;  but  it  is  better  to  be  a  farmer 
than  a  merchant." 
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"  Gool  Messer  Biagio,"  said  a 
third  voice,  "  the  days  of  the  farmer 
are  free  from  trouble,  and  their  years 
are  long." 

While  this  discourse  was  being 
carried  on  between  a  company  of 
six  individuals  seated  round  a  rough 
table  on  which  was  served  a  modest 
supper,  they  were  drinking  deeply, 
and  beginning  to  get  heated. 

"  Eh !  our  blows  do  not  err/5  said 
one. 

And  the  other,  with  his  elbow  on 
the  table,  and  his  arm  on  high,  emp- 
tying a  g  ass,  responded  : 

"  Truly,  Messer  Jacopo,  your  eye 
is  sharp,  and  your  arm  firm." 

"  Yes/'  answered  he  to  whom  this 
compliment  was  addressed,  "  but 
the  ducats  are  few  ;  for  some  time 
we  have  been  obliged  to  murder  for 
nothing.  Oh,  what  an  ugly  busi- 
ness !" 

Whoever  might  have  passed  under 
the  window  half  an  hour  previous, 
would  have  expected  to  find  in  that 
room  honest  merchants  and  farmers; 
what  would  he  think  who  should 
listen  now  ?  We  shall  soon  hear, 
for  two  men  wrapped  in  their  man- 
tles up  to  the  eyes,  so  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  tell  whether  they  are  no- 
ble or  plebian,  stand  fixed  under  the 
window  of  the  inn,  where  they  can 
hear  the  rest  of  the  dialogue. 

"  Listen,  Pietro,  all  the  arts  are 
to-day  on  the  decline,  there  are  too 
many  bad  workmen  ;  all  these  ad- 
venturers without  bread  run  to  the 
mountains,  and  lo!  they  are  bri- 
gands, and  we  are  also  classed  with 
them  ;  do  we  deserve  such  vitupe- 
ration ?" 

"  No,  by !"  we  cannot  repeat 

the  exclamation.  "  Have  they  ever 
seen   tears  like   us,  when  we  have 


driven  the  steel  to  the  heart  of  one 
crying  for  mercy  ?  They  have  not 
courage  like  the  braves  of  the  forest, 
for  whom  the  sight  of  warm  blocd 
is  a  solace  to  the  heart." 

This  infamous  discourse  seemed 
to  suit  the  genius  of  one  of  the  two 
listening  in  the  street,  as  a  subdued 
bravo  was  heard  to  issue  from  his 
lips. 

"  As  for  me,  I  am  tired  of  work- 
ing for  so  little  money  ;  I  wish  to 
settle  with  the  Duke  of  Valentine." 

At  these  words  the  two  in  the 
street  looked  at  each  other  wonder- 
ingly. 

"And  who  is  the  Duke  of  Valen- 
tine ?"  asked  one. 

The  most  ferocious  of  the  assas- 
sins, the  one  who  had  feigned  to  be 
interested  in  the  harvest,  responded: 

"  What !  ass  of  Masaccio,  where 
do  you  come  from  ? — the  moon  ?  Do 
you  not  know  that  great  man  who 
has  carried  on  so  many  beautiful  en- 
terprises? the  right  eye  of  the  King 
of  France,  and  who  is  now  search- 
ing for  men  to  conquer  Italy  ?" 

"Ah!  yes,"  answered  Masaccio, 
"  I  remember  ;  yes,  yes,  he  murder- 
ed—" 

"  Ass !  know  you  not  that  it  is  a 
sin  to  censure  the  actions  of  these 
people  ?  What  they  do  is  well  done; 
where  have  you  received  your  edu- 
cation ?" 

"  Ass !  dog !"  responded  Masaccio, 
in  a  loud  voice,  raising  a  knife,  and 
advancing  opposite  Jacopo. 

"  Stop,  stop,"  cried  all,  while  one 
took  the  knife  from  Masaccio's  hand, 
who  continued  to  vociforate  :  "  here, 
here,  you  call  me  an  ass  ?  what  do  I 
know  ?  I  have,  perhaps,  slandered 
the  Signor  Borgia  ;  if  he  has  mur- 
dered, so  much  the  better  for  him  ; 
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but  why  must  I  not  say  murdered  ? 
Murder  is  always  the  same,  whether 
done  by  rich  or  poor." 

We  will  not  stop  to  describe  what 
effect  these  remarks  produced  on 
one  of  the  listeners,  who  was  no 
other  than  Borgia  himself ;  the 
reader  may  imagine  it. 

"  I  swear,"  began  the  inebriated 
Masaccio,  after  a  long  pause,  "  that 
I  will  dry  up  that  insolent  Jacopo, 
as  I  did  the  Armenian  at  Sinnigal- 
lia." 

Jacopo  raised  an  earthen  vase, 
and  threw  it  with  all  his  strength  at 
Masaccio 's  head,  who,  with  the  blood 
dripping  from  his  face,  and  groan- 
ing deeply,  fell  under  the  table. 

"It  is  nothing  ;  the  poor  man 
needed  a  little  blood-letting,  and  I 
have  played  the  part  of  surgeon." 

And  with  a  loud  burst  of  laughter 
he  emptied  another  glass. 

But  some  of  my  readers  may  ask, 
where  was  the  landlord,  and  why 
did  not  some  of  the  inhabitants  of 
that  locality  run  to  the  scene  of  so 
much  noise  and  disorder  ?  If  others 
were  in  the  neighborhood,  I  do  not 
know.  It  is  certain  that  it  was  con- 
sidered more  prudent  in  those  times 
to  remain  quietly  at  home,  instead 
of  interfering  in  midnight  brawls. 
As  for  the  host,  he  was  a  wicked  old 
fox,  feigning  to  be  asleep,  with  his 
cap  on  his  head,  stretched  across  a 
kitchen  table. 

The  Duke  noticed  the  word  Ar- 
menian, and  turning  to  his  compa- 
nion, don  Michele,  said  : 

"  Adieu  to  news  from  Sinnigallia, 
as  without  doubt  Pedrillo  is  meant 
by  the  Armenian.  Did  you  not  hear 
the  thief?" 

"  I  have  heard,  your  excellency," 
said  don  Michele.  "Poor  man,  he  died 
serving  you  ;   we  will  raise  him  a 


statue  of  marble.  As  for  the  secret 
meeting,  who  knows  but  these 
thieves  know  something  of  it  ?  They 
are  half  drunk,  in  vino  Veritas  ;  let 
us  go  up  and  try  to  draw  something 
from  them,  or  else — " 

"  Or  else  what  ?" 

"Send  to  the  magistrate  and  have 
them  all  arrested  ;  the  application 
of  the  torture  will  give  them  the 
eloquence  of  Cicero." 

"  No,  don  Michele,  I  rather  prefer 
to  take  them  into  my  employment. 
Has  not  that  Jacopo  displayed  the 
most  desirable  qualities?  Perhaps 
you  think  him  a  man  easily  to  be 
met  with.  He  pleases  me,  I  wish 
him  in  my  service.    Let  us  knock." 

And  don  Michele  approaching  the 
door  of  the  inn,  gave  three  double 
knocks.  At  that  sound  those 
amongst  the  assassins  who  were  the 
least  drunk  ran  to  close  the  window, 
not  doubting  that  it  was  the  magis- 
trate and  his  men.  They  arranged 
the  table,  and  pulling  from  under  it 
the  wounded  Masaccio,  who  was 
profoundly  sleeping,  they  placed 
him  on  a  bench  and  covered  him 
with  a  long  cloak  ;  they  then  wiped 
up  the  blood  as  well  as  possible,  and 
threw  some  wine  over  the  stains  ; 
this  done,  with  a  composed  and 
grave  air  they  seated  themselves  et 
the  table,  and  drawing  out  paper 
and  pencil,  pretended  to  be  engaged 
writing  accounts.  The  host,  accus- 
tomed to  these  nocturnal  visits,  in 
order  to  give  time  to  his  interesting 
party  to  smooth  up  matters,  let  don 
Michele  knock  till  he  had  nearly 
kicked  down  the  door.  He  fir  ally 
opened  it,  rubbing  his  eyes  as  if  he 
were  half  asleep,  but  on  seeing  only 
two  men,  he  stopped  short,  giving 
signs  of  being  fully  awake  ;  then 
pushing  back  don  Michele,  he  said  . 
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"  I  tell  you,  gentlemen,  that  it  is 
useless.  Ah!  do  you  wish  me  to 
light  the  fire  for  two  ?  I  tell  you  it 
is  late  ;  come,  friends,  for  this  night 
go  to  bed  ;  they  are  expecting  you 
at  home." 

"  We  wish  to  rest  here  ;  we  are 
tired,  wearily  answered  don  Michele. 
"  Come,  we  know  each  other  ;  less 
affecta(ion  ;  clear  the  way." 

But  the  landlord,  a  large,  gross 
man,  with  a  face  like  a  live  coal, 
said  : 

"I  ttll  you  the  chambers  are  full, 
and  of  all  the  best  wine  there  re- 
mains not  a  drop.  I  shall  have  some 
more  to-morrow.  Do  you  under- 
stand— to-morrow  ?"  And  he  made 
a  motion  to  shut  the  door.  But  don 
Michele,  losing  patience,  took  the 
landlord  by  the  throat,  and  giving 
him  a  strong  push  that  almost  threw 
him  to  the  ground,  turned  to  Bor- 
gia, and  half  laughingly,  half  se- 
riously, said  : 

"  Enter,  enter,  Signor  3Iagistrate." 

The  Duke,  hiding  his  face  and  a 
smile,  stepped  over  the  threshold 
and  shut  the  door.  The  landlord 
retreated  to  the  staircaso,  and  rais- 
ing his  cap  respectfully,  howled  out, 
so  that  he  might  be  heard  by  those 
above  : 

"  Illustrious  Signor  Magistrate !" 

Don  Michele  turned  to  him  : 

"  Swindling  thief !  now  I  will  teach 
you  the  respect  due  the  Signor  Ma- 
gistrate and  his  Secretary,  or  I  will 
sQe  if  you  can  dance  as  well  as  you 
sing  ;  the  Signore  Magistrate  loves 
to  see  a  dance  on  the  rack,  and  you 
would  make  an  excellent  subject." 

"  Pardon,  pardon,  illustrious  gen- 
tlemen ;  but  not  knowing  you,  I 
took  the  liberty — you  understand 
me — it  cannot  be  said  that  the  land- 
lord of  the  Three  Saracens  admits 


every  one.  Oh,  no,  indeed !  I  am 
poor  but  honest.  We  live  in  times — " 

"  Silence,  tongue  of  the  devil ! 
Whom  have  you  above  ?" 

"  Above — abeve — oh,  some  mer- 
chants and  farmers,  I  believe,  here," 
drawing  out  a  paper,  he  put  him- 
self to  reading  the  names.  But  don 
Michele  tore  the  paper  from  his 
hand,  and  taking  him  by  the  arm, 
he  dragged  him  to  the  kitchen, 
where  the  pots  were  boiling  upon 
the  stove,  plainly  contradicting  the 
first  assertion  of  the  landlord.  Be- 
sides, upon  the  table  stood  a  row  of 
crystal  vases  full  of  white  wine,  of 
which  don  Michele  was  very  greedy. 

"Here,  cut-throat  and  liar,  here 
is  wine,  is  there  not,  Signor  Magis- 
trate ?" 

The  Duke  made  a  sign  of  affirma- 
tion. 

"The  Signor  Magistrate  knows 
it,"  said  the  glorious  host,  "  it  is  of 
the  same  that  I  sent  him  last  year, 
and  that  he  had  the  goodness  to  ac- 
cept ;  this  also  was  designed  for  his 
excellency,  but  I  was  waiting  for  it 
to  clarify." 

In  the  mean  time  the  feigned  ma- 
gistrate had  set  out  for  the  stairs 
that  led  from  the  kitchen  to  the 
story  above.  Then  the  landlord  ap- 
proached don  Michele,  and  detain- 
ing him  by  his  cloak,  and  searching 
in  his  pockets,  he  drew  forth  a  su- 
perb jeweled  ring,  and  put  it  forci- 
bly on  don  Michele's  finger,  saying  : 

"Illustrious  Signor  Secretary,  I 
beseech  you  if  the  Magistrate — what 
do  I  know?  Those  men  above  are 
merchaids  and  farmers  ;  for  my  part, 
I  know  nothing  to  the  contrary." 

Don  Michele  pressed  his  hand, 
and  taking  the  ring,  followed  the 
Duke.  They  entered  the  room  where 
the  five  gentlemen  were  sitting  at 
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the  table,  trying  to  compose  them- 
selves, and  put  on  a  respectable  ap- 
pearance, somewhat  at  variance  with 
their  profession. 

The  Duke  saluted  the  party,  and 
sat  down  on  a  bench  near  a  table 
opposite  the  highwaymen.  Don 
Michele  did  the  same,  and  the  host 
shortly  followed  them,  bringing 
lights  and  wine,  and  obsequiously 
enquiring  of  the  illustrious  magis- 
trate if  he  would  have  something  to 
eat,  and  giving  him  the  choice  of 
rabbit  with  sauce,  roast  partridges 
sturgeon,  mullet,  et  cetera.  The 
Duke  ordered  the  rabbit  and  part- 
ridges, and  asked  for  better  wine, 
throwing  on  the  table  a  purse  from 
which  rolled  the  shining  yellow  gold. 
The  sight  of  it  made  the  blood  boil 
in  the  veins  of  the  others  composing 
the  society  of  that  room,  and  they 
began  to  lick  their  moustaches,  and 
make  certain  signs  difficult  to  des- 
cribe, but  which  said  plainly  they 
would  like  the  gold.  "Wine  being 
brought,  the  Duke  conversed  long 
with  don  Michele,  not  seeming  to 
notice  the  presence  of  the  others,  so 
that  Jacopo,  approaching  the  ear  of 
Biagio,  whispered  : 

"Ugh!  what  a  good  magistrate!" 
adding,  "it  seems  to  me  that  he  has 
little  the  look  of  one  ;  it  is  evident 
they  have  changed  since  last  year. 
His  predecessor  had  a  yellow  face, 
a  wrinkled  paunch,  and  a  thin,  bent 
figure.  This  one  is  a  splendid-look- 
ing man,  with  a  splendid  carriage 
and  brilliant  eyes.    O,  what  eyes!" 

Just  then  the  Duke  said  to  don 
Michele  : 

"  Begin  a  conversation  ;  I  wish  to 
hear  of  Pedrillo." 

Then  don  Michele  rose,  and  filling 
his   glass,   saluted   the    gentlemen. 


The  salute  called  for  a  response, 
which  was  courteously  given  by  Ja- 
copo, who  in  his  heart  doubted  that 
it  was  the  magistrate.  He  felt  at- 
tached to  the  Duke,  and  wished  to 
make  his  acquaintance ;  in  short, 
they  exchanged  toasts — happy  pre- 
lude to  the  return  of  that  discourse 
interrupted  by  don  Michele.  The 
Duke  began  talking  of  war,  which 
so  much  inflamed  the  spirits  of  the 
brigands,  that  they  could  hardly  re- 
train from  narrating  some  of  their 
own  exploits,  but  that  idea  of  magis- 
trate was  too  terrible.  Suddenly  the 
dreaming  Masaccio  muttered  : 

"Dog,  dog  of  an  Armenian,  do 
you  come  to  blows  with  Cencio  ? 
Cane /" 

"  Ah !  is  there  another  here  ?"  said 
don  M  chele.  "  Oh,  very  well,  there 
are  eight  of  us.  I  had  not  seen  him." 

"  Messer,  it  is  a  merchant  who  has 
drank  too  much  wine." 

"  Oh,  it  does  not  matter  who  he 
is ;  when  we  come  to  the  inn,  we 
are  men  like  the  others  ;  friends  of 
all,  we  forget  who  w»  are,  and  hate 
the  magisterial  gown  and  seals  : 
come,  let  us  drink  to  the  health  of 
the  merchant,  his  Cencio,  and  his 
Armenian." 

"  Oh,  as  to  the  Armenian,"  added 
one  of  the  company,  "  it  will  be  dif- 
ficult, unless  we  can  drink  to  the 
health  of  his  soul — " 

In  vain  Jacopo  motioned  to  the 
brigand  not  to  proceed  ;  being  too 
tipsy  to  understand,  he  continued  : 

"  However — however,  it  is  not  an 
assumption.  Ah,  well!  the  Arme- 
nian was  at  blows  with  a  friend  of 
ours,  and  the  brave  Jacopo  refused 
to  assist  him  ;  but  Masaccio  stabbed 
him  before  he  perceived  that  he  was 
required  not  to  do  so,  for  which  he 
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afterwards  expressed  his  regret,  and 
has  promised  to  be  more  moderate 
in  future." 

Jacopo  then,  trying  to  save  the 
reputation  of  the  company,  recount- 
ed the  circumstance  in  his  own  way: 

"I  will  tell  you,  Sign  or  Magis- 
trate, we  are  a  company  of  friends, 
intimately  bound  together,  though 
our  interests  are  different.  Yester- 
day, on  coming  out  of  an  inn  in 
Sinnigallia,  we  heard  an  altercation 
between  two  persons,  and  saw  one 
of  our  friends  at  blows  with  an  Ar- 
menian, who  had  drawn  a  sword 
upon  him.  You  may  believe,  illus- 
trissimo,  that  not  knowing  who  was 
the  assailant — " 

The  Duke  shrugged  his  shoulders, 
and  then  asked,  "  but  who  is  this 
Cencio?" 

"  He  is  one  of  our  best  friends." 

"We  pray  our  readers  not  to  judge 
precipitately  of  Cencio  on  hearing 
these  brigands  call  him  their  best 
friend.  The  time  will  come  when 
we  shall  know  him  better. 

"  Ah !  I  do  not  meddle  in  your  af- 
fairs," replied  the  Duke.  "  I  have 
enough  embarrassment  wi'h  my 
own.     I  only  asked  from  curiosity." 

In  the  meanwhile,  don  Michele 
was  entertaining  the  rest  of  the  bri- 
gands. 

"  And  this  Cencio,  what  does  he 
do?" 

"  He  is  also  a  merchant,  but  in 
consequence  of  a  vow,  made  in  peril 
of  his  life,  he  dresses  like  a  beggar, 
and  has  suffered  great  misfortunes." 

"  I  would  like  to  know  him." 

"You  need  not  wait  long." 

At  that  instant  came  a  knock  at 
the  door,  and  a  voice  without  cried, 
"  Open  to  his  Excellency  the  Magis- 
trate." 

The  brigands  looked  at  each  other, 


and  Jacopo  threw  a  furious  glance 
at  the  Duke.  The  landlord,  on  his 
side,  began  to  blaspheme  between 
his  teeth. 

"  Oh,  how  it  rains  magistrates  to- 
night!" and  he  went  to  let  in  the 
true  one,  who  bore  a  close  resem- 
blance to  the  description  given  of 
him  by  Jacopo  ;  that  is,  he  was  the 
shadow  of  a  man,  with  a  hoarse 
voice  and  suffocating  cough.  Scarce- 
ly had  he  entered  when  he  began  to 
scold. 

"  Eh  !  bravissimo,  Succhiavino," 
(this  was  the  name  of  the  host,) 
"eh!  eh!  revelling  at  this  hour? 
eh,  eh!" 

The  landlord  did  not  hesitate  to 
lay  all  the  blame  of  the  tumult  on 
the  last  comers,  wonderiug  that  he 
could  have  been  so  deceived,  and 
dying  with  impatience  to  see  the 
feigned  magistrate  and  his  compa- 
nion in  prison.  He  then  related 
how,  in  the  room  above,  were  two 
persons  who  had  given  themselves 
out  for  the  magistrate  and  his  secre- 
tary, at  which  the  real  one  flew  in 
a  fury. 

"  How  ?  eh !  eh !  who  dare  usurp 
the  name  and  dignity  of  don  Ansa- 
nodegli  Arcimbaldi  ?  Eh  !  eh  !  up 
there,"  turning  to  his  men,  "up! 
emh !  emh!  forward!" 

Meantime,  the  brigand,  Jacopo, 
had  lost  patience,  the  wine  com- 
menced to  operate,  and  beginning 
to  suspect  that  his  new  friends  were 
spies,  he  threw  himself  on  don  Mi- 
chele, and  in  spite  of  the  tremen- 
dous physiognomy  of  the  Duke,  as 
he  drew  his  dagger  from  his  belt, 
where  he  always  wore  it,  he  would 
have  sent  the  Secretary  to  keep  com- 
pany with  the  Armenian,  if  at  that 
instant  don  Ansano,  with  his  men, 
had  not  entered  the   room.     At  his 
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arrival,  Jacopo  let  go  of  don  Mi- 
chele's  neck,  and  the  Duke  replaced 
his  dagger. 

"Stop,  all,"  shrieked  the  magis- 
trate, "stop  all!  emh,  emph." 

The  Duke,  seeing  there  was  no 
time  to  lose,  walked  up  to  the  ma- 
gistrate, and  whispered  a  few  words 
in  his  ear  ;  the  effect  was  instanta- 
neous and  curious,  for  the  good 
man,  apparently  more  dead  than 
alive,  humbly  raised  his  hat,  and 
bidding  his  own  men  follow,  instant- 
ly left  the  room. 

"  Well,  what  is  the  matter  ?"  said 
the  Duke,  turning  to  the  brigands 
as  if  nothing  unusual  had  occurred. 
"  Is  every  one  dumb  ?" 

Jacopo,  though  a  highwayman, 
appeared  like  a  child  of  ten  years, 
who  trembles  before  the  rod  of  his 
schoolmaster.  The  Duke's  eye  shone 
with  a  glittering  light,  his  lip  trem- 
bled with  an  indefinable  motion,  and 
all  the  muscles  of  his  face  seemed 
preparing  for  the  burst  of  laughter 
that  followed. 

"  Ah,  poor  fellows,  all  mute  then, 
and  why  ?  Did  anything  whisper  to 
your  hearts  Caasar  Borgia  is  among 
you  ?" 

At  this  magic  word,  perhaps  the 
same  one  mentioned  a  few  moments 
before  to  the  magistrate,  each  bri- 
gand raised  his  hat,  and  Jacopo,  in 
the  name  of  all,  made  an  apology 
for  his  conduct  towards  don  Mi- 
chel e. 

The  Duke  received  it  with  an  in- 
different air,  playing  the  while  with 
the  hilt  of  his  dagger,  and  knocking 
it  with  a  heavy  gold  ring,  which  he 
wore  on  his  right  forefinger.  Before 
being  incognito,  he  had  mixed  with 
the  brigands,  now  he  assumed  an 
imposing  air.  None  of  the  brigands 
dared  sit  in  his  presence,  each  one 


wishing  earnestly  to  please  this  ex- 
traordinary man,  although  two  of 
them  would  have  liked  to  purge  the 
earth  of  his  polluting  presence.  But 
destiny  was  to  dispose  otherwise  of 
him,  and  he  sat  as  safe  among  this 
band  of  assassins  as  he  would  in 
better  company.  The  Duke,  divert- 
ed as  he  had  been  to  notice  the  visi- 
ble progress  of  fear  which  his  pre- 
sence had  inspired  in  them,  3  e-as- 
sumed  that  air  of  good  nature  that 
he  knew  well  how  to  take  or  leave 
according  to  circumsta  aces,  and 
turning  to  Jacopo,  said  : 

"  I  know  all,  and  pardon  all !"  An 
expression  of  relief  crept  back  to 
their  livid  faces. 

"  Come,  don  Michele,  write." 

Don  Michele  drew  from  the  folds 
of  his  upper  vest  a  small  silver  box, 
and  obeyed. 

"  Jacopo,  or  Ciacopo,  of ?" 

"Rome,"  responded  Jacopo. 

"Very  well,  then,  Jacopo  Roman, 
man-at-arms  of  his  highness,  Caesar 
Borgia,  Duke  of  Valentine,  with 
twenty  ducats  a  month,  and  a  horse 
at  the  expense  of  the  Duke,  idem. 

"Biagio, ?" 

"Spoletti." 

"  Biagio,  of  Spoletti,  soldier,  with 
three  ducats,  food  and  clothes,  un- 
der the  command  of  Jacopo  Ro- 
man," and  so  all  the  others  stated 
name  and  country  as  follows: 

"Gaddo,  Pilano." 

"  Gennaro,  Napolitano." 

"Piero,  Terrasina."  Arrived  at 
Masaccio,  he  asked:  "What  is  the 
matter  with  him  ?     Is  he  dead  ?" 

"  Not  dead,  your  Excellency,  but 
half  killed." 

"Rise.  Do  you  wish  to  be  my 
soldier?"  and  this  dirty  brigand, 
with  his  face  and  beard  clotted  with 
blood,  had  the  honor  to  be  enrolled 
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among  the  soldiers  of  the  Duke  by 
the  name  of  Masaccio,  of  Kimini. 
"With  this  sort  of  people  Caesar  Bor- 
gia made  war  on  the  cities  of  Italy. 
He  exhorted  them  to  fidelity,  pro- 
mising, besides  their  pay,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  plunder  and  violence.  He 
then  had  the  pleasure  of  being  in- 
formed of  all  the  homicides  of  any 
importance  that  they  had  com- 
mitted, perhaps  not  so  much  to 
judge  of  their  valor  as  to  ascertain 
something  more  about  the  Arme- 
nian. "We  will  spare  our  readers 
the  account  of  these  brutal  pro- 
ceedings, that  call  up  the  deepest 
feelings  of  horror  and  affright.  We 
will  not  contaminate  our  pen  with 
narrating  their  unheard-of  infa- 
mies, leaving  the  Duke  and  don 
Michele  to  the  enjoyment  of  stories 
that  seemed  to  delight  them  very 
much,  as  the  day,  clear  and  beauti- 
ful, had  broken  before  the  conver- 
sation ended.  Finally,  they  came 
to  the  Armenian. 

"  And  the  Armenian  ?" 

"  Oh. !  I  swear  I  never  saw  him, 
or  one  like  him,  before;  but,  per- 
haps, the  poor  Cencio  may  know 
something  about  him,  as  I  saw  him 
smile  when  he  was  stabbed." 

"And  this  Cencio,  when  will  he 
come  ?"  said  the  Duke,  with  impa- 
tience. 

"He  has  a  gold  bos  that  was 
found  on  the  Armenian." 

"Yes,"  exclaimed  the  Duke;  "I 
should  like  to  see  him." 

Just  then  a  voice  began  singing 
under  the  window: 

* '  I  have  no  father  nor  mother  nor  brother. " 

"  There's  Cencio — there's  Cen- 
cio," cried  the  brigands,  with  one 
voice,  and  Cencio  entered  the  room. 
He   threw   a    pair   of    scintillating 


eyes  full  in  the  face  of  the  Duke, 
who  felt  a  cold  shudder,  and, 
strange  to  add,  he  was  constrained 
to  drop  his  own.  He  felt  a  strong 
impulse  to  cry:  "Out,  out  loath- 
some creature,"  but  the  thought  of 
the  gold  box  restrained  him  in  spite 
of  himself,  and,  without  looking  at 
him,  he  began  to  question  him: 

"  Who  are  you,  ugly  creature  ?" 
But  this  and  many  other  interro- 
gations of  the  same  kind  issued 
from  the  Duke's  lips  without  Cen- 
cio's  showing  the  least  conscious- 
ness of  being  addressed.  Intent 
on  Masaccio,  he  had  taken  a  decan- 
ter of  wine,  and  was  washing  his 
wounds  with  as  much  calmness  as 
if  there  were  only  himself  and  Ma- 
saccio in  the  room.  The  Duke  im- 
patiently rose,  and,  with  all  the 
impetus  of  rage,  shook  Cencio  vio- 
lently by  the  sleeves,  and  said, 
threateningly: 

"  Do  you  know  who  I  am  ?" 

"I  do." 

"  And  you  do  not  respond  to  my 
demands." 

"I  respond  when  I  am  interro- 
gated." 

"And  have  I  not  interrogated 
you,  you  dirty  cut-throat." 

"My  name  is  Cencio!"  and  he 
continued  to  bind  up  Masaccio's 
head.  The  fury  of  the  Duke  rose 
to  a  terrible  height.  This  was  pro- 
bably the  first  time  that  any  man 
had  dared  to  give  him  a  bold  and 
scornful  answer;  and  this  one  was 
a  dirty  mendicant,  and  further,  it 
had  been  done  in  the  presence  of 
ferocious  bandits,  who  trembled  at 
the  sound  of  his  name!  No  one 
knows  where  the  Duke's  vengeance 
would  have  stopped,  or  whether 
Cencio  would  ever  have  seen  an- 
other sun  had  not  Masaccio,  seeing 
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the  Duke  raise  his  dagger,  quick  as 
a  flash,  seized  his  arm,  and,  holding 
it  with  wonderful  strength,  obliged 
him  to  drop  it. 

•  Vivaddio  ! — Duke  ! — Prince,  as 
you  are !  Woe  to  him  who  touches 
Cencio  !" 

The  Duke  took  two  steps  back, 
the  blood  mounted  to  his  face,  and 
the  whites  of  his  eyes  turned  as 
bloody  as  liver;  then  he  became  as 
livid  as  death,  took  up  the  dagger, 
put  it  in  its  fur-lined  sheath,  and, 
turning  to  don  Michele : 

"  Kejoin  me  at  Koine  on  the  15th. 
You  will  bring  with  you  Jacopo  and 
the  others." 

This  he  said  aloud.  Then  ap- 
proaching the  ear  of  don  Michele: 

"You  will  dispatch  Masaccio  as 
soon  as  possible,  get  possession  of 
the  gold  box,  and  put  Cencio  also 
out  of  the  world." 

Then,  throwing  a  glance  round 
the  room,  he  passed,  with  measured 
steps,  out  of  the  inn. 

Don  Michele  was,  without  doubt, 
one  of  those  men  capable  of  any 
kind  of  villainy,  but  in  the  presence 
of  rogues,  whom  he  believed  supe- 
rior to  himself,  he  felt  a  kind  of 
timidity.  At  the  same  time  that  he 
would  willingly  have  murdered,  in 
cold  blood,  a  young  girl  or  a  help- 
less man,  he  would  have  gone  on 
his  knees  before  the  most  vile  of 
the  earth  when  his  own  life  was  in 
peril.  The  commission  given  him 
by  the  Duke  was  a  delicate  one. 
Here  were  two  extraordinary  men 
whom  he  was  desired  to  dispatch 
immediately. 

"  What  shall  I  do  with  that  dog 
of  a  Masaccio,  who,  half  dead  with 
wounds,  pinned  the  robust  arm  of 
the  Duke  as  if  it  had  been  a  rush  ? 
I  rather  prefer  to   liberate  myself 


from  his  talons,  as  I  see  by  the  sur- 
liness with  which  he  looks  at  me, 
that  the  demon  has  divined  the 
kind  of  load  I  have  on  my  shoul- 
ders. I  can  impeach  him.  There 
is  no  other  way.  I  will  impeach 
him,  and  have  him  hanged  imme- 
diately. With  that  sort  of  people 
there  is  no  need  of  compliments." 

This  idea  brought  the  blood  back 
to  his  veins: 

"But,  Cencio? — he  also  shall 
dance  the  rope  with  Masaccio. 
And  the  box  ?  One  moment !  Ah! 
beautiful  idea !  He  will  be  arrest- 
ed, and  the  box  found  upon  him, 
and  given  to  me.  No  one  will  know 
the  secret !  Good — very  good — 
ottimamente"  and  he  rubbed  his 
hands  with  complacency.  The  sun 
had  risen  and  illuminated  the  room. 
The  brigands  took  their  cloaks,  and 
reassumed  their  feigned  manners  of 
merchants.  The  host  came  to  set- 
tle his  account,  and,  while  putting 
his  ducats  in  his  pockets,  he  ad- 
vanced to  don  Michele: 

"  Signor  Secretary,  if  that  ring 
incommodes  you, " 

But  don  Michele,  with  the  same 
sarcastic  manner,  said: 

"Messer  landlord,  it  is  the  me- 
mento of  a  man  who  stood  in  great 
peril  of  his  life." 

He  did  not  answer  a  word,  but 
turned  away.  Meanwhile,  don  Mi- 
chele, devising  how  he  should  ar- 
rest Masaccio  and  Cencio,  said,  in 
an  imperious  tone: 

"  No  one  leaves  this  inn  till  I  re- 
turn," and  he  turned  to  go;  but 
Masaccio,  taking  him  by  the  arm, 
compelled  him  to  sit  down. 

"  One  moment,  Signor  don  Mi- 
chele. Masaccio  di  Kimini  is  no 
longer  the  soldier  of  his  serene 
highness,  the  Duke  of  ^Valentine," 
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and,  so  saying,  he  threw  the  three 
ducats  on  the  table  with  scorn. 
"  Cancel  my  name  from  the  paper.  I 
am  not  a  fool;  and  you,  Cencio,  fol- 
low me." 

"Stop,  stop,"  howled  don  Mi- 
chele;  "  he  has  a  gold  box." 

But  he  had  hardly  finished  these 
words  before  Cencio  had  thrown 
the  box  ou  the  ground.  The  two 
were  at  the  door,  and  don  Michele 
screamed : 

"I  will  catch  you — I  will  catch 
you,  brigands." 

"Yes,"  replied  Masaccio,  "and  I 
will  tell  you  where  I  am  going.  On 
a  certain  summit  of  the  Appenines, 
covered  with  large  oaks,  is  a  little 
cottage.  I  live  there,  and  will  there 
await  your  visit !" — and,  in  sign  of 
contempt,  he  spat  upon  the  ground. 

"Dog,  dog,  I  will  see  you  on  the 
gallows," 

"  Hear,  don  Michele,  who  first 
arrives  on  the  gallows  may  call, 
when  will  you  call  me?" — and, 
bursting  with  laughter,  he  went  out 
with  Cencio. 

Don  Michele  looked  round  with 
an  expression  which  said: 

"Why  have  you  let  them  fly? 
Are  you  not  in  the  service  of  the 
Duke  ?" 

Jacopo,  comprehending  him,  said: 

"  When  we  were  brigands,  we 
were  allowed  to  use  force  with  Ma- 
saccio, but  the  soldiers  of  the  Duke 
do  not  stoop  so  low." 

Don  Michele  could  not  tell  whe- 
ther  this   remark  was   ironical  or 


not,  but  he  muttered  between  his 
teeth : 

"Now  that  I  have  need  of  bri- 
gands, they  are  turned  gentlemen," 
and,  followed  by  his  companions, 
he  also  left  the  inn. 

The  troop  parted  in  the  street,  it 
being  understood  that  they  were  to 
depart  that  evening  to  unite  with 
one  hundred  men,  under  Monsig- 
nore  di  Candales,  cousin  of  Borgia, 
and  weie  then  to  march  for  the 
castle  of  Berzighelli,  in  the  Valley 
of  Lamona,  where  they  would  be 
put  under  command  of  Dionigi  di 
Naldo.  The  four  merchants  then 
went  to  amuse  themselves  in  the 
city,  and  digest  the  wine  they  had 
swallowed  the  night  before.  When 
the  Duke  left  the  inn,  don  Michele 
believed  he  would  be  able  to  arrest 
Masaccio  and  Cencio,  but  now  that 
he  had  failed  in  this,  he  determined 
to  lay  the  blame  of  their  escape  on 
Jacopo,  of  whom  he  had  been  jea- 
lous ever  since  he  noticed  the  pre- 
ference that  the  Duke  had  shown 
him.  He  resolved  to  keep  Jacopo 
by  his  side  that  he  might  pretend 
to  find  cause  to  complain  of  him, 
giving  Jacopo  to  understand,  how- 
ever, that  this  arrangement  was 
made  because  he  had  conceived 
such  a  friendship  for  him,  at  which 
Jacopo  was  crazy  with  delight. 
They  lodged  at  a  house  of  doubtful 
character,  and  while  Jacopo  was 
amusing  himself  with  the  chamber- 
maid, don  Michele  retired  to  his 
room  to  write  to  the  Duke. 
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XII. 

LEE'S    RETREAT    AND    SURRENDER. 

la  the  month,  of  March,  1865, 
Lee — that  is  to  say,  the  Southern 
Confederacy — was  at  bay,  circled  by 
enemies. 

The  gigantic  drama  which  for 
nearly  four  years  had  unfolded  its 
bloody  scenes  on  the  soil  of  Vir- 
ginia, approached  the  catastrophe. 
Four  acts  had  been  played  by  such 
actors  as  the  earth  has  rarely  seen; 
those  acts  had  been  full  of  hurrying 
events,  fierce  passions,  terrible 
shocks;  the  world,  that  grand  au- 
dience, had  looked  on  with  absorb- 
ing emotion;  and  now,  at  last,  the 
curtain  was  to  fall,  the  actors  were 
to  disappear,  the  lights  were  to  be 
extinguished,  and  the  grand  audi- 
ence were  to  draw  a  long  breath  of 
relief. 

There  was  cause  for  that  emotion. 
In  April,  1865,  one  of  the  most 
glorious  banners  of  all  history  was 
furled;  and  at  the  foot  of  a  record 
blazing  all  over  with  splendor,  was 
written  the  sombre  word,  "  Surren- 
der." 

At  the  crowding  scenes  of  this 
fifth  act  of  the  mighty  drama  we 
can  only  glance.  Michael  Angelo 
dared  not  trust  himself  to  illustrate 


on  full  canvas  the  lugubrious  In- 
ferno of  Dante — with  a  pencil  he 
traced  some  few  figures  on  the  nar- 
row margin  of  the  volume  which  he 
read.  The  pupil  follows  the  mas- 
ter. 

It  is,  therefore,  only  a  sketch  that 
is  here  attempted.  But  thatskelch 
will  be  accurate.  The  writer  did 
not  gain  his  information  of  the 
events  described  from  books,  but 
saw  them.  They  passed  before  his 
eyes,  and  burnt  themselves  forever 
into  his  memory. 

In  February,  1865,  the  roads  were 
drying,  and  General  Grant's  heart 
must  have  thrilled  at  the  thought, 
"At  last  the  end  is  near." 

There  was  no  doubt  about  that 
fact.  The  South  was  tired  of  the 
war;  the  Executive  was  unpopular; 
the  heads  of  departments  were 
worse;  the  Confederate  money  was 
mere  paper;  there  was  a  quarter  of 
a  pound  of  decayed  meat  for  the 
army,  and  that  army — the  sole  bul- 
wark of  the  cause — numbered  less 
than  40,000  men,  while  Grant's 
numbered  about  150,000. 

Now,  150,000  men  against  40,000 
— a  large  estimate  of  the  Confede- 
rate "effective" — is  an  ugly  thing 
in  open  field.  It  is  even  worse 
when  the  40,000  have  fifty  miles  of 
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earthworks  to  guard — as  at  Peters- 
burg. The  day  when  Grant  any- 
where broke  through  that  thin  and 
tremulous  obstacle,  Lee  was  lost. 

"The  "country"— that  dull  critic 
of  military  things — had,  however,  a 
different  opinion.  They  scouted 
the  idea.  Lee  was  a  Titan  of  so 
great  bulk  that  nothing  could  over- 
whelm him.  The  army  of  North- 
ern Virginia  was  unconquerable. 
Everything  was  going  well.  Grant 
could  do  nothing.  He  might  stretch 
his  lines  from  the  Jerusalem  Plank 
Road  to  the  Weldon  Railroad — 
from  the  Weldon  Railroad  to  the 
Squirrel  Level — from  the  Squirrel 
Level  to  Hatcher's  Run — from 
Hatcher's  Run  to  the  Quaker  Road 
— from  the  Quaker  Road  to  the 
Boydton  and  White  Oak  Roads — to 
Five  Forks — to  the  South  Side 
Railroad — to  the  crack  of  doom. 
It  was  nothing.  "Was  not  Lee  there 
with  his  great  and  invincible  army 
of  40,000  men  ? 

General  Lee  took  a  different  view 
of  things.  There  never  beat  in  hu- 
man breast  a  braver  soul — a  truer 
heart  of  oak — than  in  the  great 
Virginian's.  But  to  that  trained 
military  brain,  one  thing  was  obvi- 
ous— that  when  General  Grant  re- 
ceived his  expected  reinforcements 
from  Sherman,  the  lines  around 
Petersburg  would  be  torn  asunder, 
and  his  army  captured  or  destroy- 
ed. 

"At  this  time,"  says  General 
Grant,  "  the  greatest  source  of  un- 
easiness to  me  was  the  fear  that  the 
enemy  would  leave  his  strong  lines 
around  Petersburg  and  Richmond 
before  he  was  driven  frcm  them 
by  battle,  or  I  was  prepared  to 
make  an  effectual  pursuit." 

Lee  and  his  officers  understood 


perfectly  the  design  of  their  great 
adversary.  The  Generals  of  the 
southern  army  looked  at  the  situa- 
tion with  grim  humor,  and  jested 
about  it. 

"If  Grant  once  breaks  through 
our  lines,"  said  one  of  them,  "  we 
might  as  well  go  back  to  Father 
Abraham,  and  say,  "  Father,  we  have 
sinned !' " 

Such  was  the  situation  in  the  last 
days  of  February,  1865,  at  Peters- 
burg: Lee's  army,  of  about  39,000 
men,  gaunt  and  starving,  in  the 
trenches — no  reinforcements  arriv- 
ing; Grant  fighting  day  and  night, 
while  awaiting  his  great  accessions 
of  strength  from  Sherman — the 
southern  force  dwindling,  the 
northern  force  growing  larger;  the 
Confederacy  prostrate,  silent,  labor- 
ing under  a  sort  of  stupor — the 
North  joyous,  laughing,  preparing 
to  shout  "  Hosannah  !" 

It  was  plain  to  all  who  saw  clear- 
ly, that,  unless  Lee  extricated  his 
army  from  that  man-trap,  he  was 
lost.     And  he  made  the  attempt. 

The  fact  is  not  in  print,  but  it  is 
a  fact  that,  before  the  end  of  Feb- 
ruary, General  Lee  gave  orders  for 
the  evacuation  of  his  lines  around 
Petersburg,  and,  consequently,  of 
Virginia.  At  the  word,  his  heavy 
stores  began  to  move;  his  artillery 
and  ammunition  were  sent  to  Ame- 
lia Court-House,  on  the  straight 
line  of  retreat  to  North  Carolina — 
and  then,  one  morning,  General 
Lee  went  up  to  Richmond. 

When  he  returned  to  the  army, 
the  movement  was  arrested.  From 
that  moment,  the  Confederacy  was 
dead. 

The  great  soldier,  commanding 
its  greatest  army,  must  have  shud- 
dered then  at  the  prospect  before 
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him.  That  he  did  not  lose  heart, 
only  proves  that  he  was  truly  an 
obstinate  soul — a  fibre  whiqjh.  no 
weight  of  care,  no  pressure  of  dis- 
couragement could  shake. 

Honor  to  the  stubborn  persist- 
ence of  Grant,  but  greater  honor 
to  the  unshrinking  nerve  of  Lee ! 

The  problem  was  now  reduced 
to  a  frightful  simplicity.  Could 
General  Grant  attain  the  South- 
side  Eailroad,  on  Lee's  right?  If 
so,  Lee  was  lost.  Figure  it  out  as 
they  might  at  Richmond;  talk  as 
they  might  about  the  possibility  of 
holding  Virginia — the  bad  policy  of 
abandoning  it — with  Grant  at  Five 
Forks,  the  game  was  ended. 

Everything  advanced  now.  The 
winds  of  March  dried  the  roads — 
Grant's  gigantic  war  engine  began 
to  move.  That  commander  was 
still,  however,  haunted  by  his  old 
fear. 

While  the  outside  world  was  blun- 
dering on,  as  to  the  situation,  the 
two  great  chess-players  were  bend- 
ing over  the  board;  and  it  was  the 
brow  of  the  northern  soldier  that 
was  the  most  deeply  corrugated. 

"I  had  spent  days  of  anxiety," 
writes  General  Grant,  "lest  each 
morning  should  bring  the  report 
that  the  enemy  had  retreated  the 
night  before." 

And  that  anxiety  was  natural. 
Grant  was  a  good  soldier,  knew  that 
Lee  ought  to  retreat,  and  Lee,  too, 
knew  that  he  ought  to.  Why  did 
he  not  ? 

Answer,  "  Department  of  Rebel 
Archives,"  in  the  city  of  magnificent 
distances ! 

A  month  had  passed  since  that 
attempt  to  evacuate  Petersburg, 
and  General  Lee  was  still  there. 
Those  who  saw  him  then  will  re- 


member that  his  expression  and 
whole  bearing  was  of  supreme  re- 
pose. Never  had  his  smile  been 
sweeter,  his  eye  more  limpid  and 
unclouded. 

The  March  winds  blew,  the  roads 
grew  firm,  the  moment  had  come, 
and  General  Grant  fixed  upon  the 
last  day  of  the  month  for  a  great 
assault  upon  Lee's  right,  with  the 
view  of  seizing  the  Southside  Rail- 
road. 

One  would  have  said  that  his 
great  adversary  saw  the  shadow  of 
the  gigantic  arm  raised  to  strike. 
Before  the  huge  hammer  fell,  the 
world  was  to  witness  the  last  great 
offensive  movement  of  Lee — the 
final  lunge  of  the  keen  rapier  which 
had  so  often  drunk  blood. 

To  relieve  his  right  from  the  en- 
ormous pressure  there — to  open  his 
line  of  retreat  for  a  junction  with 
Johnston,  and  to  end  at  one  blow 
the  elaborate  programme  of  his  op- 
ponent— Lee,  on  March  25th,  had 
recourse  to  a  project  of  unsurpass- 
ed boldness.  This  was  to  attack 
his  adversary's  centre,  at  Fort 
Steadman,  near  Petersburg,  cut  the 
Federal  line,  root  his  whole  army 
then  between  the  Federal  wings,  and 
either  force  Grant  to  retire  his 
whole  left  wing,  or  march  upon  and 
annihilate  it. 

There  was  so  much  genius  and 
audacity  in  this  conception,  that  it 
ought  to  have  succeeded.  It  did 
nearly  succeed;  here  are  the  facts, 
briefly  narrated: 

Fort  Steadman  was  a  powerful 
Federal  work,  opposite  Petersburg, 
defended  in  front  by  abattis,  and 
every  species  of  obstacle,  and  flank- 
ed by  other  forts  commanding  it. 

The  Federal  and  Confederate 
lines  were  at  this  point  less  than 
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two  hundred  yards  distant  from 
each  other,  and  each  was  eternally 
on  the  watch. 

Surprise  seemed  impossible,  at- 
tack hopeless.  In  the  night,  to- 
ward morning  of  March  25  th,  Lee 
surprised  and  attacked. 

The  storming  column  was  3,000 
or  4,000  men,  under  Gordon — that 
brave  of  braves — the  man  who  never 
failed  to  do  the  utmost  that  could 
be  done — who  electrified  the  sol- 
diers that  fought  under  him,  and 
whose  name  will  electrify  history. 
Gordon  went  through  the  abattis 
in  the  dark  March  morning,  over 
the  Federal  breastworks,  driving 
before  him,  or  capturing  the  Federal 
infantry  ther? — seized  Fort  Stead- 
man — was  at  dawn  rooted  immov- 
ably in  the  centre  of  Grant's  line. 

The  last  great  blow  of  the  army 
of  Northern  Virginia  had  been 
struck.  Gordon's  sword-point  was 
at  the  throat  of  Grant — an  hour 
afterwards  his  whole  command  was 
dead,  or  captured,  or  retreating. 

A  few  words  will  explain  that. 
He  was  not  supported  by  the  troops 
which  General  Lee  had  ordered  to 
follow  him — the  Federal  forts,  right 
and  left,  opened  a  terrible  fire  upon 
him;  he  was  ringed  round  with 
artillery,  crushed  by  heavy  masses 
of  infantry — scarce  was  there  time 
for  the  remnant  of  his  little  force 
to  save  themselves. 

The  great  blow  had  completely 
failed — 2,000  men  were  dead  or  pri- 
soners— the  last  hope  of  successful 
retreat  to  North  Carolina  was  lost. 

What  was  foreseen  by  Lee  spee- 
dily followed.  Grant  hurled  his 
w'iole  force,  now  amounting  to 
1  GO,  000  men,  against  Lee's  entire 
front — making  his  heaviest  attack 
on  the  Confederate  right. 


op  Virginia,  [February, 

The  trumpets  had  thus  sounded; 
the  knights,  with  lance  in  rest,  had 
rushed  together,  and  the  soil  trem- 
bled. The  days  thundered,  and  the 
nights  were  like  the  days.  From  the 
White  Oak  Road,  west  of  Peters- 
burg, to  the  Williamsburg  Road, 
east  of  R  chmond,  cannon  glared 
and  roared,  musketry  rattled,  the 
shell  of  mortars  rose,  described 
their  fiery  curves,  like  flocks  of 
flame-birds,  burst,  and  rained  their 
iron  fragments  in  the  trenches. 
The  cannoneer,  sighting  his  gun, 
fell  pierced  by  bullets  entering  the 
embrasure ;  the  musketeer,  who 
sank  to  sleep  in  the  trenches  for  an 
instant,  was  torn  asunder  by  the 
mortar  shells,  and  never  woke.  At 
midnight,  gaunt  and  dusky  figures, 
moving  to  and  fro  in  the  baleful 
light,  plied  their  deadly  work,  never 
resting,  scarce  ever  eating — not 
hoping,  but  fighting  still. 

Those  who  remember  those  days 
do  not  dwell  with  serene  pleasure 
on  the  souvenir.  A  lurid  glare 
seem  3  ever  to  hover  over  those 
scenes  of  nightmare,  when  two  ar- 
mies were  in  the  death-wrestle. 

Let  others  chronicle  the  events 
of  those  days  of  decisive  struggle — 
the  present  writer  has  neither  space 
nor  inclination.  Bloodshed  is  re- 
pulsive; an  army  of  supremely  glo- 
rious history  undergoing  the  cere- 
mony of  annihilation  is  not  a  cheer- 
ful spectacle. 

Lee  fought  to  the  end.  The  great 
soul  of  the  Confederate  commander 
seemed  only  to  grow  more  resolute 
and  unconquerable  as  he  felt  upon 
his  breast  the  pressure,  ever  heavier 
and  more  deadly,  of  the  Federal 
anaconda,  wrapping  its  huge  folds 
around  him. 

Read  the  history  of  all  wars — of 
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all  army  commanders.  You  will 
find  nowhere  a  more  obstinate  com- 
bativeness,  a  more  inexorable  will, 
a  more  trained  and  daring  courage 
than  Lee  exhibited  in  the  rights 
around  Five  Forks. 

When  his  right  was  cut,  repulsed, 
crushed  there — when  Sheridan  had 
gained  a  victory  there,  resembling 
in  every  particular — in  relative 
numbers  more  especially — his  vic- 
tory over  Earl-  at  the  Opequon — 
when  the  whole  Confederate  right 
wing  was  completely  torn  to  pieces, 
and  the  rest  of  the  little  army 
driven  back  into  Petersburg — then, 
when  all  was  lost,  when  every  heart 
despaired,  when  every  brow  was 
overshadowed,  Lee  was  still  as  cool 
as  on  the  days  of  Fredericksburg 
or  Chancellorsville  ;  in  his  eyes  was 
the  same  clear  light;  his  voice  was 
as  grave,  measured  and  courteous 
as  before. 

This  soldier  was  grand  and  im- 
posing on  the  days  of  his  great 
battles.  On  the  2d  of  April,  1865, 
he  was  sublime. 

On  that  morning  the  long  agony 
was  decided.  The  right  wing  of 
the  Confederate  army  was  captured 
or  dispersed.  Grant  had  broken 
through  in  front  of  Petersburg. 
A.  P.  Hill  was  dead,  and  his  little 
handfull,  called  a  corps  in  a  spirit 
of  biter  humor  only,  scattered. 
The  Federal  army  was  pouring  in 
one  huge  mass  upon  the  few  thou- 
sands of  men  still  in  line  of  battle. 

On  the  green  slope  of  his  head- 
quarters, a  mile  or  two  west  of  the 
city,  General  Lee  was  looking 
through  his  glasses  at  the  Federal 
masses  pushing  on  to  charge  his 
inner  breastworks — on  the  left  of 
Petersburg  Gordon  was  thundering, 
and  fighting,  with   his   mere   skir- 


mish line,  the  triple  Federal  order 
of  battle.  Longstreet  was  coming 
in  with  his  skeleton  regiments  from 
the  James.  The  tragedy  touched 
its  last  scenes. 

When  the  bullets  of  the  Federal 
infantry  began  to  whistle  round 
him,  and  their  shot  and  shell  to 
tear  up  the  ground,  General  Lee 
slowly  mounted  his  iron  gray,  and 
rode  toward  his  line. 

"  This  is  a  bad  business,  Colonel," 
he  said,  in  his  calm,  deep  voice, 
wholly  untouched  by  emotion. 

As  he  spoke,  a  shell  burst  above 
him,  and  killed  a  horse  at  his  side; 
but  a  slight  movement  of  the  head 
and  a  latent  fire  in  the  eye  were  the 
only  proof  that  the  fact  had  attract- 
ed his  attention.  Meanwhile  his 
ragged  infantry — scattered,  a  mere 
skirmish  line  along  the  low  inner 
works — were  laughing,  greeted  him 
as  he  approached,  with  cheers,  and 
exclaimed,  with  the  mirthful  accent 
of  school  boys: 

"  Let  'em  come  on  !  We'll  give 
'emh— 1!" 

That  expression  was  not  classic, 
reader,  and  it  may  offend  your  idea 
of  decorum.  But  admit  that  it  was 
"  game."  The  men  of  that  brigade 
were  laughing  in  face  of  triple  lines 
of  Federal  infantry,  advancing  to 
destroy  them. 

At  night  General  Lee  put  his 
army  in  motion — crossed  the  Appo- 
mattox— blew  up  his  magazine. 
Dawn  saw  15,000  unshaken  veterans 
steadily  marching  up  the  north 
bank  of  the  stream,  commanded  in 
person  by  Lee. 

They  were  out  of  the  trenches, 
and  in  the  budding  woods.  They 
were  moving,  not  massing — going 
to  fight,  not  to  stand  a  siege  in 
ditches  full  of  mud  and  water — and 
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Lee,  on  his  gray  horse,  was  leading 
them  !  The  writer  of  this  page  sat 
his  horse,  and  looked  curiously  into 
the  faces  of  the  troops  as  they 
passed — not  a  face  was  gloomy,  or 
careworn — not  a  man  had  lost  the 
heart  of  hope. 

And  they  kept  that  heart  to  the 
last.  They  starved,  and  grew  faint, 
and  fell  by  the  way  side,  on  that 
terrible  retreat;  but  as  long  as  they 
could  handle  a  musket,  the  men 
fought.  Ask  their  veteran  oppo- 
nents of  the  old  Army  of  the  Po- 
tomac if  they  did  not. 

A  freshet  in  the  Appomattox 
swamping  the  bridges,  delayed  the 
crossing  of  the  army  to  the  south 
side  again.  It  was  not  until  Wed- 
nesday, the  5th  of  April,  that  Lee 
had  concentrated  his  little  army  at 
Amelia  Court-House. 

Glance  now  at  the  tragic  situa- 
tion of  affairs.  Lee  was  retreating, 
or  trying  to  retreat  from  Virginia. 
Richmond  was  evacuated,  like  Pe- 
tersburg. The  officers  of  govern- 
ment— President,  secretaries,  all — 
had  hurried  southward.  There  was 
no  longer  any  Confederate  Capitol; 
or,  if  there  was  any,  it  was  at  Lee's 
headquarters.  "What  remained  of 
the  great  edifice,  tottering  to  its 
fall,  was  held  aloft  upon  the  bayo- 
nets of  the  Army  of  Northern  Vir- 
ginia. 

What  was  that  army?  Here  is 
the  statement  of  one  who  had  the 
best  opportunity  of  knowing  the 
exact  truth.  Colonel  Walter  H. 
Taylor,  A.  A.  G.  of  the  army,  in 
MS.  statement,  says: 
"Strength  at  Petersburg,  April  1, 1865 : 
"Infantry,  (effective,)  -  -  37,000 
Around  Richmond,  (locals,)       2,000 


39,000 


"  This  I  believe  to  be  accurate. 

"  On  the  2d  of  April,  the  troops 
were  much  scattered-  -that  is,  sepa- 
rated from  regular  commands. 
Pickett  had  been  sent  up  to  Five 
Forks.  Anderson  had  been  sent 
up  Southside  Road  with  three  bri- 
gades. Our  lines  had  been  cut  on 
Hill's  front,  and  then  Heth  was  cut 
off;  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  say 
what  force  General  Lee  took  with 
him  when  Petersburg  was  evacuat- 
ed, but  I  think  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood  of  15,000  infantry. 
He  was  afterwards  joined  by  Heih 
and  Anderson.  At  the  time  of  the 
surrender,  we  had  in  line  of  battle 
about  8,000  muskets.  We  surren- 
dered, officers  and  men,  a  little  over 
26,000,  including  all  departments 
and  arms  of  service." 

Such  was  the  force — some  20,000 
"  effective"  troops — with  which  Lee 
faced  the  150,000  men  of  Grant, 
hurrying  forward  to  Burksville 
Junction,  on  the  Danville  Railroad, 
to  cut  off  and  destroy  him. 

To  this  point  had  all  things  come 
on  April  5th.  And  now  what  was 
Lee's  design  ?  What  had  been  his 
intention  in  evacuating  Petersburg  ? 
Was  he  out-generaled,  checkmated 
— out-thought  as  out-fought  by 
Grant? 

A  few  words  will  separate  the 
truth,  in  regard  to  these  questions, 
from  the  mists  of  ignorance  which 
have  obscured  them.  Lee  never 
had  the  least  intention  to  surren- 
der; let  that  be  stated  first.  He 
foresaw  the  almost  mortal  blow 
at  Petersburg;  the  shadow  of  the 
approaching  fate  ran  on  before,  and 
he  prepared  for  the  ordeal.  The 
first  great  question  was  that  of  ra- 
tions. There  never  was  at  Peters- 
burg as  much  as  three  days'  supply 
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of  bread  and  meat  for  the  army; 
now,  when  it  was  going  to  make  a 
rapid  retreat,  that  little  supply  of  a 
day  or  two  would  fail.  Rations 
must  be  sent  from  the  South  to 
meet  the  army  on  its  march.  The 
order  was  given.  Amelia  Court- 
House  was  the  point  to  which  the 
supplies  were  ordered.  Lee  would 
march  thither,  provision  his  army 
from  the  railroad  trains  sent  up 
from  North  Carolina,  destroy  his 
surplus  baggage,  mass  his  little 
handfull  of  tried  veterans,  march 
straight  toward  Johnston,  and  woe 
to  the  detached  Federal  division,  or 
corps  d'armee,  which  crossed  his 
path! 

This  was  his  plain  and  simple 
programme.  To  provision  his  army 
at  Amelia  Court-House,  attack  the 
scattered  Federal  forces,  not  yet 
massed  across  his  line  of  retreat, 
burst  through  them,  ancl,  forming  a 
junction  with  Johns' on,  retreat  into 
the  heart  of  the  Guf  States.  The 
rest  was  left  to  the  future.  If  the 
war  could  be  carried  on,  he  would 
carry  it  on.  If  not,  he  would  be 
able  to  make  terms  of  peace,  and 
surrender,  en  regie,  at  the  head  of 
his  army.  Better  that  than  to  be 
tracked  like  a  wild  beast,  torn  at 
every  step,  and  die — panting,  bleed- 
ing, starving — circled  by  enemies. 

Two  foes  reversed  this  entire  pro- 
gramme— man  and  the  elements. 
The  freshet  in  the  Appomattox  de- 
layed his  crossing  until  Tuesday, 
April  4th.  Grant  was  hurrying  by 
the  straight  road  to  cut  him  off,  but 
there  was  still  time,  when  the  last, 
the  fatal,  the  irresistible  blow  fell. 
Reaching  Amelia  Court-House,  with 
an  army,  staggering  and  starving 
for  want  of  food,  Lee  looked  around, 
and  saw   nothing  but   a    trace   of 


flour,  bacon  or  corn — nothing.  The 
trains  from  the  South,  loaded  with 
rations,  had  duly  arrived.  At  the 
Court-House,  a  telegram  from  Rich- 
mond said,  "  Bring  on  the  trains." 
They  continued  their  way,  reached 
Richmond;  the  rations  were  thrown 
in  the  street;  the  cars  were  loaded 
with  the  rubbish  of  the  department, 
hurried  southward,  and  when  the 
army  of  Northern  Virginia  reached 
the  Court-House,  starving,  falling 
by  the  way,  and  perishing  by  ex- 
haustion, they  found  nothing. 

That  blow  was  terrible;  those  who 
reversed  Lee's  orlers  assumed  a 
frightful  responsibility.  It  is  only 
just  to  say  that  the  trains  only,  when 
emptied,  are  said  to  have  been  re- 
ferred to  in  the  telegram,  and  no 
one  acquainted  with  the  brave  and 
resolute  Executive,  Jefferson  Davis, 
will  believe  him  capable  of  that  ter- 
rible fault.  Let  history  decide,  and 
place  the  blame  where  blame  is  due 
— we  narrate.  The  trains  passed 
through  the  Court-House  upon 
Sunday,  April  2d;  their  contents 
were  thrown  out  in  the  streets  of 
Richmond;  that  night  the  same 
cars  were  hastening  southward,  and 
when  Lee  arrived,  there  was  no- 
thing.* 

Then  despair  must  have  knocked 
at  the  doors  of  that  stout  heart. 
Those  who  saw  General  Lee  at  this 
moment  will  not  soon  forget  his  ex- 
pression. The  hope  and  defiant 
courage  of  a  soul  which  nothing 
could  bend,  had  not  deserted  him, 


*  We  have  a  detailed  statement  of  the 
events  above  referre.l  to  from  an  officer 
then  in  Eichmond,  who  witnessed  all.  We 
would  present  that  statement  were  any 
end  to  be  reache  J.  It  would  be  useless 
The  facts  are  not  denied. 
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but  that  instant  was  enough  to 
test  the  fibre  of  the  strongest 
heart. 

All  his  plans  were  thus  over- 
thrown. He  could  no  longer  ad- 
vance; he  must  stop  to  collect  pro- 
visions for  his  men.  He  could  no 
longer  form  line  of  battle  and  fight; 
he  must  cut  up  his  army  into  for- 
aging parties — half  going  out  into 
the  country  to  collect  bread  and 
meat  for  the  other  half.  Starving 
men  do  not  fight — starving  horses 
do  not  pull  artillery.  There  is 
something  which  paralyzes  courage, 
hope,  skill,  nerve,  heroism — it  is 
famine. 

From  all  these  circumstances,  thus 
narrated  briefly,  resulted  that  terri- 
ble delay.  On  Wednesday,  April 
5th — that  is  to  say,  three  days  after 
the  evacuation  of  Petersburg — Lee 
was  still  at  Amelia  Court-house. 
His  veterans  were  scattered  around 
him,  in  the  field  ;  his  trains  halted, 
wagons,  artillery,  carriages,  and 
caissons,  because  the  horses  could 
no  longer  draw  them.  Parties  were 
penetrating  everywhere  to  the 
houses,  appealing  to  the  inhabitants 
with,  "bread,  bread,  the  army  is 
starving!" — and  all  this  time  Gene- 
ral Grant  was  hastening  forward 
over  the  line  of  the  Southside  Rail- 
road to  Burksville  Junction;  concen- 
trating there  corps  after  corps  of  his 
superbly  equipped  and  provisioned 
army,  to  meet  the  little  handful  of 
Lee,  when  they  attempted  to  conti- 
nue their  retreat. 

One  course  only  was  left  to  Lee — 
to  change  his  line  of  retreat,  and 
make  for  the  Virginia  mountains. 
If  he  could  attain  Lynchburg,  he  was 
out  of  the  enemy's  clutch.  That  sole 
hope  remained  to  him,  and  placing 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  veterans, 


he  resolutely  began  his  march  to- 
ward Farmville. 

From  that  moment  commenced 
the  horrors  of  a  retreat  which  will 
remain  forever  famous  in  history — 
famous  for  the  baleful  tragedy  of 
the  subject,  but  more  famous  still 
for  the  heroic  nerve  of  the  little  ar- 
my of  southerners  who  marched  on, 
fighting  day  and  night,  and  starved 
and  sunk  down,  and  died  without  a 
murmur. 

Who  can  paint  it  ?  What  man  of 
the  South  has  the  heart  to  describe 
that  retreat  in  detail,  tracing  step  by 
step  the  great  tragedy  to  the  fall  of 
the  curtain  ?  Not  the  present  writer, 
who  saw  it  all ;  starved  with  his 
comrades  ;  heard  the  bay  of  the  Fe- 
deral war-dogs  day  and  night  on 
the  track  ;  and  now,  when  two  years 
have  passed,  recalls  with  sombre 
emotions  that  bitter,  frightful,  hope- 
less struggle  to  emerge  from  the 
toils  in  which  numbers  had  enve- 
loped the  little  fainting  handful — ■ 
fainting,  but  defiant  and  unconquer- 
ed  to  the  last. 

Here  are  some  memoranda  only 
of  the  retreat.  Lee  had  just  begun 
to  move  from  Amelia  Court-house, 
where  news  came  that  the  Federal 
cavalry,  pushing  ahead,  had  attack- 
ed and  burned  his  ordnance  trains 
at  Paynesville.  Thus  even  his  small 
numbers  were  to  be  paralyzed — the 
army  must  be  disarmed  in  advance. 
Lee  moved  on  steadily,  reached  the 
vicinity  of  High  Bridge  on  the  6th, 
and  here  the  Federal  cavalry  and  in- 
fantry burst  into  the  trains ;  tore 
to  pieces  their  rear-guard  under 
Ewell  and  others ;  captured,  des- 
troyed, or  dispersed  the  whole  ;  and 
pressed  forward  to  annihilate  the 
remainder  of  the  army. 

This  was  just  at  nightfall,  and  the 
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wocds  glared  ;  the  sky  was  a  great 
canopy  of  crimson  ;  artillery  roared; 
muskets  cracked  ;  the  Federal  forces 
rushed  on  to  finish  their  work, 
when  in  their  path  they  saw  a  hedge 
of  bayonets,  flanked  by  cannon, 
whose  grim  mouths  seemed  to  say, 
"  Come  on !"  In  fact,  General  Lee 
had  hastened  with  a  handful  of  men 
to  erect  this  barrier  between  the 
disordered  remnant  of  E well,  Ander- 
son and  Custis  Lee — and  it  was  a 
magnificent  spectacle,  the  reception 
of  the  old  cavalier  by  the  half- 
starved,  unarmed,  and  tumultuous 
crowd,  who  seemed  in  a  wild  rage 
at  having  been  thus  driven  by  the 
enemy. 

With  hands  clenched  and  raised 
alott ;  eyes  fiery  and  menacing  ;  ac- 
cents hoarse,  defiant,  full  of  un- 
shrinking "fight,"  the  ragged  in- 
fantry rose  from  the  ground  upon 
which  they  had  thrown  themselves 
around  the  cannon,  exclaiming — 

"General  Lee!" 

"It's  old  Uncle  Robert." 

""Where's  the  man  who  won't  fol- 
low old  Uncle  Robert?" 

Fancy  that  scene,  reader,  if  you 
can.  These  tatterdemalions,  burn- 
ing with  rage,  defiance,  and  reckless 
courage  ;  with  hands  clutched,  eyes 
like  coals  of  fire,  hoarse  and  vibrat- 
ing voices — faces  gaunt,  dirty,  ema- 
ciated by  hunger,  but  showing,  by 
the  clenched  teeth  under  the  rough- 
fyearded  lips,  that  the  nerve  of  the 
bull-dog  was  all  there  still — imagine 
this  scene,  lit  up  by  the  glare  of  the 
burning  wagons,  by  the  horizon  all 
flaming,  above  which  rose,  red  and 
threatening,  the  Federal  signal  rock- 
ets, and  in  the  midst  of  all,  on  his 
iron  gray,  the  old  cavalier,  Lee,  sit- 
ting calm  and  collected,  with  a  face 


as  unmoved  as  on  some  peaceful  pa- 
rade. 

Before  that  rock,  bristling  with 
bayonets,  the  Federal  wave  went 
back.  Night  fell,  and  with  cannon 
thundering  upon  the  long  drawn 
line  of  Federal  horsemen,  ready  to 
rush  forward  on  his  rear,  Lee  con- 
tinued his  retreat,  crossing  the  river 
at  Farmville,  and  making  for  Lynch- 
burg. 

Then  commenced,  on  that  7th  of 
April,  1865,  the  most  terrible  scenes 
of  the  retreat.  Men  were  fighting, 
falling,  and  dying  all  around.  The 
musket  was  fired,  then  it  fell  from 
the  nerveless  hand.  Then  charged, 
drove  back  the  enemy,  swarming 
upon  them,  pursued  with  wild  yells, 
triumphant  cheers — then  they  stag- 
gered and  fell.  All  along  the  im- 
mense line  of  train,  the  enemy  at- 
tacked ;  the  "  stragglers,"  as  they 
were  called — that  is,  the  men  who 
could  not  carry  musket  or  cartridge- 
box — fought  them  with  sticks  and 
rocks.  The  horses  and  mules  were 
fainting  from  exhaustion,  like  the 
troops.  Wagons  mired,  and  the 
teams  could  not  move.  Cannon 
sunk  in  mudholes,  and  the  horses 
fell  and  died  beside  them,  up  to  the 
girth  in  ooze.  The  teams  had  be- 
come skeleton  animals,  with  ema- 
ciated limbs,  and  eyes  full  of  dumb 
despair.  The  most  cruel  blows 
scarcely  pushed  them  to  a  slow  walk. 
Corn  there  was  none,  or  if  a  little 
was  discovered,  the  starving  troops 
clutched  it — struggled  for  the  ears  ; 
crushed  the  grains  between  their 
teeth  like  horses,  and  swallowed  it 
half  masticated.  Meanwhile,  to  the 
right,  to  the  left,  in  rear,  in  front, 
the  enemy  thundered  ;  and  the  mus- 
kets of    the   Confederates  replied. 
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Lee  was  fighting  still — meant  to  fight 
to  the  end. 

Hope  had  not  even  then  deserted 
that  breast,  cased  in  "  triple  steel." 
"When,  on  the  8th,  General  Pendle- 
ton was  deputed  by  the  corps  com- 
manders of  the  army  to  inform  Gen. 
Lee  that  sai render,  in  their  opinion, 
was  inevitable,  Lee  exclaimed,  with 
flushed  cheeks  : 

"  Surrender !  I  have  too  many 
good  fighting  men  for  that." 

On  the  morning  of  April  9  th,  as 
he  drew  near  Appomattox  Court- 
house, these  fighting  men  were  re- 
duced to  less  than  8;000,  and  the 
enemy  had  struck  a  last  blow.  She- 
ridan's cavalry,  pushing  on  in  front, 
had  captured  and  destroyed  a  train 
of  supplies  sent  down  from  Lynch- 
burgh.  Then  Lee's  last  hope  was 
gone,  and  nothing  remained  for  him 
but  to  surrender  the  army. 

Up  to  that  moment  he  had  reso- 
lutely refused  to  do  so,  when  Grant 
summoned  him.  On  the  7th,  and. 
again  on  the  8  th,  the  Federal  com- 
mander had  written  him  notes,  urg- 
ing the  hopeless,  situation  of  his 
army;  but  as  late  as  the  evening  of 
the  8th,  the  day  before  the  surren- 
der, Lee  replied  : 

"  To  be  frank,  I  do  not  think  the 
emergency  has  arisen  to  call  for  the 
surrender  of  this  army." 

A  Federal  writer  sees  in  that  re- 
ply "  a  kind  of  grim  humor  ;"  and 
in  truth  there  was  something  grim, 
if  not  very  humorous,  in  such  an  an- 
swer on  that  8th  of  April.  General 
Grant  was  "up" — on  Lee's  front, 
rear,  right,  and  left — with  about 
130,000  men.  On  all  sides,  the  Con- 
federates were  enveloped ;  infantry, 
cavalry,  and  artillery  mirged  them 
round  ;  through  every  opening  they 
saw  the  swarming  Federal  horse,  the 


glittering  Federal  bayonets  ;  from 
every  knoll  grinned  the  muzzles  of 
Federal  cannon. 

The  prey  was  hunted  down  ;  130,- 
000  men  had  surrounded  and  had 
in  their  clutch  less  than  8,000  armed 
infantry,  and  the  commander  of  the 
8,000,  when  summoned  to  surren- 
der, replied  that  in  his  opinion  the 
emergency  for  that  step  had  not 
arisen. 

That  was  on  the  8th.  On  the 
morning  of  the  9th,  as  we  have  said, 
the  tragedy  had  reached  the  last 
scene. 

As  the  little  skirmish  line  of  Gor- 
don mounted  the  Appomattox  Court- 
house hill,  the  advanced  force  of  the 
Federal  army  was  extending  steadi- 
ly across  his  front — infantry,  caval- 
ry, and  artillery  barred  the  way. 

Then  a  last  attack  was  made,  and 
the  Federal  lines  were  driven  nearly 
half  a  mile.  Raked  by  the  artillery 
of  Colonel  Carter — that  brave  and 
resolute  spirit — their  ranks  were 
broken,  and  Gordon  made  his  last 
great  charge.  Before  it  the  huge 
mass  fell  back,  but  then  the  great 
wave  returned.  Artillery  thunder- 
ed, musketry  rattled — fainting,  stag- 
gering, dying  of  starvation,  the  men 
fought  on. 

Then  the  last  moment  came.  The 
time  seemed  to  have  arrived  when 
the  Old  Guard  of  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia,  under  Gordon 
and  Longstreet,  beneath  the  eye  of 
Lee,  would  be  called  on  to  shed  over 
the  last  scene  of  the  war,  the  glory 
of  an  heroic  death.  Longstreet  was 
marching  slowly  and  steadily  from 
the  rear  to  the  front.  Every  vete- 
ran grasped  his  musket  and  moved 
on  with  measured  tramp,  when  all 
at  once  Gordon's  poor  little  skirmish 
line  was  seen   emerging  from  the 
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woods,  still  fighting  as  they  retreat- 
ed ;  and  on  the  left,  beyond  the  for- 
est, a  great  mass  of  dark  cavalry 
came  steadily  on,  with  drawn  sabre, 
to  the  work  of  butchery.  Then,  at 
that  last  moment,  something  like  a 
magical  calm,  a  mysterious  silence, 
came.  The  storm  lulled  all  at  once, 
as  if  at  the  bidding  of  some  enchan- 
ter's wand  ;  and  on  the  heights  of 
Appomattox  appeared  a  dark  blue 
column,  waving  in  front  of  them  a 
white  flag. 

Lee  had  surrendered  the  army. 
The  odds  of  130,000  against  8,000 
was  too  great,  and  the  long  and  ter- 
rible wrestle  ended. 

When  the  old  cavalier  came  back 
from  his  interview  with  Grant,  the 
men  crowded  around  him  with  pale 
faces,  eyes  full  of  fiery  tears,  and 
bosoms  shaken  by  fierce  sobs.  Does 
any  reader  regard  this  picture  as 
overdrawn  ?  Ask  those  who  saw  it; 
demand  of  any  one  present  whether 
the  firm  hand  of  Lee  was  not  neces- 
sary to  suppress  the  veritable  rage 
of  many,  from  General  to  private 
soldier.  But  Lee  was  still  the  great 
directing* head  of  the  army  ;  what 
he  had  done,  all  felt  was  well  done ; 
and  the  men  crowded  round  him, 
uttering  hoarse  exclamations,  and 
shaking  him  by  the  hand — their 
breasts  convulsed  with  sobs,  their 
bearded  faces  wet  with  tears.  To 
the  eyes  of  Lee,  the  quick  tears 
came  in  response. 

"  I  have  dene  what  I  thought  was 
best  for  you,"  he  said,  "  my  heart  is 
too  full  to  speak,  but  I  wish  you  all 
health  and  happiness." 

The  day  passed,  then  the  night — 
on  the  10th  the  army  surrendered 
formally,  stacked  arms,  abandoned 
their  columns,  and  dispersed  to  their 
homes.     The    Federal    commander 


had  acted  throughout  all  with  the 
generosity  of  a  soldier,  and  the  high 
breeding  of  a  gentleman.  Not  a 
cheer  was  heard,  not  a  band  playe.l 
in  the  Federal  army.  When  far  off 
a  shout  rose  over  the  woods,  one  of 
the  Federal  officers  hastened  to  apo- 
logise for  it. 

"This  is  the  rear-guard — those 
fellows  did  none  of  the  fighting,"  he 
said. 

As  to  those  who  had  fought — the 
veteran  Army  of  the  Potomac,  tried 
in  battle,  in  victory,  in  defeat,  in  all 
the  hard  life  of  the  soldier — they 
did  not  cheer  when  their  old  adver- 
saries surrendered.  They  were  si- 
lent, and  saluted  when  a  ragged 
Confederate  passed.  They  felt  what 
surrender  must  be  to  the  men  of 
that  army  which  they  had  fought 
for  four  years — and  not  a  cheer  or 
a  brass  band  was  heard. 

Why  humiliate  their  old  enemies? 
why  make  more  bitter  their  misfor- 
tune ? 

On  the  10th  of  April,  1865,  the 
old  soldiers  of  the  Army  of  the  Po- 
tomac stretched  the  hand  of  com- 
rades to  thG  foe  they  had  fought  so 
long.  To-day  they  are  ready  to  do 
as  much,  if  the  civilians  would  only 
let  them.  There  is  a  personage 
more  ferocious  and  implacable  than 
the  fiercest  soldier — it  is  the  man 
who  has  staid  at  home  ;  never  smelt 
the  odor  of  powder,  who,  while  the 
rest  fought,  cried,  clapping  his 
hands : 

"  Fight  on,  my  brave  boys !  You 
are  covering  yourselves  with  glory, 
and  we  are  watching  you !" 

If  the  civilians  had  been  at  Appo- 
mattox, they  would  have  butchered 
or  handcuffed  the  men  of  Lee — 
would  you  not,  Messieurs?  You 
would  certainly  have  split   the  air 
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with  every  brass  band  of  the  army, 
and  shouted  "Hosannah"  at  our 
humiliation. 

Well,  see  the  difference  between 
men  who  fight,  and  men  who  do 
not.  Tne  old  soldiers  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  kept  quiet — when 
Lee  appeared  at  General  Grant's 
quarters,  every  head  was  uncovered. 
Victory  saluted  defeat. 

So  ended  the  war.  "With  Lee's 
surrender,  all  other  armed  resist- 
ance disappeared,  and  the  great  con- 
flict which  for  four  years  had  deso- 
lated Virginia,  terminated  suddenly 
as  a  tragedy  terminates  at  the  fall 
of  the  curtain. 

We  have  followed  rapidly  the  steps 
of  that  gigantic  struggle  ;  looked 
on  its  shifting  scenes,  its  varying 
fortunes.  The  aim  of  the  writer  of 
these  pages  has  been  to  draw  a 
truthful  outline  of  the  mighty  wres- 
tle, and  to  give  to  friend  and  foe  his 
just  due.  If  he  has  been  unjust,  it 
was  not  willingly.  Nothing  has  been 
extenuated  on  the  one  side — on  the 
other  nought  has  been  set  down  in 
malice.  Of  the  great  American  Re- 
volution, the  world  will  doubtless 
always  differ  in  their  views  ;  parties 
will  hold  radically  opposing  opinions 
and  during  the  lifetime  of  the  pre- 
sent generation  those  opinions  will 
doubtless  be  colored  by  the  rancor 
of  partizan  feeling. 

What  men  will  not  differ  about 
however — what  all  will  agree  upon — 
is  the  reluctance  with  which  the 
great  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  en- 
tered upon  the  struggle,  and  the 
constancy  and  courage  which  she 
brought  to  the  long,  bitter,  and  ter- 


rible ordeal.  Right  or  wrong,  she 
was  brave — was  she  not  ?  Ask  her 
desolated  fields,  her  vacant  firesides, 
her  broken  hearts.  Prostrate,  pant- 
ing, bleeding  at  every  pore,  she  was 
faithful  to  the  last,  in  defence  of 
those  principles  which  she  believed 
to  be  founded  in  eternal  justice — 
and  rather  than  yield  those  sacred 
principles,  dear  as  her  heart's  blood 
to  her,  she  bared  her  breast  for  four 
years  of  destroying  war,  to  the  torch 
and  the  sword — ihe  one  laying  waste 
her  beautiful  fields,  the  other  drink- 
ing the  blood  of  the  flower  of  her 
youth. 

In  that  sombre  conflict  she  dared 
all,  risked  all,  suffered  all — and  to- 
dav  has  lost  all. 

No  !  Her  stainless  escutcheon  is 
still  left  to  her — and  her  broken 
sword,  which  no  taint  of  bad  faith 
or  dishonor  ever  tarnished. 

That  escutcheon  is  to-day  as  it  al- 
ways was,  the  spotless  mirror  of  ho- 
nor. In  the  past  it  was  held  aloft 
by  Washington,  the  Father  of  the 
Country  ;  Jefferson,  the  author  of 
the  Declaration  ;  Mason,  who  wrote 
the  great  Bill  of  Rights  ;  Henry,  the 
orator  ;  Marshall,  the  Judge  ;  Tay- 
lor, the  soldier  ;  Madison,  Monroe, 
Randolph,  Clay — Presidents,  states- 
men, soldiers,  orators — working  with 
the  pen,  the  tongue,  or  the  sword, 
a  work  which  speaks,  and  will  ever 
speak  for  them. 

These  men  were  the  supporters  of 
the  Virginia  shield  in  the  past. 

Let  the  world  decide  whether  Lee, 
Jackson,  Stuart,  and  their  grand  as- 
sociates, were  unworthy  to  follow 
them  in  history. 
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High  twelve  in  the  city,  the  sun's  dazzling  rays 

Straight  down  on  the  dome  of  the  Capitol  blaze; 

The  avenue  sparkles,  the  streets  are  alive, 

Humanity  sparkles,  like  bees  round  a  hive. 

In  the  grounds  Greenough's  statue  of  Washington  stands, 

Half  nude,  and  imploring  with  vainly  stretched  hands, 

The  coat  and  knee-breeches  which  clad  him  of  old,       r 

How  patented  snug  while  he  shivers  with  cold. 

The  Capitol's  lightly-swung  doors  open  wide, 

And  through  them  a  turbid,  tumultuous  tide 

Comes  rushing  and  surging,  by  tens  and  by  scores, 

Till  library,  rotunda  and  gallery  floors 

Are  filled  to  repletion.     Some  wander  around 

In  search  of  a  spot  where  a  rest  may  be  found, 

And  find  it — I  hope  that  no  feelings  I'm  hurting— 

In  cosy  Committee-rooms  sacred  to flirting  1 

A  wonderful  thing  in  the  life  of  the  nation 

Has  caused  all  this  bustle  and  conglomeration. 

The  ark  of  that  nation  four  years  had  been  tossed 

On  a  flood  of  such  fury,  it  well  nigh  had  been  lost ; 

The  danger  dispelled,  and  the  tempest  allayed, 

America's  father  the  conquerors  degrade, 

Turn  into  derision  the  laws  he  decreed, 

And  rightly  call  Ham  to  assist  in  the  deed ! 

Ham  runs  at  the  call,  from  his  cabin  away, 

And  black  is  ihe  color  of  fortune  to-day  ! 

In  frescoes,  red  leather,  and  gilding,  the  House, 

Crammed  almost  to  bursting,  is  mute  as  a  mouse. 

And,  glancing  beneath  to  its  motley  thronged  floor, 

One's  mem'ry  reverts  to  the  ages  of  yore, 

And  a  thought  to  King  Solomon's  vessels  escapes, 

When  they  come  with  their  cargoes  of  peacocks  and  apes ! 

The  gallery  is  gay  with  false  jewels  and  paint, 

While  musk  and  patchouli  the  atmosphere  taint, 

And  rising  o'er  all  in  its  rankness  and  reek, 

Steams  the  scent  of  the  season,  the  "Boquet  d'Afrique.'1 

Stern  heads  of  dead  heroes  glare  grim  on  the  wall, 

And  seem,  as  their  glances  reproachfully  fall, 

To  bid  history  pause  on  the  page  of  her  writing— 

She'll  wait  a  long  time  for  a  deed  worth  inditing  ! 

The  clock  which  she  stands  on,  with  silvery  tongue, 
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Through  twelve  softly  sounding  vibrations  has  swung, 

The  stroke  of  the  ivory  hammer  is  done, 

And  the  forty  blank  session  of  Congress  begun. 

The  Speaker,  by  virtue  of  office  assigned, 

Calls  out  for  the  "  Order"  he  never  will  find. 

In  ready  obedience  his  summons  to  greet, 

The  House  simultaneously  springs  to  its  feet. 

"Mist.  Speak  t"  "Mist.  Speak  !"  unanimously  sounds  ;— 

"Maesteb  Speaker  !"  in  unctuous  accents  resounds. 

Other  voices  subside,  like  spent  waves  on  the  shore, 

And,  by  common  consent,  Cuffee  conquers  the  floor. 

A  comical  figure  does  Cuffee  present, 

"With  arms  stuck  a-kimbo,  and  body  half  bent, 

Nose  running,  limbs  jerking  with  pleasure  and  dread, 

And  eyes  that  seem  ready  to  burst  from  his  head. 

His  face,  like  a  boot  that  is  newly  blacked,  gleams, 

And  moisture  flows  fast  from  his  forehead  in  streams. 

He  spits  in  his  hands,  gives  his  waistband  a  pull, 

First  scratches  his  shoulders,  then  scratches  his  wool. 

His  lips,  like  some  vast  yawning  cavern,  two  rows 

Of  glittering  grinders,  distinctly  disclose. 

But  no  voice  issues  forth;  in  his  throat  it  fast  sticks, 

Till  the  member  beside  him,  by  vigorous  kicks, 

Applied  to  the  seat  of  Cuff's  feelings,  his  shins, 

Breaks  the  spell.     Cuffee  howls,  licks  his  lips  and  begins. 

"  I  SAY  !    I'se  come  here  jist  to  sot  things  to  rights— 

To  put  up  the  blacks,  and  fur  to  pull  down  de  whites  ! 

To  tramp  dem  to  dirt,  and  to  luf  'em  to  rest, 

'Case  all  men  is  equil,  'cept  black  men's  de  best ! 

I  don't  want  no  wars — ef  dey  comes  I  shill  run — 

I  wants  lots  o'  liquor,  and  whole  heaps  o'  fun. — 

I  wants  all  de  money  de  Treas'ry  hab  got 

Dumped  down  to  dis  Kongris  by  lump  and  by  lot, 

And  we  all  to  go  in  for  a  out  and  out  grab, 

And  whoeber  grab  muchest  de  mostest  he'll  hab  ! 

I  don't  want  no  letters,  fur  'case  I  can't  read. 

I  wants  to  do  nuffing,  and  plenty  o'  feed  ! 

I  don't  want  no  'ligion  'cept  Fetish  and  spells, 

Dough  I'se  willing  to  do  what  de  Obi-men  tells. 

I  don't  want  no  army,  no  ships,  nor  no  boat. — 

Ef  you  axes  for  sartin,  de  way  what  I'll  vote, 

I  tells  you  fur  shure  how  my  woice  shill  be  cast, 

I  wotes  fur  de  party  what  talks  to  me  last ! 

I  don't  want  no  gov'ment;  I  wants  all  things  legil, 

In  dis  land  o'  de  buzzard — I  ment-ter  say — egil, 

I  don't  want  no  laws  for  no  nuffin — I'se  free. — 

And  de  country  may  go  to  de  debbil  for  me  !" 

Cuff's  maiden  discourse  at  this  juncture  was  stopped, 

By  two  hands  like  a  vice  on  his  shoulder  down  dropped. 

He  sank  to  his  seat  in  the  best  way  he  could, 

A  form  which  seemed  cut  out  of  ebony  stood 

Directly  behind  him.     Inclining  his  head, 

"Mister  Speaker  !"  this  darkey  with  dign'ty  said: 
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"Out  of  order  !"  re-echoes  in  resolute  cries, 

And  finally  forces  the  Speaker  to  rise, 

And  speak.     All  objections  at  once  are  withdrawn, 

And  the  member  from  blank  very  calmly  goes  on: 

"  Mister  Speaker,  I  aint  been  to  college,  nor  school, 

But  I  rises  to  state  that  there  nigger's  a  fool  ! 

He  aint  got  no  gumption— his  mouth  is  too  brash, 

He  never  was  nothin  but  free-nigger  trash  ! — 

Now,  I  was  brought  up  in  a  house  full  of  welf — 

And  ole  missis  she  larned  me  my  manners  herself.— 

I  lived  at  the  great  house  in  plenty  an'  ease, 

And  waited  on  marster,  and  did  what  I  please— 

When  all  dis  condevilment  fust  come  about, 

Old  marster  he  took  an'  he  summonsed  me  out. 

'Now,  Cato,'  he  says,  'by  de  national  decree 

All  over  de  country  de  slaves  is  set  free — ■ 

You  can  stay  with  me  still  as  you  are,  if  you  choose, 

But  I'll  think  none  the  less  of  you,  should  you  refuse. 

I  want  you  to  know,  from  beginning  to  end, 

I'll  always  stand  by  you,  and  be  your  best  iriend. 

I'll  aid  you  and  serve  you  the  best  way  I  can, 

But,  Cato,  be  honest,  and  act  like  a  man  !' 

I  stayed  dere  a  spell,  den  I  thought  dat  I'd  go, 

And  marster  he  loan  me  an  acre  or  so. 

And  dere  I  was  plowing  and  plantin'  my  ground 

When  dis  big  Sherman  shell-breaking  bill  come  around, 

De  white  folks  was  raging,  deir  hands  on  deir  mouth, 

An'  dey  all  felt  togedder  all  ober  de  South. 

De  niggers  come  swarming,  like  flies  in  de  sun, 

An'  ebry  one  'lowed  dat  for  Congress  he'd  run. 

Ole  marster  he  knowed  all  o'  Congress'  ways. — 

He  sot  here  hisself  in  dem  old  timy  days 

When  gentlemen  came  here.     My  sakes  !  warnt  it  prime 

I  used  to  wait  on  him,  and  dat  was  the  time  ! 

Mars.  Clay  and  Mars.  Webster  and  Master  Calhoun, 

Ah  !  gemmen  ! — you  won't  see  the  likes  o'  sich  soon  ! 

There  was  Mars.  Franklin  Pierce,  and  Mars.  Henry  A.  Wise, 

An'  ole  Colonel  Benton — de  Lor  bless  my  eyes, 

De  sights  I  is  seen  in  dis  Washington  shore  ! 

I  wonders  de  ghosts  don't  bust  through  the  floor ! 

Ole  marster  he  say,  as  he  pucker  his  brow, 

'  Ah  !  Congress  is  no  place  for  gentlemen  now ! 

And  the  men  we  can  send  there,  I  believe,  on  my  soul, 

Old  Satan  won't  touch  with  a  forty-foot  pole  ! 

So,  Cato,  you  run. — I  will  help  you  along, 

I'll  canvass  the  county,  and  bring  you  out  strong.' 

•But,  marster,'  sez  I,  'I'se  afeard  I  aint  fit — 

I'se  got  little  laming  an'  monsus  less  wit !' 

' No  matter, '  he  sez,  'all  conjumbled together, 

You'll  find,  you  old  rascal,  you're  b  rds  of  a  feather. 

You  see  we've  a  very  good  reason,  we  think, 

To  send  you  to  Congress.'    He  laf  an'  he  wink. 

1  Ole  marster,'  I  sez,  '  I  could  say  ef  I  chose, 
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But  Cato  don't  tell  every  thing  what  he  knows ! 
Ole  marster  he  giv  me  ten  dollars,  he  did, 
And  I'se  come  to  Congress.     I'll  do  as  I'se  bid, 
Purwidin  it  squares  with  my  notions  of  right, 
For  though  I  is  black,  yet  my  inside  is  white. 
I  wish  to  announce  to  you  all,  one  and  tother, 
Some  folks  in  this  House  musn't  call  me  their  brother  / 
For,  though  I  don't  boast,  I  can  say,  at  de  least, 
Nobody  has  yet  never  called  me  a  beast, 
And  up  from  the  time  I  chased  'possums  and  'coonS 
I  never  stole  nothing;  and  as  fur  de  spoons, 
Ole  missis  she  lef  'em  with  me  every  day, 
And  there  never  was  none  fisticated  away  ! 
I  had  a  smart  chance  what  I  wanted  to  tell, 
But  dat  nigger's  behavior  has  made  it  propel. 
Dis  reas'ning  to  bear  on  de  subject  J  brings, 
And  I  gives  dis  opinion  of  matters  and  things: 
De  nigger's  in  Congress,  but,  sure  as  a  fit, 
You  white  folks  will  find  as  it's  you  as  is  bit. 
You  all  may  rampage  till  you're  ready  to  drop — 
When  you  gits  to  one  pint,  you're  all  'bliged  fur  to  stop. 
You  kin  make  nigger  President — make  him  your  kin, 
He  now  is  your  equil — you  can't  change  his  skin  ! 
An'  de  Lord  wid  His  finger  dis  difference  draws — 
De  nigger  for  work — de  white  man  to  make  laws  1 
Fur  all  o'  de  pains  what  you  ever  kin  take, 
A  nigger  you  never  can  anything  make ! — 
God  made  him,  and  luf  him  a  nigger,  and  ho 
To  de  tail  o'  creation  a  nigger  will  be  1" 
March  30,  1867. 


■»•* 


THE  LOVER'S  GOOD  NIGHT. 

Good  night- 
Good  night,  love— the  stars  are  in  sight; 
We  must  part,  for  'tis  late  on  the  hill; 
You  take  the  path  that  leads  round  to  the  rightj 
And  I  will  go  down  by  the  mill — 
Good  night. 

Good  night; 
But  come  at  to-morrow's  twilight — 

Come  early,  for  I  will  be  here: 
A  priest  of  the  soul,  by  its  own  inner  light, 
Shall  meet  us,  and  marry  us,  dear — 
Good  night. 

0.  Chauncev  Bubo. 
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TYPES    OF    MANKIND 


NO.    n. — THE   MONGOLIAN. 


The  Mongolian,  or  yellow  type  of 
mankind,  comes  next  and  nearest  to 
the  Caucasian,  or  white  man,  of 
the  several  species  comprising  the 
group  or  genus  homo.  Like  all  the 
non-his'oric  races,  it  is  beardless, 
with  a  facial  angle  of  from  70  to 
80  degrees,  and  a  brain,  according 
to  Morton's  admeasurement,  aver- 
aging 84  cubic  inches.  Its  external 
attributes,  its  yellow  color,  flat, 
beardless  face,  straight,  coarse,  black 
hair,  and  peculiar  eyes,  not  almond- 
shaped,  but  at  an  angle,  and  appa- 
rent innocence,  if  not  weakness,  can 
never  be  confounded  with  the  red 
man,  or  typical  American,  whom  it 
seems  to  resemble  most.  Its  inter- 
nal structure,  the  tout  ensemble  of  its 
organism,  the  elementary  atoms  that 
elude  our  senses  save  through  the 
microscope,  of  course  differ  just  as 
widely  and  universally  from  other 
species  as  all  those  external  quali- 
ties of  color,  size,  beard,  &c,  that 
every  one  perceives  when  in  juxta- 
position with  a  Chinaman  or  Japan- 
ese. It  has  no  history  proper — that 
is,  has  no  record  of  great  events 
that  is  reliable  beyond  a  few  gene- 
rations. Of  course  our  learned 
missionaries,  travelers,  and  "  schol- 
ars," have  found  a  vast  deal  of  Mon- 
golic  or  Chinese  history,  and  some 
of  these  "learned  Thebans"  have 
even  traced  back  Chinese  annals 
to  periods  anterior  to  the  Mosaic 
account  of  the  world.  But  without 
formally  disputing  any  of  this 
*  learned"  chaff,  it  is  sufficient  to 


say  that  not  only  is  there  no  such 
thing  as  Chinese  history  proper,  but 
in  the  nature  and  necessity  of  things 
there  can  be  none. 

With  the  absurd  assumption  of  a 
single  human  species,  a  multitude  of 
writers  have  mistaken  the  people 
found  either  for  savage  Caucasians 
or  those  who  have  retrograded  and 
lost  their  civilization,  and  of  couse 
this  has  given  them  a  wide  field  for 
the  imagination  to  revel  in,  and  not 
only  Chinese,  but  American,  even 
African  civilization  and  history,  have 
been  extensively  imposed  on  the 
credulous  public. 

With  a  certain  size  of  brain,  and 
corresponding  mental  capacity,  the 
Mongolian  makes  a  certain  impres- 
sion on  the  material  world  about 
him,  and  is,  of  course,  capable  of  a 
certain  kind  of  history  or  record  of 
things  in  harmony  with  the  things 
themselves.  How  far  back  this  may 
go,  or  what  reliance  may  be  placed 
on  it,  in  our  present  knowledge  or 
experience  of  these  people,  we  are 
not  prepared  to  say,  but  it  is  alto- 
gether improbable  that  Chinese  an- 
nals can  extend  beyond  a  few  gene- 
rations. 

The  negro,  lowest  in  the  human 
scale,  is  absolutely  and  necessarily 
just  where  the  first  generation  of 
negroes  were  that  ever  lived  upon 
the  earth.  He  does  nothing,  makes 
no  impression  on  the  external  world, 
has  not  even  invented  an  alphabet, 
or  fabricated  weapons  beyond  a  club, 
and  theiefore,  doing  nothing,  he  has 
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nothing  to  record,  or  to  create  his- 
tory, and  each  generation  is  the 
same,  and  isolated,  must  be  the  same 
forever. 

Of  the  four  millions  among  us — 
vast  numbers  the  children  of  African 
mothers,  and  a  considerable  num- 
ber native  Africans — there  is  not  one 
that  has  a  record  or  recollection,  or 
even  African  name,  and  if  they  could 
be  isolated  utterly  from  the  white 
people,  a  hundred  years  hence  there 
would  not  be,  indeed  could  not  be, 
one  among  them  that  would  have  a 
record,  recollection,  or  even  name 
that  he  has  now.  All  that  they 
have  imitated  and  learned  from  the 
Caucasian,  every  word,  thought, 
idea,  or  tradition,  even  the  "  Freed- 
mens'  Bureau,"  and  the  name  of 
their  "  illustrious  liberator,"  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  would  be  lost  within 
a  century,  just  as  we  now  witness 
their  utter  unconsciousness  of  their 
"  Fatherland." 

All  the  other  races  compared  with 
the  Caucasian,  approximate  to  this ; 
but  the  Mongol,  five  removes  from 
the  negro,  and  nearest  to  the  Cau- 
casian, has  certainly  a  limited  capa- 
city to  create  history,  but  that  which 
purports  to  be  Chinese  history  is 
the  sheerest  nonsense  imaginable. 
We  must  not  confound  those  vast 
structures  sometimes  found  in  por- 
tions of  China,  as  well  as  India, 
with  the  real  works  of  the  Mongol. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
great  numbers  of  Caucasians  have 
existed,  and  with  a  certain  deterio- 
ration, now  exist  in  China.  Confu- 
cius must  have  been  a  Caucasian, 
and  indeed  the  Tartars,  who  invaded 
and  conquered  China  some  three 
centuries  ago,  and  founded  the  pre- 
sent ruling  dynasty,  were  of  predo- 
minating Caucasian  innervation. 


Perhaps  no  better  fad  than  this 
can  illustrate  the  specific  tendencies 
and  limited  capabilities  of  the  Mon- 
gol mind — of  the  many  thousands 
attracted  by  the  gold  of  California, 
there  was  probably  not  one  that  did 
not  intend  to  return  to  his  country, 
and  certainly  not  one  that  got  there 
through  Chinese  means,  or  that  ever 
would  have  reached  America  if  left 
to  the  actual  capabilities  of  the  Mon- 
gol mind. 

All  races,  or  types  of  mankind, 
save  our  own,  are  adapted  to  cer- 
tain centres  of  existence,  and  left  to 
their  tendencies  and  capabilities, 
they  never  transcend  climatic  and 
industrial  laws.  The  white  man 
alone  lives  everywhere,  and  not  only 
do  his  instincts  lead  him,  but  his 
capabilities  enable  him  to  go  every- 
where. True,  he  too  has  his  indus- 
trial centr3,  and  can  no  more  become 
a  laborer  or  producer  within  the 
tropics  than  the  negro  can  in  Cana- 
da ;  but  as  the  guide,  protector,  and 
master,  he  can  live  under  the  equa- 
tor and  preserve  all  his  faculties  and 
longevity,  and  enjoy  the  blessings 
of  existence  as  well  as  in  Boston  or 
Cincinnati.  Thus,  of  the  many 
millions  that  have  found  their  way 
to  the  New  "World,  there  was  not 
one  whose  instincts  prompted  him 
to  return  to  die  in  his  native  land, 
or  one  who  ever  got  here  through 
means  provided  by  the  Mongol  or 
any  other  race. 

This  simple  fad,  the  Mongol  al- 
ways meaning  to  return  to  his  coun- 
try, and  only  .coming  to  America 
through  means  provided  by  us,  and 
utter  incapacity  to  do  so  through 
his  own,  shows  clearly  the  immense 
difference  of  the  intellectual  forces 
of  the  two  races,  though  he  approx- 
imates us  closely,   and  is  five  re- 
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moves  from  the  negro,  lowest  of  all. 
But  there  are  other  manifestations 
of  the  Mongol  mind  that  really  strike 
us  as  wonderful.  He  is  incapable 
of  mental  abstraction — of  what  we 
call  philosophy — of  generalizing,  in- 
deed cannot  comprehend  abstract 
principles,  or  preserve  them  when 
taught  them  ;  but  then  he  has  a  ca- 
pacity of  manipulation  that  seems 
almost  endless.  He  does  things 
which,  save  mechanically,  he  does  not 
understand,  and  cannot  explain,  and 
in  all  those  manufactures  that  in- 
volve only  mechanical  dexterity  and 
manipulation,  the  Mongol  is  unri- 
valed. He  has  feeble  ideas  of  gov- 
ernment, of  personal  freedom,  of  in- 
dividual conscience,  in  fact,  and  his 
religion,  therefore,  is  universal 
Shamanism.  Confucius  and  Bra- 
mah  were  white  men,  or  most  likely 
they  were  a  dynnsty  which,  origin- 
ally Caucasian,  developed  ideas  and 
abstract  moral  truths  universal  with 
our  race,  but  which,  in  process  of 
time  and  deterioration  of  blood, 
there  followed  a  corresponding  de- 
terioration of  ideas,  and  great  moral 
truths  became  mixed  up  with  idol 
worship,  and  that  universal  Sham- 
anism throughout  India,  and  most 
probably  China  likewise. 

The  old  Caucasian  populations  of 
Asia,  the  Hebrews,  Arabians,  Per- 
sians, &c,  were  altogether  ignorant 
of  even  the  existence  of  Mongolians, 
and  the  first  authentic  knowledge 
of  them  was  some  five  hundred  years 
anterior  to  the  Christian  era.  In- 
dia, like  Egypt,  was  no  doubt  in- 
vaded and  conquered  by  Caucasian 
adventurers  long  before  we  have 
any  authentic  history  of  India.  The 
multitude  of  languages,  or  remnants 
of  languages,  the  Sanscrit,  and  the 
innumerable  castes  among  the  vast 


populations  of  the  Peninsula,  show 
the  many  and  continuous  invasions 
that  must  have  occurred.  A  con- 
quering horde  became  masters  of 
the  country,  or  a  portion  of  it.  They 
built  cities,  formed  governments, 
and  laid  the  foundations  of  an  em- 
pire, and  their  maxims,  rules,  laws, 
&c,  became  the  religion  of  the  con- 
quered. But  mingling  their  blood 
with  the  conquered  Mongols,  they 
became  deteriorated,  effete,  power- 
less, and  another  wave  of  conquering 
Caucasians  swept  over  the  land, 
again  putting  forth  maxims,  rules, 
laws,  &c,  and  creating  another 
caste,  in  their  turn  to  be  overlaid  by 
succeeding  masses  of  the  great  mas- 
ter race. 

Thus,  for  countless  centuries,  wave 
after  wave  of  the  conquering  race  has 
swept  over  India,  and  most  likely 
portions  of  China,  and  not  unlikely 
even  portions  of  Japan,  creat- 
ing those  innumerable  castes  we  find 
even  at  this  day.  Even  within  the 
historic  period  we  witness  this — the 
Hindoos  were  originally  pure  Cau- 
casians. Alexander  the  Great  over- 
ran and  conquered  India,  and  the 
Moguls,  or  Caucasian  Tartars,  in- 
vaded and  conquered  China  a  few 
centuries  ago,  and  the  Tartar  or 
Mogul  dynasty  rules  at  this  time. 

Finally,  we  have  seen  a  company 
of  English  traders  getting  a  foothold 
at  a  single  port,  but  within  a  cen- 
tury or  two  expand  into  a  conquer- 
ing power,  and  at  this  moment  half 
a  million  of  Caucasian  conquerors 
rule  with  ease  nearly  two  hundred 
millions  of  Mongols. 

As  observed,  all  the  subordinate 
races  or  species  of  mankind,  are 
limited  to  their  own  centres  of  ex- 
istence, beyond  which  they  never 
penetrate,   unless   they  are  carried 
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there  by  the  great  master  race.  But 
there  have  been  times  when,  from 
some  cause  or  causes,  vast  Mongo- 
lian populations  must  have  tempo- 
rarily changed  their  locations.  They 
were  unknown  to  the  Caucasian  po- 
pulations of  Asia  until  some  five 
hundred  years  prior  to  the  Christian 
era,  and  it  is  possible,  indeed  prob- 
able, that  at  this  time  they  had  so 
multiplied  in  numbers,  that  they 
overlapped  and  pressed  upon  the 
former. 

Col.  Hamilton  Smith  and  others 
suppose  that  originally  the  typical 
Mongolians  occupied  a  more  north- 
ern region  than  we  now  find  them 
in,  and  it  is  certainly  possible  that 
those  mighty  migrations  of  white 
nations  into  Europe  from  Central 
Asia,  soon  after  the  Christian  era, 
may  have  resulted  from  a  Mongolic 
pressure  from  the  rear. 

For  several  centuries  there  were 
vast  migrations,  not  of  individuals, 
as  we  witness  in  our  own  times,  that 
come  to  us  from  Europe,  but  hordes, 
whole  nations,  came  stalking  over 
Europe  from  Asia,  seeking  shelter 
and  safety  from  something,  or  some 
cause  pressing  from  the  rear.  That 
this  pressure  came  from  a  sudden 
change  of  location,  or  from  a  mighty 
development  of  the  Mongolian 
masses,  seems  certain,  for  indeed  no 
other  cause  could  be  of  sufficient 
magnitude  to  impel  such  mighty 
masses  of  men  as  those  that  came 
wandering  over  Europe  for  several 
centuries.  Indeed,  through  all  time 
there  must  have  been  wave  after 
wave  of  conquering  Caucasians,beat- 
ing  upon  the  vast  plateau  and  table 
lands  of  India  and  China,  and  then, 
at  remote  intervals,  mighty  reac- 
tions of  innumerable  hosts  of  Mon- 
golians, not  only  recovering  their 


own  centre  of  existence,  but  some- 
times pressing  beyond  it,  and  over- 
lapping the  Caucasian  nations,  and 
leaving  them  no  alternative  but  mi- 
gration or  death.  It  is  true,  we 
have  no  historical  record  to  go  upon 
in  this  matter,  but  what  then? 
What  is  historical  data,  or  of  what 
value  the  suppositions  and  fine- 
spun theories  of  Neubur  and 
others,  who,  ignorant  of  the  laws 
of  natural  phenomena,  depend 
on  uncertain  tradition,  and  often, 
indeed,  on  miraculous,  or  super-na- 
tural authority,  for  their  narratives? 
The  ignorance,  or  silence  rather,  of 
history,  in  regard  to  the  Mongolian 
element,  until  a  few  centuries  prior 
to  Christianity,  does  not  necessarily 
infer  that  they  were  unknown  to  us. 
It  only  shows  that  in  the  then  limit- 
ed knowledge  of  our  race,  and  espe- 
cially its  limited  means  of  express- 
ing itself,  or  of  preserving  a  record 
of  its  acts,  a  blank  is  left  for  us, 
which,  though  we  cannot  fill  it  up, 
we  can  venture  on  probabilities, 
which,  being  in  accord  with  the  laws 
of  nature  and  our  actual  knowledge 
at  this  time,  are  at  all  events  rea- 
sonable. 

Each  race,  or  species  of  mankind, 
being  created  within,  or  adapted  to, 
and  therefore  designed  for,  its  cen- 
tre of  existence,  it  will  remain  there, 
despite  all  the  chances,  and  all  the 
efforts,  contrivance  or  power  of  hu- 
man kind.  It  is  true,  the  Caucasian 
man  can  live  anywhere,  but  only  in 
accord  with  his  organic  structure, 
and  while,  as  the  master  or  guide  of 
the  negro,  he  can  live  under  the 
equator,  if  he  departs  from  this  role, 
and  ventures  on  that  of  the  negro, 
he  can  no  more  exist  in  the  tropics 
than  can  the  negro  in  the  Arctic 
circle.     Hence,  Caucasian  conquer 
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ors  who  invaded  and  overrun  re- 
gions occupied  by  Mongolians,  would 
soon  be  unable  to  hold  their  ground, 
and  save  as  a  dyansty,  or  caste 
living  in  accord  with  the  Caucasian 
organism,  they  would  be  driven  back, 
or  most  probably  "die  out."  As  for 
example,  the  white  or  Caucasian 
people  of  Jamaica,  who,  in  the  thirty 
years  the;T  have  abolished,  abdi- 
cated, or  sorght  to  "  abolish,"  the 
role  of  the  Caucasian,  and  enact  that 
of  the  negro,  have  declined  from 
27,000  to  less  than  13,000,  and  a  few 
years  hence  must  be  utterly  extinct 
of  course.  Or,  as  in  Massachusetts; 
where  the  miserable  negro  is  forced 
into  the  role  of  the  Caucasian,  we 
only  need  to  look  at  the  census  re- 
turns to  know,  absolutely  know, 
when  there  will  not  be  a  single  one 
of  these  hapless  creatures  left  in 
that  State.  From  time  immemorial, 
therefore,  it  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  as  wave  alter  wave  of  con- 
quering Caucasians,  beat  upon  the 
mighty  plateaus  and  table  lands  of 
Mongolia,  there  were  also  instances 
where  vast  reactions  fo'lowed,  and 
whole  nations  were  swept  from  ex- 
istence, or,  as  we  have  supposed, 
were  impelled  into  Europe  from 
Central  Asia,  by  Mongolic  pressure. 
And,  indeed,  a  certain  portion  of  this 
action  and  reaction — this  conquer- 
ing tendency  of  Caucasian  hordes, 
and  this  mighty  reaction  of  Mongo- 
lic masses  to  recover  their  lost  ter- 
ritory— in  a  word,  the  action  of  this 
mighty,  all-pervading,  and  unchang- 
able  law  of  God,  that  keops  each 
race  or  species  within  the  centre  of 
existence  He  has  assigned  to  it  from 
the  beginning — this  organic  and 
eternal  law  is  sufficiently  revealed 
to  us,  even  in  the  imperfect  history 
of  the  past. 


The  vast  Caucasian  hordes  that 
came  rushing  into  Europe  in  the 
early  Christian  centuries,  as  if  im- 
pelled by  some  gigantic  and  irresist- 
able  pressure  in  the  rear,  was  fol- 
lowed, at  least  on  one  occasion,  by 
Mongolian  masses,  over  southern 
Europe,  and  into  the  very  heart  of 
France. 

Attila,  in  the  fourth  century,  with 
his  innumerable  hosts,  swept  over 
Italy,  a  veritable  "  scourge  of  God," 
as  he  proclaimed  himself,  and  his 
terrible  march  was  only  interrupted 
at  Chalons,  in  France. 

Attila  himself,  and,  no  doubt,  the 
chiefs  of  these  hordes,  were  Cau- 
casians or  of  predominating  Cau- 
casian blood,  but  ruling  over  the 
mighty  region  stretching  from  the 
Danube  to  the  borders  of  China, 
the  Mongolic  element  must  have 
formed  the  main  material  of  his  in- 
numerable hosts.  His  interruption 
at  Chalons  by  the  heroic  Gauls,  his 
preparation  for  battle,  that  mighty 
pyramid  of  his  of  gold  and  silver 
ornaments,  the  spoils  of  battle,  of 
his  favorite  slaves  and  his  five  hun- 
dred wives,  and,  last  of  all,  himself 
arrayed  in  his  richest  robes,  and 
crowns,  standing  on  the  pinnacle, 
with  orders  to  fire  the  vast  struc- 
ture in  case  his  army  was  defeated, 
is  certainly  one  of  the  grandest 
spectacles  in  history,  however  bar- 
baric and  terrible  it  may  appear  to 
our  modern  habits.  And  his  re- 
pulse and  retreat  from  Chalons, 
and,  though  not  defeated,  his  aban- 
donment of  the  design  to  over- 
spread and  conquer  western  as  well 
as  eastern  Europe,  when  all  seemed 
easy  and  at  his  mercy,  is  one  of 
those  transcendent  things  that  mys- 
tify and  bewilder  historians,  who, 
ignorant  of  the  organic  laws  that 
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govern  races,  are  unable  to  com- 
prehend either  the  causes  of  these 
invasions,  or  why  they  are  sus- 
pended. 

Attila's  invasion  of  western  Eu- 
rope was  simply  a  Mongolian  reac- 
tion, which  not  only  rolled  back 
the  innumerable  Caucasian  hordes 
that  had  even  penetrated  China,  as 
well  as  spread  over  the  great  table 
lands  of  Mongolia  proper,  and  the 
mighty  momentum  of  this  reaction 
carried  it  as  far  as  Chalons,  but 
there  spent  itself,  and  the  waves 
rolled  back  so  entirely  that,  save  a 
few  thousand  Laplanders,  there  is 
not  even  a  trace  of  Mongolic  blood 
in  Europe.  The  fixed,  underlying, 
all-pervading  laws  of  adaptation, 
which  confine  all  the  species  of 
men,  as  well  as  animals,  to  their 
centres  of  existence,  and  to  which 
our  own  race,  industrially  consider- 
ed, is  no  exception,  has,  therefore, 
despite  the  mutations  and  chances 
that  rule  the  world,  to  a  certain 
extent,  kept  the  Mongolian  and 
Caucasian  within  the  boundaries 
assigned  them  by  the  Almighty 
Creator.  But  there  is  a  vast  region 
that  may  be  called  a  debatable  land, 
that  is,  where  either  race,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  or  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, may  exist,  and  we  do 
not  know  enough  of  this,  or  rather 
onr  experience  of  the  Mongolian 
nature  is  too  limited  to  define  it 
with  anything  like  accuracy.  At- 
tila's  seat  of  empire,  or  rather  his 
headquarters,  were  on  the  Danube, 
somewhere  where  stands  the  mo- 
dern Buda,  but  his  power  stretched 
to  the  borders  of  China,  and  must 
have  included  many  millions  of 
Caucasians  and  mongrel  elements 
as  well  as  Mongolians.  Under  the 
general  term  of   Tartars,   ethnolo- 


gists have  included  vast  popula- 
tions, a  large  portion  of  which  were 
doubtless  pure  Caucasians,  though 
the  larger  portion  were,  no  doubt, 
Mongolian.  The  reflex  of  the 
mighty  tide  that  swept  westward 
with  Attila  doubtless  carried  back 
with  it  innumerable  Caucasian 
females,  and  these,  always  taken  as 
wives  and  concubines  by  the  chiefs, 
preserved  those  numerous  dynas- 
ties which  have  so  long  ruled  ever 
the  regions  distinctly  Mongolian. 

The  next  great  Mongolian  inva- 
sion, or  recovery  of  debatable  ter- 
ritory distinctly  known  to  history, 
is  that  of  Genghis  Khan,  who, 
gathering  innumerable  hosts,  swept 
down  on  the  old  Caucasian  popula- 
tions of  Asia,  rather  than  westward 
into  Europe.  Again,  vast  popula- 
tions, whole  nations,  were  swept 
from  existence,  disappeared  as  ef- 
fectually as  if  the  earth  had  opened 
and  swallowed  them  up.  Finally, 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  came 
another  of  these  human  tornadoes, 
under  Tamerlane,  which  swept  over 
Caucasian  Asia,  and  even  into 
Africa,  conquering  Egypt,  and 
stretching  its  western  wings  almost 
to  Constantinople.  His  conquest 
of  Persia,  of  all  the  old  distinctive 
Caucasian  populations  of  Asia,  his 
capture  of  Bagdad,  and  his  pyra- 
mid of  ninety  thousand  heads  in  the 
grand  square  of  that  ancient  city, 
is  another  of  those  puzzles  that  so 
mystify  historians.  Like  Attila  and 
Genghis  Khan,  Tamerlane  was  a 
Caucasian,  and  his  chiefs  were 
doubtless  Caucasian,  or  the  off- 
spring of  Caucasian  mothers,  but  a 
vast  majority  of  his  innumerable 
hosts  were  no  doubt  Mongolian. 
With  an  inferior  organization,  the 
Mongolian  is  apathetic  rather  than 
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cruel,  his  lower  nature  cannot  sym- 
pathize with  ours,   and,   therefore, 
that  huge  pyramid  of  heads  at  Bag- 
dad was  less  inflicted  as  a  punish- 
ment,  or  love   of   cruelty,    than   it 
was  a  vanity  to   display  his  might 
and  power.     Tamerlane  himself,  or 
left  to  himself,  would  have  no  in- 
stinct of  this  kind,  though  utterly 
careless  of  life,   but,  suggested  to 
him  by  his  Mongolian  followers,  he 
naturally  indulged  them  in  such  a 
gratification  of   their  vanity.      He 
also  ruled  over  most  of  the  region 
between  the  Danube  and  China,  and 
when  he  determined  on  his  invasion 
of  the  old  Caucasian  Asia,  emerged 
from     those    gates    or     passes    of 
Derbend,   through   which   Genghis 
Khan  had  marched  with  three  hun- 
dred    thousand     horsemen.        His 
conquests  were  much  more  exten- 
sive, for  while  one  wing  of  his  in- 
numerable hosts  swept  over  Persia 
and  even  included  Egypt,  the  ex- 
treme    western     wing     threatened 
Europe,  and  for  years  it  was  a  re- 
frain in  the  churches,  even  in  the 
British  Islands,  "  God  save  us  from 
the  Tartars."     Indeed,  if  his  atten- 
tion in  his  old   age  had  not  been 
directed  to  India,  it  is  quite  proba- 
ble that  he  would  have  attempted 
the  role  of  Attila,  and,  being  him- 
self a  much  greater  man,  with  infi- 
nitely greater  and  better  organized 
armies   to   march   with,   he    would 
have    been   irresistible,   and  swept 
over  western  Europe  as  easily  as  he 
did  over  the  old  Asiatic  world.    His 
invasion  of  India  was  equally  suc- 
cessful with  his  other  enterprizes, 
but  he  was  now  an  old  man,  and  did 
not  live  to  complete  his  work,  and,  the 
wearer  of  twenty-eight  crowns,  and 
ruler  over  more  men  than  any  other 
that    ever  lived    upon    the    earth, 


finished   his   career    just  when   he 
was  about  to  complete  the  greatest 
of     all    his     wonderful    conquests. 
The   Great    Mogul    dynasty   which 
he    founded,    or    rather   which  he 
claimed    to     have    inherited    from 
Genghis  Khan,  did  not   long  sur- 
vive  him,  save   in   the   subsequent 
conquest  of  China  by  the  Moguls, 
and   which   still    rules    that    great 
empire.       But    all    those    gigantic 
movements,    those    real    conquests 
and    mighty   inundations    that    at 
times  swept  over  the  ancient  world, 
and   prostrated  whole   populatious 
beneath  the  tread  of  innumerable 
horsemen,  and,  indeed,  that  swept 
away  cities  and  whole   nations   as 
utterly  as  if  the  earth  had  opened 
and  engulfed  them,  were  always  led 
by  Caucasians,   and,   therefore,   do 
not  belong   to   the   specific  history 
of  the  Mongolian.     They  were  the 
action   and  reaction  of    the   great 
primal  law  that  confines  each  spe- 
cies of  man   to  his   own   centre  of 
existence,  and  with  a  vast   region 
that  may  be  called  debatable  terri- 
tory, and  the  approximation  of  the 
Mongolian  to  our  own   race,  with 
the   facility  of   intermarriage,    and 
the  constant  custom  of  the  chiefs 
to  select  Caucasian  wives  from  the 
female   captives,   it   will    be   easily 
understood  how  it  came  that,  even 
in    recovering    their    own    specific 
centre     of     existence,     Mongolian 
masses    were   always   led   by   Cau- 
casian chiefs.     Indeed,  we  know  so 
little   of  the  real   facts   that   enter 
into  this  matter,    that   many  have 
supposed  an  intermediate   race  or 
species  of  man  between  the  Caucasian 
and  Mongolian,   and  it  may  be  so, 
though,  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge,  the  probabil.ties  are  to 
the  contrary,   and  that  the  nume- 
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rous  castes  and  dynasties  founded 
in  India,  &c,  are  the  descendants 
of  Caucasian  conquerors,  more  or 
less  mingled  with  Mongol  blood. 
But  be  this  as  it  may,  both  Cau- 
casian and  Mongolian  are  now,  as  re- 
gards masses,  within  their  own  cen- 
tres' of  existence,  and,  though  an 
English  dynasty  now  rules  India,  it 
is  only  able  to  preserve  itself  by 
accessions  from  without.  Or,  in 
other  words,  if  there  were  no 
more  Englismen  permitted  to  go  to 
India,  that  rule  would  soon  termi- 
nate; and,  as  it  is,  most  probably 
this  generation  will  witness  the 
downfall  of  British  rule  in  India. 
It  is  obvious  that  certain  races  or 
species  of  men  are  designed  for 
juxtaposition,  for  otherwise  the 
finest  and  most  fertile  portion  of 
the  earth  would  be  created  in  vain. 
But  it  may  be  doubted,  perhaps,  if 
the  Caucasian  and  Mongol  were 
thus  designed.  At  all  events,  our 
experience  is  too  limited  to  deter- 
mine. It  may  be  that  the  Cau- 
casian dynasties  in  India  have  be- 
nefited the  millions  of  Mongols, 
and  the  English  rule,  most  of  all, 
has  been  a  great  blessing  to  them, 
but,  it  is  repeated,  our  experience 
is  too  limited  to  determine  this 
matter  now.  There  have  been  a 
multitude  of  assertions  in  respect 
to  these  Indian  populations,  the 
most  absurd  of  which,  perhaps,  is 
that  imaginary  "India  trade"  which 
the  world  is  supposed  to  have  cou- 
tended  for.  There  never  was  any 
such  thing  as  an  "  Eastern  or  India 
trade"'  before  the  English  conquest 
of  Hindoostan.  There  always  was  a 
certain  amount  of  traffic  carried  on 
in  Oriental  cities,  but  it  was  con- 
fined to  diamonds,  precious  stones, 
a  few  silks  and  fine  linen,  and  that 


which  we  call  commerce  never  had 
any  existence  until  the  discovery  of 
America  and  the  cultivation  of 
those  great  tropical  products,  which 
in  these  times  are  so  essential  to 
human  welfare.  India,  like  the 
rest  cf  Asia,  hod  great  cities,  but 
commerce,  as  we  now  understand 
it,  never  existed,  and  never  will  ex- 
ist, save  as  there  may  be  Caucasian 
masses  that  need  for  their  comfort 
and  well-being  an  exchange  of  pro- 
ducts. The  Mongolic  hordes  of 
China,  India,  Japan,  &c,  will  never 
need  or  want  our  manufactures, 
and,  save  their  tea — a  product 
specific  to  their  centres  of  life — Cau- 
casian masses  are  not  likely  to  want 
their  products.  True,  India,  after 
they  lost  their  American  empire, 
was  made  to  supply  its  place  by  the 
English,  and  now,  after  they  have 
deluded  us  into  such  a  stupendous 
social  cataclysis  and  industrial  sui- 
cide as  the  destruction  of  our  cot- 
ton production,  they  will  monopo- 
lize tropical  production,  and  with 
it,  of  course,  the  commerce  of  the 
world.  But,  even  if  we  may  suppose 
such  a  frightful  self-destruction  as 
the  "freedom"  of  negroes,  and  the 
consequent  loss  of  those  great  sta- 
ples that  have  formed  the  material 
of  our  foreign  commerce  and  built 
up  our  Atlantic  cities,  the  English 
tenure  in  Hindoostan  is  a  slight  one, 
and,  on  the  very  first  shock  to  the 
British  aristocracy,  Fenianism,  or 
war  with  France,  or  almost  any 
grave  affair,  Hindoostan  will  be  lost 
at  once.  But  it  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  the  American  tropical 
production  is  to  be  permanently 
lost,  or  that  we  shall  absolutely  de- 
stroy ourselves  in  the  mad  attempt 
to  reverse  the  order  of  nature,  and 
equalize  with  the  lowest  of  all  the 
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races,  five  removes  even  from  the 
Mongolian,  two  hundred  millions 
of  whom  are  now  ruled  over  by 
half  a  million  of  Englishmen. 

We  shall  soon  reach  a  crisis  in 
this  sinful  and  revolting  madness, 
and  the  negro,  restored  to  his  nor- 
mal condition  and  natural  relation 
to  us,  will  be  vastly  more  available 
in  the  grand  future  of  American 
civilization  than  in  the  past;  and, 
even  if  England  retain  her  East 
Indian  empire  for  centuries  to 
come,  she  cannot  rival  us  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  great  tropical 
staples,  so  essential  to  our  modern 
civilization.  It  is  not  only  that  we 
have  a  good  cotton  belt,  but  we  are 
much  nearer  the  centres  of  demand 
and  supply,  and,  better  than  all 
beside,  we  have  the  best  labor  sys- 
tem the  world  ever  saw.  However 
ignorant  of  the  natural  relations 
and  social  adaptations  of  other 
races,  we  have  solved  the  problem 
of  our  relation  to  the  negro  with 
absolute  certainty,  a,  d  wLh  a  be- 
neticene  and  perfection  unparalleled 
in  human  experience.  There  may 
be  some  things,  indeed  many 
things,  to  be  improved  in  the  fu- 
ture, but  the  soc'al  relations  of 
white  and  negro  on  the  day  when 
Lincoln  was  elected  was  the  most 
perfect,  as  well  as  the  most  bene- 
ficent, of  all  the  human  relations 
and  social  adaptations  witnessed  in 
the  world's  history.  And  when  the 
madness  of  the  hour  subsides,  and 
ouj  people  are  restored  to  their 
senses,  not  only  will  the  poor,  help- 
less negroes  again  be  protected  and 
cared  for  by  kind  and  provident 
masters  within  our  own  territory, 
but  everywhere  south  of  our  pre- 
sent limits,  social  order,  production, 
life  and  civilization   will   again  be 


set  m  motion  throughout  tropical 
America.  It  is  repeated,  that  even 
if  England  could  continue  her  rule 
in  India,  she  never  could  compete 
with  us  in  the  cul  ivat'on  of  the 
great  tropical  staples,  and  with 
them  the  commerce  of  the  world, 
but  it  is  altogether  impossible  she 
can  hold  India  more  than  a  score 
or  so  of  years. 

What  is  to  be  the  future  of  the 
great  Mongolic  hordes  of  China,  Ja- 
pan, &c,  no  one  may  say,  but  the 
stupid  notion  that  they  are  ever  to 
be  "  civilized"  according  to  our  mo- 
del, is  of  course  absurd.  It  may  be 
that  the  English  rule  in  India  is 
right,  and  that  the  innumerable  mil- 
lions of  China  and  Japan  are  des- 
tined, in  the  order  of  Providence,  to 
be  similarly  ruled  by  Caucasian  con- 
querors. If  so,  it  may  easily  be  un- 
derstood that  they  may  become 
Christian  and  civilized  alter  the  mo- 
del of  their  Caucasian  rulers  ;  but 
in  the  meantime,  the  stupendous 
tomfoolery  of  "  missionary"  efforts 
should  be  understood  and  exposed, 
as  they  are  in  fact  just  as  foolish, 
imposs  ble,  and  nonsensical  as  writ- 
ing in  the  sands  of  the  sea  that  beats 
upon  their  shores.  If,  however,  it 
should  ever  be  the  case  that  they 
were  ruled  by  Caucasians,  then  a 
Pacific  Kailway  would  doubtless  pay, 
for  in  addition  to  numerous  me- 
chanics filling  up  the  cities,  undtr 
the  superintendence  of  Caucasian 
planters,  these  vast  populations 
would  be  rendered  available,  and 
they  would  also,  to  a  certain  extent, 
acquire  the  habits  and  wants  of  their 
masters,  and  consume  a  certain  por- 
tion of  our  manufactures.  But  left 
to  themselves,  their  trade  with  us 
and  the  rest  of  the  world  must  be 
trifling  indeed,  and   scarcely   to  be 
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considered  at  all  as  an  element  of 
support  in  the  future  of  Pacific  rail- 
roads. As  observed,  while  each  race 
or  species  of  mankind  is  adapted 
and  designed  for  its  own  centre  of 
existence,  there  is  a  debatable  re- 
gion where  both  white  and  Mongo- 
lian, as  we  see  here  of  both  white  and 
negro,  is  possible  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent. The  semi- Asiatic  ethnography 
of  the  Pacific  slope  may  possibly 
admit  of  a  permanent  Mongolian 
population,  but  this  must  be  deter- 
mined by  experience  in  the  future. 
But  east  of  the  mountains  admits  of 
no  doubt,  and  the  criminal  as  well 
as  foolish  notion  of  getting  "Coo- 
lies" for  southern  plantations  must 
be  abandoned  at  once.  It  is  a  crime 
against  themselves,  and  a  sin  against 
the  Creator  to  "  abolish,"  or  to  strive 
to  abolish  their  natural  rule  and 
guidance  over  the  negro;  but  when, 
in  addition  to  this,  they  import  Coo- 
lies into  America,&c.,wiiere  they  must 


perish  of  necessity,  as  absolutely  as 
fish  taken  out  of  water,  though 
not  so  immediately,  then  a  double 
crime  is  committed  against  the  na- 
tural order.  Each  of  God's  crea- 
tures ha  \  the  right  to  live  in  the 
centre  of  existence,  and  according 
to  the  circumstances  He  has  adapt- 
ed it  to,  and  He  has  given  us  rea- 
son, and  endowed  us  with  the  capa- 
city to  understand  its  nature  and 
wants,  whether  Mongolian,  Indian, 
Malay  or  Negro,  and  holds  us  res- 
ponsible for  the  consequences.  And 
if  through  our  ignorance  and  folly 
we  are  faithless  to  this  sacred  duty, 
and  destroy  the  negro,  by  forcing 
him  to  submit  to  laws,  &c,  pioper 
to  ourselves,  or  thrust  the  Mongo- 
lian into  centres  of  life  where  he 
must  perish,  there  comes  sooner  or 
later  a  corresponding  punishment 
for  crimes  so  atrocious  and  unnatu- 
ral against  humanity,  and  such  sins 
against  the  Almighty  Creator  of  all. 


SONNET. -AFTER  THE  ITALIAN. 


[BY  MKS.    HELEN  EICH.] 


Come,  where  these  lips  in  trembles  wait  to  press  thee  ; 
Come,  where  these  loving  arms  would  oft  caress  thee  ; 
Come,  where  but  waits  this  heaving  heart  to  bless  thee, 
Come,  darling  monarch,  hero,  poet,  love. 
Oh  !  I  have  sighed  thy  n  me  to  every  tender 
And  beauteous  star  upon  night's  studded  breast ; 
Dearest,  this  soul  impatient  would  surr  3nder 
Its  greitest  wealth  for  thy  acceptance  blest. 

Stainless  and  matchless  one,  my  God  who  loveth, 
Foigive  the  worship  welling  up  to  thee— 
Such  love  no  anget  ever  disapproved — 
Come,  my  heart's  king,  to  happiness  and  me. 
Oh,  I  have  counted  all  the  weary  hours 
That  Lie  like  death  between  me  and  thy  face, 
And  my  fond  spirit  summons  all  its  powers 
For  strength  to  wait  the  bliss  of  thy  embrace. 
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A  SHAKP  LETTEE  FEOM  A  SOUTHERN  GENTLEMAN. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Old  Guard  : — 


Sib — In  the  editorial  notes  of  The  Old 
Guard  for  December,  in  the  course  of 
some  observations  touching  the  effort  now 
being  made  to  Africanize  the  South,  you 
say  :  "At  any  rate,  nothing  can  be  worse 
than  for  the  whites  to  go  into  a  campaign 
of  equal  voting  with  the  negroes.  A  strife 
with  negroes  for  the  mastery  at  the  ballot- 
box  is  the  deepest  degradation  which  it  is 
possible  for  white  men  to  descend  to." 
If  all  this  were  true,  it  would  ill  become 
you,  as  a  member  of  the  Democratic  party 
of  the  North,  to  remind  us  of  it.  Sir,  we 
southrons  bitterly  feel  our  degradation, 
but  we  have  not  "descended"  to  it;  the 
humiliation  has  been  forced  upon  us,  and 
when  we  forget  that  by  the  votes  and  bayonets 
of  the  northern  Democracy  this  damnable 
despotism  has  been  fastened  on  our  necks, 
then,  and  not  till  then,  will  we  allow  your 
right  to  tannt  us  with  it.  Does  the  sick 
man  degrade  himself  by  swallowing  the 
bitter  pill  which  alone  can  save  him  from 
the  death  by  fever?  But,  sir,  the  black 
vomit  of  Radicalism  is  upon  us.  The  ballot- 
box  appears  to  be — here  in  Virginia,  at 
least — our  only  remedy.  Shall  we  not  use 
it?  'Tis  a  desperate  chance,  I  grant  you; 
but  can  you  show  us  a  better  ?  Ah  !  sir, 
we  may  not  curse  this  tyranny  quite  so 
loudly  as  yourself,  but  be  assured  our 
hatred  of  it  is  none  the  less  intense  be- 
cause of  enforced  silence.  Besides,  our 
memories  are  not  so  short  but  we  recollect 
that  just  as  you  denounce  it  now,  so  did 
you  and  your  party  denounce  it  six  years 
ago,  at  its  inception.  Sir,  did  you  make 
your  words  good  ?  Let  the  thousands  of 
Confederate  dead  answer — killed  by  De- 
mocrats for  defending  Democratic  princi- 
ples !  You  might  have  strangled  the 
monstrous  birth  in  its  cradle.  Conscious 
of  your  power,  you  refused  to  use  it.  Nay 
more,  forswearing  all  your  brave  words, 
and  led  on  by  a  mad  lust  for  plun  'er,  dis- 


guised in  the  garb  of  patriotism,  you  lent 
your  strength  of  numbers  to  swell  the 
thieving,  murdering,  house-burning,  wo- 
man-raping army  of  invasion.  Sir,  when 
I  say  you,  I  mean,  of  course,  the  Demo- 
cratic party  of  the  North,  of  which  party 
you  are  now  one  of  the  acknowledged 
leaders.  For  yourself  individually — The 
Old  Guard — no  southern  man  can  be  in- 
sensible to  the  noble  stand  you  have  taken 
— aye,  and  held,  too,  in  the  face  of  oppo- 
sition before  which  many  forgot  their  man- 
hood. But,  sir,  not  even  by  you  do  we  like 
to  be  taunted  for  that  which  is  not  our  do- 
ing, but  the  result  of  the  cowardice,  or 
lack  of  principle,  of  your  own  party.  It 
may  be  as  you  say,  that  you  "cm  conceive 
of  no  '  lower  deep'  "  than  the  effort  which  is 
going  to  be  made  by  Virginians  to  vole  down 
the  deviltries  of  Hunn'cutt  and  Underwood, 
but  you  mn  y  rest  assured,  sir,  that  the  fu- 
ture historian  of  "the  best  government 
the  world  ever  saw"  will  not  be  similarly 
perplexed;  he  will  unhesitatingly  award 
the  palm  for  deliberate  meanness  and  un- 
manly desertion  of  principle  to  the  Democratic 
party  of  the  northern  States— not  to  the  men 
who  for  four  long  years,  against  tremen- 
dous odds,  waged  war  in  defence  of  those 
very  principles  which  your  party  had  so 
shamelessly  forsworn.  Sir,  you  may 
publish  th  s  letter  or  not,  as  you  please; 
but  be  assured  of  this,  Virginia  has  not 
been  completely  unmanne  i  by  defeat,  as 
she  will  certainly  show  when  the  proper  oc- 
casion presents  itself.  Meantime,  while  we 
love  and  admire  The  Old  Guard,  and  cry 
God  speed  to  it  in  the  good  work,  the  De- 
mocracy of  the  North  will  have  to  give  us 
some  better  earnest  of  sincerity  than  fair 
words  ere  we  can  fully  trust  it  again. 
I  remain  very  sincerely 

and  hopefully  yours, 

W.  H.  Kempeb. 
Hampden- Sidney  College,  Va. 
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"We  readily  concede  that  there  is 
much  justice  in  the  above  sharp 
letter.  But  is  there  not  some  fal- 
lacy in  the  idea  that  voting  with 
negroes,  under  the  "  reconstruc- 
tion" acts  of  Congress,  can  be  a 
possible  remedy  for  the  white  peo- 
ple of  the  South  ?  Those  acts  were 
framed  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
the  negroes  the  control  of  the 
s  mthern  States.  We  have  been 
confident  from  the  beginning  that 
the  best  policy  of  the  southern  peo- 
ple was  to  ignore  altogether  the  le- 
gality of  those  acts,  and  treat  them 
as  nullities,  by  bearing  no  part  in 
the  horrid  farce  of  reconstruction. 
Have  not  the  results  thus  far  de- 
monstrated that  such  was  the  true 
policy?  Th^re  is  no  possible  re- 
medy for  the  southern  people  that 
does  not  assert  the  illegality  of  the 
whole  scheme  of  Congress;  and  a 
Lttle  longer  endurance  on  the  part 
of  the  whites  will  witness  its  com- 
plete and  everlasting  overthrow. 
That  sort  of  reconstruction  can 
never  be  made  legal  unless  the 
whites  accept  it,  and  vote  under  it. 

Then  our  correspondent  is  too 
rweepirg  in  his  censures  of  tne 
Democratic  party.  The  evidence 
that  the  masses  of  that  party  here 
in  the  North  never  approved  of  the 
war,  is  seen  in  the  acts  of  extraor- 
dinary despotism  and  oppression 
to  which  the  Lincoln  administra- 
tion had  to  resort  to  suppress  free- 
dom of  speech  and  of  the  press. 
Ihe  wnole  country  had  to  be  put 
under  a  system  of  spies  and  infor- 
mers. T  ey  were  as  thick  as  the 
vermin  of  Egypt.  Prison  doors 
yawned  at  every  Democrat.  That, 
we  say,  was  proof  enough  of  the 
unpopularity  of  the  war  among  the 
rank   and  file   of    the    Democratic 


party.     We  do  not,   however,  seek 
to  disguise  the  fact  that  the  party 
was  fearfully   demoralized;  but  for 
that  southern  politicians  must  bare 
a  share  of  the  blame,  for  they,  too, 
often  struck  palms  with  the  Aboli- 
tion wing  of  the  party,   in  opposi- 
tion to   the  true  old    Jackson   De- 
mocracy,    which     always     re  isted 
every  form  of  the  Abolition  heresy. 
There  were  many  examples  of  this 
which  often   discouraged   and   dis- 
gusted  the    true    and    unflinching 
Democrats  of  the  North.     We  have 
space   here   but    for   one   example. 
During  the  administration  of   Mr. 
Pi  rce  almost  the  entire  patronage 
of  the  government  in  the  northern 
States  was  given  to   the  Abolition 
wing  of  the  party.     This  was,  in  a 
great   measure,    brought  about   by 
the   apostacy   of   Governor  Marcy, 
who  was  a  leading  member  of  the 
cabinet.       In   the   w1  ole    State   of 
New  York,  Judge  Bronson,  collec- 
tor of  the  port  of  the  city,  was  al- 
most    he   only   man    holding   any 
considerable  place  under  President 
Pierc    who  was  not  of  the  Abolition 
wing  of  the  party.     And  he,  for  1  e- 
iusing  to  appoint  Abolitionists  to 
office,  was  removed,  and  his  remo- 
val was  urged  by  Mr.   Guthrie,  of 
Kentucky,  who  was  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  was  endorsed  by  Mr. 
Davis  and  Mr.  Dobbin.     We  had  a 
long   interview  with   two   of  these 
gentlemen  upon  the  subject  of  this 
removal  of  Judge  Bionson,  and  we 
earnestly  warned  them  that  it  wou.d 
be  impossible  to  sustain  the   com- 
promise measures  of  1850,  if  their 
true  friends  were  to  be  thus  perse- 
cuted by  the  countenance  of  south- 
ern  politicians.       It   was   at   com- 
plaints  set   on   foot  by  John  Van 
Buren    and    John    Cochrane    that 
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Judge  Bronson  was  removed.  At 
the  National  Democratic  Conven- 
tion which  nominated  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan for  President,  the  Abolition 
wing  and  what  was  called  the  pro- 
slavery  wing  of  the  Democratic 
party  of  the  State  of  New  York 
both  had  delegates.  After  much 
debate  the  Convention  decided,  by 
a  majority  of  twenty,  that  the  anti- 
Abolition  wing  were  the  regulars, 
and  that  the  Freesoil,  or  Van  Buren 
wing,  were,  therefore,  the  irregulars. 
(Grant  was  a  member  of  this  Con- 
vention, and  voted  every  time  for 
the  "  Hards.")  But  it  is  a  remark- 
able fact  that  the  pure  old  Jackson 
Democracy  was  indebted  to  north- 
ern delegates  for  seventeen  of  its 
majority  of  twenty  in  that  Conven- 
tion. Of  the  southern  delegates, 
sixty  voted  for  the  anti-_ibolition 
wing,  and  fifty-seven  cast  their 
votes  for  the  Yan  Buren  Abolition 
faction.  Now  this  thing  went  on 
for  a  long  time,  and  it  did  much  to 
disorganize  the  Democratic  party 
at  the  North,  and  debauch  it  with 
the  heresies  of  Freesoil  and  Abo- 
litionism. So  our  respected  cor- 
respondent will  see  that  southern 
politicians  must  share  the  blame  of 
innoculating  the  Democratic  party 
with  heresies  which  finally  over- 
threw it.  If  hereafter  the  southern 
men  will  vote  solid  and  unyielding- 
ly with  the  men  in  the  North  who 
proclaim  and  stand  by  the  true 
principles,  they  will  keep  the  great 
Democratic  party  triumphantly 
right.  We  do  not  speak  of  men, 
though.  We  mean  principles.  Yote 
for  principles,  and  hold  no  fellow- 
ship with  any  class  of  politicians 
whose  principles  are  destructive  of 
State  sovereignty  and  white  supre- 
macy.    The  men  of   this  faith  are 


in  an  overwhelming  majority  in 
this  country,  if  they  will  always 
act  together,  and  refuse  political 
countenance  to  any  of  the  fatal 
and  destructive  contrary  opinions. 
It  was  the  fault  of  leading  poli- 
ticians North  and  South  that  the 
Democratic  party  became  divid- 
ed by  the  heresies  of  anti-negro- 
subordination.  Had  the  South  al- 
ways resolutely  refused  to  go  with, 
or  vote  for,  any  party  holding  such 
abominable  sentiments,  they  could 
never  have  made  the  least  perma- 
nent progress  in  the  Democratic 
party.  It  will  hereafter  be  in  the 
power  of  the  South  to  keep  the 
Democratic  party  clean  of  these 
fanaticisms,  by  refusing  any  support 
or  countenance  to  any  man  or  any 
faction  tainted  with  such  fatal  er- 
rors. At  least,  it  will  not  be  long 
before  the  South  will  have  the 
power  to  give  the  Democratic  party 
success  or  defeat  in  every  national 
campaign.  We  hope  to  see  her  use 
that  power  more  wisely  than  she 
has  in  the  past. 

But  we  desire  it  to  be  under- 
stood that  The  Old  Guard  is 
not  solicitous  for  the  triumph 
of  the  Democratic  party  as  an 
agency  for  distributing  the  spoils 
of  office.  We  care  nothing  for  the 
Democratic  party  except  in  so  far 
as  it  protects  and  defends  a  great 
principle.  We  take  little  part  in 
working  the  mere  machinery  of  the 
party;  its  principles  chiefly  concern 
us,  and  we  have  no  preference 
whatever  for  men,  except  that  they 
shall  be  true  and  faithful  represen- 
tatives of  the  great  and  sacred 
principles  which  are  to  be  present- 
ed. A  popular  canvass,  embracing 
only  men,  without  reference  to  their 
principles,  is  a  sure  sign  of  the  de- 
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cay  of  public  virtue,  and  of  the  ap-  the  Democratic  p^rty,   North   and 

proaching  fall  of  a  republic.     Men  South,  had  always  given  the  leaders 

who  propose  such  a  canvass  must  this    wholesome    lesson — that    they 

surely  be  wanting  either  in  sagacity  must  put  forward  true  men  to  repre- 

or  in   patriotism.     The   great   vice  sent  connect  principles,  or  accept  de- 

which  has  brought  our  country  to  feat,   we   should  never    have    been 

its  present  condition  is  what  may  brought  into  this  gulf  of  blood  and 

be   denominated    the    personnel  of  despotism,  where  we  are  now  per- 

politics.     Men  of  no  principles,  or  ishing.     Always  a  fight  should  be 

even   of    known   wrong  principles,  made  against  bad  men  as  well  as 

will  be  put  forward  and  voted  for,  against  bad  principles.     Let  us  no 

on  the  score  of  availability.     This,  more  countenance  bad  men  than  bad 

we  say,  is  the  greatest  public  vice,  principles  on  the  ground  of   avail- 

And  it  is  a  vice  which  lies  at  the  ability,  and  the  greatest   source  of 

door  of  the  South  as  well  as  of  the  public   corruption   will    be   forever 

North.      If    the  honest  masses  of  removed. 


FRAGMENTS  FROM  THE  GREEK  OF  BION. 


SELF-RELIANCE. 


To  repair  to  an  artist,  in  every  case, 

Must  argue,  my  friend,  little  spirit  or  grace; 

How  idle  another's  assistance  to  ask  ! 

Go,  Irame  thy  own  pipe,  'tis  no  difficult  task. 


LOVE  AND   THE  MUSES. 


Go,  love,  invite  the  charming  choir  of  muses  ! 

Ye  muses  bring  back  love  again  ! 
And  may  your  song,  that  life's  sweet  balm  diffuses, 

Soothe  away  the  sense  of  pain. 


But  I  still  slope  my  solitary  way, 

And  whispering,  cruel  Galatea,  stray 

Along  the  shelving  cliff,  beside  the  beach, 

And  chase  sweet  hope,  though  wing'd  beyond  my  reach  J 

O,  may  the  lovely  phantom  yet  engage, 
Ev'n  at  close  of  Hint,  decliningia  *e ; 
Drest  in  the  tints  of  dear  delusion  rise, 
Nor  disappear  till  death  o'ershade  my  eyes. 


OUR  BOOK  TABLE. 


The  Rev.  Dr.  Adams  is  a  writer  with 
some  originality  of  thought,  and  with  a 
clear  style,  and  is  one  able  to  weave  words 
pleasantly  and  popularly  enough.  In  his 
Thanksgiving  Essays*  he  presents  his  read- 
ers with  a  series  of  papers,  generally  well- 
considered,  and  abounding  in  points  aptly 
put.  Had  the  reverend  gentleman  confined 
himself  strictly  to  his  province,  had  he 
been  content  to  teach  sound  doctrine  in 
religion,  and  guide  his  readers  in  the  path 
of  piety  and  morals,  his  book  could  have 
been  conscientiously  commended.  But  he 
is  a  victim  of  the  mania  of  the  day.  He 
confounds  the  pulpit  with  the  stump.  If  he 
does  not  indulge  in  unseemly  epithet,  it  is 
because  he  is  essentially  a  gentleman.  His 
manner  is  courteous,  from  instinct  and  ha- 
bit. But  in  entering  a  sphere  not  strictly 
his  own,  he  has  displayed  all  the  weakness 
of  ignorance — he  has  chosen  the  career  of 
the  partizan  without  that  knowledge  which 
might  make  h;s  service  effective.  It  was 
not  indeed  to  have  been  expected  that  a 
clergj^man  should  be  well  acquainted  with 
the  difference  between  the  schemes  of  gov- 
ernment proposed  by  contending  parties, 
but  that  he  should  display  such  profound 
ignorance  of  the  nature  of  the  Kevolution- 
ary  struggle  as  he  !-hows  in  his  fourteenth 
essay,  "Independence  not  Secession,"  sur- 
prises even  us,  accustomed  as  we  have  been 
to  great  displays  of  priestly  ignorance  on 
these  and  kindred  questions.  He  com- 
mences the  essay  with  an  amusing  blunder, 
attributing  to  John  Adams  the  words  which 
Webster  places,  by  the  pardonable  license 
of  the  orator,  in  his  mouth,  and  then  goes 
on  to  show  that  a  series  of  reasons  fo-  our 
revolt  against  Great  Britain  were  given  in 
our  Declaration  of  Independence.  He  does 
not  cite  them  —they  were  too  applicable  to 
another  and  a  more  recent  case.  Nor  does 
he  mention  the  fact  that  they  were  not  the 
real   cause,  of   the   rebellion.     They  were 

•  Thanksgiving ;  Memories  of  the  Day;  Helps  to 
the  Day.  By  William  Adams,  D.  D.  New  York : 
Charles  Scribner  &  Co.    12mo.,  pp.  372. 


merely  paraded  to  swell  the  column  of  our 
grievances.  We  had  endured  nearly  all 
without  thought  of  striking  a  blow.  The 
real  precipitating  cause  was  the  con  vie  ion 
that  if  we  submitted  patiently  to  violations 
of  the  spirit  of  the  British  Constitution, 
we  should  s-oon  have  further  invasions  of 
our  rights,  and  have  less  power  to  resist. 
We  went  to  war  to  prevent  rather  than  to 
punish.  This  was  evidently  the  motive  of 
those  engaged  in  the  later  rebellion  of  the 
South.  They  believed  certain  calamities 
would  come  unless  they  dissolved  the  bond 
that  bound  them  to  the  Federal  Union. 
They  had  many  and  serious  grievances — 
they  anticipated  more.  Those  they  expect- 
ed came,  the  more  so  because  of  their  re- 
volt. It  is  either  ignorance  or  disingenu- 
ousness  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Adams  not  to 
state  the  case  in  this  way.  His  position  in 
society,  the  air  of  candor  with  which  he 
wiites,  and  his  sacred  calling,  forbid  us  to 
charge  him  with  disingenuousness.  It 
must  therefore  be  gross  ignorance  on  his 
part — ignorance  of  the  identity  of  princi- 
ples underlying  both  struggles — principles 
that  will  vindicate  themselves  sooner  or 
later,  if  not  by  the  bullet,  then  by  the  bal- 
lot. In  both  instances  the  struggle  was 
against  arbitrary  power.  The  resiilts  were 
different.  But  while  we  excuse  him  from 
intentional  misrepresentation  in  that  mat- 
ter, it  stretches  our  forbearance  to  palliate 
his  offence,  when  he  tells  us  that  the  late 
rebellion  was  defeated  because  it  was  an 
offence  against  the  Almighty.  The  infer- 
ence he  would  have  us  draw  is  that  where 
a  rebellion  does  not  succeed,  it  is  without 
cause.  The  whole  history  of  the  world 
g  ves  the  lie  to  such  a  position.  From  the 
commencement  of  human  government  un- 
til this  day  we  have  the  record  of  numerous 
instances  where  the  people,  smarting  un- 
der intollerable  wrongs,  flew  to  arms,  and 
were  repressed  by  a  stronger  because  bet- 
ter organized  power,  in  total  violation  of 
right';  and  history  furnishes  us  instances 
of  the   success  of   iniquitous  usurpation. 
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Success  is  not  a  test  of  right,  but  of  physi- 
cal strength,  or  wealth,  or  endurance,  or 
mental  force  pressed  into  the  service,  or  a 
part  or  all  of  these  in  combination.  Dr. 
Adams  has  no  moral  right  to  overlook  these 
facts — still  less  right  to  attempt  teaching 
with  these  facts  ignored.  In  the  following 
essay,  "American  Nationality,"  his  igno- 
rance of  the  very  principles  lying  beneath 
the  Federal  Union  is  still  more  striking. 
He  gives  us  a  rehash  of  the  absurd  argu- 
ments of  Sumner,  Ashby,  Shellaberger  and 
Schenck  ;  and  seems  not  to  be  in  the  least 
aware  tb  at  the  positions  he  assumes  are  in- 
consistent with  themselves,  or  that  the 
wori  "States"  in  the  legal  title  of  the  Fe- 
deral Union  is  in  the  plural  number — that 
we  are  not  a  consolidated  State,  but  United 
States.  The  whole  volume  affords — more 
especially  its  closing  essay — another  strik- 
ing evidence  of  the  pith  of  the  Latin  quo- 
tation— ne  sutor-ultra  crepidam. 


If  history  were  written  solely  for  the  en- 
tertainment of  the  reader,  the  account 
given  by  Mr.  Smiles  of  the  rise  of  the  Hu- 
guenots, their  sufferings  and  their  exile,* 
would  fulfill  all  the  qualifications  of  a  histo- 
rical narrative,  and  be  dismissed  with  a  few 
words  of  strong  commendation.  The  story 
of  De  Ruvigny,  of  De  i:ostaquet,  or  o  any 
one  out  of  the  many  told,  has  within  it  the 
elements  of  a  powerful  romance,  and  shows 
what  wealth  remains  for  the  novelist  in  a 
neglected  field.  Firm  and  unyielding  were 
those  Huguenot  leaders,  and  these  quali- 
ties they  transmitted  to  their  descendants. 
The  Huguenot  element  in  this  country, 
during  the  revolutionary  struggle,  and 
during  the  late  sectional  strife,  showed 
both  pluck  and  endurance  in  a  remarkable 
degree.  Living  at  a  time  when  the  only 
thumb-screw  for  the  believer  in  an  unpopu- 
lar truth  is  the  abuse  ot  journals  like  the 
Independent,  and  the  only  exile  is  Coventry, 
there  is  a  grim  fascination  in  reading  the 
troubles  of  those  sturdy  old  French  gen- 
tlemen, over  the  expression  of  whose  opi- 
nions neither  dragonnades  nor  the  gibbet 
had  power.  As  a  book  of  entertainment— 
as  pleasant  reading  merely,  we  are  obliged 


•The  Huguenots;  Their  Settlements.  Churches, 
and  institutions  in  England  and  Ireland.  By  Samuel 
Smiles.  With  an  Appendix  relating  to  the  Hugue 
nots  in  America.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers. 
8yo.,  pp.  448. 


to  comm  nd  Smiles's  History  of  the  Hu- 
guenots to  all  those  who  do  not  resort  to 
the  historian  for  instruction.  We  find  also 
that  where  the  facts  are  not  likely  to  be 
colored  by  prejudice,  the  author  is  accu- 
rate. As  a  historian,  however,  he  is  not 
to  to  be  commended.  He  lacks  imj  artiai- 
ty.  He  colors  every  statement  with  the 
prejudice  of  a  partizan.  When  he  paints 
the  Huguenots  his  pencil  is  dipped  only  in 
light  and  glowing  colors  ;  when  he  pictures 
the  Cathohcs,  he  uses  the  darkest  hues  on 
his  palette.  Not  Huguenots  but  angels  ; 
not  Catholics  but  devils— seems  to  be  his 
motto.  He  makes  no  allowances  for  the 
fanaticism  of  the  Queen-mother,  nor  the 
weakness  of  her  son.  The  malignity  of 
his  saints,  only  less  prominent  than  that  of 
their  antagonists,  because  they  had  less 
power  to  show  it,  he  passes  without  cen- 
sure. But  while  the  partizanship  of  Mr. 
Smiles  mars  the  perfection,  it  adds  to  the 
interest  of  his  work.  It  has  prompted  him 
to  great  industry,  and  caused  the  accumu- 
lation ot  numerous  curious  and  interesting 
facts.  He  traces  out  the  descendants  of 
the  Huguenot  exiles  in  England,  intheRo- 
milly,  Romaine,  David  Garrick,  [Gatrigue,] 
Fonblanque,  Sidney  Smith,  Roget,  Faber, 
Barbauld,  Marryatt,  Captain  Chamier,  Tom 
D'Ur^ey,  M  ss  Burney,  Mrs.  Radcliffe  and 
De  Foe  ;  searches  with  true  English  tuft- 
hunting  spirit  through  the  peerage  and  ba- 
ronetage to  show  how  many  peers  and  ba- 
ronets are  descended  from  the  French  ex- 
iles ;  and  proves  that  the  Queen  of  Eng- 
land, through  Dorothea  of  Zell,  the  grand- 
daughter of  the  Marquis  D'Obtreuse,  h  s 
Huguenot  blood  in  her  veins.  Beyond 
doubt  he  has  consulted  numerous  authori- 
ties, and  gathered  materials  from  all  sorts 
of  lumber  rooms.  Much  we  get  that  is 
old,  but  some  that  is  new  to  the  general 
reader.  And  there  is  considerable  skill  too 
shown  in  the  manner  these  literary  stars 
are  drawn  into  the  current  of  the  narra- 
tive, and  engulfed  in  its  flow.  The  book 
is  one  that  may  be  almost  considered  a 
necessary  part  of  every  well-selected  libra- 
ry ;  while  the  appendix  upon  the  Huguenots 
in  America,  by  Mr.  Disosway,  adds  mate- 
rially to  its  value. 

Without  producing  a  work  of  much  pow- 
er, and  with  incidents  entirely  common- 
place, Miss  Agnes  Leonard,  in  her  "Van- 
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quished,"*  has  given  us  a  story  of  some  in- 
terest, a  pleasant  trifle,  which  m  vy  be  taken 
as  a  literary  des  ert  after  more  soiid  food. 
Some  of  the  characters  are  treated  with  a 
fair  degree  of  skill,  and  if  not  entirely  ori- 
ginal, are  presented  with  new  d1  esses. 
Now  and  then  we  have  a  striding  see ae  ; 
but  the  proneness  of  the  author  to  inter- 
polate sentimental  essays  and  bits  of  fine 
writing,  mars  the  effect  of  these  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten. 


We  presume  that  the  Harpers  must  find 
their  "Library  of  Select  Novels,"  in  spite 
of  their  paper  covers  and  double  columns, 
both  popular  and  profitable,  otherwise  they 
would  not  consign  to  that  apparent  limbo 
books  of  such  merit  that  other  publishing 
houses  would  promote  them  to  the  Elysium 
of  larger  type  and  gilded  backs.  The  three 
last  issues  in  that  way  are  exceedingly  cle- 
ver stories  and  worthy  of  being  printed  in 
a  form  which  is  more  likely  to  call  for  their 
preservation,  f  The  first  of  these,  "Car- 
lyon's  Year,"  introduces  us  to  some  new 
characters — Cubra,  the  nurse,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  old  Hindoo  retainer  of  a 
score  ot  cheap  romances — nor  is  its  plot 
either  intricate  or  ingenious.  But  the 
reader  takes  an  interest  in  John  Oirlyon 
from  the  commencement,  and  maintains  it 
to  the  close— sympathizing  with  his  trou- 
ble, and  alarmed  at  his  danger  throughout. 
Some  of  the  scenes  are  worked  up  with 
more  than  average  power,  and  if  the  cha- 
racters are  not  entirely  novel,  they  are  so 
clearly  drawn,  and  act  so  consistently  with 
themselves  under  all  circumstances,  that 
they  impress  the  reader  with  all  the  force 
of  novelty.  "The  Waterdale  Neighbors" 
is  a  story  of  English  rural  life,  and  English 
people,  with  just  enough  of  the  sensational 
to  render  it  piquant,  and  depending  for  its 
interests  more  upon  the  management  of  its 
incidents  and  the  clever  development  of 
character  than  upon  its  peculiarity  of  per- 
sons or  strength  of  plot.  It  is  thoroughly 
well-written,  and  the  reader  leaves  it  with 
a  pleasant  remembrance.     "Mabel's  Pro- 


*  Vanquished ;  A  Novel.  By  Agnes  Leonard.  New 
York:  G.  W.  Carleton  &  Co.    12mo.,  pp.  392. 

t  Carlvon's  Tear ;  A  Novel.  New  York :  Harper  & 
Brothers.    Imp.  8vo.,  pp.,  83. 

The  Waterdale  Neighbors ;  A  Novel.  New  York  : 
Harper  &  Brothers.    Imp.  8vo.,  pp.130. 

Mabel's  Progress ;  A  Novel.  New  York :  Harper  & 
Brothers.    Imp.  8vo.,  pp.  1GS. 


gress"  is  the  cleverest  book  oT  the  three. 
Like  the  other  two,  the  plot  is  the  slightest, 
but  the  heroine  commands  our  regard  from 
the  first,  and  holds  us  with  a  warm  and 
friendly  interest  in  her  fortune  >  to  the 
close.  The  author,  in  the  Bjv.  Decimus 
Fluke  and  his  family,  has  trenched  some- 
what on  the  ground  of  Anthony  Trollope, 
who  is  supposed  to  have  a  monopoly  of  the 
description  and  analysis  of  the  clergy  of 
the  Church  of  England  ;  but  as  she  had 
done  her  work  so  well,  that  offence  may  be 
pardoned.  The  characters  are  marvellous- 
ly d  stinct  and  vivid.  Corda  Prescott  and 
h<"r  brother,  Shaw,  Lady  Popham,  and  even 
Charlewood,  are  placed  before  us  as  plainly 
as  pen  and  ink  can  do  it.  Some  of  the 
scenes,  it  must  be  admitted,  lack  power— 
the  death-bed  of  Coraa  is  a  failure,  and 
lacks  both  Jorce  and  finish  ;  but  on  the 
whole  the  work  is  one  that  confe  s  credit 
on  the  author  as  it  gives  pleasure  to  the 
reader. 


A  fair  picture  of  Spanish  home  life,  and 
one  very  pleasant  to  look  at,  may  be  found 
in  the  translation  of  Caballero's  "Elia," 
which  has  been  recently  issued  *  There  is 
a  religious  tone  throughout  the  book,  which 
is  Roman  Catholic  in  its  character,  that 
commends  it  to  the  devout  reader,  and  the 
heroine  is  sufficiently  love  able,  though  a 
little  unnatural  from  the  American  point 
of  view,  to  win  her  friends.  The  best 
drawn  personage  in  the  book  is  the  Mar- 
chioness, who  is  an  admirable  specimen  of 
a  devout,  benevolent,  but  not  very  learned 
Spanish  lady  of  rank. 


If  there  be  any  of  our  readers  who  desire 
to  acquire  the  rudments  of  what  the  sport- 
ing papers  call  "the  manly  art  of  self-de- 
fence," and  a  large  part  of  its  professors, 
"the  way  to  handle  the  mawkys,"  and 
think  they  can  do  it  wi  hout  a  teacher,  we 
can  recommend  to  them  the  little  work  of 
Mr.  Price,  just  issued,  f  It  is  a  clear  and 
brief  summary  of  the  principles  of  boxing, 
with  directions  that  can  be  readdy  under- 
stood by  any  one  of  ordinary  intelligence. 


*  Elia ;  or  Spain  Fiitv  Years  Ago.  Transited  from 
the  Spanish  of  Fernan  Caballero.  New  York :  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.    12mo.,  pp.  324. 

t  The  Science  of  Self-Defence.  A  Treatise  on  Spar- 
ring and  Wrestling.  By  Edmund  E.  Price.  New  York; 
Dick  &  Fitzgerald.    16mo.,  pp.  130. 
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It  contains  also  information  on  collateral 
matters  of  some  value  to  the  reader. 


At  the  same  time  that  Charles  Dickens 
appears  in  this  country,  and  by  his 
reading  creates  the  latest  sensation, 
the  Appleton's  have  issued  a  cheap  edition 
of  his  works,  which  are  more  neat  and  ele- 
gant than  we  had  believed  possible  at  the 
price  for  which  each  volume  is  sold.  *  The 
type  is  small,  but  of  such  a  clearly  and 
finely  cut  face,  and  the  work  so  di  >tinctly 
printed  on  fine  paper,  that  it  is  more  plea- 
sant to  the  eye  than  many  editions  of  more 
cost  and  pretence.  Two  volumes  of  the  se- 
ries, ' '  Oliver  Twist"  and  ' '  Nicholas  Nickle- 
by,"  have  already  been  issued,  and  the 
o.hers  are  promised  to  be  sent  out  in 
rapid  succession.  We  can  recommend  this 
as  a  desirable  edition  to  those  who  wish  to 
supply  themselves  with  a  set  of  Dickens's 
works,  which  &hall  be  cheap  without  being 
mean. 


Works  in  defence  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, reciting  the  evidence  upon  which  it 
is  based,  and  meeting  the  attacks  of  its  ad- 
versaries, are  more  generally  to  be  feared 
by  its  friends  than  the  most  elaborate  trea- 
tises of  the  skeptics.  For  it  has  been  the 
custom  of  many  writers  to  dismiss  many 
of  the  objections  too  cavalierly,  and  to  as- 
sume that  those  who  doubted  were  crimi- 
nal, because  of  their  want  of  belief,  and 
doubly  criminal  because  they  desired  the 
same  evidence  in  behalf  of  doctrine  lead- 
ing to  the    most  important  results  they 


*  The  Adventures  of  Oliver  Twist.  By  Charles 
Dickens.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  Post  8vo., 
pp.  172. 

The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Nicholas  Nickleby.  By 
Charles  Dickens.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
Post8vo.,  pp.  338. 


would  have  required  for  the  most  delicate 
human  affairs.  Dr.  Barnes,  in  his  new 
work  upon  the  Evidences,  *  doe  s  not  follow 
those  blind  apologists.  He  admits  that  the 
burthen  of  proof  does  lie  upon  the  Chris- 
tian believer,  that  doubt,  if  it  be  inherent 
and  real,  is  rather  a  merit  than  a  crime, 
and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Christian 
teacher  to  furnish  to  man,  as  a  reasonable 
being,  such  evidences  of  the  truth  of  reve- 
lation as  the  reasoning  faculties  can  ac- 
cept. Bearing  this  in  m.nd,  and  even 
ready  to  widen  the  sphere  of  the  doubter, 
he  proceeds  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of 
Christianity  as  a  whole  in  a  manner  which 
must  puzz  e  the  friends  of  all  forms  of  dis- 
belief, from  Atheism  to  Rationalism,  (if, 
indeed,  there  be  Atheists  at  all, )  to  meet 
successfully.  The  process  by  which  Dr. 
Barnes  arrives  at  his  conclusions  is  clear, 
logical  and  powerful ;  and  his  book  con- 
tains no  weak  spot,  so  far  as  we  have  been 
able  to  discover,  through  which  the  weapon 
of  his  foes  can  penetrate.  It  leads  the 
reader  to  reason  for  himself,  to  form  his 
own  judgment,  and  arrive  at  his  own  con- 
clusions. It  asks  no  one  to  take  any  of  its 
premises  for  granted  ;  it  weighs  carefully 
and  respectfully  every  doubt ;  it  removes 
every  obstacle,  even  to  the  slightest  pebble, 
from  its  path.  Outside  of  its  merit  as  a 
controversial  work,  the  book  is  a  model  of 
argument  and  style,  and  one  that  may  be 
read  with  interest  and  profit  by  any  one 
who  is  desirous  of  entering  into  contro- 
versy upon  secular  moot  points.  The  no- 
vice in  controversy  will  find  in  studying 
this  work  the  most  valuable  lessons  in  re- 
gard to  the  most  effectual  way  of  conduct- 
ing a  defensive  argument. 


*  Lectures  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century.  By  Albert  Barnes.  New  York ; 
Harper  &  Brothers.  12mo.,  pp.  451. 
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— The  names  of  candidates  for  the  Pre- 
sidency are  as  thick  as  rats  in  an  old  barn. 
It  is  to  be  expected  that  such  eminent  gen- 
t  emen  as  Mr.  Pendleton,  or  the  two  Sey- 
mours, should  be  frequently  mentioned  in 
connection  with  this  high  office  ;  but  it  is 
a  great  shame,  and  a  disgrace  to  American 
journalism,  that  so  many  political  tyros 
should  find  editors  to  ho;st  their  names  up 
as  candidates  for  President.  We  have  seen 
twenty  or  thirty  men  thus  mentioned,  who 
are  utterly  unfit,  intellectually,  and  politi- 
cally, for  the  office.  Since  the  nomination 
and  election  of  such  a  man  as  Lincoln,  it 
is  not  wonderful  that  all  sorts  of  adven- 
turers should  expect  to  be  President ;  but 
it  is  a  great  shame  that  so  many  editors 
can  be  found  ready  to  encourage  this  ridi- 
culous ambition.  It  is  degrading  states- 
manship to  charlatanry.  It  is  both  con- 
fusing and  debasing  to  the  public  opinion 
of  the  Democracy.  There  ought  to  be  but 
one  sentiment  among  men  of  sense,  at  the 
present  time,  in  relation  to  the  Democratic 
nominee,  which  is,  we  think,  that  he  must 
be  an  acknowledged  stat  sman,  and  a  man 
of  the  most  exalted  character.  The  West 
will  probably  claim  the  nominee,  as  there 
never  has  been  a  Democratic  President 
from  that  section.  The  preference  of  the 
western  delegations  will  therefore,  withoiit 
doubt,  have  a  controlling  influence  in  the 
Convention.  But  we  hope  to  see  no  more 
space  wasted  in  putting  forward  the  names 
of  "  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry."  If  let  alone 
by  the  tricks  of  spoils-hunters,  public  opi- 
nion will  quite  unerringly  point  to  the  fit- 
test man.  If  ever  public  opinion  has  been 
drawn  upon  unworthy  and  incompetent 
men  for  high  positions,  it  has  been  brought 
about  by  the  agency  of  craft  and  puffing. 
The  unbiased  common  sense  of  the  people 
seldom  goes  wrong.  It  is  the  manufac- 
tured public  opinion  which  has  been  the 
source  of  so  many  ills  to  society. 

— Blanchard  Forgate,  Esq. ,  of  Auburn, 
N.  Y.,   writes    to   Secretary  McCulloch  a 


long  letter,  from  which  we   make    the  foi 
lowing  extract  : 

"In  the  year  A.  D.  1866,  my  business 
amounted  to  a  little  less  than  twelve  thou- 
sand ($12,000)  dollars.  On  it  I  paid  an  in- 
ternal revenue  tax  on  spirits  of  one  thou- 
sand two  hundred  ($1,200)  dollars;  im- 
port duties  on  foreign  drugs,  for  protection, 
it  is  presumed,  three  hundred  and  fifty-se- 
ven ($357)  do  lars  to  which  must  be  auded 
the  average  price  of  gold  (thirty-four  per 
centum)  for  that  year,  being  one  hundred 
and  twenty-one  ($121)  dollars  ;  on  sundry 
articles,  &uch  as  glass  ware,  printing,  pa- 
per, twine,  boxes,  etc.,  about  two  hundred 
($200)  uollars  ;  the  exact  sum  remaining  a 
little  in  doubt  in  consequence  of  complica- 
tions, (the  superior  finesse  of  which  would 
make  even  a  Hapsburg  blush, )  by  which 
they  are  increased  through  success  ve  ma- 
nufacturers, and  a  licen  e  often  ($10)  dol- 
lars for  the  privilege  of  doing  business. 
Also  income,  State  and  municipal  taxes, 
amounting  to  lour  hundred  and  eighty- 
three  ($483)  dollars.:  making  in  the  aggre- 
gate the  enormous  tax  of  three  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  seventy-one  ($3,971)  dol- 
lars on  a  business  of  twelve  thousand,  and 
nearly  fifty-seven  (57)  per  centum  on  seven 
thousand  dollars,  the  legally  assessed  value 
of  my  entire  property. " 

But  how  much  better  off  is  this  man 
than  the  great  body  of  the  people,  who 
have  to  pay  all  the  taxes  of  the  bondhold- 
ers out  of  the  daily  sweat  of  their  brows  ! 
If  the  people  will  ^ng  endure  these  unjust 
burdens,  they  will  be^t  the  asses  in  doci- 
lity. 

— An  Ohio  paper  says:  "This  State 
boasts  of  nine  women  who  are  editors." 
That  is  a  strange  thing  to  boast  of,  unless 
they  are  different  from  the  majority  of  the 
she  panthers  who  flourish  in  Anna  Dickin- 
son's crowd  of  "strong-minded."  But 
strong-minded  is  the  last  term  to  apj  ly  to 
such  women — strong-tongued  they  might, 
perhaps,  be  called,  but  they  are  far  from 
being,  intellectually,  up  to  the  average  of 
American  ladies.  On  any  other  subject  but 
negroes'  and  womens'  voting,  they  are  pain- 
fully shallow  in  conversation,  and  on  these 
subjects  they  are  painfully  ridiculous. 
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-  The  New  York  Tribune  says  :  "  There 
are  those  who  deem  it  desirable  to  t  lect 
Gen.  Grant  on  what  we  may  distinguish  as 
a  Dry  Goods  platform."  This  is  a  good 
and  deserved  hit  at  A.  T.  Stew,  rt  and 
others,  having  plenty  of  money  and  little 
sagacity,  who  have,  not  modestly,  but  quite 
impudently,  moved  in  the  business  of  no- 
minating Grant,  as  though  nobody  but 
themselves  had  anything  to  do  in  the  mat- 
ter. They  would  make  the  dumb  man  ex- 
clusively the  rich  boobies'  candidate.  Bonds 
and  boobies  will  make  a  novel,  if  not  a  strong 
platfo  m.  Mr.  Greeley  shrew dlv  intimates 
his  belief  that  such  a  platform  would  break 
down  with  all  who  attempted  to  stand  upon 
it. 

—The  Hon.  F.  A.  Pike,  a  "Kepublican" 
member  of  Congress  lrom  Maine,  in  a  late 
speech  in  the  House,  said  :  "The  property 
in  bonds  of  the  United  States  is  equal  to 
one- eighth  of  the  whole  property  of  the 
country."  One-eighth  is  too  small  a  figure 
for  the  amount  of  property  in  bonds — one- 
fourth  would  be  nearer  the  mark.  And  these 
bonds  are  heLl  by  one-tenth  of  the  people, 
for  whose  sole  benefit  all  the  rest  are  taxed 
almost  to  death.  And  these  few  rich  bond- 
holders want  a  nomination  with  a  hope  of 
keeping  these  hor.id  burdens  on  the  necks 
of  the  people  by  military  force. 

— An  editor  who  lies  a  thousand  times 
better  than  he  does  anything  else,  boasts 
of  the  firmness  with  which  he  "  stands  up- 
on the  platform  ol  true  principles."  His 
"  platform  of  true  principles"  is  like  the 
politics  of  the  Republican  party,  a  good 
deal  mixed — half  African  at  least. 

— A  Presbyterian  clergyman  in  Missis- 
sippi writes  to  the  Christian  Observer  an  ac- 
count of  the  way  negroes  vote  in  the  South. 
He  says  : 

"I  was  at  this  place  oil  the  day  of  the 
election.  Not  a  single  white  man  voted. 
The  negroes  generally  voted  on  that  day, 
and  since,  I  conversed  with  many  negroes 
on  the  subject.  I  was  anxious  to  ascertain 
what  knowledge  they  had  of  what  they 
were  doing.  I  perfectly  satisfied  my  cu- 
riosity— net  a  single  negro  could  tell  me 
who  he  voted  for.  The  process  of  voting 
was  exactly  this  :  the  negro  handed  the 
certificate  of  his  registration  to  the  judge 
ot  the  election,  who  at  this  place  had  been 
a  captain  in  the  Federal  army,  from  ads- 
taut  State.  He  made  out  the  ticket  to  suit 
himself,  and  most  of  the  negroes  lett  the 


polls,  and  to  this  day  do  not  know  whose 
name  this  man  wrote  on  the  ticket.  The 
voting  at  this  place  was  a  specimen  of  the 
voting  over  the  whole  State." 

Now,  it  is  useless  to  blame  the  negroes 
for  this  shameful  farce— quite  as  much  so 
as  to  blame  a  flock  of  chimpanzees  for 
doing  the  tricks  their  keepers  teach  them. 
But  what  are  we  to  say  of  the  white  men 
who  bear  any  part  whatever  in  such  a  crime 
against  their  own  race  ?  What  is  to  be  said 
of  Grant  or  Hmcock,  who  execute  such 
atrocious  acts  of  Congress  ?  Do  they  not 
deserve  themselves  to  be  executed?  And 
what  are  we  to  say  of  that  public  opinion 
which  holds  any  man's  life  sacred  who  is 
either  a  principal  or  a  subordinate  in  such 
monstrous  crimes  ?  If  we,  of  the  present 
generation,  were  of  such  noble  stock  as  the 
men  who  formed  this  government,  neither 
the  Africanized  members  of  this  Con  ress, 
nor  any  of  their  tools,  would  long  encum- 
ber the  earth.  The  press  of  the  Mongrel 
party  here  in  the  North  boasts  of  having 
carri  d  the  elections  in  one-half  of  the 
original  States  of  the  Union  by  such  ma- 
chinery as  this  ! 

—The  Hon.  James  Brooks  made  a  scien- 
tific and  historical  speech  in  Congress  on 
the  negro  race,  which  the  "Radicals"  re- 
plied to  only  with  sneers  and  laughter. 
Mr.  Brooks  has  no  cause  to  complain.  It 
was  worthy  of  the  Mongrel  party. 

— General  Grant  is  opposed  to  reducing 
the  standing  army.  He  is  an  almighty  be- 
liever in  numbers.  Give  him  twenty  men 
to  his  antagonist's  one,  and  he  w  11  go  to 
battle  and  fight  it  out  on  that  line  as  long 
as  his  men  will  consent  to  be  slaughtered. 

— The  London  Athenaeum  says  of  Beech- 
er's  novel,  Norwood,  that  it  "shows  a  man 
may  be  a  fluent  preacher,  and  yet  break 
down  when  he  attempts  to  writ  a  novel " 
Beecher's  sermons,  though  fluent,  are  shal- 
low. His  novel  is  not  much  worse  -it  is 
only  foolish. 

— Thurlow  Weed  threatens  to  write  his 
"  Beminiscences."  It  wiil  be  another  his- 
tory, not  of  "Sin-bad  the  Sailor,"  but  of 

Sin-bad  the  Politician. 

— The  Council  Bluffs  Bugle,  referring  to 
the  attempt  ot  some  gentlemen  in  Wash- 
in  ton  to  bolster  Hancock  as  a  Presiden- 
tial nominee,  says  the  Democratic  masses 
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"  want  and  will  have  a  civilian  and  states- 
man for  their  standard-bearer."  We  be- 
lieve that  is  true.  Then  let  the  "Demo- 
cratic misses"  be  careiul  that  they  do  not 
send  more  traffickers  and  bargainers  as  de- 
legates to  the  nominating  Convention. 

— An  exchange  says  that  "rags  have 
foimed  the  only  currency  of  the  country 
sdnce  the  election  of  Lincoln."  We  thought 
that  negroes  had  been  about  as  current  as 
rags  s  nee  that  ca  amitous  event.  At  any 
rate,  rags  and  negroes  are  the  only  current 
things  in  that  party. 

—A  Washing  on  letter-writer  says : 
"  Whenever  any  one  begins  to  talk  with 
Gen.  Grant  about  politics  he  invariably 
changes  the  subject  to  horses."  This  is 
much  to  General  Gra  it's  credit,  because 
he  know  all  about  horses,  aid  precious 
little  of  politics. 

— The  National  Intelligencer  is  not  yet 
cured  of  the  delu  ion  that  the  Democratic 
party  must  lie  still  in  the  next  Presidential 
campaign,  and  let  the  "  baker's  ha  f  dozen" 
of  so-called  "Conservatives"  walk  over  the 
track  under  the  banner  of  some  nominee 
who  is  neither  fish  nor  flesh.  At  a  time 
when  the  public  mind  is  more  positive  than 
ever  before,  when  every  issue  is  so  sharp, 
and  so  clearly  defin  d  that  the  most  care- 
less and  the  most  ignorant  cannot  help 
feeling  and  comprehending  it,  it  is  pro- 
pose 1  to  run  some  half-way  or  non-commit- 
tal candidate  for  the  Presidency.  If  such 
a  proposition  is  not  the  "ioolishness  of 
fools,"  there  can  be  no  .  uch  thing  as  fo.ly 
in  the  world.  When  mens'  convictions  and 
passions  about  public  measures  are  so  fierce 
that  they  burn  their  very  souls,  it  is  no 
time  for  tempor  sing  and  half-way  nomi- 
nations. The  Democratic  party  had  a 
small  lesson  in  that  way  four  years  ago, 
when  it  made  a  nomination  that  fell  flat, 
so  far  as  the  least  enthusiasm  among  its 
masses  was  concerned. 

— The  peop  e  of  Boston  and  New  York 
have  outdone  themselves  in  flunkey ism  over 
Mr.  Dickens,  the  clover  English  story- 
witer.  If  possible,  they  have  committed 
more  excesses  over  Dickens  than  even  over 
the  Japanese  Tommy.  But  that,  perhaps, 
is  not  possible.  We  heard  Mr.  Dickens 
read  in  England  ten  years  ago,  and  he  was 
then  utterly  without  the  qualities  of  a  good 
reader  and  elocutionist,  which  the  am  able 


press  of  Boston  and  New  York  give  him  in 
such  unheal  d-of  m  asures.  In  the  first 
place,  his  voice  cannot  be  called  "good," 
and  he  has  no  touch  of  that  genuine  pa- 
thos which  is  indispensible  to  a  good  read- 
er or  speaker.  His  "readings"  are  simply 
respectable,  and  no  more.  One  literary 
editor  who  joined  in  the  senseless  lauda- 
tion, frankly  confesses  that  "he  made  a 
fool  of  hiins  11  with  the  rest."  The  Eng- 
lish people  have  now  a  good  chance  to 
laugh  or  sneer  at  "  the  ridiculous  excita- 
bility of  the  Americans."  But  we  have  a 
large  class  of  people  in  this  country  who 
are  as  little  "excitable"  as  the  English 
themselves.  Those  who  re  capable  of 
running  wild  over  such  performances  as 
Mr.  Dickens's,  belong  almost  exclusively 
to  the  not  over  intellectual  regions  of  the 
tape-and-bobbindom  and  dry-goodsdom  of 
American  society.  The  same  class  are 
quite  as  wild  in  England. 

— We  have  seen  in  no  paper  a  fairer  state- 
ment of  the  chief  issue  ol  the  approaching 
Presidential  campaign  than  in  the  fodow- 
ing  paragraph  from  the  New  York  Herald: 

"The  preat  question,  then,  is  as  to  the 
status  of  the  negro,  politically  and  socially, 
in  this  country.  Shall  the  semi-barbarous 
negro,  just  emancipated  from  slavery,  hold 
the  balance  of  power — nay,  become  the 
controlling  power — in  the  republic  ?  Shall 
this  ig  orant  and  brutal  people— the  lowest 
type  of  the  human  race — outweigh  the 
votes  of  the  white  peop  e  and  control  the 
destiny  of  the  republic  ?  Shall  the  proud 
Caucasian  race  —the  highest  type  of  man- 
kind— be  put  in  subjection  to  a  people  lit- 
tle removed  from  barbarism  ?" 

Some  of  the  leaders  of  the  Mongrel  party 
are  for  playing  what  they  regard  as  a  cun- 
ning dodge,  of  hiding  their  black  idol  un- 
der the  cover  of  G  ant's  silence.  But  the 
old  ass  w  as  a  good  deal  better  hid  in  the 
lion's  skin  than  the  negro  idol  can  be  in 
Grant's  silence.  Silence  on  such  a  ques- 
tion at  the  present  tim  j  means  negro.  In- 
deed it  is  utterly  impossible  for  Washburn, 
Wilson,  Forney,  Grant  and  company  to 
cover  their  negro  idol  up  so  deep  th  t  the 
public  sens  j  will  not  smell  him. 

— Ex-Senator  Clingman,  of  North  Caro- 
lina, is  reported  as  having  written  a  letter 
to  somebody,  in  which  he  admits  that  what 
is  called  "the  freedom  of  the  ne^ro  has 
been  determined  by  the  war."  If  that  is 
so,  then  we  advise  Senator  Clingman,  and 
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every  other  white  man  and  woman,  to  get 
away  out  of  the  South  just  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible. The  negroes  must  either  support 
themselves  or  be  supported  by  the  whites. 
But  that  they  will  ever  support  themselves 
by  any  system  of  voluntary  industry,  is  an 
idle  dream.  The  whites  must  either  sup- 
port them,  or  compel  them  to  industry. 
Never,  never,  never  can  the  South  be  a 
place  which  will  be  tolerable  for  white  men, 
until  perfect  negro  subordination  is  again, 
in  some  shape,  re-established.  Logically, 
what  is  called  the  "freedom  of  the  negro," 
is  negro  equality  with  the  white  race.  The 
negro  must  be  either  permanently  subordi- 
nate or  permanently  equal.  There  can  be 
no  such  thing  as  a  half-way  subordination. 
The  white  man  must  either  control  him,  or 
admit  h'm  to  equality.  It  is  surprising 
and  mortiiying  that  southern  statesmen  do 
not  see  this,  ior  there  is  no  possible  es  ape 
from  one  or  the  other  cf  these  propositions, 
unless  it  be  that  of  the  annihilation  of  the 
negro.  Either  he  must  be  put  back  into 
subordination,  or  go  on  to  per  ect  equality 
with  the  white  race,  or  be  exterminated. 
This  latter  proposition  is  too  infernally 
cruel  to  be  thought  of.  What,  then,  of  the 
two  other  propositions?  That  of  putting 
him  back  where  the  Providence  of  the  Al- 
mighty has  placed  him,  into  subordination, 
implies  his  happiness  and  usefulness,  while 
the  one  to  allow  him  to  go  on  to  a  perfect 
political  equality  with  the  white  race  im- 
plies the  final  overthrow  of  our  own  civili- 
zation, and  the  everlasting  ruin  of  our 
country.  And  there  will  never  again  be 
so  good  a  time  to  meet  these  issues  as  the 
present.  Indeed,  now  is  the  only  time 
when  they  can  be  met.  The  public  mind  of 
the  North  is  right  on  the  subject,  if  rightly 
led.  The  popular  feel  ng  undoubtedly  is 
for  negro  subordination  everywhere  in  our 
country.  And  in  no  class  is  this  feeling 
stronger  than  among  the  soldiers  who  have 
survived  the  Abolition  war.  It  is  therefore 
a  great  mistake  ior  the  southern  people  to 
concede  that  what  is  called  "negro  free- 
dom" is  either  a  tolerable  or  a  possible 
thing.  Such  a  concession  is  giving  aid 
and  comfort  to  the  Congressional  Mongrel 
party  ;  and  it  is  about  all  the  comfort  they 
do  receive  at  the  present  moment 


— The  most  unpleasant  whispers  are 
afloat  in  relation  to  the  designs  of  those 
who  claim  the  power  to  appoint  the  time 
and  place  of  the  Democratic  Convention. 
It  seems  that  the  National  Committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  last  Democratic  Convention 
have  entrusted  its  duties  to  a  sub-commit- 
tee, of  which  Mr.  Belmont  is  unfortunately 
the  chairman,  and  rumor  asserts,  at  this 
date,  (Jan.  5th,)  that  it  is  the  intention  of 
this  sub-committee  to  call  the  Conven  ion 
at  New  York  ciy,  to  remove  it  as  far  as 
possible  from  western  politics  and  western 
men.  And  besides,  it  is  shrewdly  hinted 
that  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  for  a  cer- 
tain tricky  faction  to  fill  and  surround  a 
Convention  in  this  city  with  twenty  or 
thirty  thousan  I  clackers  and  screamers, 
for  the  purpose  of  "  influencing"  its  action. 
Unpleasant  as  these  rumors  are,  they  are 
certainly  not  beyond  the  probabilities  of 
truth.  Mr.  Belmont  cannot  lay  claim  to 
any  considerable  political  sagacity.  In- 
deed we  may  truly  say  that  he  has  no  poli- 
tics, except  that  of  a  bondholder.  Neither 
by  birth,  education,  nor  association,  has 
he  the  least  sympathy  with  the  princip.es 
of  American  Democracy.  What  he  is  wil- 
ling to  do,  and  where  he  is  ready  to  go  in 
politics,  is  seen  in  the  course  ot  his  paper, 
the  World,  which  has  received  th 3  condem- 
nation of  fully  eight-tenths  of  the  Demo- 
cratic papers  in  the  United  States.  New 
York  city  is  not  the  proper  place  for  the 
Convention.  It  is  too  far  one  side  from 
the  centre  of  the  States  ;  and  now  that 
these  rumors  of  a  special  design  in  calling 
it  here,  have  taken  a  strong  hold  upon  the 
Democratic  mind  of  the  West,  it  would  be 
something  worse  than  folly  for  the  Com- 
mittee to  carry  out  the  intention  of  bring- 
ing the  Convention  to  this  city. 

— The  impeachment  report  charged  Pre- 
sident Johnson  with  this  crime  :  "that  he 
did  create  and  establish  as  a  civil  office, 
the  office  of  Provisional-Governor,  so-call- 
ed— an  office  unknown  to  the  Constitution 
or  the  laws  of  the  land."  There  is  no 
doubt  that  this  is  a  well-put  point ;  but  if 
it  could  !  e  used  against  Johnson,  what 
would  be  its  power  as  against  the  "Kump?" 
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SECBETS  LET  OUT  OF  THE  SENATE  CHAMBER. 


We  have  had  our  attention  called 
to  "  A  Letter  of  Senator  Drake,  of 
Missouri,  to  Senator  Johnson,  of  Ma- 
ryland" which  so  evidently  discloses 
the  revolutionary  determination  of 
the  Mor.grel  party  in  Congress,  that 
we  have  resolved  to  make  it  the  sub- 
ject  of  an  article.  The  letter  is  a 
reply  to  a  pamphlet  written  by  Se- 
nator Johnson,  against  the  recon- 
struction acts  of  Congress.  It  is 
dated  at  "Washington,  and  is  evi- 
dently intended  to  be  the  ablest  and 
most  exhaustive  defence  which  can 
be  made  of  those  acts.  We  shall 
regard  it  not  as  the  mere  letter  of 
an  individual,  but  as  the  voice  of 
the  Senate  in  its  own  defence,  and 
as  fully  revealing  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  revolution  undertak- 
en by  that  body.  The  monstrous 
fallacies  and  delusions  it  contains 
are  enough  to  startle  and  shock 
every  intelligent  man  ;  and  yet  they 
are   the   only  logical   basis   of  the 


whole  system  of  the  Lincoln  admin- 
istration, and  of  the  legislation  of 
the  present  Mongrel  Congress.  We 
certainly  can  be  no  longer  surprised 
at  the  stupidity  and  barbarism  of 
these  Congressional  acts,  when  we 
learn  that  the  majority  of  the  Se- 
nate entertained  such  views  as  are 
expressed  in  the  following  extract : 
"For,  observe,  sir,  that  in  either  ease  it 
is  a  union  of  people  and  not  of  corporate 
bodies,  whether  States  or  counties.  The 
corporate  capacity  is  the  mere  shell  ;  the 
people  are  the  kernel.  And  herein  is  the 
point  of  difference  between  us.  From  the 
general  tenor  of  your  argument,  I  suppose 
you  to  consider  the  Union  a  mere  confede- 
racy of  States,  f  s  corporate  bodies  ;  but  I 
hold  it  to  be  no  such  confederacy,  but  a 
real,  actual,  complete  commingling  and  co- 
alescence of  the  people.  You  consider,  I 
take  it,  that  the  Union  dates  from  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  ;  I  m  lintain, 
and  challenge  refutation,  that  the  Union 
existed  not  only  before  the  Constitution — 
else  why  should  that  instrument  declare 
itself  to  have  been  made  "  in  order  to  lorm 
a  more  perfect  union  ?" — but  before  the  Con- 
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federation,  and,  moreover,  before  the  De- 
claration of  Independence.  Go  to  history, 
and  you  will  see  it  was  so." 

We  are  aware  that  the  idea  that 
the  Union  antidates  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  or  something  like 
it,  was  affirmed  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  but 
it  was  not  conceivable  that  any  man 
could  seriously  entertain  such  a  pro- 
position meaning  the  Union  or  Fe- 
deral Government  now  in  existence. 
As  separate  colonies  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, there  was  certainly  no  union 
between  them.  They  had  each  a 
different  form  of  government,  and 
were  no  more  united  to  each  other 
than  they  were  to  France  or  Spain. 
"When  these  separate  colonies  were 
compelled  to  fight  for  their  common 
rights,  against  a  common  foe,  they 
combined  their  strength,  but  not 
with  a  view  to  any  permanent  poli- 
tical union  with  each  other.  A  Con- 
gress of  these  colonies,  which  met 
the  year  before  the  date  of  the  De- 
claration of  Independence,  on  ap- 
plication of  the  colony  of  New 
Hampshire,  recommended  the  call 
of  a  full  representation  of  all  the 
colonies,  to  "  establish  such  a  gov- 
ernment as  they  thought  proper,  to 
continue  during  the  dispute  with  Great 
Britain."  (Sec.  1,  Journ.,  206-15.) 
Nothing  was  contemplated  but  a 
simple  defensive  alliance.  The  roy- 
al government  came  to  an  end  in 
;South  Carolina  in  September,  1775; 
and  in  the  following  March,  1776, 
the  people  of  that  colony  formed  a 
constitution  which  all  officers  were 
sworn  to  support,  "  till  an  accommo- 
dation with  Great  Britain,  or  they 
should  be  released  from  its  obliga- 
tions by  the  legislative  authority  of  the 
colony."  On  the  24th  of  June,  1776, 
the  Congress  declared  by  resolution 
f(  that  all  allegiance  was  due  to  the 


several  colonies,  and  the  further  ad- 
herence to  the  king  was  treason 
against  the  colony."  (2  Journ.,217-18.) 

In  the  same  month  the  colony  of 
Virginia  adopted  a  constitution  of 
its  own,  declaring  that  "  no  power 
separate  from,  or  independent  of  that 
of  Virginia,  ought  to  be  established 
within  the  limits  thereof."  (1  Journ., 
260.)  The  same  month,  New  Jersey 
also  adopted  a  constitution  of  its 
own,  to  become  void  on  a  reconci- 
liation with  Great  Britain. 

On  the  19th  of  the  same  month, 
deputies  from  the  cities  and  coun- 
ties of  Pennsylvania  expressed  their 
willingness  to  concur  in  a  vote  of 
the  Congress,  declaring  the  united 
colonies  free  and  independent  States  ; 
"provided,  the  forming  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  regulating  the  internal 
police  of  the  colony  be  forever  re- 
served to  the  people  of  the  colony." 
There  is  no  end  to  the  proof  of  this 
description  to  show  that  at  the  date 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
no  such  general  union  or  govern- 
ment as  is  claimed  by  this  Senato- 
rial letter  was  in  existence.  Nor  did 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  es- 
tablish any  such  union  or  govern- 
ment. The  instrument  itself  is  proof 
of  that.  The  only  idea  of  union 
embraced  in  it  is  that  of  declaring 
their  separate  or  "  several"  rights. 
It  declares  that  "  these  united  colonies 
are  free,  and  of  right  ought  to  be  free 
and  independent  States,"  not  one 
State,  or  one  government,  or  one 
people,  but  thirteen  independent  S'ates. 
The  idea  that  the  absolution  of  these 
thirteen  separate  colonies  from  all 
allegiance  to  Great  Britain,  consoli- 
dated them  into  one  indivisible  po- 
litical mass,  was  never  so  much  as 
dreamed  of  by  the  colonies.  They 
all  regarded  themselves  as  distinct 
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and  separate  sovereignties,  and  such 
they  were  pronounced  by  an  unbro- 
ken chain  of  decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  from  the  organization 
of  the  Government  down  to  the  me- 
lancholy date  of  Lincoln's  election. 
"  The  several  States,  from  the  time 
when  they  declared  themselves  in- 
dependent, were  entitled  to  all  the 
rights  and  powers  of  sovereign 
States."  (See  case  of  Coxe  v.  Mcll- 
vain.)  "  There  was  no  territory  with- 
in the  United  States  that  was  claim- 
ed in  any  other  right  than  that  of 
some  one  of  the  Confederated 
States."  "Each  declared  itself  so- 
vereign and  independent,  according 
to  the  limits  of  their  territory.' 
Such  has  been  the  uniform  declara- 
tion of  the  Supreme  Court.  In  Oc- 
tober, 1776,  Congress  ordered  that 
every  officer  should  swear  that  "  I 
do  acknowledge  the  Thirteen  United 
States  of  America,  namely,  New 
Hampshire,  &c,  (naming  all  the 
thirteen  colonies,)  to  be  free,  inde- 
pendent, and  sovereign  States."  (2 
Journ.,  400.)  So  when  the  treaty  of 
peace  was  signed  with  Great  Britain, 
each  colony  was  especially  named 
as  a  separate  and  independent  par- 
ty to  it.  There  was  no  such  corpo- 
rate or  civic  body  in  existence  as  the 
American  Government,  or  as  a  Gene- 
ral Government  over  all  the  States, 
of  any  description.  There  were 
thirteen  distinct,  separate,  and  in- 
dependent governments,  having  no 
other  relation  to  each  other  but  that 
of  a  simple  defensive  alliance.  It 
was  called  "a  confederation"  That 
was  the  name  they  gave  it,  notwith- 
standing this  Senatorial  letter  denies 
any  such  tiring  as  a  confederation  ; 
and  the  second  article  of  this  con- 
federation, or  union,  declares  that 
"each  Sl;ate  retains  its  sovereignty, 


freedom,  and  independence,  juris- 
diction and  right,  which  is  not  by 
this  confederation  expressly  delegated 
to  the  United  States  in  Congress  as- 
sembled." Now,  in  the  face,  of  all 
these  proofs,  behold  the  senseless 
and  shameless  jargon  of  the  Bump 
Senate,  declaring  that  there  is  "  no 
confederation,  but  a  real,  actual, 
complete  commingling  and  coales- 
cence of  the  people  !"  We  need  no 
other  proof  than  the  Articles  of 
Confederation  that  the  Union  which 
"existed  before  the  Constitution" 
was  a  "confederation"  in  w  ich  there 
was  no  "  commingling  of  the  peo- 
ple" into  a  consolidated  governme  it, 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  each  State 
retains  its  sovereignty,  freedom  and 
independence."  And  the  objects  of 
this  confederation  or  union  are 
clearly  stated  in  the  Third  Article, 
thus:  "The  said  States  hereby  se- 
verally enter  into  a  firm  league  of 
friendship  with  each  other  for  their 
common  defense,  the  security  of 
their  liberties,  and  their  mutual  and 
general  welfare." 

Now  this  is  so  plain,  th°t  a  way- 
faring man,  though  a  fool,  unless  he 
is  a  member  of  Congress,  need  not 
err  therein.  The  Union  was  a  "con- 
federation," and  instead  of  being  de- 
signed to  consolidate  the  people  of 
all  the  States  into  one  political  mass, 
was  intended  to  do  just  the  reverse, 
viz.,  to  preserve  the  sovereignty, 
freedom,  and  general  welfare  of  the 
several  States.  And  the  purpose  of 
the  present  Constitution  was  "  to 
form  a  more  perfect  union,  and  to 
provide  for  the  common  defense" 
There  was  no  proposition  to  aiter 
the  confederate  nature  of  the  Union. 
No  such  proposition  would  have 
been  entertained  for  a  sin'  le  mo- 
ment by  any  State.     A  resolution  to 
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form  "  a  national  government"  was 
promptly  voted  d  >wn  by  the  Con- 
vention. A  union  of  States,  and  a 
consolidation  of  States  are  very  dif- 
ferent things.  The  present  Consti- 
tution was  framed  by  a  convention 
of  sovereign  States,  and  in  adopt- 
ing it,  each  State  acted  as  a  single 
sovereign  power.  The  object  of  the 
States  in  adopting  it  was  not  to 
strip  themselves  of  their  sovereign- 
ty and  independence,  but  rather  the 
"  general  defense"  of  that  sovereign- 
ty. Thus,  an  early  declaration  of 
the  Supreme  Court  was  that :  "  The 
several  States  are  still  foreign  to 
each  other  for  all  but  federal  pur- 
poses." (6  Cranch,  136,  to  2  Peters, 
59,  1. )  "  Their  position  as  a  single 
unconnected  sovereign  power,  before 
and  without  any  federation  between 
them,  is  an  incontrovertible  conse- 
quence." (Baldwin,  83.)  The  Con- 
stitution is  a  cession  of  jurisdiction, 
or  grant  of  powers,  not  from  one 
people,  but  from  "  the  several  States," 
acting  as  separate  sovereign  commu- 
nities. All  of  the  States,  for  a  long- 
er or  shorter  time,  debated  whether 
they  would  adopt  it  or  not,  and  it 
was  binding  on  no  State  not  adopt- 
ing it.  This  fact  alone  would  prove 
the  instrument  to  be  the  creature  of 
States,  and  not  of  such  a  conglome- 
ration as  the  Senatorial  letter  calls 
a  "  complete  commingling  and  co- 
alescence of  the  people."  In  the 
case  of  McCulloch  v.  Maryland,  the 
language  of  the  Supreme  Court  was: 
"  No  political  dreamer  was  ever  wild 
enough  to  think  of  breaking  down 
the  lines  which  separate  the  States, 
and  of  confounding  the  American 
people  into  one  common  mass.  Of 
consequence,  when  they  act,  they 
act  in  their  States."  (4  Wheaton, 
403.)     Bat  this  was  written  a  good 


while  ago.  Now  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  is  of  such  a  pestifer- 
ous den  of  "  dreamers,"  traitors,  and 
revolutionists  as  never  had  existence 
in  this  country  until  the  election  of 
a  mountebank  "rail-splitter"  to  the 
high  office  of  President.  That  hour 
of  irrepressible  humiliation  seems 
to  have  brought  with  it  an  era  of 
violence  and  stupidity  which  has 
left  even  the  once  most  honorable 
Senate  quite  as  destitute  of  brains 
as  it  is  of  patriotism.  What  would 
have  been  the  horror  of  the  wise 
men  who  framed  this  government, 
if  they  could  have  foreseen  a  time 
when  a  document  would  be  sent 
forth  from  the  Senate  chamber  of 
the  United  States  denying  that  the 
Union  is  a  confederation  of  equal, 
sovereign,  and  independent  States  ? 
Could  they  have  imagined  that  such 
a  time  would  ever  come,  this  Union 
would  never  have  existed.  No  State 
adopted  the  Constitution  until  it 
had  perfectly  assured  itself  on  this 
subject.  Hamilton,  in  a  paper  writ- 
ten expressly  to  induce  his  State  to 
adopt  the  Constitution,  said  : 

"  It  may  safely  be  received  as  an  axiom 
in  our  political  system,  that  the  State  gov- 
ernment will,  in  all  possible  contingencies, 
afford  complete  security  against  invasions 
of  the  public  liberty  by  the  national  au- 
thority. Projects  of  usurpation  cannot  be 
masked  under  pretenses  so  likely  to  escape 
the  penetration  of  select  bodies  of  men, 
as  the  people  at  large.  The  Legislatures 
(of  the  States)  will  have  better  means  of 
information.  They  can  discover  the  dan- 
ger at  a  distance  ;  and  possessing  all  the 
organs  of  civil  power,  they  can  at  once 
adopt  a  regular  plan  of  opposition,  in 
which  they  can  combine  all  the  resources 
of  the  community.  They  can  readily  com- 
municate with  each  other  in  the  different 
States,  and  unite  their  common  forces  for 
the  protection  of  their  common  liberty. 
*  *  When  will  the  time  arrive  that  the 
Federal  Government  can  raise  and  main- 
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tain  an  array  capable  of  erecting  a  despot- 
ism over  the  great  bo^ly  'of  the  people  of 
an  immense  empire,  who  are  in  a  situation, 
through  the  medium  of  tlmr  State  Govern- 
ments, to  take  measures  for  their  oicn  defence, 
loiih  all  the  celerity,  regularity,  and  system 
of  independent  nations  ?  The  apprehension 
may  be  considered  a  disease,  for  which 
there  can  be  found  no  resources  of  argu- 
ment and  reasoning."     (Fed.  Art.  28.) 

Does  not  Hamilton  here  affirm  the 
right  and  the  ability  of  a  State  to 
resist,  with  force  of  arms,  the  en- 
croachments or  usurpations  of  the 
Federal  Government  ?  The  same  is 
affirmed  by  Madison  in  the  Forty- 
fiith  Article  of  the  Federalist.  Did 
these  men  understand  the  character 
of  the  Union,  in  the  formation  of 
which  they  bore  the  most  promi- 
nent and  responsible  part  ?  In  an- 
other article  Madison  said  : 

"The  act,  therefore,  of  establishing  the 
Constitution,  will  not  be  a  national  but  a 
federal  act.  Each  State,  in  ratifying  the 
Constitution,  is  considered  as  a  sovereign 
body,  independent  of  all  others,  and  only 
to  be  bound  by  its  own  voluntary  act.  In 
this  respect,  then,  the  new  Constitution 
will  be,  if  established,  a  federal  and  not  a 
national  Constitution."  (Fed.,  Art.  39.)  Ham- 
ilton said:  "Every  Constitution  for  the 
United  States  must  inevitably  consist  of  a 
great  variety  of  particulars,  in  which  thir- 
teen independent  Stales  are  to  be  accommo- 
dated in  their  interests,  or  opinion  of  in- 
terests."   (Fed.,  Art.  85.) 

Such  was  not  only  the  opinion  of 
the  men  who  framed  the  Constitu- 
tion, but  it  was  the  understanding 
of  the  States  when  they  adopted  it. 
In  the  Convention  of  Virginia,  Ma- 
dison used  this  language  :  "  Who 
are  the  parties  to  the  Constitution? 
The  people  ;  but  not  the  people  as 
comprising  one  great  society,  but 
the  people  as  comprising  thirteen  so- 
vereignties." In  the  New  York  Con- 
vention, Mr.  Hamilton  said  :  "  The 
idea  of  sacrificing  the  States  to   the 


Federal  Government  is  totally  inad- 
missible. The  destruction  of  the 
States  must  be  at  once  political  sui- 
cide. Can  the  National  Govern- 
ment be  guilty  of  this  madness  ?" 
Shale  of  the  immortal  HamiLton, 
descend  and  ask  Congress  that  ques- 
tion now!  In  the  Convention  of 
Massachusetts,  Fisher  Ames  said  : 
"  No  argument  against  the  new  Con- 
stitution has  made  a  deeper  impres- 
sion than  this,  that  it  will  produce 
a  consolidation  of  the  States.  This 
is  an  effect  which  all  good  men  de- 
precate." And  the  distinguished 
statesman  proceeded  to  show  that 
the  effect  of  the  Constitution  would 
not  be  to  produce  consolidation  of 
the  States.  Shade  of  Fisher  Ames, 
descend  also,  and  tell  this  seditious 
Senate  that  "  the  consolidation  of  the 
States  is  an  effect  which  all  good  men 
deprecate  !"■  It  is  now,  as  it  was  then, 
the  doctrine  of  bad  men,  and  of  the 
enemies  of  their  country.  In  the 
Masyachusetts  Convention,  John 
Hancock,  to  guard  against  the  lia- 
bility of  the  Federal  Government  to 
mistake  its  powers,  proposed  that 
the  State,  in  ratifying  the  Constitu- 
tion, should  declare  that :  "  It  be 
explicitly  declared  that  all  powers 
not  expressly  delegated  to  Congress, 
are  reserved  to  the  several  States,  to 
be  by  them  exercised."  In  the  Con- 
vention of  Connecticut,  Koger  Sher- 
man said  :  "  The  Government  of  the 
United  States  being  Federal,  and 
instituted  by  a  number  of  sovereign 
States,  for  the  better  security  of  their 
rights,  and  the  advancement  of  their 
interests,  they  may  be  considered  as 
so  many  pillars  to  support  it." 

Such  then  was  the  understanding 
of  all  the  States  when  they  adopted 
the  Constitution,  and  there  ought 
to  be  enough  knowledge  of  law  ia 
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the  Senate  to  teach  them  that  the 
understanding  or  intention  of  the 
parties  to  a  compact  is  precisely  the 
law  in  the  matter.  The  States  meant 
to  form,  and  supposed  they  had 
formed  a  Union  which,  instead  of 
annihilating,  preserved  and  pro- 
tected their  sovereignty  and  rights. 
They  had  no  idea  of  this  "  com- 
plete commingling  and  coalescence 
of  the  people"  into  an  undistin- 
guishable  mass  of  irresponsible 
power,  which  is  now  the  darling 
pet  of  the  Senate  chamber.  No 
such  government  as  the  Senate 
dreams  of  was  ever  formed  in 
this  country.  It  has  no  exist- 
ence except  in  their  own  vicious 
imaginations.  In  a  late  speech  in 
that  body,  Senator  Frelinghuysen, 
of  New  Jersey,  spoke  with  the  ve- 
nom of  a  cobra  and  the  stupidity  of 
an  ass  of  the  "abhorrent  doctrine  of 
State  rights."  Compare  this  de- 
generate son  of  New-Jersey  with 
the  patriotic  and  noble  Governor 
Patterson,  of  that  State,  who,  in 
the  Constitutional  Convention,  said: 
"We  are  met  here  as  the  deputies 
of  thirteen  independent  sovereign 
States,  for  federal  purposes.  Can 
we  consolidate  their  sovereignty, 
and  form  one  nation,  and  annihi- 
late the  sovereignties  of  our  States, 
who  have  sent  us  here  for  other 
purposes  ?  I  declare  that  I  never 
will  consent  to  such  a  system.  My- 
self or  my  State  will  never  submit 
to  tyranny  or  despotism."  In  the 
same  proportion  that  the  gallant 
people  of  New  Jersey  respect  and 
venerate  the  memory  of  the  great 
and  good  Governor  Patterson  must 
they  execrate  the  degenerate  Sena- 
tor who  holds  a  seat  which  legally 
belongs  to  another,  and  grossly 
misrepresents  his   State.     So,   too, 


are  all  the  States  misrepresented  in 
that  body.  To  correctly  represent 
a  State,  the  principles  on  which  it 
exists,  as  a  sovereign  polity,  as  well 
as  its  social  and  national  interests, 
must  be  cared  for  and  defended. 
Representing  the  blind  passions 
and  fierce  animosities  of  a  politi- 
cal faction  is  not  representing  a  State. 
So  far  as  we  can  see,  not  a  single 
State  is  represented  in  the  present 
Senate.  Men  are  there  hailing  from 
the  States,  but  what  are  they  do- 
ing? The  majority  are  betraying 
their  States  into  the  arms  of  abso- 
lute and  irresponsible  power;  while 
the  minority  suffer  the  betrayal  to 
go  on,  without  anything  like  a  dis- 
play of  that  kind  of  argument  and 
indignation  which  the  fearful  occa- 
sion demands.  What  Senator  of 
the  minority  has  stood  boldly  up  to 
defend  the  sacred  doctrine  of  State 
sovereignty,  on  which  alone  the 
Union  and  government  established 
by  our  fathers  can  survive?  Which 
one  has  ventured  to  thunder  into 
the  ears  of  the  seditious  and  revo- 
lutionary majority  such  words  of 
terrible  indignation  as  the  noble 
Lord  Chatham  used  to  hurl  into 
the  teeth  of  the  House  of  Lords 
when  it  was  clearly  violating  the 
great  charter  of  English  liberty? 
Not  one.  All  the  energy  and  force 
of  the  Senate  have  been  with  tbe 
vicious  majority,  while  the  minority 
has  displayed  only  a  tame,  insipid, 
and  negative  sort  of  opposition  to 
the  revolutionary  ruin.  That  such 
a  letter  as  the  one  we  are  consider- 
ing could  come  from  one  of  the 
Mongrel  majority  is  proof  that 
folly,  and  impudence,  and  down- 
right falsehood  have  obtained  un- 
bounded assurance  by  being  so 
long  left  in  the  almost  undisputed 
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possession  of  the  field.  If  the  De- 
mocratic members  of  the  Senate 
had  done  their  duty  for  these  seven 
years,  can  we  conceive  it  possible 
that  a  letter  could  issue  from  a 
member  of  that  body  containing 
such  a  sentence  as  the  following  ? 

"  You  hold  further,  I  suppose,  that  the 
Union  exi  ts  only  under  the  Constitution; 
I,  that  it  exists  outside  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  that  that  instrument  is  the  mere 
form  of  government  which  the  already- 
united  people  adopted  as  a  bond  of  union. 
Blot  out  the  Constitution  to-day,  and  the 
united  p  ople  would  still  exist  as  a  nation, 
and  would,  if  necessary,  extemporize  a 
Government  to  preserve  their  Union." 

In  any  other  times  than  these 
the  man  who  should  utter  such 
senseless  jargon  would  be  looked 
upon  as  insane.  But  now  we  know 
it  to  be  a  clear  and  distinct  utter- 
ance of  the  principles  which  under- 
lie a  great  and,  for  seven  years,  do- 
minant political  party.  But  see 
what  a  confession  it  is !  It  virtu- 
ally concedes  that  they  are  going 
on  "  outside  of  the  Constitution." 
Where  are  they  then?  "Why,  le- 
gally nowhere !  All  they  are  doing, 
or  have  done,  outside  the  Constitu- 
tion, is  null  and  void,  and  lawfully 
binding  upon  nobody.  Outside  of 
the  Constitution  there  is  no  Federal 
Government  of  any  description — 
neither  President,  nor  Senate,  nor 
Congress,  nor  Supreme  Court,  nor 
lawful  revenue,  nor  anything  else 
appertaining  to  Federal  civil  polity. 
Outside  of  the  Constitution,  Con- 
gress may  be  tarred  and  feathered 
with  impunity,  or  dispersed  as  a 
mob  of  vicious  white  men,  obscene- 
ly trying  to  transform  themselves 
into  negroes !  Outside  of  the  Con- 
stitution, Sumner,  Wade,  Drake, 
and  all  ducks  of  that  feather  might 


be  hanged  and  quartered  six  weeks 
before  a  "government"  could  be 
"  extemporized"  to  save  them.  Out- 
side of  the  Constitution,  there  is  no 
such  body  as  "  the  united  people." 
Outside  of  the  Constitution,  what 
would  become  of  the  Mongrel,  in- 
significant minority  of  the  people 
which  now  carry  on  the  abomina- 
tions of  Congress !  But  we  cheer- 
fully acknowledge  that  they  are 
"  outside  of  the  Constitution,"  and, 
therefore,  all  they  have  done  is  null 
and  void;  and  if  they  escape  hang- 
ing, it  will  be  a  piece  of  better  luck 
than  most  men  of  their  character 
have  experienced  in  this  world. 

The  following  extract  from  Sena- 
tor Drake's  letter  contains  the  meat 
of  the  whole  theory  of  the  right  of 
Congress  to  "reconstruct"  the 
southern  States: 

"When,  there fore,  the  rebellion  was 
subdued,  the  State  governments  which  had 
existed  under  the  Constitution  were  gone. 
State  governments  there  were;  but  they 
were  formed  by  rebels,  as  part  of  the  ma- 
chinery and  support  of  the  rebellion;  and 
when  the  rebellion  became  a  nullity,  those 
governments  became,  as  to  the  nation  and 
the  Constitution,  nullities  too.  And  so 
the  nation  found  ten  of  its  States  without 
governments  valid  under  the  Constitution. 
Of  course,  this  condition  of  things  could 
not  continue;  those  States  could  not  re- 
main without  governments.  Self-disrobed 
of  the  governments  which  identified  them 
with  the  nation,  who  should  rehabilitate 
them?" 

What  an  impudent,  what  an  as- 
tonishing falsehood  !  The  war  made 
no  change  in  the  organic  character 
of  those  States.  Whether  federally 
connected  or  disconnected  with  the 
Union,  the  organic  character  of  the 
States  is  the  same.  This  was 
strongly  affirmed  by  Mr.  Seward, 
in  his  instructions  to  Mr.  Adams, 
the  United  States  Minister  to  Eng- 
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land.  And  it  was  so  decided  by- 
Judge  Sprague  (one  of  the  ablest 
jurists  connected  with  the  courts  of 
the  United  States)  in  the  Amy 
"Warwick  case,  which  came  before 
him  in  Boston  at  the  April  term, 
1862,  when  he  said: 

"It  has  been  supposed  that  if  the  gov- 
ernment have  the  rights  of  a  belligei ent, 
then,  after  the  rebellion  is  suppressed,  it 
will  have  the  rights  of  conquest,  and  a 
State  and  its  inhabitants  maybe  perma- 
nently divested  of  all  political  privileges, 
and  treated  as  a  foreign  country,  acquired 
by  arms.  This  is  an  error — a  grave  and 
dangerous  e^ror.  No  nation  ever  makes 
such  a  conquest  of  its  own  territory.  If  a 
hostile  power,  either  from  within  or  with- 
out a  nation,  takes  possession  of,  and 
holds  dominion  over,  any  portion  of  its 
territory,  and  the  nation,  by  force  of  arms, 
ex[  els  or  overthrows  the  enemy,  and  sup- 
presses hostilities,  it  acquires  no  new  title, 
but  merely  regains  possession  of  what  it 
had  been  temporarily  deprived.  The  na- 
tion acquires  no  new  sovereignty,  but 
merely  maintains  its  previous  rights.  Un- 
der despotic  governments  the  right  of 
sovereignty  over  any  portion  of  a  State  is 
given  and  limited  by  the  Constitution,  and 
will  be  tho  same  after  the  war  that  it  was 
before.  When  the  United  States  take-;  pos- 
session of  a  rebel  district,  they  acquire  no 
new  title,  but  merely  vindicate  that  which 
already  existed." 

The  language  of  this  eminent 
jurist  is  in  harmony  with  Lin- 
coln's proclamation,  which  declared 
that  "  Hereafter,  as  heretofore,  the 
war  will  be  prosecuted  for  the  ob- 
ject of  practically  restoring  the 
Constitutional  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  each  of  the 
States."  The  same  thing  was  af- 
firmed by  Congress  in  July,  1862, 
in  the  following  resolution:  "Re- 
solved, That  the  war  is  waged  by  the 
government  of  the  United  States, 
not  in  the  spirit  of  conquest  or 
subjugation,   nor  for   the  purpose 


of  interfering  with  the  rights  or  in- 
stitutions of  the  States."  Now,  this 
declared  object  of  the  war  is  sim- 
ply the  law  in  the  matter.  The 
whole  legal  question  involved  in 
the  strife  is  in  a  nut-shell.  A  num- 
ber of  States  claimed  the  right  to 
resume  the  exercise  of  the  powers 
which  they  had  delegated  to  the 
Federal  Government.  The  Federal 
Government  denied  this  right  of 
resumption  to  the  States.  This 
question,  and  no  other,  was  involv- 
volved  in  the  conflict.  This  was 
the  only  question  which  it  can  be 
claimed  was  submitted  by  the  South 
to  the  arbitration  of  arm?,  and  it 
was  the  only  matter  which  the 
Federal  Government  professed  to 
be  fighting  for.  In  its  failure,  there- 
fore, the  most  that  the  South  could 
legally  lose  was  the  right  of  re- 
sumption of  its  delegated  powers, 
and  all  the  Federal  Government 
legally  gained  was  the  preservation 
of  its  jurisdiction  in  those  States. 
The  States  lost  no  old  sovereignty, 
and  the  United  States  gained  no 
new.  The  war  no  more  destroyed 
the  organic  character  of  the  south- 
ern States  than  it  did  of  the  north- 
ern. The  only  thing  legally  touca- 
ed  was  the  question  of  the  Federal 
relations  of  the  States.  Congress 
has  no  more  legal  right  to  recon- 
struct South  Carolina  than  it  has  to 
reconstruct  Massachusetts.  At  the 
close  of  the  war  "  the  nation"  no 
more  "  found  the  southern  States 
without  governments"  than  it  found 
the  northern  States  without  gov- 
ernments. So  far  from  Congress 
possessing  any  legal  powers  to  "  re- 
construct" State  governments,  it  is 
the  undoubted  right  of  any  State  to 
hang  every  member  of  Congress 
caught  within  its  jurisdiction  at  the 
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business  of  "reconstructing"  it. 
Congress  possesses  no  powers  that 
have  not  been  conferred  upon  it  by 
the  States  in  the  Constitution. 
Chancellor  Kent  says:  "The  prin- 
ciple of  the  English  Government, 
that  Parliament  is  omnipotent,  does 
not  prevail  in  the  United  States. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  on  the  point 
with  us,  that  every  act  of  the  legis- 
lative power  contrary  to  the  true 
intent  and  meaning  of  the  Consti- 
tution, is  absolutely  null  and  void." 
(Kent,  part  3d,  p.  448.)  But  it  is 
probably  useless  to  quote  authori- 
ties, or  to  refer  to  law,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enlightening  or  restraining 
such  a  besotted  and  lawless  body 
as  the  Eump  Senate  proves  itself  to 
be.  This  Senatorial  letter,  with  an 
air  of  defiance,  challenges  any  one 
to  point  to  a  clause  in  the  Consti- 
tution "  restraining"  Congress  from 
the  work  of  reconstruction  it  is  now 
doing.  Is  this  then  a  specimen  of 
the  legal  learning  of  the  Senate? 
The  challenge  rather  comes  in  this 
direction — point  to  a  clause  in  the 
Constitution  conferring  on  Congress 
such  powers  !  The  instrument  itself 
declares  that  "  The  powers  not  de- 
legated to  the  United  States  by  the 
Constitution  are  reserved  to  the 
States  respectively." 

But  our  Senatorial  plea  further- 
more bases  the  right  to  "recon- 
struct" the  southern  States  under 
the  clause  of  the  Constitution  which 
says :  "  The  United  States  shall 
guarantee  to  every  State  a  repub- 
lican form  of  government."  But  to 
"guarantee"  is  not  to  create  or  re- 
construct State  governments,  but  it 
is  to  preserve  the  republican  char- 
acter which  each  State  brought  into 
the  Union.  This  clause  is  not  a 
grant  of  power  to  Congress,  but  ra- 


ther a  restriction  upon  it,  that  it 
shall  not  touch  upon  the  republican 
freedom  of  the  States.  It  precisely 
binds  the  hands  of  Congress  from 
doing  just  what  it  is  now  atterrq:>t- 
ing  with  one-half  of  the  original 
States  of  the  Union.  But  are  we 
allowed  to  imagine  that  the  Senate 
believes  that  the  horrible  military 
despotism,  and  negro  barbarism,  it 
is  inflicting  upon  the  southern 
States,  is  "  guaranteeing  a  republi- 
can form  of  government?"  The 
States  which  they  want  to  recon- 
struct have  already  a  "republican 
form  of  government" — the  same 
which  they  brought  into  the  Union, 
with  the  exception  of  a  single 
amendment  which  they  adopted 
under  duress — and  the  Senate  is 
simply  destroying  that  republican 
form,  and  attempting  to  establish, 
through  the  most  pitiless  despot- 
ism, one  that  is  entirely  despotic 
in  its  character.  The  Senate  claims 
that  those  States  are  not  "republi- 
can in  form,"  because  they  are  not 
ruled  by  negroes,  or  because  ne- 
groes are  not  allowed  to  vote.  By 
the  same  rule  the  northern  States 
are  not  republican  in  form.  And 
we  affirm  that  there  is  no  lawful 
reason  given  for  reconstructing, 
which  means  Mongrelizing,  the 
southern  States,  that  is  not  really 
as  applicable  to  the  whole  North. 

But  this  letter  lets  the  black  cat 
out  of  the  bag,  and  fully  confesses 
that  all  this  "  reconstruction"  is  to 
put  the  white  race  on  an  equality 
with  negroes.  And  it  dares  to  de- 
fy and  threaten  the  white  race  of 
the  United  States  in  the  following 
manner: 

"Let  them,  if  they  pTease,  prolong  their 
efforts  to  keep  the  negro  down;  but  they 
will  learn  that  he  cannot  be  ke^t  down,  if 
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the  nation  keeps  its  honor  with  them;  and 
it  will  keep  it !  No  cry  of  danger  to  our 
institutions  will  stay  its  resistless  march 
to  this  grand  consummation.  No  appeal 
to  the  people  against  the  subjugation  of 
ten  States  to  negro  rule  will  avail,  for  the 
loyal  people  of  the  nation  will  answer 
back  with  a  shout,  '  Setter  to  the  loyalnegro 
than  to  the  rebel  white  man!' " 

The  "nation  keeps  its  honor" 
with  negroes!  "Who  pledged  the 
"nation's  honor"  to  negroes?  "Who 
are  the  "  nation  ?"  Is  the  furious 
and  traitorous  faction  of  political 
Mongrels,  who  embrace  less  than 
one-fourth  of  the  white  population 
of  the  United  States,  "the  na- 
tion ?"  Two  tailors  once  petitioned 
the  British  Parliament,  beginning 
thus:  "We,  the  People  of  Eng- 
land." 

The  total  majority  in  all  the 
States  which  held  elections  in  1867 
was  largely  with  the  Democratic 
party,  and  the  majorities  against 
negro  suffrage  were  everywhere 
overwhelming.  But  all  those  white 
men  who  do  not  go  for  negro  suf- 
frage do  not  belong  to  the  "na- 
tion." Seven-tenths  of  the  white  po- 
pulation of  the  United  States  are 
inexorably  opposed  to  negro  vot- 
ing, but  the  mean  three-tenths,  who 
believe  themselves  no  better  than 
negroes,  are  the  only  people  who 
have  a  right  to  be  called  the  "  na- 
tion," and  all  the  rest  are  defied  and 
threatened  by  this  idiot  voice  from 
the  Senate.  We  are  impudently 
told  that  "  no  danger  to  our  insti- 
tutions will  stay  the  resistless 
march  to  this  grand  consumma- 
tion" of  negro  equality.  It  is  de- 
clared that  "no  appeal  to  the  peo- 
ple against  the  subjugation  of  ten 
States  to  negro  rule  will  avail." 
Hear  that,  white  people  of  America ! 


You  are  threatened  from  the  Sen- 
ate-Chamber that  you  will  appeal  in 
vain  for  the  supremacy  of  your  own 
blood  over  that  of  the  barbarian 
negro!  Your  votes,  your  proud 
and  virtuous  will,  can  avail  nothiug, 
for  the  Senate  and  its  military 
tocls  will  force  negro  suffrage  upon 
you  in  defiance  of  your  power. 
That  is  the  insolent  threat.  Have 
these  Senators  no  throats  to  be 
cut?  How  many  duplicate  heads 
do  they  count  apiece?  Had  they 
twenty  thousand  each,  they  would 
be  as  powerless  as  wisps  of  straw 
against  the  fiery  wrath  of  the 
white  masses  when  they  come  to 
realize  that  they  have  been  brought 
down  to  the  level  of  negroes ! 
While  the  whole  drift  of  Con- 
gressional politics  is  to  put  the 
white  man  down  into  the  lowest 
depths  of  humiliation  and  misery, 
under  the  hand  of  merciless  op- 
pression, we  are  told  that  "  the  ne- 
gro cannot  be  kept  down,"  meaning 
that  he  shall  stand  on  a  perfect 
equality  with  white  men.  Now  this 
is  the  one  absorbing  aim  of  the 
faction  which  calls  itself  the  Re- 
publican party.  It  is  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  a  negro  party.  Every 
man  intending  to  vote  with  that 
party  at  the  next  Presidential  elec- 
tion must  go  with  his  eyes  open 
for  negro  equality.  The  man  who 
says  he  is  opposed  to  negro  equality, 
and  yet  votes  with  that  party,  gives 
the  lie  to  his  professions.  Every 
proud  and  virtuous  white  man,  and 
especially  every  white  woman, 
should  look  upon  him  as  a  base 
sx^ecimen  of  the  white  race  who 
has  degraded  himself  to  a  level  with 
negroes. 
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AN  HISTORICAL   ROMANCE,    FOUNDED    UPON   THE   FALL   OF   THE   ITALIAN   STATES. 
WRITTEN  BY  HONTEYERDE. 


Translated  from  the  Italian,  expressly  for  The  Old  Guard, 
BY  MES.  KATE  COMSTOCE  BURR. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

CJESAR   BORGIA   AND   HIS   SECRETARY. 

If  don  Michele,  so  to  speak,  could 
not  rest  a  moment  without  the  Duke, 
he,  on  his  part,  felt  himself  lost 
without  the  presence  of  his  private 
secretary,  who  knew  all  and  helped 
all  his  intrigues  ;  he  was  accustom- 
ed, though  rarely,  to  question  him 
on  political  matters,  more  to  give 
him  a  proof  of  his  esteem  than  from 
any  value  he  attached  to  his  advice; 
though  in  vituperations  and  as- 
sassinations the  sagacity  of  don  Mi- 
chele  surpassed  the  malice  of  the 
Duke  himself,  the  poor  man  in  af- 
fairs of  state  was  not  worth  a  pin. 
The  Duke,  as  we  have  said,  stood  in 
continual  need  of  don  Michele,  and 
in  fact  after  having  gone  a  few  steps 
from  the  inn,  he  changed  his  reso- 
lution, deferring  his  departure  for 
Rome,  where  he  was  needed  to  di- 
rect the  enterprise  against  Romag- 
na,  until  he  had  asked  the  assistance 
of  don  Michele  in  an  affair  which  he 
had  no  less  at  heart,  and  which  no 
less  required  a  regular  siege,  but 
was  of  a  nature  peculiarly  adapted 
to  the  science  and  knowledge  of  don 


Michele.  His  mind  full  of  this  idea, 
he  rode  for  two  or  three  hours  out- 
side of  the  city,  but  suddenly  turn- 
ing his  horse,  he  directed  his  at- 
tendants to  the  mountains,  charging 
them  with  some  messages,  and  re- 
took the  road  to  Fano  alone,  where 
he  arrived  a  little  after  mid-day. 
He  set  out  immediately  for  the  house 
where  he  was  certain  of  finding  his 
faithful  servant,  and  without  a  word 
entered  the  room  at  the  moment 
when  don  Michele,  with  perspira- 
tion standing  in  drops  on  his  face, 
was  reading  over  the  beautiful  let- 
ter addressed  to  his  master,  who, 
stepping  up  behind  his  shoulder, 
read  it  also  : 

"  Sed  mirum  est,"  read  don  Mi- 
chele, "  que  cum  hi  latrones  Thoma  et 
Vicentius  pauper,  adversum  eminen- 
tissimum  principem  impios  loquebant 
sermones,  Jacobus,  silebat  non  solem 
sed  eos  fugientes.  Very  good.  Ego 
autem — "     I.  E.  : 

"It  is  marvelous  that  while  the 
thieves,  Tomas  and  Cencio,  were 
speaking  wicked  words  of  your 
princely  eminence,  Jacopo  not  only 
said  nothing,  but  he  did  not  attempt 
to  arrest  their  flight.     I  then — " 
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"  Ta  autem"  said  the  Duke,  "  thou 
art  an  ass." 

The  letter  fell  from  the  hands  of 
don  Michele,  and  with  one  bound  he 
was  on  his  feet,  marveling  to  see 
his  lord  there,  when  he  believed 
him  twenty  miles  away.  At  first  he 
supposed  the  Duke  was  angry,  but 
observing  that  he  had  seated  him- 
self on  the  bed,  and  was  laughing, 
he  took  courage  and  said  : 

"  That  I  am  an  ass  is  true  ;  but  I 
am  also  your  affectionate  servant." 

"I  know  it,"  replied  the  Duke. 

"  But  perhaps  something  unfor- 
tunate has  happened  to  your  excel- 
lency." 

"  No,  dominus  Michael"  said  the 
Duke,  who  seemed  disposed  to  joke, 
"  I  have  returned  solely  on  account 
of  a  certain  whim,  and  all  alone." 

"  Then  your  excellency  will  par- 
don me,"  suggested  don  Michele,  to 
whom  it  seemed  hardly  fair  that  he 
should  bear  all  the  blame  of  the 
n  ght  of  Masaccio,  and  at  the  same 
time  handed  him  the  gold  box 
thrown  down  by  Cencio.  The  Duke 
took  it  and  placed  it  in  his  belt. 

"You  will  excuse  me." 

"  I  will  excuse  everything,  if  you 
will  be  silent."  Then  taking  don 
Michele  by  the  hand,  he  made  him 
sit  near  him. 

"  Don  Michele,  what  do  you  think 
of  the  war  we  are  about  to  under- 
take ?  Do  you  believe  that  no  city 
will  escape — that  Komagna  will  be 
ours,  and  that  we  will  have  a  duke- 
dom in  Italy,  and  something  be- 
sides?"* 

"I  believe  it  po  itively,"  respond- 
ed the  secretary,  "  and  this  war  will 
be  short  and  successful." 


*  The  territory  conquered  by  Borgia  was 
called  the  Puchy  of  Boiaaudiola. 


"  In  regard  to  its  being  success- 
ful, we  have  strong  hopes  ;  but  as 
to  its  duration,  who  knows?  We 
will  first  move  against  Imola  and 
Forli ;  these  cities  gained,  we  have 
a  way  opened  to  Faenza  and  the 
whole  of  Romagna.  However,  that 
Countess  Caterina  Sforza  is  a  devil. 
I  recollect  with  what  courage  she 
defended  her  castle  in  the  tumult 
that  followed  the  assassination  of 
h'er  husband.  It  is  clear  Imola  is 
comparatively  defenceless,  and  as 
for  Forli,  it  will  quickly  follow. 
Would  that  I  could  say  as  much  of 
Faenza.  That  young  fellow,  Man- 
fredi,  is  loved  by  his  people  with  a 
species  of  idolatry,  and  if  we  can- 
not take  all  the  valley  of  Lamona, 
and  the  castle  of  Berzighella,  the  is- 
sue of  the  contest  will  be  very  doubt- 
ful ;  however,  the  very  best  captains 
are  with  us  ;  our  lancers  are  in  good 
number,  and  Louis  Twelfth  protects 
and  loves  us  ;  and  the  Pope  has 
promised  to  reward  our  success  with 
his  aid  in  the  conquest  of  the  king- 
dom of  Naples.  The  first  hostili- 
ties must  be  commenced  against  the 
states  of  the  beautiful  Countess. 
But  what  would  you  say,  don  Mi- 
chele, if  love  had  its  part  in  this  re- 
solution ?  Are  you  stupefied  ?  Well, 
let  us  consider  the  matter.  I  have 
no  doubt  yon  will  serve  me  faith- 
fully and  successfully  in  this,  as  you 
have  in  other  enterprises  of  the  same 
nature." 

Don  Michele  made  an  humble  in- 
clination of  the  head,  promising 
every  sort  of  obedience. 

"  It  is  certain  that  even  if  we  do 
not  shortly  become  lords  of  Ro- 
magna, this  must  not  retard  the 
possession  of  her  we  so  earnestly 
wish  for  ;  the  conquest  of  her  will 
give  an  incentive  to  the  war." 
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"  That  will  be  easy,"  responded 
don  Michele.  But  the  Dake,  who 
exaggerated  all  the  difficulties  of  the 
undertaking  through  desire  of  hear- 
ing himself  lauded  for  overcoming 
them,  answered  don  Michele  : 

"  As  for  its  being  easy — we  have 
some  good  captains,  but  their  soldiers 
are  not  worth  much  in  the  field  ;  if 
some  unforeseen  circumstance  should 
retard  the  payment  of  their  wages, 
we  shall  see  them  turn  their  back 
and  refuse  the  battle.  The  others 
are  outlaws  ;  they  are  also  mercen- 
ary, and  their  fidelity  doubtful.  The 
rest  of  my  people  are  French — they 
will  do  well ;  but  they  have  to  con- 
front men  who  fight  for  their  own 
salvation,  well  provided  with  arms 
and  food,  and  animated  by  a  fanati- 
cal devotion  to  Manfredi." 

"  The  chances  are  unequal." 

The  Duke  read  from  a  paper  : 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  your 
excellency  that  an  assembly  of  the 
lords  of  Romagna  will  be  held  in 
the  city  of  Sinigalha  ;  I  have  taken 
every  measure  to  assure  myself  of 
it,  and  have  not  failed  to  spend  the 
pieces  of  gold  given  me  by  your 
excellency.  Through  their  means 
have  been  promised  access  to  the 
hall  of  their  deliberations.  This  as- 
sembly gives  a  ball  to  hide  the  true 
motive  of  their  reunion.  I  have  a 
hundred  eyes  open,  and  have  learn- 
ed all  in  the  dress  of  an  Armenian 
merchant." 

"  Poor  Pedrillo." 

"  I  shall  come  to  inform  you  word 
for  word  of  the  determinations  of 
these  lords.  I  will  send  the  gold 
box  to  the  most  noble  Madame  Lu- 


Pedrillo. 


Ancona,  Sept.,  1499. 


"  "We  will  sing  a  requiem  to  the 
poor  fellow,"  said  don  Michele. 

The  Duke  refolded  the  letter,  and 
pulling  out  the  gold  box,  he  let  it 
drop  to  the  ground,  exclaiming  : 

"  By  all  the  saints,  don  Michele, 
that  demon  of  a  Cencio  has  opened 
the  box."  His  eyes  blazed  with  fe- 
rocity. 

Don  Michele  took  up  the  open 
box  to  present  it  to  the  Duke. 

"  Take  it  from  my  eyes,  don  Mi- 
chele ;  take  it  away.  It  is  an  acci- 
dent, certainly!  Oh,  God!  I  can- 
not speak." 

Saying  these  words,  he  threw  him- 
self on  a  chair,  and  covered  his  face 
with  his  hands.  Don  Michele,  look- 
ing in  the  bottom  of  the  bjx,  saw  in 
a  circle  the  initials,  newly  engraved, 
of  the  Duke  of  Candia,  F.  B. 

"  Where  is  that  beggar — where  is 
he  ?  We  must  find  him.  Go,  write, 
I  wish  it.  It  is  an  insult — a  horri- 
ble insalt!  Who  is  he? — how  does 
he  know  ?     Oh,  God !  oh,  God !" 

In  vain  don  Michele  tried  to  calm 
him.  Though  the  Duke  was  accus- 
tomed to  pass  from  a  feigned  calm- 
ness to  fury,  he  could  not  recollect 
of  ever  having  seen  him  in  such  a 
rage.  Don  Michele  rushed  out  of 
the  room,  and  ran  to  the  one  occu- 
pied by  Jacopo.  He  called  him, 
perhaps  hoping  to  turn  the  anger  of 
the  Duke  against  him.  Jacopo  en- 
tering the  room,  was  terrified  to  find 
himself  face  to  face  with  his  master, 
but  he  was  made  to  advance.  Little 
by  little  the  physiognomy  of  the 
Duke  became  more  calm,  and  he 
was  able  finally  to  speak. 

"  Jacopo,"  said  he,  "  it  is  neces- 
sary that  we  seize  this  curiosity. 
Though  this  ragged  beggar  is  no- 
thing before  a  powerful  prince,  we 
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have  need  of  the  miserable  fellow. 
Will  you  bring  him  to  me  ?"  he  ask- 
ed, anxiously. 

"  I  hope  I  can/'  answered  the  bri- 
gand ;  "  that  is,  if  he  do  not  already 
know  I  have  received  the  commis- 
sion to  bring  him  here." 

"What  do  you  say?" 

"  Ah,  your  excellency  will  certain™ 
ly  laugh— but  we,  poor  people,  be- 
lieve— oh,  bella  /-—where  do  souls  go 
after  death  ?" 

The  Duke  turned  pale. 

"In  short,  we  believe  in  super- 
natural spirits,  and  that  the  poor 
Cencio  is  familiar  with  them." 

Don  Michele  stood,  with  his 
mouth  wide  open.  The  Duke  tried 
to  laugh,  and,  after  a  strong  effort, 
succeeded. 

"  I  knew  you  would  think  it  ridi- 
culous," said  the  brigand,  "but  how 
can  we  otherwise  account  for  his 
knowing  the  most  secret  things? 
For  example" — and,  searching  for 
an  example,  he  saw  the  gold  box  on 
the  mantelpiece— "he could  tell  you 
to  whom  that  box  belongs,  and 
through  how  many  hands  it  has 
passed." 

The  Duke  laughed  sneeringly,  and 
said: 

"  Oh !  I  do  not  wish  to  hear  any 
more  of  this  twaddle  !  Come,  you 
know  where  this  Cencio  is;  find 
him,  and  bring  him  to  me." 

"I  will  find  him,"  said  Jacopo— 
and  he  left  the  inn  to  search  for 
Cencio  in  those  places  he  was  ac- 
customed to  frequent.  The  Duke 
paced  the  room  for  a  long  time 
without  saying  a  word;  the  secre- 
tary hardly  dare  breathe  for  fear  of 
disturbing  him,  but,  all  at  once,  he 
stopped: 

"  Don  Michele,  shall  we  lay  siege 
to  Imola  ?" 


"Yes,  monsignore." 

"  Don  Michele,  this  will  not  suf- 
fice for  my  happiness,  if— 

"If?"— 

"Listen— we  spoke  of  a  certain 
whim  on  our  entrance  here.  Don 
Michele,  she  is  necessary  to  our  ex- 
istence. Don  Michele,  we  are  en- 
amored—lost. You  will  bring  her 
to  our  arms." 

"  But  who  is  she  ?" 

"Who  is  she?  An  angel.  Have 
you  not  seen  her?  Do  you  not 
know  the  daughter  of  the  Countess 
of  Imola,  she  who  attends  our  lady?" 

Don  Michele  winked  several  times, 
and  raised  his  eyebrows. 

"  What !  Are  you  mute  ?  Indeed, 
we  can  untie  your  tongue  with  our 
dagger." 

Don  Michele  was  confused.  This 
was  not  the  first  victim  asked  of 
him  by  his  wicked  master,  nor  the 
first  unfortunate  that  he  had  con- 
ducted to  his  arms,  using  every  sort 
of  infamous  artifice  for  the  purpose; 
buj  the  woman  that  he  now  desired 
was  not  a  vulgar  one,  and  his  heart 
seemed  to  whisper  to  him,  you  will 
not  succeed  ;  then  his  total  ruin  was 
certain.     He  said,  timidly: 

"The  name?" 

"Is  it  necessary  to  know  the 
name  ?     Clarice." 

"  I  will  try." 

"  You  will  try  ?  Dog !— you  will 
try?  Miserable!"  exclaimed  the 
Duke,  with  an  infernal  sneer.  "You 
will  try?  What  is  the  office  you 
hold  near  me?  Are  you  not  my 
mediator  in  love?  What  was  our 
compact  when,  without  ground  to 
sustain  or  roof  to  cover  you,  con- 
demned to  the  gallows  for  a  sacri- 
legious rape  and  fratricide — " 

The  Duke  did  not  finish  the 
phrase. 
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"  Ton  threw  yourself  at  our  feet, 
seeking  refuge." 

The  vile  slave,  at  that  load  of  in- 
vective, had  gone  down  on  his 
knees  before  the  Duke,  and,  with  a 
suffocated  voice,  said: 

"  It  is  true — it  is  true." 

"  And,  after  I  have  made  you  my 
secretary,  honored  you  with  my 
confidence,  do  you  abuse  these  fa- 
vors?— do  you  dare  to  provoke 
me?" 

Then,  with  a  kick  at  don  Michele: 

"  Eise,  rise." 

"  Monsignore,"  cried  the  wretch- 
ed creature,  convulsed  in  every 
limb,  "it  was — that  is  to  say;  but — 
yes — the  lady  shall  be  in  your 
hands." 

"  Vivaddio  !  But  do  you  know, 
don  Michele,  that  our  heart  is  really 
touched  ? 

And  he  began  to  discourse  on  the 
beauty  of  Clarice  in  terms  our  pen 
refuses  to  trace,  and  that  only  a 
tongue  as  infamous  as  his  own  could 
dictate. 

"Now,  then,  after  all  we  have 
said,  she  must  belong  to  us.  Since 
I  first  saw  her,  I  have  entertained 
the  idea." 

"But,  being  in  attendance  on 
your  lady,  has  she  not  before  been 
in  your  power  ?" 

"  It  is  two  months  that  we  have 
known  her;  but  we  do  not  wish  to 
make  our  lady  jealous,  who  loves 
us  fervently." 

And  he  pronounced  these  words 
so  ironically,  that  don  Michele, 
rogue  as  he  was,  felt  indignant. 

"  If  she  is  mad  for  us,  it  proves 
that  arms  are  not  our  only  merit, 
so  much  the  better  for  us;  but  is  it 
our  fault  if  her  wry  faces  tire  us  ? 
Does  she  not  know  that  it  pleases 
us  to  change  our  affections   as  we 


change  ground  and  country?  How- 
ever, don  Michele,  our  lady  is  cun- 
ning; she  boasts  of  it,  and  swears 
she  would  discover  any  infidelity. 
Now,  we  must  not  allow  her  to 
verify  her  oath — no,  the  stolen  fruit 
is  the  sweetest.  Is  it  not  true,  don 
Michele?" 

"  Very  true,  if  it  pleases  your  Ex- 
cellency." 

"  Oh  !  these  sports  make  a  grate- 
ful mixture  with  grave  affairs,  but, 
as  we  said  before,  this  time  we  are 
really  enamored.  She  exceeds  in 
beauty  Madonna  Lucrezia  Borgia, 
our  sister." 

Don  Michele  was,  without  doubt, 
a  wretch  of  which  examples  are 
rare,  but  the  disagreeable  effrontery 
with  which  the  Duke  alluded  to  his 
sacrilegious  passion  for  his  sister 
made  his  hair  stand  on  end,  and 
forced  him  to  drop  his  eyes. 

"Truly,  don  Michele,  talking  of 
beauty  seems  to  move  you.  I  would 
swear  now  that  you  are  tlrnking, 
also,  of  -some  tender  game.  If  it  is 
so,  we  promise  you  our  ducal  pro- 
tection. You  see,"  said  he,  strik- 
ing him  playfully  on  the  shoulder, 
"  that  our  bad  humor  quickly 
passes.  Come,  of  whom  are  you 
thinking  ?     "We  pray  you,  tell  us  " 

"Of  nothing  that  you  suppose, 
venerated  monsigDore;  my  thoughts 
were  intent  upon  the  means  for 
your  happiness." 

"  So  much  the  better  if  a  lesson 
in  time  replaces  jou  in  the  right 
way." 

"Don  Michele,"  said  the  Duke, 
assuming,  little  by  little,  a  more 
confidential  tone,  "  I  am  enamored 
to  a  pitch  of  madness.  I  know  not 
how  we  have  been  able  to  keep  si- 
lence so  long,  but  we  confess  it  was 
policy    alone    that    restrained    us. 
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Yes,  don  Michele,  an  intrigue  under 
the  eyes  of  our  lady  could  not  re- 
main undiscovered,  and  you  know 
how  necessary  it  is  to  feign  with  a 
woman  who  can  always  procure  us 
advantages.  Come,  don  Michele, 
to  you  we  confide  the  conclusion  of 
this  thing;  the  girl  will  shortly  re- 
tarn  to  her  mother;  that  is  enough; 
insinuate  yourself  in  the  court; 
scatter  the  gold,  lie,  do  everything 
you  wish,  so  that  she  comes  to  our 
hands.  We  desire  it.  Is  there  any- 
thing impossible  to  Csesar  Borgia  ?" 
Don  Michele  humbly  bowed  his 
head,  in  the  act  of  full  conviction. 
"  It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  your 
reward  will  be  large;  our  florins  are 
not  unknown;  this  time  we  shall 
exceed  ourself  in  generosity ;  it 
seems  to  us  that  since  you  entered 
our  service  your  appreciation  of 
women  has  increased;  you  cannot 
deny  it.  Well,  when  we  have  taken 
Imola  and  Forli,  the  first  fruits 
shall  be  for  you — eh  !" 

Don  Michele's  face  beamed  with 

joy- 

"  Enough  for  the  present;  this 
evening  you  will  come  to  us,"  and 
don  Michele  was  dismissed. 

Jacopo  re-entered  the  room,  bear- 
ing a  dispatch.  The  Duke  broke 
the  seal;  he  read  the  paper  atten- 
tively; from  the  expression  of  his 
face,  the  contents  were  evidently 
painful  and  interesting;  he  panted 
while  reading;  you  could  see  that 
he  wished  to  arrive  soon  at  the  end, 
but,  in  spite  of  himself,  was  obliged 
to  peruse  the  same  paragraphs 
over  and  over;  his  physiognomy  re- 
assumed  its  habitual  ferocity,  and 
he  appeared  to  be  threatening  the 
letter  itself;  holding  it  in  his  clench- 
ed hand,  as  if  it  had  been  of  great 
weight,  his  teeth  knocked  convul- 


sively; however,  he  did  not  speak  a 
word.  Don  Michele  and  Jacopo 
stood,  like  statues,  opposite  his 
chair.  Suddenly  the  Duke,  to  the 
surprise  of  his  attendants,  ordered 
his  horses  immediately  prepared, 
and  his  men  collected.  "When  he 
was  alone  with  don  Michele,  h« 
burst  out  with  a  horrid  oath: 

"Don  Michele,  matedizione!  read 
that." 

The  letter  received  by  the  Duke 
was  from  Madame  d'Alibret,  relat- 
ing the  accident  that  happened  in 
the  first  chapter  of  this  story. 
Madame  d'Alibret  concluded  by 
mentioning  that  she  knew  not  what 
had  become  of  Clarice  and  Astorre 
for  three  days. 

"  Maledizione  /"  said  don  Michele, 
"they  say  that  this  youth  is  the 
most  beautiful  among  the  Italians  — 
a  perfect  marvel." 

"Don  Michele,  do  you  wish  to 
increase  the  flame  of  jealousy  that 
consumes  my  heart  ?  Three  days  ! 
— three  days! — and  where  has  he 
conducted  her  ?  Why  did  not  our 
lady  follow  them  ?  But  he  shall 
have  an  ugly  digestion.  Ah !  he 
shall  vomit  that  beautiful  prey. 
Ah  !  I  swear  it  by  all  the  divinities, 
don  Michele.  The  fruit  was  sweet; 
bitter  shall  be  the  poison;  there  is 
not  an  instant  to  lose;  you  do  not 
know  all;  that  youth  was  once  pro- 
mised to  the  girl  !"• 

"What  do  I  hear?" 

"  My  vitals  are  consuming !" 

"And  I,  with  your  good  leave, 
will  wager  that  in  those  three  days 
the  young  people  have  been  lost  in 
talk,  and  nothing  else." 

The  Duke  heard  this  declaration 
with  joy. 

Don  Michele  continued: 

"  It  may  be  that  the  girl  is  al- 
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ready  near  her  mother;  in  short, 
let  your  grace  remain  tranquil;  I 
see  nothing  in  this  but  a  generous 
adventure;  Manfredi  will  come  to 
the  court  of  the  countess  with  a  su- 
perb escort  of  cavaliers,  then  he 
will  gracefully  present  the  lady,  and 
will  be  applauded  as  the  conqueror 
of  the  barbarians." 

"  You  say  well,  but  it  remains  to 
be  seen  if  he  do  not  ask  for  her  as 
his  reward." 

"It  is  possible,  but  the  faithful 
servant  of  your  excellency  will  op- 
pose it  gallantly;  in  short,  the  girl 
shall  be  yours,  I  pledge  you  my 
word.  You  see  from  poison  a  mas- 
ter hand  can  extract  a  balm,  and, 
from  the  merry  making  that  will  be 
sure  to  follow  this  affair,  I  know 
how  to  draw  great  advantages." 

"Your  words  soften  our  trouble, 
and  our  thanks  are  yours.  We  are, 
however,  about  to  give  you  a  double 
load.  Our  lady  has  been  in  grave 
peril.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  to  our 
advantage  to  make  her  a  visit.  We 
have  riot,  however,  either  the  time 
or  the  wish;  therefore,  we  will  send 
her  a  letter  of  congratulation.  You 
will  say  that  the  news  of  her  libera- 
tion from  great  peril  having  reach- 
ed us,  we  have  not  ceased  to  render 
lively  thanks  to  heaven  for  it — that 
our  interests  at  present  recall  us 
immediately  to  the  metropolis  of 
the  Christian  world,  where,  as  soon 
as  we  have  arrived,  we  shall  have 
prayers  put  up  in  all  the  cathedrals, 
asking  the  assistance  of  the  blessed 
Father;  we  shall  then  regulate  our 
terrestrial  affairs,  and  immediately 
afterwards,  God  willing,  we  shall 
join  our  much  loved  lady.  You 
will  depict  to  her  our  profound  sor- 
row on  hearing  of  her  danger — our 
lively  joy  when  assured  of  her  safe- 


ty, and  the  profound  interest  awak- 
ened in  us  towards  her  young 
liberator.  You  will  describe  our 
lamentations  at  not  having  it  in  our 
power  to  ii.stantly  join  our  adored 
spouse,  as  the  interests  of  war  draw 
us  another  way.  Write  all  that  I 
tell  you." 

Don  Michele  obeyed,  and  shortly 
handed  the  letter  to  the  Duke,  who 
wrote  his  superscription,  and  sealed 
it  with  the  ducal  signet,  after  which 
he  continued: 

"  You  will  go  to  Faenza,  where  I 
hope  Manfredi  is  returned,  give 
him  this  ring" — and  he  took  from 
his  finger  a  superb  stone — "  together 
with  some  verses  that  we  have  writ- 
ten in  thanks  for  his  having  liberat- 
ed from  a  dreadful  fate  a  person  so 
near  and  dear  to  us,  with  the  assur- 
ance that  he  will  have  hereafter  a 
faithful  friend  in  the  Duke  of  Va- 
lentino. Now  for  ourselves,  don 
Michele.  You  will  promptly  inform 
us  of  the  most  minute  circum- 
stances. We  hope,  through  your 
sagacity  and  our  own,  to  be  able  to 
commence  hostilities  at  once  against 
Imola.  Our  stay  at  Koine  will  not 
exceed  fifteen  days." 

At  that  instant  Jacopo  entered 
the  room  with  intelligence  that  the 
men  were  ready.  The  Duke  de- 
scended, and  mounted  his  horse. 
Arrived  at  the  house  of  the  ma- 
gistrate he  dismounted,  and,  enter- 
ing the  residence  of  that  func- 
tionary, offered  a  reward  of  fifteen 
hundred  florins  to  whoever  would 
bring  Cencio  to  him,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded on  his  way.  Don  Michele 
gathered  up  his  wardrobe,  and  left 
the  chamber  to  prepare  to  depart. 
Bat  an  individual  not  before  ob- 
served crawled  out  from  under  the 
bed.     It  was  the  poor  Cencio. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

THE   CHINESE   PHILOSOPHER. 

Eight  days  passed;  Clarice  had 
been  restored  to  her  mother's  arms, 
and  don  Michele  at  Berzighella  had 
deceived  Madame  d'Alibret  with  the 
Duke's  letter.  The  presence  of 
Clarice  and  Astorre  in  Forli  having 
called  to  that  court  many  young 
cavaliers,  in  part  attracted  by  the 
love  of  novelty,  and  in  part  by  the 
desire  to  see  the  young  Clarice,  who 
had  been  so  long  away  from  home 
that  no  one  remembered  her  looks. 
Every  one  aspired  to  merit  a  par- 
ticular attention  from  her  in  the 
tournaments  that  had  already  been 
announced  to  take  place.  Nor  was 
any  one  discouraged  at  the  natural 
preference  she  accorded  her  young 
liberator,  flattering  themselves  they 
would  be  able  to  lessen  him  in  her 
esteem  by  beating  him  in  the  jousts. 
Poor  Astorre,  then,  without  know- 
ing it,  was  the  target  for  all  the 
blows  to  be  given  in  the  future 
games,  and  the  object  of  envy  to 
all  the  young  gentlemen  of  the 
court.  This  is  always  the  fate  of 
the  betrothed  of  a  beautiful  girl. 
Astorre,  however,  was  not  conscious 
of  what  was  passing  round  him, 
since,  being  at  liberty  to  keep  by 
the  side  of  her  he  adored,  he  for- 
got, near  her,  the  entire  universe. 
His  happiness  was  unbounded. 
Clarice  lived  for  him;  she  distin- 
guished him  alone  in  the  midst  of 
the  numerous  circles  that  surround- 
ed her;  in  him  alone  she  seemed  to 
take  delight.  For  some  days,  in 
the  same  palace,  they  met  at  the 
table,  in  the  halls,  in  the  gardens; 
they  spent  the  evenings  together, 
and  they  felt  the  love  that  filled 
their  souls  grow  stronger.      Their 


joy  was  disturbed  by  nothing.  Ma- 
dame d'Alibret,  at  the  castle  of  Ber- 
zighella, in  the  valley  of  Lamona, 
was  excused  for  not  being  able  to 
take  part  in  the  festivities  at  Forli. 
The  only  one  whose  interference 
they  feared  was  the  Duke's,  but  his 
wife  being  indisposed,  and  confined 
to  her  castle,  seemed  to  give  suffi- 
cient assurance  that  he  could  find 
no  pretest  to  be  present.  The  be- 
trothal of  Clarice  and  Astorre  had 
been  concluded;  it  was,  however,  to 
be  kept  secret  until  the  arrival  of 
Ottaviano  Riario,  brother  to  Cla- 
rice, a  brave  captain  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Florentine  Republic, 
when  the  entertainments  were  to 
commence.  There  were  not  want- 
ing, however,  at  the  court  those 
who  predicted  this  marriage,  and 
who  gave  it  out  as  certain,  adding 
the  conditions  and  time.  In  the 
meanwhile,  the  delay  of  the  tourna- 
ment contributed  to  render  the  merry 
making  more  brilliant,  as  from  every 
part  came  buffoons,  jugglers,  for- 
tune-tellers and  musicians — from 
Greece  and  Egypt,  from  China  and 
India.  Each  tried  to  rival  the  other 
in  imposture  and  talk.  These 
quacks  made  the  public  square  re- 
sound with  their  shrieks  and  cries 
in  telling  fortunes,  or  magnifying 
the  virtues  of  their  medicines,  as- 
tonishing the  poor  country  people, 
who,  in  the  midst  of  so  much  noise, 
could  not  doubt  the  truth  of  their 
assertions. 

"  Here,"  said  one — "  here  is  a 
balsam  of  vermifuge,  certain  de- 
stroyer of  worms — look  at  it,  but 
don't  touch  it.  This  is  the  last  vial 
I  have  left,  as  the  Queen  of  Eng- 
land has  ordered  all  the  rest  for  her 
son,  by  especial  courier.  Here  is 
the  skin  of  the  great  serpent  Para- 
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fargaramns,  found  on  the  shore  of 
the  Cattai.  Touch  it  if  you  do  not 
believe — touch  it;  who  touches  it 
dies."  And  a  hundred  hands,  ad- 
vanced towards  the  great  serpent, 
were  drawn  back,  rs  if  struck  by  a 
thunderbolt. 

"  Viva!"  said  another,  in  a  deep 
voice,  to  his  circle  of  listeners, 
"every  one  must  strive  to  do  his 
best,  but  that  is  not  the  serpent 
Parafargaramus;  it  remains  in  the 
wardrobe  of  the  King  of  Morocco, 
where  it  serves  to  discover  the  in- 
fidelity of  his  hundred  wives.  Viva 
the  truth,  and  death  to  imposture !" 
crying  afterwards:  "This  is  the 
true,  indispensable  ointment.  For- 
ward, forward;  here  is  the  marvel- 
ous remedy  for  delivery  without 
pain.     Forward,  ladies,  forward." 

Near  him  was  a  merry-andrew, 
with  seven  dogs,  the  same  number 
of  apes  dressed  like  soldiers,  a 
beautiful  parrot,  and  two  live  ser- 
pents. This  fellow  was  blowing  a 
trumpet  with  so  much  force  that 
the  poor  mountebank  who  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  near  him  had  to 
shout  till  he  was  hoarse  to  make 
himself  heard  by  his  clients,  who, 
little  bj  little,  all  deserted  him  to 
attend  the  battle  between  the  apes 
and  the  dogs.  These  represented  an- 
cient knights  armed  to  fight  for  a 
lady,  personated  by  the  parrot, 
while  the  two  serpents  were  the 
presiding  geniuses  of  the  combat. 
In  the  square,  some  were  buying 
fancy  goods,  and  some  rural  furni- 
ture; others,  at  tables  of  dried  fish 
and  leathern  bottles  of  wine,  were 
merrily  eating  and  drinking;  there 
a  boy  was  eagerly  devouring  the 
head  of  a  Jove,  made  of  sweet-cake; 
here  his  companion  was  putting  in 
his   pocket   half    of    a   great   king, 


while  the  other  half  was  already  in 
his  stomacn,  gone  to  keep  company 
with  his  unfortunate  colleagues. 
Everywhere  was  uproar,  yelling, 
and  pushing,  by  a  crowd  distracted 
with  the  diversity  of  entertainments 
offered  them.  Cheats  and  pick- 
pockets were  not  wanting,  who  en- 
joyed themselves  at  the  expense  of 
the-  crowd,  and  the  stupid  vendors 
of  wine  and  fish;  then  there  were 
the  trumpets  of  the  boys,  and  the 
clangor  of  all  the  bells  in  the  city. 

"  I  am  the  descendant  of  Confu- 
cius, the  great  Chinese  philosopher; 
here  is  the  genealogical  tree  that 
proves  the  fact;  here  it  is." 

And  one  of  the  public  enter- 
tainers saying  this,  made  two  of  his 
servants,  dressed  like  Moors,  unroll 
a  scroll  of  paper,  at  least  twenty 
arms  in  length. 

"  Eoom  there  ! — room  there  !" 
said  the  servants;  "here  is  the 
great  genealogical  tree;"  and  all 
bent  their  heads  on  that  piece  of 
paper,  which,  covered  with  nume- 
rous Gothic,  Chinese  and  Indian 
characters,  was  wholly  unintelligi- 
ble to  them. 

The  quack,  from  the  top  of  his 
table,  cried,  "I  am  the  last  fruit  of 
this  prodigious  tree;  here  is  a  race 
of  two  thousand  years.  Here  are 
seventeen  queens,  six  ki:^s  and 
four  emperors,  all  my  ancestors;" 
and  so  saying,  he  drew  from  a  tin 
chest  a  quantity  of  mummies. 
"Here  is  the  Queen  Zaraak,  who 
died  at^the  age  of  three  hundred; 
observe  the  freshness  of  her 
bloom;"  (and  the  mummy  that  wTas 
the  Queen  Zaraak  was  as  black  as 
a  smoked  ham.)  "This  (raising 
another  mummy)  is  the  Emperor 
Thaokony,  conqueror  of  seven  cities; 
he  returned  seven  times  to  the  world. 
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and  died  at  last  from  eating  the 
soul  of  his  enemy,  wlrch  had  been 
transferred  to  a  pig;  his  dried  head 
always  preserves  its  natural  antipa- 
thy to  pork.  Ho  there !  to  prove 
it,  who  will  bring  me  a  pig?" 

Then  seven  or  eight  of  the  by- 
standers ran  to  one  tide,  where 
they  saw  some  of  these  animals, 
and  each  one  seized  a  pig,  in  spite 
of  the  cries  of  the  swine-herd,  who, 
with  his  stick  in  his  hand,  ran  be- 
hind the  spoilers,  crying,  "Thieves! 
thieves  !" — but,  taking  no  notice  of 
him,  they  approached  the  famous 
Chinaman,  crying,  "  H  re  are  the 
pigs  ! — here   are  the   pigs  I" 

The  philosopher,  with  great  gra- 
vity, ordered  all  to  be  given  back  to 
the  swine-herd  except  one,  which 
he  reserved  for  his  experiment. 
The  swine-herd,  not  bein.L,  able  to 
resist  the  temptation  of  stopping 
to  see  what  was  to  be  done  with  his 
animal,  consigned  his  herd  to  one 
of  his  boys,  and  remained  to  look 
on.  The  philosopher  then  put  the 
pig-  on  the  table,  and,  touching  him 
with  his  black  rod,  said : 

"Dost  thou  know  Thaokony? 
Answer,  in  the  name  of  Vishnu,  of 
Brahma,  of  Buddu,  of  Astaroot  and 
Leviathan." 

The  poor  beast,  pricked  by  the 
rod,  began  to  grunt  terribly. 

"  Yes,  he  knows  him,"  said  the 
philosopher  to  the  curious  crowd; 
"  now  you  will  see  the  miracle." 

And,  lifting  out  of  the  chest  the 
head  of  Thaokony,  he  pu$  it  near 
the  pig.  Then  from  the  head  is- 
sued a  groan,  the  mouth  opened, 
thrusting  out  a  tongue  red  with 
blood.  The  spectators  were  thun- 
derstruck, and  some  women  ran 
away  frightened. 

"  This  is  nothing,"  continued  the 


quack;    "observe    these    eyes — ob- 
serve." 

Then  from  the  eyes  darted  two 
flames  of  fire  that  dazzled  he  sight 
of  the  bystanders.  The  novelty  of 
the  spectacle,  and  the  celebrity  of 
the  descendant  of  the  great  Con- 
fucius, had  drawn  near  his  table  all 
the  visitors  to  the  fair,  and  the 
other  charlatans,  abandoning  their 
stations,  and  cursing  the  luck  that 
had  brought  them  to  a  lair  where 
there  was  one  more  cunning  than 
themselves,  took  the  part  of  spec- 
tators, hoping  to  learn  something 
from  him  who  was  their  mas- 
ter. This  triumph  greatly  increas- 
ed the  universal  esteem  for  the 
great  Chinaman,  who,  humble  in  the 
midst  of  so  much  glory,  proceeded 
with  the  experiment  between  the 
head  of  the  great  Thaokony  and 
the  pig.  The  eyes  of  the  mummy 
shot  fire,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
the  head,  after  turning  a  little  from 
side  to  side,  rolled  under  the  snout 
of  the  pig,  which,  annoyed  by  the 
fire,  and,  perhaps,  allured  by  the 
odor  of  the  fresh  tongue,  stretched 
forth  his  neck,  and  seized  the 
tongue  of  his  adversary,  but  no 
sooner  had  he  done  so,  than  he  was 
attacked  with  horrid  convulsions, 
and  expired  on  the  spot,  to  the 
great  satisfaction  of  the  audience, 
who  applauded  loudly  at  the  result. 
In  the  meantime,  the  servants  of 
the  philosopher  made  ready  to  put 
up  the  head  of  the  ■  Chinese  em- 
peror, which,  having  accompli  lied 
its  revenge,  withdrew  its  formidable 
tongue.  Another  attendant  took 
the  dead  pig,  and  put  it  in  a  sack 
in  sight  of  all  the  spectators.  The 
swine-herd,  who,  during  the  per- 
formance, stood  staring  with  all  his 
eyes,  now,  alter  the -unhappy  exit  of 
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his  pig,  pwore  lie  would  Lave  it, 
dead  or  alive.  All  laughed,  but  the 
fellow,  who  was  a  mountaineer, 
strong  and  large,  approached  the 
table,  and,  taking  one  of  the  Moors 
by  the  neck,  twisted  it  in  such  a 
way  as  to  disturb  the  arrangement 
of  the  black  mask  which  he  wore, 
leaving  his  own  face  exposed  be- 
neath. Then  the  mountaineer  cried 
out: 

"Kogue,  you  are  no  Moor;  I 
know  you;  you  are  a  famous  assas- 
sin, and  your  name  is  Jacopo." 

The  feigned  Moor  drew  a  poign- 
ard  from  his  belt,  and  would  have 
driven  it  into  the  breast  of  the 
swine-herd,  who  continued  crying: 

"Your  name  is  Jacopo." 

The  comedy  was  near  being  turn- 
ed into  a  tragedy,  when  the  wise 
Chinaman  put  a  stop  to  the  dangers 
of  the  swine-herd,  by  drawing  his 
servant  behind  the  curtains  of  his 
table.  Then  turning  to  the  moun- 
taineer, he  said: 

"  Cut-throat,  why  don't  you  stop  ? 
Do  you  wish  me  to  tie  you  up  for 
disturbing  the  he  nest  diversions  of 
this  very  select  assembly,  or  do  you 
prefer  that  I  have  you  devoured,  in 
the  presence  of  these  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  by  the  great  Fimcur- 
lenck,  Khan  of  Tartary,  whose  head 
I  have  in  reserve  for  impertinents 
like  you  ?" 

Then,  addressing  the  public,  he 
said: 

"What  fault  is  it  of  this  inno- 
cent Nurrazzedin  if  the  great  Tha- 
okony  has  slain  the  pig,  believing  it 
to  be  the  soul  of  Tisicrapenunk  ? 
What  has  Nurrazzedin  to  do  with 
that  rogue  of  a  Jacopo  ?  Thus  it 
is,  gentlemen,  that  asses  always 
make  themselves  known  in  the 
midst   of   intelligent   persons,  who 


know  how  to  appreciate  true  me- 
rit." 

At  these  words,  ihe  crowd,  an- 
nryed  that  the  swine-herd  should 
disturb  the  magical  operations  of 
the  philosopher,  and  that  so  n  uch 
time  should  be  lost  disputing,  shut 
up  the  mountainee ',  by  chasing 
him  out  of  the  square  with 
howls  and  hisses.  All  then  tran- 
quilly returned  to  the  Chinaman, 
who  continued  his  performances, 
with  astonis.iing  appearances  and 
disappearances,  swallowing  up,  in 
sight  of  all,  lead  balls,  tow  and 
charcoal,  showing  in  evidence  that 
nothing  was  impossible  to  a  Chinese 
philosopher.  Afterwards,  turning 
to  the  side  of  the  table  hung  wi  h 
curtains,  he  called,  in  a  loud  voice: 
"Nurrazzedin!"  But  what  was  the 
surprise  of  the  philosopher  and  all 
the  assembly  to  see,  in  place  of 
Nurrazzedin,  come  cut  of  the  tent, 
a  beautiful  bear,  that,  so  far  from 
being  ferocious,  began  to  dance ! 
The  populace  burst  into  cries  of 
"  Viva,  viva!"  and  the  philosopher, 
making  the  best  of  the  circum- 
stance, exclaimed: 

"  Introite  et  videte !  here  is  the 
poor  Nurrazzedin,  that  we  have 
changed  into  a  bear.  But  where  is 
the  swine-herd  ?  We  wish  he  were 
here  to  be  eaten  up,  to  give  a  lesson 
to  the  ignorant."  Then,  throwing 
up  his  eyes — "  Patience,  good  Nur- 
razzedin, your  enemy  has  escaped 
you,  but  you  can  eat  him  another 
time;"  and  the  bear  ran  out  his 
tongue,  and  licked  the  hand  of  his 
master. 

There  were  not  wanting  charita- 
ble souls,  who  would  have  taken 
great  pleasure  in  going  to  search 
for  the  swine-herd  to  see  him  eaten 
by  the   bear,   but  the   philosopher 
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commanded  the  beast  to  retire,  and 
was  promptly  obeyed.  All  these 
tricks,  which  in  our  day  seem  very 
dull,  and  would  not  serve  to  divert 
a  yawn,  were  in  those  times  con- 
sidered rare,  extraordinary  and  su- 
pernatural, and  they  drew,  as  if  by 
magic,  the  money  L-om  the  people's 
pockets.  The  philosopher  now,  for 
the  third  time,  sent  his  servant 
round,  to  see  him  return  loaded 
with  money,  which  excited  his  good 
humor  and  his  skill.  He  told  the 
spectators  that  he  intended  to  build 
a  hospital  for  the  poor  pilgrims 
who  travel  to  the  Holy  Land,  with 
the  accumulation  of  his  earnings, 
he  being,  though  a  Chinese,  a  de- 
voted Christian. 

"  I  am  not  an  impostor,"  he  said; 
"  my  ability  is  as  clear  as  the  light 
of  the  sun;  I  do  not  go  spreading 
about  that  I  am  a  great  professor; 
it  is  the  world  that  says  it;  I  being 
the  only  one  that  possesses  the  art 
of  curing  all  maladies;  the  recipes 
are  in  this  book,  found  in  the  great 
Pyramids;  they  were  written  by  the 
great  Guisepj3e  Ebeso.  Here  is  the 
sight  of  the  blind;  here  are  the 
limbs  of  the  maimed,  lungs  for  the 
consumptive,  brains  for  the  fool ! 
But  if  I  took  your  money  for  my 
former  experiments,  the  remedies 
I  give  gratis  el  amove." 

"Ah!  bella ;  he  gives  love  also," 
said  two  young  girls  to  each  other. 
"  I  would  like  to  buy  some  to  give  to 
Biagio,  who  is  so  obstinate." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  other,  "it  remains 
to  be  seen  if  he  will  take  it.  Biagio 
is  no  fool.  And  then  what  is  it  ? — a 
paste?" 

"  No,  I  tell  you,  it  must  be  a  white 
powder." 

"Shall  we  ask  for  it?" 


"  How  ask  ?  I  shall  die  for  shame; 
come,  now,  you  ask  for  it." 

"  For  myself,  I  have  not  the  cou- 
rage. Wait,  I  will  ask  that  man  to 
enquire  for  us."  And  so  saying,  they 
approached  a  poor  shoemaker,  who 
stood  with  his  mouth  open  listen- 
ing to  the  philosopher,  who  repeat- 
ed, "  gratis  et  amove  ;  approach,  then, 
miserable  sufferers,  whose  members 
are  wanting  or  weak." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Chinaman,"  cried  a  lame 
man,  "  it  is  thirty-five  years  that  my 
leg  has  been  drawn  up." 

"Come  forward,"  cried  the  philo- 
sopher, "  and  some  of  you  come 
upon  the  table  ;"  which  being  done, 
the  philosopher  made  the  cripple 
lie  on  his  back,  and  began  touching 
the  limb.  The  cripple  groaned  in- 
cessantly during  the  operation, 
while  the  philosopher,  with  a  grave 
and  frowning  face,  said  to  the  pub- 
lic :  "This  is  one  of  the  most  inve- 
terate cases  I  ever  saw  ;  have  you 
been  ordered  a  preparation  of  sub- 
limate ?" 

"  Yes,  Mr.,"  answered  the  cripple. 

"  I  knew  it,"  continued  the  philo- 
sopher, with  an  air  of  satisfaction. 
"Here  mortification  is  advancing 
towards  the  tibia  tumefaction  of  the 
groin,  attached  to  the  lymphatic 
system.     You  will  die  writh  this  leg." 

The  poor  cripple  cried,  "  ah  !  ah!" 
and  the  crowd  advanced,  so  that 
three  or  four  faces  were  parallel 
with  the  shins  of  the  invalid.  The 
professor,  raising  the  book  of  the 
Pyramids,  began  to  read,  touching 
the  limb  with  ointment.  The  poor 
fellow  was  seen  to  rise  from  the  ta- 
ble sound  as  a  fish,  and  kissing  the 
hand  of  his  benefactor,  and  throw- 
ing away  his  crutches,  he  jumped 
down  like  an  antelope. 
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The  cries  and  applause  of  the 
multitude  were  heard  a  mile  from  the 
city.  After  the  cripple,  came  a  blind 
man,  who,  in  the  wink  of  an  eye,  re- 
covered his  sight  ;  then  a  dropsical 
subject  was  pierced  with  a  long 
sword  by  the  philosopher,  who,  hav- 
ing drawn  off  half  a  barrel  of  water, 
sent  him  about  his  business. 

These  marvelous  cures,  some- 
times accompanied  by  pecuniary  as- 
sistance, as  in  the  case  of  the  blind 
man,  to  whom  the  philosopher  gave 
four  royal  ducats,  stupefied  the 
people.  Some  declared  he  was  a 
great  king  in  disguise,  others  that 
he  was  a  saint,  and  others  still  that 
he  was  a  sinner  doing  penance.  In 
short,  various  were  the  opinions. 
The  two  girls  who  wanted  to  buy 
a  little  love,  having  persuaded 
the  countryman  to  ask  for  them,  he 
went  up  to  the  table,  and  with  a 
coarse  voice  said  : 

"  Say,  Mr.,  have  you  any  love,  or 
no?" 

The  philosopher  did  not  at  first 
understand,  and  asked  : 

"What  do  you  wish?" 

"  A  little  love  ;  have  you  any,  or 
no?" 

The  spectators,  scrutinizing  the 
gentleman  who  wanted  some  love, 
cried  : 

"  Veh  !  who  wants  love  ?  See  what 
an  ugly  face !" 

"Idiots!  it  is  not  for  me  who 
have  had  enough  of  it  these  twenty 
years  with  Madam  Bice ;  it  is  for 
these  two  poor  little  girls,"  who,  on 
hearing  themselves  mentioned  in 
public,  became  as  red  as  a  flame. 

"  Yes,  poor  little  ones,"  said  the 
philosopher,  "  take  this  box  ;  it  con- 
tains dust  from  the  nail  of  the  great 
Solomon.  Pa ;  it  in  some  virgin  wa- 
ter." 


"  And  where  is  this  virgin  water  ?" 

"In  Sicily,  my  baby." 

"  Ah,  Dio !  and  who  can  go  to  Si- 
cily?— it  is  a  hundred  miles." 

"  Then  I  will  give  you  a  receipt." 
And  taking  the  book  of  the  Pyra« 
mids,  he  read  :  "  Take  the  rose  from 
the  rose-tree  that  has  blossomed  for 
the  first  time,  separate  it  into  se- 
venty-seven parts,  commencing  on 
Wednesday,  and  ending  at  midnight 
on  Friday.  Pat  three  leaves  for 
three  nights  in  the  light  of  the 
moon,  but  bring  them  in  before  the 
crowing  of  the  cock  ;  then  put  them 
in  a  white  vase  full  of  water,  near 
which,  on  the  fourth  night,  you  will 
watch  in  the  dark." 

The  latter  part  of  this  wise  re- 
ceipt was  impracticable  to  the  girls, 
as  they  were  afraid  to  watch  in  the 
dark,  so  the  philosopher  was  obliged 
to  give  them  a  vial  full  of  this  mar- 
veiously-prepared  water.  If  the 
masculine  sex  had  been  delighted 
with  the  cures  of  the  philosopher, 
the  females  were  enchanted  with 
the  dust  of  Solomon's  nail.  In  less 
than  half  an  hour  the  Chinaman  had 
sold  three  hundred  boxes.  The 
circle  pressing  round  him  now  con- 
sisted entirely  of  women  of  every 
age  from  fifteen  to  sixty,  white,  taw- 
ney,  black,  blonde,  fat,  thin,  tall, 
short,  girls,  widows  and  wives. 
Cuffs,  caps,  ribbons  and  hairless 
faces,  had  entirely  usurped  the  place 
of  beards  and  hats.  The  poor  phi- 
losopher and  his  servants  needed  a 
hundred  hands  to  wait  upon  all. 
One  pushed  the  other  to  get  forward, 
and  none  would  rest  without  the 
marvelous  powder.  The  screeching 
old  women  were  left  behind,  and 
lifting  thsir  arms,  dry  as  a  stick, 
they  punched  their  fists  in  the  round 
faces   of    the  young,   who  received 
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the  blows  with  great  good  nature, 
giving  truth  to  the  line, 
•'He  who  endures  for  love,  suffers  no  pain." 
Some  c  f  the  more  bold  had  mount- 
ed on  the  table,  and  the  philosopher, 
seeing  they  were  about  to  help  them- 
.selves,  and  that  there  was  danger  of 
their  upsetting  his  chest  of  mum- 
mies,   and  breaking  his    decanters 
an  1  vials,  exclaimed  in  a  loud  voice 
that  he  would  sell  no  more  that  day, 
the   hour  having   arrived  when  Le 
was  accustomed  to  retire  to  prepare 
his  remedies.     He   then   dismissed 
the  women  with   words  of  admoni- 
tion, promising  to  return  to-morrow 
w-th  more  boxes  of  powder  and  vials 
of  water.     Then  he  informed  them 
that  his  lbHgings  were  in  the  Pina 
d'Oro,  No.  13,    where  he  might  be 
seen  by  visitors  from  the  setting  of 
the  sun  till  one  o'clock  at  night.  He 
told  them  that  on  the  last  day  of  the 
fair,  he  would  tell  the  fortunes  of  them 
all,  without   distinction   of  age   or 
sex.    Having  finished  these  remarks, 
he  directed  his  servants  to  put  up 
the  skulls  and  diploma,  the  genealo- 
gical paper,  the  drugs  and  the  trum- 
pets.    The  good  Nurrazzedin  again 
became  a  man,  helped  his  master  to 
mount  a  superb  carriage,  drawn  by 
two  beautiful  horses,  and  taking  the 
reins  himself,  he  passed  slowly  round 
the   square,    in   order   to   give   the 
crowd  an  opportunity  to  admire  the 
philosopher's    turnout ;    and   amid 
their  applause,  they  drove  off  to  the 
lodgings  in  the  Pina  d'  Oro.  Amongst 
the   women   left   in   the  square,  an 
equal  division  of  the  precious  pow- 


der took  place,  those  who  had  none 
immediately-  insisting  upon  sharing 
with   the   more    fortunate.      Every 
one  was,  however,  impatient  to  wit- 
ness the  marvelous  effect  of  the  love 
powder,    and    almost  all   the  beau- 
tiful youths  of  Forli  would  have  had 
to  take  their  portion  that  evening, 
if  a  difficulty  had  not  presented  it- 
self.     This     was,   that    the    virgin 
water  had  not  been  distributed  with 
the  powder  ;  but  there  was  nothing 
to  be  done  but  to  wait  patiently  till 
the  rising  of  the  morrow's  sun,  and 
with  it  the  fortune-teller,  philoso- 
pher   and    mathematician.      Some, 
blessing  the   arrival  of  a   celebrity 
who  had  remedies  for  so  many  af- 
flicti  ns,  not  being  able  to  suff  r  the 
delay  of  a  single  night,  were  seen 
after  th  j  setting  of  the  sun  approach- 
ing the  lodgings  of  the  descendant 
of  Confucius.     Some  had  the  good 
fortune  to  possess  both  the  powder 
and  the  water,  but  unfortunately  the 
lovers  for  whom  they  were  designed, 
were  habitual  enemies  to  water  as  a 
drink.     Here  was  another  cause  for 
a  visit  to  the  philosopher,  and  his 
house  was  besieged  by  women  from 
nearly  every  part  of  the  city.     The 
hour  for  the  termination  of  the  fair 
for  that  day  had  now  arrived,  and 
the  town  crier,  to  the  dissatisfaction 
of  the  public  vendors,  took   down 
the  banner  which  signified  permis- 
sion to  traffic.     Then  the  tables,  the 
barracks,  and  the  tents,  disappear- 
ed, and  all  returned  to  the  custom- 
ary tranquility. 
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DEAD  UtfDEK  THE  KOSES. 

A  NOVEL. 


BY   MISS    NELLIE   MARSHALL, 
Authoress  of  "Eleanor  Moreton,"  "  Electra,"  &c. 


CHAPTEK  VII. 

THE    MARRIAGE   NIGHT. 

Ion  was  alone.  Slowly,  thought- 
fully, disrobing  herself  from  the 
heavy  cloth  traveling  dress,  and 
finally  adjusting  a  crimson  wrapper 
over  her  white  negligee,  she  sat  down 
before  the  fire  to  brush  her  hair. 
Languidly  her  snowy  fingers  stole 
in  and  out  amid  the  raven  strands. 
Braid  and  coil,  and  twist,  all  un- 
wound, the  shadowy,  glittering  mass 
swept  the  floor.  There  she  sat,  like 
another  Godira,  when  the  door  soft- 
ly opened,  and  Clive  Maybury  lean- 
ed against  it,  while  with  cold,  indif- 
ferent stare,  he  gazed  upon  the  glow- 
ing beauty  of  his  fair,  young  wife. 
At  last,  heaving  a  sigh,  which  was 
a  most  a  sob,  as  he  remembered  Eu- 
by  Clare,  he  spoke  : 

"  Madam." 
i  Ion   started,  and   uprising  from 
her  low  seat,  a  scarlet  flush  suffused 
her  face. 

"Pardon  me — I  did  not  expect — 
did  not  think" — she  stammer-ed — 

"  Did  not  think  I  would  intrude 
so  early.  Ah,  well,  Ma  lame,  over- 
look my  encroachment  upon  your 
privacy  to-night,  as  I  shall  never  be 


guilty  of  it  again.  I  have  some- 
thing of  importance  to  disclose  to 
you,  which,  perhaps,  had  as  well  be 
spoken  now  as  at  a  future  time. 
Pray  do  not  allow  me  to  disturb 
you,  Madam." 

Oppressed  with  embarrassment, 
and  chilled  by  his  haughty  air,  Ion 
sank  back  in  her  chair,  and  shaded 
her  face  with  her  hand. 

Mr.  Maybury  occupied  a  large 
chair  opposite,  and  he  sat  gazing  in 
the  glowing  fire  some  moments,  be- 
fore his  strong,  deep,  bitter  tones, 
stabbed  the  silence.  Ion  glanced 
at  him  from  beneath  her  shading 
hand,  and  for  the  first  time  had  an 
opportunity  to  observe  him  closely. 

His  raven  hair  waved  in  thick,  lux- 
uriant richness  about  his  calm,  firm 
brow  ;  his  features  were  handsome- 
ly regular,  and  in  in  his  clear,  dark 
eyes,  lay  slumbering  a  will  which 
might  have  moved  a  world;  and  his 
mouth,  passionate  and  sweet  as  a 
woman's,  was  shaded  by  a  curling, 
jetty  moustache.  His  figure  was 
tall  and  slight,  though  fine  and  firm- 
ly knit.  He  might  Lave  served  as  a 
statue  of  Apollo,  in  his  perfect  con- 
tour and  unrivaled  grace. 

"Ah,  howl  shall  love  him,  if  he 
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will  only  let  me,"  she  thought.  Then 
he  looked  up,  and  said,  in  his  low, 
emphatic,  measured  way  : 

"  Madam,  it  is  due  to  both  your- 
self and  me  that  I  shall  at  least  at- 
tempt to  explain  tt>  you  the  neces- 
sity which  forced  us  into  the  con- 
nexion of  this  afternoon,  upon  my 
part,  a  matter  of  simple  justice — 
upon  your  own,  the  regaining  of 
your  legitimate  rights.  My  father, 
led  by  a  motive  of  revenge  towards 
your  mother,  who  rejected  him  in 
his  youth,  defrauded  both  her  and 
you  out  of  a  large  amount  of  prop- 
erty, which,  with  interest,  amounts 
at  this  time  to  over  three  millions 
of  dollars.  Years  passing,  he  be- 
came contrite,  but  erred  still  more 
in  his  final  restoration  of  the  prop- 
erty to  its  lawful  owners,  than  in 
his  first  wrong.  I  refer  to  the  union 
which  now  exists  between  us.  Had 
it  been  in  my  power  to  have  saved 
you  from  this  trial,  I  should  have 
done  so,  but  I  was  not  aware,  until  a 
short  time  before  my  father's  death, 
that  the  will  was  so  arranged  that 
you  would  be  forced  to  marry  me  to 
t  obtain  possession  of  your  own  prop- 
erty. I  had  no  legal  proofs  that  I 
learned  it  even  then.  I  had  no 
claim,  save  of  twenty  thousand  dol- 
lars, to  the  property.  You  needed 
it,  therefore  nothing  remained  to  be 
done  but  to  urge  the  matter  forward 
to  its  final  completion.  By  my  own 
heart,  I  feel  that  this  marriage  is 
irksome  and  repugnant  to  you,  and 
I  can  only  promise  the  links  shall 
be  flower- wreathed  and  silken-wrap- 
ped. The  property  is  yours— you 
shall  control  it.  Our  respectability, 
however,  demands  that  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  world,  we  should  mu- 
tually bear  ourselves  in  the  most 
amicable  manner.    But  let  me  here 


assure  you,  Madam,  no  wifely  du- 
ties shall  be  imposed — no  submis- 
sion required.  In  the  allotted  four 
months'  retirement  here,  we  will 
bear  ourselves  with  the  polite  cour- 
tesy of  strangers,  who  desire  to  be 
nothing  more.  We  must  learn  by 
actual  experience  the  triteness  of 
the  ancient  Italian  aphorism  :  *  So- 
fre  e  taci.'  Thus  only  can  we  com- 
mand the  respect  of  the  world  in 
which  we  live.  I  do  not,  in  speak- 
ing thus,  desire  to  appear  didactic, 
but  you  are  young,  and  have  yet  to 
be  taught  that  though  society  estab- 
lishes statutes,  and  pronounces  dic- 
tums,  she  is  fond  of  Protean  follow- 
ers, who  give  her  the  power  of  ex- 
iling and  banishing  from  court  cir- 
cles ;  and  though  the  law  affects  to 
protect  you,  it  but  chains  your  hands 
in  a  baser  servitude  to  social  tyran- 
ny. Consider  my  attention,  my 
time,  fully  at  your  command.  My 
heart  is,  and  must  remain,  an  inde- 
pendent sovereignty.  Think  you, 
you  are  capable  of  fulfilling  the  re- 
quirements exacted  ?" 

His  cold,  changele  s,  gloomy  eyes 
fastened  themselves  upon  her  pallidf 
electric  face,  and  he  actually  started 
at  the  bitterness  with  which  she  re- 
plied : 

"Since  my  earliest  childhood, 
'  Sofre  e  tact  has  been  the  segis  of 
my  life  :  it  will  demand  no  new  ex- 
ertion upon  my  part  to  retain  it  as 
such." 

There  was  a  waili:%g  diapason  ex- 
pressed in  her  voice,  as  though  all 
the  pipes  of  her  heart's  golden  or- 
gan had  suddenly  lost  their  sweet, 
irrepressible  gusto.  Mr.  Maybury 
was  for  a  moment  inexpressibly 
touched,  but  quickly  conquering  the 
emotion,  he  rose,  saying  in  a  cold, 
constrained  voice  : 
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"Since  the  cosmogony  of  the 
■world  it  has  been  apotheosized  by 
its  worshippers,  the  forms  frequent- 
ly varying  from  Baal,  worshipped  at 
Baalbec,  and  Heliopolis,  in  human 
sacrifices,  through  the  mysteries  of 
Is  is,  Serapis,  Hertha,  and  Astartes, 
until  we,  devotees  of  modern  cus- 
tom, apotheosize  mammon  at  the 
base  of  a  Pisgah  of  self-interest, 
whither  we  unwearidly  journey,  for- 
getful of  the  Mecca,  on  the  Hadj, 
w7here,  instead  of  the  devil,  we  stone 
our  own  hearts  to  death." 

"  I  am  not  versed  in  theogony, 
but  truly,  you  may  speak  from 
personal  knowledge  in  the  matter, " 
said  Ion,  interrupting  him  with 
quiet  scorn,  for  he  had  stirred  her 
womanly  nature  to  the  depths. 

He  continued  quietly  : 

"  Your  resig  aation  is  the  ultima- 
tum, which  I  gratefully  accept.  I 
will,  upon  my  return  to  Louisville, 
attend  to  the  proper  disposition  of 
your  funds  ;  that  is,  I  will  render 
them  amenable  to  your  order.  Ex- 
cuse my  intrusion.     Good  ni^ht." 

With  a  low  bow  he  passed  through 
the  door,  and  softly  closed  it  after 
h'm. 

Ion  rose  from  her  chair,  dashed 
her  glorious  wealth  of  hair  fiercely 
back,  for  it  stifled,  oppressed  her, 
and  whispered  through  her  clenched 
teeth  :  "  And  isn't  want,  privation, 
despair j  death,  preferab'e  to  this? 
To  be  scorned  and  set  aside  by  a 
man  who  despises  me,  for  thus  yield- 
ing to  an  unjust,  Unholy  require- 
ment for  the  sake  of  gold.  Oh! 
mother,  mother,  could  you  know  all 
this,  how  would  your  soul  shrink 
within  you!  But  no!  my  pride 
must  seal  my  lips  ;  my  heart  hence- 
forth bear  its  own  dead  weight  of 
sorrow.     Age   is   bowing  you    fast 


enough  ;  no  act  of  mine  shall  mar 
your  peace — no  word  reproach  you. 
"We  have  together  journeyed  to  So- 
mouli — the  frankincense,  the  ivory, 
the  gold  dust  are  yours  ;  the  myrrh, 
the  bitter,  pungent,  acrid  myrrh,  is 
mine.  Uncomplainingly  shall  I  j}ress 
the  red-gleaming  1  quid  to  my  lips. 
'  Sofri  e  taci'  must  I  ?  Ah,  well,  the 
graire,  the  grave  will  one  day  grant 
me  a  peaceful  shelter.  Yes,  death 
will  set  the  bond-child  free.  Till 
then,  'nunc  dimitis' — the  quaran- 
tina  has  been  raised." 

Then  the  queenly  head  bowed  it- 
self, and  a  stifled  sob  smote  the  si- 
lent, serene  night,  like  a  blow.  Ah ! 
it  requires  a  wonderful  amount  of 
moral  courage  and  sublime  faith  in 
the  beneficence  and  majesty  of  the 
omnipotent  Jehovah  Jireh,  who  re- 
members the  smallest  of  us,  to  take 
up  our  cross  and  stagger  under  it, 
as  our  dear  Jesus  did  along  the 
Via  Dolorosa.  It  requires  a  moral 
courage  few  mortals  possess.  But 
how  many  have  shielded  pallid  faces 
in  quivering  hands,  and  moaned  out 
with  despair  mad  and  bitter  as  Ion's, 
when  she  looked  out  on  the  shiver- 
ing dawn,  stealing  like  a  lost  Peri 
over  the  wintry  hills,  CEnone's  wad- 
ing chaunt : 

"Oh,  death,  death,  death,  thou  ever  float- 
ing cloud ! 
There  are  enou  h  unhappy  on  this  earth  ; 
Pass  by  the  happy  souls  that  love  to  live, 
I  pray  thee  pass  before  my  light  of  life, 
And  shadow  all  my  soui  that  I  m  y  die  ; 
Thou  weighest  heavy  on  th  s  baeastwith  n  ; 
Weigh  heavy  on  my  e.elids — let  me  die." 


CHAPTEE  VIII. 

COMING  TO  AN  UNDERSTANDING. 

When  Mrs.  May  bury  met  her 
husband  at  .he  breakfas:  table  sb,e 
was  so  agitated,  it  was  with  difii- 
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culty  that  she  saluted  him.  His 
comp  >sure,  however,  was  admira- 
ble, but  for  the  evidence  it  gave  of 
his  freezing  hearties  ness.  The  man 
irresistibly  reminded  his  wife  of 
Abyssinia's  Buahat — lofty,  lonely, 
immutable,  clothed  with  the  richest 
Vi  lduro  at  the  sides,  yet  crowned 
with  n  unfading  wreath  of  snow, 
which  threw  back  the  beams  of  the 
sun  with  dazzling  but  chilling  ra- 
diance; so  was  it  with  him — out- 
wardly so  fair — within  so  hard,  so 
cold,  so  inexplicably  dead  to  her 
grace  and  her  beauty. 

"I  fear,  madam,"  he  said,  glanc- 
ing keenly  at  her  pallid  face  and 
swollen  eyelids — "I  fear  your  rest 
was  disturbed." 

"  Not  at  all,"  Ion  replied,  in  a  low 
voice,  "  I  even  overs  ept  myself, 
which  s  a  very  unusual  thing,  as  I 
am  habitual  y  an  early  rise. — and 
Cassia  awaked  me." 

"  I  am  glad  I  am  mistaken,  for, 
after  I  saw  you,  I  reproached  my- 
self with  my  brusque  haste,  and, 
w.ien  it  was  too  late,  remembered, 
I  could  just  as  well  have  spoken  to- 
day." 

He  leaned  forward  to  accept  a 
enp  of  chocolate  from  her  beautiful 
hand,  for  they  breakfasted  alone. 
Ion  busied  herself  with  the  richly 
wrought  chocolatiere,  and  the  dainty 
Sevres  cups,  but  vouchsafed  not  OLe 
word  in  reply.  Her  manner  was 
that  of  extr  me  s  lf-possession,  but 
there  was  mingled  indescribably 
witu  its  gentleness  a  peculiar  testi am 
quid  that  told  of  a  scorn  and  indig- 
nation she  felt  incapable  of  express- 
ing- ' 

Mr.  Maybury  noticed  it,  winced  a 
little,  and  then  sipped  his  chocolate 
with  admirable  nonchalance,  asking 
after  a  while: 


"Will  you  care  to  overlook  the 
mansion  and  grounds  this  morn- 
ing?" 

Ion  balanced  the  gold-lined 
spoon,  she  i  eld,  on  the  edge  of  the 
porcelain  cup,  and  said,  hesitat- 
ingly: 

"  If  it   would  be   convenient   to 

yOU  ?" 

"To  me?  Oh!  my  attendance 
would  only  serve  to  harrass  and 
embarrass  you.  Besides  that,  I  am 
a  stranger  here,  too.  Maum  Nina 
carries  the  keys." 

Mr.  Maybury  spoke  indifferently, 
but  his  facial  ex  ression  indicated 
that  a  second  invitation  would,  per- 
haps, be  replied  to  in  the  affirma- 
tive, but  that  second  invitation  Ion 
failed  t )  extend;  she  simply  bowed, 
resolving  at  the  same  time  that 
Maum  Nina  might  continue  to 
"carry  the  keys." 

A  silence  fell  over  them,  but  Mr. 
Maybury  quickly  dissipat  d  it. 

"  My  desire  in  bringing  you  here 
for  a  four  month's  retirement  was 
that  you  should  see  the  estate,  ac- 
quaint yourself  with  its  appurte- 
nances, and  then  decide  whether 
you  would  prefer  it  as  your  future 
place  of  residence;  and  if  not,  what 
your  decision  regarding  your  mode 
of  life  would  be." 

He  paused  for  a  reply,  but  Ion 
vouchsafing  none,  he  continued  in  a 
colder  tone: 

"  La  Foret  was  the  home  of  my 
father;  he  loved  it.  It  is  a  strange 
place  to  me,  and  doe  not  j)ossess 
any  peculiar  charm.  Perhaps  to 
you,  as  to  me,  it  seems  gloomy- 
looking  as  the  lava-built  wahs  of 
Aci;  but,  unlike  that  thriving  city, 
it  unfortunately  lacks,  in  its  vicini- 
ty, the  dark  cave  -  of  cyclopic  Poly- 
phemus,   and    the    cool    grotto  of 
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amorous  Galatea,  to  lend  interest 
to  the  casual  resider.  It  is  not 
without  interest  though  to  the 
lovers  of  the  curious;  for  it  is  a 
well-certified  fact,  madam,  that 
upon  a  portion  of  the  estate — yon- 
der mimic  purple-crested  Ap^enine 
you  see  through  the  southwest  win- 
dow— there  once  existed  an  Indian 
v  llage.  Many  remnants  of  savage 
warfare,  and  marks  of  primeval 
civilization  of  the  '  dark  and  bloody 
ground'  are  frequently  found.  You 
will  s^e  in  my  own  '  cabinet  of  curi- 
osities' a  tomahawk — of  some  Span- 
ish patent,  marked  with  the  name 
of  *  Simon  Ken  on' — found  not  long 
since  in  our  vegetable  garden. 
Now,  if  time  weighs  heavily  on 
your  hands— as  I  have  not  a  doubt 
but  what  it  will  do — you  can  in- 
terest yourself  in  the  collection  of 
such  virtu." 

He  paused  again,  and  fastened 
his  keen,  quiet,  penetrating  gaze 
upon  her,  for  the  decided  clearing 
of  her  throat  interrupted  him.  It 
s  emed  to  express  ne  plus  ultra  most 
emphatically;  and  the  blaze  of  her 
dark  eyes  t  Ad  him  that,  though 
she  betrayed  it  not  in  words,  within 
her  breast,  rising  boldly  from  the 
gray,  tideless  sea  of  her  heart,  was 
a  flinty  cliff  of  passion  more  dan- 
ge  ous  than  the  coral  reefs  of  Pa- 
linnrus  to  the  storm-tossed  mari- 
ner, and  that  lie  had  bes  not  ven- 
ture too  near.  Her  tone  was 
inexpressibly  bitter,  as,  looking 
directly  at  him,  she  said: 

"  I  am  no  philologist,  Mr.  May- 
bur  7,  and  the  evident  sarcasm  of 
your  speech  is,  therefore,  vague  to 
me,  as  would  be  Champollion's 
hieroglyphs  to  the  ui  initiated.  I, 
however,  assure  you  here  I  compre- 
hend your  expression  enough  to  tell 


you  an  internecine  war  of  words  is 
unnecessary  between  us.  1  he  dag- 
ger of  despair  has  been  sheath  d  in 
my  heart.  Let  this  rankling  wound 
be  sufficient." 

The  hot  blood  flushed  to  Mr. 
Maybury's  brow,  as  he  said,  in  a 
voice  of  evident  self-control: 

"Pray,  explain  yourself  more 
fully." 

"  Certainly  I  will,"  said  Ion,  in 
the  same  acrid  tone  as  before — "  I 
mean  that  ou.:  conversation  last 
night  fully  explained  to  me  our  re- 
lative positions,  and  your  disserta- 
tion upon  social  statutes  amid  the 
refined  bon-ton  convinced  me  of 
my  duty  as  your  keeper — and  no 
atom  of  this  duty  will  I  overstep, 
even  though  minute  as  the  Fora- 
minifera;  but,  I  pray  you,  let  the 
same  courtesy  which  we  would  wear 
in  society  govern  our  actions  out  of 
it.  I  have  no  aegis  a  ainst  the 
javelin  of  your  sarcasm." 

Mr.  Maybury  pushed  aside  his 
plate,  and,  looking  her  steadily  in 
the  eyes,  again  said: 

"You  have  not  one  hope  of  hap- 
piness—have you?" 

"  Happiness  to  me  is,  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes,  far  off  as  Abd 
El  Curia,  lapped  forever  by  the 
foam -fretted  waves  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,"  replied  Ion,  coldly,  as  she 
turned  to  her  creamy  chocola'e 
again. 

MN:ot  one  hope  of  happines  ," 
said  Mr.  Maybury,  dreamily,  and 
then,  with  an  almost  imperceptible 
scoff — "  you  are  trying  to  quiz  me, 
are  you  not  ?" 

"No,  sir;  I  speak  truthfully;  I 
have  no  hope  of  happiness.  I  bow 
before  my  destiny,  because  I  am  a 
woman,  and  can't  do  otherwise;  my 
vast  and   changeless   destiny — vast 
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and  changeless  as  the  colossal  An- 
drosphinx  that  forever  guards,  in 
unbroken  silence,  the  temple  of 
Neiih,  where  rest  the  purple-robed 
Pharoa^s — the  long  line  of  Egypt's 
kings.     All  homes " 

But  just  here  Mr.  Maybury  threw 
his  head  back,  and  laughed,  a  rich, 
merry,  mellow  peal  that  pulsed  the 
air  like  music." 

"  Madam,  you  are  the  only  wo- 
man I  ever  saw  possessing  halcciety 
absolutely  and  undeniably,"  and 
again  he  laughed. 

Ion's  face  turned  white  and  hard 
as  the  marble  in  the  inexhaustible 
quarries  of  Mount  Pentelicus,  and 
her  red  lips  grew  wan  and  dry  as  they 
tightened  over  her  white  and  even 
teeth,  but  no  word  escaped  her. 
She  felt  that  she  had  been  insulted, 
and  that  she  was  powerless  to  re- 
sent it,  because  the  insult  had  come 
from  her  husband. 

Mr.  Maybury  paused;  gravely, 
piercingly  he  studied  her  face,  until 
the  exquisitely-moulded  cheeks  were 
suffused  with  burning  blushes,  and 
the  tensioned  lips  closed  with  a 
quiver  irresistibly  touching;  then 
he  said,  in  a  gentler  way: 

"  You  must  be  prepared  for  some 
caprices  in  me.  I  am  not  the  same 
man  two  days  in  succession.  To 
confess  the  truth,  I  don't  know  my- 
self. No  doubt  I  would  puzzle  Fa- 
bricius  ab  Aquapendeute.  I  am 
little  more  than  a  galvanized  corpse, 
and  yet  the  depths  of  my  heart 
were  once  fathomless  as  those  of 
the  blue  Adriatic." 

A  long  pause,  and  then  he  said, 
with  another  laugh,  harsh  and 
mirthless — 

"You  compare  your  destiny  to 
the  colo  sal  Androsphinx  of  the 
Orient  guarding  the  dead,  and  need 


not,  therefore,  smile  when  I  tell 
you  I  regard  mine  as  more  huge 
and  crushing  than  the  stone  of 
Elephantis,  which  it  took  two  thou- 
sand men  three  whole  years  to 
transport  to  Lais,  smiling  on  the 
fertile  banks  of  the  Delta." 

Ion  noted  the  words  and  the 
false  ring  of  the  laughter.  Pan- 
dora had  unwittingly  lifted  the 
jeweled  lid  of  the  mysterious  box, 
and  from  the  clouds  which  envelop- 
ed— the  lightnings  which  dazzled — 
the  thunder  which  deafened,  ten 
thousand  evils  leaped  to  life.  Their 
eyes  met,  and  Mr.  Maybury,  seeing 
that  she  had  read  his  heart  aright, 
continued,  with  a  bitter  scoff  on  his 
handsome  mouth: 

"  We  have  bitten  the  golden  ap- 
ple, and  we  find  it  ashes.  The  old 
story — Bosuet  warned  us  grimly 
enough  long  ago:  '  On  trouve  au 
fond  de  tout  le  vide  et  le  ne'ant.'  And 
yet,  before  we  find  that  nothing- 
ness, we  have  much  to  enjoy — we 
can  despise  the  littlenesses  of  life, 
but,  because  we  are  of  it,  we  still 
must  love  it.  I  find,  however,  ma- 
dam, a  certain  fortiter  in  re  is  ne- 
cessary in  the  government  of  every 
heart,  else,  with  a  graceful  but  un- 
expected elan,  it  will  one  day  enter 
the  arena  with  helmet,  and  plume, 
and  lance,  like  a  knight,  in  ancient 
tournay,  battling  for  his  love.  Ac- 
cept me  as  a  prophet  to-day — as  a 
social  hierophant  who  wishes  to 
initiate  you  into  the  demulcent 
joys,  which  a  thorough  comprehen- 
sion of  the  mysteries  of  deontology 
will,  without  doubt,  bestow  upon 
you." 

He  was  now  speaking  good-hu- 
moredly,  for  Ion's  beautiful  face 
somewhat  upset  his  theories  of 
faith,  but  she,  perhaps,  had  less  of 
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the  vane  in  her  than  other  women; 
at  any  rate,  she  looked  clown,  and 
said,  with  almost  irresistible  naivete, 
yet  a  certain  hauteur,  all  her  own : 

"  This  would  be  impossible,  since 
the  quarantina  was  raised  twelve 
hours  ago." 

She  did  not  see  that  his  face  had 
again  grown  cold  and  repulsive; 
she  only  cowered  beneath  his  sar- 
casm, when  he  said: 

"You  are  right;  we  must  sepa- 
rately study,  and,  perhaps,  profit 
by  the  wise  apothgm  of  Stobsens: 
'  Cupidity  and  avarice  are  the  causes 
of  all  human  ill.'  Of  these  matters, 
however,  we  will  cease  to  speak. 
Your  decision  regarding  La  Fo- 
ret — " 

"Has  already  been  made,"  said 
Ion  in  a  low,  steady  voice,  which 
yet  had  something  mournfully  sweet 
trembling  througa  it — "  All  homes, 
all  modes  of  life  are  the  same  to 
me.  If  La  Foret  was  the  cherished 
home  of  your  father;  or,  if  it  be 
your  will  that  it  shall  be  our  future 
place  of  residence,  I  have  decided 
to  remain.  I  place  implicit  confi- 
dence in  your  judgment — " 

"Across  the  quarantina?"  asked 
Mr.  Maybury. 

Ion's  voice  faltered;  then,  swell- 
ing its  rich  music  again,  as  she 
caught  the  light  of  a  flitting  smile 
in  his  eyes — 

"Yes,  sir,  across  the  quarantina; 
and  I  request  your  control  in  all 
my  affairs.  I  do  not  desire  that 
such  an  amount  of  money  as  you 
propose  be  subjected  to  my  order. 
I  would  know  nothing  of  its  man- 
agement. I  have  never  known  af- 
fluence since  old  enough  to  appre- 
ciate it,  and,  wholly  ignorant  con- 
cerning matters  of  the  outside 
world,  have,  since  my  early  child- 


hood, had  only  my  mother  and 
books  as  companions — pleasant,  I 
acknowledge,  but  little  calculated 
to  prepare  a  girl  for  the  station  I 
now  occupy.  "Without  my  mother's 
guidance,  I  am  but  a  child — " 

"And  will  it  be  yo.,r  desire  to 
have  your  mother  with  you  at  the 
expiration  of  the  four  months?" 
asked  her  husband  in  surprise. 

"Not  for  a  while.  I  honestly 
think,  Mr.  Maybury,  she  would  be 
more  contented  in  a  home  of  her 
own — and — and — " 

"And  what?" 

"It  would  be  a  source  of  unhap- 
piness  to  her  to — " 

Ion  could  proceed  no  further. 
The  blushes  dyed  her  cheeks,  and 
the  sweeping,  dusky  fringe  of  her 
eyelids  veiled  her  modest  eyes. 

"  Ah !  I  understand  you,  and  I 
thank  you  for  your  decision.  I 
shall  return  to  Louisville  in  a  few 
days,  and  shall,  personally,  arrange 
everything  to  her  and  your  satis- 
faction. It  is,  perhaps,  superfluous 
to  request  perfect  silence  regarding 
my  confidence  of  last  night." 

Ion  bowed,  and  asked,  hesitat- 
ingly: 

"  When  is  it  your  intention  to 
return  to  Louisville  ?" 

"  Well,  about  day  after  to-mor- 
row. I  see  no  use  in  delay,  and 
the  sooner  you  are  satisfied  regard- 
ing your  mother's  settlement  in  life, 
the  better  I  shall  be  pleased.  Why 
do  you  ask  ?" 

"  I  should  like  very  much  to  send 
a  letter  to  her  to-day,  if  that  were 
possible." 

"  Well,  write  it,  and,  after  dinner, 
I  will  ride  over  to  Drennon,  and 
post  it  for  you." 

Thus  they  parted.  Ion  returned 
to  her  room,  and  Mr.  Maybury  to 
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his  study  to  gloomily  brood  over  a 
letter  from  Buby  Clare,  which  had 
arrived  at  La  Foret  during  his  ab- 
sence, and  the  music  of  whose  love- 
words  ate  into  and  coroded  his  soul 
with  despair,  frightfully  as  the  gan- 
grene on  the  undressed  wound  of 
Timon : 

"  "lis  thus  with  those  sweet  dreams  which 

life  begin, 
We  weary  of  them,  and  we  look  within: 
What  do  we  find?     Guile,  suffering  a^d 

ein." 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE   FIRST    KNOT    IN    THE   ETHEREAL 
QUIPPO. 

In  the  afternoon  Mr.  Maybury 
came  down  the  steps  booted  and 
spurred  for  a  ride  into  Drennon. 
Springing  to  his  saddle,  and  giving 
rein  to  '  Beileroplion,'  his  favorite 
horse,  fiery  and  beautiful  as  the 
pampered  steeds  of  Diomedes,  he 
was  soon  out  of  sight ;  and  Ion  gaz- 
ing into  the  d;stance  after  him,  sigh- 
ed, and  murmured  : 

"I  really  do  not  know  for  what  I 
live.  My  pleasures  are  so  few.  that 
one  day  is  but  the  counterpart  of 
another,  and  all  so  dreary.  If  I  had 
not  such  capacity  for  suffering,  I 
should  be  tempted  to  plunge  in  the 
mad  whirl  of  life,  and  die  battling 
with  its  surging  waves — anything 
but  standing  thus  on  the  barren 
shore,  and  watching  the  tide  creep 
to  me.  A  long  and  stagnant  life,  or 
a  short  and  tiresome  struggle — one 
or  the  other,  and  both  void  of  hap- 
piness." 

Poor  little  mourner!  She  alrea- 
dy foresaw  the  difference  between  a 
"grande  passion"  and  the  feeling 
which  cements  the  union  of  conve- 
nience.    Perhaps  it  was  as  well  that 


she  should  know  it  then  as  later. 
To  be  sure,  she  lost  the  happiness 
of  anticipation,  but  as  compensa- 
tion, she  escaped  an  after  awaken- 
ing— such  an  awakening  as  one  has 
who  dreams  himself  free,  happy, 
respected,  young,  and  awakes  to 
find  that  he  will  be  hanged  on  the 
morrow  for  murder. 

"  Grande  passions"  can  never  be 
felt  only  for  the  unattainable.  Pos- 
session, success,  are  to  these  great 
devotions  what  the  absence  of  the 
soul  is  to  the  body.  They  become 
co  d,  unfeeling  clay.  They  lose  their 
warmth,  their  animation,  their  ten- 
derness. They  die  ;  or  if  they  live, 
it  is  as  corpses  live,  whose  life  is 
galvanic.  The  greatest  loves  are 
those  which  reach  across  to  each 
other  from  widely  separated  orbits  ; 
they  are  the  loves  of  Astreea  and 
Orion,  between  whom  extend  eter- 
nal barriers  of  space  ;  they  are  the 
loves  of  Princess  Amelia  Hohenzol- 
lern  and  Baron  Frederick  Von 
Trenck,  which  from  youth  to  age 
cried  out  to  each  other  :  "  Amor 
vincet  Omnia,"  with  unfaltering 
sweetness,  and  over  the  iron  hand 
of  Frederick  the  Great's  tyranny, 
their  song  of  faith  cleft  the  clouds 
and.  soared  heavenward.  Hence, 
Clive  Maybury,  realizing,  as  an  hon- 
orable man  should,  that  he  was  for- 
ever cast  out  from  the  Eden  of  his 
dreams,  clasped  his  grande  passion 
for  Euby  Clare  still  closer  to  his 
aching  heart — unallowed  to  touch 
earth,  unallowed  to  become  clay — 
he  kept  it  ever  high  in  air,  above 
clouds  and  storms,  s  rrounded  only 
by  stainless  ether,  a. id  the  purity  of 
everlasting  sunshine.  Separated  by 
apparently  impassable  gulfs, 

"  They  stood  a'ool — the  scars  remaining, 
Like  cliffs  that  had  been  rent  asunder-— 
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A  dreary  sea  now  rolls  between, 

But  neither  heat,  nor  frost,  nor  thunder, 

Shall  wholly  do  away,  I  ween, 

The  marks  of  that  which  once  hath  been." 

And  poor  Ion  ! — a  bride,  a  wife  in 
name,  and  yet  a  despised,  rejected 
woman — scanned  her  future  only- 
through  tears  ;  and  alas!  that  fu- 
ture afforded  no  satisfaction,  flashed 
no  golden  vistas  before  her.  Still, 
amid  the  gray  pallor  of  loveless  des- 
pair, she  beheld  only  the  reality  up 
to  which  thousands  of  women  live. 
Happy  ?  Yes  ;  so  far  as  the  com- 
monplace can  afford  happiness — to 
those  finely  strong  emotional  na- 
tures reveling  in  any  creations,  too 
frail  and  delicate  to  remain  unbro- 
ken by  the  rough  clasp  of  human 
fingers. 

Poor  Ion !  she  had  robed  herself 
for  a  sacrifice,  not  a  triumph,  and 
the  music  of  her  hymenial  proces- 
sion was  sad  as  a  funeral  strain,  in 
lieu  of  the  inspiring  epithalamium 
which  should  have  been  sung.  Mar- 
r.ed  life  possessed  no  sunshine,  no 
silvery  light,  no  glow  of  the  rosy 
honey-moon.  She  who  had  reveled 
in  gorgeous  dreams,  radiant  as  any 
ever  dreamed  under  the  delicious 
shadow  of  the  Alhambra,  or  in  the 
perfumed  retreat  of  the  beautiful 
Sheherazade,  awoke  to  the  reahty  of 
unhappiness.  How  many  do  like- 
wise !  How  many  imagine  marriage 
to  be  an  Arnheim  of  perpetual  de- 
lights, aglow  with  softened,  roseate 
light,  fragrant  with  immortal  flow- 
ers, and  remote  from  clamor,  sick- 
ness and  discomfort,  and  we  are 
suddenly  startled  with  their  hearts' 
wailing,  throbbing  " Miserere"  more 
despairing  than  the  wild  st  figure 
of  Verdi's  glorious  "  II  Trovatore." 

Ion  still  sat,  in  the  shadows  of 
twilight,  where  she  had  watched  Mr. 


Maybuiy's  departure  early  in  the 
afternoon.  She  was  busy  with  her 
own  thoughts  ;  and  ah !  if  that  mo- 
tionless heart  of  man  lying  so  calm 
beneath  the  marble  stela  could  but 
have  throbbed  once  more  into  the 
consciousness  of  human  pain  and 
human  woe,  how  bitter  would  have 
been  his  retribution  when  he  be- 
held the  despairing  face  of  that 
young  and  beautiful  woman  upturn- 
ed to  the  drab,  dripping  skies  of 
December,  as  if  looking  heavenward 
for  even  the  faintest  ray  of  hope, 
that  she  might  look  forward  to  the 
future  with  the  calm  eye  and  un- 
swerving faith  of  Christianity.  And 
it  may  be  she  saw  it — that  bright- 
browed  Astrsea  stealing  from  Eden 
to  earth,  when  twilight's  mantle  of 
gray  wraps  round  the  world — as  she 
sat  there,  with  her  dark,  homeless 
eyes  gazing  into  the  deepening 
gloom  of  the  distance.  It  may  be 
that  she  saw  it,  for  the  clouds  lifted 
themselves  one  by  one  from  her  in- 
nocent brow,  until  her  face  shone 
in  the  dusk,  calm  and  holy,  and  pure 
as  the  snowy  lily  floating  on  peace- 
ful waters. 

The  rain  that  commenced  falling 
soon  after  Mr.  Maybury's  departure, 
continued  to  patter-patter,  drip- 
drop,  drip-drop,  against  the  win- 
dow-panes, and  down  umid  the  gra- 
veh  d  walks  and  dead  leaves,  with  a 
mournful  persistency  that  almost 
maddened  the  lonely  watcher.  The 
hours  of  day  passed,  and  Ion,  ris- 
ing from  her  low  seat,  rang  for 
lights,  changed  her  dress,  went  be- 
low stairs,  saw  that  eve  y thing  had 
been  arranged  for  Mr.  Maybury's 
comfort  upon  his  arrival,  and  then 
sauntered,  with  a  weary,  lislless  step, 
into  the  d  awing  rooms  which  until 
then  she  had  not  visited. 
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Just  ever  the  low,  marble  mantel- 
piece in  the  first  apartment,  was 
suspended  a  beautifully  executed 
portrait  of  Mr.  Maybury,  taken  two 
years  before,  when  his  love  for  Euby 
Clare  had  first  given  passion  and 
fire  to  his  slumbrous,  dark  eyes,  and 
softness  to  the  expressive  but  coldly 
chiseled  mouth,  with  its  rather  full 
but  sweet  lips,  almost  like  a  wo- 
man's. He  was  habited  in  riding- 
dress,  with  a  cape  of  troubadour 
style,  trimmed  with  fur  and  lined 
with  scarlet,  swinging  negligently 
over  his  splendidly  proportioned 
shoulders.  The  dark,  curling  hair 
stole  from  under  the  broad-brimmed 
brown  felt  hat,  and  the  arm,  free 
from  the  folds  of  the  mantle,  was 
thrown  over  his  horse's  neck.  There 
was  a  strength,  energy,  enthusiasm, 
in  the  artist's  pencil  and  brush, 
which  almost  started  the  picture 
from  the  canvass.  Ion  stood  look- 
ing at  it  until  tears  dimmed  her 
beantiful  eyes,  and  falling  on  her 
knees,  with  uplifted  gaze,  she  pray- 
ed, with  folded  hands  on  her  breast, 
as  if  to  still  the  mad  throbbing 
there ;  prayed  wildly,  passionately, 


for  strength  to  do  and  be  all  that 
was  good  and  true,  in  the  sight  of 
her  great  and  tender  God  ;  prayed, 
all  unmindful  of  the  tall,  dark  form 
of  a  man  framed  in  the  open  door- 
way, who  listened  with  bowed  head, 
and  tears  rolling  from  his  cheeks, 
while  his  dry,  white  lips  whispered, 
as  he  glided  out  into  the  darkness 
again  : 

"Poor,  wounded  little  dove! 
Dream  on,  and  Christ  guard  you, 
and  guide,  and  bless  you  ;  it  is  not 
for  me  to  do." 

From  the  gloom  of  Gethsemane 
she  rose  with  the  vestal  star  of  faith 
upon  her  patient,  holy  brow,  and  a 
sweetness  and  radiant  serenity  cling- 
ing to  her,  which  the  darkness  of 
the  valley  of  Hinnom  could  not  ever 
have  dimmed  or  destroyed. 

That  night,  unawares  to  each,  the 
first  knot  was  tied  in  their  ethereal 
quippo  of  love,  which  was  yet  indis- 
solubly  to  knit  their  dual  fates  into 
one.     Ah,  indeed, 

"  SubUme  is  the  faith  of  a  lonely  soul, 
In  pain  and  trouble  cherished  ; 
Sublime  the  spirit  of  hope  that  lives, 
When  earthly  hope  has  perished." 


TO  MAEY. 

BY  MBS.    HELEN  KICH. 

Oh !  if  you  should  float,  like  a  vision  of  love, 

Away  where  such  b,  ings  find  rest  ; 
Dear  hope  would  our  grief,  like  an  angel,  reprove, 

And  point  to  the  home  of  the  blest. 

And  if  the  red  lip  it  were  rapture  to  press 

Should  fade  as  a  light  from  afar, 
Poor  earth  would  exult  in  one  flower  the  less, ' 

Heaven  boast  of  another  sweet  star. 
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All  admit  that  our  country  is  just 
now  in  a  desperate  condition.  Sunk- 
en in  despotism,  and  verging  upon 
the  last  and  most  ruinous  extremity 
of  anarchy.  The  public  spirit  and 
the  private  faith  alike  demoralized 
and  debauched  by  party  animosi- 
ties and  sectional  hatred.  Every 
man's  hand  against  his  neighbor, 
and  the  wild  passions  of  revolution 
raging  in  opposition  to  all  those 
grand  fundamental  principles  of  go- 
vernment on  which  the  Union  was 
founded. 

In  the  midst  of  these  great  cala- 
mities, the  question  comes  back  to 
us,  as  if  falling  from  the  lips  of  di- 
vinity :  "  What  shall  we  do  to  be 
saved  ?"  What  road  can  we  find 
which  leads  out  of  this  intermina- 
ble jungle  of  hatreds,  negro  equali- 
ties, oppressions  and  despair? 

There  is  no  way  out  except  to 
precisely  retrace  the  paths  by  which 
we  have  come  into  this  fatal  condi- 
tion of  things.  The  road  by  which 
we  came  in  is  the  only  possible  way 
out.  To  go  clean  back,  all  the  way 
over  the  fiery  paths  we  have  trod 
since  the  election  of  Lincoln,  is  the 
only  hope  for  our  country.  We 
must  wipe  entirely  out  the  bloody 
and  inhuman  records  of  the  Mon- 
grel party — must  erase  the  foot- 
prints of  this  savage  monster  from 
the  soil  of  America.  Undo  all  it  has 
done.  In  no  other  way  is  it  possi- 
ble either  to  r reserve  the  govern- 
ment of  our  fathers,  or  perpetuate 
the  Union.     We  must   not   talk   of 


"  reconstructing"  the  Union,  for  our 
business  is  to  preserve  it.  "  Recon- 
struction" is  the  language  of 
Mongrelism,  which  means  des- 
truction, not  only  of  the  Union,  but 
also  of  the  immortal  free  basis  on 
which  it  was  founded.  The  plan  of 
the  Mongrel  party  is  to  "  recon- 
struct," or  to  change  the  Union 
which  was  formed  by  Washington 
and  his  patriotic  associates,  into 
something  different,  which  better 
suits  the  negro-equalization  princi- 
ples of  the  Mongrel  Congress.  The 
first  step  for  the  accomplishment  of 
this  unholy  purpose  is  to  overthrow 
the  sovereignty  and  the  equality  of 
the  States.  All  this  bitter  denun- 
ciation of  "  State  rights"  and  "  State 
sovereignty"  is  the  necessary  lan- 
guage of  the  general  purpose  to  ul- 
timately enforce  negro  voting  and 
negro  suffrage  over  this  whole  coun- 
try. If  Congress  can  compel  negro 
equality  in  oue  section,  it  can  do  the 
same  in  the  other.  The  North,  by 
allowing  Congress  to  fasten  negro 
voting  upon  the  South,  admits  a 
principle  which,  if  not  at  once  ar- 
rested, will  be  sure  to  end  in  fasten- 
ing the  same  thing  upon  the  north- 
ern people.  If  it  is  right  in  the 
South,  it  is  so  in  the  North  ;  and  to 
ultimately  bring  the  northern  peo- 
ple to  this  same  humiliation  is  the 
fixed  purpose  of  the  madmen  who 
are  at  the  present  time  Africanizing 
the  southern  States. 

Now,  the  one  sure  remedy  for  this 
threatened  humiliation  of  northern 
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white  men  is  an  immediate  return 
to  the  time-honored  doctrines  of 
State  sovereignty,  and  of  the  per- 
fect equality  of  all  the  States  in  the 
Union.  In  one  word,  the  restoration 
of  the  Union.  Every  State  is  a  sove- 
reign and  independent  body  by  its 
own  Constitution,  and  not  by  any 
grant  of  powers  from  the  Federal 
Government.  The  States  have  re- 
ceived no  powers  from  the  Federal 
Government ;  but  all  the  powers 
the  Federal  Government  itself  pos- 
sesses were  voluntary  grants  from 
the  several  States.  It  was  only  by 
the  exercise  of  State  sovereignty 
that  the  Federal  Government  was 
or  could  be  formed  at  all.  The  Con- 
gress, the  Executive,  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States 
have  no  vestige  of  authority  which 
they  did  not  receive  from  the  States, 
as  sovereign  and  independent  poli- 
tical communities.  Nor  did  the  for- 
mation of  the  Union  render  the 
States  less  sovereign  than  before. 
It  was,  indeed,  for  the  safety  and 
preservation  of  their  sovereignty  that 
thi  States  formed  the  Union  in  the 
first  place.  For  this  reason  they 
surrendered  no  powers  to  the  Gene- 
ral Government,  but  only  "  dele- 
gated" jurisdiction  over  certain  spe- 
cified and  limited  matters,  touching 
their  mere  external  and  foreign  in- 
terests. No  powers  involving  in  the 
least  their  perfect  domestic  sove- 
reignty were  ever  "  delegated." . 
Hence  innumerable  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  have  declared  that 
"  The  States  formed  a  confederated 
government ;  yet  the  several  States  re- 
tain their  individual  sovereignties ;" 
and  that  "  The  powers  retained  by  the 
States  proceed  not  from  the  people  of 
America,  but  from  the  people  of  the 
several   States,   and  remain  after  the 


adoption  of  the  Constitution  what  they 
were  before."  Such  is  the  language 
of  the  Supreme  Court  on  this  im- 
portant matter.  Such  was  the  opi- 
nion held  by  every  American  states- 
man, and  by  all  parties,  until  about 
the  middle  of  the  first  year  of  the 
Abolition  war.  Even  the  Conven- 
tion which  nominated  Lincoln  de- 
clared by  resolution  :  "  That  the 
maintenance  inviolate  of  the  rights 
of  each  State  to  order  and  control 
its  own  domestic  institutions  ac- 
cording to  its  own  judgment  exclu- 
sively, is  essential  to  the  balance  of 
power,  on  which  the  perfection  and 
endurance  of  our  political  fabric  de- 
pends." The  same  thing  was  af- 
firmed in  Lincoln's  first  inaugural 
address,  and  reaffirmed  by  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  Black  Republican  Con- 
gress in  February,  1861,  and  re- 
peated ao-ain  after  the  battle  of  Bull 
Bun,  in  July  of  the  same  year. 

The  language  of  the  resolution 
was  as  follows :  "  Resolved,  That 
neither  the  Federal  Government, 
nor  the  people,  or  government  of 
the  non-slaveholding  States,  have  a 
purpose  or  a  Constitutional  right 
to  legislate  upon,  or  to  interfere 
with,  slavery  in  any  of  the  States 
of  this  Union."  The  same  thing 
was  repeated  by  Simon  Cameron, 
then  Lincoln's  Secretary  of  War, 
in  a  letter  of  instructions  to  Gene- 
ral Butler,  commanding  at  Fortress 
Monroe,  in  these  words:  "It  is  the 
desire  of  the  President  that  all  ex- 
isting rights  in  all  the  States  be  fully 
respected  and  maintained.  The  war 
now  prosecuted  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  Government  is  a  war  for 
the  Union,  for  the  preservation  of 
all  the  Constitutional  rights  of  the 
States,  and  the  citizens  of  the  States 
in  the  Union."     So  universally  was 
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this  doctrine  of  the  perfect  domes- 
tic sovereignty  of  the  States  admit- 
ted, that  even  Lincoln  and  his  party 
did  not  dare  to  broach  any  other 
idea,  until  nearly  the  close  of  the 
first  year  of  the  war.  It  was  then 
that  the  Mongrel  party,  and,  to  a 
great  extent,  the  public  opinion  of 
the  North,  swung  off  from  the 
moorings  of  the  Constitution,  and 
commenced  a  crusade  against  every 
principle  of  fundamental  law.  The 
commission  of  this  great  crime  was 
the  only  means  by  which  they  hop- 
ed to  accomplish  their  darling  pur- 
pose of  negro  equality.  There  was 
no  way  to  put  the  negro  up  to  an 
equality  with  the  white  man  but  to 
put  the  Constitution  down.  Negro 
sovereignty  could  be  achieved  only 
by  the  overthrow  of  State  sover- 
eignty. So  the  leader  of  the  "  Eadi- 
cal"  party,  in  Congress,  the  Hon. 
Thad.  Stevens,  boldly  and  shame- 
lessly proclaims  that  they  have  "re- 
pudiated the  Constitution,"  and 
that  they  are  "  working  outside  of 
the  Constitution."  But  this  revo- 
lution cannot  be  of  much  longer 
duration.  The  return  of  the  De- 
mocratic party  to  power  will  restore 
the  Constitution  and  the  Union. 
"With  this  restoration  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  Union  will  return 
also  the  rights,  the  equality,  the 
sovereignty  of  the  States.  Then 
the  status  of  the  negro  in  each  State 
will  be  fixed  and  controlled  by  the 
"State  itself.  All  that  has  been  done 
in  violation  of  the  Constitution,  or 
by  the  suppression  of  the  sovereign 
rights  of  the  States,  is  null  and 
void.    All  that  the  States  have  been 


made  to  do  by  threats  and  intimi- 
dation is  also  utterly  void  in  law. 
The  restoration  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  Union  will  make  all  things 
right  again,  and  the  negro  will  re- 
main, politically  and  socially,  where 
nature's  God  has  placed  him;  while 
the  supremacy  of  the  white  race 
will  stand,  as  ordained  by  the 
Creator  of  the  world,  and  as  recog- 
nized by  the  immortal  framers  of 
the  Constitution  of  our  country. 
Negro  equality  will  be  eternally  put 
to  rest  in  the  grave  of  the  party 
which  has  staked  its  all  upon  so  de- 
grading an  issue,  and  white  men 
will  rule  America  forever,  if  the 
system  of  free,  sovereign  and  inde- 
pendent States  shall  be  preserved, 
but  not  otherwise.  The  overthrow 
of  State  sovereignty  is  the  destruc- 
tion of  free  self-government.  Give 
up  State  sovereignty,  and  the  Fede- 
ral Government  at  once  begins  to 
exercise  imperial  despotic  powers. 
Just  what  the  African  Rump  is  now 
trying  to  do,  is  a  specimen  of  the 
kind  of  government  we  are  liable 
to  have  fixed  permanently  upon  us, 
if  the  people  permit  State  indepen- 
dence, State  sovereignty,  and  State 
equality  to  slip  from  them.  The 
cause  of  the  South  as  against  Con- 
gress, is  equally  the  cause  of  the 
North.  To  one  condition  must  we 
all,  North  and  South,  come  at  last. 
Negro  suffrage  there  is  negro  suf- 
frage hefe  in  the  end.  The  success 
of  the  African  party  in  the  next 
Presidential  election  wouM  result 
in  negro  suffrage  everywhere  in 
our  country,  enforced  by  Federal 
bayonets. 
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The  scene  and  the  lesson  of  this 
heart-rending  story  have  lain  heavi- 
ly on  my  memory  for  more  than 
twenty  years — ever  since  the  winter 
of  1842.  Indeed,  I  shall  never  for- 
get the  previous  spring  morning  of 
the  first  of  May;  when  standing  in 
the  Exchange,  at  Portland,  Maine, 
looking  listlessly  away  off  to  the 
islands  that  so  beautifully  stud 
Casco  Bay,  I  heard  a  dry  and  pee- 
vish voice,  just  at  my  side,  exclaim, 
"  0,  humbug !     It  is  all  humbug !" 

There  were  two  young  men,  ap- 
parently friends,  in  very  earnest 
conversation.  One  was  a  little  un- 
der the  medium  size,  his  frame 
slender,  his  face  thin  and  sallow, 
but  well  shaped,  and  relieved  by  a 
profusion  of  long,  dark  hair  that 
curled  about  his  neck  and  shoul- 
ders. The  other  was  larger,  rug- 
geder-looking,  and  a  little  farther 
advanced  in  life.  He  seemed  con- 
cerned for  his  younger  friend.  "  I 
tell  you,  George,"  said  he,  "it  is 
not  a  humbug.  When  my  father 
died  his  life  was  insured  for  three 
thousand  dollars;  and  but  for  that 
money,  -which  we  received  soon 
after  his  decease,  mother  and  five 
children  of  us  must  have  sought  re- 
fuge in  the  poor-house.  Be  a  little 
more  attentive  to  your  business, 
George,  spend  a  little  less  at  the 
theatre  and  the  eating-houses,  and 
you  can  easily  enough  afford  to 
spare  the  amount  annually  which 
will  insure  your  life  for  two  or  three 


thousand  dollars.  Then,  if  you 
should  be  taken  away,  you  will  not 
leave  your  wife  and  children  utterly 
penniless." 

This  was  certainly  a  thoughtful 
and  good  advice,  but  the  young  ar- 
tist's brow  was  contracted,  a  frigid 
smile  drew  up  the  corners  of  his 
mouth,  and  his  features  were  twist- 
ed together  with  scorn  and  displea- 
sure. 

"  No  doubt,  you  mean  me  well," 
said  George,  "but  what  a  monk 
you  wTould  make  of  me!  You 
would  not  have  me  go  to  the  thea- 
tre, nor  to  any  place  of  recreation. 
You  would  have  me  work  hard  all 
day,  then  go  to  bed  at  night,  with- 
out so  much  as  a  single  merry  hour 
with  my  friends.  To  be  sure,  I 
love  my  family,  but  one  wants  some 
recreation.  No — your  style  of  life 
would  be  a  little  too  straight -jacket 
for  me.  Indeed,  I  should  never 
survive  it.  Then,  getting  my  life 
insured  appears  to  me  the  worst 
humbug  of  the  whole.  Why,  look 
at  me !  If  old  Methusalah  were 
now  on  earth,  and  he  had  not  more 
than  twenty  years  the  start  of  me, 
I  would  wager  him  the  price  of  a 
life-ticket  to  the  theatre  to  out-run 
him  at  least  ten  years." 

"Come,  come,  George,"  replied 
his  friend,  "  it  pains  me  to  hear  you 
make  a  jest  of  such  serious  matters. 
Indeed,  my  dear  friend,  it  seems  to 
me  that  you  have  ceased  to  be  the 
man  you  were  a  few  months  ago !" 
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"Well,  my  dear  fellow,"  replied 
the  other,  "let  us  leave  off  this! 
I  am  not  so  happy  as  I  used  to  bo; 
and  unhappiness,  you  know,  is 
sometimes  a  great  spoiler  of  one's 
temper." 

And  these  two  friends  walked 
away,  leaving  me  to  reflect,  as  I 
went  home,  on  the  lesson  of  the 
brief  dialogue  to  which  I  had  lis- 
tened. The  season  of  the  year 
somehow  mixed  itself  in  my  mind 
with  the  conversation  I  had  heard. 
It  was  the  freshet  hour  of  spring  in 
that  latitude.  The  green  leaves 
were  just  putting  forth.  The  damp 
chills  from  the  melted  snow  had 
given  place  to  the  dry,  bland  winds 
that  came  rejoicing  over  the  bud- 
ding verdure  of  woods  and  fields. 
The  songs  of  birds  were  filling  the 
air  with  happy  music.  It  was,  in- 
deed, spring-time  for  earth,  sky, 
forest,  lake,  birds,  and  man!  All 
things  felt  the  joyousness  of  spring 
— all  inspired  by  the  promise  of 
hope — and  all  seemed  forgetful  that 
the  ice  and  chills  of  winter  would 
return  again.  The  sky,  with  its  se- 
rene smile,  looked  down  upon  the 
earth  as  though  December  storms 
would  no  more  be  gathered  in  its 
clouds.  The  earth  returned  the 
welcome,  with  its  bosom  bedecked 
with  violets  and  pansies,  pledging 
the  roses  of  summer  and  the  fruit 
of  autumn,  as  if  forgetful  of  the 
time  when  it  must  be  palsied  again 
in  the  icy  embrace  of  winter.  Man, 
too,  had  put  on  his  spring.  The 
glad  heart  leaped  and  danced 
among  the  new  violets.  Hope,  like 
an  angel,  sat  smiling  at  his  side, 
kissing  his  cheek  and  fanning  his 
brow  into  delicious  forgeti'ulness 
that  there  is  for  him  also  a  cold 
and  inevitable  winter-time ! — a  time 


when  violets  will  not  grow  for  him 
— when  want  may  pinch  him,  and 
the  rough  gusts  of  life's  autumn 
will  lodge  many  a  withered  leaf  and 
broken  stem  in  his  path,  and,  per- 
haps, send  him  out  into  the  winds 
and  storms  to  find  the  wherewithal 
of  living !  In  this  promising  spring- 
time, the  story  about  winds,  winter, 
hunger  and  want,  is  all  "  humbug" 
to  the  heart  which  hope  is  leading 
through  a  world  of  young  flowers 
and  blossoming  trees.  Then  it  is 
we  forget  that  man  has  his  winter, 
to  which  no  spring  ever  survives 
this  side  of  the  grave.  They  are 
the  smiles,  and  kisses,  and  flowers 
of  life  that  betray  us,  and  teach  us 
to  call  the  voice  of  warning  "  hum- 
bug" and  foolishness ! 


Six  months  had  flown.  The  spring, 
with  its  many-tinted  flowers,  and 
tender  plants,  insensibly  slipped 
into  the  full  bloom  and  fragrance 
of  summer.  The  summer  had  pass- 
ed into  the  sober  shade  of  autumn. 
Already  had  the  winds  begun  to 
moan  and  the  air  to  chill.  Decem- 
ber had  put  its  remorseless  termi- 
nation on  all  the  green  joyousness 
of  the  year.  The  let-loose  tempests 
flew  roaring  over  the  plains,  or 
paused  in  their  track  in  towns  and 
cities,  to  shake  and  rattle  the  doors 
and  windows,  and  puff  their  inso- 
lent breath  in  every  crack  and  cre- 
vice of  man's  abode,  and  then  rushed 
along,  whistling  their  winter  tunes 
as  they  swept  on  to  their  pastime 
with  the  fallen  leaves  of  the  forest. 

The  "humbugs"  of  the  spring 
had  become  shuddering  realities 
now.     No  "  humbu"-"  in  this  blast  of 
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winter;  nor  in  this  warm  home 
which  the  thrifty  man  built  him  in 
the  spring  !  No  "  humbug"  in  the 
plenty  which  the  wise  man  laid  up 
against  this  time  of  need !  A  ter- 
rible old  tyrant  is  January,  the 
King  of  the  Storms !  He  hangs 
his  black  clouds  up  in  the  heavens 
over  thy  head,  O,  man !  He  locks 
up  the  earth  under  thy  feet,  and 
cries  out  after  thee  in  the  night 
winds,  while  he  sits  in  the  tops  of 
the  oa'is  singing  the  dirge  of  the 
year,  and  whistling  his  winter  tunes 
to  the  dance  of  the  storms !  In 
vain  will  man  appeal  to  this  inex- 
orable Janun  for  bread  or  clothes. 
To  all  mortal  pleadings  he  says  but 
this:  "Look ye  to  spring,  and  sum- 
mer, and  autumn;  if  they  provide 
not,  nor  shall  I !  I  have  but  one 
bounty — my  mantle  of  snow  to 
cover  the  nakedness  of  the  year. 
It  shall  be  thy  shroud,  too,  if  thou 
hast  not  already  provided  thyself 
with  a  better  covering.  As  for  food, 
it  is  not  my  gift,  unless  I  give  thee 
to  be  food  for  the  worms  !" 

Stoop  down,  O,  man,  and  take  a 
less  »n  from  the  ants,  or  die  !  Yes, 
let  me  learn  wisdom  from  the  ants, 
the  bees  and  the  swallows;  for  all 
things  are  lessons  from  God  to 
man,  if  he  will  but  listen!  All  na- 
ture is  a  great  temple  of  instruction 
and  worship.  The  corn  and  lilies 
preaching  in  the  fields,  the  choir 
singing  in  the  pine  and  maple,  the 
great  hum  of  life  swelling  and 
sounding  away  upon  the  shores  of 
two  worlds,  like  a  tide  of  music, 
and  a  prayer  unto  the  Eternal  ! 
Let  not  my  poor  heart  be  silent 
amid  the  universal  harmony!  nor 
callous  to  each  cry  of  want  and 
pain  either ! 

I  was  startled  from  such  of  frame 


of  mind  as  this  by  a  gentle  knock 
at  the  door.  I  opened  it,  and  there 
stood  before  me  one  of  the  sweetest 
but  saddest  female  forms  I  ever  be- 
held. Youth  and  beauty  shone 
through  all  her  poverty  and  an- 
guish, like  a  flee  of  light  upon  a 
ruin.  I  offered  her  a  chair,  and  her 
manner  of  accepting  it  proved  that 
she  had  been  accustomed  to  good 
society.  The  manners  of  good 
breeding  are  rarely  ever  effaced  by 
contact  with  misfortune,  or  even 
with  crime.  As  my  fair  visitor  sat 
down,  and  the  light  fell  full  in  her 
face,  I  perceived  that  she  was  even 
more  beautiful  than  I  at  first 
thought  her,  A  not  too  high  fore- 
head, beautifully  arched  brow,  large, 
mild,  dark-blue  eyes,  faultless 
mouth  and  chin,  that  seemed  con- 
tending with  each  other  for  the 
palm  of  beauty,  and  a  neck  full  and 
round,  as  it  flowed  in  perfect  curves 
into  the  bosom  and  shoulders.  She 
was  very  beautiful,  even  while  sob- 
bing and  crying,  as  if  her  heart 
would  break.  What  must  she  be  in 
the  time  of  her  brightness  and  joy  ? 
She  fell  kneeling  before  me  in  a  par- 
oxysm of  grief,  exclaiming:  "Oh !  sir, 
the  poor  of  this  city  have  heard  of 
your  kindness;  will  you  have  mercy 
on  a  poor  distressed  family  ?" 

Eeplacing  her  in  the  chair,  I  re- 
plied, "Yes,  most  certainly,"  and 
begged  her  to  disclose  at  once  t1  e 
nature  of  her  distress.  She  told 
her  simple  story  in  the  fewest  words, 
in  a  manner  that  proved  the  truth 
of  all  she  uttered,  thus:  "  YvTe  tame 
to  this  place  about  one  year  a^o; 
we  moved  from  Bangor,  where  we 
had  been  unfortunate,  and  lost  all 
the  little  that  we  had.  When  first 
we  came  here,  my  husband  could 
get  but  little  to  do  at  his  profession; 
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but  last  spring  business  was  better, 
and  we  began  to  do  well.  "VVe  bad 
gootd  hopes  of  prosperity  again; 
but  my  husband,  who  is  naturally 
social,  and  fond  of  company,  made 
the  acquaintance  cf  a  party  of 
young  men  who  spend  their  even- 
ings at  the  theatre,  or  at  the  vari- 
ous eatiug-houses  in  the  city.  In 
their  society  he  was  often  kept  out 
late  at  nights,  exposed  to  bad  wea- 
ther, and  to  the  night  air.  It  was 
too  much  for  his  constitution.  He 
took  cold,  and  he  has  now  been  con- 
fined to  the  house  for  these  three 
months.  I  have  sold  all  the  chairs  I 
could  spare,  and  one  bed,  to  pay  our 
rent,  and  I  have  sold  all  my  good 
dresses  to  get  things  comfortable 
for  my  poor  children ;  my  last  means 
are  gone,  and  my  poor  husband 
is " 

She  could  not  speak  it.  Her 
tears,  her  anguish  spoke,  and  told 
the  fears  which  she  could  not  utter. 

I  gave  the  beautiful  sufferer  a  card 
and  pencil,  and  desired  her  to  write 
her  name,  and  the  street  and  num- 
ber of  her  residence. 

She  wrote,  in  a  ready,  delicate 
hand,  "Mrs.  Elwood,  No.  7,  King 
street." 

Then,  after  receiving  my  assu- 
rance that  I  would  call  in  the  even- 
ing, she  departed  into  the  chill, 
rough  air  again.  Chill  and  rough 
indeed  is  the  winter  air  on  that 
coast  of  Maine.  Too  chill  and  rough 
for  so  sweet  and  warm  a  heart  as 
that  which  then  wept  and  sobbed 
along  to  its  hopeless  home. 

In  the  evening  I  set  out  early  for 
the  place  of  distress.  It  was  a  long 
way,  to  a  distant  part  of  the  town. 
The  strong  wind  hurried  me  along 
through  the  nipping  air,  and  caused 


me  to  draw  my  cloak  close  about 
me,  as  I  fell  into  a  meditation  on 
the  amount  of  innocence  and  beau- 
ty that  was  suffering  in  the  narrow 
lanes  that  retired  and  deepened  from 
the  great  streets  along  which  I  pass- 
ed. How  many  beautiful  eyes  are 
clouded  with  tears  ?  How  many 
true,  honest  men  are  stretched  upon 
the  straw,  with  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren shivering  in  want  by  their  sick 
frames  ?  How  many  are  there  hur- 
ried off  into  the  dark  grave,  with 
grief  for  those  they  love  ?  But  I 
had  already  reached  number  "  se- 
ven." It  was  a  dilapidated,  rickety- 
looking  frame  house,  swayed  over 
several  inches  out  of  plumb  to  the 
left,  the  roof  broken,  and  swaying 
downward  from  the  middle  to  the 
right  wall ;  the  clapboarding  broken 
and  ragged — a  sad  old  shed  of  a 
house,  certainly,  for  a  sick  man  in 
winter. 

I  gave  a  gentle  knock  at  the  door, 
which  was  instantly  opened  by  my 
fair  sufferer. 

On  seeing  me,  a  faint,  sad  smile 
ran  through  her  features,  and  then 
sunk  away  into  the  melancholy  of 
her  charming  face  ;  tears  stood 
quivering  in  her  large  eyes,  as  they 
fell  upon  her  dying  husband,  while 
she  welcomed  me  to  a  humble  seat 
by  the  low  bed. 

That  was  a  picture  of  woe  and 
beauty  met  together.  On  the  low 
couch ,was  stretched  the  fiame  of  a 
man  somewhat  under  thirty  years 
of  age — a  wasted  and  shattered 
frame,  pale  as  the  clean  sheet  that 
covex*ed  him — a  frame  trembling  and 
shaking  with  the  faintest  breath  he 
drew.  His  eyes,  with  a  certain  un- 
natural brilliancy,  were  rolling  from 
object  to  object  in  the  room,  while 
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his  long,  bony  fingers  picked  inces- 
santly at  the  sheet,  that  rose  and 
fell  with  his  throbbing  bosom. 

There  stood,  bending  over  him, 
the  pure,  broken-hearted  wife,  with 
her  face  so  full  of  love  and  anguish 
— full  of  despair,  and  doubt,  and 
fear,  and  every  sorrow. 

On  the  foot  of  the  bed  sat  two 
little  girls,  weeping  and  sobbing, 
and  looking  up  into  their  father's 
ashy  face,  and  then  into  their  mo- 
ther's, and  then  burying  their  own 
pure  faces  within  their  hands,  that 
looked  like  tiny  pieces  of  pearl 
through  the  floating  ringlets  of  their 
dark  hair. 

Over  there,  in  the  corner,  sat  a 
sinister-looking,  pinched-up,  penu- 
rious fragment  of  an  old  man — a 
withered,  shriveled,  crooked  old 
man,  with  small,  round,  quick,  black 
eyes,  looking  stealthily  from  under 
a  pair  of  heavy,  shapeless  brows, 
with  cadaverous,  grinning  jaws, 
sharp-pointed  nose  and  chin,  ca- 
nine-looking teeth,  covered  with 
thin,  pinched,  skrawny  lips  ;  there 
he  sat,  bent  up,  shrinking  together, 
as  if  each  particle  of  flesh  in  his 
whole  booy  was  too  conscious  of  de- 
serving a  beating  ;  as  if  creation,  in 
him,  had  split  the  difference  between 
the  dog,  the  ape,  and  the  man. 

There  he  sat,  looking  greedily 
upon  the  few  broken  chairs,  and  an 
old  table,  that  made  up  the  furni- 
ture of  the  room.  At  length,  fas- 
tening his  eyes  upon  the  couch  of 
the  dying  man,  he  started  up  as  if 
some  sudden  hope  had  lifted  him. 
"  Perhaps,"  he  said,  in  a  squeaking, 
husky  voice,  "you  would  spare  that 
bed  in  a  few  days,  to  settle  that  lit- 
tle bill  for  rent." 

There  was  no  answer.  There  could 
be  no  answer— disgust  and  horror 


held  me  fast  in  the  chair.  The  dy- 
ing man  closed  his  eyes.  The  bro- 
ken-hearted wife  hid  her  face  in  her 
hands,  the  little  girls  crept  further 
up  on  the  bed  towards  their  mother. 
The  unanswered  human  dog  stood 
alone  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
looking  round  upon  the  walls  as  if 
expecting  they  would  fall  upon  him 
and  crush  him  to  powder. 

After  one  minute  of  such  a  hor- 
rible silence,  I  motioned  this  old 
hyena  to  the  door.  I  followed  him 
out,  and  demanded,  in  low,  but  very 
distinct  words,  "Who  are  you?" 

"  I  am  the  owner  of  this  house, 
deacon  Caleb  Sherwood,  and  I  want 
my  rent." 

"  Well,  sir,  come  to  110  Congress 
street  to-morrow  at  10  o'clock,  and 
you  shall  have  your  rent.     Go,  sir." 

During  my  brief  absence  from  the 
room,  the  wife  had  shifted  the  posi- 
tion of  the  candle,  so  that  the  light 
fell  directly  on  the  face  of  the  dying 
man.  Good  God!  I  knew  him  ;  by 
his  dark,  peculiar,  heavy  brow,  I 
could  not  mistake  him.  I  had  heard 
him  say  "  humbug"  six  months  ago 
with  such  unnatural  contempt,  that 
I  should  have  remembered  him  a 
quarter  of  a  century. 

Bat,  alas!  thought  I,  this  scene 
is  no  "  humbug." 

These  two  pale,  beautiful,  weep- 
ing children,  the  constant,  broken- 
hearted wife,  the  loud-throbbing  bo- 
som of  the  dying  man  ;  the  want 
that  hangs  along  these  walls,  and 
sits  in  the  corners,  looking  so  harsh- 
ly on  the  face  of  the  dying — ah ! 
this  is  no  "  humbug,"  but  terrible 
fact! 

"  You  are  very  kind,"  said  the  dy- 
ing man,  "  to  come  to  this  wretched 
abode  ;  you  are  too  late  to  do  me 
any  good  ;  but,  oh !  my  poor  Mary, 
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my  dear  children — for  God's  sake 
be  merciful  to  them." 

It  was  terrible  to  look  upon  the 
convulsive  agony  of  the  man's  face. 
That  thought  of  "poor  Mary,"  and 
his  "dear  children,"  brought  back 
rushing  over  his  limbs  and  through 
his  heart  all  the  strength  of  his 
stronger  days. 

How  madly  he  gathered  his  two 
little  girls  into  his  bosom !  How  he 
wrapped  them  up  in  his  arms !  How 
he  pressed  them  down  upon  his 
heart !  How  he  kissed  them  again 
and  again,  and  looked  into  their 
eyes,  and  smiled  and  wept,  and 
wrapped  them  up  in  his  arms  again  ! 

It  was  the  last  father's  kiss  those 
children  were  ever  to  receive. 

Already  that  paroxysm  of  strength 
was  giving  way — a  single  chill  ran 
over  the  convulsed  frame — the  hands 
were  groping  wildly  in  the  air. 
There  was  a  feeble  utterance,  "  I 
cannot  see  you,  Mary!  Mary — for- 
give me,"    There  was  a  low,  choking 


sound — a  groan — a  gasp — and  there 
was  no  more. 

Two  little  girls  lay  weeping  on  a 
dead  father's  bos  m — a  broken- 
hearted wife  stili  held  an  icy,  pulse- 
less hand — aud  there  was  silence  in 
the  room,  the  awful  silence  of  death. 

How  cold  and  pale  everything 
looks  in  the  place  where  death  has 
just  entered !  The  same  grim  visage 
hangs  on  the  chairs  and  on  the  walls, 
even  on  the  face  of  the  living. 
Other  sorrows  have  shades  and  lines 
of  grief,  that  may  leave  on  the  mind 
of  the  spectator  a  doubt  as  to  the 
but  there  is 
the  sorrow  of  death. 
It  is  a  pall  drawn  over  the  face, 
shutting  off  all  light,  and  leaving 
only  the  bleakness  of  despair  ! 

Twenty  years  and  more  have  flown 
since  that  sorrowful  night ;  but  the 
scene  was  so  photographed  upon 
my  heart  and  brain,  that  not  one 
line  is  effaced  to  this  day. 

C.  C.  B, 
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THE  SOUL  OF  MUSIC. 


BY   P..    W.    WEIGHT. 

It  was  a  joj^ons  hour  in  May, 

At  dappled  dawn, 
And  many  a  forest  choir  so  gay, 

From  hedge  and  thorn, 
Upsent  its  sparkling  roundelay 

To  greet  the  morn, 
To  greet  the  joyous,  joyous  morn  in  May. 

'Twas  then  a  lark  went  soaring  through 

Its  native  sky, 
As  if  the  soul  of  rapture  drew 

The  bird  on  high  ; 
Up  to  a  star  that  gemmed  the  blue 

It  seemed  to  fly, 
To  one  bright  star  that  gemmed  the  blue 

It  seemed  to  fly, 
Until  its  rapturous,  rapturous  song  was  through  J 
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POLITICAL  LITERATUKE  OF  AMERICA. 

WEBSTER  AND  JEFFERSON. 


BY  EDWARD   A.    POLLARD, 

Author  of  "Black  Diamonds,"  "The  Lost  Cause,"  "Lee  and  his  Lieutenants,"  &c,  &c. 


Daniel  Webster  is  a  notable  in- 
stance of  the  tendency  of  the  Ame- 
rican people  to  magnify  their  pub- 
lic men.  Sobriety  is  not  a  virtue  of 
our  literary  style  ;  and  we  seldom 
find  any  American  author  writing 
en  national  topics  in  a  moderate 
vein,  and  within  the  plain  limits  of 
historical  facts — and  then  only  at 
the  expense  of  his  popularity  with 
the  mass,  who,  whatever  their  other 
literary  tastes,  require  a  highly  sea- 
soned dish  for  the  national  conceit. 
Webster,  indeed,  whose  "spread- 
eagleism"  was  illimitable,  and  whose 
style  always  contained  a  bad  tone  of 
exaggeration,  contributed  largely  in 
this  respect  to  the  depraved  appe- 
tite of  his  countrymen  ;  and  when 
his  own  reputation  came  in  turn  to 
be  served  up,  he  was  naturally  re- 
paid by  the  hero-worshippers,  who 
thought  to  discover  in  him  the  type 
as  well  as  thj  oracle  of  a  transcend- 
ent American  greatness.  Even  in 
our  own  times  we  have  something 
more  than  the  echoes  of  this  adula- 
tion ;  and  the  day  of  political  idola- 
tries is  not  yet  past.  An  ex-Sena- 
tor of  the  United  States,  who  had  a 
close  political  connection  with  Mr. 
"Webster  in  the  Administration  of 
1850,  who  has,  unhappily  for  him- 


self, outlived  those  times — the  erra- 
tic and  boisterous  Henry  S.  Foote — 
has,  in  some  recently  published  re- 
solutions of  that  period,  thrown  up- 
on the  country  a  new  burden  of  eu- 
logy of  the  deceased  politician. 
What  shall  we  say  of  Mr.  Foote's 
littleness  in  the  face  of  so  much  ma- 
jesty ?  "  On  being  ushered  into  his 
august  presence,"  writes  the  ex-Se- 
nator, "and  after  listening  with 
fixed  and  silent  admiration  to  his 
noble  colloquial  utterances,  I  cou'd 
scarcely  feel  surprised  that  his  fel- 
low-citizens of  Boston  had  named 
him  the  ( god-like  ;'  and  I  am  not 
at  all  ashamed  to  confess  that  I  do, 
even  at  the  present  moment,  hold 
Daniel  Webster  to  have  been  far 
better  entitled  to  this  swelling  ap- 
pellation than  was  the  famed  Pericles 
of  old  to  that  of  the  Olympian, 
which  his  imaginative  countrymen 
are  known  to  have  bestowed  on 
him." 

An  excellent  specimen  of  afHatus 
and  verbiage,  truly  American  and 
Senatorial !  But  in  plain  style,  Mr. 
Webster  was  a  greatly  overrated 
man.  He  had  great  skill  as  a  speak- 
er in  adorning  and  combining  for 
effect  the  most  ordinary  ideas  ;  but 
this  is  rather  the  shallow  art  of  the 
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sophomore  than  the  creative,  domi- 
nant genius  of  the  true  orator.  He 
adorned  commonplaces  with  elabo- 
rate orations  ;  he  had  an  unrivaled 
"  Eourth-of- July"  style  of  public 
speaking  ;  but  he  never  invented  or 
discovered  anything  in  politics,  and 
he  defended  his  doctrines  much 
more  with  captious  sentiments  than 
with  sound  arguments.  In  his  po- 
litical life — his  so-called  "  statesman- 
ship"— he  was  an  excellent  repre- 
sentative of  the  shallowness  and 
flu.ncy  of  the  New  England  mind. 
He  had  the  Yankee  tact  of  showing 
his  little  learning  to  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage. In  vulgar  estimation,  he 
could  overwhelm  the  most  logical 
opponent  by  the  beauty  of  a  pero- 
ration. He  had  an  abundance  of 
catch-phrases  and  brilliant  illustra- 
tions ;  his  manner  was  pompous, 
slow  and  sage  ;  his  figure  in  social 
life  was  that  of  a  Sir  Oracle.  In 
short,  he  was  a  man  who  might  be 
easily  imposed  upon  the  vulgar  as  a 
proficient  in  eloquence  and  a  pundit 
in  politics,  but  who  could  not  stand 
the  tests  of  a  calm  -analysis,  or  the 
scrutiny  of  an  intelligent  observa- 
tion. 

When,  some  years  ago,  an  English 
reviewer  ventured  to  impeach  the 
scholarship  of  Mr.  Webster,  and  dis- 
covered his  superficial  accomplish- 
ments, especially  in  the  classics, 
there  was  a  great  cry  of  indignation 
in  America.  Acquaintance  with  the 
classics,  despite  all  the  arguments 
of  a  utilitarian  age,  has  kept  its 
place  in  the  regards  of  cultivated 
men,  and  is  persistently  considered 
as  the  necessary  accomplishment  of 
a  literary  character  ;  yet  no  depart- 
ment of  human  knowledge  is  more 
difficult  of  just  admeasurement.  A 
skillful  use   of  the  "short-cuts"  in 


encyclopedias  and  hand-books,  and 
an  aptness  of  illustration,  often 
muster  a  show  of  classical  knowl- 
edge which  may  pass,  even  with  men 
of  some  discernment,  as  proofs  of 
great  learning,  when  indeed  they 
are  but  the  shallowest  proofs  of  a 
paltry  industry.  Mr.  Webster  had 
the  weakness  of  putting  scraps  of 
low  Latin  in  his  speeches  and  cor- 
respondence ;  and  the  English  re- 
viewer took  natural  occasion  to 
doubt  whether  his  attainments  in 
the  dead  languages  extended  be- 
yond this  cheap  collection  from  his 
professional  glossary.  But  however 
this  may  be,  Mr.  Webster's  known 
habits  of  intellectual  industry  ex- 
clude the  idea  that  he  was  either  a 
votary  of  the  classics,  or  had  re- 
markable claims  as  a  scholar  in  any 
department  of  knowledge.  He  read 
only  the  common  texts  of  history  ; 
he  was  a  self-confessed  stranger  in 
the  domain  of  natural  sciences  ;  he 
spoke  of  metaphysical  inquiries  with 
great  contempt ;  and  he  had  the  fa- 
culty of  exhausting  his  intellectual 
stores  on  any  given  subject,  and 
thus  obtaining  a  great  and  undue 
reputation  with  his  immediate  au- 
dience. Indeed  it  is  this  faculty 
which  makes  a  small  intellect  go  a 
great  way,  and  enables  it  to  achieve 
a  fame  it  does  not  deserve. 

We  were  not  aware  that  Mr.  Web- 
ster had  any  claims  upon  the  admi- 
ration of  the  age  as  a  poet,  until 
two  volumes  recently  published,  con- 
taining letters  evidently  designed  to 
be  private,  and  some  minor  works 
done  in  literary  undress,  we  found 
that  the  injudiciousness  of  friends 
and  a  filial  biographer  had  intro- 
duced him  in  this  character.  It  is 
remarkable  how  posthumous  repu- 
tation suffers  by  these  invasions  of 
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"  private  papers"  of  the  great  man, 
written  only  for  the  eye  of  intimate 
friends,  and  without  a  thought  of 
the  reprisals  of  public  criticism.  Mr. 
Webster's  efforts  at  poetry  appear 
to  have  been  made  when  he  was  a 
comparatively  young  man,  and  most 
of  his  effusions  bear  date  shortly  af- 
ter his  admission  to  the  bar.  "We 
have  no  evidence  other  than  that  of 
the  voluble  Mr.  Foote,  that  the  Mas- 
sachusetts "  Olympian,"  in  the  later 
and  august  periods  of  his  life  at 
Washington,  indulged  his  muse,  and 
exhibited  to  select  companies  of  his 
friends  a  genius,  which  Mr.  Foo^e 
declares  should  have  ranked  him 
with  the  major  poets  of  the  two  past 
centuries.  This  imaginative  gentle- 
man, in  his  book,  from  which  we 
have  already  quoted,  tells  very  com- 
placently of  a  tribute  to  himself  on 
the  occasion  of  a  dinner-party  at 
Brown's  Hotel,  summoned  to  cele- 
brate the  "  finality"  measure  of  1850, 
in  which  Mr.  Webster  appears  in  a 
very  festive  and  curious  character. 
"  I  rose  up,"  writes  Mr.  Foote,  "  while 
my  social  companions  were  still  ab- 
sorbed in  the  delightful  interchange 
of  thought  and  sentiment,  and  not 
wishing  to  disturb  the  scene,  made 
an  effort  to  steal  away.  I  soon 
found  this  to  be  impossible.  Whe- 
ther what  follows  was  the  result  of 
previous  arrangement,  I  know  not ; 
nor  have  I  ever  thought  it  needful 
to  inquire ;  but  this  is  precisely 
what  did  in  point  of  fact  occur  : 
Mr.  Webster,  rising,  and  followed 
by  the  rest  of  the  company,  ap- 
proached me  as  I  was  retiring,  and 
presently  addressed  me,  in  the  name 
of  those  present,  an  affectionate  va- 
ledictory, such  as  he  who  hears  can 
never  forget.  He  spoke  for  some 
five  or  ten  minutes  in  prose,  refer- 


ring to  the  various  interesting  pub- 
lic scenes  which  had  recently  occur- 
red, and  presently,  without  confu- 
sion or  hesitation,  he  adopted  the 
language  of  poetry,  and  poured  forth 
some  twenty  or  thirty  couplets, 
which  either  Pope  or  Dry  den,  Byron 
or  Moore,  might  have  envied,  all  per- 
fectly germain  to  the  topics  upon 
which  he  had  been  descanting,  and 
evidently  improvised  at  the  moment, 
and  concluded  by  wishing  me,  in  the 
name  of  all,  an  affectionate  fare- 
well." 

We  do  not  know  what  may  be  the 
precise  value  of  Mr.  Foote's  judg- 
ments of  poetry.  We  are  not  in- 
clined, however,  to  accept  them  to 
the  extent  of  an  issue  between  Mr. 
Webster  and  the  Dii  Major es  of  Eng- 
lish verse  ;  and  as  but  few  admirers 
of  the  former  have  ever  asserted  any 
title  of  his  to  fame  in  this  line,  we 
have  less  hesitation  in  expressing 
our  own  opinion,  which  is  very  much 
that  of  Father  Joseph  in  the  play  of 
"Bichelieu  :" 

Joseph,  (aside.) 
"Strange  that  so  great  a  statesman 
Should  be  so  bad  a  poet." 

Richelieu. 
"  What  dost  say  ?" 

Joseph. 
'•That  it  is  strange  so   great  a  statesman 
should 
Be  so  sublime  a  poet." 

Richelieu. 
"Ah,  you  rogue ; 
Laws  die  ;  books  never.    Of  my  ministry 
I  am  not  vain  ;  but  of  my  muse,  I  own 
it."  ' 

Thomas  Jefferson,  in  intellect, 
was  a  well-defined  opposite  to  the 
great  man  of  Massachusetts.  A 
miser  of  his  time — appropriating 
some  period  of  every  day  of  a  long 
life  to  intellectual  exercise — stimu 
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lated  by  a  pure  and  philosophical 
curiosity,  desiring  knowledge  for 
its  own  sake,  and  above  that  mean 
and  selfish  ambition  of  most  public 
men,  which  requires  for  action  the 
impulse  of  continued  elevation,  and 
the  encouragement  of  popular  ap- 
plause, he  accumulated  an  extraor- 
dinary sum  of  learning  and  accon- 
plishment.  From  the  early  expan- 
sion of  the  youthful  flower  of  his 
intellect  until  it  was  reaped  by 
Death,  he  was  a  curious  and  busy 
student.  Intellectual  exercise  was 
the  necessity  and  habit  of  his  life; 
and  his  labors  in  this  respect  were 
uniform,  whether  governing  the  in- 
terests of  the  nation,  or  seeking 
new  lights  of  philosophy  in  the 
walks  of  a  retired  and  solitary  life. 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  the 
fruits  of  such  active  and  long-con- 
tinued labors  were  large;  but  it  is 
especially  to  be  remarked  that,  al- 
though Mr.  Jefferson  compassed 
many  fields  of  knowledge,  and  was 
a  curiosity  of  his  day  in  the  variety 
of  his  accomplishments,  yet  he  was 
in  no  sense  a  smatterer,  paying  the 
common  penalty  of  superficiality 
for  the  exhibition  of  his  intellectual 
possessions.  He  escaped  that  pen- 
alty by  a  wise  order  in  his  studies. 
He  had  none  of  the  impossible  pre- 
tensions of  a  sciolist,  and  he  ap- 
pears to  have  adopted  as  the  rule 
of  his  acquisitions  to  masier  tho- 
roughly one  branch  of  knowledge, 
and  to  obtain  in  addition  what  he 
could  of  general  principles  in  the 
great  family  of  the  sciences  and 
arts.  In  both,  this  is  the  maximum 
of  human  knowledge:  all  that  can 
be  accomplished  within  the  span  of 
one  life — the  comparative  mastery 
of  some  selected  subject,  and  an 
acquaintance   with   general   princi- 


ples and  leading  facts  in  other  do- 
mains of  mind,  rather  than  a  dif- 
fuse and  irregular  information  :.cat- 
tered  over  the  surfaces  of  things. 
It  is  the  difference  between  the 
finished  scholar  and  the  pretentious 
smatterer.  It  was  well  illustrated 
in  the  intellectual  life  of  Jefferson, 
who  may  be  said  to  have  attained 
a  maximum  of  scholarship  beyond 
all  other  public  men  in  America. 
He  was  a  master  of  political  sci- 
ence— as  a  statesman  thorough  and 
complete  beyond  the  politicians  of 
his  day;  by  a  careful  and  analytical 
study,  looking  to  principles  rather 
than  details,  he  acquired  an  exten- 
sive range  of  general  knowledge, 
that  often  surprised  his  cotempora- 
ries,  and,  by  that  strict  economy  in 
reading  that  selects  only  the  best 
authors,  he  amassed  a  fund  of  the 
choicest  literature,  both  ancient  and 
modern. 

For  proof  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  abili- 
ties as  a  statesman,  we  have  the 
standing  and  remarkable  fact  that 
his  opinions  have  acquired  the 
force  of  precedents  throughout 
nearly  the  whole  range  of  topics  in 
our  political  system.  He  is  to-day 
quoted  more  abundantly  than  any 
of  the  political  fathers  of  America. 
His  public  positions  were  nume- 
rous, and  all  obtained  with  facility, 
even  to  the  supreme  honor  of  the 
Presidency,  for  which  there  was  not 
a  visible  personal  exertion  on  his 
part.  The  many  offices  which  hon- 
ored his  life  invariably  sought  the 
man.  Indeed,  Mr.  Jefferson  had 
no  ambition  in  the  common  sense 
of  that  term ;  although  he  had 
abundant  self-assertion,  a  full  and 
easy  consciousness  of  his  powers, 
which  claims  public  eminences  by  a 
sort  of  natural   right,    and  invests 
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them  with  a  self-possession  very  tin- 
like an  offensive  arrogance.  Much 
of  Lis  su;  cess  id  public  life  is  to  be 
attributed  to  h's  address — his  ex- 
cellent and  adroit  management  of 
men.  He  was  always  in  close  sym- 
pathy with  the  people,  and  yet,  in 
the  most  di  tinguished  companies, 
he  could  elevate  himself  to  the 
point  of  a  commanding  dignity; 
and,  indeed,  his  manners  was  one 
of  the  most  fortunate  combinations 
in  the  whole  character.  Simple  and 
cordial  as  were  these  manners,  they 
invited  approach,  but  never  tole- 
rated vulgar  familiarity;  it  was  the 
simple  picture  of  a  stately,  self- 
possessed  man  of  stark  and  native 
dignity.  Of  that  dignity  we  may 
judge  much  from  a  circumstance 
which,  we  think,  deserves  particu- 
lar attention — that,  although  Mr. 
Jefferson  spent  a  great  part  of  his 
life  in  the  extreme  heats  of  contro- 
versy, and  although,  from  his  zeal 
as  a  reformer,  he  was  the  particular 
subject  of  ctose  and  hereditary  hate, 
and  although  he  was  constantly  in 
collision  with  impassioned  rivals, 
no  nan  ever  dared  to  offer  him  that 
thing  so  common  in  the  party  con- 
tests of  America — a  personal  indig- 
nity. 

Mr.  Jefferson's  relations  with  his 
party  were  affectionate  to  a  degree. 
He  won  the  hearts  as  well  as  the 
votes  of  his  party;  he  treated  it  as 
a  sort  of  family  concern,  and  he 
was  especially  proud  of  the  pater- 
nal nature  of  the  regards  which  he 
obtained  from  this  large  portion  of 
his  countrymen.  He  always  man- 
aged to  conceal  the  governing  rod, 
and  his  commands  to  the  party 
were  usually  put  in  the  form  of  sug- 
gestions or  friendly  counsels.  But 
they  were  none  the  less  effective  on 


this  account.  Although  no  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  had  less 
of  the  sic  volo}  sic  jubeo  than  Mr. 
Jefferson,  yet  not  one  of  them — - 
not  even  Andrew  Jackson — was 
more  thoroughly  President  than 
he;  and,  as  a  striking  example  of 
the  obedient  disposition  of  his 
party,  we  may  cite  the  famous  event 
of  his  administration,  when  he  in- 
flicted the  embargo  and  non-inter- 
course act  upon  the  peop'e,  and 
held  steadily  these  unwelcome  and 
chastising  measures  upon  the  com- 
munity by  the  sheer  force  of  party 
discipline,  and  against  all  the  band- 
ed commercial  interests  of  the 
country.  It  was  the  success  of  a 
party,  not  the  achievement  of  a 
ruler.  Fortunately,  Mr.  Jefferson 
escaped  the  errors  into  which  so 
many  of  the  public  men  of  his 
country  have  fallen — that  of  resent- 
ing the  pretensions  of  their  parti- 
zans  who  have  helped  them  to 
power  as  injurious  to  the  imputed 
sufficiency  of  their  own  popularity. 
Mr.  Jefferson  knew  very  well  the 
worth  of  his  popularity,  and  how 
far  he  might  trust  it,  but  he  never 
disdained  to  fortify  it  by  appeals  to 
his  party,  and  wise  conciliations  of 
the  opposition,  and  in  this  was  his 
merit  as  a  statesman  and  his  skill 
as  a  politician.  He  had  the  rare 
faculty,  the  exquisite  tact,  of 
strengthening  his  party  by  adher- 
ents from  the  opposition,  without 
making  a  fusion,  or  risking  its  dis- 
tinctive organization.  He  had  none 
of  the  conceit,  which,  not  satisfied 
with  the  possession  of  power,  insists 
upon  its  display;  and  it  is  thus  ex- 
plained how  he  used  an  extent  of 
authority  in  his  administration 
which,  in  the  hands  of  some  of  his 
successors,  assumed  a  most  obnox- 
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ions  shape  and  excited  a  formidable 
clamor.  It  has  been  sharply  said, 
"  It  was  left  for  General  Jackson  to 
expose  in  its  nakedness  the  as- 
tounding fact  that  our  system  gives 
us  a  public  master  instead  of  a 
public  servant  in  every  party  Presi- 
dent;" and  yet,  Jefferson  was  as 
much  master  as  Jackson.  The  dif- 
ference was,  that  one  was  an  ac- 
complished statesman,  the  other  a 
peremptory  soldier. 

Mr.  Jefferson  had  no  reputation 
as  a  public  speaker.  Mr.  Wirt  ex- 
plains that  his  lack  of  effort  in  that 
direction  (for  he  was  never  known 
to  have  spoken  before  legislative 
and  popular  bodies  beyond  a  few 
sentences  at  a  time)  was  owing  to  a 
natural  impediment — that  he  want- 
ed volume  and  compass  of  voice  for 
a  large  assembly,  and,  from  the  ex- 
cess of  his  sensibility,  his  voice,  in- 
stead of  rising  with  his  feelings  and 
conceptions,  sank  under  their  pres- 
sure, became  guttural  and  inarticu- 
late. But  this  explanation  is  scarce- 
ly satisfactory.  Mr.  Jefferson  cer- 
tainly had  voice  enough  for  judicial 
debate,  and,  although  he  was  em- 
ployed at  the  bar  several  years  be- 
fore he  essayed  political  life,  the  re- 
cord of  his  successes  as  an  advocate 
is,  to  say  the  least,  equivocal.  Be- 
sides, if  he  had  really  the  genius  of 
the  orator,  it  might  have  mastered 
the  impediment  referred  to,  or,  at 
least,  it  would  have  been  instinc- 
tively impelled  to  such  an  attempt ; 
for  much  greater  physical  defects 
have  been  overcome  by  men  who 
have  risen  to  eminence  as  public 
speakers.  The  truth  undoubtedly 
is,  that  Mr.  Jefferson  had  no  genius 
as  a  speaker;  and  those  who  have 
regretted  his  infirmity  of  voice,  and 


have  asserted  that,  on  this  accotmt 
alone,  he  was  debarred  from 
the  triumphs  of  oral  eloquence, 
make  a  great  mistake,  surrendering 
themselves  to  the  very  common  ar>d 
very  false  imagination  that  the  man 
who  shines  in  conversation  has  gifts 
of  the  orator,  and  has  only  to  re- 
peat himself  at  the  rostrum  to  be- 
come a  famous  speaker.  The  com- 
mon mind  is  fairly  disabused  of  the 
idea  that  because  a  man  writes  well 
he  must  necessarily  speak  well;  but 
it  yet  insists  upon  t^e  worse  fallacy 
that  he  who  converses  with  power 
and  brilliancy  has  only  to  enlarge 
the  circle  of  his  audience,  other 
things  being  equal,  to  become  a  fa- 
mous and  effective  speaker;  yet,  ac- 
tual experiment  has  often  proved  to 
the  contrary.  The  gift  of  the  ora- 
tor is  not  that  of  the  brilliant  con- 
versationist; it  is  sui  generis;  it  is 
a  distinct  art,  and  has  an  inspira- 
tion of  its  own,  difficult  to  be  de- 
scribed, but  unmistakable  in  its 
effects,  and  those  who  have  not  un- 
derstood these  differences  have  been 
greatly  surprised  to  find  men  fluent 
and  powerful  in  conversation  ut- 
terly imbecile  as  public  speakers, 
even  after  abundant  practice,  or, 
perhaps,  the  more  frequent  instance 
of  men  famous  as  orators  dull  in 
conversation,  stumbling  even  for  a 
few  words  in  common  intercourse, 
and  that,  too,  despite  the  habitual 
attentions  of  society,  which  are 
constantly  calling  them  out  for  dis- 
plays in  the  drawing-room  and  the 
private  saloon.  However,  there  is 
no  space  to  pursue  this  curious 
subject  here,  and  we  leave  it  to  the 
reflections  of  the  reader,  merely  re- 
peating the  judgment  that  there  is 
no  evidence  in  Mr.  Jefferson's  bril- 
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liant  conversations,  or  in  any  other 
circumstance,  that  he  had  any  merit 
whatever  as  a  speaker. 

The   wonder    is,   especially  con- 
sidering the  wide  fields  for  public 
speaking  in  this  country,  and  the 
common  estimate  of  it  as  a  prime 
necessity   for    the    successful  poli- 
tician,  that    Mr.    Jefferson   should 
have  made  so  much  reputation,  and 
achieved  a  success  so  vast  and  so 
purely  political  with  the  pen  alone. 
It   must,    indeed,   have  been  "the 
arch  enchanter's  wand"  that  could 
match  the  joint  accomplishments  in 
tongue  and  pen  of  such   rivals  as 
Hamilton   and  Adams,   and    over- 
come the  double  weapons  of  an  op- 
position  that  boasted  in  its  rank 
and  file  the  most  eminent  and  the 
most  varied  talents  in  the  country. 
Bat  Mr.    Jefferson    wrote    with   a 
power  that  no  purely  political  writer 
in  America  has  ever  equalled.     It 
must  have  been   an   extraordinary 
effort  that  could  have  procured  for 
him  the  popular  title  of  "  The  Pen 
of  the  Eevolution"  in  such  a  com- 
pany of  living  celebrities  as  Wash- 
ington, Hamilton,  Franklin,  Madi- 
son,  Marshall,    Henry,   Ames,   the 
Lees,  the  Adamses,  Otis,  Pickering, 
Livingston,  the  Pinkneys,  and  Lu- 
ther Martin.     There  were  some  of 
these   who  undoubtedly  surpassed 
Jefferson  in  the  graces  of  compo- 
sition, and,  perhaps,  in  mere  rhe- 
torical effects;  yet  none  of  them  ap- 
proached his  amazing  power  over 
the  popular  mind,  and  his  supreme, 
almost    unchallenged   eminence  in 
that  regard  calls  for  an  explanation 
beneath    the    surface    of    ordinary 
criticism. 

In  giving  some  instructions  on 
the  subject  of  literary  studies  to  a 
ypung    scholar,    Mr,    Jefferson   re- 


commended "  the  most  valuable  of 
all  talents,  that  of  never  using  two 
words  where  one  will  do."     It  was 
a  rule  which  he  practised  and  illus- 
trated in  all  the  literary  composi- 
tions  of  his  life.      The   fruit   of  it 
was  an  exact  and  strong  diction  re- 
markable in  all  his  writings;  and  it 
was  as  felicitous  as  it  was  strong, 
for,  as  he  was  sparing  in  the  use  of 
the  words,  he  was  at  pains  to  select 
the  right  one.     He  carefully  culled 
the  word  that   suited  the  thought 
before  his  pen  transplanted  it  to 
paper.       His     happy    selection    of 
words    seized    attention,    and    his 
style  was  remarkable,  not  so  much 
for  the  wise  adjustment  of  the  rhe- 
torical proprieties  as  for  a  curiosa 
felicitas  that  gave  a  sudden  concen- 
trated force  to  the  expression  that 
arrested   the   reader,   and    took    a 
firm  hold  on  his  memory.     There 
was  something  of  the  Dean  Swift 
in  his  literary  composition;  he  saw 
the  advantage  sometimes  of  rough 
edges  in  his  style;  he  disdained  the 
rhythmical   and    proportioned    pe- 
riods of  the  artist  when  a  sharply- 
turned  thought  had  to  be  put  to 
paper,    and    he    abundantly  illus- 
trated his  own  opinion  of  the  or- 
dinary rules  of  rhetoric — that   on 
some  occasions  "wire-draw  the  ex- 
pression   by  filling    up  the  whole 
syntax  and  sense,  and  they  become 
dull    paraphrases     on    rich    senti- 
ments." Or,  as  he  once  wrote,  "  Fill 
up  all  the  ellipses  and  syllepses  of 
Tacitus,  Sallust,  Livy,  &«.,  and  the 
elegance  and  force  of  their  senten- 
tious    brevity    are     extinguished." 
The  result  of    the   method  which 
Mr.  Jefferson  cultivated  for  himself 
was  a  sharp,  nervous  style,  with  oc- 
casional   licenses    of    neologism — 
obeying  the  internal  rules  of  sense 
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rather  than  the  external  forms  of 
art — fruitful  of  antitheses  and  apho- 
ristic terms,  carrying  home  the 
sense  as  the  first  consideration,  and 
sometimes  concentrating  it  in  one 
cluster  of  words  as  clear  cut  as 
diamonds.  It  was  one  of  the  most 
peculiar  styles  that  ever  came  un- 
der the  frowns  of  that  criticism 
that  insists  upon  the  nice  obedience 
of  old  fashions,  and  rejects  novel- 
ties merely  because  they  are  novel- 
ties. 

But  the  great  power  and  popu- 
larity of  Mr.  Jefferson's  style  with 
the  mass  of  his  countrymen  was 
something  more  than  a  curious  feli- 
city in  words.  "We  think  we  dis- 
cover much  of  its  popular  virtue  in 
the  extraordinary  stock  of  homely 
comparisons,  the  accumulation  of 
familiar  images  of  every-day  life, 
among  which  Mr.  Jefferson  was 
never  at  a  loss  for  the  most  power- 
ful and  effective  illustrations.  This 
feature  is  conspicuous,  appears 
everywhere  in  his  style,  and  is  the 
unfailing  characteristic  where  all 
other  signs  of  his  literary  identity 
fail.  It  may  be  said  of  him  that  he 
has  stocked  the  political  language 
of  his  country  with  proverbs;  for 
the  virtue  and  popularity  of  the 
proverb — we  do  not  say  "  maxim," 
for  that,  perhaps,  is  purely  intellec- 
tual and  abstract — are  in  the  fami- 
liarity of  the  image  as  well  as  in  the 
sentiousness  of  the  expression.  It 
would  be  hard  to  go  amiss  for  in- 
stances in  Mr.  Jefferson's  style  of 
the  strong  language  by  which  he 
excelled  in  real  power  the  choicest 
figures  of  rhetoric,  and  brought  his 
ideas,  as  it  were,  to  the  homes  of 
the  common  people.  His  literary 
compositions  abound  with  them. 
One  striking  example   will    suffice. 


What  phrase  in  our  politics  is  more 
familiar — what  more  often  repeated 
on  the  hustings — what  better  un- 
derstood by  the  complacent  multi- 
tude than  that  wherein  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son declares  "  The  mass  of  man- 
kind have  not  been  born  with 
saddles  on  their  backs,  nor  a  fa- 
vored few  booted  and  spurred  to 
ride  them  legitimately,  by  the  grace 
of  God !"  The  arguments  for  De- 
mocracy are  summed  in  the  familiar 
figure.  Style  is  like  tasteful  attire 
— different  for  different  occasions; 
it  is  to  be  proj)erly  judged  in  view 
of  the  character  and  capacity  of 
those  who  are  addressed;  and,  thus 
considered,  it  may  be  said  that  for 
the  populace  nothing  has  been  pro- 
duced in  our  political  literature 
more  powerful  and  effective  than 
the  homely  figures  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son. 

Daniel  Webster  illustrated  a  dif- 
ferent school  of  composition.  His 
style  was  lofty,  and  yet  not  stilled; 
it  was  always  agreeable;  it  was  re- 
markable for  its  just  and  pleasing 
distribution  of  long  and  short  sen- 
tences; it  was  pure  and  sonorous; 
his  words  were  frequently  chosen 
for  the  effect  of  sound,  and  gene- 
rally better  calculated  for  the 
speaker  than  the  writer.  In  fact, 
his  style  contained  but  few  faults, 
and  possessed  many  merits;  but  it 
lacked  the  faculty  which  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son had  of  making  easy  descents  to 
the  familiar,  and  it  displayed  none 
of  his  homespun  vigor.  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson could  be  as  elevated  as  Web- 
ster— no  man  could  use  grander 
language  than  he  on  certain  occa- 
sions— but  he  could  descend  from 
the  clouds,  and  find  his  illustra- 
tions in  the  homes  and  habits  of 
the  ccmmon  people,  without  a  fall 
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from  dignity.  The  condescension 
was  as  graceful  as  it  was  effec- 
tive. The  companionship  of  great 
thoughts  and  familiar  illustrations 
is  by  no  means  a  violent  or  unna- 
tural one;  it  was  of  the  very  con- 
stitution of  Mr.  Jefferson's  mind, 
whose  habits  of  observation  were  as 
minute  as  his  powers  of  intellect 
were  great.  The  literary  style 
which  illustrated  this  character  of 
his  mind  was  in  perfect  agreement. 
It  was  not  the  "  purple  patch"  sown 
on  the  coarse  cloth,  but  a  perfect 
and  harmonious  attire,  differing  in 
its  parts,  but  each  proper  in  its 
place,  and  the  whole  admirable  and 
decorous. 

The  intellect  of  Mr.  Jefferson  was 
as  bold  as  it  was  active,  and  in  this 
respect  he  was  far  ahead  of  Mr. 
Webster.  The  latter  neither  had 
nor  claimed  merit  as  an  original 
thinker;  he  was  remarkable  for  his 
appeals  to  the  traditional  senti- 
ments of  his  age,  and  he  carried 
into  the  department  of  politics  a 
lawyer's  respect  for  authorities. 
Mr.  Jefferson  cared  nothing  for  these 
heh  s  to  public  opinion ;  he  neither 
respected  traditions  nor  quoted  au- 
thorities; he  struck  out  his  own 
tracks  of  inquiry,  and  pursued 
them  by  the  pure  light  of  reason. 
It  was  the  intellect  of  a  great  re- 
former, acknowledging  truth  as  its 
only  sovereign,  and  ministering  to 
utility.  In  this  respect  the  influ- 
ence of  Mr.  Jefferson's  intellectual 
character  was  large  and  beneficent. 
He  gave  a  decided  impulse  to  the 
country;  he  started  it  in  a  new  and 
fresher  career ;  he  emancipated 
thought ;  he  awakened  in  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land  a 
freer  and  more  inquisitive  spirit. 
He  was  a  p.ofound  thinker.     His 


mental  discipline  was  severe  and 
unremitting;  he  had  that  faculty  of 
intense  concentration  which  ab- 
stracts the  mind  from  its  surround- 
ings, and  gives  it  wholly  to  its  par- 
ticular subject.  His  most  powerful 
writings  are  visibly  traced  with  the 
"  footsteps  of  solitary  investiga- 
tion." An  especial  wonder  is,  that 
the  extraordinary  activity  of  his 
mind  did  not,  as  is  the  usual  cou^  se, 
run  into  speculative  philosophy. 
"With  him  the  tendency  was  to  the 
reverse.  He  was  eminently  percep- 
tive; he  studied  the  actual,  and  he 
had  a  strong  dash  of  "utilitarian- 
ism" in  his  philosophy.  He  had  no 
taste  for  the  pure  metaphysics.  It 
is  true  that  he  is  well  known  as  a 
skeptic  on  the  subject  of  religion, 
but  the  skepticism  did  not  proceed, 
as  the  world  generally  takes  it,  from 
fine  metaphysical  disquisitions,  and 
we  are  profoundly  convinced  that 
Mr.  Jefferson  furnishes  another  in- 
stance that  the  Christian  faith  has 
much  more  to  fear  from  the  fancies 
of  Materialism  than  from  the  ut- 
most speculations  of  Transcenden- 
talism. But  we  cannot  pursue  this 
suggestion  here,  especially  as  we 
shall  have  occasion  hereafttr  to 
make  some  remarks  on  the  delicate 
but  interesting  subject  of  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson's religious  beliefs. 

Evidence  of  the  enormous  activity 
of  his  mind  is  to  be  found  in  the  ex- 
tent of  his  works.  Besides  his  very 
large  contributions  to  the  official 
and  public  literature  of  his  times, 
he  left  behind  him  a  mass  of  memo- 
randa and  papers,  relating  to  every 
period  and  incident  of  his  life ;  and 
his  private  correspondence  alone 
would  have  stocked  more  than  a  do- 
zen octavo  volumes.  He  made  it  a 
rule  never   to  omit   answering  any 
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respectful  letter  he  received,  no  mat- 
ter how  obscure  the  individual,  or 
how  insignificant  the  subject — a  very 
good  rule,  it  may  be  remarked,  wlrn 
one  is  flanked  by  secretaries,  but 
hardly  admissible,  we  think,  when 
the  popular  hero  has  no  such  aids. 
It  was  an  enormous  task.  It  ap- 
pears from  his  memoranda  that 
within  one  year  he  wrote  replies,  of 
various  length,  some  requiring  much 
thought  and  research,  to  1,2G7  let- 
ters. Mr.  Jefferson  wrote  these  and 
all  his  private  letters  with  his  own 
hand,  and  used  a  poly^raphic  desk, 
so  as  to  preserve  copies  of  even  the 
briefest  notes.  In  the  mass  of  cor- 
respondence which  thus  grew  up 
under  his  hand,  there  is  of  course 
much  of  commonplace  and  some- 
thing of  tedium.  Mr.  Jefferson,  as 
the  best  of  writers,  must  have  nod- 
ded at  times.  But  his  private  cor- 
respondence is  most  remarkable  for 
its  exclusively  intellectual  tone,  and 
is  too  cold,  too  destitute  of  personal 
peculiarities  ever  to  take  rank  with 
the  famous  letters  of  great  authors, 
which  is  a  species  of  literature  in  it- 
self, chiefly  admirable  for  the  trans- 
fusion of  character  into  the  written 
page,  and  the  glimpses  it  affords  of 
the  persons  of  the  men  we  admire. 
Indeed,  we  think  the  publication 
of  many  of  these  private  composi- 
tions of  Mr.  Jefferson  ill-judged  ; 
they  have  brought  no  addition  to 
his  fame,  and,  in  some  instances, 
have  diminished  it,  and  raised  some 
unpleasant  questions  of  propriety. 
Tn  j  mistake  of  such  a  publication 
as  the  "  Ana" — a  collection  of  pri- 
vate notes  designed  by  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son as  a  defence  against  the  current 
political  slanders  of  his  day,  many 
of  them  utterly  worthless,  and  most 
of  thein  doomed  to  expire  through 


inanition — was  the  common  mistake 
of  men  who  are  over-careful  of  f  heir 
reputation,  and  risk  killing  it  by  ex- 
cessive nursing.  "  No  man  was  ever 
written  down  unless  by  himself," 
says  Dr.  Johnson,  who  proved  the 
virtue  of  this  noble  and  excellent 
rule  in  Lis  own  case,  by  never  re- 
plying to  the  critics  who  assailed 
him  f  om  envy  or  personal  maligni- 
ty, or  accepting  their  invitations  to 
unworchy  and  unprofitable  contro- 
versy. Every  truly  great  man  must 
at  last  trust  his  reputation  to  his 
own  merit ;  and  if  he  has  such,  he 
may  be  sure  that  the  public  will 
pe  ceive  it  despite  all  the  clamors 
and  mystifications  of  hostile  criti- 
cism, and  their  ephemeral  successes 
with  public  opinion.  Mr.  Jefferson 
had  really  no  occasion  to  be  a. armed 
for  his  reputation  by  slanderers  ; 
and  he  would  better  have  sustained 
it  had  he  practiced  Dr.  Johnson's 
rule  of  reticence,  instead  of  prop- 
ping it  by  a  multitude  of  notes  and 
explanations,  in  which  to  some  ex- 
tent he  certainly  wrote  down  his 
own  dignity,  and  injured  himself  be- 
yond what  his  most  malignant  cri- 
tics could  ever  have  accomplish  d. 
It  is  melancholy,  indeed,  how  many 
public  men  have  "written  them- 
selves down,"  by  too  free  a  use  of 
the  pen  in  personal  controversies, 
and  killed  their  reputations  in  low 
and  common  quarrels  with  unw  r- 
thy  critics.  Mr.  Jefferson's  merits 
were  too  transcendent  to  furnish  an 
instance  of  such  outright  suicide  ; 
the  effect  could  only  be  a  wound  to 
his  reputation,  where  it  was  death 
to  others  ;  but  the  wound  was  suffi- 
ciently serious,  and  left  scars  which 
even  the  grave  did  not  cover. 

It  is  no     entirely   with    the   lan- 
guage of  praise  that  we  must  con- 
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elude  the  intellectual  character  of 
Mr.  Jefferson.  We  are  aware  that 
the  task  of  biography,  falling,  as  it 
often  does,  into  affectionate  hands, 
and  mixed  with  the  offices  of  private 
friendship,  has  been  much  mistaken ; 
and  that  it  has  become  the  modern 
fashion  of  the  biographer  to  assume 
the  part  of  the  advocate,  to  erect 
his  subject  as  necessarily  one  of  ad- 
miration, to  enlarge  upon  virtues, 
with  the  slightest  mention  of  deiec  s, 
and  to  make  his  work  a  special  plea 
against  all  adverse  criticisms  of  the 
life  he  describes.  But  we  reject 
these  notions  of  biography.  We 
recognize  the  obligations  of  truth 
as  severely  in  this  as  in  any  other 
department  of  history;  and  we  think 
it  the  duty  of  him  who  writes  of  the 
lives  of  partic  lar  men,  to  guard 
especially  and  studiously  against 
that  peculiar  danger  of  partiality 
proceeding  from  personal  affections, 
observing  the  same  judicial  temper, 
the  same  necessity  ot  completeness, 
the  same  just  law  of  proportions  as 
are  required  in  all  historical  records, 
it  matters  not  whether  of  persons 
or  events.  It  would  not  be  perform- 
ing the  true  office  of  the  biographer 
if  we  were  to  declare  that  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson was,  what  no  man  ever  was, 
perfection,  or  even  that  he  closely 
approached  it.  It  might  be  a  eulo- 
gium,  or  a  funeral  oration,  or  a  tri- 
bute, or  something  of  this  sort  of 
literary  extravagances  ;  but  it  would 
not  be  biography. 

The  truth  is,  that  Mr.  Jefferson 
had  some  serious  and  notable  men- 
tal defects  ;  and  many  of  his  best 
qualities  of  mind  were  by  excess  ap- 
*proached  to  vices.  His  convictions 
were  well-matured  and  strong  ;  but 
perhaps  ne  had  an  over-confidence 
in  them,  that  frequ  ntly  cropped  out 


in  rhetorical  bravnras  and  unpleasant 
extra va  ances  of  language.  His  in- 
tellect was  acute  ;  but  he  had  much 
of  that  distressing  and  fatal  habit 
common  to  analytical  minds,  of  ex- 
cessively dividing  and  over-refining, 
the  tendency  of  which  is  unavoida- 
bly to  skepticism.  He  had  a  dis- 
eased sense  of  order,  and  was  that 
most  unhappy  of  creatures,  a  mor- 
bid and  painful  precisian.  He  was 
constantly  arranging  his  informa- 
tion under  "appropriate  heads;" 
and  his  excess  in  analysis  is  well  il- 
lustrated in  his  arrangement  of 
agricultural  observations  at  Monti- 
cello,  under  seventeen  generaL  heads, 
and  these  into  upwards  of  fifty  sub- 
divisions. He  kept  a  stock  of  paltry 
memoranda,  diaries,  garden-books, 
weather  tables  &c,  and  for  thirty 
years  made  entries  in  a  "  good  round 
hand"  of  his  personal  expenditures, 
down  to  "  four-pence  for  whetting 
pen-knife,"  and  "  one  penny  put  in 
church-box." 

There  is  a  common  disposition  to 
admire  in  great  men  an  attention  to 
trifles,  probably  because  the  popu- 
lace is  pleased  thus  to  discover  their 
own  community  of  nature  with  the 
most  famous  individuals.  But  this 
admiration  is  sometimes  false,  and 
it  may  be  carried  to  very  foolish 
lengths.  One  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  bi- 
ographers relates,  with  abundant 
note  .  of  admiration,  that  during  his 
terms  of  office  as  President  he  kept 
a  minute  record,  for  eight  years,  of 
the  first  and  last  appearance  of  ve- 
getables' in  the  Washington  city 
market !  Without  depreciating  this 
stock  of  information,  we  have  only 
to  say  that  the  time  and  attention 
given  it  might  have  been  better  be- 
stowed by  the  President  of  the 
United  States.     We  know  that  some 
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things,  apparently  small,  are  really 
important;  but  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  encumbering  and  distressing  one's 
life  with  trifles,   especially  with  the 
cacoethes  scribendi  on  every  occasion 
of  observation  and  experience.    Mr. 
Jefferson  had  the  almost  ins-ine  ha- 
bit of  putting  everything  on  paper 
and  his  topics  of  observation  ranged 
from  the  politics  of  the  country  to 
the  size  of  his  peas.     It  is   related 
of  him  that  he  habitually  carried  in 
his  pocket  a  book  of  logarithms  to 
aid   him   in   the  calculations  which 
were   constantly   suggesting  them- 
selves to  his  inquisitive  mind.     He 
was  constantly  multiplying  books  of 
memoranda  on  his  farm,  in  which 
occur  sucii   observations  as   these  : 
"Julius  Shard  fills  the  two-wheeled 
barrow  in  three  minutes,  and  car- 
ries it  thirty  yards  in  one  and  a-half 
minutes  more."     "A  coach  and  six 
will  turn  in  eighty  feet,"  &c,  &c. 
It  is  difficult  to   see  what  ends  of 
philosophy,  or  what  practical  pur- 
poses of  life  are  served  in  such  ob- 
servations.    We  pity  that  disease  of 
memoranda,  which  in  Mr.  Jefferson's 
case,  especially  in   his   later  years, 
gave  such  an  absurd  aspect  to  his 
pnilosjphy.     It  is  true  that  his  great 
intellect  could  afford  some  charge  of 
trifles  ;  in  his  case  they  were  rather 
curiosities;  but  it  is  certain  they  are 
not  subjects  of  intelligent  admira- 
tion, or  models  for  imitation. 


On  the  whole,  the  intellectual  pic- 
ture of  Mr.  Jefferson  is,   an  active, 
bold    mind ;    abundantly   endowed 
with  the  courage  of  the  reformer  ; 
self-inspired  ;  empowered  by  a  pe- 
culiar popular  style  ;  utilitarian,  yet 
with  a  strong  tendency   to  skepti- 
cism, rather  through  habits  of  intel- 
lectual over-refinement  than  through 
constitutional     disposition  ;     disfi- 
guted  by  some  traces  of  a  diseased 
curiosity,  and  by  some  other  defects 
more  considerable  than  the  specks 
on  the  sun's  surface.    It  was  a  mind, 
however,  that  made  a  greater  im- 
pression on  the  masses  of  the  popu- 
lace than   has  ever   been   produced 
through  the  purely  intellectual  agen- 
cies of  any  single  man  in  three  ge- 
nerations  of   the   existing   govern- 
ment.   "  Mr.  Jefferson,"  says  Horace 
Greeley,    "  ma  nly   did   the   deeper 
thinking  of  the  young  and  vigorous 
party  of  Democrats  ;"  he  raised  it 
to  almost  undisputed  power  ;  h  i  re- 
alized, in  his  own  life,  a  continued 
success   and   a   crowning  fame  ;  he 
conquered  all  the  arrays  of  partizan 
opposition,  all  the  bands  of  personal 
enmity,  all  the  toils  and  intrigues  of 
private   malignity ;    and   he   closed 
his  earthly  career  enjoying  the  rare 
triumph  of  leaving  his  fundamental 
principle,  of  the  immediate  supreme 
sovereignty   of  the  people,   the  al- 
most universal  sentiment  of  the  na- 
tion. 
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TYPES  OF  MANKIND. 


THE    MALAY. — NO.    HL 


The  Malay,  Oceanic,  or  blue  spe- 
cies of  man,  is  less  known  and  more 
difficult  to  define  than  any  other, 
perhaps,  for  it  is  so  widely  extended 
and  intermixed  with  Caucasian, 
Mongolian,  and  Negro,  that  the  ty- 
pical Malay  is  rarely  met  with. 

With  a  smaller  brain  than  the 
Mongolian,  with  slightly  frizzled, 
coarse  hair,  beardless  face,  repulsive 
features,  and  bluish  color,  its  specific 
character  is,  however,  sufficiently 
distinct,  and  those  who  have  ever 
visited  the  Sandwich  Islands,  or  in- 
deed seen  an  individual  of  the  typi- 
cal race,  cannot  mistake  it  or  con- 
found it  with  any  other  species  of 
man.  It  ranges  from  the  Alutian 
Islands,  in  the  North  Pacific,  to  Ma- 
dagascar, and  is  so  extensively  va- 
ried in  its  outward  manifestations, 
an.l  even  in  its  individual  appear- 
ance, that  ethnologists  have  divided 
it  into  a  half  a  score  of  species,  or 
"permanent"  varieties,  as  the  old 
Unitarian  school  have  phrased  it, 
but  until  our  actual  experience  of 
these  people  is  larger  and  more  de- 
finite, it  is  safest  to  say  that  how- 
ever different  their  aiDpearance  at 
remote  distances,  the  almost  count- 
less hosts  that  occupy  the  islands 
are  of  the  same  species.  Or,  at  all 
events,  it  is  safest  to  say  that  the 
Malay  is  the  dominant  type  of  the 
Oceanic  races,  and  however  varied 
by  intermixture  with  others,  or  how- 
ever remote  from  its  true  centers  of 


life  it  may  be  found,  the  bine  man 
predominates  in  all  the  South  Sea 
Islands  as  far  as  known.  All  those 
mighty  islands  bordering  on  Asia, 
or  Mongolia  proper,  have  popula- 
tions that  seem  to  approximate  to 
the  Mongolian  type,  and  those  bor- 
dering on  Africa  are  so  black  in  co- 
lor, and  otherwise  so  approach 
to  the  typical  negro,  that  some 
ethnologists  have  believed  that 
tropical  Asia,  rather  than  tropical 
Africa,  was  the  original  birth-place 
of  the  negro.  It  is  certain  that  the 
Papuans  have  an  extensive  negro 
infusion,  but  then  all  over  India, 
and  even  in  portions  of  China,  there 
is  a  considerable  negro  infusion,  and 
as  we  are  so  entirely  ignorant  of 
what  may  have  happened  in  the  past 
in  regard  to  the  subordinate  races 
of  mankind,  it  is  folly  to  speculate, 
or  form  conjectures  on  this  subject. 
The  writer  has  no  theory  to  main- 
tain, or  "ideas"  on  this  great  sub- 
ject to  uphold.  "With  a  humble  and 
earnest  desire  to  maintain  the  truth, 
he  confines  himself  wholly  and  ab- 
solutely to  fact,  and  inductive  fact, 
that  is  to  say,  he  desires  to  state  only 
that  which  is  fact,  and  those  unavoid- 
able inferences  that  belong  to  the 
facts  stated.  It  is  a  fact  fixed  for- 
ever by  the  hand  of  God,  that  man- 
kind is  a  group,  family,  form  of  being, 
technically,  a  genus.  It  is  a  fact  that 
each  of  these,  like  all  other  living 
beings,  has  its  centre  of  life,  that  is, 
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its  nature  is  in  harmony  with  the 
external  circumstances,  climate,  pro- 
ducts, soils,  &c,  and  an  unavoidable 
inference  that  it  will  not,  indeed  can- 
not, change  its  location  or  centre  of 
life.  It  is  a  fact  actually  demon- 
strated by  our  experience  that  the 
Caucasian,  or  white  man,  while  no 
exception  to  this  general  law  in  an 
industrial  sense  otherwise,  can  live 
anywhere,  and  go  everywhere,  and 
therefore  it  follows  that  whatever 
the  change  of  location  we  may  find 
among  the  subordinate  races,  it  is 
the  work  of  the  white  man  ;  and  if 
the  negro  was  originally  created  in 
tropical  Asia,  his  transfer  to  Africa 
was  as  absolutely  the  work  of  the 
white  man  as  we  have  witnessed  in 
modern  times  his  transfer  to  Ameri- 
ca in  the  same  way.  The  negro, 
Indian,  &c,  are  not  only  unable,  ut- 
terly unable  to  emigrate,but  their  in- 
stincts revolt  at  it,  and  even  when  the 
"  service"of  a  negro  was  sold  in  Virgi- 
nia to  a  Texan,  and  thus  it  was  for  his 
good,  still  his  instincts  were  so 
shocked  that  nothing,  perhaps,  was 
felt  harder  than  this  being  "  sold 
South."  It  was  a  benefit,  certainly, 
to  a  homeless  "  free"  negro  of  the 
North  to  emigrate  to  Africa,  where 
he  could  not  only  become  a  general, 
or  member  of  Congress,  but  infi- 
nitely better,  be  within  his  own  na- 
tural climate  and  centre  of  life  ;  but 
of  the  many  thousands  carried  to 
Liberia  by  white  men,  there  proba- 
bly was  not  one  that  was  not  bought 
or  bribed  to  undertake  this  matter. 
In  Maryland  there  were  many  thou- 
sand "  free  negroes,"  that  is,  turned- 
loose  or  homeless  negroes,  without 
even  British  freedom,  or  freedom  of 
locomotion,  and  liable  to  arrest  and 
imprisoment  if  out  at  night  without 
a  pass  from  a  white  citizen,   but 


though  in  twenty-four  hours  they 
could  be  "free"  ciiizens  in  Massa- 
chusetts, with  all  the  legal  and  poli- 
tical "  rights"  of  white  people,  it  is 
not  likely  that  there  ever  was  a  sin- 
gle instance  of  a  negro  thus  "bene- 
fiting" his  condition  by  changing 
his  location.  If  he  went  to  Massa- 
chusetts at  all,  it  was  as  a  servant, 
or  in  the  train  of  a  white  man  ;  but 
in  truth  those  who  did  go  there  were 
runaway  "slaves,"  poor,  credulous, 
and  foolish  creatures,  who  were  the 
victims  of  the  Abolitionists. 

We  know  absolutely,  therefore, 
that  the  subordinate  races  do  not 
migrate,  and  whatever  the  apparent 
anomalies  met  with,  or  wherever  we 
find  Malays,  Negroes,  Indians,  &c, 
removed  from  their  specific  centres  of 
life,  that  it  is  the  work  of  the  great 
master  race,  and  'however  remote 
the  period,  or  extensive  the  change 
of  location,  it  could  not  originate 
with  themselves.  History  is  silent 
as  regards  these  races,  indeed  si- 
lent as  regards  a  vast  deal  of  our 
own  race,  and  if,  as  many  suppose, 
the  world  is  many  thousandye  rs  old- 
er than  it  has  been  supposed  to  be, 
great  and  wonderful  changes  of  po- 
pulation must  have  occurred,  of 
which  we  know  nothing.  But  be 
this  as  it  may,  we  know  that  the  ty- 
pical Malay  predominates  in  all  the 
Oceanic  populations,  however  much 
they  may  approach  to  the  Mongol  of 
Asia,  or  the  Negro  of  Africa,  or 
however  they  may  be,  in  fact,  mixed 
with  the  Caucasian  in  some  islands, 
or  however  remote  these  island  po- 
pulations may  be  found  from  each 
other,  or,  indeed,  however  varied 
their  conditions  may  be.  In  some 
islands,  like  those  visited  by  Captain 
Cooke,  they  were  nude  savages  and 
cannibals;  in  others,  like  Ceylon,  Ja- 
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va,  &c.,  they  were  cultivators,  me- 
chanics, merchants,  equal  to  most 
Mongolian  populations  ;  and  finally 
in  others,  like  New  Zealand,  &c, 
the  chiefs,  or  ruling  dynasties,  had 
evidently  a  Caucasian  innervation, 
if  not  indeed  a  predominence  of 
Caucasian  blood. 

What  may  have  been  the  type  of 
those  islanders  found  by  the  Spa- 
niards in  the  Antilles,  the  world  may 
never  know  ;  the  Caribs,  the  most 
important  of  them,  have  so  entirely 
disappeared,  that  at  this  moment 
there  is  probably  not  one  of  pure 
blood  left.  Whether  at  some  re- 
mote period  there  was  a  connection 
with  the  main  land,  and  the  island- 
ers of  Hispaniola,  Jamaica,  Cuba, 
&Hki  were  part  and  parcel  of  the 
( ontinental  races,  or  a  distinct  spe- 
cies, cannot  now  be  known,  but 
though  they  seemed  to  possess  no 
means  whatever  of  communicating 
with  the  continent,  it  is  most  likely 
they  were  in  fact  of  the  same  spe- 
cies as  those  found  on  the  main 
land.  We  can  only  form  a  conjec- 
ture, but  as  the  Almighty  Creator  of 
the  universe  is  boundless  in  power 
as  well  as  wisdom,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed that  nothing,  however  hum- 
ble and  insignificant  it  may  seem  to 
us  finite  beings,  has  been  permitted 
to  perish.  It  is  a  fashion  with  cer- 
tain superficial  and  foolish,  if  not 
impious  people,  like  the  little  French 
**  inventor"  of  the  gorilla,  to  say  that 
some  races  are  destined  to  perish, 
and  indeed  as  some  say,  or  fancy, 
the  "  free  negroes  will  die  out  like 
the  Indians,"  but  all  this  is  very  irra- 
tional, if  not  worse.  It  is  impious  as 
foolish  to  say,  or  to  suppose,  that 
anything  shaped  and  fashioned  by 
the  Almighty,  even  the  most  insig- 
nificant or  humble  creature  of  the 


animate  world,  must  perish  by  acci- 
dent, chance,  caprice,  or  power  of 
human  kind  ;  but  to  say  that  hu- 
man creatures,  however  subordinate 
the  species,  may  become  extinct  and 
disappear  from  God's  universe, 
through  chance  or  the  action  of  His 
creatures,  is  impious  and  monstrous. 
Individuals  may  perish,  through  our 
ignorance  and  folly ;  "  free"  negroes 
must  die  out,  of  course,  and  the  In- 
dians within  our  territories  may  be- 
come extinct,  but  this  does  not  affect 
or  involve  the  species  itself,  and  we 
cannot  do  this  wrong  to  them  without 
a  corresponding  evil  to  ourselves. 
White  and  negro,  south  of  the  Po- 
tomac, in  natural  relation  to  each 
other,  equally  increased,  as  the  cen- 
sus shows,  in  about  the  same  pro- 
portion, and  north  of  the  Potomac, 
forced  into  unnatural  relation  to 
each  other,  both  died  out,  as  shown 
by  the  same  unerring  demonstra- 
tion. No,  not  the  same  demonstra- 
tion, for  while  it  must  be  that  the 
census  returns  should  show  the  same 
fatality  to  the  white  people  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, as  it  does  in  regard  to 
the  hapless  negro,  there  are  a  mil- 
lion of  the  former,  and  only  ten 
thousand  of  the  latter,  and  thus  the 
monstrous  crime  committed  remains 
unseen.  If  their  numbers  were 
equal,  it  would  only  be  a  question  of 
time  when  both  white  and  negro 
would  be  extinct  under  the  existing 
laws  of  that  State  ;  but  in  view  of 
the  higher  nature  of  the  white  man, 
and  therefore  with  more  to  suffer  by 
the  abnormal  relation  of  "  impartial 
freedom  ;"  and  especially  in  view  of 
the  duty  to  govern  and  direct  the 
subordinate  creatures,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  wrong-doer,  rather  than  the 
victim,  would  perish  first,  and  though 
all  would  die  out,  the  last  people  left 
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in  that   "  enlightened  State"  would 
no  doubt  be  negroes. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  extinc- 
tion of  individuals,  communities, 
nations,  the  race,  or  species  itself, 
all  things  made  by  the  Almighty 
Creator  of  the  universe  must  re- 
main intact,  perfect  and  everlasting 
as  the  universe  He  has  created. 
The  people,  therefore,  who  were 
found  by  the  Spaniards  in  the 
American  islands  were  most  likely 
of  the  same  race  as  those  found  on 
the  mainland,  for  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  they  were  Malays,  or 
had  any  special  affinity  with  the 
great  Oceanic  races  found  else- 
where. As  observed,  the  Malays, 
or  races  that  approximate  to  the 
Asiatic  coast,  have  a  certain  resem- 
blance to  the  Mongol,  and,  no 
doubt,  are  largely  mixed  with  Mon- 
golians, while  those  approximating 
the  African  Continent  are  largely 
mixed  with  the  negro — the  former 
seemingly  as  yellow  as  the  Chinese, 
and  the  latter  in  the  Papuan 
Islands,  and  especially  Madagascar, 
being  nearly  as  black  as  the  typical 
African.  These  almost  innumera- 
ble islands  and  countless  popula- 
tion, which  may  be  classed  under  a 
general  head  as  Malays,  are,  how- 
ever, resolvable  into  three  distinct 
categories,  each  of  which  have  a 
certain  connection  with  our  mo- 
dorn  civilization,  and,  therefore,  are 
to  us  subjects  of  special  interest. 
First  of  these  are  the  Australians, 
and  natives  of  Van  Dieman's  Land, 
those  gigantic  islands,  which  may 
almost  be  classified  as  continents; 
second,  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
which,  aside  from  the  missionary 
interests  that  attract  us  to  them, 
lie  almost  in  our  track  on  the  way 
to   China  and  Japan,  and,   there- 


fore, must  become  a  matter  of  pro- 
found interest  to  us;  and,  finally, 
there  is  New  Zealand,  that  shows  a 
certain  capacity  to  resist  Europeans, 
and  display  a  certain  capacity  for 
what  we  call  civilization.  The 
English,  like  the  Anglo-American 
people,  exterminate  the  lower  races 
with  the  best  intentions  in  the 
world,  and  the  once  vast  popula- 
tions of  New  South  Wales  are 
wasting  away  under  their  regime 
quite  as  fast  as  do  the  Indians 
within  our  own  dominion.  The  so- 
called  Anglo-Saxon  people  of  mo- 
dern times  are,  perhaps,  the  best 
variety  of  the  great  master  race  of 
mankind.  Certainly  they  have  done 
more  to  advance  modern  liberty 
and  progress;  but  this  very  indi- 
vidual superiority  which  has  ren- 
dered the  Englishman  and  the 
Anglo-American  so  free,  potent  and 
prosperous,  rendered  them  fatal  to 
the  subordinate  races.  The  Latin 
races,  the  Spanish,  French,  Portu- 
guese, &c,  with  feeble  notions  of 
individual  manhood,  harmonized 
after  a  fashion  with  the  lower  races, 
but  the  proud  and  high-toned 
"Anglo-Saxon"  would  not  lower  his 
standard,  and  forcing  the  Indian, 
Malay,  negro,  &c,  to  come  up  to 
that  standard,  killed  them,  of 
course.  Such  has  been  the  result 
with  the  Australians,  and,  it  is  re- 
peated, they  are  rapidly  disappear- 
ing before  that  mighty  crowd  of 
English  emigrants  now  filling  up 
these  great  islands.  But  it  yet  re- 
mains to  be  seen  if  the  Caucasian 
man  can  become  a  permanent  culti- 
vator of  the  soil  in  these  vast 
islands.  There  is,  it  is  true,  a  large 
Caucasian  population,  but  they  are 
stock-raisers,  wool-growers,  gold- 
hunters,  and  the  question  is  still  to 
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be  determined  whether  they  can 
cultivate  the  soil  or  dispense  with 
the  original  people  of  those  islands. 
And  this  proud,  high-toned  and 
conscious  individual  superiority, 
which  has  rendered  Anglo-Saxon- 
ism  so  fatal  to  the  subordinate 
races  of  mankind,  has  been  compli- 
cated with  a  wild  and  unreasoning 
delusion  which,  originating  in  a  re- 
ligious sentiment,  and  masked  un- 
der religious  forms,  has  worked  out 
an  extent  of  evil  to  the  lower  races 
difficult  to  estimate,  and  which,  in 
its  reaction  on  ourselves  at  this 
moment,  threatens  the  absolute  de- 
struction of  American  civilization. 
Prior  to  the  American  Revolution 
of  1776,  the  religious  world  were 
unconscious  of  the  "  wants  of  ^he 
heathen,"  or  of  that  universal  de- 
mand to  christianize  the  subordi- 
nate races  which,  of  late  years,  has 
been  so  earnestly  pressed  upon  the 
public.  True,  the  Catholic  clergy, 
who  followed  in  the  track  of  Gortez 
and  Pizarro,  had  christianized  and 
civilized  the  aboriginal  races  of 
America,  and,  from  the  Columbia 
river  to  Cape  Horn,  transformed 
idle  and  useless  savages  into  useful 
and  industrious  beings;  but  Anglo- 
Saxonism  was  utterly  indifferent  to 
all  this,  and  apparently  unconscious 
of  any  special  duty  in  regard  to 
the  heathen.  But  when  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  had  placed  the  Eng- 
lish aristocracy  in  a  new  and  dim- 
cult  position,  and  in  which  it  must, 
sooner  or  later,  be  overwhelmed  by 
the  stronger  power  that  had  sud- 
denly sprung  up  in  the  New  World, 
unless  the  latter  could  be  neutral- 
ized or  destroyed,  then  it  was  dis- 
covered that  it  was  a  great  and 
solemn  duty  to  convert  and  chris- 
tianize the  "  heathen,"  and  the  first 


of  religious  duties  to  spread  the 
gospel  among  the  subordinate  races 
of  America.  The  great  Virginian 
had  vindicated  by  his  eword  the 
immortal  declaration  that  all  (white) 
men  were  created  equal,  and  a  po- 
litical system,  based  on  this  central 
and  natural  truth,  was  "irrepressi- 
ble" and  forever  irreconcilable  with 
that  of  England,  where  a  mere  frac- 
tion of  the  population  had  ruled 
for  centuries  over  the  millions  com- 
posed of  the  same  race  as  them- 
selves; and,  therefore,  having  failed 
to  crush  the  former  by  physical 
force,  it  must  be  undermined,  cor- 
rupted and  ruined  by  fraud,  or,  as 
observed,  it  must  needs  be  only  a 
question  of  time  when  English  aris- 
tocracy must  give  way  before  that 
grand  power  of  Democracy  that 
had  so  suddenly  developed  itself  in 
the  New  World.  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  Pitt,  Wilberforce, 
&c,  reasoned  on  this  matter,  or 
themselves  understood  clearly  their 
own  motives,  or  the  results  of  their 
policy.  They  saw  that  there  were 
Indians  and  negroes  in  America, 
that  they  were  not  part  or  parcel  of 
American  society,  that  the  grand 
doctrines  of  1776,  which  were  so 
fatal  to  English  aristocracy,  were 
not  applied  to  these  lower  races,  or 
designed  by  the  founders  of  Ameri- 
can liberty  to  be  included  in  the 
American  system,  and  instinct,  the 
instinct  of  self-preservation,  im- 
pelled them  to  use  these  lower  races 
as  their  instrument  for  the  over- 
throw of  American  liberty.  Scarce- 
ly, therefore,  had  the  American 
Government  gone  into  operation 
when,  as  observed,  it  was  discover- 
ed that  it  was  a  great  and  solemn 
duty  to  christianize  the  "heathen," 
and  the  English  Church,  part  and 
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parcel  with  the  government,  led  off 
in  that  famous  religious  organiza- 
tion for  christianizing  the  heathen 
in  ioreign  parts.  Wilberforce  was, 
perhaps,  the  most  bigoted  Tory  in 
England,  and,  in  his  forty  years'  ser- 
vice in  Parliament,  probably  never 
failed  once  to  support  a  bill  that 
placed  heavier  burthens  on  the 
English  masses,  or  one  that  did  not 
profess  to  benefit  Indians,  negroes, 
&c.  Indeed,  the  two  things  are,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  inseparable, 
and  the  man  who  felt  least  for  the 
wrongs  of  his  own  kind,  invariably 
was  most  distressed  over  the  im- 
aginary woes  of  Indians,  negroes, 
&c.  The  whole  religious  public  of 
England  was  soon  involved  in  this 
grand  undertaking  to  christianize 
the  "heathen,"  and  the  religious 
public  of  America,  always  affiliated 
with,  if  not  dependent  on  that  of 
England,  became  deeply  infected 
with  the  same  illusions.  Missionary 
societies  sprung  up  everywhere,  and 
missionaries,  the  young  and  zealous 
especially,  were  enlisted  in  the  work 
with  a  spirit  of  abnegation  and  de- 
votion unsurpassed  in  religious  an- 
nals. There  is  not  room,  nor  is 
this  the  place  to  examine  the  resuls 
worked  out  by  the  great  missionary 
efforts  of  the  last  hundred  years, 
and,  therefore,  they  are  only  no- 
ticed so  far  as  they  affect  the  es- 
pecial subject  discussed  in  this  ar- 
ticle. The  Sandwich  Islands  have 
betn  the  special  theatre  of  the 
American  portion  of  the  great  mis- 
sionary enterprise.  When  these 
island  a  were  first  invaded  by  the 
missionary  agents,  they  contained  a 
population  that,  in  round  numbers, 
may  be  said  to  have  been  five  hun- 
dred thousand.  Forty  years  have 
elapsed,  and  the  number  of  these 


people  is  absolutely  less  than  eighty 
thousand.  They  have  made  Chris- 
tians of  these  poor  Malays,  forsooth, 
but  they  have  diminished  their 
numbers  more  frightfully  than 
small-pox,  pestilence  or  famine 
could.  They  have  built  churches, 
civilized  them,  and  filled  the  islands 
with  school-houses  after  the  New 
England  pattern,  but  they  have  de- 
stroyed them  more  rapidly  than  it 
could  have  been  accomplished  in 
any  other  way.  The  writer  has  no 
wish  or  desire  to  condemn  the  mis- 
sionaries; they  were  honestly  mis- 
taken; they  earnestly  and  zealously 
believed  that  they  were  doing  God's 
service,  and  young  and  talented 
men,  and  devoted  and  self-denying 
women,  gave  their  money,  labor, 
time,  life  itself,  to  what  they  be- 
lieved a  sacred  and  glorious  cause. 
It  was  all  based  on  a  misconception 
— a  stupid  and  foolish  "  idea,"  that 
these  Malays  were  simply  heathens 
or  savages,  who  only  needed  educa- 
tion and  the  light  of  the  Gospel  to 
become  happy  and  useful  Chris- 
tians like  themselves.  It  was,  of 
course,  just  as  absurd  as  to  under- 
take to  teach  an  owl  to  manifest 
the  nature  and  fulfill  the  role  of 
the  eagle;  and,  as  the  hapless  owl 
was  made  an  owl  by  the  Divine 
Architect,  and  could  not  be  any- 
thing else,  of  course  the  effort 
would  kill  him,  just  as  the  mis- 
sionary has  killed  the  poor  Malay 
in  striving  to  transform  him  into  a 
being  like  himself. 

A  few  years  more,  if  this  blind 
crime  against  "humanity"  should 
go  on,  must  finish  the  people  of 
these  islands,  and  leave  them  ut- 
terly vacant;  but,  as  they  possess 
great  agiicultural  capacities,  and 
their  products  are  essential  to  mo- 
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dera  civilization,  and  are  right  on 
our  track  to  Japan  and  China,  ano- 
ther population  will,  no  doubt,  be 
introduced,  and  these  fair  regions 
rescued  and  restored.  All  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific  in  a  less  de- 
gree have  been  under  this  fatal  illu- 
sion, and  their  populafion  more  or 
less  diminished  in  this  monstrous 
effort  to  christianize  the  "heathen." 
But  does  it  follow  that  Christiani- 
ty is  not  applicable  to  the  Malay  and 
other  subordinate  races  of  mankind? 
By  no  means.  Christianity  is  ap- 
plicable io  all  forms  and  degrees  of 
"  humanity,"  to  not  only  Malays  but 
negroes,  as  we  all  know  by  our  own 
daily  experience  it  is  to  even  little 
children.  If  children  were  isolated 
from  parental  guidance,  Christianity 
would  be  inapplicable,  and  so  with 
the  subordinate  races ;  but  where 
the  care  and  guidance  of  the  supe- 
rior race  are  properly  employed,  of 
course  they  become  Christian  as  well 
as  useful  beings.     Under  the  care 


and  protection  of  Christian  masters, 
there  were  as  many  Christians  in 
the  South  among  negroes  as  among 
white  people,  but  under  the  abnor- 
mal, monstrous,  and  horrible  condi- 
tion now  existing,  they  must  rapid- 
ly lose  their  Christianity,  and  be- 
come remorseless  and  bloody  beaits. 
In  conclusion,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  say  that  the  world  will  rapidly 
recover  from  the  fatal  and  wide- 
spread delusion  that,  springing  from 
the  monarchical  antagonism  to  Ame- 
rican Democracy,  has  worked  out 
such  boundless  evil  to  the  subordi- 
nate races,  and  almost  depopulated 
some  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific 
And  when  the  Malay,  like  the  negro, 
shall  be  understood  as  he  is  in  fact, 
as  God  has  made  him  and  designed 
him,  a  subordinate  and  dependent 
creature,  then  white  men  will  occu- 
py these  islands,  and  save  them  as 
well  as  render  them  Christian  and 
useful  beings. 


THE  CONTKAST. 


[BY  MRS.    HELEN   EICH.] 


*Tis  no  uncommon  thing  beside  the  way 
To  find  a  reed  crushed  by  the  foot  of  man, 
Yea,  many,  with  no  hand  beneath  the  stars, 
No  pitying  hand  to  lead  it  gently  up 
To  tender  nurture  of  the  sun  and  dew. 
But  if  perchance,  a  gorgeous  flower  is  bent, 
By  adverse  breezes  or  a  sudden  blight, 
Quick  to  the  rescue  crowding  hands  and  arms  1 
The  royal  beauty  must  not  droop  and  die  ! 
Thus,  if  Lazarus  sicken,  only  dogs 
Have  pity  on  his  anguish  ;  if  Dives, 
Behold  fair  Charity  doth  tire  herself, 
And  sympathy's  at  par. 
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The  darkest  page  of  history  is 
that  which  records  the  experiences 
of  conquered  nations.  Time,  in  its 
ceaseless  flight,  effects  mighty- 
changes  in  the  world,  and  leaves  a 
lasting  impress  upon  its  social,  in- 
tellectual and  moral  features,  but  it 
makes  no  progress  in  changing  hu- 
man nature  and  eradicating  the 
base  passions  of  hatred,  revenge 
and  love  of  oppression,  which  are 
the  unfortunate  legacies  of  the  fall 
to  the  human  race.  Rapine  and 
desolation,  the  utfer  prostration  of 
every  interest,  social  and  material, 
the  annihilation  of  every  right,  and 
the  blasting  of  every  hope,  have 
ever  followed  in  the  wake  of  con- 
quering armies.  We  have  been  led 
into  these  gloomy  reflections  by 
contemplating  the  deplorable  con- 
dition of  the  southern  States., 
Attila,  the  savage  Hun,  who,  with 
his  horde  of  plunderers,  laid  waste 
the  fair  fields  of  Italy,  has  been  de- 
signated in  history  as  "  the  scourge 
of  God."  The  fierce  Norman,  who, 
with  his  mercenary  legions,  tram- 
pled with  the  iron  heel  of  despot- 
ism upon  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
our  own  British  ancestry,  has  se- 
cured for  himself  on  the  historic 
page,  traced  in  letters  of  blood,  the 
title  of  "conqueror."  But  what 
title  of  infamy  shall  be  assigned  by 
the  historic  muse  to  those  men, 
who,  in  this  refined  and  Christian 
age,  have  ruthlessly  trampled  upon 
the   Constitution  of  their  couna-y, 


shattered,  like  savage  iconoclasts, 
the  images  of  truth  and  justice  in 
the  temple  of  liberty,  and  converted 
a  land  of  order  and  boundless 
plenty  into  one  of  anarchy  and  de- 
solation? Opulent  in  natural  re- 
sources, and  the  home  of  a  biave 
and  generous  people,  before  the 
dark  clouds  of  Mongrelism  burst  in 
all  their  fury  upon  our  country, 
grim  want  and  misery  were  com- 
paratively unknown  in  this  south- 
ern land,  and  there  was  little  to 
disturb  the  universal  happiness  and 
prosperity.  But  now  gaunt  poverty 
stalks  through  all  the  land,  and  sits 
with  ghastly  visage  at  nearly  every 
fire-side.  The  history  of  the  world 
does  not  present  a  sadder  picture 
of  a  ruined  people  than  the  one 
which  is  presented  in  this  once 
beautiful  southern  land.  While 
there  is  a  perfect  plethora  of  money 
at  the  North,  and  the  bonded  and 
shoddy  aristocracy  are  rejoicing  in 
well-filled  coffers  and  complete  im- 
munity from  the  burdens  of  taxa- 
tion, it  is  with  the  utmost  difficulty 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  South 
can  get  the  means  of  a  bare  sub- 
sistence. Under  pressure  of  the 
financial  ruin,  which  has  over- 
whelmed the  people,  landed  pro- 
perty is  forced  into  the  market  at 
ruinous  prices,  and  thus,  while  our 
citizens  are  cruelly  stripped  of  the 
little  which  has  been  saved  from 
the  wreck  of  war,  and  left  naked 
before  the  storm,  no  one  is  really 
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benefited  except  the  miserable  ad- 
venturers and  land-sharks,  who  are 
preying  upon  the  misfortunes  of 
our  people.  A  short  time  ago  some 
land  sales  took  place  in  this  city,  at 
which  property  that,  before  the  war, 
was  worth  four  thousand  dollars, 
brought  only  seven  hundred  and 
fifty;  and  a  piece  of  land  was  pur- 
chased by  a  Yankee  Mongrel  for  one 
hundred  and  seven  dollars,  which 
formerly  would  have  brought  seven 
or  eight  hundred.  Thorough  stag- 
nation pervades  every  branch  of 
industry.  The  field,  the  work-shop, 
and  the  marts  of  commerce  all  give 
deplorable  evidence  of  that  deadly 
paralysis  which  has  stricken  the  in- 
dustrial pursuits  of  this  once  pros- 
perous land.  The  last  cotton  crop 
has  been  a  most  disastrous  failure. 
The  unexpected  decline  in  that  ar- 
ticle, taken  in  connection  with  the 
most  iniquitous  tax  which  Congress 
has  imposed  upon  it,  has  brought 
almost  universal  bankruptcy  to  the 
planting  community ;  and,  while 
there  has  been  a  complete  failure  in 
the  cotton  crop,  there  is  an  abso- 
lute scarcity  of  food,  as  compara- 
tively UUle  grain  was  cultivated 
during  the  year,  so  that  starvation, 
like  a  horrid  spectre,  stands  at  the 
door  of  thousands  of  homes.  And 
to  all  these  embarrassments,  which 
hamper  the  agricultural  interests  of 
the  South,  must  be  added  the  still 
more  serious  one  of  a  thoroughly 
demoralized  system  of  labor.  Bands 
of  idle  negroes  are  roaming  over 
the  country  in  all  directions,  seem- 
ing to  think  that  freedom  implies 
perfect  immunity  from  labor;  and, 
as  a  legitimate  consequence  of  all 
this  indolence  and  demoralization, 
lawlessness  prevails  to  an  alarming 
extent  throughout  the  country.     It 


would  seem  that,  under  the  pres- 
sure of  the  surging  tide  of  fanati- 
cism, all  the  foundations  of  social 
order  are  giving  way,  and  that  the 
land  is  threatened  with  utter  an- 
archy and  confusion.  Depredations 
of  the  most  lawless  character  upon 
farms  and  plantations  are  of  fre- 
quent occurrence.  Stock  are  killed, 
barns  and  gins  burned,  and  these 
acts  of  violence  are  often  attended 
with  murder.  It  was  only  this 
morning  that  the  city  papers  an- 
nounced that  the  gins  of  two  of 
our  prominent  citizens  had  been 
destroyed  by  the  hand  of  the  in- 
cendiary, thus  inflicting  heavy  pe- 
cuniary loss  upon  the  owners;  and 
about  two  weeks  ago  the  quiet  of 
our  city  was  disturbed  on  Sabbath 
morning  by  a  most  shocking  and 
brutal  murder,  perpetrated  by  some 
negro  soldiers  on  one  of  their  own 
color,  and,  within  the  last  fifteen 
days,  no  less  than  five  murders 
have  been  committed  within  ten 
miles  of  this  city.  But  many  and 
grievous  as  are  these  evils,  they 
constitute  only  a  small  part  of  the 
enormous  burdens  and  misfortunes 
under  which  the  southern  people 
groan.  It  is  the  glory  of  England 
that,  under  the  protection  of  her 
Constitution,  the  house  of  the  hum- 
blest subject  is  his  castle,  into 
which  thq  king  himself  dare  not 
intrude.  Not  so  in  these  southern 
States,  under  the  protecting  care  of 
the  best  government  (so-called)  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  Here  military 
satraps,  who  are  responsible  to  no 
one  for  their  conduct,  lord  it  wit',  a 
high  hand  over  a  helpless  people, 
override  all  forms  of  law,  silence 
courts  of  justice  at  pleasure,  and 
violently  change  the  organic  law  to 
make  it    answer    party  ends,    and 
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conform  to  Mongrel  ideas.  Citizens 
are  arrested  upon  charges  preferred 
by  ignorant,  depraved  men,  and  are 
dragged  from  their  homes  before 
military  tribunals,  where  either  a 
conviction  is  obtained  through  pre- 
judice and  ignorance,  which  ignores 
all  the  principles  of  law  and  justice, 
or,  after  a  careful  hearing,  and  the 
failure  of  perjury  and  all  the  other 
artful  means  devised  by  these  en- 
gines of  oppression  to  substantiate 
the  charges,  they  are  discharged 
without  any  means  of  redress  for 
the  indignities  and  outrages  which 
have  been  perpetrated  upon  them. 
Numberless  instances  of  injustice 
and  oppression  might  be  cited  to 
verify  these  assertions,  but  we  shall 
only  allude  to  two  which  have  oc- 
curred in  this  Si  ate.  The  crime  of 
rape  is  justly  regarded  in  every 
community  with  perfect  abhorrence, 
and  swift  and  summary  vengeance 
is  almost  invariably  visited  upon 
the  perpetrator  of  this  monstrous 
sin.  Some  months  ago,  in  Fayette- 
ville,  this  State,  a  negro  ruffian  at- 
tempted to  commit  a  rape  upon  a 
young  lady  of  that  town.  Of  course, 
the  popular  indignation,  as  usual, 
was  intense;  and,  when  the  public 
excitement  was  at  its  highest  pitch, 
as  the  officers  of  the  law  were  car- 
rying him  from  the  examining  court 
to  the  jail  for  commitment,  he  was 
fired  upon  by  some  one  in  the 
crowd,  and  killed.  Some  of  the 
most  respectable  citizens  of  Fay- 
etteville  were  at  once  arrested  by 
the  military,  and  last  fall  were  tried 
by  a  court-martial,  which  convened 
in  this  city.  The  preponderance  of 
mpectable,  reliable  evidence  was 
in  their  favor;  in  fact,  it  directly 
and  positively  established  their  in- 
nocence, and  they  would  have  been 


honorably  acquitted  in  any  uncor- 
rupted  civil  court  from  Maine  to 
California.  But  truth  and  respec- 
tability were  outweighed  by  num- 
bers, and  the  testimony  of  reliable 
white  men  was  neutralized  by  the 
assertions  of  debased  and  ignorant 
negroes. 

The  result  was  a  verdict  of  guilty, 
as  we  firmly  believe  against  inno- 
cent men,  and  the  sentence  of  death 
was  pronounced  upon  them,  but  by 
the  clemency  of  the  military  com- 
mander, it  was  commuted  to  fifteen 
years  imprisonment  in  Fort  Macon. 
Had  they  been  guilty,  in  view  of  the 
provocation,  we  should  have  regard- 
ed the  sentence  as  harsh  in  the  ex- 
treme, but  with  the  conviction  that 
they  are  innocent  men,  it  is  an  out- 
rage and  a  crime,  which  deserves  the 
sternest  rebuke  from  those  who  have 
the  power  to  administer  it.  And 
this  piece  of  military  tyranny  has 
been  perpetrated  at  an  expense  to 
the  government  of  a  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars,  which,  though  an  im- 
mense pecuniary  cost  to  the  people, 
and  an  addition  to  their  already  in- 
tolerable burden  of  debt,  is  the 
smallest  part  of  the  detriment  which 
has  been  sustained,  for  by  the  des- 
potic action  of  this  military  court, 
the  honor  of  the  government  has 
been  stabbed,  justice  has  been  mock- 
ed, and  innocence  has  been  deeply 
wronged.  Memorials,  numerously 
signed  by  the  best  men  and  women 
of  the  State,  have  been  forwarded  to 
Washington,  imploring  executive 
clemency  in  behalf  of  these  unfor- 
tunate men,  which  we  sincerely  hope 
may  meet  with  favor,  and  result  in 
restoring  them  to  their  homes  and 
liberties. 

It  is  a  somewhat  singular  fact  that 
what  is  regarded  as  such  a  ci'ime  in 
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North  Carolina  that  even  innocent 
men  must  be  made  to  suffer  in  order 
to  satisfy  the  nice  ideas  of  justice 
entertained  by  these  little  tyrants  in 
gilt  and  blue,  is  regarded  as  a  virtue 
in  northern  States,  where  there  is 
no  doubt  as  to  the  perpetrators  of 
the  deed..  We  have  recently  seen 
accounts  of  two  instances  in  north- 
ern States,  in  which  negroes  who 
had  thus  outraged  public  sentiment, 
were  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
law,  and  speedily  put  to  death  by 
the  mob ;  and  in  one  case  the 
dead  body  was  dragged  through  the 
streets  as  a  warning  to  others.  Do 
we  hear  of  any  military  courts  con- 
vening to  inquire  into  these  lawless 
proceedings  ?  No,  the  virtuous  pub- 
lic sentiment  of  the  country  sus- 
tains or  palliates  them,  and  the  po- 
pular indignation  against  any  court 
which  would  attempt  to  punish  with 
death  or  imprisonment  these  aven- 
gers of  outraged  virtue,  would  be 
fierce  and  overwhelming.  The  only 
other  case  of  arbitrary  arrest  to 
which  we  shall  refer  is  that  of  the 
sheriff  of  Caswell  County,  in  this 
State,  a  gentleman  whom  we  know 
well,  and  who  has  always  maintained 
an  unblemished  reputation.  He  was 
arrested  and  carried  to  Charleston 
on  charges  brought  by  a  man  of  the 
basest  character,  a  thief  and  house- 
breaker, whom,  in  the  discharge  of 
his  official  duties,  he  had  been  com- 
pelled to  arrest  and  bring  to  justice. 
It  was  alleged  by  this  vile  jail-bird 
that  he  had  persecuted  him  on  ac- 
count of  his  Union  sentiments,  but 
even  malice  and  falsehood,  intrench- 
ed as  they  were  behind  rigid  and 
despotic  military  forms,  were  unable 
to  give  the  slightest  color  of  truth 
to  the  assertion,  and  after  having 


been  for  some  time   most   unjustly 
restrained   of   his   liberty,    he   was 
quietly  discharged,  without  having 
the   slightest   remedy    against    the 
authors  of  the  gross  wrong  which 
had  been  done  him.     It  is  unneces- 
sary to  multiply  instances  of  the  ar- 
bitrary conduct   of    these  military 
governments.      They  are   as  irres- 
ponsible and  despotic  in  their  na- 
ture as  those  of  the  Roman  dicta- 
tors.    What  people  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  could  bear  up  under  such 
an  accumulation  of  evils  as  these  ? 
Instead   of  the   desolations  of  war 
disappeiring  before  the  progressive 
energy  of  peace,  and  the  wildernosa 
blossoming  again  as  the  rose,  gloom 
and  despondency,  heavy  as  the  pall 
of  night,  hang   over   this   unfortu- 
nate people,  and  they  have  neither 
heart  for  the  present  nor  hope  for 
the  future.     And  for  what  is  all  this 
widespread  ruin   and  oppression? 
It  has  been  devised  to  carry  out  the 
mad  schemes  of  the  Mongrel  party, 
who,  in  their  insane  effort  to  degrade 
the  white  man,  and  reduce  him,to 
the  level  of  the  negro,  are  dishonor- 
ing the  American   name,    violating 
the   laws   of   nature,   ignoring  the 
warnings   of    history,   and  belying 
their  manhood  and  their  race.     It  is 
to  the  conservative  element  of  the 
North  alone  that  the  South  can  look 
for  succor  in  this  dark  hour  of  her 
fate.   Let  the  true  men  of  the  North 
rise  in  their  might,  and   hurl  from 
power  this  infamous  party,  ere  the 
mutterings  of  the  storm  are  heard 
around   their   own    fire-sides,    and 
having   sown   the  wind,  they   shall 
reap  the  whirlwind. 

C.  H.  H, 
Baleigh,  N.  C,  Jan.  14,  186a. 
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There  is  a  Catholic  clergyman  in 
Tennessee,  D.  J.  Ryan,  who  is  one 
of  the  best  poets  in  our  country, 
and  who  is  doing  more,  by  his  sim- 
ple and  touching  verses,  to  keep 
alive  the  spirit  of  manhood  and  lib- 
erty in  the  South  than  most  of  her 
greatest  statesmen.  No  greater  ca- 
lamity could  overtake  our  country 
at  this  time  than  for  the  southern 
people  to  forget  their  dead,  who 
were  slain  in  the  negro  war.  If  the 
country  is  ever  restored  to  freedom 
again,  it  must  be  on  the  Constitu- 
tion which  was  overthrown  by  the 
war.  There  is  no  other  path  back 
to  liberty,  except  this  one,  that  leads 
straight  to  the  old  Constitution. 
And  there  is  no  better  way  of  keep- 
ing alive  a  love  of  the  principles  of 
the  Constitution  than  to  cherish 
with  fondest  affection  the  memory 
of  those  brave  and  noble  men  of 
the  South  who  fell  in  resisting  the 
negro  war  upon  that  Constitution. 


There  is  no  way  for  the  South  to 
keep  alive  its  own  manhood,  and  to 
make  sure  of  the  glorious  place  it 
deserves  in  history,  but  to  foster, 
with  jealous  care,  the  memory  of  its 
heroic  dead.  In  the  performance  of 
this  just  and  patriotic  mission,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Ryan  has  done  even  more 
than  his  share.  ,His  poems  are  of 
great  merit  as  pieces  of  art  and  ge- 
nius, and  they  breathe  such  a  rever- 
ence for  the  "  defeated  cause,"  and 
such  an  affection  for  the  brave  men 
who  heroically  perished  in  its  de- 
fense, that  the  heart  must  be  callous 
indeed  which  is  not  inspired  with 
the  passionate,  but  chastened  fervor 
of  their  numbers.  So  far  as  we  are 
informed,  the  first  of  his  poems 
which  attracted  particular  attention 
was  the  "  Conquered  Banner  ;"  and 
a  later  one  is  the  following,  which 
appeared  in  the  Southern  Society,  an 
excellent  weekly  paper  published  in 
Baltimore  ; 


IN  MEMOKIAM. 

Young  as  the  youngest  who  donned  the  Gray, 

True  as  the  truest  that  wore  it — 
Brave  as  the  bravest,  he  marched  away, 
(Hot  tears  on  the  cheeks  of  his  mother  lay,) 
Triumphant  waved  our  Flag  one  day, 
He  fell  in  the  front  before  it. 


Firm  as  the  firmest  where  duty  led, 

He  hurried  without  a  falter — ■ 
Bold  as  the  boldest  he  fought  and  bled  : 
And  the  day  was  won — but  the  field  was  red, 
And  the  blood  of  his  fresh  young  heart  was  shed 

On  his  oountry's  hallowed  altar. 
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On  the  trampled  breast  of  the  battle  plain, 

Where  the  foremost  ranks  had  wrestled, 
On  his  pale,  pure  face,  not  a  mark  of  pain, 
(His  mother  dreams  they  will  meet  again,) 
The  fairest  form  amid  all  the  slain, 

Like  a  child  asleep — he  nestled. 

In  the  solemn  shades  of  the  wood  that  swept 

The  field  where  his  comrades  found  him, 
They  buried  him  there— and  the  big  tears  crept 
Into  strong  men's  eyes  that  had  seldom  wept 
(His  mother— God  pity  her— smiled  and  slept, 

Dreaming  her  arms  were  round  him.) 

A  grave  in  the  woods  with  the  grass  o'ergrown, 

A  grave  in  the  heart  of  his  mother — 
His  clay  in  the  one  lies  lieless  and  lone  ; 
There  is  not  a  name  ;  there  is  not  a  stone — 
And  only  the  voice  of  the  winds  make  moan 
O'er  the  grave  where  never  a  flower  is  strewn, 
'    But  his  memory  lives  in  the  other. 

The  last  poem  we  have  seen  from  breathing  a  sweetness  and  a  melan- 

this  gifted  poet's  pen,  is  the  follow-  choly  pathos,  which  renders  it  de- 

ing,  written  on  the  death  of  his  bro-  serving  a  place  among  the  very  best 

ther,  a  Confederate  soldier,  who  died  poems  that  have  been  brought  out 

on  the  battle-field  of  Kentucky.     It  by  the  war  ; 
is,  we  think,  a  poem  of  great  merit, 

IN  MEMOKIAM. 

Thou  art  sleeping,  brother,  sleeping, 

In  the  lonely  battle  grave  ; 
Shadows  o'er  the  path  are  creeping — 
Death  the  Keaper,  still  is  reaping — 
Years  are  swept  and  years  are  sweeping 
Many  a  memory  from  my  keeping, 
But  I'm  waiting  still  and  weeping 

For  my  beautiful  and  brave. 

When  the  battle  songs  were  chanted, 

And  the  war's  stirring  tocsin  pealed  ; 
By  whose  songs  their  heart  was  haunted, 
And  thy  spirit,  proved,  undaunted, 
Clamored  wildly — wildly  panted — 
"  Mother  !  let  my  wish  be  granted ! 
I  will  ne'er  be  mocked  and  taunted 
That  I  feared  to  meet  our  vaunted 

Foeman  on  the  bloody  field." 

"  They  are  thronging,  Mother,  thronging 

To  a  thousand  fields  of  fame  ; 
Let  me  go — 'tis  wrong  and  wronging 
Qud  and  thee  to  crush  this  longing  ; 
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On  the  muster-roll  of  glory, 
In  my  country's  future  story, 
On  the  field  of  battle  gory, 
I  must  consecrate  my  name." 

•'  Mother,  gird  my  sword  around  me ; 

Kiss  thy  soldier-boy  good-bye." 
In  her  arms  she  wildly  wound  thee, 
To  thy  birthland's  cause  she  bound  thee, 
"With  fond  prayers  and  blessings  crowned  thee, 
And  she  sobbed — "when  foes  surround  thee, 
If  you  fall,  I  know  they  found  thee, 

Where  the  bravest  love  to  die." 

At  the  altar  of  their  nation, 

Stood  that  mother  and  her  son  ; 
He  —the  victim  of  oblation, 
Pantiug  for  his  immolation  ; 
She  in  priestess'  holy  station, 
Weeping  words  of  consecration, 
While  God  smiled  his  approbation, 
Blessed  the  boy's  self-abnegation, 
Cheered  the  mother's  desolation, 

When  the  sacrifice  was  done. 

Forth  like  many  noble  other, 

Went  he  whispering  soft  and  low, 
"  Good-bye,  pray  for  me,  my  mother  ; 
Sister,  kiss  me — farewell  brother  ;" 
And  he  strove  his  grief  to  smother  ; 
Forth  with  spirit  proud  and  peerless— 
Forth  with  footsteps  firm  and  fearless — 
And  his  parting  gaze  was  fearless, 
Though  his  heart  was  lone  and  cheerless, 

Thus  from  all  he  loved  to  go. 

Lo  !  yon  flag  of  freedom  flashing 

In  the  sunny  southern  sky  ! 
On — to  death  and  glory  dashing — 
On — where  swords  are  clanging — clashing— 
On — where  balls  are  crushing-  -crashing—, 
On — 'mid  perils  dread,  appalling — 
On — they're  falling— falling — falling— 
On — they're  growing  fewer — fewer— 
On — their  hearts  beat  all  th6  truer — 
On — on — on — no  fear — no  falter- 
On — though  'round  the  battle  altar 
There  were  wounded  victims  groaning— • 
There  were  dying  victims  moaning — 
On,  right  on,  death,  danger  braving, 
Warring  where  their  flag  was  waving, 
And  baptismal  blood  was  laving, 
With  a  tide  of  crimson  water, 
All  that  field  of  death  and  slaughter ; 
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On,  still  on,  the  bloody  laver 

Made  them  brave,  and  made  them  braver— 

On,  with  never  a  halt  or  waver — 

On,  they're  battling,  bleeding,  bounding, 

While  the  glorious  shout  is  fcounding, 

"We  will  win  the  day,  or  die." 
And  they  won  it — routed — riven, 

Reeled  the  foeman's  proud  array; 
They  had  struggled  Ion  *  and  striven, 
Blood  in  torrents  they  had  given, 
But  th(  ir  ranks,  dispersed  and  driven, 

Fled  disgracefully  away. 

Many  a  heart  was  lonely  lying 

There  that  would  not  throb  again  ; 
Some  were  dead,  and  some  were  dying ; 
Some  were  silent,  some  were  sighing  ; 
Thus  to  die— lone — unattended— 
Unbewept  and  unbefriended — 

On  that  bloody  battle  plain. 

When  the  twilight,  sadly,  slowly 

Wrapped  its  mantle  o'er  them  all ! 
O'er  these  thousands,  lying  lowly, 
Hushed  in  silence  deep  and  holy, 
There  was  one — his  biood  was  flowing, 
And  his  last  of  life  was  going; 
And  his  pulse,  faint,  fainter  beating, 
Told  his  hours  were  few  and  fleeting; 
Aud  his  brow  grew  white  and  whiter, 
And  his  eyes  grew  bright  and  brighten 
There  he  lay,  like  infant  dreaming, 
With  his  sword  beside  him  gleaming; 
For  the  hand  in  life  that  grasped  it, 
True  to  death,  still  fondly  clasped  it. 
There  his  comrades  found  him  lying, 
'Mid  the  heaps  of  dead  and  dying; 
And  the  sternest  there  bent  weeping 
O'er  that  lonely  sleeper  sleeping. 
'Twas  the  midnight — stars  shone  'round  him — 
In  a  shroud  of  glory  bound  him; 
And  they  told  us  how  they  found  him 

Where  the  bravest  love  to  fall. 

Where  the  woods,  like  banners  bending, 

Drooped  in  glory  and  in  gloom ; 
There,  when  that  sad  night  was  ending, 
And  the  faint,  far  dawn  was  blending 
With  the  stars  now  fast  descending; 
There  they,  mute  and  mournful,  bore  him, 
With  th  s  stars  and  shadows  o'er  him; 
There  they  laid  him  down  so  tender, 
And  the  next  day's  sun  and  splendor 

Flashed  upon  my  brother's  tomb. 
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LESSON  OF  THE  EIGHTH  DISTEICT  OF  OHIO. 


The  d(fjat  of  the  Democratic  par- 
ty at  the  recent  election  in  tho 
Eighth  Congressional  District  of 
Ohio,  gives  a  lesson  which  we  be- 
seech Democrats  everywhere  not  to 
disregard.  The  Mongrel  candi- 
date, General  Beatty,  was  elected  by 
a  majority  of  eight  hundred  and 
thirty-five,  which  was  one  thousand 
and  forty-three  less  majority  than 
Gen.  Beatty's  predecessor  was  elect- 
ed by  a  year  ago  last  fall.  This  fact 
proves  that  the  Democratic  vote  of 
the  district  was  not  brought  out ; 
and  the  reason  for  this  misfortune 
ought  to  impress  upon  every  true 
friend  of  Democracy  the  importance 
of  no  longer  attempting  to  put  for- 
ward nominees  who  have  been  no- 
toriously and  offensively  apostates 
to  Democratic  principles.  Colonel 
Burns,  the  Democratic  nominee  for 
Congress  in  this  Eighth  Congres- 
sional District  of  Ohio,  not  only  had 
no  claims  upon  the  Democratic  par- 
ty, but  it  was  asking  too  much  of 
any  Democrat  who  respected  himself 
to  demand  his  vote  for  such  a  man. 
In  the  first  place,  we  are  reliably  in- 
formed that  the  nomination  of  Col. 
Barns  was  accomplished  by  unde- 
mocratic management,  and  was  even 
made  before  all  the  Democrats  had 
taken  their  seats  in  the  Convention. 
Then  his  record  was,  in  the  highest 
degree,  offensive  to  the  truest  and 
staunchest  men  of  the  party.  While 
an  officer  in  Lincoln's  war,  he  was 
the  most  bitter  enemy  of  every  De- 
mocrat who  had  not  apostatized  as 
far  as  himself. 

After  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Val- 
landigham   for  Governor,  in  18G3, 


Colonel  Burns  and  a  small  crowd  of 
Lincolnized  Democrats  got  up  a 
bolting  meeting  at  Columbus  to  re- 
pudiate the  Democratic  nomination, 
and  denounced  its  nominee  as  a 
"  traitor,"  &c.  Then  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  so-called  Conservative 
Convention  at  Philadelphia,  where 
he  took  an  active  part  in  trying  to 
organize  a  new  party,  which  should 
ignore  the  very  name  of  Democracy. 
Now  this  record  was  the  sole  cause 
of  his  defeat  at  the  late  election. 
Does  it  surprise  any  one  that  he 
was  defeated  ?  Had  the  Democrats 
of  that  district  nominated  any  true 
Democrat,  there  would  not  have 
been  the  slightest  doubt  of  his 
election.  Burns's  defeat  was  not 
only  to  be  expected,  but  it  was  de- 
served. If  the  Lincoln  principles 
are  to  be  sent  to  Congress,  or  elect- 
ed to  any  other  office,  it  is  best  that 
they  should  go  in  the  name  of  the 
Lincoln  party.  The  Democratic 
party  in  the  Eighth  District  of  Ohio 
was  disgraced  by  such  a  nomina- 
tion, and  those  Democrats  who 
stayed  away  from  the  polls  showed 
their  self-respec\  We  see  that  in 
one  township  not  a  single  Democrat 
voted.  Every  true  Democrat  who 
did  vote  must  have  done  so  with  his 
brain  and  heart  protesting  against 
it.  Now,  we  ask,  is  it  wise  or  just 
to  put  such  men  in  n  ^ruination  ? 
The  honest  rank  and  file  of  the  De- 
mocracy almost  universally  abomi- 
nate the  Abolition  war,  and  all  that 
belongs  to  it.  If  the  so-called  lead- 
ers think  otherwise,  let  them  dis- 
regard the  warning  lesson  from  this 
Eighth  District  of  Ohio,  and  taste 
generally  the  bitterness  of  defeat 
Such  a  man  as  Burns  had  no  more 
right  to  seek  a  Democratic  nomina- 
tion than  such  apostates  as  John 
Cochrane  or  Dan.  Sickles  would 
have. 
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\  As  a  diplomatist,  Mr.  Motley  has  had  no 
opportunity  to  make  his  mark,  our  inter- 
course with  the  Austrian  court  being  of 
that  nature  which  calls  for  no  display  of 
ability  on  the  part  of  our  envoy.  Had  he, 
however,  been  entrusted  with  any  negotia- 
tions of  importance,  there  can  oe  no  doubt 
that  his.  state-papers  would  have  been  mi- 
nute, methodical,  and  prolix,  if  we  may 
infer  his  diplomatic  from  his  historical 
style.  His  work  on  "The  Kise  of  the 
Dutch  Republic"  was  by  no  means  a  fasci- 
nating production  from  its  manner,  though 
its  matter  gave  it  interest.  His  "History 
of  the  United  Netherlands,"*  of  which  the 
third  volume  has  just  appeared,  has  the 
faults  and  merits  of  his  previous  produc- 
tion, and  will  meet  with  similar  favor.  It 
is  distinguished  by  precision,  dryness  and 
prolixity,  by  a  superabundance  of  detail 
and  profuseness  of  quotation,  as  well  as  by 
a  profound  admiration  for  the  vigor,  brave- 
ry, and  constancy  of  the  Netherlander, 
which  passes  frequently  into  exhibitions  of 
strong  partizanship.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  his  research  is  extensive,  and  that  he 
has  had  access  to  sources  of  information 
not  always  accessible  to  historians.  As  a 
record  of  facts,  his  volumes  are  invaluable, 
but  in  bis  anxiety  to  pile  proof  on  proof, 
he  becomes  at  times  insufferably  tedious. 
The  reader  must  not  look  in  his  pages  for 
the  masterly  generalization,  the  brilliant 
sentences,  the  epigrammatic  points,  and  the 
flowing  narrative  which  mark  the  works  of 
many  previous  and  some  cotemporaneous 
historians.  He  is  generally  a  safe  as  he  is 
a  praiseworthy  writer.  The  reader  will  ac- 
cept his  facts  as  being  sufficiently  correct, 
but  will  not  devour  his  details  with  eager- 
ness, nor  be  carried  away  by  the  elegance 
of  his  periods,  and  the  force  of  his  conclu- 
sions.    Yet  he  is  not  devoid  of  keenness, 


•History  of  the  United  Netherlands.  From  the 
Death  of  William  the  Silent  to  the  Twelve  Years' 
Truce— 1609.  By  John  Lothrop  Motley,  D.  C.  L.  In 
four  volumes.  Volumes  1,  2,  and  3.  New  York :  Har. 
per  &  Brothers.   8vo.,  pp.  xii.,  533 ;  yii.,  5G3 ;  x.,  5J9. 


and  his  estimate  of  the  personages  who 
figure  in  his  story  is  generally  correct.  He 
has  penetrated  the  character  ot  Henri 
Quatre  perfectly,  and  accord -i  to  the  un- 
scrupulous Bearnese  his  true  position  in 
history.  Fully  as  accurate  is  his  portrai- 
ture of  Philip  the  Second,  and  of  Alexan- 
der Farnese.  His  ideas  concerning  the 
causes  and  consequences  of  the  struggle 
between  Spain  and  the  United  Provinces, 
are  narrow,  but  nearly  correct ;  but  the  re- 
flections he  gives  us  are  at  times  inconse- 
quential if  not  absurd.  At  times  he  dis- 
plays the  American  politician  in  a  rather 
weak  way,  and  illustrates  Batavian  poli  y 
by  references  to  the  recent  civil  war  in  this 
country,  though  there  is  no  analogy  be- 
tween the  two  series  of  events.  In  short, 
he  lacks  the  elements  of  a  historical  writer 
of  the  first  class,  and  shows  neither  the 
power  of  Hume  nor  the  brilliancy  of  Ma- 
caulay,  though  engaged  on  a  theme  calcu- 
lated to  develope  fully  the  genius  and  elo- 
quence of  a  writer  of  talents  and  culture. 
As  a  guide  to  the  future  historian,  his  work 
is  invaluable,  but  as  a  perfect  history  it 
cannot  be  said  to  take  the  highest  rank. 

The  two  first  volumes  led  us  down  to  the 
date  of  the  assassination  of  Henry  of  Vu- 
lois  ;  the  third  continues  the  narrative  to 
the  Conferences  at  Gertruydenberg.  In 
this  last  we  are  shown  the  rise  of  Maurice 
of  Nassau  toward  the  position  which  that 
great  captain  and  inventor  of  modern  tac- 
tics finally  attained.  The  incidents  re. 
corded  are  often  stirring  in  their  nature, 
but  are  not  told  graphically.  Indeed,  the 
accounts  of  battles,  sieges,  and  court  in- 
trigues, are  given  in  the  matter-of-fact  way 
of  the  newspaper  reporter,  and  whole  pages 
are  devoted  to  the  literal  reports  of  the  de- 
bates in  the  council-chamber,  that  might 
have  been  given  with  as  much  effect  in  a 
few  condensed  paragraphs. 

When  Mr.  Motley  himself  comes  before 
the  reader,  which  he  is  fond  of  doing,  his 
expressions  are  frequently  commonplace. 
Thus,  at  page  184,  he  says  : 
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"On  the  whole,  however,  if  the  internal 
machinery  is  examined  by  which  the  mass- 
es of  m  nkind  were  moved  at  this  epoch  in 
various  parts  of  Christendom,  we  shall  not 
find  much  reason  to  applaud  the  conformi- 
ty of  governments  to  the  principles  of  jus- 
tice, reason  or  wisdom." 

We  fancy  that  Mr.  Motley  would  find  it 
difficult  to  point  out  any  epoch  where  his 
not  very  novel  reflection  would  not  apply. 
It  is  fully  applicable  to  our  own  govern- 
ment at  almost  any  period  of  its  existence, 
but  peculiarly  and  particularly  so  during 
the  last  six  years.  Similar  ordinary  ob- 
servations are  frequent,  and  occasionally 
some  appear  that  lack  truth  as  well  as  pro- 
fundity. Thus  we  are  told  that  "the  in- 
herent vice  of  the  Nethcrland  polity"  was 
"a  tendency  to  decentralization  and  pro- 
vincialism." Yet  the  entire  action  of  the 
Unite il  Provinces,  as  detailed  in  the  vo- 
lumes before  us,  show  that  this  very  ten- 
dency to  decentralization  was  at  once  the 
virtue  and  strength  of  the  insurgents. 
Centralized  they  never  would  have  begun 
the  contest,  or  had  they  begun  never  would 
have  maintained  it.  It  was  the  system  of 
municipalities  prevailing  in  the  low  coun- 
tries that  rendered  its  people  ready  for  such 
a  contest,  and  gave  them  the  confidence 
necessary  for  its  continuance. 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  faults  of  the 
writer,  the  history  of  Mr.  Motl  y  is  more 
exhaustive  and  more  thorough,  and  there- 
fore better  than  any  yet  attempted.  He 
has  had  a  superabundance  of  material,  and 
he  has  availed  himself  of  it  fully,  if  not  al- 
ways with  the  utmost  skill.  The  manner 
in  which  a  comparative  handful  of  peasants 
and  burghers  held  a  country  destitute  of 
natural  fastnesses,  of  slight  extent,  and 
apparently  so  liable  to  be  overrun,  against 
the  skillel  troops  of  a  great  monarch, 
achieving  not  only  independence  but  build- 
ling  up  a  great  commercial  eminence  during 
jfch€  strife,  is  an  exceedingly  curious  and  in- 
structive study.  The  causes  operating  to 
produce  the  result  are  evident  enough  when 
we  read  the  work  before  us  ;  and  no  one 
can  rise  from  the  perusal  of  the  volumes 
without  being  filled  with  admiration  lor 
the  determination  and  ability  of  a  race 
which  has  made  so  many  marks  upon  parts 
of  our  own  couutry,  and  has  contributed 
so  many  distinguished  proficients  in  art, 
science  and  literature  $o  modern  civiliza- 
tion. 


The  Eev.  Mr.  Van  Doren's  Commentary 
on  St.  Luke  is  a  wonderful  monument  of 
industry  and  perseverance.*  It  is  tho- 
roughly exhaustive,  leaving  no  word  in  the 
Gospel  untouched,  while  the  critical  and 
homoletical  notes  are  uncommonly  full ;  nd 
rich.  To  the  devout  Christian  the  work 
will  be  of  surpassing  value,  while  even  tie 
professed  skeptic  will  find  in  it  information 
that  will  entertain  and  perhaps  surprise 
him.  It  is  a  capital  book  to  place  in  the 
hands  of  the  young,  leading  them,  as  it  ir- 
resistibly does,  to  fuller  investigation  of 
the  Sacred  Work. 


We  have  already  spoken  of  the  elition 
of  Dickens's  Novels  by  the  Appletons,  as 
among  the  best,  if  not  entirely  the  b  st,  of 
the  cheaper  reprints,  neat  in  appearance 
and  sold  at  a  moderate  price.  Since  our 
last  two  more  have  been  issued,f  making 
five  in  all. 


If  any  one  be  curious  to  know  something 
of  General  Grant's  military  and  personal 
character,  as  viewed  from  his  own  stand- 
point, or  what  is  possibly  about  the  same 
thing,  from  that  of  a  member  of  his  own 
military  family,  we  recommend  them  to 
get  the  work  of  Colonel  Bade  au.  J  The  de- 
tails of  battles,  the  documentary  evidence, 
if  we  except  some  private  letters,  and  the 
general  narrative  present  nothing  of  impor- 
tance that  is  not  to  be  found  elsewhere  ; 
but  the  volume  probably  contains  an  au- 
thoritative exposition  of  the  General's  own 
views  on  the  subjects  discussed,  and  there- 
fore it  may  be  of  interest.  Of  course  Col. 
Baden  u  assails  all  those  who  at  any  time 
had  a  controversy  with  his  chief,  though 
he  does  it  modestly  and  fairly  enough. 
General  McClernand  comes  in  for  a  largq 
share  of  censure,  and  judging  by  the  ef- 
fected and  grandiloquent  congratulatory 
order  of  the  latter  officer,  the  censure  is 
well-deserved.  The  volume  is  very  hanJ- 
somely  printed  and  bound ;  out  it  will  be 

*  A  Suggestive  Commentary  on  St.  Luke ;  with 
Critical  and  Homoletic  il  Notes.  By  Eev.  W.  H.  Van 
Doren.  In  two  volumes.  New  York :  D.  App  leton 
&  Co.    12mo.,  pp.  lv.,  520  ;  553. 

t  Great  Expectations.  By  Charles  Dickens.  New 
York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  12ino.,  pp.  183.  Christmas 
Stories.    Ibid.  12mo.,  pp.  163. 

t  Military  History  of  Ulysses  S.  Grant.  From  April, 
U61,  to  April,  1865.  By  Adam  Badeau.  Vol.1.  Nw 
York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    8vo.,  pp.  xii.,  6j3. 
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more  valued  for  its  plans  of  battles  than  for 
any  other  part  of  its  contents.  There  are 
some  points  in  the  volume  before  us  re- 
quiring extended  and  careful  comment ; 
but  this  we  reserve.  On  the  appearance 
of  the  second  volume,  we  shall  probably 
devote  considerable  space  to  an  examina- 
tion of  the  entire  work. 

Of  "Alec  Forbes,  of  Howglen"  and 
**  The  Annals  of  a  Quiet  Neighborhood," 
we  spoke  in  commendatory  terms  at  the 
time  of  their  issue.  In  the  interest  of 
each,  in  the  felicitous  portraiture  of  char- 
ac  er,  in  clear  and  even  vivid  description, 
they  stood  far  above  the  ordinary  crowd 
of  novels,  and  entitled  their  author  to 
more  than  mere  honorable  mention. 
"Gui.d  Court,"*  by  the  same  author,  is 
not  quite  so  clever  as  either  of  the  others. 
The  characters  are  mostly  new  and  dis- 
tinct— Mattie  and  her  father,  Poppie,  the 
quiet  tailor,  the  elder  Mrs.  Boxail,  and 
Thomas  Werboise  are  all  new  and  distinct 
creations.  But  there  is  a  lack  of  preci- 
sion ia  the  book — a  deal  of  verbiage.  The 
characters  talk  too  much,  and  not  always 
intelligibly.  Thomas,  who  is  a  sneak  and 
a  scamp,  turns  out  unnaturally  well  at 
last,  and  becomes  blest  in  a  way  that 
shocks  the  reader's  sense  of  poetical  jus- 
tice. Some  of  the  scenes,  however,  are 
admirably  drawn,  and  there  are  a  good 
many  traces  of  the  hand  of  an  artist  in 
words  throughout  the  book. 


Miss  Carl  en's  story  of  "Ivar,  or  the 
Skjut's-boy,"  made  a  favorable,  if  not  strik- 
ing, impression  on  us  some  years  ago. 
Her  recent  novellette,  "The  Brother's 
Bet,"f  is  by  no  means  as  good  as  its  pre- 
decessor. It  is  clever  enough  as  a  deli- 
neation of  Swedish  character  and  habits, 
but,  as  a  story,  it  is  nearly  devoid  of  in- 
terest. 


Miss  Thomas  produces  novels  that 
seem,  in  the  nature  of  their  incidents,  and 
the  skill  with  which  the  story  is  con- 
structed, to  be  a  cross  between  those  of 
Miss  Braddon  and  that  formerly  popular 


*  Guild  Court.  A  London  Story.  By  George  Mac- 
Donald.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers.  Imp.  8vo., 
pp.  148. 

t  The  Brother's  Bet ;  or,  Within  Six  Weeks.  By 
Eniilie  Flygare  Carlen.  New  York :  Harper  &  Bro- 
thers.   Imp.  Svo.,  pp.  103. 


sensation  writer,  G.  W.  M.  Reynolds. 
There  is  always  some  charming  naughti- 
ness— some  approach  to  crime— some- 
times a  little  sop  of  crime  itself.  Theie 
is  generally  a  female  scamp,  very  much  of 
a  lady  in  manner,  but  shockingly  reckless 
in  her  habits.  Some'imes  this  naughtv 
woman  games,  sometimes  she  is  given  to 
scandal,  or  to  saying  disagreeable  things, 
sometimes  she  elopes,  and  sometimes  she 
is  a  mischief-maker  and  generally  trou- 
blesome creature.  In  "Playing  for  High 
Stakes,"*  which  is  Miss  Thomas's  last 
work,  we  have  this  inevitable  female, 
feline,  foolish  and  fierce,  purring  a  great 
deal,  and  scratching  not  a  little.  She  has 
divers  dupes,  among  the  rest  a  niece  by 
marriage,  ;>nd  a  sister  who  is  not  a  sister. 
The  niece  drives  away  an  honest  country- 
man, through  the  aunt's  wiles — the  sister 
has  the  secret  of  her  base  birth  held  over 
her  in  ierrorem.  Then  we  have  a  lady 
troubled  with  two  lovers,  one  of  whom 
she  marries,  and  the  other  she  bestows  on 
her  sister-in-law.  Minor  oddiiies  are 
thrown  in,  and  the  mixture  made,  like  the 
hell-broth  of  Macbeth's  witches,  "thick 
and  slab."  If  our  readers  like  the  de- 
scription, they  can  buy  the  book.  It  is 
not  to  our  taste,  but  what  right  have  we 
to  be  nice  ? 


Book-keeping  is  a  very  certain  science,  if 
we  may  be  allowed  to  use  an  expression 
savoiing  of  tautology,  and,  like  all  exact 
things,  is  simple  enough,  if  properly 
taught.  Most  works  upon  tho  subject  re- 
mind us  of  the  famous  definition  of  meta- 
physics by  the  Scotch  blacksmith— the 
pupil  does  not  understand  what  the  teacher 
means  to  convey,  and  the  teacher  does  not 
understand  what  he  professes  to  teach. 
From  this  category,  we  may  except  the 
treatise  of  Mr.  Duff,  which  is  clear,  con- 
ci  e,  and  fitted  for  all  mercantile  transac- 
tions, f  The  last  edition,  which  is  the 
twentieth  in  less  than  two  years,  has  re- 
ceived such  copious  additions  as  to  leave 
apparently  nothing  to  desire.     In  addition 


•  Playing  for  High  Stakes.  A  Novel.  By  Annie 
Thomas.  New-York  :  Harper  &  Brothers.  Imp.  Svo., 
pp.  111. 

t  Duff's  Book-Keeping  by  Single  and  Double  En- 
try—Practically Illustrating  Merchants',  Manufac- 
turers', Private  Bankers',  Eailroad  and  National 
Bank  Accounts.  By  P.  Duff.  New  York :  Harper  & 
Brothers.    Cap.  4to.,  pp.  39S. 
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to  the  forms  for  Journal  and  Ledger,  in 
Single  and  Double  Entry,  it  conta  ns  in- 
voice, sales,  commission  sales,  check,  ex- 
pense, cash  and  all  other  books  require!, 
and  all  the  n  cessary  commercial  calcula- 
tions, averages,  &c,  required  by  the  busi- 
ness man.  The  pre  sent  addition  contains 
a  full  set  of  the  books  required  in  banks 
and  railroads— a  new  and  very  valuable 
feature  in  a  treatise  of  this  sort.  We  re- 
commend this  work  with  pleasure  to  our 
businpss  friends.  As  a  text-book  in  our 
higher  academies,  it  has  no  equal. 


One  of  the  cleverest  books  of  the  season 
is  Miss  Tytler's  "Huguenot  Family"*— a 
simple  story  enough,  devoid  of  any  com- 
plicated plot,  but  with  well-marked  char- 
acters, and  striking  incidents.  Some  of 
the  scenes  are  filled  with  power  and  pa- 
thos. Grandmere,  with  her  pot-a-feu,  is  a 
loveable  body,  and  the  author  rouses  our 
indignation  at  the  savagery  of  her  neigh- 
bors, to  whose  ignorance  and  brutality  she 
falls  a  victim.  The  book,  though  it  d.  als 
somewhat  in  sentiment,  is  never  mawkish. 
There  is  a  thoroughly  human  tone  through- 
out. It  will  pail,  however,  on  the  mental 
taste  of  those  accustomed  to  the  high- 
spiced  food  of  the  serial  novelist. 


A  pleasant  book  for  very  small  children 
is  the  little  volume  of  fairy  stories  by  Miss 
Comfort — if,  indeed,  the  majority  of  them 
may  be  so  called,  f  The  style  is  simple, 
and  the  incidents  such  as  are  well  calcu- 
lated to  delight  the  little  folk.  But  why 
"Folks  and  Fairies?"  The  s  in  the  first 
word  is  certainly  superfluous. 


The  similarity  of  style  between  Doctor 
Mundt  and  his  wife  is  so  great  as  to  lead 
to  some  doubt,  during  the  life-time  of  the 
former,  as  to  whether  he  revised  her  books, 
or  she  his.  That  question  was  settled  by 
the  lady  having  survived  her  lord.  The 
recent  work  by  the  Doctor,  in  which  Mira- 
beau  figures  as  the  hero,  J  is  so  like  the  rest 
of  the  Muehlba  eh  series,  and  shares  in  so 
striking  a  manner  their  merits  and  faults, 
as  to  require  no  criticism.  The  character 
of  the  eloquent  and  ugly  Mirabeau  is  well 


•  The  Huguenot  Family.  By  Sarah  Tvtler.  New 
York :  Harper  &  Brothers.    12mo.,  pp.  399. 

t  Folks  and  Fairies.  Stories  for  Little  Children. 
By  Lucy  Randall  Comfort.  New  York :  Harper  & 
Brothers.    Square  16mo.,  pp.  259. 

t  Cjunt  Mirabeau.  An  Historical  Novel.  By  Theo- 
dore Mundt.  Translated  from  the  German,  by  The- 
resa J.  Radford.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  "&  Co. 
Imp,  8vo.,  pp.  273. 


painted,  but,  with  some  of  the  others, 
Franklin  particularly  so,  violence  is  done 
to  the  preconceived  notions  of  the  careful 
student  of  history.  The  popularity  which 
its  predecessors  have  received  will  be 
shared  to  a  great  extent  by  this  volume. 

The  new  novel,  "Margaret's  Engage- 
ment,"* by  an  anonymous  writer,  is  cast 
in  the  prevailing  mould  of  recent  English 
novels.  The  heroine,  who  is  a  silly  young 
damsel,  with  a  belief  in  her  own  acuteness, 
comes  to  grief  through  her  own  folly. 
She  believes  her  lover  to  have  been,  guilty 
of  murder,  and  undei  takes,  by  various  ex- 
pedients, to  provoke  his  remorse,  and  en- 
joy his  mental  suffering.  The  result  is  to 
be  expected;  but  the  author  has  shown 
some  perseverance— we  cannot  add  "and 
ingenuity" — in  resaving  her  from  the  con- 
sequences. The  characters  are  by  no 
means  new,  if  we  except  Aunt  Mabel  and 
her  cat;  but  the  former  is  a  gushing  ab- 
surdity, and  the  latter  only  differs  from 
other  quadrupeds  of  his  kind  in  his  name. 
The  story  has  a  moderate  amount  of  in- 
terest; but,  alter  reading  it,  we  were  oblig- 
ed to  refer  to  L  again,  in  order  to  search 
for  its  points.  The  scenes  in  which  the 
sick  millionaire  figures  ar a  the  best  in  the 
book.  The  sleep-walking  scene,  though 
not  novel,  is  worked  up  with  dramatic  ef- 
fect. If  a  first  production,  the  book  pro- 
mists  nothing  startling  in  the  future  from 
the  unknown  author. 

A  work  of  more  than  ordinary  merit  in 
its  conception,  though  executed  coarsely, 
is  Mr.  Robinson's  story,  "Anne  Judge. "f 
The  plot  is  ingenious,  the  incidents  strik- 
ing, though  verging  on  the  extravagant, 
and  the  characters  most  admirably  drawn. 
Between  the  two  friends,  Delancey  and 
Aymard,  there  is  a  well-considered  con- 
trast, and  each  is  an  admirable  foil  to  the 
other.  Old  Judge  is  the  most  intensely 
selfish  wretch  possible  to  conceive,  and  is 
dsposed  of  by  the  author  at  the  critical 
moment,  in  the  only  possible  way.  The 
heroine  herself  grows  on  the  reader  bit  by 
bit.  The  mother  of  Delancy  is  simply  an 
impossibility,  knowing  Anne's  connections 
and  antecedents — especially  when  the  real 
name  and  position  of  the  housekeeper  are 
developed— she  would  have  naturally  made 
some  opposition  to  the  proposed  match. 
Anne's  mother,  too,  becomes  inconsistent 
at  the  last  with  herself.  The  story  is  full 
of  interest,  but  its  style  and  mode  of  man- 
agement remind  us  at  times  of  Wilkie  Col- 
lins, Rea -le,  Dickens  and  Miss  Bronte— a 
singular  compound. 

*  Margaret's  Engagement.  A  Novel.  New  York: 
Harper  &  Brothers.    Imp.  8vo.,  pp.  112. 

fAnne  Judge,  Spinster.  By  Frederick  W.  Robin, 
pon.  New  York :  Robert  M.  Be  Witt.  Imp.  8vo.,  pp- 
193. 
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— The  Lynchburg  Virginian  takes  excep- 
tions to  the  leading  article  of  The  Old 
Guakd  lor  January,  and  accuses  us  of  "ig- 
norance" or  "  disingenuousness"  in  saying 
that  Harrison  was  a  "weak  and  harmless 
man,"  "without  record,"  and  reminds  us 
that  he  had  been  Governor  of  the  North- 
west Territory,  and  member  of  Congress. 
Well,  his  having  filled  those  offices  was  cer- 
tainly no  record  proving  fitness  for  the 
Presidential  office.  We  suppose  that  all 
who  are  at  all  posted  in  the  political  histo- 
ry of  these  times  know  perfectly  well  that 
Gen.  Harrison  was  indebted  for  his  nomi- 
nation to  his  obscurity  in  the  field  of  poli- 
tics. The  same  policy  dictated  his  nomi- 
nation that  brought  about  the  nomination 
of  Lincoln.  Our  object  was  to  show  why 
the  Harrison  canvass  was  made  such  a 
mountebank  campaign.  AH  our  state- 
ments on  this  matter  are  strictly  true.  No 
such  mountebank  scenes  were  resorted  to 
when  Clay  was  the  nominee  of  the  Whig 
party.  It  would  have  been  an  insult  to  a 
man  of  Clay's  great  ability  and  exalted 
statesmanship  to  have  enacted  in  his  name 
the  "coon-skin"  and  "hard-cider"  scenes 
of  the  Harrison  campaign.  It  was  the 
folly  of  such  nominations,  to  the  neglect 
of  the  truly  great  and  representative  men 
of  the  Whig  party,  that  it  owes  its  distinc- 
tion. The  Lynchburg  Virginian  thinks 
our  article  was  an  "insult  to  the  Old  Line 
Whigs."  We  think  we  know  something  of 
the  proud  and  manly  temper  of  the  "Old 
Line"  Wh  gs;  and  if  there  is  one  living 
that  does  not  feel  disgust  on  looking  back 
at  the  mountebank  Harrison  campaign,  he 
is  certainly  an  exception  to  the  honored 
remains  of  that  once  glorious  party.  The 
Harrison  campaign  was  conducted  by  the 
Nen  Line  Whis,  while  the  true  Old  Line, 
in  silence,  hid  the  chagrin  with  which 
they  saw  statesmanship  neglected,  and 
politics  degraded  into  a  senseless  brawling 
noise.  If  our  article  on  the  "Tricks  of 
President-maiing"   was  an  insult  to  the 


Whigs,  what  was  it  to  the  Democrats? — 
for  we  censured  the  Democratic  party  quite 
as  much  as  the  old  Whig  party.  It  was 
mountebank  campaigning  that  we  aimed  at, 
and  we  are  astonished  that  any  gentleman 
capable  of  comprehending  the  agency  of 
such  campaigns  in  bringing  our  country 
into  its  present  utter  demoralization  and 
ruin  should  take  offence  at  our  remark  . 
We  are  not  fighting  the  battles  of  any 
party  in  any  partisan  sense.  Our  sole  ob- 
ject is  the  defence  of  the  sacred  principles 
of  government  on  which  the  Union  was 
founded  by  our  forefathers. 

— The  Rev.  Dr.  Bellows  is  as  clear  as 
mud  on  the  subject  of  the  soul.  He  tells 
us  that  "the  ancient  philosopher  s  had  tole- 
rably clear  ideas  of  the  nature  of  the  soul." 
But,  as  the  ancient  philosophers  were 
somewhat  divergent  in  their  views  on  this 
subject,  the  reverend  gentleman  would 
have  helped  us  to  a  better  understanding 
of  his  meaning,  had  he  told  us  what  an- 
cient philosophers  he  meant  to  refer  tc. 
Hippo  and  Thales  believed  that  the  soul 
consisted  of  water ;  Heraclitus,  Demo  Tu- 
tus and  Hipparchus  of  fire;  some  of  the 
disciples  of  Thales,  of  air  ;  Hippocrates,  of 
fire  and  water ;  Zenophanus,  of  water  and 
earth  ;  Parmenides,  of  earth  and  fire ;  Em- 
pedocles,  of  all  the  four  elements  ;  and 
Critias,  of  blood.  Here  is  certainly  a  wide 
field  for  a  man  to  pick  from  in  definitely 
settling  upon  some  perfectly  tangible  no- 
tions about  the  soul. 

— Judge  Woodward  has  already  proved 
himself  as  able  a  debater  in  Congress  as 
he  was  jurist  upon  the  bench.  His  late 
speech  upon  the  currency  of  the  country 
is,  we  think,  one  of  the  ablest  speeches 
ever  made  in  Congress,  and  is  absolutely 
unanswerable.  Nor  does  he  fail  to  de- 
nounce in  fitting  terms  the  monstrous 
crime  of  impoverishing  the  white  race  to 
let  negroes  eat  the  bread  of  idleness.  He 
says  :  "Let  the  country  understand,  there- 
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fore,  that  one  hundred  millions  of  their 
money  go  annually  to  seitinoj  up  the  ne- 
gro to  rule  over  white  men.  *  *  *  But 
this  is  not  all  the  negro  is  costing  us.  *  * 
There  are  three  and  a  half  millions  more 
of  money  thrown  away  upon  the  negro. 
The  secretary  says  the  freedmen,  as  a  peo- 
ple, are  making  rapid  progress  in  educa- 
tion, and  mechanic  arts,  and  in  all  branches 
of  industry,  and  surely  they  ought  to  be, 
for  no  white  men  were  ever  so  cared  for 
by  this  government;  fed,  clothed,  warmed, 
educated,  doctored,  and  carried  about  the 
country  at  the  expense  of  the  govern- 
ment." Is  not  such  a  picture  enough  to 
inspire  the  white  race  in  America  with  a 
feeling  of  shame  and  revenge?  Then  this 
report,  referred  to  by  Judge  Woodward,  of 
the  progress  of  the  negroes,  is  nocoriously 
false  in  every  respect.  The  only  progress 
the  negroes  are  making  is  towards  their 
natural  barbarism.  They  are  already  pro- 
gressing in  the  South  as  they  have  pro- 
gressed in  Hajari,  Jamaica,  Trinidad,  Bar- 
badoes,  Surinam,  and  any  other  spot 
where  they  have  been  let  loose  from  the 
control  of  the  white  race. 

— The  following  painful  paragraph  is 
goino;  the  rounds  of  an  exchange:  "Mr. 
William  Gilmore  Simms,  the  novelist  and 
poet,  is  living  in  South  Carolina  in  very 
destitute  circumstances.  He  is  near  eighty 
years  of  ag.>."  This,  we  think,  adds  at 
least  fifteen  extra  years  to  Mr.  Simms'  age. 
Belore  the  war,  he  ws  in  independent  cir- 
cumstances. He  was  living  in  a  splendid 
mansion  near  Charleston,  pursuing  his  lite- 
rary labors,  and  was  in  no  legal  sense  a 
"be  ligerent."  But  a  squad  of  soldiers, 
under  command  of  "  Sherman  the  Hun," 
fired  his  mansion,  and  burned  it  to  the 
ground,  destroying  one  of  the  mo  t  splen- 
did and  valuable  private  libraries  in  Ameri- 
ca, numbering  over  fourteen  thousand  vol- 
umes, besides  a  rare  collection  of  works  of 
Virtu  and  art.  If  the  veins  of  "Sherman 
the  Hun"  contained  silver  and  gold,  it 
would  be  perfectly  just  to  drain  every  drop 
of  blood  out  of  them  to  repair,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  wrongs  of  this  worthy  disci- 
ple of  literature  and  art.  \N  ho  can  think 
of  these  things,  without  feeling  his  own 
blood  burn  to  his  fingers'  ends  w  ith  the 
passion  of  horror  and  revenge  ?  Had  the 
scoundrels  who  have  done  these  things  forty 
thousand  lives  apiece,  they  have  foifeited 


them  all  a  thousand  times !  History,  at 
least,  must  have  a  he  J  for  all  such  inhuman 
wretches  as  "Sherman  ihe  Hun."  Their 
names  must  go  down,  covered  with  the  ha- 
tred, ihe  scorn  and  hisses  of  mankind ! 
Those  who  do  not  hate  them  will  be  them- 
selves hated.  Those  who  do  not  curse  them 
will  be  themselves  cursed.  What  re  ison  is 
there  why  "Gibbs  the  Pirate"  should  be  a 
more  execrated  name  than  "Sherman  the 
Hun  ?"  The  latter  has  certainly  been  a 
hundred  thousand  times  the  greater  scourge 
of  mankind. 

— The  Tribune  declares  that  Mayor  Hoff- 
man is  "regardless  of  gentlemanly  in- 
stincts," because  in  his  speech  at  the  New 
England  dinner  he  alluded  to  the  number 
of  pianos  which  the  Yankee  officers  brought 
home  from  the  South.  Of  course,  only 
those  who  stole  the  pianos  and  spoons  of 
the  southern  people  have  the  "instincts  of 
gentlemen, "  according  to  the  moral  ideas 
of  the  "  God  and  morality  party." 

—Occasionally  we  see  notices  of  meet- 
ings of  political  mulattoes,  who  boldly  re- 
solve that  they  are  in  favor  of  a  "  white 
man's  government."  Then  why  not  come 
all  the  way  over  to  the  white  man's  party, 
instead  of  trying  to  find  out  some  middle 
region  between  the  black  and  white  party  ? 

— A  new  Democratic  paper,  ably  con- 
ducted by  Messrs.  Rock  and  Gibbon,  has 
been  started  in  Uniontown,  Pa.  Its  title 
is  '•  The  Genius  of  Liberty"  and  its  politics 
are  of  the  right  kind  to  meet  the  wants  of 
the  hour.  It  uses  a  good  sledgehammer, 
instead  of  &  feather,  on  the  braz.n  head  of 
despotism. 

—Theodore  Tilton,  the  editor  of  the  In- 
dependent, has  been  sight-seeing  in  Wash- 
ington, and  he  says,  editorially,  in  his  pa- 
per :  "Occasionally  a  Presidential  candi- 
date is  seen  fuddled  in  the  streets  ;  but  as 
this  only  happens  on  Suuday,  it  eannot  be 
said  to  interfere  with  public  business." 
And  yet  we  have  no  doubt  that  this  double 
distLled  praying  editor  of  the  ultra-radical 
Independent  will  vole  for  Grant  to  be  Presi- 
dent, notwithstanding  he  declares  that  he 
has  seen  him  drunk  in  the  streets  of  Wash- 
ington on  Sunday.  Grant  can  no  more 
help  getting  drunk  than  Theodore  Tilton 
can  help  running  i  fter  the  vituperative  po- 
li  ics  of  Anna  Dickinson.  Grant  is  always 
good-natured  when  drunk  ;  but  Tilton  and 
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Anna  Dickinson  are  most  ill-natured  when 
most  sober.  We  therefore  prefer  Grant 
drunk  to  Tilton  sober.  In  fact,  the  General 
is  invariably  most  agreeable  when  in  a  state 
which  Tilton  calls  "fuddled."  But  judg- 
ing from  the  editorials  of  the  Independent, 
Tilton  is  never  "agreeable,"  drunk  or  so- 
ber. But  we  never  heard  of  his  being 
drunk — perhaps  it  would  improve  him  to 
follow  the  example  of  the  Presidential  can- 
didate. 

—Gilbert  J.  Beebe,  Esq.,  the  very  able 
editor  of  the  Banner  of  Liberty,  reierring 
to  the  revolutionary  and  despotic  acts  of 
Congress,  says:  "Think  of  your  necks, 
gentlemen  !  Remember  the  fate  of  the 
Robespierres,  Dantoqs  and  Marats !"  A 
single  pound  of  such  brave  words  is  worth 
more  than  even  a  ton  of  argument  in  deal- 
ing with  such  madcaps.  The  usurpers 
have  no  reason,  but  they  have  throats. 

— The  N>w  York  Tribune  calls  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon  "a  low  charletan."  That 
is,  we  suppose,  in  comparison  with  the 
transcendently  cultivated,  accomplished, 
and  elevated  late  lamented  Mr.  Lincoln. 

— Senator  Frelinghuysen,  the  shameless 
politician,  who  holds  illegally  his  seat  in 
the  Senate,  from  New  Jersey,  in  a  late 
speech,  said:  "The  people's  representa- 
tives, and  all  men  of  average  ability,  have 
pronounced  the  Reconstruction  acts  Con- 
stitutional." Well,  the  people  themselves 
have  pronounced  them  unconstitutional,  as 
the  Supreme  Court  undoubtedly  will  also ; 
then,  what  becomes  of  the  decision  of  the 
people's  representatives,  and  of  the  small 
squad  of  demented  negro  maniacs  of 
'■average  ability?"  Mr.  Frelinghuysen 
talks  the  nonsense  of  a  school-boy;  and 
that  is  about  the  "average"  of  his  ability. 
He  was  a  shallow  lawyer,  and  makes  a 
worse  statesman. 

— The  article  in  this  number  of  The 
Old  Guabd,  on  "The  Destitution  of  the 
South,"  is  an  able  and  perfectly  reliable 
account  of  the  "best  government  the 
world  ever  saw"  in  that  portion  of  our  free 
and  happy  country.  It  will  be  read  with 
aching  heart  and  fiery  brain  by  all  who 
have  not  had  the  common  sentiment  of 
manhood  and  justice  crushed  within  thein. 
It  afflicts  every  good  man  with  a  sentiment 
of  pain  that  the  wretches  who  inflict  these 
tortures  upon  the  white   people    of  the 


South  are  allowed  to  live.  If  ever  a  set  of 
tyrants  and  scoundrels  forfeited  the  right 
to  live,  surely  these  are  such. 

— In  a  late  speech,  somewhere  in  Ohio, 
Judge  Thurman,  United  States  Senator 
elect  from  that  State,  said:  "Out  of  the 
gross  product  of  the  industry  of  the  coun- 
try, the  government  takes  from  you  seven 
hundred  millions  of  dollars — that  is,  more 
than  one-third  of  the  whole  gross  product 
of  the  industry  of  the  country."  And 
this  is  the  luxury  the  people  enjoy  as  a  re- 
ward for  having  suffered  themselves  to  be 
drawn  into  a  brutal  war  to  make  negroes 
their  equals,  under  the  bald  fraud  of  ' ;  sav- 
ing the  Union." 

— The  Senate's  bill  to  remove  disabili- 
ties to  reconstruction  would  have  better 
served  the  purpose  of  effectually  removing 
all  such  "disabilities"  by  voting  some 
hundred  hatters  for  Congress. 

— Senator  Wilson  pronounced  Senator 
Doolittle's  speech  "unpatriotic  and  inhu- 
man," because  it  advocated,  to  some  ex- 
tent, the  liberty  and  rights  of  white  men. 
Negroes  are  the  only  human  beings  worth 
looking  alter. 

— General  Banks,  in  his  Congressional 
report  on  the  naturalization  question,  •  akes 
occasion  to  praise  the  new  German  Union 
of  several  States,  and  says:  "It  seeks  to 
hold  the  States  together  by  consent,  not  by 
force;"  and,  he  adds,  "the  United  States 
of  America  might  adopt  with  profit  many 
of  its  just  and  wise  provisions."  We 
think  so  too.  But  what  has  General  Banks 
been  doing  for  the  last  seven  years  but 
to  change  this  American  Union  from  one 
of  consent  into  one  of  force?  The  thin: 
he  praises  in  the  new  German  Union  is 
precisely  the  thing  he  and  his  party  have 
been  trying  to  destroy  in  our  own  country. 
The  freedom  he  so  much  admires  at  a  dis- 
tance, he  has  been,  and  is  still,  doing  his 
utmost  to  destroy  at  home.  The  Mongrel 
traitors  to  the  government  formed  by  our 
forefathers  have  murdered  more  than  a 
million  of  men  in  perpetrating  the  mon- 
strous crime  of  turning  this  government 
from  one  of  consent  into  one  of  force.  Our 
doctrine  is,  that  this  government  must  be 
restore  I  to  the  free  basis  of  consent,  or 
self-government  ;  and,  therefore,  that  all 
which  has  been  done  by  th"  force  princple 
must  be  repudiated  and  utterly  wiped  out. 
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There  is  no  other  road  back  to  the  Union 
that  dates  from  Washington's  time.  The 
man  who  talks  of  restoring  the  Union 
without  utterly  ignoring  all  that  the  co- 
ercive and  despotic  principle  of  the  war 
has  done,  certainly  needs  a  new  head  as 
well  as  a  new  heart.  If  we  are  not  permit- 
ted to  say  that  such  a  man  is  a  knave,  we 
must  be  allowed  to  thiuk  him  a  fool.  Are 
these  hard  words  ?  But  are  they  not  true  ? 
Who  will,  who  dare,  attempt  to  reconcile 
the  coercive  principle  of  military  rule  with 
the  freedom  of  States  ? 

— The  following  extract  from  a  private 
letter,  written  by  a  Democratic  editor,  ex- 
presses, we  have  no  doubt,  the  sentiments 
of  many  who  have  heretofore  inclined  to 
follow  what  is  called  policy  to  the  sacrifice 
of  principle  : 

"  C.   Cliauncey  Burr,  Esq. : 

"  Deak  Sir— I  have  been  thinking  that  I 
owe  you  an  apology.  Several  months  ago, 
in  one  of  your  able  leaders  in  The  Old 
Guard,  you  declared  that  every  Demo- 
cratic editor  who  spoke  praisinglv  of  Grant 
was  simply  aiding  the  Radical  party,  and 
adding  to  the  popularity  of  its  men,  if  not 
of  its  principles.  At  the  time,  I  strongly 
demurred  to  your  idea,  but  I  now  see  that 
you  were  right,  and  I  entirely  wrong.  In- 
deed I  am  impelled  to  recant  all  my  dis- 
agreement with  your  course  during  the 
war.  You  were  right  all  the  time,  although 
I  did  not  then  think  so.  The  result  of  the 
war  is  now  seen  to  be  so  near  what  you  all 
the  time  declared  it  would  be,  that  it  is 
but  an  act  of  justice  in  those  who  ventured 
to  censure  you  to  frankly  confess  that  they 
were  in  error.  I  tor  one  own  up.  I  pro- 
foundly regret  that  my  course  was  not  all 
the  time,  like  yours,  in  opposition  to  the 
war.  While  lamenting  secession,  you  de- 
er red  that  war  was  a  worse  evil,  which 
would  end  not  only  in  the  destruction  of 
the  Union  our  fathers  made,  but  in  the 
loss  of  liberty,  and  in  the  utter  demorati- 
z  ition  and  impoverishment  of  the  people. 
Again  let  me  say  youwera  right,  and  I  am 
now,  my  dear  sir,  prepared  to  go  the  fall 
length  of  your  present  position  in  affirm- 
ing that  there  is  no  way  out  of  our  present 
limbo,  but  to  retrace,  as  you  express  it, 
*  the  wnole  fiary  path  over  which,  we  have 
come  into  this  place  of  death.'  " 

We  cannot  give  more  space  to  our 
friend's  letter,  but  we  rejoice,  not  so  much 
that  he  at  last  approves  of  the  course  of 
The  Old  Guard,  as  that  the  cause  ^f  true 


Democracy  will,   for  the  future,   have  in 
him  an  able  defender. 

— We  notice  that  ex-Governor  Seymour, 
of  Connecticut,  is  announced  in  several 
places  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  on 
"  Trans- Caucasia."  It  is,  we  are  sure,  one 
of  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  lec- 
tures ever  delivered  before  a  popular  au- 
dience. Gov.  Seymour  traveled  through 
that  country  in  1858,  and,  while  being  a 
correct  and  cautious  observer,  no  one  pos- 
sesses a  purer  diction.  We  rejoice  to  see 
gentlemen  of  his  taste  and  ability  called 
into  the  field  of  popular  lecturing  in  this 
country.  There  is  no  way  in  which  enter- 
tainment and  instruction  can  be  so  happily 
combined  as  in  the  lecture-room,  bvit  un- 
fortunately in  our  country,  for  many  years, 
the  field  has  been  mostly  occupied  by  men 
of  poor  mental  resources,  and  worse  cha- 
racter. There  have,  of  course,  been  some 
honorable  exceptions,  but  the  great  majo- 
rity of  our  popular  lectures  have  been  in- 
sufferable jargon,  or  the  wildest  and  most 
unprincipled  partizan  harangues. 

— Mr.  Sumner  declares  that  the  negroes 
are  "progressing  in  education."  We  deny 
it.  Let  tae  gentleman  bring  forward  a 
single  f-pecimen  of  an  educated  negro,  in 
the  white  man's  meaning  of  an  e  iucat  d 
man.  We  know  that  five  thousand  years 
have  produced  no  such  specimen.  It  is 
twenty  years  since  Mr.  Gliddon  made  this 
chal  enge  :  "Let  any  one  quote  to  me  one 
single  line  written  by  a  negro  worth  re- 
membering." Mahommed  refused  th>  ne- 
groes the  gift  of  prophecy  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  incapable  of  receiving  or 
imparting  education.  He  attributed  the 
white  and  black  races  to  a  different  origin 
or  creation.  He  affirmed  that  difference  in 
the  intellectual  an  1  moral  nature  of  tha  two 
races  was  as  great  as  in  the  r  physical  cha- 
racteristics. And  history  has  abundantly 
shown  that  the  great  Arabian  philosopher 
was  right.  All  efforts  to  educate  negroes 
have  been  time  and  means  thrown  away, 
in  a  worse,  or  more  useless  undertaking 
than  in  attempting  to  educate  Indi  ms.  All 
the  senseless  platitudes  of  the  Senate  cham- 
ber, on  the  subject  of  educating  negroes, 
are  proofs  of  the  ignorance  or  th-:  dishon- 
esty of  those  who  use  them. 
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The  subject  of  this  article  is  not 
only  of  vital  interest  at  this  mo- 
ment, but  it  is  one  of  profound  im- 
portance as  a  general  principle,  af- 
fecting the  stability  and  endurance 
of  our  free  institutions.  In  none 
of  the  recent  debates  of  the  so- 
called  Congress,  so  far  as  we  have 
seen,  has  the  subject  received  the 
attention  due  to  its  very  great  im- 
portance. If  one  branch  of  the  Fe- 
deral Government  is  allowed  to 
usurp  the  duties  and  powers  of  ano- 
ther branch,  the  balance  of  the  whole 
system  is  overthrown,  and  nothing 
but  conflict  and  destruction  can  fol- 
low. The  right,  now  asserted  by  the 
Rump  Senate,  to  prevent  the  Pre- 
sident from  exercising  the  clearly 
executive  power  of  removing  an  ob- 
noxious and  unfaithful  subordinate, 
has  never  before  been  claimed  in 
the  practical  operations  of  this  Gov- 
ernment.    In  the  Congress  of  1789, 


the  very  year  of  the  establishment 
of  the  Federal  Constitution,  Mr. 
Madison  said  :  "  It  is  evidently  the 
intention  of  the  Constitution  that 
the  first  magistrate  should  be  res- 
ponsible for  the  executive  depart- 
ment ;  so  far,  therefore,  as  we  do 
not  make  the  officers  who  are  to  aid 
him  in  the  duties  of  that  depart- 
ment responsible  to  him,  he  is  not 
responsible  to  his  country."  Now 
the  whole  subsequent  history  of  our 
government  is  proof  that  such  has 
been  the  uniform  understanding  of 
every  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  claim  of  the  present 
Rump  Congress,  therefore,  is  novel, 
and  without  precedent ;  and  is  evi- 
dently put  forward,  not  in  good 
faith,  but  as  a  measure  of  sedition 
and  revolution. 

This  whole  question  wag  discus- 
sed at  great  length,  in  Congress,  in 
1789,  when   Mr.  Madison   prefaced 
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his  argument  with  these  thoughtful 
words : 

"  I  feel  the  importance  of  the  question, 
and  know  that  our  decision  will  involve 
the  decision  of  all  similar  cases.  The  de- 
cision that  is  at  this  time  made  will  be- 
come the  permanent  exposition  of  the 
Constitution;  and  on  a  permanent  exposi- 
tion of  the  Constitution  will  depend  the 
genius  and  character  of  the  whole  Gov- 
ernment. It  will  depend,  perhaps,  on  this 
decision  whether  the  Government  shall 
retain  the  equilibrium  which  the  Consti- 
tution intended,  or  take  a  direction  to- 
waids  aristocracy,  or  anarchy,  among  the 
members  of  the  Government.  Hence,  how 
careful  ought  we  to  be  to  give  a  true  direc- 
tion to  a  power  so  critically  circumstanced. 
It  is  incumbent  on  us  to  weigh  with  par- 
ticular attention  the  opinions  which  have 
been  advanced.  I  own  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  I  feel  great  anxiety  upon  this  ques- 
tion— I  feel  an  anxiety,  because  I  am  call- 
ed upon  to  give  a  decision  in  a  case  that 
may  affect  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  Government  under  which  we  act,  and 
liberty  itself." 

Such  was  the  solemnity  and  ear- 
nestness with  which  the  men  who 
framed  this  government  discussed 
this  question  of  the  right  of  the 
President  to  remove  the  agents  of 
executive  power,  without  the  inter- 
ference of  the  legislative  depart- 
ment. Madison  argued  with  great 
power  that  the  right  of  removal  of 
the  agents  of  the  executive  depart- 
ment is  purely  an  executive  right, 
not  to  be  called  in  question  by  any 
other  of  the  co-ordinate  branches. 
In  pointing  out  the  dangers  of 
blending  the  powers  of  the  distinct 
departments,  he  said : 

"  There  is  another  maxim  which  ought 
to  direct  us  in  expounding  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  is  of  great  importance.  It  is 
laid  down  in  most  of  the  Constitutions,  or 
bills  of  rights,  in  the  republics  of  Ame- 
rica ;  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  political  writ- 
ings of  most  celebrated  civilians,  and  is 


everywhere  held  essential  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  liberty.  That  the  three  great  de- 
partments of  government  be  kept  separate 
and  distinct,  and,  if  in  any  case,  they  are 
blinded,  it  is  in  order  to  admit  a  practical 
qualification,  in  order  more  effectually  to 
guard  against  an  entire  consolidation.  I 
think,  therefore,  when  we  review  the  seve- 
ral parts  of  this  Constitution,  where  it 
says  that  the  legislative  powers  shall  be 
vested  in  a  Congress  of  the  United  States 
under  certain  exceptions,  and  the  execu- 
tive power  vested  in  the  President,  with 
certain  exceptions,  we  must  suppose  they 
were  intended  to  be  kept  separate  in  all 
cases  in  which  they  are  not  blended,  and 
ought,  consequently,  to  expound  the  Con- 
stitution so  as  to  blend  them  as  little  as 
possible.  *  *  *  Vest  the  powers  of  re- 
moval in  the  Senate,  jointly  with  the  Pre- 
sident, and  you  abolish  at  once  the  great 
principle  of  unity  and  responsibility  in  the 
executive  department,  which  was  intended 
for  the  security  of  liberty  and  the  public 
good.  If  the  President  should  alone  pos- 
sess the  power  of  removal  from  office, 
those  who  are  employed  in  the  execution 
ot  the  law  will  be  in  their  proper  situation, 
and  the  chain  of  dependence  be  preserved; 
the  lowest  officer,  the  middle  grade,  and 
the  highe  t,  will  depend  on  the  President, 
and  the  President  on  the  community.  The 
chain  of  dependence,  therefore,  terminates 
in  the  supreme  body — namely,  the  peo- 
ple." 

What  Mr.  Madison  meant  was 
that  the  President  cannot  be  an- 
swerable to  the  Senate  for  the  exer- 
cise of  his  executive  powers  of  re- 
moval, as  his  responsibility  termi- 
nates not  in  the  Senate  but  in  the 
whole  people  who  elected  him.  The 
Constitution  imposes  a  check  upon 
the  character  of  executive  appoint- 
ments by  referring  them  to  the  Se- 
nate for  confirmation,  but  here  the 
constitutional  powers  of  the  Senate 
in  the  matter  end.  It  can  say  who 
shall  not  be  confirmed,  but  it  has 
no  constitutional  business  with  the 
question  who  of  the  executive  agents 
shall  or  shall  not  be  removed.  Such 
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was  the   opinion   of  the    "father  of 
the  Constitution." 

But  let  us  see  what  a  picture  Mr. 
Madison  drew  of  the  consequences 
of  allowing  the  Senate  to  interfere 
with  executive  removals  : 

"Take  the  other  supposition,  that  the 
power  of  removal  should  be  vested  in  the 
Senate,  on  the  principle  that  the  power  to 
displace  is  necessarily  connected  with  the 
power  to  appoint.  It  is  declared  by  the 
Constitution,  that  we  may  by  law  vest  the 
appointment  of  inferior  officers  in  the 
heads  of  departments,  the  power  of  re- 
moval being  incidental,  as  stated  by  some 
gentlemen.  Where  does  this  terminate? 
If  'you  begin  with  the  subordinate  officers, 
they  are  dependent  on  their  superior,  he 
on  the  next  superior,  and  he  on  whom  ? — 
on  the  Senate,  a  permanent  body,  by  its 
peculiar  mode  of  election,  in  reality  exist- 
ing forever — a  body  possessing  that  por- 
tion of  aristocratic  power  which  the  Con- 
stitution, no  doubt,  thought  wise  to  be 
established  in  the  system,  but  which  some 
have  strongly  excepted  against.  And  let 
me  ask,  gentlemen,  is  there  equal  security 
in  this  case  as  in  the  other?  Shall  we 
trust  the  Senate,  responsible  to  individual 
legislatures,  rather  than  the  person  who  is 
responsible  to  the  whole  community  ?  It 
is  true,  the  Senate  do  not  hold  their  offices 
for  life,  like  aristocracies,  recorded  in  the 
historic  page;  yet,  the  fact  is,  they  will  not 
possess  that  responsibility  tor  the  exercise 
of  executive  powers  which  would  render 
it  safe  for  us  to  vest  such  powers  in  them. 
What  an  aspect  will  this  give  to  the  ex- 
ecutive !  Instead  of  keeping  the  depart- 
ments of  government  distinct,  you  make 
an  executive  out  of  one  branch  of  the 
legislature;  you  make  the  executive  a  two- 
headed  monster,  to  use  the  expression  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
L  vermore) ;  you  destroy  the  great  princi- 
ple of  resp  nsibility,  and,  perhaps,  have 
the  cre.uure  divided  in  its  will,  defeating 
the  very,  pur .  oses  for  which  an  unity  in 
the  executive  was  instituted.  *  *  *  If 
any.hing  in  its  nature  is  executive,  it  must 
be  thai  p  .wcr  wnichis  employed  in  super- 
intending and  seeing  that  the  laws  are 
faithfully  executed;  the  laws  cannot  be 
executed  but  by  officers  appointed  for  that 
purpose;   therefore,   those  who    are   over 


such  officers  naturally  possess  the  execu- 
tive power.  It  any  other  doctrine  is  ad- 
mitted, what  is  the  consequence?  You 
may  set  the  Senate  at  the  head  of  the  ex- 
ecutive department,  or  you  may  require 
that  the  officers  hold  their  places  during 
the  pleasure  of  this  branch  of  the  legisla- 
ture, if  you  cannot  go  so  far  as  to  say  we 
shall  appoint  them;  and  by  this  means 
you  link  together  two  bianches  of  the 
Government  which  the  preservation  of 
liberty  requires  to  be  constantly  separat- 
ed." 

Such  were  the  unanswerable  ar- 
guments of  the  great  man  who  has 
been  called  the  "  father  of  the  Con- 
stitution." Arguments  delivered  at 
the  very*  foundation  of  the  Consti- 
tution, when  its  character  and  de- 
sign were  fresh  in  the  minds  of  its 
framers.  To  the  same  effect  we  can 
quote  another  of  the  greatest  minds 
of  our  constitutional  perid.  We  re- 
fer to  Fisher  Ames,  who  said  : 

"The  question,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the 
Constitution,  is  this  :  whether  it  has  vested 
the  sole  power  of  removing  in  the  Presi- 
dent aloae,  or  whether  it  is  to  take  place  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Se- 
nate. ®  -'  It  must,  be  admitted  that  the 
Constitution  is  not  explicit  on  the  point  in 
contest,  yet  the  Constitution  strongly  in- 
fers that  the  power  is  in  the  President  alone. 
It  is  declared  that  the  executive  power  shall 
be  vested  in  the  President.  Under  these 
terms,  all  the  powers  properly  belonging  to 
the  executive  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment are  given,  and  such  only  taken  away 
as  are  expressly  excepted.  In  the  Consti- 
tution the  President  is  required  to  see  the 
laws  faithfully  executed.  He  cannot  do 
this  without  he  has  a  control  over  officers 
appointed  to  aid  him  m  the  performance  of 
his  duty.  Take  this  power  out  of  his  hands, 
and  you  virtually  strip  him  of  his  authority ; 
you  virtually  destroy  his  responsibility,  the 
great  security  which  the  Constitution  holds 
out  to  the  people  of  America.  The  Presi- 
dent, I  contend,  has  expressly  the  power  of 
nominating  and  appointing,  though  he  must 
obtain  the  consent  of  the  Senate.  He  is 
the  agent ;  the  Senate  may  prevent  his  act- 
ing, but  cannot  act  themselves.    °    •  The 
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executive  department  should  ever  be  inde- 
pendent, and  sufficiently  energetic  to  de- 
feat the  attempts  of  either  branch  of  the 
Legislature  to  usurp  its  prerogative.  But 
the  proposed  coiatrol  of  the  Senate  is  setting 
that  body  above  the  President  ;  it  tends  to 
establish  an  aristocracy.  And  at  the  mo- 
ment we  are  endangering  the  principles  of 
our  free  and  excellent  Constitution,  gentle- 
men are  undertaking  to  amuse  the  ppople 
with  the  sound  of  liberty.  If  their  ideas 
Should  succeed,  a  principle  of  mortality 
will  be  infused  into  a  government  which  the 
lovers  of  mankind  have  wished  might  last 
to  the  end  of  the  world.  With 'a  mixture  of 
the  executive  and  legislative  powers  in  one 
bi>dy,  no  government  can  long  remain  un- 
corrupt.  With  a  corrupt  executive,  liberty 
may  long  retain  a  trembling  existence. 
With  a  corrupt  Legislature,  it  is  impossible; 
the  vitals  of  the  Constitution  would  be  mor- 
tified, and  death  must  follow  in  every  step. 
A  government  thus  formed  would  be  the 
most  formidable  curse  that  could  befall  this 
country.  Perhaps  an  enlightened  people 
might  timely  foresee  and  correct  the  error  ; 
but  if  a  season  was  allowed  for  such  a  com- 
pound to  grow  and  produce  its  natural 
fruits,  it  would  either  banish  liberty,  or  the 
people  would  be  driven  to  exercise  their  in- 
alienable rights,  and  destroy  '  a  monster 
whose  voracious  and  capacious  jaws  would 
crush  and  swallow  up  themselves  and  their 
posterity." 

This  was  the  way  the  great  men 
talked  who  formed  this  govern- 
ment. They  believed,  and  they 
proclaimed,  in  words  of  burning 
eloquence,  that  if  the  time  should 
ever  come  when  the  legisla- 
tive branch  of  the  Government 
should  usurp  the  functions  of  the 
executive,  the  liberty  of  the  people 
would  be  overthrown,  unless  they 
should  possess  the  virtue  and  the 
courage  to  "destroy  the  monster" 
at  a  single  blow.  Shade  of  the  im- 
mortal Fisher  Ames,  behold  your 
country  now  experiencing  the  very 
despotism  which  you  had  the  sa- 
gacity to  dread  seventy-nine  years 
agol      But,    alas!    where  %ifk  the 


brave  and  virtuous  men  who  are 
"  to  destroy  the  monster  whose  vo- 
racious and  capacious  jaws"  are 
devouring  our  liberties?  They  are 
not  here.  "We  are  an  emasculated 
generation,  or  this  vile  mob,  calling 
itself  Congress,  would  have  been 
strangled  eighteen  months  ago  !  If 
it  had  committed  but  a  single  ag- 
gression, in  the  way  of  usurping 
the  functions  of  the  executive  de- 
partment of  the  Government,  it 
might  have  been  overlooked  as  an 
inconsidered  or  accidental  event, 
but  it  has  committed  a  series  of 
usurpations  which  prove,  beyond 
all  doubt,  its  design  to  perpetuate 
power  by  absorbing  the  functions 
of  the  executive  office,  and  robbing 
the  people  of  the  guarantees  which 
they  have  provided  in  the  Constitu- 
tion. Nothing  can  exceed  the  cau- 
tion with  which  the  framers  of  this 
Government  separated  the  legisla- 
tive, executive  and  judicial  branches. 
But  nothing  can  exceed  the  deter- 
mination and  malice  with  which  the 
present  Ramp  Congress  is  absorb- 
ing both  the  executive  and  judicial 
powers.  If  the  executive  dares  to 
exercise  any  of  the  independent 
powers  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
Constitution,  which  happen  to  be 
displeasing  to  the  partizan  notions 
of  the  Mongrel  Rump,  forthwith 
the  sword  of  "impeachment"  is 
suspended  over  his  head.  Or,  if 
there  is  but  a  suspicion  that  the 
Supreme  Court  will  not  bend  itself 
to  be  the  willing  tool  of  its  usurpa- 
tions, instantly  it  is  threatened  with 
being  "  abolished,"  or  so  hampered 
as  to  be  rendered  powerless  as  an 
independent  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment. It  goes  further,  and  insists 
that  even  the  agents  and  subordi- 
nates of  the  executive  shall  be  the 
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tools  of  its  assumptions.  Is  there 
not  intelligence  enough  left  in  the 
country  to  see  that  this  is  over- 
throwing two  independent  branches 
of  the  Government,  and  consolidat- 
ing their  powers  in  a  single  branch? 
And  even  this  single  branch,  as  it 
now  exists,  is  a  self-constituted 
body,  in  consequence  of  the  ab- 
sence of  one-half  of  its  legal  con- 
stituent elements.  It  is,  therefore, 
not  a  Cangress  at  all,  within  the 
meaning  of  the  the  Constitution. 
And  this  illegal  body  boldly  at- 
tempts to  absorb  the  functions  of 
the  executive  and  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  O  !  that  Fisher  Ames  were 
now  alive  to  thunder  his  burning 
words  into  the  ears  of  the  people, 
that  it  is  their  "right"  and  their 
duty  to  "  destroy  such  a  voracious 
monster  !" — a  monster  which  would 
deny  the  first  magistrate  of  the  na- 
tion a  single  subordinate  who  is  not 
a  vicious  tool  of  its  own  usurpa- 
tion !  Can  liberty  long  survive  un- 
der such  circumstances  ?  The  right 
of  the  President  to  have  faithful 
and  honest  agents  in  the  discharge 
of  the  duties  for  the  faithful  per- 
formance of  which  he  alone  is  re- 
sponsible to  the  people,  is  neces- 
sarily incidental  to  his  office.  If  he 
cannot  remove  an  unfaithful  or  dis- 
honest official  of  his  department, 
how  is  it  possible  for  him  to  admin- 
ister his  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment ?  This  point  was  well  put  by 
Mr.  Clymer  in  the  Congressional 
debate  of  17t9,  in  these  words:  "If 
the  President  is  divested  of  this 
power,  his  responsibility  is  destroy- 
ed; you  prevent  his  efficacy,  and 
disable  him  from  affording  that  se- 
curity to  the  people  which  the  Con- 
stitution   contemplates."       In    the 


same  debate,  Mr.  Hartley  remarked 
that,  "In  the  Constitution  the 
heads  of  departments  are  consider- 
ed as  the  mere  assistants  of  the 
President  in  the  performance  of  his 
executive  duties."  But  in  the  me- 
morable debate,  Mr.  Sedgwick,  with 
wonderful  forecast,  anticipated  just 
such  a  disgraceful  scene  as  we  now 
have  between  the  President  and  the 
most  infamous  Secretary  of  "War: 

"It  would  seem  incongruous  and  absurd 
that  an  officer,  who  in  the  reason  and  na- 
ture of  things  was  dependent  on  bis  prin- 
cipal, and  merely  appointed  to  execute  such 
business  as  was  committed  to  the  charge  of 
his  superior,  (for  this  business,  I  contend, 
is  committed  solely  to  the  President,)  I  say 
it  would  be  absurd  in  the  highest  degree 
to  continue  such  a  person  in  office  contrary 
to  the  will  of  the  President,  who  is  respon- 
sible that  the  business  be  conducted  with 
propriety,  and  for  the  general  interest  of 
the  nation.  Tne  President  is  made  respon- 
sible, and  shall  he  not  judge  of  the  talents, 
abilities,  and  integrity  of  his  instruments? 
Will  you  depend  on  a  man  who  has  imposed 
upon  the  President?"  (could  behave  a  p.o- 
phetic  eye  on  Stanton?—  [Editor,)  "and 
continue  him  in  office  when  he  is  evidently 
disqualified,  unless  he  can  be  removed  by 
impeachment?  If  this  idea  should  prevail, 
which  God  forbid,  what  would  be  the  re- 
sult ?  Suppose  be  should  be  removable  by 
and  with  the  advice  of  the  Senate,  what  a 
wretched  situation  might  our  public  coun- 
cils be  involved  in?  Suppose  the  President 
has  a  Secretary  in  whom  be  discovers  a 
great  degree  of  ignorance,  or  a  total  inca- 
pacity to  conduct  the  business  be  has  as- 
signed him  ;  suppose  him  inimical  to  the 
President,  what,  let  me  ask,  is  to  be  the 
consequences  if  the  Senate  is  to  be  applied 
to?  Shall  a  man,  under  these  circum- 
stances, be  saddled  upon  the  President,  who 
has  Ken  appointed  for  no  other  purpose  in 
creation  but  to  aid  the  President  in  perform- 
ing certain  duties?  Shall  he  be  continued, 
I  ask  again,  against  the  will  of  the  Presi- 
den  -  ?  If  he  is,  where  is  the  responsibility  ? 
Are  you  to  look  for  it  in  the  President,  who 
has  no  control  over  the  officer,  no  pow  r  to 
remove  him  if  he  acts  unfeelingly  or  un- 
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faithfully  ?  Without  you  make  him  respon- 
sible, you  weaken  and  destroy  the  strength 
and  beauty  of  our  system." 

On  this  subject  Mr.  Lee  remark- 
ed that,  "  If  the  power  of  removal 
is  vested  in  the  Senate,  it  is  evident 
at  a  single  view  that  the  responsi- 
bility is  dissipated,  because  the 
fault  cannot  be  fixed  on  any  indi- 
vidual; besides,  the  members  of  the 
Senate  are  not  accountable  to  the 
peonle;  they  are  the  representatives 
of  the  State  legislatures;  but,  even 
if  they  were,  they  have  no  powers 
to  enable  them  to  decide  with  pro- 
priety in  the  case  of  removals,  and, 
therefore,  are  improper  persons  to 
exercise  such  authority."  So  so- 
lemnly was  Mr.  Boudinot  impressed 
with  the  great  importance  of  the 
President's  right  of  removal,  that 
he  said: 

"Sir,  the  efficacy  of  our  Government 
may  depend  upon  the  determination  of  this 
house  respecting  the  present  question.  «  * 
In  whom  is  the  appointment  vested  by  the 
Constitution?  The  President  nominates 
and  appoints — he  is  further  expressly  au- 
thorized to  commission  all  officers.  Now 
does  it  appear  from  this  distribution  of  pow- 
er that  the  Senate  appoints  ?  Does  an  offi- 
cer exercise  powers  by  authority  of  the  Se- 
nate? No,  I  believe  the  President  is  the 
person  from  whom  he  derives  his  authority. 
He  appoints,  but  under  a  check,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  Senate  ; 
but  after  that  is  obtained,  I  ask  who  ap- 
points ?  Who  vests  the  officer  with  autho- 
rity? Who  commissions  him?  The  Presi- 
dent does  these  acts  by  his  sole  power.  If 
therefore  the  officer  receives  his  authority 
and  commission  from  the  President,  surely 
the  removal  follows  as  coincident.  And, 
for  my  part,  I  conceive  it  impossible  to  car- 
ry into  execution  the  powers  of  the  Presi- 
dent in  a  salutary  manner,  unless  he  has 
the  power  of  removal  vested  in  him." 

Now,  to  all  these  overwhelming 
considerations,  the  only  reply  that 
could  be  made  was  that,  because 


the  Senate's  consent  was  necessary 
to  confirm  an  appointment,  its  con- 
sent must  also  be  had  to  the  remo- 
val But  this  principle  is  unsound, 
because  it  conflicts  wdth  the  admit- 
ted practical  operations  of  our  gov- 
ernment in  other  particulars.  For 
instance,  the  President  has  certain- 
ly as  much  to  do  with  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  as  the  Senate,  yet  the  Senate 
may,  on  impeachment,  remove 
them  without  the  consent  of  the 
President.  So  there  was  really  no 
valid  argument  to  be  brought 
against  the  proposition  that  the 
President's  control  over  the  re- 
moval of  the  subordinates  of  his 
own  department  is  absolute.  The 
Senate  has  a  voice  in  the  confirma- 
tion of  a  new  appointee,  but  none 
whatever  in  the  question  of  re- 
moval. Such  was  the  decision  of 
Congress  in  1789,  made  by  the  very 
men  who  framed  this  gove^B-nent; 
and  such  has,  as  we  have  already 
affirmed,  been  the  unifoim  opinion 
of  our  statesmen,  and  the  practice 
of  the  Government  froc^i  its  forma- 
tion until  this  infamous  Rump  of  a 
Congress  conceived  another  idea, 
for  the  purpose  of  perpetuating  its 
own  illegal  reign. 

And  we  have  the  btrange  specta- 
cle of  a  contumacious  Secretary  of 
War  refusing  to  obey  the  orders  of 
his  Constitutional  superior,  but  de- 
claring himself  to  be  under  the  or- 
ders of  the  Senate,  which  really  has 
no  more  Constitutional  right  to 
command  him  than  the  Kahn  of 
Tartary  has.  The  act  of  Congress, 
creating  the  Department  of  War, 
passed  in  1789,  sets  forth  that — 

"The  Secretary  shall  perform  and  ex- 
ecute such  duties  as  shall,  from  time  to 
time,  be  enjoined  or  entrusted  to  him  by 
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the  President  of  tl  e  United  States,  agree- 
ably to  the  Constitution,  relative  to  mili- 
tary commissions,  or  to  the  land  or  naval 
forces,  &c.  And,  furthermore,  the  said 
principal  officer  shall  conduct  the  business 
of  the  said  department  in  such  manner  as 
the  President  of  the  United  States  shall, 
irom  time  to  time,  order  or  instruct." 

And  the  Supreme  Court  rendered 
a  decision  on  this  subject  in  1842, 
of  which  the  following  is  the  sub- 
stance: 

"The  Secretary  of  War  is  the  regular 
Constitutional  organ  of  the  President  for 
the  administration  of  the  military  estab- 
lishment of  the  nation;  and  rules  and  or- 
ders publ  cly  promulgated  through  him 
must  be  received  as  the  acts  of  the  execu- 
tive, and,  a^  such,  be  binding  upon  all 
within  the  sphere  of  his  legal  and  Consti- 
tutional authority.  Such  regulations  can- 
not be  questioned  or  defied  because  they 
may  be  thought  unwise  or  mistaken.  The 
right  of  so  considering  or  treating  the  au- 
thority of  the  executive,  vested  as  it  is 
with  the  command  of  the  military  and  na- 
val forces,  could  not  be  intrusted  to  offi- 
cers of  any  grade  inferior  to  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief ;  its  consequences,  if  tole- 
rated, would  be  a  complete  disorganization 
of  both  the  army  and  navy." 

Now,  where  does  this  place  the 
contumacious  wretch,  Stanton,  who 
openly  defies  the  will  of  the  Presi- 
dent, his  superior,  and  only  legal 
director,  for  the  purpose  of  obey- 
ing a  body  which  has  no  Constitu- 
tional control  whatever  over  his 
acts?  And  where  does  it  place 
Grant,  who  is  also  in  reckless  and 
defiant  insubordination  to  his  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, the  only  party  in 
the  Government  who  has  the  Con- 
stitutional right  to  command  him  ? 
Suppose  he  carries  out  his  impu- 
dent threats,  and  obeys  orders 
which  he  knows  did  not  come  from 
his  Commander-in-Chief,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  are  known  to  be  posi- 
tively in  violation  of  the  orders  of 


the  Commander-in-Chief,  what  is 
his  position  ?  A  dogged  Senate 
makes  Stanton  its  dog,  and  Grant 
declares  himself  the  dog  of  Stanton 
— that  is,  he  is  the  dog  of  the  dog's 
dog.  And  all,  together,  are  in  in- 
subordination to  the  Constitution 
of  the  Republic.  Grant,  with  a 
stupidity  which  may  be  characteris- 
tic, but  is,  to  say  the  least,  novel, 
declares  that  he  will  obey  the  laws, 
while  refusing  to  obey  the  only 
official  in  the  whole  Government 
who  has  a  lawful  right  to  command 
him.  This  is  the  sad  muddle  and 
dementation  we  are  in.  The  inde- 
pendent executive  branch  Qf  the 
Government  is  assailed  by  the  le- 
gislative department,  and  the  ex- 
ecutive agents  declare  that  they 
will  disregard  the  authority  of  their 
executive  head,  while  the  subordi- 
nates of  the  army  refuse  to  obey 
their  Commander-in-Chief!  And 
then,  to  crown  our  misfortunes,  we 
have  an  executive  who  allows  him- 
self to  be  run  over  by  his  subordi- 
nates, and  permits  the  legislative 
branch  to  sap  and  undermine  all 
the  Constitutional  power  of  his 
office,  and  allows  even  a  Rump 
Congress,  which  he  has  repeatedly 
asserted  and  proved  to  be  an  ille- 
gal and  revolutionary  body,  to  de- 
stroy one  of  the  co-ordinate  and 
independent  branches  of  the  Fede- 
ral Government !  "Under  the  name 
of  "  prudence/'  he  has  suffered  one 
of  the  chief  Constitutional  guaran- 
tees of  popular  liberty  to  be  thrown 
down.  Is  it  prudence,  or  is  it  cov> 
ardice,  or  is  it  imbecility  ?  In  true 
prudence,  there  is  an  element  of 
pluck,  which  would  have  saved  Mr. 
Johnson  from  the  apparently  ex- 
posed and  helpless  condition  he  is 
now  in.     His  Constitutional  right 
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in  the  matter  is  not  a  subject  of 
doubt  among  intelligent  men.  This 
fact  is  sufficiently  confessed  by  Con- 
gress in  refusing  to  allow  the  ques- 
tion to  come  immediately  before 
the  Supreme  Court.  It  dodges  such 
a  reference  by  a  cunning  trick. 
The  very  act  of  1789,  establishing 
the  Department  of  War,  provided  for 
exigencies  in  case  of  removal  of  the 
Secretary  "  by  the  President."  So 
the  act  of  1798,  establishing  the 
]Savy  Department,  provides  for  the 
removal  of  the  Secretary  of  that 
department  "  by  the  President." 

On  this  subject,  Chief  Justice 
Story  says:  "  After  a  most  animated 
discussion,  the  vote  finally  taken  in 
the  House  of  ^Representatives  was 
affirmative  of  the  power  of  removal 
in  the  President,  without  any  co- 
operation of  the  Senate."  The  act 
establishing  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment contains  these  words:  "And 
whenever  the  same  (the  Secretary) 
shall  be  removed  from  office  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States." 
The  consent  of  the  Senate  is  no- 
where, in  any  of  these  acts,  con- 
nected with  the  President  in  re- 
movals. As  before  stated,  the  Sen- 
ate has  a  check  upon  the  new 
appointee,  but  none  whatever  upon 
the  removal.  Such  was  the  decla- 
ration of  the  first  Congress  that 
met  after  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution, such  have  been  the  uni- 
form decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  such  the  universal  and 
unquestioned  practice  of  every  Pre- 
sident, who  has  had  occasion  to  ex- 
ercise the  powers  of  removal,  from 
the  formation  of  the  Government 
to  the  present  time.  It  is  a  power 
of  which  Congress  has  no  right  to 
divest  the  executive  office.  No  act 
of  Congress   can  divest  the  Presi- 


dent of  this  power  any  more  than 
it  can  strip  him  of  any  other  power 
conferred  by  the  Constitution,  and 
necessarily  incidental  to  the  execu- 
tive office.  An  act  of  Congress  to 
prevent  the  President  from  com- 
missioning the  officers  of  the  army 
and  navy  would  not  be  a  blow  more 
directly  aimed  at  the  integrity  and 
efficacy  of  the  executive  office  than 
the  stupendous  legislative  usurpa- 
tion of  the  Tenure  of  Office  Act 
already  is.  If  the  President  sub- 
mits to  such  an  act,  he  may  as  well 
throw  up  altogether  every  other 
power  belonging  to  the  chief  ma- 
gistracy of  the  Republic.  And  his 
duty  to  resist  the  usurpations  of 
the  legislative  branch  is  more  espe- 
cially plain,  in  the  present  emer- 
gency, from  the  fact  that  Congress 
refuses  to  submit  its  act  to  the  re- 
view of  the  supreme  judicial  branch 
of  the  Government.  Indeed,  if  he 
does  not  resist,  he  will  suffer  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  be  wiped  out  in  his 
hands;  and  that,  too,  by  a  Eump 
Congress,  which  he  has  often 
enough  proved  is  an  illegal  body. 
The  following  extract  from  Judge 
Woodward's  speech  against  the 
right  of  this  Rump  to  impeach  the 
President,  sounds  the  bugle  note 
which  ought  to  arouse  Mr.  Johnson 
from  his  criminal  tardiness  and 
want  of  pluck: 

"At  the  risk  of  denunciation,  he  denied 
the  right  of  the  Senate  to  try  on  impeach- 
ment. The  House  was  not  composed  as 
the  Constitution  required,  of  members 
chosen  by  the  people  of  the  several  States, 
nor  was  the  Senate  composed  of  two  Sena- 
tors, from  each  State.  In  conclusion,  he 
said:  «  Mr.  Speaker,  so  sure  am  I  that  the 
American  people  will  respect  this  objec- 
tion, that  if  I  were  the  President's  coun- 
sellor, I  would  advise  him,  if  you  prefer 
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articles  of  impeachment,  to  demur  both  to 
your  jurisdiction  and  to  that  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  to  issue  a  proclamation  that, 
•while  he  held  himself  impeachable  for 
misd  meanors  in  office  under  a  Constitu- 
tional tribunal,  he  never  would  subject  the 
office  he  holds  in  trust  for  the  people  to 
irregular,  unconstitutional,  fragmentary 
bodies  who  propose  to  strip  him  of  it. 
Such  a  proclamation,  with  the  army  and 
navy  in  hand  to  sustain  it,  would  meet 
with  a  popular  response,  that  would  make 
an  end  of  impeachment  and  impeachers.' " 

This  is  the  language  not  only  of 
one  of  the  ablest  members  of  Con- 
gress, but  one  of   the  most  pro- 


found jurists  and  statesmen  in 
America.  Judge  Woodward  is  also 
distinguished  for  his  moderation 
and  prudence.  Had  the  nation  a 
man  of  his  wisdom  and  determina- 
tion in  the  executive  chair  at  this 
terrible  moment,  a  single  month 
would  suffice  to  unravel  this  tan- 
gled skein  of  African  politics  and 
despotism,  and  would  give  us  the 
Union  again,  on  the  immortal  basis 
of  freedom  and  white  supremacy, 
where  our  fathers  placed  it. 


-^ 


MONGREL  RULE  AND  RUIN. 


A  VOICE   FROM    THE   SOUTH. 


Are  the  northern  people  content 
with  the  results  of  Mongrel  rule  ? 
What  say  the  ship-builders,  whose 
yards  are  deserted  ?  The  ship-own- 
ers, whose  vessels  lay  rotting  at  the 
wharves,  while  American  commerce 
is  carried  on  under  foreign  flags  ? 
The  manufacturers,  who  find  no 
market  for  their  goods?  The  ope- 
ratives who  are  working  on  "  short 
time  ;"  the  thousands  in  all  trades 
and  classes  who  are  out  of  work,  and 
starving  ?  The  merchants  who  have 
been  driven  into  bankruptcy  ?  The 
real-estate  owners,  whose  property 
has  depreciated  from  50  to  100  per 
cent.  ?  Are  they  content  ?  Do  they 
wish  to  perpetuate  Mongrel  rule, 
and  thus  accelerate  the  "  Shouting 
Niagara"  into  a  bottomless  gulf  of 
rum?   Do  tae  free  white  men  of  the 


North  wish  to  be  ruled  by  negroes  ? 
Are  they  willing,  out  of  their  scant 
earnings,  to  pay  for  the  support  of 
these  negroes,  who  are  to  be  their 
political  equals,  and  who  are  too 
lazy  to  earn  their  own  living  ? 

The  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
there  will  be  an  opportunity  for  an- 
swering these  questions.  The  fate  of 
the  nation  hangs  on  your  decision, 
free  men  of  the  North.  Be  true  to 
the  traditions  of  the  past,  true  to 
your  race  ;  rally  in  support  of  that 
Constitution  which  has  been  so  out- 
raged by  a  Jacobin  Congress — and 
ail  may  yet  be  well.  Waver,  and 
you  are  lost ;  the  nation  is  lost ; 
there  can  be  no  hope  any  more. 

We  of  the  South  are  powerless. 
Our  limbs  are  fettered  with  the 
chains   of  a  cruel  despotism  ;   our 
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substance  devoured  by  rapacious, 
thieving  officials  ;  our  industries 
destroyed  by  Bureau  edicts ;  the 
right  of  suffrage  taken  from  us,  and 
given  to  our  former  "  slaves."  And 
turn  which  way  we  will,  we  encoun- 
ter Jacobin  laws  and  oppressions, 
behind  which  we  see  the  gleam  of 
bayonets. 

We  are  fully  aware  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  present  crisis ;  but  we 
are  in  a  boat  without  sails,  oars,  or 
rudder,  and  fast  drifting  into  the 
rapids.  Only  the  strong  arms  of 
the  free  men  of  the  North  can  save 
us.  Let  them  place  the  means  of 
success  within  our  reach,  and  we 
can  extricate  ourselves  from  the  pe- 
rils which  surround  us.  But  if  we 
are  lost,  our  ruin  entails  their  ruin, 
and  that  of  the  nation. 

"A  few  months,"  says  a  Texas  paper, 
"will  probably  decide  whether  we  are  to 
be  restored  to  the  great  blessings  of  free 
government,  the  protection  of  laws  admin- 
istered by  officers  and  jurors  of  our  own  se- 
lection, security  for  life  and  property,  or  to 
be  ruled  by  bayonets  in  the  hands  of  vaga- 
bonds who  prefer  the  idleness  and  license  of 
a  soldier's  life  to  a  life  of  industry  and  peace 
— mercenaries  from  abroad,  and  the  de- 
scendants of  the  barbarian  blacks  of  the 
Gold  Coast.  This  issue  is  well  understood 
by  our  suffering  and  almost  despairing  citi- 
zens, but  they  are  almost  hopeless  of  doing 
anything  to  secure  the  blessings  and  avert 
the  evils  alluded  to.  '  What  shall  we  do  to 
be  saved  ?'  was  scarcely  ever  more  earnest- 
ly asked  by  those  who  considered  their  souls 
in  peril.  Whether  to  sit  supine  and  allow 
the  negroes  and  the  reckless  whites  who  are 
using  them  to  work  their  will,  or  to  make 
one  effort  for  free  government  under  the 
guarantees  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  has 
puzzled  even  the  wisest  among  those  to 
whom  the  people  have  been  accustomed  to 
look  for  instruction  on  political  questions. 
The  obvious  determination  of  those  who 
have  present  control  of  the  legislation  of  the 
nation  to  carry  out  the  programme  of  negro- 
radical  rule  in  the  South,  and  the  mockery 
of  the  past  summer,  termed  registration, 


has  led  thousands  to  believe  that  no  mea- 
sure promising  to  lead  to  the  emancipation 
of  the  whites  would  be  allowed  to  stand, 
but  that  Congress  would  continue  to  multi- 
ply laws,  as  it  has  done,  to  head  off  every 
attempt  of  our  hunted  and  proscribed  peo- 
ple to  escape  the  thraldom  in  which  they 
have  been  placed,  each  new  law  being  more 
exacting  and  oppressive  than  its  predeces- 
sor. The  defeat  of  the  attempt  to  amend 
the  Constitution  so  as  to  place  the  illiterate 
African  on  the  same  pedestal  as  the  most 
enlightened  Caucasian  was  followed  by  the 
military  bill  passed  March  2d,  1867,  and  the 
bill  supplementary  thereto,  and  as  though 
these  were  nofc  enough,  a  set  of  secret  in- 
structions were  issued  to  Registrars,  ex- 
cluding thousands  from  the  privilege  of  free- 
men who  were  never  contemplated  by  the 
laws,  oppressive  and  sweeping  as  they  are. 
«  s  o  «-  o 

"  It  wa3  evidently  the  intention  of  those 
claiming  the  power  to  exclude  so  many  oi 
the  white  citizens  of  the  South  as  to  place 
the  control  of  her  destinies  in  the  hands  oi 
the  negroes,  and  the  few  scheming  and  ra- 
pacious whites  who  hoped  to  control  them. 
Congress,  virtually  in  perpetual  session, 
stood  and  stands  ready  to  sanction  these 
tyrannical  measures.  Our  State  Constitu- 
tion and  laws  were  set  aside  wherever  they 
interposed  any  protection  to  the  citizen, 
but  invoked  whenever  they  could  be  con- 
strued into  authority  to  appoint  some  hun- 
gry Mongrel  to  office. 

e  o  «  o  o 

"All  this  has  been  well  calculated  to  dis- 
hearten the  people  and  discourage  any  ef- 
fort for  the  recovery  of  their  civil  rights  ; 
but  Never  Dispair  shou  d  be  a  motto  to  be 
abandoned  only  with  life.  Congress,  we 
know,  is  as  vindictive  and  ferocious  as  ever; 
but,  in  order  longer  to  trample  us  in  the 
dust,  that  body  must  usurp,  as  it  is  now  at- 
tempting to  do,  all  the  powers  of  both  the 
Executive  and  Judicial,  as  well  as  the  Le- 
gislative departments  of  the  Government. 
These  usurpations  cannot  affect  the  South, 
and  spare  the  balance  of  the  nation.  They 
strike  at  the  liberties  of  all,  and  the  very 
foundations  of  the  Government. 

"The  people,  from  Maine  to  California, 
are  aroused,  and  have  spoken  their  deep 
condemnation  of  these  lawless  proceedings. 
To  them  we  must  turn  for  hope  and  guid- 
ance.   They  are  upholding  the  hands  of  the 
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Executive  in  his  efforts  to  stay  the  wild 
waves  of  faction,  and  it  behooves  us  to  do 
nothing  to  weaken  the  efforts  of  either.  All 
we  can  now  do  is  to  show  our  anxiety  for 
the  restoration  of  peace,  law,  order,  indus- 
try, and  trade.  The  nation  stands  on  the 
brink  of  bankruptcy — nay  the  black  gulf  of 
general  anarchy  yawns  before  it.  We  of 
the  South,  though  ruined  ourselves,  have 
nothing  to  gain  from  universal  ruin  ;  but 
all  our  hopes  lie  in  the  restoration  of  na- 
tional peace  and  prosperity." 

The  Galveston  Civilian,  the  paper 
just  quoted,  in  another  article,  thus 
eloquently  reviews  the  present  con- 
dition of  Texas  : 

"Texas  has  fallen  from  her  high  estate. 
Once  she  was  a  recognized  nation  among 
the  great  iamiiy  of  nations.  Her  gallant 
sons  had  severed  the  chains  of  Mexican 
misrule  and  tyranny.  With  their  hands 
they  planted  on  her  soil  the  tree  of  liberty, 
and  with  their  blood  it  was  nurtured. 
They  voluntarily  sought  a  union  with  the 
government  erected  by  the  sacrifices  and 
blood  of  their  ancestors.  They  venerated 
that  government,  and  loved  its  flag,  and 
wished  to  blend  within  its  folds  their  own 
cherished  lone  star.  That  union  was  vo- 
luntary, and  made  between  the  high  con- 
tracting authorities  on  equal  terms.  Each 
party  was  free  and  independent,  and  had 
the  right  to  contract.  Gathering  clouds  of 
trouble  settled  over  the  land,  and  the 
storm  of  wr  was  ready  to  burst,  and  send 
its  thunderbolts  far  and  near.  The  hour 
had  come  when  her  children  had  to  choose 
whether  they  should  join  their  neighbors 
and  make  common  cause,  or  adhere  to  the 
General  Government,  produce  civil  war 
among  themselves,  and  imbrue  their  hands 
in  the  blood  of  their  fathers,  kindred  and 
friends.  It  her  people  did  not  act  wisely, 
they  acted  as  human  nature  in  every  age 
and  every  clime  has  done,  and  as  gallantry 
and  noble  bearing  required  they  should 
act.  If  the  step  was  one  of  folly,  she  has 
grievously  answered  for  that  folly.  Her 
Bons  have  fahen  on  every  field  from  the 
Rio  Grande  to  the  Potomac.  Mourning 
for  departed  heroes  fills  almost  every 
household.  Her  great  wealth  and  vast 
resources  have  perished.  Her  people  are 
impoverished,   and  groan  under  a  load  of 


debt  and  taxation  that  appals  the  stoutest 
hearts.  She  has  acknowledged  her  defeat, 
and  complied  with  the  demands  of  the  na- 
tion by  abolishing  the  chief  corner  stono 
of  her  wealth  and  prosperity,  an  I  by  re- 
pudiating the  debts  contracted  in  supply- 
ing her  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  with 
medicines,  hospital  supplies,  and  the  ne- 
cessities of  life,  as  well  as  the  debts  con- 
tracted to  furnish  the  material  of  war,  and 
subsistence  to  the  needy  families  of  her 
soldiers.  Her  children  renewed,  in  good 
faith,  and  all  honesty  of  purpose,  their  al- 
legiance to  the  Government,  and  sought 
by  every  means  to  testify  the  sincerity  of 
that  intention.  Notwithstanding  all  this, 
to-day,  she  is  chained  a  helpless  victim  to 
a  car  of  despotism  that  is  guided  by  m  n 
who  are  strangers  to  magnanimity,  and 
who  thirst  for  power  in  order  that  the 
means  of  vengeance  may  be  afforded.  In- 
deed is  her  humility  and  degradation 
great.  Those  claiming  to  be  her  sons  and 
children  scourge  and  oppress  her.  They 
are  busy  forging  the  chains  and  rivets  that 
are  to  bind  her  irrevocably  to  a  doom  moro 
terrible  by  far  than  that  of  unhappy  Ire- 
land, and  more  abject  than  that  of  dis- 
membered and  fettered  Poland.  Could 
the  blood  of  Fannin,  and  Bowie,  and  Tra- 
vis, and  Crockett  cry  out  from  the  vaults 
of  the  dead,  it  might  testify  the  regret  of 
those  martyred  spirits  for  the  useless  sa- 
crifice they  had  made.  If  Houston  and 
Husk  could  look  in  upon  the  midnight 
scenes  of  the  loyal  leagues,  and  hear  the 
pledges  and  oaths,  and  see  the  professed 
equality  existing  between  the  whrb  dema- 
gogues and  ignorant  blacks  of  these  secret 
assemblies,  and  view  the  work  laid  out 
whereby  the  country  and  the  people  lor 
whom  they  had  toiled  so  much  was  to  be 
placed  under  the  control  of  the  negro  race, 
they  would  hang  their  heads  in  shame  and 
sorrow,  and  curse  the  hour  that  gave  birth 
to  men  capable  of  such  perfidy  and  wick- 
edness. As  gloomy  as  the  prospect  may 
appear,  still  there  is  hope,  and  the  patriot 
should  not  despair.  Recently,  the  intelli- 
gence and  magnanimity  of  our  northern 
countrymen  have  proclaimed  in  thunder 
tones  their  disapprobation  of  the  work  of 
shame  and  folly  wrought  for  our  destruc- 
tion by  Congress.  And  while  the  re- 
echoings,  of  these  tones  of  indignant  free- 
men reach  from  ocean  to  ocean,  and  re- 
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assure  the  drooping  spirits  that  bave  be- 
gun to  despair,  the  rampagers  of  Mongrel 
fanaticism  may  well  stand  abashed,  and 
lower  their  guilty  fronts  to  a  standard  of 
more  moderation." 

What  is  true  of  Texas  is  also  true 
of  her  sister  State,  though  many- 
have  suffered  *  ven  more  than  she. 
But  in  this  matter  all  are  equal — 
all  are  interested  alike — the  States 
of  the  North  as  well  as  the  States 
of  the  South.  It  is  a  question  of 
national  existence,  of  white  rule  vs. 
black  degradation,  of  universal 
prosperity,  or  national  bankruptc  y. 

The  Mongrels  have  at  last  suc- 
ceeded in  destroying  the  cotton  in- 
terest. With  their  tax  and  their 
thieving,  they  have  killed  the  goose 
that  laid  them  golden  eggs.  We 
used  to  say,  "  Cotton  is  King;"  and 
the  nations  of  the  world  bowed 
down  before  his  majesty.  Now, 
John  Ball,  with  his  cotton-fields  in 
Egypt  and  in  India,  his  railways, 
his  steam-plows,  and  his  improved 
jrachinery,  snaps  his  chubby  fingers 
in  the  face  of  our  fallen  monarch, 
and  renders  him  vassalage  no 
longer.  Our  planters  have  learned 
wisdom  by  experience.  After  the 
close  of  the  war,  cotton  command- 
ed so  high  a  price,  that  it  was 
planted  to  the  neglect  of  every- 
thing else,  and  we  had,  consequent- 
ly, to  buy  corn  from  the  West  at 
exorbitant  prices.  In  1867  the  ef- 
fort was  made  to  raise  our  own 
supplies;  and  the  coming  season, 
while  we  shall  have  less  cotton  to 
export,  we  shall  send  less  money 
out  of  the  country  for  articles  of 
consumption,  which  can  be  produc- 
ed here  as  readily  as  elsewhere. 
Every  bale  of  the  present  cotton 
crop  is  estimated  to  have  entailed  a 
loss  upon  the  planter  or  capitalist. 


The    following    letter   from   Texas 
furnishes  a  case  in  point: 

"  Having  the  key  to  the  success  of  some 
twenty  Brazos  River  bottom  farms— i.  e., 
their  accounts  on  my  books — I  am  pre- 
pared to  give  you  the  result  of  this  years 
operations.  Contracts  are  usually  made 
with  the  freedmen  either  to  be  furnished 
tools,  feed,  board,  &c,  and  give  the  freed- 
men one-third  of  the  gross  pioducts,  or 
the  freedmen  to  find  themselves  in  pro- 
visions, and  receive  one-half.  On  a  place 
nearby  of  400  acres  in  cultivation,  thirty 
hands  are  employed.  Result :— 53  bales 
cotton,  500  pounds  each,  worth  at  gin- 
house  seven  cents  per  pound;  3150  bushels 
corn,  in  shuck,  worth  50  cents  per  bushel. 
Say  value  of  cotton,  in  coin,  $1,855  ;  value 
of  com,  $1, 575— making  $3,430  in  gold. 
No  other  crops  are  grown  upon  the  place. 
The  freedmen  receive  $1,143.33,  to  be  di- 
vided among  thirty  men,  several  of  whom 
have  families.  The  owner  of  the  land  re- 
ceives $2, 286. 66,  coin.  I  furnished  him  in 
the  spring  corn  grown  in  Illinois  to  the 
value  of  $2,250,  coin;  four  casks  bacon, 
$600,  coin;  and  having  a  supply  of  at 
cattle,  he  has  slaughtered  one  per  week 
during  the  year.  Where  is  the  profit? 
The  freedmen,  as  a  mass,  are  without  a 
dollar,  and  are  not  disposed  to  contract  for 
the  coming  year,  as  they  see  but  little 
hopes  of  making  any  money.  Reason: — 
Each  and  every  man  has  a  pony;  they  ride 
to  the  work,  when  they  go;  but  the  great 
misfortune  is,  that,  in  the  busiest  portion 
of  the  year,  they  will  go  en  masse  twenty 
mihs  to  attend  a  funeral  or  other  gather- 
ing, and  let  the  weeds  take  the  crop. 

"G.  A.  W." 

Is  it  to  be  expected  that,  under 
these  circumstances,  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  grow  cotton  for  northern 
manufacturers  ?  Certainly  not ! 
Our  true  policy  is  to  have  as  little 
to  do  with  the  negro  and  his  bu- 
reau as  possible,  to  raise  food  in 
preference  to  cotton,  and  to  buy 
nothing  from  the  North  that  we  can 
produce  here,  or  do  without.  What 
our  soil  is  capable  of — what  mears 
we   have    for    carrying    out    these 
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views,  the  following  paragraph, 
from  the  New  Orleans  Crescent,  will 
show: 

"Our  sprightly  confrere,  Le  Louisianais, 
tells  of  a  white  man  in  St.  James  who,  with 
his  son,  has  raised  the  following  crop  off 
thirty  acres,  within  a  year: — Two  bales  of 
co  ton,  two  hogsheads  of  sugar,  forty  bar- 
rels of  rice,  one  hundred  and  fifty- two 
barrels  of  corn,  twenty -five  barrels  of 
sweet  potatoes,  six  barrels  of  Irish  pota- 
toes, ten  barrels  of  onions,  fire  barrels  of 
pecans,  two  barrels  of  peaches,  twenty- 
five  carrets  of  perique  tobacco,  a  large 
quantity  of  beans,  lettuce  an. :  other  vege- 
tables. He  also  cut  twenty-five  cords  of 
wood,  and  when  his  crops  required  no 
care,  he  would  go  on  hunting  excursions, 
invariably  bringing  home  dozens  ot  ducks, 
and  sometimes  a  fat  buck.  He  had  two 
worn-out  horses  to  drag  the  plow,  but  no 
freedmen  to  assist  him.  The  butcher 
never  stopped  at  his  door,  because  our 
planter  had  a  store  of  plump  porkers  and 
calves.  His  wife,  from  her  pouLry-yard 
and  dairy,  not  only  furnished  their  table 
abundantly,  but  sold  enough  of  eggs, 
chickens  and  ducks  to  pay  all  expenses. 
If  happiness  dwells  not  in  that  household, 
it  is  not  to  be  found  anywhere  on  earth." 

The  articles  enumerated,  from 
cctton  to  tobacco,  are  worth  in  the 
New  Orleans  market,  at  the  lowest 
\aluation,  $1,500,  nett — making, 
with  other  products,  at  least  $2,000 
for  the  cash  products  of  the  farm, 
exclusive  of  the  maintenance  of  the 
family.  This  shows  what  can  be 
done,  and  what  will  be  done,  to  a 
very  large  extent,  the  coming  sea- 
son. The  "  Bureau"  has  already 
taken  the  alarm.  Plant  rs  every- 
where are  discharging  their  negroes, 
who  flock  to  the  towns  and  cities — 
idle,  drunken  and  thieving — to  be 
supported  by  the  Bureau.  Hence  a 
recent  "  Order,"  from  which  we 
take  the  following  paragraphs: 

"  Akticle  I. — 1.  Duplicate  copies  of  con- 
tract, under  which  freedmen  are  employed, 


must  be  filed  in  office  of  Bureau  Agent  in  the 
parish. 

"2.  For  supplies  of  corn  meal  and  meat, 
advanced  by  the  Bureau,  a  formal  first  lien 
will  be  taken  upon  the  crops  and  movables 
used  in  cultivation  of  the  same,  for  reim- 
bursement for  cost  of  Buch  supplies. 
These  supplies  will  be  furnished  each 
month,  until  the  necessity  for  such  issue 
no  longer  exists,  and  in  each  case  the  lien 
will  be  taken  as  stated. 

'•3.  Upon  receipt  by  the  planter  of  the 
first  month's  supplies,  he  will  file  in  the 
office  of  the  Bureau  Agent  of  the  parish, 
duplicate  bonds,  with  good  and  sufficient 
surety,  in  the  amount  of  £1,500  for  every 
twenty  freedmen  employed,  stipulating 
that  for,  and  in  consideration  of,  supplies 
furnished  by  the  Bureau  to  the  freed  peo- 
ple employed  as  laborers  on  his  plantation 
during  the  year  1868,  he  binds  himself  to 
reimburse  to  the  Bureau,  before  the  expira- 
tion of  said  year,  the  full  cost  of  such  sup- 
plies, from  the  proceeds  of  the  crops,  or 
other  products  of  industry,  raised  by  him, 
or  from  the  movables  on  the  plantation, 
used  in  the  cultivation  of  the  crop;  and 
he  mrther  agrees  that  when  said  crops,  or 
other  products  are  prepared  for  market, 
that  the  same,  or  his  portion  thereof,  shall 
be  shipped  for  sale,  to  such  merchants  as 
may  be  designated  by  the  Bureau  in  the  city 
of  New  Orleans,  La.,  and  th  t,  immediately 
upon  the  sale  of  said  crops,  a  sufficient 
amount  of  proceeds  accruing  therefrom, 
to  the  full  amount,  if  necessary,  shall  be 
turned  over  to  the  proper  officer  of  the 
Bureau,  in  liquidation  of  his  just  indebt- 
edness for  the  subsistence  advanced.  He 
further  stipulates  and  agrees,  that,  should 
there  still  be  a  balance  due  the  Bureau 
after  the  proceeds  of  the  crop  have  been 
thus  applied,  then,  and  in  that  event,  the 
movables  and  other  goods  on  the  plantation 
shall  be  liable  therefor." 

Do  you  know  what  this  means  ? 
It  means  more  taxes  for  honest 
men  to  pay — more  plunder  for 
thieving  officials — more  robbing  of 
the  Government,  and  of  indivi- 
duals !  It  is  not  designed  to  help 
the  white  man,  but  the  negro. 
Everything  is  binding  on  the  plant- 
er; nothing  on  the  negro.     It  is  to 
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keep  the  latter  from  starving,  that 
he  may,  by  his  ballot,  keep  the 
Mongrel  party  in  power,  and  make 
laws  to  oppress  his  ostensible  em- 
ployer. It  imposes  conditions  on 
the  planter  never  exacted  of  him 
before.  If  his  crop  fails,  through 
neglect  of  these  petted  "freedmen," 
or  from  natural  causes,  the  pound 
of  flesh  will  be  exacted  to  the  last 
scruple.  The  "  freedman"  must  re- 
ceive his  full  wage,  even  if  the 
planter  has  the  bed  taken  from  un- 
der him  and  his  children.  If  sup- 
plies, honestly  furnished,  and  cot- 
ton, honestly  handled  and  sold,  has, 
for  the  past  year  or  more,  left  no 
margin  for  profit,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, entailed  great  losses,  how 
can  it  be  expected  there  will  be  any 
profit  to  the  planter  who  receives 
his  supplies  through  Bureau  agents, 
each  of  whom  must  have  his  steal- 
ings and  his  black-mail,  and  whose 
cotton  is  consigned  to  anothor  set 
of  thieves  equally  rapacious  ?    This 


may  be  considered  harsh  language, 
but  it  is  true  to  the  letter,  and  may 
be  verified  daily.  Government  and 
people  are  swindled  alike,  and  not 
a  tithe  goes  into  the  Treasury  of 
that  to  which,  by  the  tax-list,  it  is 
entitled.  This  Bureau  order  will 
entail  upon  the  South  a  fresh  in- 
vasion of  hungry  carpet-baggers. 
They  are  now  spread  over  the  land, 
like  a  horde  of  locusts,  or  rather, 
perhaps,  like  a  flock  of  geese;  for 
while  they  eat  all  before  them,  they 
poison  all  behind  and  around  them. 
These  few  plain  words  we  send  to 
our  friends,  the  free  white  men  of 
the  North,  beseeching  them  to  hear 
and  heed  them.  This  must  and 
shall  be  a  white  man's  country. 
But  if  the  mad  course  of  Mongrel- 
ism  be  not  promptly  stayed,  it  must 
inevitably  decline  into  a  Mongrel, 
half-civilized  state,  such  as  Mexico, 
subject  to  frequent  revolutions,  and 
with  no  safety  for  person  or  pro- 
perty. 


THE  TEEE  OF  LIFE. 


How  many  quiv'ring  leaves  has  life's  fair  tree  1 

Some  to  the  fibres  eaten  by  the  worm, 
Some  by  the  caterpillar  greedily 

Devoured,  others  laid  prostrate  by  the  storm; 
Others  again  are  •  distered  by  the  gall; 

Let  us  not  pause  to  reckon  these,  nor  e'en 
To  count  how  many  yet  remain  in  all 

Their  beauty  on  the  bough,  still  fresh  and  green; 
We  only  need  rejoice,  and  in  life's  tree, 

Spite  of  decay  and  storm,  deem  ourselves  blest; 
Since  for  poor  wanderers,  like  theo  and  me, 

It  still  affords  some  shade  where  we  nuy  rest. 
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BY  BE1LE  DE  NUIT. 


Sleep,  darling,  sleep.     From  him  so  far  away, 
A  southron's  grave  upon  the  northmen's  plain; 

-The  tall  sedge  waves  above  the  snow  to-day, 
And  trait'rous  moans  above  the  gallant  slain. 

The  dismal  clouds  close  down  with  sleet  and  rain, 
The  walnut  tree  stands  ghastly,  bare  and  grim; 

A  deep-worn  path,  trod  by  the  passing  train, 
Divides  the  mound.     What  do  they  care  for  him  I 
Why  tread  aside  ?    Only  a  rebel  sleeps  within. 

Sleep,  darling,  sleep.     You  cannot  hear  the  chains 
That  bind  the  arms  of  those  who  rode  with  thee 

'Mid  charging  squadrons  on  the  belching  plains. 
They  hapless  live  to  see  their  country  free  ! 

Free  !    Yes,  as  girdle  gives  life  to  the  tree  ! 

Like  captured  lions,  growling  through  their  bars, 

Are  men,  where  bayonets  pin  liberty  ! 

The  door  of  Janus  trembles  vdth  the  jars, 

So  lustily  forced  Freedom  calls  to  her  lover,  Mars ! 

Sleep,  darling,  sleep.     Soon  brighter  skies  will  come, 

The  kindly  earth  will  give  a  few  fresh  blades ; 
Arburtus  wake,  kissed  by  a  warmer  sun — 

But  who  shall  kiss  thee,  darling,  in  thy  deeper  shades, 
And  rouse  thee  to  the  life  that  never  fades  ? 

For  all  things  die  to  rise  with  brighter  bloom, 
'Tis  resurrection  clothes  the  verdant  glades, 

And  man  or  nation  buried  in  the  gloom; 

There  gathers  strength  to  burst  in  grandeur  from  the  tomb. 

Sleep,  darling,  sleep.     Oh  !  many  sleep  like  thee  ! 

In  narrow  graves,  on  hill-side  and  on  plain  ; 
Bones  bleach  by  river,  and  by  surging  sea, 

But  patriot  blood  is  never  shed  in  vain — 
Planted  the  precious  seed,  'twill  rise  again, 

Mighty  the  arms  that  sleep  beneath  the  sod; 
The  dead  are  free  ! — the  hiving  wear  the  chain. 

Rise,  brethren  ! — smite  the  oppressor  with  his  rod, 

Till  Stalwart  Freedom  proves  the  loving  seal  of  God. 

Va. 
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ASTOEKE  MANFEEDI : 

AN  HISTORICAL   ROMANCE,    FOUNDED   UPON   THE   FALL   OF   THE   ITALIAN  STATES. 
WRITTEN  BY  MONTEVERDE. 


Translated  jrom  the  Italian,  expressly  for  The  Old  Guard, 
BY  MES.  KATE  COMSTOCK  BURR, 


CHAPTEE  VIII. 

THE  CHINESE  PHILOSOPHER  CONTINUED. 

The  celebrity  of  the  Chinese  phi- 
losopher had  become  so  widespread 
among  the  inhabitants  of  Forli,  that 
all  the  next  day,  from  the  rising  of 
the  sun  till  the  evening,  his  counter 
was  constantly  surrounded  by  an 
immense  crowd  inquiring  for  his  in- 
fallible remedies,  particularly  for  the 
marvelous  powder  of  Solomon's 
nail,  and  the  virgin  water  prepared 
bv  the  great  master ;  hence  the 
treasure  of  the  philosopher  was  aug- 
mented by  many  additional  ducats 
on  that  day,  and  his  humor  was  ob- 
served to  be  more  happy  than  usual. 
Some  attributed  this  to  the  money 
he  had  pocketed  ;  for  us,  it  will  only 
be  necessary  to  refer  to  the  follow- 
ing words,  pronounced  in  a  low 
voice,  in  the  most  secret  room  of  the 
lodging  in  the  Pina  d'Oro,  but  ne- 
vertheless heard  by  one  worthy  of 
trust : 

"  Signor,"  said  the  philosopher,  in 
a  jesting  tone,  to  the  servant  known 
to  the  reader  as  Nurazzedin,  "in 
truth  I  did  not  believe  you  so  skill- 
ful" 


"  Per  bacco  !  I  have  seen  so  many 
of  those  beasts,  and  more  than  once 
have  almost  been  their  guest,  that 
it  is  not  strange  if  I  found  it  easy 
to  imitate  them." 

"Indeed,  Jacopo,  you  almost  make 
me  afraid  of  you  ;  in  a  short  time, 
my  dear  friend,  you  will  surpass 
your  master." 

"  Thanks,  illustrious  don  Michele, 
that  is,  don  Confucius !  But  what 
a  whimsical  kind  of  a  name." 

"My  dear  Jacopo,  do  you  not 
know  how  necessary  is  a  great  name  ? 
It  sometimes  makes  the  man,  and  it 
is  not  true  that  the  habit  does  not 
make  the  monk.  For  exam^  '.e,  go 
to  the  house  of  a  prince,  announce 
yourself  humbly,  and  be  a  man  of 
great  merit ;  the  servants  will  laugh 
at  you,  and  shub  the  door  in  your 
face ;  on  the  contrary,  give  yourself 
out  as  a  count,  or  baron,  as  you 
please,  and  though  you  may  be  the 
greatest  beast  in  the  universe,  you 
will  pass  with  a  high  head  through 
a  file  of  the  same  servants  who  in 
the  former  case  would  have  kicked 
you  out  as  a  wretch.  Friend  Jaco- 
po, you  are  too  simple-hearted;  born 
up  there  in  the  Appennines,  you 
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know  not  the  world.  Man  is  a  crea- 
ture of  habit,  and  judges  by  appear- 
ances. I  do  not  know  but  that  once 
there  might  have  been  really  some- 
thing that  is  called  virtue  ;  to-day, 
it  is  certain  the  virtuous  man*  is  the 
one  who  knows  best  how  to  deceive." 

"In  which  case  you  must  be  a 
saint,  don  Michele." 

"I  have  had  experience  of  the 
world,  you  see,  Jacopo  ;  you  who 
robbed  and  murdered  in  a  narrow 
defile  of  the  mountains  without  ma- 
lice and  in  good  faith,  are  a  vile  as- 
sassin condemned  to  the  gallows. 
The  Duke,  our  master,  who  robs  and 
murders  more  than  you,  is  called  a 
great  prince,  and  is  destined  for  the 
throne.  The -difference  is,  you  rob 
purses,  he  provinces  ;  you  kill  a  few, 
he  entire  families;  so  goes  the  world; 
men  love  to  be  deceived,  even  by 
themselves ;  whoever  shows  them 
the  truth,  passes  for  a  fool.  Re- 
turning, however,  to  my  Chinese 
name,  and  to  the  garments  I  assumed 
at  the  fair,  they  have  procured  me 
that  which  perhaps  the  power  of  the 
Duke  himself  could  not  have  ob- 
tained." 

"That  is?—" 

"  To  penetrate  at  any  hour,  alone 
or  accompanied,  into  the  palace  of 
their  excellencies  ;  for  the  present, 
it  is  enough  ;  what  is  my  object,  you 
will  know  in  time.  I  must  enter 
the  castle  ;  this  was  the  order  of  our 
master.  You  see,  not  only  do  I  run 
no  risk,  but  I  shall  be  welcomed  with 
thanks  and  presents." 

Saying  this,  he  threw  a  purse  on 
the  table. 

"  Do  you  recollect,  Jacopo,  what 
a  crowd  of  women  was  in  the  ante- 

*  This  sentiment  can  only  be  detestable 
to  every  good  man. 


chamber  yesterday  ?  "Well,  I  do  not 
know  if  you  observed  one  among 
the  others  wrapped  in  a  black  silk 
mantle,  tall,  rather  slender,  and  pas- 
sably pretty  ?" 

"  Yes,  yes,  standing  in  the  ante- 
chamber ;  she  gave  me  a  gold  ducat, 
saying,  'take  it,  poor  Nurazzedin.'" 

"Very  good  ;  now,  then,  &he  is  a 
widow  in  the  flower  of  her  age  ; 
crazy  about  magic,  and  enamored  to 
death  with  the  lord  of  Faenza,  As- 
torre  Manfredi." 

"Eh?" 

"She  seated  herself  at  my  side 
with  an  impassioned  air,  and  con- 
fided to  me  her  love  ;  she  has,  until 
now,  nursed  the  hope  that  it  might 
be  returned,  she  being  noble  and 
rich  ;  but  unfortunately  for  her,  the 
youth  is  taken  with  another,  who 
returns  his  love,  at  which  the  poor 
widow  is  in  a  state  bordering  on 
desperation,  as  the  preferred  of  As- 
torre  is  the  daughter  of  the  Coun- 
tess to  whom  she  is  lady  of  honor." 

"Oh!" 

"Prepare  yourself  to  hear  the 
best,  and  to  see  the  beautiful  dear, 
Jacopo,  as  the  letter  of  our  much 
loved  lord  commands  that  you 
should  be  my  companion  in  the  en- 
terprize.  In  the  meanwhile,  this 
lady  has  informed  me  that  the  mar- 
riage of  Astorre  with  the  daughter 
of  the  Countess  will  soon  take  place; 
a  piece  of  intelligence  which  is  of 
great  interest  to  me.  In  short,  she 
conjured  me  to  spare  no  talents  nor 
money  to  frustrate  these  inauspi- 
cious nuptials,  asking  a  good  dose 
of  powder  to  regale  the  beautiful 
young  lord." 

"But  how?— has  she  faith  in  it?" 

"  Why  do  you  doubt  ?  perhaps  be- 
cause she  is  noble  an  i  well  brought 
up  ?     Or  you  think  the  high  classes 
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are  less  superstitious  than  the  ple- 
beian ?  Ah,  Jacopo,  they  easily  be- 
lieve the  supernatural  when  the  be- 
lief is  for  their  advantage ;  then 
everything  seems  possible,  every 
herb  miraculous." 

"  And  did  you  give  her  the  pow- 
der?" 

"I  would  have  given  it  to  her, 
and  with  it  the  poison  that  would 
have  dispatched  Monsignore  Man- 
fredi  ;  but  that  is  not  in  my  instruc- 
tions. As  to  the  powder,  I  confess- 
ed to  the  lady  that  it  had  not  much 
power  to  make  one  enamored  who 
was  already  in  love  with  another  ; 
that  I  would  not  deceive  a  lady  of 
her  quality,  my  object  not  being  to 
take  her  money  ;  at  which  confes- 
sion the  poor  widow,  almost  faint- 
ing, exclaimed,  '  Unhappy  that  I  am, 
this  powder  will  not  serve  for  me !' 
However,  I  added,  'Madonna,  your 
grief  excites  my  pity;  open  your 
heart  to  hope,  and  let  me  think  for 
you.  I  have  other  secrets.  I  hope 
to  be  able  to  remedy  your  afflictions. 
Now,  however,  I  cannot  tell  you 
more,  but  can  we  not  confer  toge- 
ther at  another  time?'  'We  will 
meet  again,'  said  the  lady;  '  the  door 
of  my  apartment  will  be  open  when- 
ever it  pleases  you  to  visit  me ;  I 
think  it  will  be  better  to  await  the 
night.'  'Yes,  belladonna,'  I  answered 
'night  is  a  great  protector  of  magical 
operations.'  Then  she  put  this  purse 
on  the  table,  and  drawing  her  man- 
tle round  her,  she  went  away." 

Our  readers,  who  have  already  re- 
cognized in  the  feigned  Chinese  and 
Nurazzedin,  don  Michele  and  the 
brigand,  accompanied  at  the  fair  by 
their  equals,  who  played  the  parts 
of  cripples,  blind  men  and  invalids, 
will  not  doubt  that  the  hilarity  of 
the  Chinese   philosopher  was  pro- 


duced by  the  certainty  he  felt  of 
succeeding  in  the  affair  committed 
to  him  by  the  Duke.  Let  us  leave 
him,  then,  to  his  tricks  on  the  last 
day  of  the  fair,  to  occupy  ourselves 
with  Ottaviano  Eiario,  just  arrived 
at  Forli.  His  presence,  so  much 
desired  by  the  gentlemen  of  the 
court,  was  to  be  the  forerunner  of  a 
magnificent  tournament  which  then 
was  appointed  for  the  next  day  but 
one,  and  the  same  night  men  were 
put  to  work  on  the  ground  and  bar- 
riers. Every  cavalier  ordered  his 
arms  polished,  and  his  best  horses 
prepared,  and  then  selected  the  lady 
to  carry  his  colors.  The  favorite  of 
Clarice  was  green,  symbol  of  a  hope 
that  for  a  long  time  she  had  held  in 
her  heart.  Among  the  cavaliers  who 
wore  over  their  steel  breastplates  a 
ribbon  and  shoulder-knot  of  green, 
were  the  Yitellii,  warm  friends  of 
Astorre,  a  Frenchman  whose  name 
we  forget,  and  another  who  came 
with  Ottaviano  Eiario,  and  who  be- 
came an  enemy  to  the  Countess  Ca- 
terina,  named  Ivo  d'Allegre.  Man- 
fredi  had  seen  all  these  rivals  with 
indifference,  and  it  gave  him  plea- 
sure, while  thinking  of  the  glory  al- 
ready acquired  in  the  liberation  of 
Clarice,  to  imagine  it  augmented  in 
her  beautiful  eyes,  by  triumphing 
over  the  bold  aspirants  to  a  heart 
already  his  own.  He  was  therefore 
as  impatient  for  the  day  to  arrive  as 
a  young  girl  would  be  for  the  advent 
of  a  ball.  The  spirits  of  the  com- 
batants were  warmed  by  the  desire 
of  the  reward,  which  was  a  beautiful ' 
helmet  of  chased  silver  surmounted 
by  a  wreath  of  laurels,  and  the  vic- 
tor was  to  receive  it  from  the  hands 
of  the  queen  of  the  feast ;  but  more 
than  this  was  the  fond  hope  of  being 
permitted  to  kiss  the  cheek  of  Cla- 
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rice,  in  the  act  of  receiving  the  hel- 
met. 

On  the  evening  preceding  the 
promulgation  of  the  tournament,  all 
the  young  gentlemen  regarded  each 
other  with  looks  of  superiority, 
throwing  a  glance  of  complacency 
on  the  hilts  of  their  swords.  There 
was  that  evening  a  grand  court-ball, 
followed  by  a  magnificent  supper  ; 
the  saloons  were  superbly  illumin- 
ated, and  the  music  sweet  and  ani- 
mated. In  those  times  there  existed 
among  the  little  courts  a  kind  of  ri- 
valry in  luxury,  by  which  the  ex- 
penses of  these  small  lords  surpassed 
by  far  their  income,  and  to  raise 
money,  they  often  aggravated  their 
subjects,  making  them  dissatisfied 
and  fond  of  change.  This  could  not 
be  said  of  the  court  of  the  Countess 
of  Imola  and  Forli,  who  rarely  spent 
anything  in  superfluities  ;  the  enter- 
tainments, however,  now  given  by 
her,  though  justified  by  the  occasion 
that  produced  them,  were  dispro- 
portionate to  the  treasury.  On  the 
evening  before  the  day  of  the  tour- 
nament, after  the  ball  a  sumptuous 
banquet  was  given  at  the  courtj 
where,  amidst  the  mirth  of  the 
guests,  a  discussion  was  raised, 
which,  while  it  did  honor  to  him 
who  started  it,  served  still  more  to 
influence  the  champions  of  the  fu- 
ture tournament.  Among  the  af- 
fronts with  which  we  can  justly 
accuse  the  French,  was  that  of  al- 
ways undervaluing  the  valor  of  the 
Italians — an  affront  that  merited 
some  castigation  to  serve  as  an  ex- 
ample once  and  forever.  But  at  the 
epoch  in  which  our  story  is  written, 
it  might  almost  be  said  tnat  the  pre- 
sumption was  justified  by  the  sad 
figure  that  the  Italians  made,  sub- 


divided in  a  multiplicity  of  factions, 
more  languishing  than  conquered, 
and  seemingly  driven  by  an  une- 
qualled folly  to  enslave  each  other, 
thence  being  an  easy  prey  to  those 
who  would  plunder  them.  This  had 
emboldened  the  spoiler  ;  but  what 
hunter  would  dare  say  to  the  en- 
snared bird,  hast  thou  not  wings  to 
fly  ?  The  Italians  then  were  more 
to  be  lamented  than  scorned.  In 
the  meanwhile,  during  an  interval 
between  the  dances,  Clarice,  ap- 
proaching a  window,  called  Astorre 
near  her,  that  they  might  together 
enjoy  the  beauty  of  the  evening. 
The  limpid  moon  was  sailing  over 
the  heavens  like  a  white  veil  on  the 
surface  of  a  beautiful  sea. 

"  See  her,  Astorre,  see  her  ;  let  us 
drink  in  her  sweetness  ;  she  is  in 
the  heavens  as  hope  is  in  our  souls, 
that  lights  up  the  darkness  of  af- 
fliction without  heating  enough  to 
scatter  the  mists  of  sadness. 

"  The  moon  is  hope,  the  sun  is  love." 

"Oh!  to  what  sweet  reflections 
thou  callest  me,  Clarice,"  responded 
Astorre,  taking  one  of  her  hands, 
and  affectionately  carrying  it  to  his 
lips.  "  Yes,  I  see  the  limpid  star, 
and  it  seems  to  me  a  hundred  times 
more  beautiful  that  it  is  reflected  in 
the  pupils  of  thine  eyes  ;  and  thou, 
pure  as  her  ray,  art  a  hundred  times 
more  passionate  and  more  beautiful. 
Never  did  thy  hair  shine  as  now, 
never  did  thy  white  dress  seem  so 
white  as  now,  that  a  silvery  light 
rains  upon  thee.  Oh!  yes,  that  sad 
planet  talks  of  us  to  the  stars  that 
she  meets  in  her  way,  inviting  them 
to  rain  a  brighter  iufluenc^  on  our 
heads.  And  perhaps  those  s.ars 
are  the  abode  of  spirits  that  loved 
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here,  as  we  love,  and  they  make 
vows  for  our  happiness*  until  we 
come  to  join  them  there,  where  there 
is  no  time.  Then,  regarding  with 
pitiful  eyes  this  valley  where  mea- 
dows seem  atoms,  and  whose  rivers 
more  narrow  than  a  hair,  and  where 
so  many  will  love  as  we  love  now,  I 
will  turn  to  thee,  saying  with  a  pas- 
sionate voice,  dost  thou  remember  it, 
Clarice  t  But  here,  the  dance  com- 
mences ;  can  we  attend  to  earthly 
civilities?  O,  this  air  is  too  heavy 
for  thee,  Clarice,  and  the  light  is 
tarnished  ;  let  us  descend,  let  us  de- 
scend, my  sweet  friend,  where  the 
unextinguishable  lamp  hangs  from 
a  floor  whose  arch  has  its  pivots  in 
eternity." 

The  night  was  far  advanced  and 
starry,  the  air  of  a  sublime  purity, 
the  atmosphere  sweetly  embalmed 
in  the  perfume  of  flowers  ;  a  luke- 
warm dew  was  falling,  as  if  the  stars 
were  distilling  love.  The  wind  was 
hushed,  and  in  the  great  basin  of 
the  garden  a  hundred  fish  of  various 
colors  seemed  to  be  disporting  in 
the  light  of  the  moon,  on  a  sea  of 
liquid  silver.  A  nightingale  among 
the  boughs  of  a  linden  tree  was  re- 
joicing that  delicious  scene  with  a 
long,  modulated  song.  The  young 
roses  and  geraniums  scarcely  dared 
to  incline  to  a  loving  embrace,  for 
fear  of  disturbing  the  singer  in  his 
measure.  He,  perhaps,  in  his  mys- 
terious song,  was  celebrating  the 
joy  of  the  times  that  were  in  the 
primitivo  simplicity  of  man,  in  the 
dawn  of  the  centuries,  when  truth 
reigned  on  earth,  and  the  angels  did 
not  disdain  to  turn  their  radiant 
images  belpw,  finding  in  man  a  race 
not  degenerated.     Or  rather,   was 

*  See  Dante.    Paradise. 


that  song  a  lament  on  the  present 
misfortunes,  as  here  and  there 
among  the  notes  was  the  sound  of  a 
harp  that  weeps.  The  roses,  the 
air,  and  the  water  seemed  to  listen 
to  the  strain  with  religious  atten- 
tion, and  perhaps  they  understood 
the  mystery,  and  were  palpitating 
in  their  tissues  and  delicate  mem- 
bers. All  was  wrapped  in  a  beauti- 
ful and  transparent  veil,  as  were  the 
objects  of  the  Garden  of  Eden  before 
the  first  sin,  while  Clarice  and  As- 
torre,  under  the  linden  tree,  in  ec- 
stacy  with  so  much  natural  beauty, 
were  not  less  pure  than  the  proge- 
nitors of  mankind.  There  is  a  kind 
of  light  that  magically  sympathizes 
with  our  heart,  and  a  time  in  which 
the  soul  is  concentrated  in  itself, 
engulfed  in  an  imaginary  happi- 
ness— that  light  is  the  moon,  that 
time  the  night  From  the  eyelash 
of  Astorre  crept  a  tear. 

"  Clarice,  my  darling  Clarice,  this 
is  a  lovely  night ;  sweet  be  the  time 
of  my  entire  confession  ;  I  love  thee, 
Clarice,  I  love  thee." 

"  Oh,  Astorre,  do  not  continue,  I 
pray  thee  ;  I  cannot  answer  thee  ; 
emotion  robs  me  of  my  breath." 

"  I  love  thee  ;  yes,  divine  girl,  I 
love  thee.  Let  me  repeat  it  here, 
where  all  is  sanctified  by  a  divine 
sweetness.  But  thou  knowest  it. 
Listen  to  me,  however  ;  in  the  thick- 
est of  my  troubles,  I  asked  comfort 
of  God,  a  comfort  that  might  tem- 
per their  bitterness.  In  the  most 
remote  part  of  my  house,  near  the 
domestic  altar — bent  on  my  knees 
on  the  tomb  of  my  father,  I  wept 
and  prayed  ;  then  a  \ision  appeared 
to  my  spirit,  and  I  saw  two  enor- 
mous wild  beasts,  a  lion  and  a  tiger, 
that  were  rushing  upon  a  lamb  with 
terrible  roariags.     And  the  lamb,  as 
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if  the  voice  were  far  from  it,  pro- 
ceeded tranquilly  with  its  feeding. 
And  the  two  cruel  beasts  precipi- 
tated themselves  on  it,  crying,  '  we 
are  thirsty  and  hungry;  we  wish  to 
quench  our  thirst  with  your  blood, 
and  satisfy  our  hunger  with  your 
flesh.'  And  the  lamb  looked  to  hea- 
ven imploring  assistance.  Then  a 
great  star  descended  from  the  firma- 
ment, and  resting  on  the  head  of  the 
lamb,  converted  it  into  an  enormous 
dragon.  Then  it  precipitated  itself 
upon  its  enemies,  tearing  them  in 
pieces.  And  a  voice  exclaimed,  '  the 
comfort  is  given!'  Oh!  Clarice,  be 
thou  that  star  ;  thou  canst  change 
me  to  a  raging  dragon  against  my 
enemies.  I  have  need  of  comfort, 
and  there  is  comfort  in  thee.  Amidst 
the  ease  of  a  splendid  court,  thou 
art  not  ignorant  of  the  peril  that 
surrounds  us,  and  perhaps  among 
those  who  enjoy  the  feast,  there  are 
some  who  meditate  laying  in  ashes 
the  saloon  where  they  are  entertain- 
ed. Here  they  discuss  the  general 
oppression,  and  meditate  nothing 
less  than  to  take  from  us  our  pater- 
nal heritage.  Oh !  I  would  willing- 
ly relinquish  it,  if  it  could  be  of  any 
advantage  to  our  dear  country,  and 
happy  in  the  advent  of  better  days, 
I  would  build  me  a  cottage  of  reeds; 
but  it  is  not  the  loss  of  my  paternal 
home  that  troubles  me,  my  darling; 
it  is  for  the  loss  of  the  entire  penin- 
sular, which  for  some  time  past  has 
had  but  a  name,  and  perhaps  even 
that  will  be  soon  gone." 

"  What  dost  thou  say  ?"  exclaimed 
Clarice,  grasping  Astorre  by  the 
hand.  "What?  Do  not  prophesy 
so  much  misfortune,  I  implore  thee. 
And  wilt  thou  be  the  black  cloud 
that  hides  the  beauty  of  the  sweet 
ray  of  hope  ?     Calm  thyself,  O,  As- 


torre; thy  fancy  is  too  much  heated; 
am  I  not  thy  comfort,  and  art  thou 
not  mine  ?  I  will  confess,  all  ap- 
peared lost  until  I  saw  thee  ;  now 
all  seems  secure  under  the  flash  of 
thy  sword  ;  wilt  thou  betray  my  con- 
fidence? must  I  doubt  of  thee  also  ? 
No,  innumerable  are  the  stars  of  the 
Lord,  innumerable  the  ways  of  His 
compassion  ;  every  creature  has  his 
mission,  as  every  pilgrim  the  limit 
to  his  journey.  Do  not  complain  of 
thy  burden,  nor  of  the  thorns  thou 
wilt  meet  along  the  road,  but  take 
it  with  patience,  and  thou  wilt  ar- 
rive at  the  end.  I  afterwards,"  she 
added  sweetly,  "  will  divide  with  thee 
the  joys  and  the  trials.  Yes,  As- 
torre, infallibly  we  have  met  in  an- 
other world,  before  we  saw  each 
other  here  ;  thou  wast  an  idea  in 
me  to  which  I  gave  thy  form  ;  but 
we  have  not  again  found  each  other 
to  love  only  ;  no,  there  is  another 
end  appointe  1  by  the  divine  spirit ; 
I  will  guide  thine  arm  to  glory  ;  yes, 
Astorre,  tear  off  the  claws  of  the 
rapacious  wolf  from  the  paternal 
heritage,  preserve  it  to  its  ancient 
use  ;  remember  thy  song  and  the 
banner." 

Astorre  looked  at  the  dear  girl 
and  the  heavens.  Venus  was  sink- 
ing over  the  heads  of  them  both. 

"  Dost  thou  see  it?"  he  exclaimed, 
"  dost  thou  see  it?  it  burns  with  its 
greatest  splendor,  and  I  read  in  it 
our  destiny." 

"And  it  is—  ?" 

"  Dost  thou  not  see  ?" 

They  looked  for  the  star,  but  a 
light  cloud  hid  it  from  them  at  that 
moment. 

"  O,  my  Astorre,  what  sayest  thou 
of  the  presage  ?" 

"  Clarice,  art  thou  not  to  encou- 
rage  me?     Bat  see,    the  cloud   is 
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passed.  Verms  is  as  brilliant  as 
ever  ;  and  we  will  be  happy." 

And  looking  at  each  other  tender- 
ly, and  joining  hands,  they  walked 
long  through  the  avenues  of  hya- 
cinth. Then,  however,  words  were 
hushed,  and  the  beating  of  their 
hearts  was  the  only  language  in 
harmony  with  that  sweet  night. 
Seated  on  an  espalier  of  moss,  their 
eyes  rested  finally  on  the  illumin- 
ated windows  of  the  tower  and  cas- 
tle ;  but  what  a  difference  between 
that  light  and  the  stars !  A  smoth- 
ered sound  reached  them  from  the 
castle,  but  the  young  roses  seemed 
to  scorn  it  as  a  profane  noise.  That 
sound,  however,  drew  the  lovers 
from  their  sweet  ecstacy,  recalling 
their  thoughts  to  the  castle  ;  to  re- 
turn there  seemed  too  hard,  and  as 
if  going  to  put  themselves  under  a 
yoke,  they  neared  it,  sighing.  As 
one  wakes  from  a  delicious  dream 
with  regret,  they,  on  the  threshold 
of  the  door,  turned  once  more  to 
contemplate  the  purity  of  the  hea- 
vens, and  then,  as  if  moved  by  the 
same  impulse,  "  yes,"  they  exclaim- 
ed, "  we  shall  be  happy,"  and  they 
commenced  to  ascend  the  stairs, 
when  they  heard  a  light  footstep  be- 
hind them  ;  on  turning,  they  ob- 
served a  lady  veiled  in  white.  No 
sooner  did  Clarice  see  her  than  she 
cried,  "  Oh,  my  mother !"  and  threw 
herself  in  her  arms.  Astorre  cov- 
ered the  hand  of  the  Countess  Cate- 
rina  with  kisses.  When  Clarice  and 
her  lover  left  the  saloon,  she  follow- 
ed them  to  the  bottom  of  the  gar- 
den, and  heard  their  discourse, 
which  had  called  the  tears  to  her 
eyes,  and  now  she  held  them  both 
in  a  close  embrace,  and  called  them 
her  children. 

Their  entrance  in  the  saloon  was 


the  signal  for  the  revival  of  that 
cheerfulness  that  had  languished 
during  their  absence  ;  the  dances 
were  renewed,  but  in  the  eyes  of  the 
cavaliers  might  be  seen  a  something, 
a  certain  expression  of  spite  or  scorn 
excited  by  the  serene  face  of  Astorre, 
that  spoke  of  all  the  happiness  with- 
in, and  too  plainly  showed  his  rivals 
that  he  was  sure  of  the  possession 
of  the  beautiful  Clarice.  A  shadow 
of  bitter  discontent  stamped  the 
features  of  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful women  of  the  court.  Since  the 
beginning  of  the  ball  she  had  been 
very  sad,  with  her  eyes  incessantly 
fixed  on  Astorre,  seeming  to  invoke 
from  him  a  preference  in  the  dance, 
and  when  he  turned  his  eyes  round 
the  saloon  as  if  looking  for  a  part- 
ner— eyes,  however,  that  never  fail- 
ed to  fall  on  Clarice — the  lady  would 
revive  with  a  hope,  until  the  con- 
stancy of  his  choice  left  her  in  a 
deeper  despondency.  She  refused 
constantly  the  invitations  of  the 
young  cavaliers.  This  behavior 
was  unobserved  by  Astorre,  but  was 
not  so  by  Clarice.  "Women  have  a 
kind  of  intuitive  knowledge  which 
warns  them  of  their  rivals,  and  by 
watching  every  motion  and  every 
word,  they  soon  know  what  is  of  so 
much  importance  to  them.  When 
the  lovers  left  the  saloon,  this  lady 
threw  behind  them  a  furious  glance, 
her  face  nnshed,  and  she  was  on  the 
point  of  speaking,  but  her  prudence 
restrained  her ;  a  strong  desire  to 
follow  seized  her.  When  the  Coun- 
tess rose,  she  eagerly  did  the  same, 
but  the  Countess,  as  if  divining  her 
purpose,  said  : 

"You  need  not  follow  us,  hella 
donna;  it  would  be  too  cruel  to  take 
you  from  the  dance,  when  so  many 
aspire  to   your   company ;  remain ; 
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this  evening  we  will  dispense  with 
your  services  about  our  person." 

The  lady  bit  her  lips  and  sat  down; 
but  no  sooner  had  the  Countess  gone 
out  than  she  retired  to  her  chamber, 
took  in  haste  a  piece  of  paper,  and 
in  a  hand  trembling  with  rage 
wrote  : 

"  Messer  Indovino: — Do  not  lose 
a  moment  in  coming  to  court ;  any 
delay  may  be  fatal.  I  send  you  the 
key  to  my  apartment ;  bring  the 
powder  and  everything  you  believe 
will  be  of  use. 

"  LUCREZIA  MOROSINI." 

After  sending  this  note,  Lucrezia 
felt  relieved,  and  returning  to  the 
saloon,  put  on  an  air  of  great  gaiety, 
and  profiting  by  an  invitation  to  the 
dance  from  the  young  Ottaviano  Ri- 
ario,  she  seemed  flattered  by  the 
choice,  and  danced  to  the  applause 
and  admiration  of  all.  The  dance 
was  just  ended,  when  Caterina,  Cla- 
rice, and  Astorre  re-entered  the  sa- 
loon. Clarice,  on  seeing  the  ani- 
mated countenance  of  Lucrezia,  her 
happy  manner,  and  air  of  noncha- 
lence,  for  one  moment  believed  she 
had  erred  in  her  opinion  of  the  state 
of  the  lady's  heart ;  but  that  opinion 
became  more  strong  when  Ottavi- 
ano, approaching  his  sister,  prayed 
her  to  favor  him  with  a  dance  in 
quattro  used  in  these  days,  adding  : 
"  It  is  right,  sister,  after  so  many 
years  of  separation  and  absence, 
that  we  should  be  partners.  To 
your  courteous  cavalier  I  take  pride 
in  confiding  the  best  dancer  of  the 
court,  of  whose  merit  we  have  just 
had  proof."  Then  taking  the  hand 
of  Lucrezia,  he  put  it  in  Astorre's. 
Lucrezia,  forgetting  she  was  a  wo- 
man, pressed  the  youth's  hand,  and 
so  visibly,  that  there  rested  no  fur- 
ther doubt  with  Clarice  as  to  her 


passion  for  him.  Though  the  cold- 
ness with  which  Astorre  received 
this  visible  mark  of  the  lady's  favor 
ought  to  have  been  more  than  a  tri- 
umph for  Clarice,  and  though  she 
did  not  doubt  him  in  the  least, 
yet  a  frost  seemed  circling  in  her 
veins  during  that  dance.  They  used 
in  those  times  many  figures  and  at- 
titudes, and  now  Astorre  was  obliged 
to  receive  a  kiss  in  the  hair  from  his 
partner,  or  to  give  one,  or  to  incline 
the  knee  before  her,  a^J  of  which 
tortured  poor  Clarice.  It  was  not 
in  her  nature  to  disesteem  others  ; 
no,  but  a  noble  jealousy  is  that  pain- 
ful sensation  one  feels  in  seeing  a 
loved  one  in  another's  arms,  being 
a  sentiment  natural  to  all.  In  that 
moment,  perhaps,  more  than  before, 
Clarice  felt  Low  much  she  loved  As- 
torre. Astorre  saw  in  her  face  her 
suffering,  and  how  she  strove  to  re- 
press it.  He  inwardly  prayed  for 
the  termination  of  the  dance,  which 
was  long  and  complicated;  and  with 
a  thousand  motions  of  the  eyes  he 
seemed  to  say  to  Clarice  :  "  What 
dost  thou  fear?  Are  we  two  not 
one  ?"  And  perhaps  she  understood 
him,  but  she  suffered  none  the  less 
on  that  account,  and  Astorre  was  on 
the  point  of  cutting  the  dance  short, 
in  some  way,  when,  with  a  sudden 
noise,  the  doors  opened,  and  there 
entered  the  saloon  a  number  of  men 
elegantly  masked,  following  the 
principal  personage,  who  was  dress- 
ed in  a  long  tunic  of  black  velvet, 
lined  with  crimson  satin,  and  fas- 
tened at  the  waist  by  a  broad  belt 
of  leather,  on  which  were  designed, 
in  gold,  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zo- 
diac. A  long,  white  beard  descend- 
ed on  the  breast  of  this  strange  per- 
son, who  had  on  his  head  a  felt  hat 
in  the  shape  of  a  pyramid.     On  the 
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entrance  of  this  procession,  the  mu- 
sicians, struck  with  surprise,  ceased 
to  play,  and  Astorre,  quick  as  a  flash, 
thanking  his  lady  for  her  company, 
and  feigning  great  eagerness  to  see 
who  these  new  comers  might  be, 
left  the  widow.  Lucrezia  was  not 
much  displeased  at  the  abandon- 
ment, she  having  recognized  the 
Chinese  philosopher,  and  a  feeling 
of  timidity  came  over  her  as  she 
thought  he  might  betray  who  invited 
him  to  court.  On  the  other  hand, 
she  felt  a  curiosity  to  know  why  he 
had  not  profited  by  the  key  to  pene- 
trate to  her  secret  apartments,  and 
why  he  had  come  accompanied  by 
so  many  people.  Animated  by  these 
motives,  she  approached  the  philo- 
sopher, who  was  surrounded  by  al- 
most all  the  court.  The  philoso- 
pher, making  a  sign  to  two  Moors  of 
his  suite,  dressed  in  scarlet,  and  car- 
rying two  silver  basins,  to  advance, 
he  escorted  them  to  the  foot  of  the 
kind  of  throne  on  which  was  seated 
the  Countess  Caterina  ;  making 
them  deposit  the  basins,  he  himself 
uncovered  them  before  the  eyes  of 
all  the  court,  and  presented  their 
contents  to  the  lady,  as  a  homage 
due  to  her  greatness  and  beauty. 
There  was  in  those  basins  every  sort 
of  the  most  exquisite  perfumes  and 
distilled  waters,  which  in  those  times 
were  esteemed  rare,  even  for  the 
toilet  of  a  princess  ;  in  fact  some  of 
these  essences  were  of  a  very  high 
price,  on  account,  perhaps,  of  the 
difficulty  of  bringing  them  from 
the  East.  The  importance  of  the 
gift  would  have  excited  suspicions 
against  the  person  making  it,  and 
some  enquiries  would  undoubtedly 
have  been  made  before  accepting  it 
in  an  ordinary  case,  but  the  philoso- 


pher had  thought  of  everything,  and 
kneeling,  he  said  : 

"  Glementissima  Dama — It  is  great 
boldness  for  one  of  the  humblest 
servants  of  science  and  knowledge 
to  dare  soil  the  magnificent  carpets 
of  your  splendid  court  with  the  dust 
of  his  sandals,  and  contaminate  with 
his  breath  an  atmosphere  of  roses. 
It  is,  then,  to  incline  your  ears  to 
hear  my  excuses,  and  to  ask  your 
magnificence  to  pardon  me  that  I 
lay  at  the  feet  of  your  excellency 
these  few  fruits  of  my  country." 

We  have  already  hinted  at  the 
mania  that  raged  in  those  days  for 
the  science  of  astrology.  Soothsay- 
ers, and  fortunetellers  of  all  kinds, 
were  not  only  grateful  to  the  pub- 
lic, but  were  admitted  to  the  courts 
paid  salaries,  and  believed  in.  The 
fame  of  this  Chinese  philosopher 
had  preceded  his  appearance  at  court, 
and  every  one  was  glad  of  his  arrival, 
enjoying,in  anticipation,the  buffoon- 
ery which  would  take  place  during 
supper.  The  Countess,  seeming  to 
divine  the  wishes  of  her  guests, 
thanked  the  philosopher  for  his  per- 
fumes, and  at  the  same  time  ordered 
her  majordomo  to  hand  him  an 
equivalent  for  his  gift.  She  then 
begged  him  to  amuse  the  court,  to 
which  the  philosopher  responded 
that  he  had  presented  himself  for 
that  purpose,  and  asked  the  favor  of 
representing  a  comedy  with  his  at- 
tendants. Though  the  name  come- 
dy was  misapplied  when  given  to 
the  representation  about  to  be  per- 
formed by  the  attendants  of  the  de- 
scendant of  Confucius,  being  a 
whimsical  mixture  of  sacred  and 
profane  prose  and  poetry,  music  and 
dancing,  nevertheless  the  proposi- 
tion was  graciously  accepted  by  the 
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Countess.  In  the  meanwhile,  danc- 
ing recommenced.  Astorre,  to  save 
himself  from  renewing  the  peril  with 
Lucrezia,  went  close  to  Clarice,  who 
was  at  her  mother's  side  ;  her  coun- 
tenance was  slightly  altered,  and 
extremely  pale  ;  she  had  not-  yet  re- 
covered from  the  effects  of  her  late 
emotion.  Besides,  the  arrival  of  the 
maskers,  though  in  time  to  stop  the 
dance,  had  increased  her  anxiety. 
With  a  shudder  she  had  noticed  the 
principal  masked  figure  regarding 
her  fixedly,  with  such  an  expression 
in  his  eyes  as  convulsed  her  with 
terror,  as  if  menaced  by  some  dread- 
ful peril.  She  had  sought  her  mo- 
ther's side,  and  now  whispered  in 
Astorre's  ear  i 

"  I  pray  thee,  do  not  leave  me  a 
moment." 

The  philosopher,  in  the  mean- 
while, was  telling  the  fortunes  of 
the  ladies  who  did  not  dance;  to 
some  he  announced  a  beautiful 
lover,  to  some  an  emperor  or 
knight,  and  to  the  men  strange  ad- 
ventures; and,  as  all  these  predic- 
tions were  made  in  a  loud  voice, 
accompanied  by  a  thousand  ges- 
tures and  whimsical  contortions, 
the  mirth  of  the  courtiers  was 
greatly  excited.  To  Ivo  d'Allegre 
he  predicted  that  he  would  surpass 
in  bravery  the  most  expert  captains 
of  his  age,  saying  afterwards,  look 
out  for  the  two  nations.*  To  which 
the  Frenchman  proudly  answered, 
"  I  defy  them  all."  He  told  Vitelli 
that  his  planet  was  stained  with  blood. 
These  and  similar  things  were 
turned  into  ridicule  by  the  most  of 
his  listeners,  as  the  prophesier  had 


*  Allegre  was  routed  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Naples  by  the  united  Spanish  and  Italian 
forces  in  1803. 


more  the  appearance  of  a  disguised 
soothsayer  than  that  of  an  astrolo- 
ger. To  Lucrezia,  looking  at  the 
palm  of  her  hand,  and  drawing  her 
to  an  empty  window,  with  the  pre- 
text of  confronting  the  lines  with 
the  light  of  the  stars,  he  said, 
softly: 

"  Madonna,  I  am  here  at  your 
service;  let  me  work  in  silence;  after 
supper,  I  will  be  in  your  apart- 
ment." Then,  raising  his  voice — 
"  Clear  is  your  destiny,  O,  madon- 
na !  you  will  be  happy  in  your  nup- 
tials with  a  young  prince.  Do  not 
fear  lying  injuries,  because  I  am 
assured  of  the  union  at  this  mo- 
ment of  Mars  with  Venus." 

These  words  shook  Clarice  like 
an  electric  shock,  and  her  hand 
trembled  in  Astorre's,  who,  com- 
prehending how  much  the  impostor 
was  injuring  his  betrothed,  who 
was  very  impressible,  and,  observ- 
ing that  he  was  disposed  to  tell 
their  fortunes,  darted  him  such  a 
look,  that,  brushing  his  Jong  tunic 
against  them  as  he  passed,  he  took 
refuge  in  the  crowd. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  CHALLENGE  AND  THE  TRANCE- 
POWDER. 

The  dancing  had  ceased,  and  the 
magnificent  supper  given  by  the 
countess  to  her  illustrious  guests 
was  near  an  end;  the  mirth  wa3 
at  its  height,  the  foaming  glasses 
were  frequently  raised  at  the  viva  of 
one  or  another;  the  conversation 
was  seasoned  with  those  spirited 
mots  which  the  French  consider  a 
distinctive  mark  of  the  elegance  of 
their  nation.  Clarice  was  unfortu- 
nately placed  near  a  young  cavalier 
of    Ivo  d' Allegro's   suite,   and  she 
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was  horribly  annoyed  at  the  heavy 
gallantries  of  which  he  was  so 
prodigal,  and,  though  she  continued 
to  convers  s  with  Astorre,  who  was 
at  her  left,  the  Frenchman  har- 
rassed  her  with  a  shower  of  com- 
pliments, and,  finally,  raising  his 
glass  for  the  third  time,  he  ex- 
claimed: 

"Viva  Italia  e  le  sue  dame. 
Viva  Francia  e  il  suo  valor."* 

Vitelli,  who  was  piqued  at  the 
courtesies  so  freely  used  by  the 
Frenchman  towards  Clarice,  and 
who  thought  he  discovered  a  shade 
of  contempt  in  the  toast,  wished  to 
satisfy  himself  on  the  point,  and  re- 
peated the  toast,  with  a  slight  al- 
teration in  the  meaning: 

"  Viva  Francia  e  le  sue  dame. 
Viva  Italia  e  il  suo  valor,  "f 

"Oh!  oh!"  said  the  Frenchman, 
"  we  cannot  compare  the  beauty  of 
the  Frenchwoman,  be  it  said  to  our 
confusion,  with  the  beauty  of  their 
sisters  of  Italy,  and  of  the  truth  of 
this,  mademoiselle  is  an  undoubted 
proof." 

Clarice  responded  with  a  cold 
smile : 

"  It  may  be,  signor  cavalier,  that 
we  have  the  advantage  in  beauty, 
but  do  you  on  this  account  attri- 
bute all  the  valor  to  the  French  ?" 

The  cavalier  responded:  "And  if 
I  do?" 

"  Oh !  nothing,  except  that  my 
blade  shall  prove  the  contrary  when 
and  where  it  most  pleases  you." 

*  "Here's  to  Italy  and  her  beautiful  wo- 
men; 
Here's  to  France  and  her  valorous  men." 

f  "  Here's  to  France  and  her  beautiful  wo- 
men; 
Here's  to  Italy  and  her  valorous  men." 


"A  challenge!  a  challenge  !"  ex- 
claimed many  voices. 

At  that  sound,  the  countess,  half 
rising  from  her  chair,  imposed  si- 
lence on  the  two  cavaliers. 

"  No !  by  the  holy  virgin  of  Lo- 
reto !"  loudly  cried  the  enthusiastic 
Vitelli — "no,  madonna,  permit  me 
to  defend  my  unfortunate  country 
from  the  foolish  words  of  this  pei- 
son.  The  combat  shall  take  place 
on  the  day  of  the  tournament,  if  it 
so  please  you,  cavalier." 

The  Frenchman  was  pledged,  in 
spite  of  himself,  in  an  affair  of 
honor;  though  the  greater  part  of 
the  company  at  the  table  were 
Italians,  he  thought  he  might  dare 
everything,  believing  them  humili- 
ated and  humbled,  but,  unfortu- 
nately for  him,  the  hot  heads  were 
not  wanting.  Vitelli,  besides  being 
of  an  inflammable  spirit,  entertained 
romantic  ideas  on  the  subject  of 
noble  and  gallant  enterprises,  there- 
fore, taking  a  glove,  he  threw  it 
contemptuously  at  the  Frenchman, 
saying: 

"  Here,  we  will  fulfill  the  formali- 
ties. Now,  cavalier,  we  understand 
each  other;  my  second  shall  be  the 
noble  Monsignore  Astorre  Man- 
fredi,  here  present,  if  he  will  con- 
sent." 

"With  the  greatest  pleasure  in 
the  world." 

"  Quant  a  moi!"  said  the  French- 
man, "my  choice  will  be  made,  but 
I  must  warn  you  I  shall  not  be  able 
to  fight  without  the  express  license 
of  my  superior." 

The  vileness  of  this  excuse  was 
clear  to  all,  not  excepting  Captain 
Ivo  d'Allegre,  who  flushed  with  mor- 
tification. However,  the  Captain 
was  not  pleased  that  one  of  his  offi- 
cers should  compromise  himself,  and, 
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knowing  the  courage  and  strength 
of  Vitelli,  he  feared  for  the  result; 
but  the  moment  was  critical.  De- 
siring to  conciliate  the  parties,  he 
said: 

"There  is  no  doubt,  my  lords, 
that  valor  is  a  gift  from  God,  and 
that  the  Italians,  as  the  French, 
have  their  part,  but  our  young 
officer  has  probably  understood 
that  French  valor  is  more  fortu- 
nate.     Examining,  then,  the  actual 

circumstances " 

"One  moment,  Captain,"  cried 
young  Vitelli.  "  Of  the  actual  cir- 
cumstances we  can  talk  hereafter; 
and,  while  I  do  not  disdain  to  en- 
ter into  a  discussion  with  you,  let 
me  first  ask  if  your  young  officer 
has  asked  permission  of  his  supe- 
riors to  insult  his  friends  as  well  as 
to  get  exempted  from  his  duty? 
Oh !  vivaddio,  cavalier,  you  will  not 
return  to  your  Paris  without  a  re- 
membrance of  your  impertinence, 
unless  it  please  you  to  declare,  in 
the  presence  of  these  illustrious 
ladies  and  gallant  cavaliers,  that 
the  Falerno  wine  you  have  been 
drinking  caused  you  to  mistake 
white  for  black,  and  to  say  that  the 
Italians  a  e  equal  in  valor  to  any 
other  nation  upon  earth." 

The  Frenchman  would  have,  per- 
haps, consented  to  make  this  de- 
claration, but  d'Allegre,  seeing  how 
dishonorable  it  would  be  for  his 
countryman,  hastened  to  prevent  it 
by  saying: 

"Cavalier  di  Foix,  we  will  con- 
cede you  ample  facilities  to  accept 
the  challenge." 

All  the  company  applauded,  and 
Clarice  smiled.  Foix  took  up  the 
glove,  and  began  drinking  to  hide 
his  confusion. 

"Now,     Captain,"    said    Vitelli, 


"  our  challenge,  though  verbal,  must 
not  be  neglected.  Begin  the  as- 
sault. I  am  ready  for  the  de- 
fence." 

"Let  us  spare  this  combat,  my 
young  friend;  it  can  be  said  truly 
that  the  fault  of  difficult  times  is 
not  yours,  and,  if  an  iron  destiny 
oppresses  you, " 

"Away,  away,"  warmly  exclaimed 
Vitelli;  "away  with  fate — I  am  no 
fatalist." 

"And  what  then?  "Would  you 
attribute  your  misfortunes  to  us,  or 
rather " 

"  Or  rather,  you  would  say,  to 
ourselves,  but " 

"Since,  in  spite  of  everything, 
you  will  pursue  this  distasteful  ar- 
gument, I  will  ask  you  is  it  the  fault 
of  strangers  if  you  gather  in  little 
bands,  and  serve,  one  after  the 
other,  the  princes  who  make  war? 
Your  country  constitutes  but  a  very 
small  portion  of  the  globe;  if,  in 
fine,  every  one  of  your  republics 
has  an  inexcusable  egotism,  if  you 
yourselves  have  called  us  here  from 
our  mountains  ? — 

"And  here  I  agree,  Captain,  if 
we  have  called  you,  it  has  been  an 
unpardonable  error,  for  which  we 
shall  always  suffer  remorse;  a  con- 
fidence too  blind,  you  have  too 
much  abused;  it  was  confidence,  in- 
duced through  your  promises,  which 
you  never  dreamed  of  fulfilling. 
Finally,  to  the  deplorable  state  of 
affairs,  who  has  given  the  last 
blow?  It  is  true,  as  you  said,  that 
the  valor  of  the  Italians  has  been 
badly  recompensed  by  fortune,  and 
there  is  nothing  wanting  but  a  new 
Judas  kiss  to  annihilate  it,  but, 
thank  God,"  he  continued,  wiping 
the  perspiration  from  his  face,  "  it 
is  not  yet  all  spent." 
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"And  I  wish  you  good  fortune." 

"I  am  grateful,"  replied  Vitelli, 
who,  noticing  the  air  of  inferiority 
the  Captain  assumed  during  the 
discourse,  could  not  resist  the  de- 
sire to  humble  him,  by  adding: 
"Say  as  much  as  we  like  on  the 
part  of  truth,  that  does  not  regard 
you  personally,  as  we  do  not  con- 
found things,  and  no  one  is  to  be 
blamed  for  serving  his  master." 

The  word  master,  perhaps,  sound- 
ed a  little  harshly  in  d'Allegre's  ear, 
who  instantly  replied: 

"It  is  well  to  have  a  glorious 
one." 

"That  is  true  also;  the  fact  is, 
Captain,  that  of  our  generosity  and 
courtesy  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
especially  if  you  recollect  with  what 
gentleness  the  French  were  receiv- 
ed in  Italy,  and  with  what  ingrati- 
tude Louis  Twelfth  has  behaved  to- 
wards Lodovico  il  Moro,  uncle  of 
the  countess,  at  whose  table  we 
sit." 

This  discourse  made  the  interest 
in  the  dispute  increase — the  guests 
ceased  feasting,  and  attentively  lis- 
tened. 

"  Yes,  monsignore,"  responded 
Allegre,  "  we  cannot  deny  your 
courtesy;  but  I  do  not  comprehend 
why  it  is  the  fault  of  my  king  if  his 
birth  has  given  him  rights  to  the 
duchy  of  Milan." 

"Rights!"  cried  Vitelli. 

"Who  does  not  know  that,  by 
the  side  of  his  grandfather,  Valen- 
tine Visconti,  Louis  Twelfth,  has  a 
right  to  the  duchy  of  Milan  ?" 

"Umph!"  responded  Vitelli,  "that 
he  has  no  right,  no  one  knows  bet- 
ter than  Louis.  Perhaps  he  does 
not  know  better  than  you  or  me 
that  the  dominion  of  Milan  is  not 
hereditary  from  father  to  son,  that 


it  is,  instead,  a  territory  in  which 
the  right  of  the  prince  has  no  other 
foundation  than  the  assent  of  the 
people.  He  does  not,  perhaps, 
know  that  if  the  State  were  here- 
ditary, it  would  fall  to  a  female, 
which  is  contrary  neither  to  the 
French  nor  Italian  laws  of  succes- 
sion." 

The  Frenchman  bit  his  lips  with 
vexation. 

"Well,  it  may  be  so;  it  is  not 
permitted  me  to  inquire  into  that 
which  my  king  considers  just;  the 
right  will  be  established  by  the 
issue  of  war." 

"Oh!  beautiful  reasoning,  in- 
deed. If  rights  are  ever  proved  by 
war,  it  is  only  in  a  defensive,  not 
an  offensive  one." 

"  But,  sir—" 

The  Captain  was  interrupted  by 
the  entrance  of  the  Chinese  quacks. 
The  countess  was  glad  of  this  inci- 
dent, as  the  argument  between  Vi- 
telli and  the  Frenchman  was  get- 
ting a  little  too  warm,  and  might 
have  terminated  unpleasantly.  The 
entrance  of  the  philosopher  and  his 
troupe  was  propitious,  and,  we  be- 
lieve, not  displeasing  to  Allegre, 
who,  pressing  the  hand  of  Vitelli, 
sang  two  lines  of  an  ancient  French 
song: 

"May  foy !  J'etois  bien  empesche 
Defaire  une  honeste  retraicte." 

"Bravo!  Captain;  let  us  listen  to 
these  good  people,  and,  as  to  our 
dispute,  I  say,  following  the  same 
song: 

"Nous  nous,  verrons  un  jour 
Pour  raconter  de  nos  fortunes 
Qui  plus  y  perd  plus  y  a  mis 
C  est  quitte  a  quitte  et  bonamis." 

In  the  meantime,  the  comedy  be- 
gan.    The  comedians  first  stood  in 
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a  line,  that  the  illustrious  company 
might  review  them;  then  they  re- 
tired apart,  as  the  shortness  of  the 
time  since  the  unexpected  arrival  of 
the  virtuosi  had  not  permitted  the 
arrangement  of  scenery  or  orches- 
tra. The  prologue  announced  this 
circumstance  in  preparing  the  au- 
dience for  the  representation,  in 
which  they  were  about  to  do  their 
best.  The  subject  was  the  "  Golden 
Fleece,"  the  plot  odd,  the  errors 
frequent,  and  the  anacronisms  plen- 
ty; as,  among  the  dramatis  per sono3y 
were  men  of  all  centuries;  the  gods 
did  not  fail  to  appear  and  disap- 
pear in  a  very  unexpected  manner, 
without  any  apparent  reason.  The 
King  of  Colco,  master  of  the  "  Gol- 
den Fleece,"  was  an  apothecary, 
and  Jason  was  in  love  with  his 
daughter;  but  this  daughter  had 
many  admirers,  amongst  others,  a 
certain  hunchback,  doctor  of  laws, 
who,  with  the  aid  of  a  thousand 
knaveries,  tried  to  take  from  Jason 
the  possession  of  the  daughter  and 
the  Golden  Fleece  of  the  king. 
The  hunchback  was  the  person  who 
excited  the  merriment  of  the  com- 
pany the  most.  The  fellow  was 
about  four  feet  high,  with  a  back 
like  a  camel's,  which  gave  his  head 
the  appearance  of  being  crouched 
between  his  shoulders.  His  face 
was  ornamented  with  two  little 
glistening  black  eyes,  through 
which  shone  all  the  malice  of  which 
he  was  capable;  he  had  a  black 
beard,  dressed  with  much  care, 
which  was  also  shown  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  his  whole  toilet.  This 
monstrosity  pretended  to  be  lite- 
rary, and  had  even  written  some 
verses  complimentary  to  the  king, 
for  which  the  king  accorded  him 
his  protection,  and  listened  to  his 


advice  in  regard  to  the  marriage  of 
his  daughter  to  the  young  stranger, 
whom  he  did  not  fail  to  cry  down, 
calling  him  an  adventurer.  How- 
ever, as  he  was  afraid  of  Jason, 
whenever  he  found  himself  in  a 
scene  with  him,  he  flattered  him, 
and  pretended  to  be  his  friend.  It 
was  very  amusing  to  see  that  little 
man  do  the  agreeable  to  Medea, 
who  always  derided  him,  and  to 
hear  his  thin,  small  voice,  like  the 
first  notes  of  a  young  rooster,  pip- 
ing out  insipid  compliments.  In 
the  meanwhile,  at  the  finest  part  of 
the  scene,  the  god  Esculapio  having 
come  from  heaven,  or  rather  from 
one  of  the  sides  of  the  saloon,  to 
assure  the  king  that  there  was  no 
apothecary  in  the  world  better  than 
him,  Jason,  who,  out  of  the  corner 
his  eye,  saw  the  hunchback  kiss 
Medea's  hand,  took  the  rod  from 
the  hand  of  the  god,  without  ask- 
ing permission,  and  let  it  fall  on 
the  back  of  the  hunchback  with 
such  a  good  will,  that  his  hump  re- 
sounded like  the  cavity  of  Mount 
JEtna.  The  spectators  applauded, 
to  see  the  hunchback  writhe  with 
pain.  This  intermission  did  not 
disturb  the  regularity  of  the  drama; 
the  king  and  Esculapio  were  im- 
mersed in  an  important  discussion 
— that  is,  if  water  were  the  founda- 
tion of  science,  the  king  declaring 
that  water  for  the  apothecary  is  what 
life  is  to  the  creature.  This  discourse 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  plot  of 
the  play,  but  was  a  necessary  epi- 
sode to  enable  Medea  and  Jason  to 
make  a  little  happy  love.  The 
finale  was  clamorous;  the  king,  in- 
stigated by  the  malicious  hunch- 
back, got  in  a  passion  with  Jason, 
who,  bidding  adieu  to  Medea,  the 
king  and  the  court,    and  satisfied 
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with  the  Golden  Fleece,  returned 
to  Greece.  The  comedians  were 
dismissed — nearly  all  the  company- 
rose  from  the  table  to  seek  some  re- 
pose, it  being  almost  day-break. 
There  were  a  few  gentlemen  left; 
at  last,  these  melted  away;  Vitelli 
pressed  the  hand  of  Cavalier  di 
Foix  :  "  Adieu  mon  bon  a7nis,  nous 
nous  verrons  J'espere." 

The  Frenchman  replied  rudely, 
and  Allegre  muttered  between  his 
teeth:  "Pity  that  Vitelli  is  not  a 
Parisian !" 

All  had  been  quiet  for  an  hour  in 
the  palace  of  Forli,  and  dawn  was 
beginning  to  break,  when,  in  the 
uncertain  morning  twilight,  two 
men,  wrapped  in  mantles,  were  ra- 
pidly traversing  the  grand  saloon 
on  the  points  of  their  toes,  and, 
reaching  a  long  corridor  to  the  left, 
they  turned  into  it,  and  were  lost 
in  the  shadow.  The  sentinel  keep- 
ing guard  before  the  royal  apart- 
ments cried: 

"  Who  goes  there  ?" 

"  Hush!"  answered  a  female  voice 
— "  hush  !  my  Bodomonte,  who 
taught  you  manners,  that  you  make 
such  a  noise  at  this  hour,  while  our 
masters  are  in  their  first  sleep  ?" 

"  Gaspita  /"  said  the  soldier,  "  my 
amiable  Marguerituccia,  I  must  do 
my  duty;  but,  before  imposing  si- 
lence on  me,  tell  me  what  are  you 
doing  here,  and  why  are  you  not  in 
bed,  like  all  the  other  women'*" 

"Beautiful,  truly,  my  dear  Mars; 
if  Yenus  must  confess  the  times 
and  places  in  which  it  pleases  her 
to  sleep  or  wake — a  new  idea,  in- 
deed !" 

"  And  I  say  that  Venus,  like  you, 
must  do  it,  and  that  the  custom  is 
old,  not  new;  and  now,  as  I  am  the 
god  of  arms,  I  will  know  all" 


"  And  I  will  tell  you  nothing." 

"No?  Oh!  I  see;  it  is  of  no 
consequence;  I  know  it  all — ■ 

"  What  r 

"  I  can  imagine  it  all.  Your  lady- 
ship is  here  on  account  of  those 
two  persons  that  so  mysteriously 
passed  through  the  saloon  on  their 
tip-toes.  With  you,  being  a  wo- 
man, I  have  nothing  to  do;  but 
with  them — they  must  pass  this 
way  again,  and  then  I  will  throw 
them  from  the  balcony  of  the 
tower." 

"  Mercy  on  us ! — will  you  do  such 
a  brutal  thing  ?" 

"  Ah !  ah !  the  hen  that  crows  has 
lain  an  egg;  my  halberd  knows 
what  I  am  going  to  do;  it  is  the  af- 
fair of  a  moment;  in  a  couple  of 
blows,  I  can  dispatch  them." 

The  maid,  knowing  the  brutal 
temper  of  the  soldier,  who  was  an 
old  lover  of  hers,  approached  with 
a  smile,  and  began  caressing  him. 
At  first  the  soldier  held  out,  but,  little 
by  little,  his  determination  gave  way  * 
to  the  flattering  words  of  the  girl. 

"  Then  you  wish  to  make  a  con- 
fident of  me  ?     Come,  be  sincere." 

"  Well,  do  you  want  to  know  who 
passed  through  the  saloon  ?" 

"Certainly." 

"Well,  a  physician  and  a  sur- 
geon." 

"  Eh !     I  don't  believe  you." 

"Why?" 

"  One  seemed  to  be  a  child." 

"It  was  the  hunchback." 

"  What  do  I  know  of  the  hunch- 
back?" 

"  Yes,  the  surgeon  and  the  hunch- 
back." 

"  And  who  is  the  surgeon  ?" 

"  The  great  Chinese  philosopher. 

"That  magician?" 

"Yes." 
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"  But  what  are  they  doing  here  ? 
Are  they,  perhaps,  going  to  give 
another  comedy  ?" 

"Calm  yourself,  and  I  will  tell 
you.  They  are  going  to  my  sick 
mistress." 

"  Liar ;  she  was  until  now  at  the 
table." 

"Yes;  her  disease  is  one  that 
does  not  prevent  eating." 

"And  what  is  it?" 

"I  must  not  tell." 

"  The  itch  ?" 

"No." 

"  Then,  it  is " 

The  words  of  the  soldier  were 
pronounced  in  a  low  voice,  so  that 
only  the  maid  understood  them. 

"  Diavolo  !  it  is." 

Just  then  they  heard  a  noise,  and, 
as  it  was  lighter,  they  saw  a  man 
passing. 

"Who  goes  there?" 

"Sforza  and  fidelity." 

"  God  be  with  you." 

A  dialogue  a  little  different  from 
that  described  above,  was  taking 
place  in  the  apartments  of  the 
beautiful  Venetian,  between  her 
and  the  Chinese  philosopher,  with 
whom  we  are  sufficiently  acquaint- 
ed, and  for  the  third  party,  the  ma- 
licious hunchback,  grand  counsellor 
of  all  kinds  of  iniquity,  he  was  an 
acquisition  lately  made  by  don  Mi- 
chele,  as,  if  he  needed  cut-throats 
to  carry  out  the  designs  of  the 
Duke,  a  cunning  and  skillful  rogue 
was  no  less  needful  for  the  prose- 
cution of  his  magical  operations. 
Don  Michele  and  the  hunchback 
then  were  at  the  door  of  the  wi- 
dow's apartments,  and,  lightly  tap- 
ping on  it,  it  was  immediately 
opened  by  one  who  had  been  await- 
ing the  arrival  of  the  philosopher 


with  great  anxiety.  No  sooner  did 
she  see  don  Michele  than  she  in- 
vited him  in  with  great  cordiality. 
She  could  not  repress  the  impulse 
of  joy  that  his  coming  had  produc- 
ed. She  pressed  his  hand  affec- 
tionately, and  forced  him  to  sit 
down  in  spite  of  the  reiterated  re- 
fusals of  don  Michele.  Assuming 
then  a  passionate  tone  of  voice, 
which  she  believed  adaptad  to  pro- 
duce an  impression  on  the  mind  of 
her  visitor,  she  began  to  aldress 
him: 

"  My  dear  sir,  the  other  evening 
you  promised  me  assistance  to  stem 
the  current  of  the  unfortunate  des- 
tiny that  threatened  me,  but  why 
are  you  accompanied  ?  Perhaps 
you  refuse  to  comfort  me  ?  Speak, 
speak;  your  silence  alarms  me." 

Don  Michele  responded: 

"  Noble  lady,  the  person  who  ac- 
companies me  has  a  part  in  all  my 
secrets,  and,  if  I  have  brought  him 
here,  it  is  in  the  belief  that  he  can 
assist  us  in  our  designs." 

The  widow  felt  relieved  at  these 
words.     He  continued: 

"  He  knows  an  infinity  of  reme- 
dies of  which  I  have  not  the  least 
idea,  and  I  am  not  ashamed  to  re- 
ceive aid  from  a  savan  when  it  is 
proposed  to  undertake  an  impor- 
tant service  for  a  lady  of  your  rank, 
madam." 

The  hunchback,  with  a  breast 
like  a  capon,  strutted  up  to  the 
lady,  and,  after  making  a  profound 
reverence,  said: 

"Permit  me,  however,  to  make 
the  observation  to  your  ladyship 
that  the  affair  I  am  about  to  under- 
take requires  great  caution,  since  I 
confess,  to  please  you,  I  am  going 
to  run  a  great  risk." 
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The  widow  was  moved  at  these 
words,  and,  with  a  trembling  voice, 
said: 

"Explain  yourself." 

"Your  ladyship  is  certainly  not 
ignorant  that  the  Holy  Inquisition 
holds  its  eyes  open  upon  gentlemen 
of  our  profession,  and,  though  it 
allows  us  to  prepare  balsams  and 
remedies,  it  is  not  so  lenient  to- 
wards incantations  and  witchcraft, 
the  least  punishment  for  which 
would  be  a  roasting  on  the  spit  of 
the  executioner." 

"  Oh !  God— and  the  worst  ?" 

"  To  be  first  torn  with  hot  pin- 
cers and  similar  things." 

"  But  what  do  you  say  of  witch- 
craft and  incantations  ?  Have  you 
not  the  powder,  or  some  other  in- 
nocent thing  ?  Do  you  think,  base 
man,  that  I  would  permit  witch- 
craft to  be  used  on  one  who  is  the 
dearest  in  the  world  to  me  r" 

"To  this  interrogation,  I  answer, 
madam,  that  heaven  defend  me  from 
exercising  witchcraft  on  the  person 
of  the  illustrious  Signore  Astorre 
Manfredi." 

"  And  on  whom  then  ?"  anxiously 
exclaimed  the  widow." 

"  You  surmise  it — I  see  it  in  your 
brilliant  eyes,"  calmly  responded 
don  Michele. 

"Then  on  her?"  said  the  lady,  in 
a  low  voice. 

"  Yes,  madam,  you  have  said  it." 

"Alas  !  what  are  we  doing  ?  To 
what  an  abyss  are  you  dragging 
me?" 

"Madam  has  always  the  power 
to  seLd  us  away  if  she  is  penitent," 
said  the  hunchback,  malignantly, 
and  he  moved  to  the  door. 

"  Stay,"  said  the  widow;  "  stay,  I 
am  not  yet  penitent;  leave  me  time 
to  resolve." 


The  two  drew  apart,  and  station- 
ed themselves  at  a  window.  The 
widow  laid  her  face  in  her  hands, 
and  meditated  some  time;  then,  ris- 
ing with  animation,  she  called  don 
Michele : 

"I  have  resolved  I  will  never 
stain  my  fair  fame  with  a  crime." 

"  Well,  we  will  go,  madam,"  said 
the  hunchback;  "but,  however,  I 
do  not  wish  to  leave  the  presence  of 
your  ladyship  without  first  excul- 
pating myself  from  the  charge  of 
delinquency.  No,  madam,  crime 
there  is  none — not  the  least  inten- 
tion of  it — the  kind  of  witchcraft 
we  meant  to  exercise  on  the  rever- 
enced person  of  the  noble  Clarice 
cannot  hurt  either  her  life  or  her 
health." 

"  Now,  we  can  retire,"  said  don 
Michele,  coolly. 

The  insidious  words  of  the  hunch- 
back, his  starting  to  go,  just  at  the 
critical  moment,  the  art  that  he 
possessed  of  lighting  a  baleful  spark 
in  the  heart  of  others,  then  retiring 
until  it  had  kindled  a  flame,  were 
qualities  he  possessed  in  an  emi- 
nent degree.  Don  Michele  had  not 
been  deceived  in  foreseeing  that  the 
widow  would  be  frightened  at  the 
idea  of  witchcraft,  and  that  he 
should  need  the  assistance  of  the 
hunchback  in  overcoming  her  scru- 
ples. The  widow  abhorred  the  idea 
of  a  crime,  and,  though  deeply  en- 
amored of  Astorre,  she  would  have 
sacrificed  her  passion  before  ren- 
dering herself  culpable,  but  the 
last  words  of  the  hunchback  revived 
in  her  heart  the  desire  to  possess 
the  loved  one,  and  to  be  happy 
without  being  wicked.  She  then 
ran  to  the  door,  and,  grasping  tLe 
hunchback  by  the  mantle: 

"  Tell  me,"  she  said,  "  and  mind 
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you  do  not  deceive,  is  there  then  no 
peril  in  what  you  intend  doing  to 
the  young  girl?" 

"  None,"  responded  don  Michele 
and  the  hunchback,  with  one  voice. 

"  You  assure  me  of  it  ?" 

"I  swenr  it." 

"  Well,  what  is  it  you  are  going 
to  do?" 

Don  Michele  saw  that  the  mo- 
ment had  arrived,  and  replied  with 
dignity: 

"  Madam,  in  vain  we  endeavor  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  a  malady  un- 
less we  mount  to  the  cause  that  has 
produced  it,  and  extirpate  it  at  the 
roots.  Does  or  does  not  the  noble 
Clarice  love  Astorre  ?" 

"Alas!  too  much,"  replied  the 
Venetian. 

"Very  good.  Now,  then,  if 
through  the  agency  of  a  draught, 
and  a  few  operations,  the  lady  ap- 
pears entirely  changed  from  what 
she  now  seems  in  the  eyes  of  her 
lover,  do  you  not  believe  that  his 
love  will  cease  ?" 

"  It  is  to  be  hoped." 

"  I  dare  assure  you,  it  is  certain ; 
one  love  removed,  the  heart,  that  at 
his   age  cannot   remain   cold,   will 

I  early  find  another  passion,  and  you, 
madam,  will  not  be  long  in  commu- 
nicating to  him  your  own  through 
the  power  of  your  attraction." 
"Your words  encourage  me." 
"Allow  yourself  to  be  served  by 
us. 

"Well,  from  this  moment,  I  give 
you  the  power  to  act  for  my  advan- 
'    tage,  pr  wided    you  inform  me   of 
what  you  do." 

I"  It  is  necessary  that  you  should 
know  all,  as  you  yourself,  madam, 
will  have  your  part.  Listen  to  me, 
then :  there  is  in  this  paper  a  pow- 


ter,  and  when  this  evening  the  no- 
ble Clarice  retires — and  that  will 
not  be  late,  on  account  of  yester- 
day's feast — you  will  give  it  to  her 
to  drink." 

The  widow  staggered. 

"  After  some  moments  you  will 
take  care  to  open  the  secret  passage 
between  your  rooms  and  those  of 
the  young  lady,  into  which  I  and 
my  companion  will  penetrate  un- 
seen. Do  not  be  alarmed ;  we  wish 
you  no  harm,  and  this  I  have  al- 
ready sworn,  but  these  arrange- 
ments are  indispensable,  as  we  must 
make  certain  observations  on  the 
effects  produced." 

The  thought  that  the  poor  girl 
must  be  left  alone  with  4  wo  men  of 
that  calibre,  at  night,  seemed  too 
cruel,  and  she  opposed  it,  but  don 
Michele  hastily  assured  her  that  she 
should  remain  in  the  anti-chamber 
while  they  made  their  observations. 
This  proposition  calmed  the  scru- 
ples of  the  widow,  who,  though  not 
actually  criminal,  cared  not  to  do 
her  fortunate  rival  any  favor;  "  and 
perhaps,  she  thought,  "she  will  find 
some  other  lover.  Finally,  what  is 
it  to  me  ?  Has  she  any  pity  on  me  ? 
Why  must  I,  from  regard  to  her, 
renounce  my  own  happiness  ?" 

Don  Michele,  seeing  her  decided, 
was  ready  to  hand  her  the  powder, 
remarking  that  it  was  day,  and 
time  to  depart. 

"  Then,  madam,"  said  he,  "  adieu 
till  to-night.  Rest  easy.  Dream  of 
no  evil." 

"Adieu,"  answered  the  widow, 
pressing  the  powder  with  a  trem- 
bling hand.  God  give  you  a  safe 
exit." 

But,  remembering,  with  a  shud- 
der, that  God  does  not  protect  the 
insidious,  she  almost  sank   to    the 
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ground.  After  shutting  the  door, 
and  carefully  laying  by  the  powder, 
she  threw  herself  all  dressed  on  the 
bed.  Scarcely  did  don  Michele  hear 
the  door  shut  than,  with  a  joyful 
bound  of  the  heart,  he  hurriedly 
whispered  to  the  hunchback: 

"  Friend,  the  thing  is  done." 

When  they  passed  the  soldier, 
Margheretta  was  still  talking 
with  him,  as  she  had  been  com- 
manded to  do  so  by  her  mistress. 
"When  she  saw  the  two  advancing, 
always  fearing  some  contrelemp  on 
the  part  of  the  guard,  she  ran  for- 
ward a  few  steps  to  meet  them,  and 
asked: 

"  How  is  my  mistress  ?" 

"She  will  soon  be  well,  pretty 
girl,"  answered  don  Michele,  put- 
ting an  end  to  any  further  interro- 
gations. 

"  Heaven  grant  it— addio." 

"  Addio,"  and,  passing  through 
the  grand  saloon  and  reaching  the 
landing,  with  two  steps  they  were 
out  of  the  castle. 

"Good  bye,"  said  Margheretta, 
as  soon  as  she  saw  there  was  no 
further  necessity  for  her  remaining. 

"  And  do  you  leave  me  so  soon  ?" 

"Rather  so  late,  my  friend;  Ve- 
nus cannot  always  be  in  Ciprio  or  in 
Amatunta. 

"  How  well  you  are  instructed  in 
mythology." 

"Well,  what  of  it?  When  a 
dress  is  no  longer  in  the  mode,  it 
passes  to  the  servant,  and  so  of 
other  things.  No  elegant  person 
would  now  talk  of  Jove,  Neptune 
and  the  ancients.  This  is  the  age 
of  sentiment  and  romance." 

"And  the  age  is  right.  What 
need  is  there  to  hunt  in  the  com- 
positions and  discourses  of  the  an- 
cients for  barbarous    names,    and 


words  purely  vain  ?  What  need  oi 
peopling  the  country  with  fairies, 
satyres  and  nymphs,  when  they  ex- 
ist solely  in  the  imagination  ?  Is 
not  this  a  desire  to  alter  the  real 
beauty  of  the  picturesque  ?  Is  it  not 
a  vituperation  of  the  truth,  and  is 
not  he  a  fool  who  would  silver  a 
golden  ring?  The  fountains,  the 
fields,  the  woods,  are  they  less  beau- 
tiful, described  in  their  simplicity  ? 
Then,  descending  to  the  passions, 
why  associate  with  them  chimerical 
beings  wherewith  to  celebrate  their 
strength  and  sweetness  ?" 

"And  love." 

"  Oh,  yes,  the  idea  of  a  boy  who 
shoots  his  arrows  at  the  heart,  is 
disgusting  and  unnatural.  If  I 
am  enamored  of  thee,  it  is  not  the 
god  of  love,  with  his  arrows,  that 
wounds  my  heart,  but  thy  beautiful 
eyes.  Let  us  respect  the  ancients, 
and  imitate  their  beauties,  not  their 
absurdities." 

"  Are  we  now  romantic  ?" 

"I  know  not  truly  what  ro- 
mance is  ;  I  only  know  that  I  am 
an  admirer  of  simplicity  and  na- 
ture." 

"  Bravo,  and  I  agree  with  thee  ; 
but  I  must  go,  it  is  clear  day." 

"  Then  good  morning,  Margher- 
etta." 

"  Good  morning,  and  addio." 

She  retired  to  the  chamber  of  her 
mistress. 

He  murmured  betwen  his  teeth  : 
"Margheretta  is  yet  amiablo." 

In  the  meantime,  donMicVele  ra- 
pidly traversed  the  streets  of  the  city, 
and  soon  reached  the  lodgings  in 
the  Pina  d'Oro.  Scarcely  had  he 
ascended  the  stpirswhen  he  saw  Ja- 
copo  awaiting  him  with  open  arms; 
this  increased  don  Michele's  good 
humor. 
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"I  understand,"  he  said,  "I  un- 
derstand all ;  he  has  arrived." 

"Bravissimo." 

"  He  has  made  better  time  than  I 
believed  possible — he  has  fairly 
flown." 

"Yes;  now  I  will  go  and  wake 
him." 

"  Wait,  caspita.  Let  him  repose ; 
I  am  as  tired  as  the  devil." 

"  But  at  least — " 

"  The  issue  is  certain,  as  certain 
as  that  you  are  a  villain." 

"  That  is,  we  are — but  tell  me — " 

"  Oh  !  softly,  softly  ;  to  no  one  is 
it  permitted  to  learn  the  news  before 
the  master.  I  am  your  true  friend  ; 
you  shall  know  all  after  I  have  in- 
formed his  serene  highness.  Let  it 
suffice  you  for  the  present,  Jacopo, 
that  you  will  be  a  party  to  the  en- 
terprise, and  that  we  three  will  di- 
vide the  glory." 

Don  Michele  was  nobody's  friend, 
but  he  found  it  convenient  to  pre- 
tend so.  The  brigand  added  quick- 
ly to  don  Michele's  last  remark  : 

"  And  the  gold  ?" 

"  And  the  gold — but  that  is  un- 
derstood. In  the  meanwhile  a  door 
opened,  and  the  serene  countenance 
of  the  Duke  presented  itself  to  the 
two  worthies,  who  jumped  to  their 
feet. 

The  hunchback    seized     a    large 
chai**,  and  with  difficulty  supporting 
it  on  his  knee,   he   carried  it  to  the 
feet  of  the  Duke,  saying  ; 
"  Your  highness !" 
"  Who  is  this  monster  ?" 


"Your  highness,"  said  don  Mi- 
chele, it  is  an  indispensable  compa- 
nion that  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of 
adding  to  my  suite,  with  greater  ad- 
vantage and  celerity  to  perform  your 
service." 

"Very  good." 

And  regarding  from  head  to  foot 
the  delphin  man,  he  addressed  him 
a  few  words  assuring  him  of  his  pro- 
tection. 

The  hunchback  constantly  kept 
up  a  string  of  offensive  adulations 
that  we  will  not  repeat,  when  the 
Duke  cut  him  short  by  taking  don 
Michele  into  his  room,  and  shutting 
the  door. 

"Well?" 

"All  is  ready  for  the  fulfillment  of 
your  grace's  desire." 

An  infernal  joy  lighted  up  the 
face  of  the  Duke. 

"Your  grace  arrived  in  time." 

He  then  narrated  all  that  had  hap- 
pened between  Clarice  and  Astorro, 
and  was  going  on  to  some  length 
when  the  Duke  interrupted  him. 

"All  this  is  no  consequence  to  me 
— less  discourse,  and  more  of  the  es- 
sential." 

"  This  night,  at  one  or  two,  no 
later,  the  girl  will  be  in  the  power 
of  your  grace.  Perhaps  your  grace, 
however,  would  like  to  accompany 
me  to  the  chamber  of  the  sleeping 
girl."  The  Duke  reflected  long  on 
what  course  he  would  pursue  ;  then 
turning  to  don  Michele,  said  : 

"This  night,  then,  we  will  tri- 
umph." 
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DEAD  UNDER  THE  ROSES. 

A  NOVEL. 

BY   MISS    NELLIE   MARSHALL, 
Authoress  of  "Eleanor  Moreton,"  "  Electra,"  &o. 


CHAPTER   X. 

ROMANCING   AND    PLOTTING. 

Not  three  miles  from  La  Foret,  in 
the  most  delightful  region  imagin- 
able, gilded  by  an  amphitheatre  of 
wooded  heights  of  maple,  and  oak, 
and  cedar,  stood  Drennon  Springs, 
the  most  fashionable  and  really 
elegant  watering  place  of  which 
Kentucky — indeed  the  entire  south- 
west— boasted.  The  main  build- 
ings and  surrounding  cottages,  ca- 
pable of  accommodating  two  thou- 
sand guests,  were  crowded  to  their 
utmost  capacity.  The  fame  of  the 
medicinal  qualities  of  the  "  White" 
and  "Black"  sulphur  waters  had 
spread,  like  contagion,  from  the 
Lakes  to  the  Gulf — from  the  foam- 
fretted  breast  of  the  Atlantic,  far 
past  the  El  Dorado  of  North  Ame- 
rica, to  the  broad  expanse  of  the 
Pacific,  and  the  daily  stage  line, 
running  from  Newcastle  to  the 
Springs,  was  always  crowded  with 
passengers,  seeking  pleasure — rest, 
happiness,  health  at  "  Drennon  ;" 
and  to  those  whose  condition  and 
state  banned  them  from  its  delights, 
it  became  the  Utopia  of  bliss.  A. 
O.   Smith,   the   famous  proprietor, 


growing  rich  as  a  nabob,  and  dis- 
tinguished for  his  courtesy  and  at- 
tention, might  well  laugh  at  the 
notoriety  of  presidents,  and  the 
grandeur  of  the  royalty  of  a  dozen 
worlds.  Never  had  he  driven  such 
a  "stirring  trade" — never  had  the 
"  Springs"  opened  with  such  a  flou- 
rish of  trumpets,  soirees,  balls,  din- 
ners, &c,  as  the  summer  subse- 
quent to  the  marriage  of  Chve 
Maybury  and  Ion  Wilberforce,  and 
still  the  throngs  grew  denser,  and 
the  gay,  glad  world  moved  on;  for 
the  "  June  Ball,"  which  closed  the 
"Commencement  of  the  Western 
Military  Institute,"  was  on  the  ta- 
pis. The  month  was  closing  ra- 
pidly, and  the  summer  leaves  al- 
ready began  to  sink  under  the 
mesmeric  kisses  of  July,  into  rap- 
turous silence,  when  Mr.  Zane,  of 
Louisville,  arrived  in  his  private 
carriage  with  liveried  outriders. 
A  week  previous,  maids  and  but- 
lers, with  all  the  utile,  and  utile 
dulci  indispensables  of  good  house- 
keeping, had  taken  possession  of 
his  cottage,  and  everything  had 
been  put  in  circumvolution  around 
the  smooth,  social  curiculum.  It 
was  in  vain  that  curiosos  had  peep- 
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ed  through  lace-draped  windows, 
and  questioned,  and  wondered; 
the  menials  were  silent  as  the  bo- 
gus "  Sweet  Ann  Page."  And  now 
the  mystery  was  cleared,  the  exclu- 
sives  had  arrived,  and  royally  en- 
tered into  possession.  The  cottage 
stood,  off  to  the  east  of  the  "  Bar- 
racks," on  a  green  knoll,  sloping 
gracefully  down  into  a  dell,  shady 
as  those  of  Owhyee.  It  was  of 
brick,  hectagon  in  shape,  with 
piazzas,  overgrown  with  lush-creep- 
ers and  wild,  clambering  rose  vines, 
with  stained  glass  windows,  reach- 
ing to  the  floors,  and  broad  doors 
that  opened  wide  as  if  to  make  a 
true  welcome  to  all  who  crossed 
their  sills. 

It  was  morning,  early  morning, 
and  the  skies  were  never  bluer,  the 
amber-tinted  air  never  weightier 
with  the  fragrant  breath  of  flowers, 
the  sward  never  greener  or  richer, 
the  songs  of  the  tropical-hued  birds 
never  clearer  or  more  replete  with 
ravishing  harmony.  Groups  of 
richly-robed  matrons  and  stately 
gentlemen  promenaded  the  paved 
and  graveled  walks,  idlers  lounged 
under  the  cedar  boughs,  others 
sauntered,  pale  and  emaciated,  to 
the  "White  Sulphur  pavilion,"  to 
sip  the  nauceous  "  beverage,"  glass 
after  glass,  in  search  of  health,  and 
off  among  the  trees  flitted  the 
snowy  muslin  robes  of  gay  maidens 
in  charming  contrast  with  the  dark 
blue  uniforms  of  the  cadets  of  the 
W.  M.  I. 

Kichard  Zane,  or  Dick,  as  he  was 
generally  soubj'iqueted,  was  a  young 
man  of  twenty-four  or  five  years  of 
a  }e.  About  five  feet  ten  inches  in 
height,  he  possessed  a  form  fit  for 
a  Greek  god.  His  face,  in  the  days 
of  his  sunny-heartedness  and  purity, 


with  the  hallowing  glory  of  a  mo- 
ther's kiss  upon  it,  must  have  been 
extremely  attractive,  but  his  biba- 
cious  career  had  left  an  ineffaceable 
mark  upon  every  feature,  branding, 
as  it  were,  his  sins  upon  him.  His 
brow  was  low,  his  eyes  of  a  berylline 
hue,  but  capable  of  lighting  up  with 
a  sudden  passion  that  transformed 
his  entire  physiognomy! — his  pro- 
file was  prominent — his  lips  sensu- 
ous— his  teeth  long  and  very  white, 
causing  his  mouth,  when  moved 
with  the  varied  emotions  of  scorn, 
anger  or  laughter,  to  assume  some- 
thing of  a  fierce,  animal  expression, 
almost  revolting.  His  voice,  how- 
ever, which  was  peculiarly  sonorous 
and  rich,  and  his  au  fait  suaviter  in 
modo,  possessed  attrahent  qualities 
far  outweighing  the  repulsiveness 
of  his  countenance,  and  rendered 
resistance  to  his  fascination  abso- 
lutely impossible.  He  possessed 
but  one  relative  in  the  world  imme- 
diately connected — his  sister  Ethel 
— but  one  remotely  allied — his  cou- 
sin— Ruby  Clare.  He  commanded 
immense  wealth,  and  for  years  had 
wandered  from  city  to  city  with 
these  beautiful  women,  vainly  seek- 
ing rest  and  satisfaction ;  and  at 
last,  wearied  out,  he  had  rented 
this  portion  of  Dreimon  for  the 
season,  and  dubbed  it  "  Mon  Bijou," 
and,  like  the  red  man  of  old,  he 
sank  his  shaft,  and  whispered 
"  A  la  bama — at  least,  while  the 
leaves  are  green." 

I  have  called  these  women  beau- 
tiful, i..nd  it  befits  them,  as  near  as 
it  is  possible,  to  receive  a  description 
at  my  hands. 

Ethel  Zane  was  a  finely-formed, 
dignified,  elegant  girl  of  nineteen 
summers,  with  a  "sad  oli vaster 
Spanish  face,"  dark  gray  eyes,  fring- 
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ed  with  jetty  lashes,  that  swept  the 
damask  flush  upon  her  cheek,  which 
in  another  might  have  been  reckon- 
ed, when  allied  with  her  rounded 
figure  and  the  red  blood  in  her  lip, 
as  tumultuous  passion,  but  beto- 
kened in  her  only  the  rich  and 
healthy  flow  of  life  in  her  youthful 
veins. 

But  the  crowning  glory  of  beau- 
ty was  the  orphan  girl,  Ruby  Clare. 
She  was  rather  tall,  slight  and 
graceful  in  her  contour,  with  mar- 
vellously small  hands  and  feet,  rare- 
ly beautiful  arms,  and  a  bust  white 
and  rounded  as  a  statue's.  Her 
eyes  were  intensely  black,  and 
sparkled  with  almost  unearthly  fire; 
her  mouth  was  small,  and  filled 
with  the  most  perfect  teeth;  her 
upper  lip  arched  and  glowing;  her 
lower  one  thin,  straight,  and  firm; 
her  profile  cold,  proud,  and  beauti- 
ful as  that  of  Pappaea  Sabina;  her 
hair  was  of  a  rich  golden  hue,  and 
hung  round  her  shoulders  in  ring- 
lets so  thick  and  luxuriant,  that,  at 
a  little  distance,  it  presented  the 
appearance  of  a  gilded  veil;  her 
voice  was  full,  low,  and  liquid  with 
a  soft,  sweet  rippling  music  abso- 
lutely indescribable.  There  was,  in 
short,  a  wily  fascination  about  her 
as  impossible  to  resist  as  for  the 
fluttering  warbler  to  lift  itself  into 
freedom  and  sunshine  when  the 
glittering  eye  of  the  basilisk  shines 
on  it  from  the  dusky  shadow  of 
crimson  poppies  and  broad,  dark 
green  leaves,  in  gloomy  ravines,  and 
skirting  on  the  white  sands  of  rip- 
pling brooks  and  garden  walks.  If, 
like  Juno,  she  had  borrowed  the 
embroidered  girdle  of  Aphrodite, 
she  would  have  found  it  incapable 
of  endowing  her  with  one  single 
more  potent  charm  than  she  pos- 


sessed. If  the  Apple  of  Discord  had 
been  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  mo- 
dern Priam,  the  gallant  Paris,  above 
all  beautiful  women  in  the  world, 
would  have  assigned  the  prize  to 
Ruby  Clare.  Alas  !  that  the  words 
of  Tacitus  in  describing  Nero's  love 
should  suit  so  aptly  one  who  had 
passed  through  so  many  social,  re- 
fining processes ! — "  Hide  muliere 
cuncta  alia  fuere  proeter  honestum 
animum." 

She  sat  now  with  her  cousin, 
Dick,  enjoying  the  mellow  rays  of 
the  morning  sun  as  it  shone  bright- 
ly and  dazzlingly  over  the  green 
sward  and  rich,  scarlet  trumpet 
flowers,  and  pink  rose  clusters  nod- 
ding welcome  over  the  doorway. 
Richard  Zane  watched  her  earnest- 
ly for  some  moments,  while  silence 
reigned,  broken  only  by  the  twitter- 
ing of  the  brown-vested  swallows 
fluttering  around  the  cottage  eaves, 
then,  suddenly  starting,  cried  out: 

"Ruby,  why  don't  you  speak  to 
me  ?  You  are  a  wofully  disappoint- 
ing associate !  I  should  in  a  very 
few  days  arrive  at  the  last  stage  of 
grinning,  gibbering  insanity  if  I 
were  wholly  dependent  upon  you 
for  society !" 

"  You  are  complimentary,  to  say 
the  least,  cousin  Dick,"  and  the 
young  beauty  shrugged  her  grace- 
ful shoulders  with  all  the  nonchal- 
ance of  a  native  Parisienne,  while 
she  laughed  good-humoredly. 

"  Fact,  nevertheless  !  Truth,  you 
know,  is  always  harsh  in  this  world, 
and  it  is  so  constantly  ignored  by 
the  so-called  amenities  of  life,  which 
arise  from  a  disgusting  system  of 
courteous  deception,  that,  to  hear 
it,  is  sometimes  absolutely  bene- 
ficial. May  heaven  not  forfend  that 
it  be  so  to  you !     Here  I  have  to 
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mollify  you  with  lengthy  disserta- 
tions, and  propitiate  you  as  though 
you  were  a  new  kind  of  Oracle,  and, 
after  all  manner  of  oblations  and 
waiting  at  the  outer  gate,  I  receive 
answers  *  few  and  far  between/ 
short,  and  very  little  to  the  point ! 
What  is  the  matter,  anyhow?  I 
supposed  you  and  Ethel  would  be 
bright  as  butterflies  when  you 
reached  here.  Can  it  be  possible 
you  are  still  in  the  chrysalis  state  ? 
Answer  me !" 

"Oh!  I  am  busy  thinking,  and 
your  tongue,  approaching  perpe- 
tual motion,  bothers  me.  Dick, 
why  do  you  not  try  to  be  quiet,  just 
one  minute  ?" 

There  was  a  weary  sadness,  an 
evident  longing  after  solitude,  that 
did  not  fail  to  attract  the  young 
man's  attention. 

"  See  here,  little  lady !"  he  said, 
catching  her  fair  hands  in  one  of 
his,  and  placing  his  other  under  her 
chin,  thus  raising  her  face  to  meet 
his  gaze,  "you  think  too  much 
about  Clive  Maybury  now!  By 
the  way,"  releasing  her,  and  folding 
his  arms,  "  I  understand  that  he  is 
married." 

"  Ah ! — have  you  just  learned  the 
fact?  Why  he  has  been  married 
since  last  December." 

"  Thunder  !  I  didn't  know  that ! 
Who  gave  you  the  information  ?" 

"  Mr.  Maybury." 

"  Mystery  on  mystery !  You  never 
said  anything  about  it." 

"Yes,  I  did.  You  are  such  an 
indifferent  listener  to  my  gossip 
though,  that,  perhaps,  you  did  not 
hear  my  announcement." 

"You  were  startled;  were  you 
not  r 

"  Yes,  rather — he  was  such  a  gal- 


lant at  Point  Clear  the  previous 
summer,  you  remember." 

"Yes,  I  do  remember,  to  my 
cost !  But  you  did  not  care  a  bit 
when  you  heard  of  his  marriage? 
Tell  me  true,  now;  for  if  he  has 
worried  you,  I  will  cudgel  him 
manfully.  I  will  charge  upon  him 
with  a  club  studded  with  iron 
spikes,  and  will  therewith  merci- 
lessly batter  and  beat  his  cere- 
brum !" 

The  young  man  attetudinized  a  la 
pugilist,  and  looked  laughingly  in 
his  cousin's  face.  The  evidence  was 
clear  to  the  most  casual  observer 
that  he  was  happy,  in  the  know- 
ledge that  Maybury  was  bound,  and 
he  was  free.  Ruby  smiled  in  con- 
scious grace,  and  said,  in  a  low, 
musical  murmur,  as  she  flashed  her 
wild,  wondrous,  gleaming,  black 
eyes  upon  him : 

"No,  of  course,  I  didn't  care  at 
all.  I  was  naturally  surprised — 
that  was  all." 

"  And  you  did  not  love  him,  then, 
as  I  feared  ?" 

Richard  Zane  leaned  forward,  and 
laid  his  trembling  hand  on  the  soft, 
rounded  shoulder,  as  he  asked  the 
question  in  a  husky,  eager  voice. 

"Not  I!  What  does  it  profit  a 
woman  if  she  gain  the  whole  world, 
and  lose  her  own  heart  ?  Not  that 
I  have  lost  mine;  for  I  have  sworn 
by  all  the  roses  of  St.  George's 
banner  that  I  will  never  love!  I 
confess  a  decided  partiality  for  flir- 
tations, but  for  bona  fide  affaires 
des  coeursy  I  abhor  them.  In  love  ! 
I  should  like  to  see  Ruby  Clare  in 
that  strait!  I  would  forswear  my 
own  identity,  turn  hermitess,  or 
commit  suicide  in  self-defence  I" 

"  Phew  I"  whistled  Richard  Zane. 
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"Indeed,  would  I!  Capitulate 
to  that  foe  of  woman's  happiness — 
man — because  he  besieges  her  in 
the  name,  and  under  the  banner, 
of  the  Winged  God?  Never!  If 
I  did,  think  how  I  should  feel  in 
chains,  at  the  chariot  wheels  of 
some  lordly  chieftain ! 

'A  dreamer  crowned  of  dreamland,' 

to  be  dragged  to  the  triumph  of  my 
king,  (?)  and  J— a  queen!" 

Her  expression  and  her  gestare 
were  admirable.  Rising  from  the 
luxurious  chair  which  she  occupied, 
she  stepped  a  pace  from  her  cousin, 
glanced  backward  over  her  shoul- 
der, and,  with  a  proud,  fierce  flash 
of  undying  scorn  in  her  luminous 
eyes,  and  an  imperial  wave  of  her 
fair  hand,  she  passed  from  the 
room,  trailing  the  rich  length  of 
her  blue  morning  robe  over  the 
carpet's  tufted  flowers. 

"  By  Jove  !  she's  an  empress !  I 
never  worshipped  anything  afar  off, 
as  love's  devotees  do,  and  I  seldom 
take  a  telescopic  view  of  any  one 
particular  object — that  is,  an  ani- 
mate one,  unless  it  is  a  beautiful 
woman  ! — and,  oh !  how  I  do  love 
her !  I  can  fully  appreciate  beauty 
in  pictures,  poems,  flowers,  gems 
and  landscapes,  but  none  awaken 
in  me  the  same  reverence,  and  won- 
der, and  passionate  worship,  that  I 
feel  when  I  see  loveliness  incarnat- 
ed in  this  guise !  It  has  always 
been  my  belief  that  the  very  high- 
est type  of  beauty  is  that  afforded 
by  her,  and  in  this  shape  only  can 
the  a^thetical  devotee  find  the  true 
God  entitled  to,  and  worthy  of,  his 
adoration!  And,  by  Jove!  Ruby 
Clare  is  the  fairest  of  creation  !" 

Richard  Zane  turned,  with  a 
flushed  face,  to  the  cool,  quiet  land- 


scape before  him,  and,  as  the  heart- 
less sunbeams  went  on  in  their 
golden-slippered  dance,  to  the  ad- 
miration of  the  scarlet  creepers, 
and  the  pink  rose  clusters  nodding 
over  the  doorway,  he  muttered, 
gloomily: 

"  And  yet,  alas  !  this  religion  of 
mine,  although  it  has  afforded  me 
the  most  supreme  happiness  of  my 
experience,  has  also  yielded  me  the 
profoundest  sorrows.  It  has  pre- 
sented me  constantly  with  a  cup 
whose  first  taste  was  that  of  a  di- 
vine sweetness,  but  whose  lees 
were,  ah!  how  bitter!  I  wonder  if 
Ruby  did  love  that  fellow,  May- 
bury  ?    I  hope  not !" 

And  the  strange  man  gritted  his 
teeth  hard.  *  *  *  Up  the  cot- 
tage stairs,  swift  and  light  as  a 
fawn  that,  panting,  flees  pursuit, 
Ruby  ran,  gained  her  own  room; 
and,  as  if  fearful  of  intrusion,  lock- 
ed the  door  after  her,  and  striking  her 
hands  hard  together  upon  her' heav- 
ing breast,  as  she  paced  the  pre- 
scribed limits  within  the  four 
walls,  said,  hoarsely,  passionately, 
wildly: 

"Pie  never  suspected  me!  He 
never  even  suspected  me  !  Nor  shall 
he !  He  loves  me,  and  he  shall  be 
my  tool !  Clive  Maybury  shall  be 
mine — mine  in  spite  of  all  marriage 
bonds — mine  in  spite  of  disgrace 
and  despair- — mine  ! — mine! — mine! 
I  give  him  up  to  a  stranger — to  a 
woman  he  does  not  love — because 
of  the  blind  words  of  a  dying  man? 
Never ! — never !" 

But  with  these  words  she  fell  to 
the  floor  in  a  dead  faint.  Passion  had 
stifled  her;  yet,  when  the  shadows 
of  twilight  fell,  that  proud,  beau- 
tiful face  bore  no  trace  of  its  morn- 
ing's pallor. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


THE   JUNE   BALL. 


It  was  the  night  of  the  grand 
"June  Ball,"  which  annually  cele- 
brated the  "  Commencement"  of  the 
Western  Military  Institute.  The 
Springs  never  before  presented  so 
gorgeous  and  festive  a  scene.  The 
grand,  the  beautiful,  the  gay,  the 
youthful,  the  aged,  the  brave,  the 
high,  the  nonveaux  enriches,  blazing 
in  diamonds,  the  poor  aristocrats, 
haughty  and  cold,  the  eminent  and 
insignificant,  the  literati  and  the  ig- 
norant, the  native  and  the  foreign, 
the  northman  and  the  southron, 
thronged  to  participate  in  the  festi- 
vities— to  see  and  be  seen.  Colonel 
Bushrod  Johnston,  (who,  as  a  Gene- 
ral, so  distinguished  himself  in  the 
late  struggle  of  the  South  for  liber- 
ty,) surrounded  by  his  brilliant  Fa- 
culty, moved  to  and  fro  amid  the 
gay  groups,  gallant,  affable,  cour- 
teous, "the  cynosure  of  neighbor- 
ing eyes."  The  Institute  had  re- 
flected honor  upon  him,  and  the  de- 
voted regards  of  his  cadets  laid  a 
laurel  leaf  upon  his  matchless  brow, 
which  no  cold  criticism  of  the  cen- 
sorious, no  biting  sarcasm  of  the  en- 
vious, could  wither  or  remove. 

The  looped  iridescent  draperies 
on  the  walls,  the  flashing  lights,  the 
flowing,  airy  robes,  the  glittering 
uniforms,  the  rich  music  pulsing  the 
air,  all  combined  to  present  an  un- 
rivaled scene  of  brilliancy  and  beau- 
ty; and  the  gleaming  stylus  of  Time 
might  never  point  to  a  brighter  tri- 
umph, in  all  its  calendar  of  years, 
than  the  one  enacted  and  enjoyed 
by  thousands  on  this  balmy,  sum- 
mer night  in  June. 

Among  the  invited  guests  were 
the  Mayburys.     They  had  lived  in 


a  very  retired  manner — seldom  go- 
ing out,  and  more  seldom  receiving 
— and  at  first  there  was  little  hope 
entertained  that  the  "  beautiful  Mrs. 
May  bury,"  of  whom  so  much  was 
said,  and  whom  so  few  had  seen, 
would  grace  the  hall  wTith  her  pre- 
sence ;  but  a  little  note  addressed 
to  Mr.  Maybury,  independent  of  the 
invitation  of  the  Faculty, 

"In  a  woman's  handwriting — containing 

half-guessed 
An  odor  of  violets  faint  as  the  spring, 
And  coquettish^   sealed  with  a  small  sig- 
net ring," 

caused  him  to  accept.  Accordingly, 
the  family  carriage,  at  a  late  hour, 
wound  up  the  rocky  road  leading  to 
the  court  of  the  Springs,  and  with 
great  ceremony,  beneath  a  battery 
of  bright  eyes,  Mr.  Maybury  alight- 
ed with  his  wife,  and  escorted  her, 
with  punctillious  politeness,  into  the 
main  hall,  and  on  to  the  "ladies' 
reception  room,"  where,  throwing 
aside  her  heavy  French  opera  cloak, 
and  adjusting  the  rich  folds  of  her 
white  satin  robe,  and  the  tendrils 
of  myrtle  leaves  and  orange  blos- 
soms nestling  amid  the  lace  on  her 
boson,  she,  after  a  short  delay,  re- 
joined him. 

"  O,  dear  Mr.  Maybury,  I  am  so 
glad  you  have  come !"  said  Ethel 
Zane,  ceasing  abruptly  in  the  pi- 
rouette of  an  entrancing  German 
waltz,  and  springing  forward  to 
greet  them  as  they  entered  the 
ball-room.  "  And  this  is  your  wife  ? 
Ah !  Mrs.  Maybury,  you  must  not 
regard  me  as  a  stranger,  for  your 
husband  and  I  were  the  best  friends 
in  the  world  all  the  gay  season  at 
Point  Clear  last  year.  "Were  we 
not,  Mr.  Maybury  ?" 

But  Mr.  Maybury  vouchsafed  no 
reply  to  her  light,  flowing,  irresisti- 
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ble  gaiety.  His  eyes  were  wander- 
ing restlessly  from  group  to  group, 
but  he  was  soon  recalled  to  a  con- 
sciousness that  he  was  forgetful  of 
his  role.  Congratulations  and  com- 
pliments, customary  upon  such  oc- 
casions, were  showered  upon  him 
and  his  bride  by  his  numerous 
circle  of  friends  and  acquaintances, 
all  of  which  he  received  with  a 
charming  suavity,  and  a  sparkling 
persiflage  which  was  encored  again 
and  again.  But  Ion,  unaccustomed 
to  such  scenes,  amid  strangers,  felt 
chilled  and  embarrassed,  and,  at- 
tempting to  veil  these  emotions,  she 
presented  an  exterior  of  hauteur, 
which  repelled  all  courtesies  as  ef- 
fectually as  Culloden  destroys  the 
white-sailed  ship,  careering,  like  a 
storm-tossed  groylau,  over  the 
waves  right  against  its  rocky  reef. 
Never  one  cheering  word  or  smile 
did  she  receive  from  her  husband 
to  strengthen  and  encourage  her  to 
the  utmost,  while  she  passed 
through  the  fiery  ordeal  which  con- 
fronts every  uninitiated  fashion- 
able, and  which  must  be  endured, 
as  a  refining  process,  before  the 
sign  and  seal  of  bon-ton  is  set  upon 
the  brow,  like  a  gleaming  signet  of 
heartlessness  and  wrong.  And  all 
this  was  noted  by  the  throng  of  so- 
cial devotees,  who  are  ferocious 
after  reputations  as  the  hideous, 
dusky  Gallas  after  their  panting 
human  victims !  Ah  !  indeed  is  the 
world  "like  an  Egyptian  pitcher  of 
tamed  vipers,  each  struggling  to 
get  its  head  above  the  others !" 
And  envy,  more  hideous  than  Ioe's 
gad-fly,  more  terrible  than  Abys- 
sinia's Saltsalya,  goes  on  through 
civilization,  stinging  and  poisoning 
ad  libitum  the  good,  the  great,  the 
brave  and  beautiful. 


Later  in  the  evening  Ion  beheld 
her  husband,  down  the  length  of 
the  festive  hall,  bending  over  a 
rarely  beautiful  woman  in  an  atti- 
tude of  passionate  devotion.  It  is 
superfluous  to  designate  that  wo- 
man as  Ruby  Clare,  the  "  belle  of 
the  ball."  After  a  few  moments  of 
conversation — earnest,  half-entreat- 
ing, upon  the  part  of  the  beauty — 
stern,  wholly  dissenting,  upon  the 
part  of  Mr.  Maybury — they  both 
rose,  and  passed  out  upon  the  ve- 
randah. And  Ion's  heart  articulat- 
ed, in  a  low,  dreamy  murmur: 

"  My  retribution  is,  that  to  the  last, 
I  have  o'errated,  too,  my  power  to  cope 

With  this  fierce  thought — that  life  must  be 
all  passed 
Without  life's  hope.** 

Then,  suddenly  turning  to  her 
attendant  preux  chevalier,  she  said, 
casually  pointing  her  fan  over  her 
shoulder,  without  turning  her  head: 
"  Mr.  Zane,  do  tell  me  who  that 
lovely  creature  is !  She  is  so  fair, 
she  seems  unreal !" 

Richard  Zane  understood  her, 
for  his  eyes  had  unweariedly  follow- 
ed the  undulating  grace  of  that 
vanishing  form,  and  he  was  about 
to  reply,  when  the  sweet,  clear  voice 
of  his  sister,  who  had  caught  that 
low,  murmured  quotation  on  the 
red  lips,  now  coined  to  smiles,  pre- 
vented him,  as  she  stepped  up  be- 
side Mrs.  Maybury,  and  lightly 
rested  her  small,  gloved  hand  upon 
the  polished  ivory  of  her  bare 
shoulder: 

"  Now,  dear  Mrs.  Maybury,  you 
will  accuse  me  of  idle  flattery — per- 
haps presumption — when  I  tell  you 
yonder  lady  is  my  cousin,  Ruby 
Clare,  a  renowned  belle,  but  that 
she  is  not  one-half  as  beautiful  as 
you  are;  for  she  has  not  your  holy 
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expression  !  She  is  too  earthly. 
Her  eyes  blaze  too  much,  while  one 
looking  into  yours,  feels  that  lan- 
guage is  superfluous.  Why,  your 
eyes'  expression  vary  like  an  April 
sky — bright  and  joyous  sometimes, 
as  if  the  spring  birds  sang,  and  the 
flowers  blossomed  beneath  their  ra- 
diant sunshine,  or  deepening  to  a 
twilight  softness  and  languor  that 
makes  the  silence  beautiful." 

"Enthusiast,"  said  Ion,  smiling, 
while  her  hand  instinctively  sought 
the  gloved  hand  on  her  shoulder. 

"No,  I  am  not  an  enthusiast, 
save  in  my  love  for  the  beautiful — 
radiant — but  Mr.  Maybury  showed 
a  still  better  taste  in  his  selection  of 
a  wife  than  the  world  thought  he 
would  do,  when  last  season  at  Point 
Clear,  they  gave  him  a  '  bright,  par- 
ticular star,'  and  thought  he'd  wed 
it,"  said  Ethel,  with  a  merry  little 
laugh. 

The  smile  died  away  from  Ion's 
face,  and  the  ten  thousand  evils 
which  leaped  to  life  from  Pandora's 
box,  in  the  early  days  of  her  mar- 
riage, "  wriggled  down,"  like  Lamia, 
and  preyed  upon  her  famished  heart. 

Buby  Clare  and  Mr.  Maybury 
stood  upon  the  east  end  of  the  ve- 
randah, where  a  great  oak  swayed 
its  waving  plumes  over  the  gleam- 
ing balustrade,  starred  here  and 
there  with  golden  fire-flies,  and  the 
yellow  lamp 

"The  glow-worm  hangs  out  to  allure 
Her  mate  to  the  green  bower  at  night." 

The  air  around  was  redolent  with 
the  sweets,  and  lights,  and  music  of 
the  grand  ball,  but  that  one  spot 
was  consecrated  to  shade  and  silence, 
and  love,  as  profound  as  ever  veiled 
the  retirement  of  Phrygian  glades, 
or  the  silvery  olive  haunts  of  Attica, 


or  the  date  palm  forests  of  Auii  Se- 
lah. 

"  Buby,  sing  to  me,  just  one  song, 
as  you  used  to  do,  when  I  would 
row  you  over  the  rippling  tide  in 
the  little  gilded  gondola,  riding  in 
the  waves  like  a  cockle-shell,  a  year 
ago  this  June,"  said  Clive  Maybury, 
letting  his  hand  fall  with  a  delicious, 
thrilling,  lingering  pressure  on  the 
round,  white  arm  that  rested  on  the 
balustrade.  And  Buby  Clare,  car- 
ried away  by  the  wonderful  witchery 
of  the  scene,  the  summer  night,  the 
memories  in  her  own  soul,  the  mes- 
meric touch  and  glance  of  the  man 
beside  her,  lifted  up  her  voice  and 
sang  to  a  plaintive,  sad,  soauemente 
French  air,  Moore's  lines  to  his  ina- 
morata : 

"Hear  me  but  once,  while  o'er  ihe  grave 
In  which  ou.  love  lies  cold  and  dead, 

I  count  each  flatt'ring  hope  he  gave 
Of  joys  now  lost,  and  hopes  now  fled. 

Who  could  have  thought  the  smile  he  More, 
When  first  we  met,  would  fade  away  ? 

Or  that  a  chill  would  e'er  come  o'er 

Those  eyes  so  bright,    through  many  a 
day?" 

Suddenly  breaking  off,  while  a  sob 
heaved  her  snowy  breast,  whose  out- 
line Clive  Maybury  saw  in  the  moon- 
light so  plainly,  she  said,  with  a  pas- 
sionate sadness,  absolutely  indes- 
cribable : 

"  I  have  no  friends,  and  care  to 
possess  none.  I  care  no  more  for 
the  world,  now,  Clive,  because  I  am 
so  grievously  disappointed  in  its 
people,  perhaps.  Henceforth,  its 
motive  power  and  mine  will  so  great- 
ly differ,  I  have  no  hope  for  the  fu- 
ture unaccompanied  with  a  fear  that 
clouds  it" 

And  the  desolate,  despairing  ges- 
ture she  made,  as  she  brought  her 
two  fair  hands  together,  made  Clive 
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Maybury  turn  away  and  groan  hea- 
vily. 

"Ruby,  Ruby,  you  will  never  for- 
give me  ;  and  oh !  my  destiny,  my 
destiny !  I  am  miserable  as  you  are." 

"Forgive  you,  Clive,  beloved  Clive, 
I  have  nothing  to  forgive.  You 
were  obeying  your  destiny,  and 
therefore  must  not  rebel.  You  must 
change.  Think  it  not  strange  that  / 
should  say  so — I  who  loved  you  so  ; 
alas !  who  shall  always  do  so.  But 
you  must  cling  to  no  shadows.  What 
has  been  bright  in  the  past,  what  is 
sad  to-day,  east  into  the  waves  of 
Lethe!  Let  your  poor,  human 
heart"- — (here  he  reached  out  his 
arms  and  clasped  her  closely  to  his 
breast) — "let  it  be  one  dream  of 
beauty,  and,  darling,  mine,  perhaps, 
crushed,  will  prove  the  poet's  truth 
who  wrote  that  a  woman's  broken 
heart — 

"  Like  flowers  in  spicy  vases  thrown, 

Some  odor  doth  yet  exhale, 
Their  fragrance  when  in  air  'tis  blown, 

Breathes  sweeter  on  the  gale. 
Like  faded  flowers,  each  parted  bliss, 

Let  memory  keep  without  alloy, 
When  by-gone  days  have  left  but  this, 

The  perfume  of  departed  joy." 

Slowly  letting  all  the  wealth  of 
her  glittering  tresses  shake  loose 
over  his  shoulder,  "  showering  gold 
in  his  hand  as  he  smoothed  them," 
she  continued  in  a  low,  sweet,  tear- 
ful voice  : 

"  Forget  all  that  would  make  you 
less  strong,  less  true,  less  noble. 
Cast  aside  these  memories  ;  thej  are 
worthless,  miserable  funguses  now, 
that  must  not  cling  to  your  glorious 
life.  If  necessary,  use  the  pruning- 
knife  ;  if  the  case  is  very  dangerous, 
allow  me  to  use  the  scalpel.  I  pro- 
mise you  not  to  falter,  even  though 
it  be  two-edged.     As   for   myself,  I 


can  and  will  suffer  ;  but  I  am  a  wo- 
man." 

"Oh!  my  God!  my  God!  how 
can  I  give  her  up  ?  My  darling ! 
my  only  one !  Oh  I  I  cannot — mise- 
ry and  mourning,  I  cannot !"  moan- 
ed the  almost  maddened  man. 

"Clive,  my  own  Clive!  be  calm. 
Eemember  where  we  are.  You  will 
expose  yourself — you  will  expose 
me.  There,  I  hear  Cousin  Dick 
coming  now.  I  will  leave  you.  Be 
calm,  for  my  sake." 

For  one  instant  she  yielded  her- 
self to  his  passionate  embrace — for 
one  instant  her  quivering  hand  nes- 
tled in  his,  for  one  instant  she  gave 
the  ripe  crimson  of  her  lip  to  the 
mad,  eager,  thrilling  pressure  of  his 
own  fevered  ones  ;  then  breaking 
from  his  trembling  grasp,  grown 
childish  weak,  she  sprang  away,  and 
gliding  up  a  flight  of  stairs,  stood 
on  tip-toe,  reaching  far  over  the  ba- 
lustrade, as  if  striving  to  catch  a 
rich  cluster  of  Persian  jasmine  that 
had  crept  along  the  gnarled  limbs 
of  the  giant  oak,  and  burst  into 
snowy  blossom  here  and  there, 
sweeter  than  the  breath  of  Sabaea's 
spices,  while  she  warbled  an  aria 
from  the  Opera  of  Ernani. 

"  Cousin  Dick,"  she  called  out  sud- 
denly, as  if  just  discovering  his  pre- 
sence, "you  are  just  the  one  I  want 
of  all  others.  Come,  gather  this 
spray,  this  rare  spray  of  jasmine 
clinging  and  swaying  here,  like  a 
cluster  of  pearls.  I  want  it  for  my 
hair." 

Richard  Zane's  cold  face  lighted 
up,  as  he  hastened  towards  her. 

"Are  you  alone,  gem  of  Giam- 
schid  ?  I  fancied  it  was  impossible 
for  the  '  belle  of  the  ball'  to  have 
time  to  retire  into  shade  dense 
enough  for  a  modest  nun  to  select 
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to  count  her  rosary  in,  and  nod  over 
the  decades.  Where  is  your  es- 
cort?" 

Kuby  shivered,  and  looking  round 
her,  said  in  an  absent  way  : 

"  I  was  so  warm,  I  asked  Mr.  May- 
bury  to  bring  me  hither  ;  and  then 
dubbing  him  my  Ganymede,  sent 
him  to  get — not  a  cup  of  silver  dew 
— but  a  veritable  lemon-ice  ;  but  I 
have  cooled  off,  so  I  don't  believe  I 
want  it.  Tell  me,  will  you  gather 
the  jasmine  for  me  ?" 

"On  one  condition." 

"Name  it." 

"  You  say  it  is  for  your  hair — let 
me  ask  you  to  wear  it  on  your  bo- 
som— it  is  my  favorite  flower." 

"  Certainly  I  will,  Cousin  Rich- 
ard— if  it  is  to  be  your  love-gift," 
said  Ruby,  with  a  conscious  blush, 
visible  even  by  the  moon-light. 

A  moment  later,  and  the  strong 
man,  with  trembling  hand,  held  the 
spray  of  perfume  towards  her,  then 
suddenly  bending,  ho  pressed  his 
lips  upon  her  rounded  shoulder, 
gleaming  under  the  glittering 
threads  of  yellow  hair,  like  a  Cauca- 
sian snow-bank  lit  by  the  golden 
kiss  of  a  setting  sun. 

Ruby  turned,  without  a  word,  and 
walked  off  towards  the  lighted  ball- 
room, but  her  cousin  springing  af- 
ter her,  overtook  her,  and  catching 
her  hand,  sail,  with  passionate 
wretchedness  in  eye  and  voice  : 


"  Oh !  Ruby,  don't  be  angry  with 

me  for  yielding  to  the  good  angel  in 

my  sin-darkened  heart — and  loving 

.you  with  a  mcd  idolatry  due  only 

to  God!" 

Ruby  was  touched  in  spite  of  her- 
self, and  pressing  his  hand  softly, 
while  she  flashed  a  Circian  glance 
from  her  dark,  dreamy  eyes,  she 
whispered  : 

"  I  am  not  angry,  dear  Richard, 
and  turned  from  you  only  because 
I  feared  some  one  had  witnessed  the 
sweetness  of  your  caress.  Water- 
ing-places are  so  terrible  for  gossip. 
You  forget  how  I  abhor  indiscre- 
tion— eh  ?" 

Eluding  the  clasp  of  his  arm,  she 
sprang  before  him  like  a  radiant  Pe- 
ri, fresh  from  the  Garden  ,  of  Para- 
dise ;  but  at  the  ball-room  door  she 
paused,  and  waited  for  him  to  escort 
her  into  the  brilliant  hall. 

Clive  Maybury  had  watched  the 
whole  scene  from  his  leafy  covert, 
and  turning  to  the  gibbering  demon 
of  jealousy  at  his  elbow,  he  regis- 
tered an  oath,  under  the  blazing, 
summer  stars,  through  his  clenched 
teeth  : 

"  Scoundrel !  she  is  mine  !  and  by 
all  the  gods,  though  I  am  denied 
possession  of  her,  I'll  murder  the 
man  that  dares  to  win  her !" 

"Oh  !  how  bitter  a  thing  it  is  to  look  into 
happiness  through  another  man's  eyes." 
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I. — Philosophy  of  History — Romance  of  History — Muhlbach's  "Romances" — 
Woman — The  Woman  and  the  Poet — Home-ric  Poetry  and  0.  W. 
Holmes — Semitae  Fediculorum. 


"Facts  are  stubborn  things."  So 
say  the  proverb-mongers  ;  but  there 
was  never  a  greater  mistake.  It  is 
not  facts  that  are  stubborn,  but  your 
"  man  of  facts,"  with  his  notions  and 
prejudices  as  to  their  proper  signi- 
ficance  and  interpretation.  The 
facts  themselves  are  susceptible  of 
being  moulded,  under  skillful  mani- 
pulation, into  almost  any  imagina- 
ble shape  with  the  utmost  possible 
diversity  of  meaning.  More  than 
three  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  a 
learned  and  ingenious  Italian,  one 
Machiavel,  discovered  the  admira- 
ble ductility  and  malleability  of  the 
material  out  of  which  the  uncouth 
structures  of  historical  narrative  had 
been  built — the  monuments  of  the 
dead  centuries — and  forthwith  set 
himself  to  work,  pulling  of  them 
down  and  "reconstructing"  them 
"  in  accordance  with  my  policy.'* 
Well,  let  us  thank  him  ;  up  to  his 
day  history  had  been  a  mere  "  nar- 
rative of  events,"  (see  the  Diction- 
ary) ;  now  it  is  a  philosophy  ;"  and 
the  manipulation  of  "  facts"  has  been 
developed  into  a  Fine  Art. 

"  The  Philosophy  of  History  /" — 
what  is  it  ?  The  fabled  Proteus  were 
its  fittest  impersonation ;  for  not  even 
that  interesting  individual  could 
have  had  more,  or  more  widely  di- 
verse, appearances.  To  Alison,  with 
his  countless  volumes  of  windy  rhet- 
oric, it  might  fairly   be  assumed  to 


mean  the  philosophy  of  Toryism  and 
the  Divine  Right  of  Kings  ;  to  Bos- 
suet,  with  his  "  Histoire  Universelle/' 
or  to  Chateaubriand,  it  should 
teach  the  hidden  secrets  of  God's 
providence  in  the  complicated  thread 
of  human  affairs  ;  to  Voltaire  the 
philosophy  of  history  was  the  histo- 
ry of  philosophy;  to  Carlyle  it  would 
appear  to  signify  the  philosophy  of 
boot-licking  imaginary  heroes ;  to 
Hume,  or  to  Gibbon,  it  would  mean 
philosophy  antagonistic  to  revealed 
religion  ;  while  to  the  future  histo- 
rian of  "  the  best  government  the 
world  ever  saw"  what  strange  guise 
may  it  not  assume  ?  All  former  theo- 
ries from  the  "  facts  of  history"  (so- 
called)  in  support  of  this  or  that 
system  of  government  or  national 
polity,  are  here  most  utterly  demo- 
lished ;  and  naught  remains  but  the 
philosophy  of  "progress,"  as  ex- 
pounded and  illustrated  by  the  "  Par- 
ty of  Grand  Moral  Ideas," — the 
science  of  anarchy  ;  the  arts  of  the 
demagogue  ;  the  unnatural  union  of 
Despotism  and  Democracy,  or — the 
inscrutable  Providence  of  God  Him- 
self, before  which  all  our  pet  philo- 
sophies and  theories  are  swept  away 
like  chaff. 

It  were  the  common  boast  of  men 
like  Hunter,  Sheridan,  and  Sher- 
man, while  engaged  in  their  damna- 
ble work  of  arson,  pillage,  rapine 
and  murder,  that  they  were  "  mak- 
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ing  History"  God  save  the  mark ! 
— but  so  they  were.  And  the  histo- 
ry they  made  is  yet  to  be  written. 
Shall  we  leave  the  writing  of  it  sole- 
ly to  them  f  Shall  our  children  be 
taught  by  the  books  we  buy  for  their 
instruction  that  their  fathers  were 
miscreants  and  traitors  worthy  of 
the  halter  ?  There  is  not  a  Southron 
but  will  indignantly  answer  :  "  No  ; 
that  shall  never  be."  But  let  us 
see  :  History  does  not  always  wear 
the  staid  and  sober  garb  that  prop- 
erly, or  improperly,  pertains  to  her 
'judicial  office ;  nor  are  her  truths 
and  teachings  to  be  found  only  in 
the  imposing  folio  volumes,  the  gild- 
ed semblance  of  which  occasioned 
us  in  childhood  a  disappointment  so 
bitter  and  astounding, — when  hav- 
ing attained,  at  imminent  risk  of  a 
broken  neck,  the  very  topmost  shelf 
of  the  paternal  library,  in  our  eager 
quest  of  knowledge — which,  to  us, 
meant  pictures — we  laid  triumphant 
hands  upon  "  The  History  of  Asia — 2 
vols — vol.  1 ;  vol.  2,"  and  found  it  to 
be — naught  but  "  leather  and  pru- 
nella"— a  painted  lie !  Ah !  what  a 
painful  glimpse  into  the  mysteries — 
the  hollo wness — the  falsehood  of  the 
great,  unknown  world  does  that  dis- 
covery of  our  childhood  afford !  No, 
my  friends ;  the  Muse  of  History — like 
other  ladies  of  better  reputation — 
has  her  every-day  clothes— her  cali- 
coes they  may  be  called — the  colors 
of  which,  though  brilliant,  are  some- 
times "fast,"  and  will  "  wash  ;"  there 
are  the  magazines,  newspapers,  and 
novels  of  the  day.  Now,  the  thing  to 
wonder  at — the  shame  of  the  south- 
ern people — is  this,  that  while  the 
very  few  periodicals  of  a  literary 
character  in  our  midst,  established 
by  southern  men  for  the  South,  are 
languishing  and  (in  some  instances) 


actually  dying  for  the  want  of  sup- 
port, there  is  more  money  spent  by 
our  own  people  for  northern  maga- 
zines and  papers  than  would  suffice 
to  keep  all  our  own  periodicals  afloat 
and  establish  more.  Do  you  ques- 
tion the  truth  of  this  assertion? 
Enquire  of  any  respectable  news- 
dealer, and  your  doubts  will  be  re- 
moved. But  we  had  nearly  lost 
sight  of  our  mutton ! 

Whatever  may  be  the  real  worth 
of  this  much  talked-of,  but  little  un- 
derstood, "  philosophy  of  history," — 
and  unquestionably  there  is  "some- 
thing in  it," — I  am  compelled  to  ad- 
mit, for  my  own  part,  that  my  pre- 
ference leans  very  decidedly  toward 
the  good,  old-fashioned  style  of  nar- 
rative, wherein  the  writer  does  not 
stop  to  digest,  to  compare,  to  corre- 
late, to  generalize,  analyze,  moral- 
ize, or  to  manipulate  his  lies  in  any 
way  whatever;  but  simply  "  tells  the 
story  as  'twas  told  to  him,"  and  nei- 
ther attempts  to  draw  conclusions 
from  the  past  nor  to  hazard  prophe- 
cies for  the  future.  It  may  be,  as 
is  often  declared,  that  many  of  the 
so-called  facts  of  history  are,  in  all 
probability,  the  veriest  fictions  ;  but 
what  of  that?  It  by  no  means  fol- 
lows that  because  they  are  untrue, 
they  are  therefore  uorthless ;  and 
they  become  harmful  only  under  the 
manipulations  of  your  modern  po- 
litical philosopher  who  wTill  attempt 
to  build  his  theories  on  such  shadowy 
foundations.  Some  would-be  smart 
man  has  lately  discovered  that  Wil- 
liam Tell  is  a  myth — the  story  of  his  j 
heroism  a  fable ;  and,  by  the  thought-  I 
less  and  the  igno  ant,  has  been  ap- 
plauded for  his  discovery  ;  but  af  rer 
all  due  compliments  are  paid  his  re- 
search and  acumen,  who  would  not 
rather  be  the  inventor  of  such  a  fa- 
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ble  than  the  critic  who  exposes  it  ? 
There  is  a  class  of  people  in  this 
world — unfortunately  a  numerous 
class — who  pride  themselves  upon 
their  skepticism  or  incredulity  ;  but 
while  skeptical  of  good,  cf  evil,  for 
the  most  part,  they  seem  credulous 
enough.  He  must  have  been  one 
of  this  sort  who  said  to  me,  not  long 
ago,  a  self-complaisant  smile  which 
could  have  been  inducod  only  by 
the  consciousness  of  superior  wis- 
dom lighting  up  his  countenance  the 
while,  like  a  sun-beam  on  a  cucum- 
ber, that  he  totally  disbelieved  the 
story  of  the  Spartans  at  Thermopylae; 
and,  strange  as  it  may  appear  to  you, 
intelligent  reader,  his  sole  reason 
for  disbelieving  it  was  because,  in 
his  opinion,  it  was — a  lie !  To  my 
mind,  there  is  but  one  other  thing 
quite  so  absurd  and  ridiculous,  and 
contemptible,  as  the  sharp-no  ed 
"  researches"  of  these  critical  ferrets; 
that  is,  the  wordy  warfare  of  your 
commentators  on  the  text  of  Shakspeare! 
O,  ye  thinkers  that  ye  think ! — ye 
mousing,  carping  piddlers  in  litera- 
ture, tell  me,  I  pray,  supposing  that 
some  learned  F.  R.  S.,  a  savant  of 
the  Parisian  Academy  of  Sciences, 
should  electrify  you  by  solving  the 
vexed  question  touching  the  exist- 
ence of  a  fifth  joint  in  a  tad-pole's 
tail,  d'ye  think  the  "  discovery" 
would  materially  enhance  or  lessen 
the  price  of  frog-soup  in  the  "Res- 
taurant de  1'  Univers  ?" 

Truth,  philosophic  truth — the  first 
in  the  glorious  and  ever-blessed  Trini- 
ty of  Nature,  "  The  True,  the  Beauti- 
ful and  the  Good" —  is  as  widely  dif- 
ferent from  mere  veracity  as  false- 
hood is  from  fable,  or  the  parables 
of  our  Saviour.  Though  this  is  so 
obvious  that  it  will  probably  be  de- 
nied by  none,  it  has  been  ignored 


or  lost  sight  of  by  modern  histo- 
rians to  a  most  lamentable  extent. 
The  "  conscientious"  historian  has  in- 
exorably rejected  every  incident, 
every  story  of  the  past  which  was 
not  authenticated  beyond  the  sla- 
dow  of  a  doubt, — no  matter  how 
beautiful ;  no  matter  how  true  and 
useful  the  moral  lesson  it  might  em- 
body or  convey — until  his  book  be- 
came a  mere  bag  of  "fact*"  about  as 
entertaining  and  instructive  as  an 
antiquarian's  collection  of  coins  and 
medals.  The  "philosophic"  histo- 
rian has  been  quite  as  diligent  in 
the  sifting  of  his  "facts"  as  the 
other  ;  and  has  displayed  the  most 
commendable  ingenuity  in  the  ar- 
rangement and  collation  thereof  ; 
the  difference  being  that  he  rejects 
without  scruple  only  those  which 
cannot  be  hammered  into  the  chinks 
of  his  politico-philosophic  theories  ; 
and  so  we  have  a  philosophic  history ! 
Of  the  two,  I  would  prefer — nei- 
ther! 

Touching  the  real  value  of  the 
"  facts  of  history" — of  what  slight- 
est import  is  it,  for  example,  whe- 
ther Csesar  crossed  a  certain  little 
rivulet  on  the  first,  or  on  the  fifteenth 
day  of  the  month  ?  Obviously  none 
at  all.  But  were  it  possible  for  us 
to  know  his  thoughts — the  wild,  tu- 
multuous hopes  and  fears  that 
thronged  his  mighty  brain  ere  tak- 
ing that  premier  pas  that  was  to 
make  or  mar  him — the  step  which 
was  to  cost  him  life  and  honor  as 
an  unsuccessful  free-booter,  or  send 
his  name  and  fame  as  "  the  foremost 
man  of  all  this  world"  forever 
"echoing  down  the  corridors  of 
time  ;"  this,  I  say,  would  be  a  lesson 
worth  learning.  The  Hon.  Andrew 
Stevenson — minister  to  the  Court  of 
St  James  during  Jacksjn's  admin- 
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istration — was  present  at  a  dinner 
party  in  London  when  the  post-pran- 
dial conversation  turned  upon  the 
great  battles  of  antiquity.  Having 
listened  for  some  time  in  silence, 
Mr.  S.  at  length  considered  it  "  his 
time  to  say  something,"  which  he 
did  as  follows  :  "  Gentlemen,  you 
may  say  what  you  please  ;  but  in 
my  opinion  the  battle  of  the  Rubicon 
was  the  greatest  battle  ever  fought  I" 
He  has  been  much  ridiculed  for  a 
faux  pas  exhibiting  an  ignorance  so 
strange  in  one  occupying  his  exalted 
position  ;  and  probably  it  was  a 
gross  mistake  as  he  meant  it ;  but  a 
bon  mot  if  properly  interpreted.  And 
so,  too,  what  matter  it  to  us  whe- 
ther he  sank  under  seven  dagger- 
thrusts  or  ten;  whether  he  was  mur- 
dered on  an  empty  stomach,  or  post 
prandium?  That  he  was  slain  by 
his  false  friend  Brutus — a  man  of  as 
much  ambition  as  himself,  but  less 
courage — and  that  he  fell  at  the  feet 
of  Pompey's  statue  ;  whether  these 
be  historic  veracities,  "facts"  or fan- 
cies, they  are  poetic  truths  ;  and,  as 
being  such,  are  more  suggestive — 
more  pregnant  of  interest — better 
worthy  the  study  of  youth  than  a 
hundred  dry  facts  that  mean  nothing 
and  teach  less.  As  to  that  magnifi- 
cent funeral  oration — well ;  if  Mark 
didn't  deliver  it,  taut  pis  pour  lui! 
to  borrow  the  elegant  phraseology 
of  our  friends  over  the  border,  "  he 
had  orter  done  it."  And,  in  my 
humble  judgment,  Master  "Willie  of 
Avon  was  quite  as  reliable  a  histo- 
rian as  the  rest  of  them.  I've  no 
patience  with  your  "strict  construc- 
tion" critics  who  condemn,  for  exam- 
ple, our  dear  old  school-mate  Livy 
for  putting  imaginary  speeches  in 
the  mouths  of  his  military  heroes  on 
the  eve  of  battle.   They  are  eloquent, 


and  therefore  true !  These  men  have, 
doubtless,  the  very  best  of  reason 
for  being  skeptical  of  such  grand 
heroism,  for  instance,  as  that  dis- 
played by  Horace  Codes  at  the 
Bridge:  for  my  part,  I  choose  to  be- 
lieve it  in  spite  of  them.  Said  one 
to  Napoleon :  "  Ces  ouvrager  ne  sout 
par  que  del'imagination."  "  De  rim- 
agination!"  he  replied, — "Hebien, 
c'est  l'imagination  qui  domine  le 
monde."  And  this  truth  must  be 
acknowledged  and  regarded,  ere  we 
can  ever  have  history  as  it  should  be. 
When  the  right  man  comes  to  put  his 
hand,  head  and  heart  to  the  task, 
the  world's  history  will  read  more 
like  romance,  or  some  grand  epic 
poem,  than  the  ponderous  volumes 
which  we  have  hitherto  not  read, 
but  laboriously  and  vainly  studied. 

Holding  the  views  which  I  have 
endeavored  thus  roughly  to  indicate 
rather  than  to  express — extravagant 
as  they  may  be  deemed  by  the  little 
Machiavels  of  the  day — it  would  be 
impossible  not  to  be  more  than 
pleased  with 

Muhlbach's  Historical  Romances. 

Who  does  not  remember  the  plea- 
sure afforded  us  during  the  war  by 
that  accomplished  southern  lady, 
Madame  de  V.  Chandon,  in  her  ele- 
gant translation  of  "Joseph  the  Se- 
cond and  His  Court?"  That  the 
work  should  be  a  success  was  natu- 
rally to  have  been  expected  ;  for,  at 
the  time  of  its  appearance,  a  new 
book  was  as  rich  and  rare  a  treat  ai 
iced  champagne  ;  but  that  the  work 
had  far  more  to  recommend  it  than 
mere  novelty  will  be  thankfully  ad- 
mitted by  everybody — for,  indeed, 
everybody  read  it,  even  the  soldiers 
in  camp ;  and  many  a  cold  and 
cheerless  bivouac  fire  was  stirred  up 
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to  cast  more  light  upon  its  pages  ; 
which  light  was  thence  reflected  to 
the  hearts  of  the  weary  watchers. 

The  pleasant  task  of  translating 
these  charming  books  seems  natu- 
rally to  devolve  upon  the  fairer  sex, 
whose  delicacy  of  sensibilities  and 
refinement  of  taste  best  fit  them,  in 
truth,  both  to  appreciate  beauties 
in  the  original,  and  to  transfer  them 
to  another  language.  The  transla- 
tion of  the  next  that  appeared  in 
this  series  of  "  Komances" — Frede- 
rick the  Great  and  His  Court — was 
also  the  work  of  woman's  pen  ;  and, 
without  attempting  invidious  com- 
parisons as  to  the  respective  merits 
of  the  various  translations,  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  Mrs.  Coleman 
has  given,  of  a  most  admirable  work 
— in  many  respects,  perhaps,  the 
best  of  the  series — a  translation 
which  in  graceful  ease  of  style,  nice 
perception  of  idiomatic  equivalents 
and  smoothness  of  diction,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  rival,  not  possible  to 
surpass.  It  possesses  in  an  eminent 
degree  that  rarest  merit  of  a  trans- 
lation— it  does  not  read  like  one. 
So  much  for  the  translations,  as 
such.  As  to  the  books  themselves, 
considered  as  galleries  of  portraits, 
highly  colored,  perhaps,  but  beauti- 
fully true  to  nature  and  executed  in 
the  highest  style  of  art — too  much 
praise  cannot  be  awarded  them :  the 
very  atmosphere  of  voluptuous  and 
splendid  courts  pervades  them  ;  the 
delicate  perfumes  of  the  boudoir — 
the  rustling  of  silken  dresses — the 
whispered  words  of  love  and  in- 
trigue— the  flash  of  wit,  the  sparkle 
of  diamonds,  and  the  softer  but 
more  lustrous  light  of  woman's  eyes 
— all,  all  are  here.  They  are  exqui- 
sitely beautiful  works  of  art ;  they 
embody  much  of  the  very  romance 


of  history;  but — "Historical  Bo- 
mances"  they  are  not ;  nor  can  they 
be,  by  any  stretch  of  courtesy — not 
even  the  courtesy  due  their  writer 
as  a  woman — fairly  placed  in  that 
category,  no  more  than  a  box  of  un- 
strung pearls  can  be  fairly  styled  a 
necklace.  It  is  not  enough  to  select 
the  notable  personages  of  history  ; 
dress  them  in  attractive  garb,  and 
exhibit  them  in  a  sort  of  panora- 
mic "  dissolving  view"  to  the  public. 
As  the  pearls  must  be  strung  to  make 
a  necklace,  so,  too,  must  the  charac- 
ters of  Madame  Muhlbach's  books 
be  brought  together  in  some  closer 
relation  than  that  of  mere  juxtapo- 
sition in  time  and  place  ;  and  this 
must  be  done  by  means  of  that  very 
essential  element  of  the  modern 
"Romance"  called  a  plot,  ere  the 
name  of  "  Romance"  will  properly 
apply  to  the  portraiture  of  the  per- 
sonages and  the  narrative  of  trans- 
actions in  which  they  bore  a  part. 
This  "  little  circumstance"  seems  to 
have  entirely  escaped  the  attention 
of  the  fair  authoress.* 

Yes ;  I  am  aware  that  Smollet, 
and  the  writers  of  his  day  and  class, 
wrote  novels  without  "plots;"  but, 
when  I  am  ready  to  tumble  into  fits 
of  ecstatic  admiration  over  the 
"  charming  simplicity"  of  the  Poet 
Laureate's  "  Ode  to  an  Owl,"  or  a 
Sonnet  to  a  Brick-bat  by  some  am- 
bitious imitator — when  I  am  enabled 
to  discover  that  such  things  are 
poems,  then,  and  not  till  then,  will 

*  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  she  is  young, 
and  if  young,  of  course  fair,  from  the  evi- 
dent zeal  and  gusto  with  which  she  des- 
cribes the  wicked  pranks  of  the  little  Blind 
God,  'specially  in  those  interesting  "■  situ- 
ations"— abounding,  for  example,  in  "Hen- 
ry VIIL" — where  good  morals  seem  to  be 
at  a  discount. 
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I  admit  that  t^ere  is  romance  in 
such  ollapodridal  dishes  of  filth  and 
blasphemy  as  Roderick  Eandom  and 
Count  Factom.  It  is  the  fashion  to 
praise  these  books,  and  many  do  so 
who  have  never  even  tried  to  read 
them.  Wit  in  them  ?  Yes.  Learn- 
ing and  "Wisdom  ?  Yes  ;  so,  too, 
there  are  grains  of  corn  in  a  dung- 
hill ;  and  'tis  said  there  are  costly 
jewels  to  be  found  in  New  York 
sewers;  but  he  must  needs  be  covet- 
ous of  riches  who  seeks  them  through 
such  filthy  channels.  Faugh!  It 
seems  almost  like  sacrilege  to  men- 
tion such  obscene  things  in  the  same 
breath  with  the  delicate  creations  of 
woman's  genius.  Yet,  to  my  shame 
be  it  said,  there  was  a  time  (I  pray 
the  reader  to  believe  that  it  was  very 
long  ago)  when  I  was  wont  to  as- 
sert— in  the  apodictical  manner  pe- 
culiar to  fools — that  the  writing  of 
books  was  net  the  forte  of  woman  ; 
that  God  designed  her  for  a  teacher 
of  children — not  to  instruct  the 
lords  of  creation,  and  many  other 
absurdities  of  the  same  sort.  Thanks 
to  the  teachings  of  woman,  I  have 
reason  to  hope  that  I've  grown  some- 
what wiser  since  that  time.  Why, 
bless  their  sweet  souls !  what  is  it 
they  can't  do  well,  except  voting  and 
making  political  speeches  ?  If  Pan- 
dora's box  held  all  the  miseries  of 
life  and  "all  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir 
to,"  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
there  was  something  at  the  bottom 
which  amply  compensated  for  the 
whole. 

"  The  noblest  study  of  mankind 
is — woman."  There!  Had  the  au- 
thor oi  that  line  been  as  good  a  poet 
as  he  was  a  skillful  translator  ;  had 
his  soul  been  fired  with  that  fervid, 
passionate  love  of  truth  and  beauty 
and  goodness  which  the  poet  alone 


is  privileged  to  feel  and  to  suffer; 
and,  above  all,  had  he  been  more  of 
a  man — had  something  of  the  vir  as 
well  as  the  Homo  entered  into  his 
composition,  then  assuredly  the  ne- 
cessity for  correcting,  as  above, 
"  one  of  the  finest  lines  in  the  Eng- 
lish language"  had  never  arisen;  and 
Abel  Wearifoot  would  have  lost  the 
applause  and  credit  which  is  justly 
due  him  for  the  emendation  !  "To 
gild  refined  gold — to  paint  the  lily," 
hath  been  justly  accounted  a  "  waste- 
ful and  ridiculous  excess."  So,  too, 
the  praise  of  woman  may  be  deemed 
superfluous  ;  yet,  to  the  devout  wor- 
shipper, as  I  claim  to  be,  the  task  is 
still  a  pleasant  one.  O,  woman ! — 
In  that  little,  soft  dissyllable  is  em- 
bodied the  germ  and  real  exponent 
of  nineteen-twentieths  of  all  that  is 
good  and  true  and  beautiful  in  this 
little  world  of  ours.  (N.  B. — As  I 
have  not  figured  it  out,  I  do  not  in- 
sist on  the  proportions  above  given 
as  being  exact ;  but  I  consider  that 
to  be  "about  the  figure.")  She  is 
at  once  the  inspiration  and  the  text, 
the  soul  and  body,  of  the  highest 
and  noblest  poetry  in  every  lan- 
guage of  the  earth.  It  is  question- 
able whether  we  do  not  derive,  either 
directly  or  by  association,  all  our 
ideas  of  beauty  and  purity  from  her, 
as  their  natural  source  and  most  ex- 
alted manifestation  ;  and  it  is,  at 
least,  not  extravagant  to  say,  that 
the  ideal  woman  is,  of  all  subjects, 
the  best  adapted  to  poetic  expres- 
sion, whether  in  verse,  music,  paint- 
ing, romance,  or  the  sculptor's  art. 
From  Juliet's  passion  to  the  "  pro- 
verbial" twaddle  of  Tupper  ;  from 
the  glories  of  Raphael  and  Angelo 
to  the  coarse  caricatures  of  Hogarth 
and  Cruikshank  ;  from  the  divmest 
creations  of  Phidias  and   Ppaxitilea 
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to  Artemus  Ward's  "wonderful  wax 
figgei  s"  of  the  New  England  philo- 
sophers— God  save  the  mark ! — Ben- 
jamin Franklin  and  P.  T.  Barnum  ; 
from  the  soul-subduing  strains  of 
the  Hymn  to  the  Virgin  Mary  rising 
heavenward  in  unison  with  the  tune- 
ful thunder  of  some  grand  old  ca- 
thedral organ,  to  the  grunts  and 
squeaks  of  "The  Little  Pig  Under 
the  Bed,"  with  an  accompaniment 
of  banjo  and  bones,  may  be  "  but  a 
step  ;"  if  so,  'tis  just  the  "  step" 
which  was  taken  by  the  "Lakers" 
when,  impelled  by  a  morbid  craving 
after  originality,  and  by  wounded 
self-love  trying  to  conceal  its  misan- 
thropy under  Utopian  schemes  for 
the  reformation  of  society — i.  e.,  for 
persuading  all  the  other  foxes  to 
wear  short  tails ! — they  left  behind 
them  the  legitimate  sphere  of  poetry, 
and  either  entered  upon  a  bloomless 
desert  of  hard,  cold  intellectuality, 
or  else  plunged  incontinently  to  the 
dreary  bathos  and  pitiable  drivel  of 
— e.  g.,  Thoughts  on  Seeing  the  Cows 
Come  Home  ;  or,  Lines,  suggested 
by  a  flock  of  geese. 

"  Outside  barbarian,"  am  I  ?  De- 
void of  taste  ?  "Well,  so  be  it ;  the 
reader  will  at  least  give  me  credit 
for  candor.  That  very  Prince  of 
Talkers — provided  he  have  the  talk 
all  to  himself — Oliver  W.  Holmes,  a 
man  who  ought  to  have  been  born 
in  the  South  by  the  way,  while  ad- 
mitting the  fact  that  [the  soil  of] 
his  well-beloved  NewEngland  doesn't 
grow  poets — and,  verily,  the  true 
song-bird  is  a  "  rara  avis"  even  amid 
the  "foles  languescent  and  arid 
rames"  of  "  Bosting  Common" — still 
offers,  as  sufficient  to  account  there- 
for, the  wandering  propensities  of 
his  people.  "  We  Yankees,"  he  says, 
"  are  a  kind  of  gypsies" — (peddlers 


would  be  nearer  the  mark) — "a me. 
chanical  and  migratory  race.  A  poet 
wants  a  home.  Ho  can  dispense 
with  an  apple-parer  and  a  reaping- 
machine."  Now,  for  a  splinter  of 
Plymouth  Rock,  this  is  plausible, 
isn't  it  ?  Particularly  when  we  con- 
sider the  stay-at-home  habits  of  the 
troubadours,  the  minstrels,  and  min- 
nesingers of  the  olden  time,  and 
that  old  Homer  himself  appears  to 
have  had  so  many  "  homes"  as  to 
render  it  impossible  to  determine  at 
this  day  to  which  one  he  was  most 
attached.  No,  Professor,  this  will 
hardly  "do."  Let  me  whisper  to 
you  the  true  reason  :  It  is  because 
you  have  no  women  there.  Doubt- 
less you  have  many  virtuous  and 
"  talented"  females  of  the  genus  ho- 
mo ;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  woman  as  God  designed 
her — the  gentle,  trusting,  womanly 
woman — the  sweet  help-meet  for 
man,  not  his  rival  in  the  political 
arena,  and  his  antagonist  in  all  the 
relations  of  life,  is  as  rare  in  New 
England  as  is  the  poet.  Without 
the  one  the  other  cannot  thrive. 
Be  it  understood,  indulgent  reader, 
that  I  do  not  prefer  the  claim  of  ab- 
solute originality  in  the  foregoing 
observation  touching  the  character 
of  New  England  women.  'Tis  suffi- 
cient for  my  purpose  if  it  be  ac- 
knowledged true  ;  and  that  it  is  true 
may  be  quite  well  illustrated,  if  not 
proven,  by  a  pertinent  reference  to 
the  very  writer  from  whom  I  have 
just  quoted.  What  one  among  the 
many  thousands  who  have  read 
"The  Professor  at  the  Breakfast 
Table,"  has  not  loved  the  sweet  girl, 
the  "  golden  blonde"  there  portray- 
eyed  under  the  fanciful  and  poetic 
name  of  Iris  ?  For  it  is,  indeed,  a 
portrait    of   surpassing    loveliness. 
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But,  alas !  even  here  the  "  finishing 
touch" — (a  "  finisher"  in  more  senses 
than  one) — the  scratch  of  the  finger- 
nail, without  which  she  were  too 
womanly  for  Boston,  must,  forsooth, 
be  added.  One  single  line,  no  more, 
the  merest  hint  that  she  was  "  gift- 
ed" with  the  power  of  clairvoyance, 
or  second-sight,  and  lo  !  in  the  place 
of  the  lovely  woman  stands  a  "  fe- 
male phenomenon!"  O,  shame! 
that  the  noblest  manifestations  of 
the  Almighty  Thought  should  be  so 
wantonly  marred  and  travestied ! — 
that  the  incarnate  poem  of  God 
Himself  should  be  so  parodied !  Yet 
thus  it  is.  One  would  sooner  ex- 
pect to  hear  of  Iris  next  as  a  popu- 
lar lecturer  on  spiritualism,  or  free- 
loveism,  than  to  see  her  the  wife  of 
a  man,  and  that  man  a  Marylander. 
It  may  be  possible  for  some — for 
myself  it  is  not —  to  feel  a  degree  of 
admiration,  if  not  approval,  for  the 
intellect  of  an  Anna  Dickinson  or  a 
Lucy  Stone,  while  they  wonder  at 
the  "  Revelations"  of  a  Maria  Monk, 
and  the  audacious  cunning  of  the 
Rochester  Foxes  ;  but  I  hazard  no- 
thing in  asserting  that  the  most 
abandoned  "  Milliner  from  Bath,"  or 
even  a  Chevalier  d'  Eon,  would  bet- 
ter perform  the  duties  of  a  wife  and 
a  mother  ;  yet  such  creatures  are 
fair  types,  the  very  patterns,  of  New 
England  womanhood. 

Now,  in  the  judgment  of  those 
highly  respectable  persons  who  es- 
chew "  strong  language"  altogether, 
with  whom  "  reely  !"  is  made  to  stand 
in  lieu  of  all  expletives  and  super- 
latives whatsoever — this  will  doubt- 
less seem  a  somewhat  hasty  and  il- 
liberal expression  of  opinion — "go- 
ing a  leetle  too  fur,"  they  will  say. 
The  truth  is — and  it  may  as  well  be 
understood  at  once — that  whatever 


matter  I  may  have  occasion  to  refer 
to  in  the  course  of  these  ramblings, 
I  propose  to  call  it  by  its  right  name 
— whether  that  name  be  a  "  proper" 
one  or  not ;  and  this,  too,  in  spite 
of  the  sickly  existence,  under  care- 
ful cultivation,  among  a  certain  class 
of  our  people — by  no  means  the 
highest  or  the  best  informed,  fortu- 
nately— of  a  sort  of  false  delicacy  in 
the  use  of  words,  which,  by  the  un- 
fortunates who  are  "  troubled"  with 
it,  is  supposed  to  indicate  the  per- 
fection of  good  breeding;  whereas, 
in  truth,  there  is  hardly  to  be  found 
a  more  infallible  test  and  evidence 
of  a  bad  education  and  a  vulgar 
mind.  Without  stopping  to  discuss 
a  matter  that  is  so  well  understood 
by  those  to  whom  I  would  address 
myself,  or  to  enquire  into  the  origin 
of  this  disgusting  but  very  preva- 
lent mental  disease — though  it  seems 
hardly  questionable  but  that  it  was 
begotten  by  hypocrisy  out  of  the 
"  prurient  prudery"  of  New  England 
puritanism — it  is  enough  for  me  to 
forewarn  the  reader  that,  for  my 
part,  I  utterly  abhor  and  detest  it, 
as  I  do  the  flavor  of  wooden  r  utmegs, 
cedar  hams,  and  all  other  Yankee 
notions,  physical,  metaphysical,  me- 
chanical, educational,  moral  and  po- 
litical ;  and  while  I  shall  always 
keep  within  the  bounds  of  true  de- 
licacy,— "  Servo  et  servabo  Platonis 
verecundiam(  Scribendi'  )--yek  I  hold 
also,  to  some  extent,  the  Stoic  mo  to, 
"  quamque  rem  suo  nomine  appellare. ' 
In  fine,  "  gentle  reader,"  if  you  are 
at  all  afflicted  with  the  ailment  above 
described,  I  beg  to  refer  you  to  a 
letter  written  by  one  Mark  Tully,  of 
old  time,  to  a  friend  of  his,  Paetus 
by  name — Epis  :  ad  Divorsas  ;  L  b. 
IX.,  22 — wherein,  if  you  can  read 
Latin,  you  will  find  this  whole  mat 
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ter  ably  discussed — though  in  a  lan- 
guage which  has  been  "  dead"  so 
long  as  possibly  to  have  become  of- 
fensive. Cicero  agrees  with  me.  If 
you  do  nof — well,  why  should  we 
quarrel  ?  Like  the  "  True  Cerulean 
of  the  softer  sex"  immortalized  by 
Boswell,  you  will  probably  find  read- 
ing-matter better  suited  to  your  hy- 
perdelicate  taste  than  these  maun- 
deriDgs  of  mine,  in  an  expurgated 
edition  of  Webster's  bio-  dictionary. 
To  the  dictionary  I  commend  you 
and — adieu  !  So  much  by  way  of 
parenthesis  and  apology. 

Ah  !  what  a  relief  to  the  nauseat- 
ed stomach,  what  a  grateful  sense  of 
"  the  fitness  of  things"  comes  over 
one  in  turning  away  from  those  fun- 
gous, abnormal  growths  of  the  fer- 
tile but  decomposing  soil  of  New 
England  "progressive"  civilization, 
to  the  ever-blessed  women  of  our 
own  dear  South-land  ;  women  to 
whom  the  former  bear  about  as  much 
resemblance  as  the  glaring,  odorless 
peony,  or  the  poison-laden  poppy, 
to  the  lily  of  the  valley  and  fragrant 
mignonette  ;  or  the  gibbering  mon- 
key-bird of  Australia  to  "  ye  gentle 
falcon"  of  the  knightly  days  of  yore; 
those  days  when  men  had  nobler 
diviniti°s  to  worship  than  the  "  al- 
mighty dollar"  and  the  "  everlasting 
nigger  ;"  and  could  find  a  higher 
motive  for  devotion  to  their  fellow- 
men  than  gain. 

"  A  propos  des  bottes" — there  is  a 
certain  class  of  "  nice  young  men" 
to  whom  a  touch  of  the  boot  of  com- 
mon sense  and  good  taste  might  be 
beneficial  just  here  ;  but,  as  the  pre- 
sence of  ladies  might  be  an  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  its  vigorous  applica- 
tion, I  would  politely  request  my 
fair  readers — if  curiosity,  apart  from 
any  charm  in  the  matter  or  manner 


of  these  incoherent  sentences,  has 
prompted  any  such  to  accompany 
me  thus  far — to  skip  a  few  lines,  and 
meet  me  on  the  next  page.  So  ! — 
thank  you.  Now,  then,  walk  up  to 
the  bar,  young  gentleman — take  off 
your  hat — and  show  cause  why  you 
should  not  be  laughed  at  by  all  true 
men  for  this — that  you  have  got  your 
hair  parted  in  the  middle !  Is  it 
merely  an  inordinate  admiration  of 
woman  that  has  prompted  you  to 
imitate  her  ?  Go  to !  Imitate  her 
virtues — her  fortitude — her  fidelity; 
not  her  dress  !  Or  is  it  that  you  de- 
sire to  supplant  your  sweetheart  in 
your  own  affections  ?  But,  serious- 
ly, the  matter  at  issue  is  not  the 
mere  fact  that  this  adolescens  nobilis 
et  perpulcher  displays  in  the  laying 
off  of  his  via  pediculorum  so  signal 
an  evidence  of  skill  as  a  tonsorial 
engineer  ;  his  wits  are,  in  all  prob- 
ability, as  well  employed  wool-ga- 
thering and  "  splitting  hair"  as  in 
another  way;  but  it  is  an  indication 
of  one  of  the  most  vicious  and 
greatly-to-be-deprecated  tendencies 
of  the  society  of  the  day  that  this 
disgusting  folly  presents  itself  to  the 
reflecting  mind.  Says  Tertullian — 
"  Nullum  denique  cultum  a  Deo  in- 
ter dictum  invenio,  nisi  muliebris  in 
viro  ;"  which,  for  the  better  under- 
standing of  the  nice  young  gentle- 
man for  whose  benefit  it  was  writ- 
ten, may  be  rendered  into  English 
thus  : — That  there  is  nothing  in 
dress  or  manners  (cidtus)  so  posi- 
tively forbidden  by  God  Himself  as 
that  a  man  should  ape  the  ways  of 
woman.  Take  that  to  mind,  my 
sweet  youth,  and  ponder  thereon. 
Let  us  not  try  to  obliterate  those 
little  distinctions  between  the  man 
and  the  woman  which  have  been  or- 
dained by  God,   and  acknowledged 
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and  confirmed  by  the  wisdom  of 
ages.  Let  us  emulate  her  noble  vir- 
tues ;  let  us  take  counsel  of  her  for- 
titude in  this  the  hour  of  our  adver- 
sity ;  for  assuredly  we  thereby  bet- 
ter show  our  admiration  and  appre- 
ciation of  what  is  womanly  in  wo- 
man, than  by  these  vain  attempts, 
born  of  a  sickly,  prurient,  and  emas- 
culated fancy,  to  encroach  upon  her 
dear  prerogative  of  gentle  beauty — 
venustas.  For  my  part,  I  cannot 
look  on  such  abominations  with  any 
degree  of  toleration.  'Tis  a  shame- 
ful violation  of  things  holy — a  sacril- 
ege, and  a  disgrace  to  manhood. 
'Twas  not  for  nothing  that  in  every 
age  and  clime,  among  barbarians  as 
well  as  in  civilized  nations,  the  pro- 
per distinctions  between  the  dress 
and  manners  of  the  sexes  have  been 
so  clearly  defined  and  rigorously  en- 
forced, that  the  laws  of  Sparta,  of 


Athens,  of  Syracuse,  of  the  Lo- 
crenses,  and  even  of  the  Romans, 
forbad  the  wearing  of  flowers,  parti- 
colored clothes,  and  all  such  "  fe- 
male fixins,"  to  any  save  women, 
eunuchs  and  actors  ;  and  that  by 
the  most  ancient  canons  of  the 
Church  "  les  habillements  des  femmes 
etviant  defendus  aux  Hommes,  comme 
aux  femmes  les  habits  d'  Homme."  It 
is  not  without  reason,  I  repeat,  that 
the  universal  sense  of  mankind  is 
disposed  to  regard  with  loathing  and 
contempt  the  slightest  tendency  to- 
wards effeminacy  in  men  :  itself  the 
diseased  and  poisonous  growth  of  a 
rotting  civilization,  it  becomes,  in 
its  turn,  the  prolific  parent  of  vice 
and  corruption.  At  best  it  is  a  silly 
fashion,  well  worthy  of  its  origina- 
tor, (in  this  country) — John  G.  Fre- 
mont. 


GUESS  WHO. 


[BY  MKS.    HELEN  RICH.] 

I  love  a  little  dark-eyed  maid, 
With  hair  of  ebon  gloss  and  shade, 
With  lips  of  coral,  and  a  grace 
In  speech  and  form,  and  loving  face, 
Ah  I  one  a  fairy  prince  might  woo — 
Guess  who. 

And  oft  with  such  a  pensive  charm 
In  those  sweet  eyes,  we  take  alarm 
Lest  being  hid  from  us  may  stand 
And  beckon  her  to  angel  land. 
I  know  her  name  and  so  do  you — 
Guess  who. 

She  sings  like  birds  that  soaring  die* 
Such  soft  repose  in  lip  and  eye, 
I  watch  to  see  her  slip  from  sight, 
Leaving  my  world  in  utter  night. 
She  loves  me,  but  she  loves  not  you- 
Guess  who. 
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A  NEW  VEKSION  OF   "COCK  EOBIN.8 


Who  killed  King  Cotton? 
"I,"  said  the  "Hub," 
••With  my  rub-a-dub, 
And  Ex'ter  Hall  Club, 
I  killed  King  Cotton. " 

TL 

Who  saw  him  die  ? 
"I,"  saidH.  Greeley, 
"With  heart  stiff  and  steely  ; 
And  I  shouted  freely. 
As  I  saw  him  die." 

m. 

Who  caught  his  blood  ? 
"I,"  said  the  "Martyr,** 
•'  As  I  held  the  platter, 
And  saw  the  brains  spatter  5 
I  caught  his  blood  !" 

IV. 

Who'll  make  his  shroud? 
"I,"  said  the  "Kump," 
"With  my  little  hump, 
I'll  make  the  thread  jumpj, 
As  I  make  his  shroud," 


Who'll  dig  his  grave? 

"I,"  said  the  nigger, 

"  I'll  be  the  grave-digger, 

Though  I  pulled  not  a  trigger  | 

I'll  dig  his  grave." 

VL 

Who'll  be  the  parson? 
"I,"  said  Ward  Beecher, 
"Though  the  devil  a  teacher 
Am  I  for  a  preacher  ; 
I'll  be  the  parson." 
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Who'll  be  the  clerk? 
"I,"  said  the  Times, 
•'I'll  jingle  the  rhymes, 
When  the  'little  bell'  chimes ; 
I'll  be  the  clerk." 

VIII. 

Who'll  carry  him  to  the  grave  ? 
"I,"  said  all  Gotham, 
"For  Boston,  'Dod  rot  'em,  » 
Has  knocked  out  the  bottom  ; 
I'll  carry  him  to  the  grave." 

IX. 

Who'll  bear  the  torch  ? 
"I,"  said  Wilkes  Booth, 
"Though  the  devil,  in  sooth, 
And  all  hell  rise  up,  both, 
I'll  bear  the  torch." 


Who'll  be  chief  mourner  ? 
"I,  said  the  'nation,' 
"For  greenback  inflation 
And  nigger  taxation, 
Make  me  chief  mourner." 

XX. 

Who'll  sing  the  song  ? 

"I,"  said  the  noodle, 

"  Who  '  talk  horse'  and  « poodle,* 

And  damn  Yankee  Doodle  ; 

I'll  sing  the  song." 

XTT. 

Who'll  toll  the  bell? 
"I,"  said  John  Bull, 
"For  I  pulled  the  'wool,' 
With  my  Ex'ter  Hall  school ; 
I'll  toll  the  bell." 


When  you've  got  a  hen 
That  a  gold  egg  has  laid, 
Don't  kick  up  a  rumpus, 
And  cut  off  its  head ! 


••*- 
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ROSEMARY  AND  PANSIES. 


"There's  rosemary,  that's  for  remem- 
brance ;  'pr.>y  you,  love,  remember  ;  and 
there  is  pansies,  that's  for  thoughts." 

I  need  no  sprig  of  rosemary  as  a 
talismanic  reminder  of  absent  loved 
ones;  the  trees,  mountains,  birds, 
river,  music,  household  furniture, 
all  are  reminders  of  them.  Indeed 
they  are — one  or  two  of  them — a 
constant  presence  with  me — a  puri- 
fying, ennobling  presence — for  the 
deep  recesses  of  the  heart  into 
which  they  are  admitted  shall  be 
kept  clean. 

We  would  all  be  remembered 
while  living,  and  when  dead,  would 
have  our  grave  the  least  neglected 
spot  on  this  green  earth.  We  talk 
sadly  of  neglected  graves,  forget- 
ting that  the  graveyard  is  "  God's 
acre,"  and  He  never  neglects  His 
own.  How  He  adorns  each  mound 
with  grass  and  flowers;  how  sweet- 
ly His  due  falls  on  it,  and  how, 
night  after  night,  He  sets  His  stars 
to  watch  over  it,  and  how  quietly 
the  moonbeams  rest  upon  it.  The 
ghastly  headstone  is  none  of  His 
making:  He  would,  would  we  let 
Him,  cover  it  with  moss.  Yes,  the 
grave  is  beautiful;  every  one  heaved 
up  is  so  much  of  earth  brought 
nearer  heaven.  *  *  *  God 
never  forgets  us,  His  "  little  ones," 
even  when  tucked  away  in  our  low 
beds,  iu  our  sleeping  place.  You 
know  cemetery  means  sleeping 
place. 

"  Tis  sweet  to  be  remembered  ;" 


but  what  have  you  done  that  you 
should  be  remembered  ?  Have  you 
put  any  noble  material  into  the 
ever-during  characters  that  are 
building  up  around  you?  Have 
you  been  the  means  of  any  bright 
threads  being  woven  into  the  des- 
tinies of  others?  Your  most  care- 
less word,  that  has  floated  from 
you  unheeded  as  a  gossamer  thread, 
may  be  to  some  one  the  hint,  the 
suggestion  of  a  new  life.  I  have 
seen  a  woman  knitting  coarse,  gray 
yarn,  while  taking  no  thought  of 
her  work,  accidentally  knit  in  with 
the  yarn  a  stray  thread  of  bright 
sewing-silk,  that  contrasted  strange- 
ly with  the  dull  gray.  So,  dear 
lady,  some  bright,  fine,  beautiful 
thought  of  yours  may  yet  knit  in 
with  the  coarse,  dull  thoughts  of  a 
poor  lost  one,  and,  making  herself 
dissatisfied  by  the  contrast,  be  the 
suggestion  of  a  better  life;  she  may 
ravel  out  and  knit  over  again,  do 
away  with  the  past,  and  become  a 
new  creature;  and  she  to  all  eter- 
nity may  remember  you. 

It  is  sad  to  think  of  passing 
away  into  forgetfulness,  but  sadder 
still  to  have  left  no  lasting  trace  for 
good  of  ourselves  in  the  characters 
of  those  around  us.  It  is  pleasant 
to  think  of  having  our  names 
spoken,  when  the  rain  and  dew 
shall  have  worn  them  off  of  our 
headstones;  but  yet  more  pleasant 
to  have  taught  some  one  to  lisp  the 
name  of  Jesus,  which  he  can  ring 
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with  loud  hosannas,  long  after  the 
slow-dropping  moments  of  the 
ages  shall  have  worn  away  all 
earthly  inscriptions,  except  those 
engraven  on  character. 

The  poets  lament  over  writing 
their  names  on  the  sand,  as  if  writ- 
ing their  names  were  what  they 
were  sent  into  this  world  for,  as  if 
the  world  were  but  a  great  auto- 
graph album  for  great  men's  names. 
For  my  part,  I  feel  humble  this 
evening;  the  dusk  is  gathering  over 
earth,  and  things  merely  earthly 
seem  to  me  of  but  little  worth. 
Only  the  earth  is  a  good  place  to 
work  in;  and  let  me  but  be  sure 
that  my  work  is  God-appointed,  and 
I  will  do  it,  though  it  be  to  go  out 
alone,  and  become  a  dweller  in  the 
desert,  day  in  and  day  out,  to  write 
the  name  of  Christ  on  the  sand,  to 
be  swept  away  by  the  vast  simoon. 
I  know  that,  if  He  will  it,  the  sand 
will  harden  into  rock,  and  the  in- 
scription will  be  read  by  some  God- 
directed  wanderer,  and  be  his  sal- 
vation, long  after  my  name  may 
have  been  forgotten.  Anyhow,  an- 
gels and  God  would  see  that  I  was 
doing  the  work  He  had  given  me  to 
do,  and  He  would  remembor  me 
when  He  made  up  His  jewels,  and 
reckon  me  among  His  precious 
ones. 

"There    is    pansies,    that's    for 


thoughts."  *  *  *  Thoughts,  in 
Shakspeare's  time,  frequently  meant 
griefs,  cares,  &c,  &c.  Rosemary 
and  pansies  are  well  associated,  as 
remembrance  and  grief  are  sadder 
disjoined;  especially  is  the  remem- 
brance of  loved  ones  closely  united 
with  grief,  so  that  that  comes  not 
without  this.  And  how  fraught 
with  grief  is  the  remembrance  of 
our  dead;  in  remembering  them, 
who  does  not  feel  all  the  yearning 
expressed  in  these  lines  of  Tenny- 
son: 

"O,  for  the  touch  of  a  vanished  hand, 
And  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  still." 

But  give  me  rosemary  and  pansies, 
remembrance  and  grief.  Not  one 
hour  of  the  past  would  I  forget, 
though  to  remember  be  to  grieve; 
not  one  dear  face  would  I  shut 
away  in  forgetfulness,  though  the 
sight  of  it  fill  my  soul  with  unutter- 
able yearning.  And  the  remem- 
brance of  those  whom  death  has 
borne  away,  what  sweet  pain,  what 
joyful  grief  does  it  bring;  pain, 
grief,  for  death's  shadow  fell  on  our 
hearts;  sweet  joy,  for  toward  them 
he  turned  his  heaven-illumed  coun- 
tenance, as  we  could  see  by  the  re- 
flected glory  from  eye  and  brow. 

"  There's  rosemary,  that's  for  remem- 
brance ;  'pray  you,  love,  remember  ;  there 
is  pansies,  that's  for  thoughts." 
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"And  what's  her  history?" 

"A  blank,  my  lord." 

Not  long  since  I  was  in  at  neigh- 
bor Smith's  ;  while  waiting  for  him 
to  come  in  from  the  field — for  he 
was  an  honest  farmer — I  turned  to 
the  family  record  in  the  old  Bible 
lying  on  the  stand — read  :  "  John 
Smith,  born  Jan.  3d,  1885"— then 
turned  over  the  blank  leaves  and 
read  :  "John  Smith,  died  May  1st, 
1866."  And  what  was  his  history? 
All  its  record  was  on  the  blank  pages 
— what  was  his  history  ? — a  blank — 
a  mathematical  line  between  two 
points,  birth  and  death;  a  gasp  from 
too  much  air,  and  a  gasp  from  the 
want  of  it.  I  knew  this  John  Smith; 
in  spite  of  his  name  and  parentage, 
he  was  a  dandy,  a  walking  advertise- 
ment for  his  tailor.  He  could  dance 
divinely,  could  flirt  a  lady's  fan  al- 
most like  a  lady;  and  won  the  heart 
of  many  a  boarding-school  Miss  by 
the  grace  with  which  he  lifted  his 
hat.  Yet  this  fautless  suit  of  clothes, 
calling  itself  a  man — this  was  born 
and  died.  He  was  born,  had  that 
sublime  destiny — life,  for  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century — life  in  this 
world  of  struggles  and  temptations, 
and  sorrows,  and  sacrifices,  in  a  place 
to  weep  and  pray,  and  work  and 
love  in.  This  John  Smith  had  the 
chance  of  a  Martin  Luther,  of  a  John 
Wesley,  of  a  George  Washington  ; 
yes,  of  a  patriot  battling  against 
overwhelming  odds  for  the  right. 
He  died — what  was  his  history  ?  A 
blank.      Bah  I      I'd  rather  be   "a 


chronicler  of  small  beer,"  than  this 
same  John  Smith. 

As  for  the  mere  fashionable  wo- 
man, who  spends  her  days  in  slip- 
shod novel-reading,  and  her  nights 
in  a  round  of  misnamed  pleasure  ; 
the  condensed  record  of  her  life 
would  not  match  that  one  sentence 
commendatory  of  Don  Quixote's  la- 
dy-love :  "  This  dulcinea  del  Tobo- 
sa  was  said  to  have  been  the  best 
hand  at  salting  pork  in  all  Laman- 
cha." 

The  millionaire's  history — surely 
that  can't  be  a  blank — he  toiled  ear- 
ly and  late — he  made  money — why, 
if  his  history  is  a  blank,  what  do  you 
call  a  record?  He  was  born  and  he 
died  ;  born  to  cheat  and  lie,  and 
grasp  and  gouge  ;  died  to  rot  under 
a  monument  pale  as  the  face  of  the 
widow  whom  he  made  homeless ; 
hard  as  the  orphan's  stony  pillow 
out  under  the  stars,  almost  as  hard 
as  his  own  heart,  on  which  no  re- 
cord of  good  could  be  graven.  Bet- 
ter for  him  would  it  be  were  his  his- 
tory a  blank.  But  he  lived  his  life  ; 
he  made  money. 

The  professed  politician's  history, 
the  results  of  his  life  had  best  be 
given  in  the  old  picture  writing. 
"  The  entering  wedge," — a  fragmen- 
tary union,  (a  paradox  impossible 
to  paint,) — fiercely  contending  ar- 
mies— a  black  mass  moving  in  solid 
phalanx  to  the  polls — stop!  "the 
wicked  shall  not  live  out  half  his 
days,"  and  that  record  shall  not  be 
completed.    Euough  has  been  writ- 
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ten  to  make  him  wish  to  all  eteini.y 
that  his  history  had  been  a  blank. 

The  inebriate's  history — he  was 
born  a  man — he  died  a  brute.  It 
was  a  happy  thought  of  the  Assy- 
rians, the  forming  of  their  drinking 
vessels  in  the  shape  of  a  lion's  or  a 
bull's  head;  it  was  fit  that  the  spirit 
that  made  men  beasts  should  come 
from  the  head  of  a  beast. 

Much  has  been  written  by  apter 
pens  than  mine,  of  the  blank  that 
many  a  woman's  life  must  be.  I 
think  must  is  too  strong  a  word  ; 
were  I  a  woman,  I  would  hoe  pota- 
toes, pick  stones,  take  in  sewing, 
teach  school,  turn  book-keeper,  or 
clerk,  do  anything  but  teach  under 
the  "Freedman's  Bureau,"  rather 
than  stagnate  in  country  or  town, 
in  a  "green  and  yellow  melancholy," 
till  it  is  even  a  pleasure  to  have 
one's  soul  stirred  by  the  stones  of 
gossip  cast  at  an  erring  sister.  Yet 
it  is  true  that  women  have  too  little 
room  for  the  exercise  of  their  ener- 
gies.    There  is  my  southern  friend, 

Miss  ;   set  her  to  teaching 

school;  as  soon  tie  a  streak  of  chain- 
lightning  to  a  dog-churn  ;  why  s'ie 
has  within  her  the  "  spirit  of  '76"- 
men,  and  would  sign  a  Declaration 
of  Independence  without  a  tremor, 
were  a  hundred  muskets  pointing  at 
her.  Ah !  had  we  a  few  men  of  her 
stamp,  there  would  be  no  whining 
over  a  "lost  cause."  But  her  life 
has  not  been  a  blank — heroines  and 
heroes  must  leave  their  record  ;  and 
depend  upon  it,  now  she  is  penniless, 
she  will  not  rest  in  dependence,  or 
whine  over  her  sacrifices,  but  will 
find  something  to  do. 

Many  seemingly  blank  histories 


are  crowded  records  in  sympathetic 
ink,  that  need  but  the  eye  of  the 
Eternal  to  rest  upon  them,  to  make 
them  glow  in  beauty,  like  old  illu- 
minated manuscripts.  Some  are 
palimpsests,  with  record  upon  re- 
cord. Could  that  palimpsest,  your 
mind,  dear  reader,  be  read,  as  it  will 
one  day  be,  the  Heathen,  the  Infi- 
del, the  Christian  record,  all  res- 
tored, I  hope  that  the  last  record 
would  be  the  Christian  ;  the  others 
but  the  erased  writings  of  your  dead 
self. 

Your  history  need  not  be  a  blank. 
There  is  a  place  somewhere,  in  some 
grave-yard,  or  down  in  ocean's 
depths,  awaiting  your  lifeless  body  ; 
there  is  a  place  somewhere  on  the 
other  side  of  The  River,  awaiting 
your  immortal  soul ;  but  now  noble 
deeds  are  to  be  wrought ;  pure 
thoughts  are  to  be  thought ;  brave, 
true,  kind  words  are  to  be  spoken  ; 
and  you  are  to  perform  the  deeds, 
think  the  thoughts,  and  speak  the 
words.  Bead  what  quaint  old  Geo. 
Herbert  writes,  and  you  will  feel 
that  your  history  need  not  be  a 
blank: 

"Teach  me  my  God  aad  King, 
In  all  Things  Thee  to  see, 

And  what  I  do  in  anything, 
To  do  it  as  for  Thee. 

"  All  may  of  Thee  partake, 

Nothing  can  be  so  mean, 
Which  with  his  picture  for  Thy  sake, 

Will  not  grow  bright  and  clean. 

"  A  servant  with  this  clause 

Makes  drudgery  divine, 
Who  sweeps  a  room  as  for  Thy  laws 

Makes  that  and  the  action  fine. 
*'  This  is  the  famous  stone 

That  turneth  all  to  gold, 
For  thai  which  God  doth  touch  and  own, 

Cannot  for  less  be  told." 
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TYPES  OF  MANKIND. 


THE   INDIAN    OR    ABORIGINAL    RACES    OP 
AMERICA. 

The  Indian,  or  aboriginal  of  this 
continent,  what  is  he,  or  where 
does  he  come  from?  This  would 
seem  easy  enough  to  reply  to,  and 
yet  writers,  educated,  and  even 
some  scientific  men,  have  so  con- 
fused and  bewildered  the  matter, 
that  few  people  have  any  precise  or 
true  knowledge  of  it. 

The  Indian  races  of  America  are 
all  the  same  species,  from  the  Co- 
lumbia Eiver  to  Cape  Horn,  and 
they  were  created  here  just  as  ab- 
solutely and  unmistakably  as  were 
all  the  animals,  plants  and  forests 
that  belong  to  this  continent. 

How,  or  when,  or  why  this  is  so, 
we  are  not  permitted  to  know,  for 
then  we  would  be  as  wise  as  the 
Almighty  Creator  Himself ;  and, 
though  some  men  are  vain  enough 
and  impious  enough  to  claim  to 
have  some  secret  and  mysterious 
knowledge  of  the  divine  councils  in 
this  respect,  common  sense  and  the 
nature  of  things  forbid  us  to  listen 
to  their  nonsense. 

Some  have  supposed  that  at  some 
remote  period  the  ancestors  of  the 
people  discovered  by  the  Spanish 
»  adventurers  on  this  continent  cross- 
ed over  Behring's  Strait,  and  that, 
very  likely,  there  was  a  continuous 
link  of  islands  connecting  the  con- 
tinents of  Asia  and  America. 
Others  have  fancied  regular  migra- 
tions,  at  various   times,   from   the 


Asiatic  continent;  and  even  appa- 
rently intelligent  people  in  other 
respects  have  supposed  that  the 
"ten  lost  tribes"  found  their  way 
to  America.  Indeed,  this  is  rather 
a  favorite  speculation  with  a  great 
many  who  have  undertaken  to  ac- 
count for  the  presence  of  human 
beings  on  this  continent;  and  oddly 
enough,  a  large  and  notorious  reli- 
gious sect  have  not  only  accepted 
it,  but  have  made  it  the  fundamen- 
tal basis  of  their  religious  belief. 
The  Mormon  chief,  Joseph  Smith, 
ba  ed  his  "revelation"  on  this 
speculation,  and  it  is  believed  that 
even  his  far  better  informed  and 
more  respectable  successor,  Brig- 
ham  Young,  still  holds  to  this  as- 
sumption of  the  Mormon  prophet. 

With  a  more  advanced  and  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  natural  pheno- 
mena and  fixed  laws  than  now  oo- 
tains  among,  ordinarily  speaking, 
educated  men,  a  great  many  things 
that,  in  our  time,  pass  current  and 
scarcely  without  question,  will  be 
exploded,  and  not  only  rendered 
uncertain,  but  entirely  foolish,  •  as 
they  necessarily  conflict  with  the 
laws  of  nature.  And  this  is  clearly 
the  case  with  Mormouism  and  the 
assumed  revelations  of  the  Mormon 
chiefs.  They  declare,  we  believe, 
that  Mormon  himself  was  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  "  lost  tribes"  and 
progenitors  of  the  people  found 
here  by  Columbus  and  the  Spanish 
discoverers    of    America;    and,    as 
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this  could  not  be  so,  as  the  native 
or  Indian  species  of  this  continent 
was  as  absolutely  and  unmistakably 
created  here  as  the  forests  were, 
the  revelation  itself,  based  on  a 
foolish  falsehood,  must  be,  of  course, 
equally  false.-  Even  if  the  most  im- 
probable migration  of  the  people 
from  Palestine  to  America  were  ad- 
mitted, it  is  as  absurd  to  fancy  In- 
dians originating  from  Hebrews, 
who  were  pure  Caucasians,  as  to 
fancy  owls  originating  from  eagles, 
or  bull-dogs  from  greyhounds;  and, 
therefore,  it  is  repeated,  the  Mor- 
mon "  revelation,"  being  in  conflict 
with  the  unchangeable  laws  of  na- 
ture, is  not  only  untrue,  but  non- 
sensical. 

The  native  races,  as  observed,  are 
the  same  species  throughout  the 
continent;  and,  though  they  ap- 
proximate closer  to  the  Mongol  of 
Asia  than  to  the  Caucasian  of  Eu- 
rope, it  were,  of  course,  just  as  im- 
possible that  they  could  originate 
from  the  former  as  from  the  latter. 
The  word  Indian,  so  commonly  ap- 
plied, was  given  to  the  natives  of 
America  with  the  belief,  no  doubt, 
that  there  was  a  unity  of  inhabi- 
tants, if  not,  indeed,  of  continents. 

It  is  a  corruption  of  the  term 
Hindoo,  and  well  illustrates  the 
loose  and  indefinite  knowledge  of 
those  who,  very  learned,  it  may  be, 
in  certain  subjects  or  branches  of 
knowledge,  are  quite  ignorant  of 
others,  but,  unconscious  of  it,  talk 
with  such  confidence  and  ease  that 
the  whole  educated  public  accept 
their  dictum  without  a  question  or 
doubt  of  any  kind  whatever.  The 
Hindoos  were  originally  a  conquer- 
ing horde  or  dynasty  of  Caucasians, 
but,  intermixed  with  the  conquered 
Mongolians  of  the  peninsula  of  In- 


dia, the  white  blood,  save,  perhaps, 
in  a  "  royal  family,"  or  a  few  fami- 
lies, became  extinct  in  time;  so  that 
these  mighty  populations  subse- 
quently fell  an  easy  conquest  to  a 
petty  company  of  English  traders. 

Columbus  never  dreamed  even 
of  a  new  world.  He  only  conceiv- 
ed of  a  shorter  route  to  India  than 
that  recently  discovered  by  the  Por- 
tuguese, and  when  he  found  Ame- 
rica, he  called  it  India;  and  hence, 
not  Hindoo,  but  the  word  Indian, 
now  universally  applied  to  the  abo- 
rigines of  this  continent. 

There  were,  no  doubt,  numerous 
instances  of  Caucasian  intruders  at 
long  intervals,  but  it  is  not  proba- 
ble that  any  of  them  came  from 
Asia.  They  were,  most  likely,  ship- 
wrecked mariners,  though  it  is  cer- 
tainly possible  that  at  some  remote 
period  they  came  over  as  emigrants, 
or,  at  all  events,  adventurers,  some- 
thing like  their  Spanish  successors. 
But,  be  this  as  it  may,  or  whatever 
the  form,  or  period,  or  circum- 
stances surrounding  these  intrusive 
Caucasians,  it  is  certain  that  all  the 
antiquities  discovered  on  this  con- 
tinent are  the  result  of  Caucasian 
intrusion.  We  know  this  must  be 
so,  for  the  good  and  sufficient  rea- 
son that  it  is  the  only  historic  race 
or  species;  for  even  those  great  and 
unsightly  structures  found  in  China, 
and  among  other  MoEgolian  na- 
tions, largely  partake  of  a  Cau- 
casian innovation. 

And,  more  conclusive  still,  the 
white  man  alone  migrates,  and 
among  all  the  Chinese  that  were 
attracted  by  California  gold,  there 
was  probably  not  one  instance  of 
their  reaching  there  through  Chi- 
nese means,  or  one  single  indivi- 
dual that  did  not  intend  to  return 
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to  his  country.  A  single  ship's 
crew  of  white  men  reaching  Ame- 
rica would  result  in  a  certain  pro- 
gress, as  we  call  it — that  is,  some- 
thing like  regular  government,  ma- 
nufactures, &c. ;  but  in  a  few  gene- 
rations, their  Mongrel  progeny  be- 
coming extinct,  there  would  be 
nothing  left  to  indicate  their  for- 
mer presence,  save  those  absurd 
"antiquities"  which  Stephens  and 
Squier  and  Schoolcraft  and  others 
fancy  they  find  in  such  abundance 
scattered  over  the  New  World. 

These  writers  on  "  American  An- 
tiquities" may  be  very  learned  and 
able  men  in  many  respects,  but,  be- 
ing utterly  ignorant  of  the  sample 
but  elementary  laws  that  distin- 
guish the  several  species  of  man- 
kind, all  that  they  assume  in  the 
premises  is  not  only  false,  but  must 
be  so,  of  course. 

The  "  New  World"  discovered  by 
the  Spaniards,  was  literally  a  new 
world  in  everything  to  the  Euro- 
pean mind;  for  not  only  its  human 
creatures,  its  animals  and  plants 
and  forests,  but  its  fishes,  insects — 
everything  that  had  life  in  it — was 
new  to  Europeans,  and  not  one  sin- 
gle species  of  any  kind  or  form 
whatever  had  ever  been  seen  before. 
Even  its  soils  were  radically  differ- 
ent from  the  Old  World;  and,  though 
a  beneficent  Creator  has  designed, 
for  the  good  of  His  creatures,  to 
permit  some  few  exceptions,  both 
of  animals  and  plants,  and,  there- 
fore, there  is  a  certain  approxima- 
tion of  large  districts,  in  this  re- 
spect, to  the  Old  World,  the  vast 
proportion  of  this  continent  has 
altogether  different  soils  from  those 
of  Europe.  It  was  then  the  New 
World,  not  simply  because  before 
unknown,  but  because  all  that  be- 


longed to  it  was  new  to  the  Euro- 
pean mind,  that  Columbus  and  his 
companions  discovered  just  as  the 
fifteenth  century  was  drawing  to  a 
close. 

The  native  organism  has  been  so 
little  studied,  that  it  is  somewhat 
difficult  where  to  place  it;  but,  with 
5  to  8  per  cent,  more  brain  than 
the  negro,  its  relative  position  on 
this  continent  may  be  easily  com- 
prehended. Foolish  and  sentimen- 
tal people,  with  the  stupid  theory 
that  Indians  are  simply  savage  Cau- 
casians, and  that  education  can 
transform  them  into  civilization, 
have  endowed  them  with  many 
savage  virtues,  and  it  is  said  that 
some  people  have  been  vain  of 
claiming  affinity  with  these  subordi- 
nate and  less  developed  beings. 
Indeed,  the  very  apathy  and  ab- 
sence of  sensibility  that  enable  an 
Indian  to  sing  his  death-song 
amid  the  flames  that  consume  him, 
has  led  a  great  many  persons  to 
fancy  a  high  and  noble  nature  ris- 
ing above  the  seeming  physical 
pain.  Like  the  still  more  obtuse 
and  apathetic  negro,  the  Indian 
feels  but  little  pain  in  these  things, 
and  the  mind  or  soul  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  matter,  or,  at  all 
events,  perceives  it  dimly. 

In  the  more  genial  latitudes  of 
Mexico  and  South  America,  the  na- 
tive had  made  some  progress,  pro- 
bably all  the  progress  the  species  is 
capable  of  when  isolated,  and  it  is 
probable  that  it  had  been  in  that 
condition  centuries,  or  even  thou- 
sands of  years,  when  discovered  by 
the  Spaniards. 

The  stories  told  by  Bernal  Diaz 
and  his  companions,  and  repeated 
by  Prescott,  Helps,  and  others,  of 
the  magnificence  of  Cholula,  Mexi-  . 
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co,  &c,  are  the  sheerest  nonsense 
imaginable — not  only  untrue  even 
in  approximation,  but  necessarily 
so;  for  the  native  mind  could  no 
more  build  such  supposed  cities, 
temples,  &c,  than  it  could  change 
the  color  of  the  native  skin,  or  in- 
crease the  vigor,  or  change  the 
form  of  the  native  brain.  They 
collected  at  times,  as  at  Cholula 
and  Tlascala,  in  villages  built  of 
adobe,  or  unburt  bricks,  perhaps  to 
the  extent  of  several  thousand  per- 
sons, and  a  certain  number  of  these 
villages  among  the  lakes  in  the  val- 
leys of  Mexico  was  sufficient  pabu- 
lum for  the  excited  imaginations  of 
the  Spanish  conquerors  to  trans- 
form them  into  mighty  cities. 

Montezuma  himself  was,  no  doubt, 
a  Mexican  deity,  rather  than  an 
earthly  prince ;  but  with  all  the  lower 
species  of  mankind,  there  is  a  cer- 
tain connection  between  the  visible 
and  invisible  powers;  and  the  Az- 
tecs of  Mexico  were  governed  more 
by  their  monstrous  gods  and  bloody 
priests  than  by  those  fanciful  gov- 
ernors or  lieutenants  of  Montezuma 
the  Spanish  writers  have  represent- 
ed. They  had,  it  is  true,  become 
cultivators  to  a  certain  extent,  in- 
deed coarsely  fabricated  some  things 
that  looked  like  manufactures;  but 
the  single  fact  that  they  had  never 
advanced  to  workers  in  iron,  or  me- 
tals of  any  kind,  tells  the  whole 
story  of  "native  Americans"  on 
this  continent.  Gold  and  silver  or- 
naments were  found  in  Mexico  and 
Peru  by  the  Spanish  adventurers, 
but  they  were  the  simple  metals 
beaten  into  fantastic  shapes,  no 
doubt,  by  stones  or  flints.  Even 
the  knives  the  priests  cut  open  the 
breasts  of  their  victims  with  were 
of  flint,  and  some  of  these  rude  im- 


plements are  still  preserved,  and 
show  the  feeble  development  of 
these  people  in  their  most  advanced 
phase.  Perhaps  nothing  can  so 
well  illustrate  the  non-capabilities 
of  the  aboriginal  race  as  a  simple 
statement  of  what  Cholula  and  the 
Pyramid  of  Cholula  present  to  the 
traveler  now. 

The  writer  has  stood  on  the  very 
spot  where  Cortez  sat  and  wrote 
his  famous  letter  to  Charles  Y. 
After  the  conquest  of  the  city  of 
Cholula,  Cortez  says,  he  sits  on  the 
summit  of  the  pyramid  itself, 
grander  and  more  stupendous  than 
those  of  Egypt;  and  at  its  base  is 
the  great  city,  with  its  two  hundred 
thousand  people,  and  sitting  there 
he  can  see  twelve  hundred  mosques, 
and  count  four  hundred  temples  or 
religious  edifices  besides. 

This  pyramid  is  simply  one  of 
the  numerous  cerros,  or  conical  hills, 
that  are  frequent  in  the  plains  and 
valleys  of  Mexico,  and  rises  to  an 
altitude  of  several  hundred  feet. 
There  are  some  artificial  additions 
on  the  sides  of  this  hill,  made  of 
adobe,  or  sunburnt  brick,  which 
probably  were  constructed  by  the 
natives  as  burial  places,  especially 
for  the  human  victims  offered  up  as 
sacrifices  at  the  Temple  to  the  Sun, 
that  stood  on  the  summit  of  the 
pyramid. 

The  sacrificial  stone  on  which  the 
victim  was  bound,  and  the  flint 
knife  with  which  the  priests  laid 
open  the  breast,  and  tore  out  the 
still  palpitating  heart,  to  show  to 
the  people,  are  still  to  be  seen;  but 
that  Temple  of  the  Sun,  and  that 
mighty  city  that  Cortez  saw  so 
clearly,  have  disappeared  so  utter- 
ly, that  not  even  a  single  stone  or 
brick  exists  to  note  that  they  ever 
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existed.  There  is  nothing,  not  even 
an  indentation,  or  the  slightest  un- 
evenness  in  the  level  green  sward 
at  the  base  of  the  pyramid,  though 
it  was  onlv  three  and  a  half  centu- 
ries ago;  and  the  present  city  of 
Puebla,  built  in  the  vicinity  by  the 
Spaniards,  would  no  doubt  leave 
some  memorial  of  its  present  ex- 
istence ten  thousand  years  hence. 
The  simple  truth,  therefore,  is,  there 
was  no  city  of  Cholula,  or  pyramid 
of  Cholula,  or  Temple  of  the  Sun, 
at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  conquest. 
There  was  nothing  but  an  Indian 
village,  only  a  degree  larger  than 
Powhatan's,  in  Virginia,  with  a 
great  hill,  and,  perhaps,  an  Indian 
lodge  of  some  kind  on  its  summit, 
where  the  native  medicine-men  of- 
fered up  their  sacrifices,  and  per- 
formed their  bloody  incantations. 
The  love  of  exaggeration  in  the 
Spanish  mind,  the  strange,  uncouth, 
and  mysterious  New  "World  that 
confounded  them,  and,  more  than 
all  besides,  the  desire  to  astound 
their  friends  at  home,  and  to  exalt 
their  own  wonderful  exploits  in 
conquering  this  strange  land,  fully 
account  for  and  explain  the  stories 
of  the  conquerors. 

We  witness  a  certain  difference  in 
the  development  of  the  great  mas- 
ter-races of  mankind,  and  while  the 
Egyptians,  Hebrews,  Assyrians,  etc., 
were  great  and  prosperous,  Greece, 
Rome,  and  the  Mediterranean  were 
unheard  of;  and  when  the  latter 
were  the  centre  of  civilization,  Nor- 
thern Germany,  Gaul,  and  Britain 
were  silent.  Or,  in  other  words,  in 
the  more  genial  clime  the  specific 
capabilities  were  soonest  developed, 
and  where  the  species  can  perma- 
nently live  at  all,  it  developes  its  ca- 
pacities most  rapidly.     So  with  the 


native  or  Indian  of  this  continent. 
He  had,  no  doubt,  reached  his  ut- 
most limit  in  the  valley  of  Mexico — 
most  likely  had  been  stationary  for 
thousands  of  years  when  discovered 
by  the  Spaniards,  and  in  all  reason- 
able probability,  would  make  no  fur- 
ther advance  in  millions  of  years  to 
come. 

Starting  from  this  advanced  con- 
dition of  the  native  race, — a  condi- 
tion of  imperfect  agriculture,  with- 
out commerce,  manufactures,  or 
trade  of  any  kind,  without  even  the 
capacity  of  working  metals  in  the 
slightest  degree — as  we  advance  into 
the  less  genial  latitudes  of  the  North, 
we  find  the  native  races  becoming 
more  and  more  barbarous,  until 
reaching  Canada  and  the  Lakes, 
where  they  are  simple  hunters  and 
predatory  tribes,  desperately  strug- 
gling to  save  themselves  by  the  des- 
truction of  each  other. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  warfare  or 
enterprise  of  these  northern  tribes 
that  corresponds  with  the  migra- 
tions and  the  conquests  of  hordes 
in  Asia.  The  escape  from  Egyptian 
bondage  by  the  Hebrews,  leaving 
out  of  view  its  sacred  character,  was 
a  rational  and  instinctive  desire  to 
benefit  their  condition.  So,  too,  the 
conquests  of  Ghengis  Khan,  and  the 
Osmanli,  indeed  that  of  the  Mag- 
yars into  Europe, — all  these  mighty 
movements  were  impelled  by  the 
same  instinctive  desire  that  in  our 
own  times  prompts  the  individual 
Irishman  or  German  to  migrate  to 
America  to  benefit  his  condition. 
They  only  differ  in  form — in  the  for- 
mer case  a  horde,  a  nation,  mighty 
masses  of  men  seek  to  benefit  their 
condition  by  migrations,  conquests, 
or  even  escapes,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Hebrews;  and  in  modern  times, 
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individuals,  families,  and  sometimes 
whole  neighborhoods,  join  in  these 
efforts  for  a  better  condition.  But 
it  is  only  the  great  master-race  that 
docs  this,  ether  en  masse  or  as  indi- 
viduals, for  it  alone  has  no  limit  to  its 
aspirations,  its  capabilities,  its  inde- 
finite perfectability.  The  notion  of 
General  Harrison  and  others,  there- 
fore, that  the  Toltecs  and  Aztecs  of 
Mexico  migrated  from  the  banks  of 
the  Ohio  to  the  great  central  regions 
of  the  continent,  is  simply  absurd. 
The  hunter  and  predatory  tribes 
prey  upon,  and  often,  perhaps,  dis- 
place each  other,  as  we  witness  in 
our  western  territories;  but  this  has 
none  of  that  instinctive  impulse  for 
a  better  condition  that  is  displayed 
by  our  own  race,  and  which  the 
white  man  is  alone  capable  of  mani- 
festing. 

All  other  species  of  men  are  sta- 
tionary, not  alone  in  their  actual 
capacities,  but  in  their  locations; 
and  whatever  the  changes  in  the  lo- 
cation of  the  numerous  Indian  tribes 
of  the  North  or  of  the  whole  conti- 
nent, are  blind,  unmeaning  acci- 
dents, resulting  wholly  from  strug- 
gles, not  to  improve  their  condition, 
but  to  preserve  their  actual  tempo- 
rary existence. 

Maize,  or  Indian  corn,  and  the 
sweet  potato,  seem  to  have  been  the 
sole  products  of  such  agriculture  as 
the  Spaniards  found  in  Mexico,  and 
the  former  was  also  cultivated  by 
the  Indian  women  in  the  extreme 
North,  in  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk 
and  Genesee,  as  well  as  in  the  val- 
leys of  Puebla  an  i  Mexico.  The  na- 
tive cotton  was  sometimes  fabricated 
into  a  kind  of  cloth,  but  the  nearest 
approaches  to  anything  like  manu- 
factures were  made  from  feathers 
and  the  plumage  of  the  birds  of  the 


tropics.  The  famous  picture-writ- 
inj,  which  the  Spanish  adventurers 
imposed  on  credulous  Europeans, 
was,  like  most  of  their  stories,  with- 
out even  a  foundation  in  fact. 

The  Indian  or  native  brain  is  larg- 
er and  better  organized  than  that  of 
the  negro,  and,  therefore,  his  capa- 
bilities are  decidedly  greater  ;  and 
while  the  latter  has  never  even  at- 
tempted an  alphabet,  or  to  compute 
numbers,  there  were  probably  some 
rude  efforts  of  this  character  among 
the  Aztecs  and  Toltecs  of  Mexico. 

But  the  picture-writing,  which 
was  borrowed  from  the  Egyptian 
hieroglyphic  practice  of  antique 
times,  and  purported  to  be  equally 
perfect  among  the  Aztecs,  and  which 
Lord  Knaresborough  has  presented 
to  the  world  in  several  large  volumes 
in  our  own  times,  is  a  sheer  impos- 
ture, long  since  exploded,  even  in 
Europe.  The  antique  Egyptians 
were  of  our  own  race,  and,  therefore, 
this  Mexican  picture-writing,  which 
resembled  the  former,  must  be  an 
imposture  ;  and  for  the  rest,  it  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  the  native  mind 
could  no  more  do  this  thing  than  it 
could  change  the  color  of  its  skin, 
or  modify  its  physical  structure  in 
any  respect. 

Save  that  universal  tendency  of 
pairing  off,  common  to  the  sexes  in 
all  races,  and,  indeed,  to  some  ex- 
tent, among  the  higher  order  of  ani- 
mals, the  native  of  this  continent 
had  no  such  institution  as  that  of 
marriage.  They,  no  doubt,  were 
above  the  negro  in  this  respect, 
whose  main  possessions  are  his  wo- 
men and  children;  but  the  Spanish 
writers  have  left  us  nothing  that  can 
be  relied  on.  All  the  social  rela- 
tions of  these  people — marriage,  go- 
vernment, etc.,  are  a  blank  to  us, 
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and  the  utmost  that  we  know,  or 
ever  can  know,  is  their  physical 
structure  and  mental  capabilities,  as 
displayed  in  the  circumstances  that 
surrounded  them  on  the  advent  of 
their  European  conquerors. 

Such,  briefly  considered,  is  all  we 
know,  or  can  know,  of  the  natives  of 
this  continent,  when  discovered  by 
the  Spanish  adventurers;  and  it  may 
be  all  summed  up  in  the  following: 

1st.  It  was  literally  a  new  world, 
and  of  all  its  multitudes  of  crea- 
tures, not  one  single  species — men, 
animals,  serpents,  fishes,  insects,  or 
plants — had  ever  been  seen  before  ; 
and  as  the  native  has  no  instinct, 
aspiration,  or,  indeed,  capacity  to 
migrate,  therefore  it  is  as  obvious 
that  they  were  created  here  as  that 
the  forests  were. 

2d.  They  have  the  same  physical 
structure,  the  same  brain,  and 
though  differing  slightly  in  degree, 
manifest  the  same  external  tenden- 
cies, from  the  Canadas  to  Brazil, 
and,  therefore,  constitute  the  same 
species. 


3d.  They  not  only  did  not  build 
cities,  mosques,  temples,  etc.,  but 
their  limited  powers  are  forever  in- 
capable of  making  any  permanent 
impression  on  the  world  about  them. 
Therefore,  "Indian  Antiquities"  is 
an  absurd  misnomer;  and  the  things 
mistaken  for  such  are  the  results  of 
Caucasian  intrusion. 

4th.  The  low  grade  of  the  native 
in  the  human  scale — very  greatly 
below  the  Mongol,  and  decidedly 
below  even  the  Malay,  it  is  reason- 
able to  say  that  they  had  long  since 
reached  their  utmost  limits,  when 
discovered  by  Europeans;  and  thou- 
sands, probably  millions,  of  years 
hence,  would  never  have  advanced 
beyond  that  of  the  Aztecs  in  Mex- 
ico. 

5th.  Finally,  it  is  obvious  that  an 
all- wise  and  beneficent  Creator  has 
designed  the  juxtaposition  of  races; 
for  otherwise,  not  only  the  negro, 
but  the  Indian  of  this  continent 
would  be  made  in  vain,  and  Ameri- 
can civilization  impossible. 


HOPE. 

[FBOM  THE   GERMAN   OF  SCHILLER.] 

Mankind  never  cease  to  talk  and  to  dream 

Of  happier  days  yet  in  store, 
Towards  one  bright  goal,  with  its  golden  gleam,. 

They  are  running  iorevermore  ; 
And  the  world  grows  old  and  grows  young  again, 
While  something  better  man  hopes  to  obtain. 

For  Hope  attends  from  life's  earliest  hour — 
O'er  the  irolicsome  boy  doth  wave — 

She  allures  the  youth  with  her  magic  power, 
And  leaves  not  old  age  in  the  grave. 

Though  man's  weary  course  with  his  life  be  o'er, 

From  his  very  grave  Hope  rises  once  more. 

It  is  no  empty  and  idle  desire, 

That  has  sprung  from  a  foolish  brain  ; 

The  heart  declares  that  for  something  higher 
We  were  born  and  may  still  attain ; 

That  voiceless  monitor's  silent  control 

Never  yet  has  deceived  the  hopeful  soul. 
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A  religious  paper  published  at 
Memphis,  (The Baptist,)  has  an  arti- 
cle entitled  "  The  Negro — 7s  he  our 
Brute  or  our  Brother  ?"  which  is  so 
full  of  misconceptions  and  errors, 
that  we  cannot  let  it  pass  without  a 
brief  notice.  A  sincere  reverence 
for  Christianity,  as  weU  as  for  the 
demonstrated  truths  of  science,  im- 
pels us  to  this  course.  The  idea  that 
the  negro  must  be  a  brute  if  he  is 
proved  to  be  a  different  species  of 
the  genus  homo  from  the  white  man, 
is  such  an  astonishing  absurdity, 
that  it  amazes  us  to  see  it  seriously 
stated  by  any  intelligent  gentleman. 
Of  the  genus  equus,  (horse,)  there 
are  six  different  species ;  but  what 
would  be  thought  of  the  intelligence 
of  a  man  who  should  affirm  that  to 
make  the  ass  a  different  species  from 
the  horse  would  be  to  declare  that 
he  did  not  belong  to  the  genus 
equus?  The  genus felis,  (cat,)  com- 
prises a  number  of  different  species, 
and  we  may  truthfully  say  that  the 
cougar  is  a  different  species  from  the 
lion,  without  denying  that  he  be- 
longs to  the  genus  felis.  So  we  may 
affirm  that  the  negro  is  a  different 
species  from  the  Caucasian,  without 
denying  that  he  belongs  to  the  ge- 
nus homo.  He  is  as  true  a  man  of 
his  species  as  the  Caucasian  is  of 
his  species.  They  are  different  spe- 
cies of  men,  as  the  ass  and  horse 
are  different  species  of  animals,  or 
as  the  lion  and  leopard  are  different 
species  of  the  feline  genus.  That 
the  negro  and  white  man  are  differ- 


ent species  of  the  genus  homo  is  no 
longer  a  matter  of  speculation,  for 
the  fact  is  proved  by  the  infallible 
demonstrations  of  science.  We  are 
now  no  more  permitted  to  doubt  it, 
than  we  are  that  the  horse  and  the 
ass,  or  the  zebra  and  the  quagga  are 
different  species  of  animals.  Com- 
parative anatomy  has  fully  demon- 
strated that  there  is  not  a  single 
bone  in  the  negro's  body  that  cor- 
responds to  the  same  part  in  the 
skeleton  of  tve  white  man.  Con- 
templating this  marked  difference 
between  the  osseous  systems  of  the 
negro  and  white  man,  Count  de  Go- 
bineau,  who  is  a  most  devout  Chris- 
tian, says  :  "In  contemplating  a 
human  being  so  formed,  we  are  in- 
voluntarily reminded  of  the  struc- 
ture of  the  ape,  and  we  feel  almost 
inclined  to  admit  the  tribes  of  West- 
ern Africa  are  descended  from  a 
stock  which  bears  but  a  slight  and 
general  resemblance  to  that  of  the 
Mongolian  family."  This  same  emi- 
nent and  pious  author  adds,  in  ano- 
ther place  :  "  Nothing,  then,  would 
appear  more  reasonable  than  to  pro- 
nounce the  different  types  of  man- 
kind as  foreign  to  each  other  as  are 
the  animals  of  different  species. 
Such,  indeed,  was  the  conclusion  ar- 
rived at  by  those  who  first  systema- 
tized their  observations,  and  at- 
tempted to  establish  a  classification ; 
and  so  far  as  this  classification  de- 
pended upon  general  facts,  it  seem- 
ed incontestible."  Now,  this  emi- 
nently pious  author  was  certainly  as 
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devout  a  Christian  as  the  editor  of 
The  Baptist  will  claim  to  be,  and  yet 
lie  perceives  no  taint  of  infidelity  in 
the  idea  that  the  negro  and  white 
man  are  different  species  of  men. 
Indeed,  such  to-day  is  the  opinion 
of  the  most  devout  and  learned  the- 
ologists  living.  The  editor  of  The 
Baptist  will  pardon  us  for  saying, 
that  he  should  have  informed  him- 
self upon  this  great  subject  before 
uttering  such  sweeping  denuncia- 
tions against  a  science  which  counts 
among  its  disciples  many  of  the 
most  learned  orthodox  divines  of 
America  and  Europe  at  the  present 
day.  Even  a  slight  study  of  the 
subject  would  have  saved  him  from 
committing  himself  to  so  dangerous 
an  assertion  as  the  following  :  "  The 
unity  of  the  race  is  the  fundamental 
fact  upon  which  the  redemption  of- 
fered to  the  world  by  Christ  is 
grounded.  Strike  this  away,  and 
the  whole  superstructure  of  Chris- 
tianity falls,  and  the  very  idea  of 
Christianity  is  annihilated  from  the 
world."  Now,  we  affirm  that  the 
writings  of  all  the  infidels  combined 
are  incapable  of  inflicting  so  deep  a 
wound  upon  Christianity  as  this 
proposition  inevitably  would,  if  uni- 
versally received  by  the  Church.  It 
would  indeed  predicate  revealed  re- 
ligion upon  a  palpable  physical 
falsehood.  Suppose  the  Testament 
declared  that  the  oseous  systems  of 
the  negro  and  the  white  man  were 
the  same — that,  for  instance,  the  ti- 
bia, fibula,  oscalsis,  &c,  were  the 
same  in  each  race,  and  then  suppose 
that  the  anatomist  should  lay  bare 
these  parts  in  the  two  races  and 
show  (what  is  true,)  that  they  are 
not  alike,  what  would  be  the  effect  of 
such  a  demonstration  upon  the  mind 
of  an  intelligent  observer  ?    Would 


it  not  be  to  array  a  man's  own 
senses  against  the  truth  of  the  Tes- 
tament ? 

Now,  to  assert  that  all  the  differ- 
ent raee3  of  men  are  of  one  species, 
is,  we  affirm,  to  utter  as  great  a  false- 
hood as  to  declare  that  all  the  dif- 
ferent animals  of  the  horse  kind,  as 
the  torse,  the  ass,  the  dzigguotai, 
the  zebra,  the  daw,  and  the  quagga, 
form  but  a  single  species.  The  ana- 
tomical and  physioligical  differences 
between  the  negro  and  white  man 
are,  to  say  the  least,  as  great  as  be- 
tween the  horse  and  the  ass,  or  be- 
tween the  zebra  and  the  daw.  Even 
the  convolutions  of  the  negro's  brain 
are  much  less,  and  simpler,  than 
those  of  the  white  man.  He  is  a 
different  being,  though  belonging  60 
the  genibs  homo.  And  his  moral  add 
mental  nature  differ  as  widely  from 
that  of  the  white  man  as  his  oseous 
system  does.  We  challenge  the 
editor  of  The  Baptist  to  point  to  a 
single  instance  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  where  a  tribe  of  so-called  Chris- 
tian negroes,  ever  long  retained 
Christianity  when  removed  from 
the  white  man's  control.  Neither 
their  intellectual  nor  moral  capa- 
city is  capable  of  sustaining  so  sub- 
lime a  system  longer  than  they  are 
held  up,  directed  and  controlled  by 
the  superior  race.  This  proves  that 
their  profession  of  godliness  was 
more  an  imitation  of  the  white  man's 
religion  than  a  comprehension  of 
its  sublime  beauties.  If  gentlemen 
are  shocked  at  this  fact,  let  them  try 
to  prove  it  untrue.  The  negro  has 
no  more  sustained  himself  in  Chris- 
tianity than  he  has  sustained  him- 
self in  civilization,  without  the  pro- 
tection and  restraint  of  the  white 
man.  If  he  has,  where  ?  All  his- 
tory proves  that  his  civilization  has 
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never  gone  bejond  the  bounds  of 
imitation — it  has  never  taken  so 
strong  a  hold  of  his  social  and  mo- 
ral nature  as  to  keep  him  from  re- 
lapsing into  barbarism  when  left 
wholly  to  himself  again.  And  Chris- 
tianity has  fared  no  better  in  his 
sole  keeping  than  civilization  has. 
Behold  him  in  Hayti,  where,  from  a 
Christian,  under  the  white  man's 
control,  he  has  relapsed  clean  back 
to  snake-worship  under  his  own  self- 
government. 

The  Baptist  furthermore  says:  "In 
the  Book  of  Genesis,  we  find  that 
God  created  but  one  man  and  one 
woman,  and  that  from  this  pair 
sprung  all  the  races  and  nations  that 
peopled  the  earth  prior  to  the  de- 
luge." We  must  be  pardoned  for 
saying  that  the  above  is  a  bald  and 
ill-considered  assertion,  utterly  at 
variance  with  that  record.  Old  Dr. 
Parr,  as  we  have  quoted  in  our 
"Editor's  Table"  for  this  month, 
said :  "  The  Book  of  Genesis  de- 
clares that  God  created  one  Adam, 
but  it  does  not  say  that  he  did  not 
create  many  others."  If  the  limits 
of  this  article  permitted,  we  could 
show  that  the  account  of  Adam's 
family  is  utterly  absurd  and  contra- 
dictory, except  upon  the  theory  that 
there  were  other  and  older  popula- 
tions upon  the  earth  at  the  time  of 
Adam's  creation.  In  our  lectures 
on  The  Races  of  Men,  we  claim  to 
prove  this,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
every  fair  and  unprejudiced  mind. 
On  this  point,  a!so,  we  can  quote  the 
great  and  pious  authority  of  Count 
de  Gobineau,  who  says  :  "  The  sa- 
cred writings  have  a  much  higher 
purpose  than  the  elucidation  of  eth- 
nological problems  ;  and  if  it  be  ad- 
mitted that  they  may  have  been  mis- 
understoo  i  in  this  particular,  and 
that  without  straining  the  text  of 
Genesis,  it  may  be  interpreted  other- 
wise, (than  the  unity  theory,)  I  re- 


turn to  my  first   impression.     The 
Bible  evidently  speaks  of  Adam  as 
the  progenitor  of  the  white  race,  be- 
cause from  him  are  descended  gene- 
rations which,  it  cannot  be  doubted, 
were   white.      But  nothing  proves 
that  at  the  first  reduction   of  the 
Adamite    genealogies    the    colored 
races   were   considered  as   forming 
part  of  the  species."   The  Rev.  Dun- 
bar Heath,  one  of  the  foremost  di- 
vines of  England  at  the  present  day, 
has  argued  at  length  that  the  ac- 
count in  Genesis  proves  plurality  of 
human  species.     Dr.  Broca,  of  Pa- 
ris, in  a  recent  work,    says  :    "But 
sincere  Christians  now  understand 
that  the  moment  has  come  to  pre- 
pare to  reconcile  the  doctrine  of  the 
plurality  of  human  origins  with  the 
sacred  writings."    This  is  true.  The 
most   learned   theologists    both   of 
America  and  Europe   begin   to  feel 
very  powerfully  the  pressure  of  this 
necessity.     So  much   so   that   even 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Bachman  has  confessed 
that   if  the   multiplicity   of  human 
species  should  eventually  be  demon- 
strated, the  authority   of  the  Bible 
would  still  remain   unshaken,   and 
the    highest    interest    of    mankind 
would  not  suffer  by  it."     Did  space 
allow,  we  could  quote  from  a  great 
number  of  eminent  orthdox  theolo- 
gists to  the  same  effect.     With  what 
justice,  then,  does  the  editor  of  The 
Baptist  fling  the  charge  of  infideiity 
upon  the  scientific  advocates  of  plu- 
rality of  human  species?     It  is  not 
men  of  science  who  are  wounding 
the  cause   of  revealed   religion,    so 
much  as  the  bigoted  and  unlearned 
clergy,  who  blindly  strike  out  from 
a   stand-point   of  their   own   igno- 
rance.    But  The  Baptist  is  not  con- 
tent to  assail  anthropology  with  the 
charge  of  infidelity,  but  geology  is 
also  driven  at  with  the  same  weapon. 
This,  we  confess,  surprises  U3.     We 
did  not  suppose  that  there  was  an 
intelligent   clergyman    in   America 
who  would  venture,  at  this  late  day, 
to    break    a    lance    with    geology. 
There  may  bo  some  minds  who  can 
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believe  anything  they  please,  with- 
out evidence,  or  against  evidence, 
but  such  is  not  the  character  of  the 
mass  of  mankind,  and  therefore 
Christianity  can  have  no  greater  foe 
than  the  professed  believer  who 
drags  it  perpetually  before  the 
wheels  of  advancing  knowledge. 

The  editorial  we  are  criticising 
also  denounces  as  infidels  those  who 
do  not  believe  in  the  universality  of 
the  flood.  The  editor  seems  ambi- 
tious to  plant  himself  prou&y  upon 
all  kinds  of  exploded  ideas.  For 
the  theory  that  the  flood  was  uni- 
versal has  been  abandoned  by  the 
most  learned  divines  of  the  present 
day  of  all  denominations.  The  ar- 
guments of  Rev.  Dr.  John  Pye 
Smith's  work  on  that  subject  ought 
to  be  in  every  clergyman's  library, 
and  we  venture  to  say  that  no  can- 
did and  intelligent  theologist  ever 
read  it  without  fully  giving  up  the 
theory  that  the  flood  was  universal 
over  the  face  of  the  whole  earth,  at 
one  and  the  same  period.  The  most 
learned  and  complete  Bible  Diction- 
ary now  extant  in  this  country,  that 
of  Smith's,  which  has  lately  been  re- 
published at  Hartford,  also  devotes 
a  great  amount  of  space  and  re- 
search to  show  the  impossibility  of 
a  universal  flood. 

After  demoDstrating  the  physical 
impossibility  of  such  a  flood,  it 
adds:  "We  shall  see  more  clearly 
when  we  come  to  consider  that  the 
language,  even  strong  as  it  un- 
doubtedly is,  does  not  oblige  us  to 
suppose  that  the  deluge  was  uni- 
versal." And  after  much  space  de- 
voted to  this  point,  the  learned  au- 
thor says:  "  There  is,  however,  other 
evidence  conclusive  against  the  uni- 
versality of  the  flood."  The  clergy 
once  believed  that  the  Bible  taugnt 
that  the  world  was  flat,  and  that, 
instead  of  the  earth  revolving 
around  the  sun,  the  sun  went  round 
*he  earth.  But  they  came  at  last 
to  know  better — just  as  the  most 
learned  of  their  numbers  have,  at 
the  present  day,  become  convinced 


that  the  Sacred  Word  neither 
teaches  the  unity  of  human  species, 
nor  the  uni  versa1  ity  of  the  deluge. 
The  only  proof  claimed  of  a  uni- 
versal flood  is  the  universality  of 
the  language.  But  the  Scriptures 
are  full  of  language  equally  uni- 
versal where  we  know  a  limited 
meaning  is  to  be  understood.  "All 
the  world,"  "  the  whole  earth,"  and 
"  every  living  thing,"  are  frequently 
to  be  understood  in  a  very  limited 
sense.  Example — Moses  says:  "And 
a  famine  was  extreme  upon  all  the 
face  of  the  earth — and  all  the  earth 
came  to  Egypt  to  buy  of  Joseph, 
for  famine  was  extreme  in  ail  the 
earth."  Now,  here  we  know  that 
"  all  the  earth"  meant  only  a  part 
of  the  earth,  for  there  was  no  fa- 
mine in  Egypt;  and  yet  the  lan- 
guage is  as  universal  as  that  de- 
scribing the  deluge.  The  Bible  is 
full  of  such  examples,  of  Synecdoche, 
where  the  part  of  a  thing,  or  a 
place,  is  spoken  of  as  the  whole  of 
it.  Thus  we  read  in  the  Njw  Tes- 
tament that  "  There  went  out  a  de- 
cree from  Csesar  Augustus  that  all 
the  world  should  be  taxed."  Here 
"  all  the  world"  meant  only  a  very 
small  part  of  this  globe  ;  and  yet 
the  language  is  as  universal  as  that 
applied  to  the  flood. 

We  know  that  some  of  the  most 
pious  clergymen,  and  learned  doc- 
tors of  divinity,  of  the  Baptist  de- 
nomination in  America  are  disbe- 
lievers in  the  unity  of  the  species, 
and  in  the  universality  of  the  de- 
luge. Does  the  editor  of  The  Bap- 
tist include  these  in  his  sweeping 
and  bitter  charge  of  infidelity?  Is 
it  a  crime  for  a  brother  clergyman 
to  have  less  bigotry  and  more  learn- 
ing than  himself  ? 

We  entreat  him  to  study  this 
great  subject  with  the  divine  lights 
now  thrown  upon  it  by  the  de- 
monstrations of  science.  If  he  will 
do  that,  he  will  save  himself  from  a 
darkness,  in  which  half  the  glories  of 
the  Revealed  Word  are  hidden  from 
his  mind. 
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The  great  disease  which  most  afflicts 
the  American  people  is  cycoethes  loquendi. 
Perhaps  it  is  our  frequent  elections,  and 
the  public  meetings,  which  are  part  of  the 
machinery  of  political  parties,  which 
cause  the  malady  to  rage  so  fearfully — 
the  mass  evidently  not  regarding  the  par- 
tizan  gathering  as  meant  for  business,  but 
as  the  means  of  evolving  a  certain  amount 
of  gabble.  Whatever  the  cause  may  be,  of 
the  existence  of  the  disease  there  can  be 
no  question.  The  citizen  of  the  United 
S  ates  is  essentially  a  speech-making  ani- 
mal. He  is  encouraged  to  acquire  the 
troublesome  practice  of  declamation  from 
the  beginning.  In  his  earlier  school  days 
he  is  furnished  with  "  A  Columbian  Ora- 
tor," or  "A  United  States  Speaker" — a 
book  filled  with  extracts  from  famous  ora- 
tors among  the  ancients  and  moderns,  on 
which  he  is  told  to  model  his  style.  He  is 
early  inducted  into  the  mysteries  of  elocu- 
tion, and  suffered  to  display  his  powers  at 
the  school  exhibition,  or  in  the  debating 
society.  When  he  grows  older,  he  makes 
his  first  appearance  as  an  orator  at  some 
vd  age  or  ward  meeting,  or  perhaps  de- 
livers a  set  speech  at  a  Fourth  of  July  cele- 
bration, where  the  elders  of  the  place,  as 
penance  for  their  sins,  are  forced  to  listen 
to  his  inflated  sentences,  delivered  with  a 
monotonous  drawl,  through  the  conven- 
tional sixty  minutes.  As  there  are  at 
least  twenty  thousand  similar  civic  celebra- 
tions, and  a  hundred  thousand  political 
meetings  during  the  course  of  a  year,  and 
as  there  is  one  orator  to  each  of  the  first, 
and  an  average  of  three  each  to  the  last, 
and  as  each  may  be  calculated  to  utter  one 
hundred  and  twenty  words  to  the  minute, 
it  may  be  assumed  that  over  three  thou- 
sand four  hundred  and  fifty-six  millions  of 
words  are  publicly  pronounced  annually, 
with  no  other  effect  than  to  weary  and  dis- 
gust— admitting  the  average  attendance  at 
two  hundred,  just  twenty-four  millions  of 


people.  Assuming  that  each  of  these  peo- 
ple have  lost  an  hour  to  each  speaker — and 
some  long-winded  fellows  make  their  audi- 
tors lose  more — then  we  have  the  appal- 
ling amount  of  two  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  sixty-seven  years,  one  day  and 
twenty-one  hours  abstracted  from  the  life  of 
th  3  public  in  one  year.  To  this  might  be 
added  the  waste  of  words  in  our  law  courts, 
and  particularly  the  gabble  in  Congress 
and  the  State  Legislature,  but  the  compu- 
tation defies  ordinary  mathematical  pow- 
ers, and  must  be  left  to  some  new  Napier, 
or  the  "Lightning  Calculator."  The  man 
who  would  teach  talkers  to  speak  to  the 
point  clearly  and  concisely,  to  say  some- 
thing worth  saying,  and  stop  wlien  they 
had  said  it,  or  else  to  hold  their  tongues 
—the  Moses  who  would  lead  us  from  the 
desert  of  empty  words  to  the  Promised 
Land  of  necessary  eloquence — would  de- 
serve well  of  his  country,  and  go  to  the 
grave  with  the  blessings  of  a  wearied  and 
deafened  population.  The  Reverend  Wil- 
liam Pettinger  aspires  to  be  that  man. 
Having  written  a  work  upon  "Daring  and 
Suffering,"  he  has  courage  enough  to  dare 
making  an  effort,  and  confidence  that  the 
public  can  endure  the  necessary  amount  of 
suffering  required  to  read  and  digest  his 
instructions.  So  he  has  written  and  pub- 
lished a  book,  the  object  of  which  is  to  in- 
crease the  already  swelling  flood  of  elo- 
quence, and  to  instruct  men  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  make  speeches  with 
malice  prepense,  to  do  it  without  provoca- 
tion. *  It  is  evidently  not  meant  as  an  ex- 
ample, since  it  is  exceedingly  tedious  with- 
out being  minute  in  its  directions,  and 
very  long  without  being  clear.  There  are 
a  great  many  points  made,  however,  and 
some  of  them  are  new.    Whether  we  agree 

•Oratory,  Sacred  and  Secular;  or,  The  Extempo- 
raneous Speaker,  with  Sketches  of  the  most  Eminent 
Speakers  of  ali  Ages.  By  William  Pettinger.  Intro- 
duction by  Hon.  A.  Bingham.  .  New  York:  Samuel  K' 
Wells.    12mo.,  pp.  220. 
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with  them  or  not,  we  are  obliged  to  ac- 
cord to  a  portion  of  them  the  credit  of 
novelty.  He  informs  us  that  "Phrenology- 
is  a  branch  of  the  inductive  sciences,  es- 
tablished i  nd  tested  by  observation  and 
experience."  He  tells  us  that  Beecher 
"fctands  among  the  first  of  living  orators," 
and  that  he  lias  "become  a  power  in  the 
polhicai  word;"  that  Anna  Dickinson 
"takes  rank  w  th  the  best  of  American 
orators  ;"  that  John  A.  Ping  am  "abounds 
in  loft}  and  beautiful  imagery,  that  places 
the  truth  in  the  clearest  light,"  and  that 
"he  is  jiJways  rerdy,  with  or  without  warn- 
ing, to  speak  the  thoughts  that  are  in  his 
mind;"  th  t  Gladstone's  "speech,  like  a 
prism,  reflects  a  thousand  shades  of  color, 
and  the  dullest  subject  under  his  treat- 
ment blooms  into  lite  and  lighc  ;"  that 
Bascom  "  in  real  work  was  far  inferior  to 
many  a  Methodist  minister  whose  name 
was  unknown  to  fame  ;"  that  "Cdhoun's 
influence  was  immense,  but  the  effect  of 
his  teaching  Las  been  so  deadly,  that  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  if  his  fame  is  of  an 
equivocal  kind  ;"  speaks  of  "the  badness 
of  Webster's  private  life,  and  his  unfor- 
tunate course  on  some  great  questions  :" 
and  thinks  that  "calm  reasoning  and 
truth"  gave  Abiaham  Lincoln  "the  su- 
periority over  Stephen  A.  Douglas,"  and 
that  the  foimer  "appealed  to  the  reason  of 
the  people,  the  other  to  passion."  These 
extracts  will  show  that  the  dryness  of  the 
book  is  relieved  by  humor,  but  ihe  reader 
laughs  at,  and  not  with,  the  author. 

To  those  who  like  10  see  how  a  man  can 
present  a  dissertation  on  a  set  subject,  oc- 
cupying two  hundred  ond  twenty  pages  of 
closely  printed  matter,  without  giving  the 
slightest  valuable  in  ormation  to  the  read- 
er, we  recommend  Mr.  Pettinger's  work. 
It  s  not  necessary  to  recommend  them  to 
read  it.     \\  e  never  advise  impossibilities. 


Dr.  Smith's  "  Smaller  History  of  Rome," 
containing  a  summary  of  the  salient  points 
in  the  narrative  of  the  rise,  progress,  and 
decline  of  the  Roman  power,  has  long 
been  popular  in  academies,  as  a  pr;  palpa- 
tory book.  The  author  has  prepared  a 
companion  work,  upon  a  similar  plan, 
upon   English  history,  *  which  is  likely  to 

•  A  Smaller  History  of  England,  from  the  Earliest 
Times  to  the  year  1862.  Edited  by  William  Smith, 
LL.  D.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers.  16mo.,pp. 
837. 


atta;n  the  popu'arity  of  its  predecessor. 
Necessarily  in  a  book  so  small,  the  details 
are  meagre,  and  many  striding  incidents 
are  given  somewhat  shorn  of  their  inter- 
est ;  but  by  ihe  study  of  the  wrork  the 
juvenile  reader  will  obtain  a  very  clear  no- 
tion of  all  the  leading  points  in  English 
history — clearer,  indeed,  than  in  some 
more  voluminous  works.  The  illustrations 
in  the  book,  drawn  from  o'd  tapestry,  mis- 
sals, medals  and  coins,  serve  io  fix  the 
lacts  to  which  they  refer  more  firmly  in 
the  mind  <.f  the  student.  A  history  of 
France,  and  the  other  gr>  at  nations  of  the 
world,  more  especially  Prussia,  prepared 
on  the  same  plan,  would  be  a  very  valuable 
addition  to  our  school  literature. 


The  Appletons  encouraged  by  the  suc- 
cess of  their  cheap  edition  of  Dickens, 
have  commenced  the  republication  of  the 
Works  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  the  same 
neat  and  portable  form.  The  issue  com- 
mences, of  couise,  with  "Waverley,* 
which  appears  to  have  been  carefully  edi- 
ted, and  the  whole  series  is  likely  to  meet 
with  favor. 


Another  singular  work,  the  subject  of 
which  is  the  various  modes  of  gaining 
money  in  defiance  of  hones'y,  has  been 
compiled  by  A.  E.  Senter.t  The  first 
ninety-six  pages  alone  are  devoted  to  the 
ostensible  object  of  the  book,  and  these 
seem  to  have  been  cut  from  the  var  ous 
daily  papers,  and  pasted  on  sheets  without 
much  method.  Alter  this  follows  a  ' '  hodge- 
podge"— quite  aptly  named— a  collection 
of  stories,  ancient  and  modern,  that  after 
having  worn  themselves  out  in  the  rural 
journals,  are  giv.  n  a  new  lease  of  life  in 
this  form.  As  an  appendix,  Kenny's  farce, 
"  Rah  ing  the  Y/ind,"  is  given.  This  book 
is,  of  course,  good  enough  in  iis  way  ;  but 
the  on  y  new  thing  in  the  book  which  is 
readable  is  the  pieface,  and  that  is  quite 
clever. 


Works  for  children  are  not  always  of 
children.  As  a  general  thing,  it  is  easier 
to  interest  the  young  by  conveying  them 

•Waverley,  or  'Tig  Sixty  Tears  Since.  By  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  Bart.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  Paper, 
8vo.,  pp.  204. 

tTne  Diddler.  By  A.  E.  Senter.  New  York:  M. 
Doulady.    16mo.,  pp.  191. 
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to  a  world  to  which  they  are  entirely  unic- 
eustomdd — to  gui  e  them  in  their  travel  to 
Wonderland,  and  conduct  them  through 
those  impossible  but  delightful  adventures 
which,  at  a  Liter  age,  ore  known  as  jour- 
neys to  the  Pays  de  Cocagr.e,  or  visits  to 
the  Chateau  en  EspagM.  It  is  possible, 
however,  .or  the  expert  writer  to  interest 
her  younger  readers  by  a  faithful  descrip- 
tion o,  the  simple  life  and  habit-  of  those 
in  the  r  own  class,  and  t..at  possibly  has 
been  turned  into  certainty  in  a  very  charm- 
ing way  by  Ma..ame  de  Witt,  a  daughter  of 
the.French  statesman.  In  the  original  it 
is  naive,  piquant  and  full  of  interest.  In 
the  Eugl  sh  translation  by  Mrs.  Oraik— the 
Miss  Mulock  of  other  years — these  char- 
acteristics are  admirably  preserved.*  The 
description  of  the  simple  but  attractive 
rural  life  at  La  Vacher  e  of  M.  and  Mid. 
Bessard,  with  iheir  pleasant  little  family  of 
possiule  and  probable  boys  and  girls— per- 
haps we  should  plac^j  the  latter  in  the  sin- 
gular number,  since  only  Lucie  exists  to 
balanc.  her  brothers  Paul,  Char  es,  Edward 
and  Gustave— will  be  pleasant  to  the  juve- 
nile reader  as  it  has  been  to  ourselves.  We 
have  not  read  a  work  of  late  years  so  plea- 
sant waile  so  unpretending,  and  so  fit  to  be 
placed- by  fond  and  careful  parents  in  the 
hands  of  the.r  children. 


The  work  i  of  Mrs.  Oliphant  have  attain- 
ed a  fixed  an  \  rather  high  position  in  the 
literary  world,  and  her  name  attached  to  a 
work  of  fiction  assures  for  it  at  once  a 
numerous  body  of  readers.  Her  works, 
while  all  partaking  of  the  peculiarities  of 
construction  which  won  attention  at  first, 
are  rather  unequal  in  merit.  Her  latest, 
"Brownlows,"f  occupies  a  medium  posi- 
tion among  the  rest.  It3  characters  are 
strongly  painted,  but  cannot  alwa>  s  lay 
claim  to  novelty.  Tee  incidents  are  some- 
times novel  and  always  given  with  dramatic 
effect.  Of  these  we  may  instance  more 
particularly  the  final  interviews  between 
Mrs.  Preston  and  the  Brownlow  family. 
Mrs.  Preston  is  aptly  conceived  and  clever- 
ly execute],  and  so  is  Brownlow  himself, 
the  two  standing  admirably  in  opposition. 


Sara,  who  was  meant  evidently  to  be  a 
character  of  importance,  lades  entirely  at 
the  close,  and  will  disappoint  the  reader. 
The  story,  however,  is  well  told,  and  v<ill 
attain  a  solid  popularity,  though  it  is  not 
of  the  kind  to  plea.-e  the  lovers  of  the  sen- 
sational, or  rather  spasmodic,  school. 

The  admirers  of  Mrs.  Mundt  (L.  Muehl- 
bach)  will  be  no  doubt  satisfied  with  her 
pictures  of  the  Court  of  Frederick  the  Great 
in  her  last  nove!,*  but  on  her  own  ground 
we  think  she  has  been  surpassed  by  Lady 
Georgiana  Fulierion,  who  in  her  "Stormy 
Life  "  g.ves  us  a  fair  and,  at  times,  a  clever 
description  of  English  Court  life  during 
the  stirring  reign  of  the  Sixth  Henry,  t  The 
story  of  Mrs.  Mundt  might  have  answered 
for  almost  any  other  period  of  Prussian  his- 
tory— mutatis  mutandis  it  might  have  served 
for  a  statement  of  high  life  in  Austria  or 
France— the  intrigues,  language  and  pecu- 
liarities of  the  character  are  common  to  all 
the  Courts  of  Europe  ;  but  that  of  Lady 
Georgana  can  only  fit  where  it  is  placed. 
The  last  is  consistent  with  itself  through- 
out. French  or  Engii-b,  as  the  case  may 
be,  its  people  carry  with  there,  through  all 
circumstances,  their  prejudices  ot  nativity 
and  education,  and  act  as  these  prejudices 
would  make  them.  Id  the  characters  of 
the  former  there  is  nothing  peculiarly 
Prussian.  Nor  do  the  labors  of  Mrs. 
Mundt,  industriously  as  she  has  delved  in 
the  mine  of  historical  d  cuments,  eerve  to 
throw  any  light  on  most  historical  points. 
The  work  of  Lady  Georgiana,  on  the  con- 
trary, while  it  holds  the  rea  er  in  strong 
interest  to  the  close,  conveys  to. him  a 
clearer  notion  of  the  action  of  the  times  to 
which  it  re  ers,  and  gives  him  an  insight 
into  the  hidden  motives  of  noted  historical 
characters.  Both  books  possess  merit,  but 
of  the  two  the  English  volume  is  by  far  the 
best  in  conception  and  execution. 


England  is  not  without  literary  morarchs 
in  her  history.  Alfred  the  Great  was  emi- 
nent among  the  writers  of  his  day  ;  Henry 
the   Six^h  and   Elizabeth  wrote  mediocre 


•A  French  Country  Family.  By  Madams  DeWitt, 
nee  Guizot.  Translated  by  Dinah  Mulock  Craik- 
New  York :    Harper  &  Brothers.    16mo.,  pp.  216. 

t  Brownlows.  A  Novel.  By  Mrs.  Oliphant.  New- 
York:   Harper  &  Brothers.    Imp.  8vo.,pp.l86. 


»  Old  Fritz  and  the  New  Era-  By  L.  Mnchlhacb. 
New  York:   D.  Appletou  &  Co.    Imp.  8vo„ pp. 271. 

t  A  Stormy  Life.  A  Novel.  By  Lady  Georgiana 
Ful'erton.  New  York:  D.  Applcton  &  Co.  Imp. 
8vo.,  pp.  3W. 
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verses,  and  Henry  the  Eighth  a  pcTemio 
treatise  of  questionable  value.  Richard 
Cce'nr  de  Lion  was  a  poet,  but  he  was  more 
French  than  English.  The  present  ruler 
has  entered  the  field  of  letters  less  for  the 
sake  of  literature  than  to  ta'ce  her  people 
into  her  confidence,  and  to  show  by  a  re- 
cord of  the  simple  pleasures  of  her  domes- 
tic life,  that  she  is  not  justly  liable  to  the 
charge  ol  selfishness  whicli  has  been  made 
against  her  for  having  so  long  indulged  in 
grief  at  the  loss  of  her  husband.  Her  ac- 
count of  the  life  she  led  in  the  Highlands 
with  Prince  Albert  and  her  children,  *  is  a 
plain  and  simple  record  of  the  ordinary 
occurrences  on  the  rural  visits  of  a  royal 
gentlewoman  to  her  country  estate,  with- 
out pretence  and  without  affectation,  and 
interesting  both  for  the  glimpses  it  gives 
us  into  the  habits  of  the  royal  family,  and 
the  occasional  unconscious  lifting  of  the 
veil  which  hides  the  inner  heart  of  the  au- 
thor. None  can  read  it  without  having  a 
higher  respect  for  the  queen  and  the  wo- 
man, although  it  may  not  give  Her  Majesty 
a  high  reputation  for  author  craft.  Occa- 
sionally, however,  there  are  passages  of 
description  that  have  a  more  than  fair 
share  of  literary  merit,  and  the  whole  is 
written  in  that  easy  way  which  shows  the 
fine  culture  of  the  author. 


Miss  "Warner  is  never  more  happy  than 
when  she  writes  stories  in  which  children 
figure,  and  her  last  little  book  is  one  which 
will  be  welcomed  with  great  pleasure  by 
the  little  people  for  whom  it  has  been  pre- 


*  Leaves  from  the  Journal  of  Our  Life  in  the  High- 
lands, from  1848  to  1861.  To  which  are  prefixed  and 
added  Extracts  from  the  same  Journal,  giving  an  ac- 
count of  Earlier  Visits  to  Scotland,  and  Tours  in  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  and  Yachting  Excursions.  Edited 
by  Arthur  Helps.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers. 
12mo.,  pp.  287. 

t  The  Three  Little  Spades.  By  the  author  of  "  Dol- 
lars and  Cents,"  "Mrs.  Rutherford's  Children,"  etc- 
New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers.    18mo.,  pp.  268.. 


pared,  f  The  object  of  the  work  is  to 
foster  a  love  for  flower-gardening  among 
the  young,  and  it  will  probably  do  much 
to  achieve  that  desirable  end.  In  one  or 
two  places  the  writer  meddles  with  politics, 
and  muddles  the  subject,  allowing  her  pre- 
judices to  get  the  better  of  her  discretion 
but  we  have  had  so  many  doses  of  that 
folly  to  encounter  of  late  years,  that  we 
can  afford  to  dismiss  Miss  Warner's  slight 
offence  with  this  passing  notice.  "The 
Three  Little  Spades  "is  a  rather  pleasant 
little  story,  and  will  both  amuse  and  in- 
struct the  young  folks. 


A  stirring  American  novel,  with  incidents 
thoroughly  American,  and  characters  such 
as  we  meet  with  in  every-day  life,  that 
shall  not  be  commonplace,  and  yet  not 
verge  on  extravagance,  is  a  positive  want 
in  our  literature.  We  think  the  void  is 
very  well  filled  by  "  My  Husband's  Crime," 
which  has  been  just  published,  and  which 
deserves  to  make  more  than  an  ordinary 
sensation.  The  conception  of  the  story  is 
a  clever  one,  and  its  development  is  man- 
aged with  great  skill.  The  character  of 
the  heroine,  who  tells  her  own  story,  is 
happily  painted  ;  and  the  peculiarity  of 
thoughts,  the  keen  and  almost  morbid 
sense  ot  honor— the  struggles  between  the 
sense  of  what  is  due  to  her  father's  memo- 
ry, and  her  love  for  the  husband  she  be- 
lieves to  be  criminal,  are  given  with  truth 
and  force.  Without  the  least  straining 
after  effect,  there  are  numerous  passa  es  oi 
power.  There  is  a  mutual  misunderstand- 
ing between  her  and  her  husband,  which  is 
managed  cleverly ;  and  the  minor  charac- 
ters, with  which  the  book  is  not  crowded, 
are  painted  distinctly  and  boldly.  We 
commend  this  clever  story  to  the  attention 
of  our  readers. 

*  My  Husband's  Crime.  By  M.  K.  Housekeeper. 
New- York :  Harper  &  Brothers.   Imp.  8vo.,  pp.  115. 
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—The  learned  and  pions  Count  de  Gobi- 
neau,  in  his  work  on  the  Moral  and  Intel- 
lectual Diversity  of  Races,  says  :  "The  en- 
tire records  of  all  history  may  be  searched 
in  vain  for  a  single  instance  of  a  nation 
which,  together  with  Christianity,  adopted 
European  civilization,  or  which— by  the 
same  grand  change  in  its  religious  ideas- 
was  led  to  form  a  civilization  of  its  own,  if 
it  did  not  possess  one  already  before.  On 
the  contrary,  I  will  show,  in  every  part  of 
the  world,  ethnical  characteristics  not  in 
the  least  effaced  by  the  adoption  of  Christi- 
anity. Hence,"  confesses  this  pious  au- 
thor, "the  Christian  religion  does  not 
equalize  the  intellectual  disparities  of 
races."  But  why  does  he  shrink  from  the 
conclusion  to  which  all  his  arguments 
and  all  history  lead,  that  there  are  races  of 
men  which  are  incapable  of  comprehend- 
ing the  sublime  doctrines  of  Christianity? 
There  is  a  great  difference  between  imi- 
tating and  comprehending  Christianity.  The 
fact  that  no  negro  population  ever  retained 
Christianity  longer  than  it  was  enlorced 
over  them  by  the  white  race,  is  sufficient 
proof  that  the  negro  is  incapable  of  com- 
prehending so  sublime  a  morality.  His 
moral  nature  is  as  incapable  of  elevation 
as  his  intellect.  He  may  be  compelled  to 
go  through  the  appalling  mockery  of  imi- 
tating Christianity,  but  there  is  no  instance 
in  all  historic  time  of  his  ever  having  so 
thoroughly  comprehended  it,  as  to  prevent 
him  from  relapsing  into  snake-worship,  or 
his  other  heathenish  practices,  when  left 
to  himself.  Three  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago  Christianity  was  rigidly  enforced  by 
law  over  one-sixth  of  savage  Africa,  but 
now  not  a  vestige  of  the  Christian  religion 
is  found  in  all  that  region.  Its  very  name 
has  perished.  "Why?  Because  it  was 
planted  in  a  moral  soil  incapable  of  main- 
taining it.  Hunt  now  for  Christianity  in 
Hayti,  and  then  confess  that  the  negro  is 
incapable  even  of  imitating  the  Christian 


religion  longer  than  he  is  held  tip  and  re- 
strained by  the  white  race.  Old  Soulouque 
imitated  faithfully  enough  the  forms  of 
Christianity,  but  he  always  kept  for  his 
secret  worship  the  image  of  a  snake.  What 
an  abomination  thus  to  sink  the  sacred 
forms  of  our  religion  into  the  embraces  of 
a  race  which  is  incapable  of  comprehend- 
ing it  !  The  sight  of  a  praying  parrot  is 
hardly  more  profane  and  offensive  to  a  sin- 
cere Christian.  Who  ever  has  been  to  a 
negro  camp-meeting  and  seen  God  wor- 
shipped with  heels  instead  of  heads  and 
hearts,  can  easily  understand  what  a  de- 
graded thing  the  name  of  Christianity 
sinks  to  be  in  the  mere  animal  embraces  of 
such  a  race. 

— A  correspondent  of  the  Mississippian, 
who  signs  himself  "A  Northern  Demo- 
crat," warns  the  people  of  the  South  that 
they  "must  not  believe  for  one  moment  that 
the  sentiments  proclaimed  by  The  New 
Yobk  Day-Book,  or  the  La  Crosse  Demo- 
crat, are  the  sentiments  of  the  united 
Democratic  party  of  the  North."  The  two 
papers  here  named  equal  in  circulation 
nearly  all  the  other  Democratic  papers  in 
the  United  States.  And  it  is,  furthermore, 
within  bounds  to  say  that  seven-tenths  of 
the  Democratic  papers  of  the  North  abjure 
such  Democracy  as  is  sent  forth  by  a  few 
such  papers  as  the  New  York  World  We 
have  no  doubt  that  the  Mississippian' s  cor- 
respondent was  in  Lincoln's  war,  either  as 
a  contractor  or  an  officer.  He  has  upon 
him  the  stains  of  the  blood  of  men  who 
fought  for  liberty,  and  he  wants  to  see  the 
Democratic  party  planted  upon  the  basis 
of  the  Abolition  war ;  but  that  he  will 
never  see.  The  rank  and  file  of  the  old 
Democratic  party  hate  that  war  as  they  do 
the  devil,  and  no  Democratic  victory  shall 
ever  be  won  on  a  platform  recognizing  the 
justice  of  either  the  principles  or  the  re- 
sults of  such  a  war.  The  present  condi- 
tion of  our  couniry  is  the  natural  fruit  of 
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such  a  war.  The  Bump  Congress  is  a  hor- 
rible body,  the  leading  spirits  of  which  de- 
serve any  sort  oi  death  which  an  outraged 
people  could  give  them  ;  but  still  their  at- 
titude is  the  only  logical  conclusion  of  the 
injustice  and  despotism  of  such  a  war.  If 
some,  calling  themselves  Democrats,  have 
not  sense  and  patriotism  enough  to  for- 
sake the  premises  of  the  war,  they  are  most 
ill  gical  and  shallow  in  balking  at  its  terri- 
ble results.  They  are  utterly  foolish  in 
looking  ior  roses  where  they  planted  only 
dragon's  teeth.  Never,  never,  never,  shall 
we  gather  a  harvest  of  roses  until  we  first 
dig  up  an  1  cast  out  the  dragon's  teeth. 

—A  student  in  Yale  College  writes  to 
ask,  "  Do  you  accep.  the  idea  that  the  dog 
is  derived  from  the  wolf?"  We  do  not. 
The  dog  is  a  species  apart  from  the  wolf, 
as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  offspring 
of  the  dog  and  wolf  is  a  hybrid,  which  is 
sterile  after  the  third  generation.  This 
fact  has  been  abundantly  demonstrated  by 
the  experiments  of  M.  Flourens,  at  the 
Gardin  des  Plantes.  The  books  on  the 
origin  of  our  domestic  animals,  to  which 
our  correspondent  refers,  are  merely  specu- 
lations, which  are,  for  the  most  part,  un- 
supported by  any  proofs  to  satisfy  the  sci- 
entific mind.  They  are  romances  rather 
than  works  of  science.  Each  zoological 
zone  has  its  own  type  of  dogs,  and  there 
is  not  the  slightest  evidence  to  justify  the 
idea  that  all  dogs  are  derived  from  one 
original  pair.  That  idea,  as  well  as  its 
kindred  dream,  that  all  human  races  came 
originally  from  a  ping!e  pair,  has  been  ut- 
terly exploded  by  the  progress  of  science. 
And  the  most  learned  theologists,  both  of 
America  and  Europe,  have  at  last  discover- 
ed that  the  unity  of  human  origins  is  not 
affirmed  by  the  sacred  Scriptures.  As  old 
Dr.  Parr  affirms,  "  The  Bible  says  that  the 
Lord  created  one  Adam,  but  it  does  not 
say  that  He  did  not  create  many  others." 

— Mr.  Conness,  African  Senator  from 
California,  says :  "  At  the  beginning  of 
the  war  the  devil  had  a  mortgage  on  the 
whole  State  of  Maryland."  That  is  true, 
and  that  devil  was  called  "Lincoln,"  who 
enforced  his  mortgage  by  an  army  of 
brutes  and  bullies,  from  the  State  of  Massa- 
chuset  s.  Bui,  we  thank  God,  that  State 
is  happily  rid  of  the  devil  aud  his  bullies. 
It  is  this  fact  which  causes  Conness,  one 


of  that  devil's  imps,  to  rave  so  horribly  at 
Maryland. 

— Grant  has  broken  his  reticence  twice — 
first,  to  declare  that  Marshal  Brown's  pups 
were  the  best  in  the  city,  and  last,  to  order 
General  Hancock  to  replace  two  snake- 
worshipping  negroes,  which  he  had  re- 
moved irom  the  city  government  of  New 
Orleans.  Grant  is,  therefore,  sound  on 
puppies  and  negroes.  He  would  make  a 
President  worthy  to  preside  over  puppies 
and  negroes — if  he  could  keep  sober. 

— It  has  just  been  discovered  that  Gen. 
Banks's  family  name  is  Leathers.  It  was 
changed  to  Banks  by  actof  the  Legislature 
of  New  Hampshire.  Horace  Maynard,  the 
"Tennesseean,"  was  born  in  Massachusetts, 
and  is  said  to  have  a  dash  of  negro  blood 
in  his  veins.  He  both  looks  and  acts  like 
it.  We  think  uetter  of  him,  for  his  con- 
duct is  not  unworthy  of  his  birth  place  and 
his  race. 

— A  dungeon-bosomed  wretch  of  the 
appropriate  name  of  Fogg,  who,  it  is  said 
by  his  neighbors,  was  brought  up  a  sheep- 
thief,  now  edits  a  nasty  newspaper  rag  of 
the  Airican  persuasion  at  Concord,  N.  H. 
He  abuses  the  editor  of  The  Old  Guard 
with  just  the  sort  of  slang  that  we  should 
suppose  an  ignoramus  brought  up  io  the 
business  of  sheep-stealing  would.  His 
paper  is  the  organ  of  Grant  and  the  social 
dirt  of  New  Hampshire.  He  looks  like  a 
sheep-thief,  and  lies  like  one.  We  return 
good  for  evil — we  indite  the  following  epi- 
taph to  be  put  upon  his  tombstone,  it  any 
body  thinks  enough  of  him  to  give  him 
one  : 

Here  lies,  in  earth,  a  sheep-thief  dog, 
Who  used  to  come  at  the  call  of  "  Fogg  ;" 
Now  he's  gone  where  he  barks  no  more, 
And  ail  his  snaps  and  snarls  are  o'er. 

— An  ex-United  States  Senator,  who  is  a 
wit  as  well  as  a  statesman  of  pro'ound 
ability,  writes  us  of  a  shallow  poltical 
trimmer  and  demagogue,  who  is  trying  to 
make  himself  a  candidate  lor  the  Presi- 
dency,   that    " is  like  the  toad-fish 

found  oif  our  coast,  there  being  nothing  of 
it  until  you  tickle  it  on  the  belly,  and  then 
it  swells  out  big  enough  to  fill  a  boat ;  but 
unlike  the  toad-fish,  if  somebody  won't 
do  it  for  h  m,  will  tickle  his  own  belly,  and 
swell  out  into  what  he  conceivts  to  be 
Presidential  proportions." 
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— The  Boston  Transcript  throws  "slang" 
at  "Brick"  Poincroy's  new  volumes,  res- 
pectively entitled  "Sense"  and  "Non- 
sense;" but,  without  having  had  the  plea- 
sure to  receive  Mr.  Pomeroy's  books,  we 
dare  pronounce  them  works  of  infinitely 
more  merit  than  any  books  of  a  similar 
character  ever  published  in  Boston.  Mr. 
Pomeroy  is  a  man  of  genius,  possessing 
wit  and  humor  enough  to  make  a  dozen  of 
the  best  authors  who  have  adorned  the 
pages  of  Boston  literature  ;  but  his  poli- 
tics do  not  suit  the  meridian  of  Boston, 
and  hence  (he  sneer  of  the  ' '  frogpondian  -;, " 
(as  Poe  used  to  call  them, )  at  his  literary 
works. 

— The  Tribune  says  :  "Andrew  Johnson 
usurps  the  functions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  presuming  to  disobey  the  tenure  of  of- 
fice bill  upon  the  only  pretext  he  has  yet 
offered — that  it  is  unconstitutional."  Not 
true.  Mr.  Johnson  simply  took  steps  to 
have  the  constitutionality  of  that  bill  test- 
eel  in  the  Supreme  Court,  and  Congress 
flew  instantly  to  measures  to  prevent  its 
reference  to  the  Supreme  Court,  thereby 
showing  that  it  is  fully  conscious  that  the 
bill  is  unconstitutional.  It  flew  to  impeach- 
ment precisely  as  a  thief  shoots  a  man  he 
has  robbed,  to  prevent  his  own  arrest. 

— Sumner  has  presented  a  petition  from 
Massachusetts,  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  to  abo  ish  the  office  of  President  al- 
together. The  Democratic  press  sneers  at 
this,  as  absurd  and  foolish  ;  but  it  is  just  as 
much  within  the  power  of  the  Senate  to 
abolish  the  office  of  President  as  it  is  to 
expel  the  President  irotn  office  for  remov- 
ing one  of  his  Secretaries.  Would  the  peo- 
p'e  submit  to  the  abolition  of  the  executive 
office  by  the  Senate?  The  Democratic 
press  says  no.  Then  v*  hy  counsel  them  to 
submit  to  the  impeachment  of  the  President, 
for  the  purpose  of  putting  a  malignant  and 
abhorred  tool  of  the  Senate  in  his  place  ? 
Kjsi  tance  to  impeachment,  under  these 
circumstances,  is  just  as  necessary  as  re- 
sistance to  the  abolition  of  the  Presidential 
office  by  the  Senate.  Only  a  generation  of 
Fools  or  cowards  would  submit  to  either. 
Indeed  the  people  are  submitting  all  the 
time  to  legislative  acts  as  lawless  and  as 
monstrous  as  the  abolition  of  the  office  of 
President  by  act  of  Congress  woulQ.  be. 
•*0,  generation  of  vipers  !" 

— This  world  has  afforded,    within  tho 


last  5,000  years,  some  pretty  strong  exam- 
ples of  unblushing  hypoc  isy,  but  we  think 
the  following,  from  the  New  York  Tribune, 
beats  anything  in  that  1  ne  ever  before  re- 
corded : 

"We  entirely  a~ree  with  those  journn's 
which  deprecase  a  'partisan'  trial  of  the 
President,  it  would  be  deplorable  to  lu:ve 
the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  country  ar- 
raigned and  condemned  upon  charges  mat 
should  have  no  standing  outside  ot  a  Re- 
pub  ican  Convention.  We  are  very  sure 
this  will  not  happen  in  the  present  Senate. " 

The  Tribune  certainly  knew  that  there 
was  not  a  Democratic  member  of  the  Se- 
nate such  an  arrant  knave  as  to  join  in  the 
mere  political  war  upon  the  President 
The  whole  country,  and  the  whole  world, 
knows  that  the  Bump,  and  not  the  Presi- 
dent, is  the  real  criminal.  But  the  pious 
hypocrisy  with  which  the  Tribune  lies  is 
sublime. 

— While  this  number  of  The  Old  Gttaud 
is  going  to  press,  the  malignant  farce  of 
trying  the  President  is  going  on  in  the  Se- 
nate chamber  at  Washing; on.  Each  Sena- 
tor has  expressly  sworn  that  "I  will  do  im- 
partial justice  according  to  the  Constitution 
and  laws.'  But  who  imagines  that  there 
is  a  single  Mongrel  Senator  who  will  not 
break  that  oath  ?  They  are  under  an  oath 
of  office  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  yet  which  of  them  has 
not  broken  the  oath,  and  tramp1  ed  upon 
the  Constitution?  If  President  Johnson 
and  the  Democratic  party  do  not  treat 
this  illegal  trial  as  null  and  void,  on  the 
ground  that  the  Bump  is  not  a  Constitu- 
tional body,  they  will  deserve  the  eternal 
execration  of  every  patriot  in  America.  Al- 
low Ben  Wade  to  be  thus  illegally  thrust 
into  the  Presidential  chair,  and  the  next 
el  re  ion  will  be  only  a  bayonet  e'ection. 
Within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution, 
there  will  be  no  election.  Poor  tools,  while 
we  -are  waiting  for  the  "reaction,"  the 
throat  of  the  Republic  is  cut.  The  "reac- 
tion" is  here  now,  if  we  had  but  the  saga- 
city and  pluck  to  call  upon  the  people  to 
arm  and  muster  for  the  salvation  of  our 
country?  Two  mdlion  of  brave  men  will 
rush  to  the  defense  of  the  executive  <  ffic  s, 
and  the  preservation  of  the  Constitution, 
if  they  are  but  called  upo  \  !  And  if  th<y 
are  not  called  upon,  the  dreadful  end  has 
already  been  reached. 
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— A  Democratic  exchange  says:  "We 
are  satisfied  that  the  present  supineness  of 
the  Democratic  and  conservative  element 
has  been  superinduced  by  the  habit  con- 
tracted of  late  years  of  finding  it  expedient 
to  accept  the  situation,  no  matter  what  that 
might  be."  Now  the  simple  meaning  of 
this  is,  that  the  Democratic  party  is  par- 
alyzed and  demoralized  by  its  long  cring- 
ing before  usurpation  and  despotism.  The 
back  volumes,  of  The  Old  Guard  will  at- 
test that  we  foretold  that  such  would  be 
the  effect  of  the  inglorious  submission  to 
the  Lincoln  usurpations.  A  hundred  men 
of  the  pluck  and  patriotism  of  Wilkc3 
Booth,  at  the  start  of  these  terrible  despot- 
isms, would  have  saved  our  country  from  all 
it  has  suffered,  and  is  now  suffering — 
would,  indeed,  have  preserved  Constitu- 
tional liberty,  and  saved  the  Government 
from  destruction.  But,  alas!  even  now, 
the  Democratic  press  seems  stupefied  by 
the  din  of  barbarous  revolution.  Instead 
of  blowing  the  loud  bugle-blast  of  resist- 
ance, of  quick  and  fierce  resistance  to  ty- 
ranny !  they  seem  to  be  studying  how 
they  shall  most  gracefully  shrink  away 
from  the  manly  struggle  to  preserve  our 
liberty.  They  proclaim,  loud  enough,  that 
our  liberties  are  perishing  !  but,  with  the 
next  breath,  they  whisper  that  we  must 
take  care  that  nothing  rash  or  violent  is 
done  !  That  is,  the  rashness  and  violence 
which  are  destroying  liberty  must  be  met 
with  nothing  stronger  than  whispers,  and 
inglorious  submission.  If  they  were  asses, 
they  could  not  bow  their  necks  to  the  yoke 
of  their  master  with  more  admirable  do- 
cility. A  people  who  will  submit  to  des- 
potism for  a  day — nay,  for  a  minute,  have 
given  up  the  principle  of  freedom.  The 
moment  any  man  begins  to  play  the  despot, 
he  forfeits  his  right  to  life.  This  has  been 
a  sacred  maxim  among  all  free  people.  If 
the  Democratic  press  were  hired  by  the 
Mongrel  Rump  to  counsel  the  people  to 
keep  still,  and  let  the  work  of  usurpation 
and  ruin  go  peacefully  on,  it  could  not 
more  faithfully  serve  the  purposes  of  the 
Mongrel  party.  "But  we  are  going  to 
vote  them  down!"  Behold,  O,  dolt!  in 
one  half  of  your  country  no  voting  can  be 
done,  except  at  the  command  of  the  mili- 
tary acting  as  a  tool  of  the  Rump,  and  in 
the  other  half  it  must  be  done  under  the 
pressure    of    bribery,    intimidation,    and 


fraud!  Freemen  do  not  call  this  noting. 
In  one  half  the  Union  no  man  can  vo'.e 
except  as  the  Rump  permits.  That  insult 
to  the  sacred  principle  ot  liberty  and  self- 
government  should  be  instantly  wiped  out, 
if  need  be,  in  the  blood  of  the  tyrants. 
Those  who  talk  a  softer  language  than  this, 
have  to  thank  either  their  cowardice  or 
their  shallowness. 

—A  Virginian,  who  was  recently  called 
upon  f  jr  a  speech  at  a  meeting  in  St.  Louis, 
said : 

"I  live  in  District  No.  1— the  firstborn 
of  despotism  in  North  America— General 
Schofield  is  my  master.  Stripped  of  every 
Constitutional  immunity,  I  hold  every  per- 
sonal right  by  the  frail  tenure  of  his  will. 
He  can  deprive  me  of  my  property,  banish 
me  from  my  home,  separate  me  from  my 
children,  throw  me  into  prison,  and  there 
is  not  a  civil  judicial  tribunal  in  District 
No.  1  to  which  I  can  appeal  for  redress." 

Can  any  man  in  Austria,  in  Russia,  or 
in  any  other  civilized  country  on  the  face 
of  the  globe,  draw  a  picture  of  a  more  in- 
tolerable despotism  than -this?  Just  a8 
many  days  as  these  inlamous  tyrants  have 
lived  since  they  began  this  despotism  have 
they  lived  too  long. 

—The  newspapers  of  the  Mongrel  party 
have  invented  a  new  name  for  the  Senate — 
a  name  as  unknown  to  the  Constitution  as 
their  deeds  are  violative  of  that  instru- 
ment; they  call  it  "the  grand  inquest  of 
the  nation."  It  should  be  the  grand  "  In- 
quisition" of  the  nation,  in  the  Spanish 
sense  of  that  terrible  word. 

— For  five  successive  days  the  Tribune 
gave  editorial  accounts  of  the  speeches 
"C.  Chauncey  Burr"  was  making  in  New 
Hampshire,  when,  every  day,  we  were  in 
our  office  in  New  York,  within  thirty  feet 
of  the  office  of  the  Tribune — a  specimen 
of  the  reliability  (re-  lie- ability)  and  vera- 
city of  that  organ  of  the  blackest  type  of 
Mongrel  civilization.  There  used  to  be  a 
m;.xim  about  "  beating  the  devil  at  lying," 
but  that  has  been  changed  to — beating  the 
Tribune  at  lying.  The  devil  has  been 
shorn  of  his  laurels  by  a  nest  of  Puritan 
negroes. 

— "Our  Country"  is  the  title  of  a  faith- 
ful and  able  Democratic  paper,  published 
and  edited  by  Dr.  Townsend  P.  Abel,  at 
irddletown,  Connecticut.  It  is  one  of  the 
best  Democratic  papers  published  in  New 
En>\and. 
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THE  NATURE  OF  THE  RUMP  REVOLUTION. 


"  C.  Chauncey   Burk — Sir  :    While  re- 
cently visiting  a  gentleman  in  ,  I 

bad  an  opportunity  of  examining  several 
volumes  of  The  Old  Guard,  and  I  am  free 
to  confess  that  I  was  surprised  at  the 
amount  of  zeal,  ability  and  learning  with 
which  you  have  defended  what  I  am  com- 
pelled to  regard  as  a  dangerous  thing,  viz. : 
State  sovereignty.  The  spirit  of  your  de- 
fense of  this  doctrine,  I  admit,  proves  your 
sincerity.  But,  sir,  you  will  pardon  me  for 
saying,  that  I  cannot  comprehend  how  such 
views  are  reconcilable  with  the  patriotism 
which  you  profess,  and  which,  I  beg  you  to 
believe,  I  willingly  accord  to  you.  How  is 
the  highest  love  of  country  compatible  with 
the  belief  in  the  supreme  or  sovereign  pow- 
er of  a  single  State  ?  How  much  grander 
is  the  idea  of  one  sovereign  nation,  than 
of  twenty  or  thirty  small  and  comparative- 
ly helpless  sovereignties?  How  much 
prouder  the  patriotism  which  embraces  a 
great  and  powerful  nation  to  one  which 
covers  only  a  part  of  the  grand  whole  ?  In 
examining  your  writings  on  this  subject,  I 
think  I  have  discovered  the  flaw  which  has 
misled  you,  viz. :  the  idea  that  the  National 
Government  was  the  work  of  the  States,  as 
so  many  distinct  sovereign  bodies,  rather 


than  of  the  whole  people  of  the  United 
States.  The  preamble  to  the  Constitution 
declares  that  it  is  the  work  of '  the  people1 — 
not  of  the  States.  The  people,  as  a  fused 
mass  of  political  power,  made  our  National 
Government,  and  it  is,  therefore,  a  grand 
whole,  instead  of  a  loosely  compacted  body 
of  fragments  and  disjointed  parts.  Indeed, 
.as  Webster  said,  '  it  is  a  government.'' 

"L*  «  B  *  ©.» 

Our  correspondent  pursues  this 
subject  at  such  length  as  we  have 
not  space  for  ;  but  the  above  ex- 
tract embodies  all  of  his  idea  of  the 
nature  and  character  of  the  Federal 
Government.  At  the  present  mo- 
ment, perhaps,  we  cannot  more 
profitably  occupy  the  space  allotted 
to  our  leading  political  article,  than 
to  go  into  a  thorough  examination  of 
the  fundamental  doctrines  involved 
in  our  correspondent's  proposition. 
For  this  is  the  vital  question  that 
underlies  all  the  vast  and  fiery  su- 
perstructure which  is  being  reared 


Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1868,  by  Van  Evrie,  Horton  &  Co.,  in  the  Clerk's  Office 
of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 
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by  the  party  now  in  power.  Our 
correspondent  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
telligent and  candid  members  of 
that  party  ;  and  what  will  be  the 
temper  of  his  feelings  if  it  be  clearly 
proved  that  the  idea  of  a  National 
Government,  consisting  of  "  the 
whole  people,  as  a  fused  mass  of 
political  power,"  is  a  dream?  No 
such  government  was  ever  formed 
in  this  country,  and  no  such  govern- 
ment can  have  any  legal  existence, 
until  the  original  parties  to  the 
Union,  by  their  own  voluntary  act, 
reconsider  their  work,  and  adopt 
another  system.  The  system  they 
did  form  is  one  of  confederated  sov- 
ereign States.  The  act  of  confedera- 
tion was  an  act  of  sovereignties,  and 
it  was  entered  into  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  and  perpetuating  those 
sovereignties,  and  not  for  fusing 
them  into  a  consolidated  mass  of 
power.  If  any  such  fusion  of  the 
State  sovereignties  ever  took  place, 
we  must  be  able  to  find  the  spot  in 
history  when  it  occurred.  Such  an 
event  as  that  would  be,  of  all  others, 
the  most  conspicuous  and  the  most 
startling,  after  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  Now,  we  affirm, 
that  there  is  no  such  body  politic 
known  to  the  Constitution  and  laws 
of  this  country  as  a  "  National  Gov- 
ernment" The  attempt  to  establish 
such  a  government,  without  a  con- 
vention of  all  the  States,  is  a  revolu- 
tion, which  entitles  all  concerned  in 
it  to  a  halter,  rather  than  to  the  title 
of  patriot.  It  is  the  right  and  the 
duty  of  every  State  to  resist,  by  the 
whole  force  of  its  arms,  any  attempt 
to  force  its  sovereignty  into  such  a 
"  mass  of  power  "  as  is  described  by 
our  correspondent.  True,  the  party 
now  in  power  is  treating  the  States 


as  though  they  had  surrendered  all 
instead  of  having  delegated  a  few  of 
their  sovereign  powers.  It  is  at- 
tempting to  overthrow  the  system 
established  by  our  fathers,  and  to 
form  one  as  unlike  it  as  the  Austrian 
or  the  Spanish  system  is.  And  so 
numerous  and  persistent  are  the 
papers  advocating  the  idea  that  our 
federal  system  is  a  government  of  the 
"  whole  people,"  as  one  political  body, 
instead  of  a  government  of  the 
States,  as  many  distinct  sovereign- 
ties, that  the  popular  mind  is  mis- 
led to  an  astonishing  degree  upon 
this  subject.  But  we  have  sought 
in  vain  for  an  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion— "  When  was  the  sovereignty  of 
the  States  forced  into  a  common 
mass  of  power?"  They  were  cer- 
tainly distinct  enough  and  entirely 
independent  of  each  other  during 
their  colonial  history.  They  were 
then  as  independent  of  each  other 
as  they  are  of  Spain  and  France  at 
the  present  time.  No  two  of  them 
had  even  a  similar  form  of  colonial 
government.  Well,  did  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  fuse  them,  or 
divest  them  of  their  perfect  local 
independence?  No  ;  for  in  the  act 
of  Declaration,  they  acted  as  sepa- 
rate sovereign  communities,  instead 
of  acting  as  one  consolidated  peo- 
ple. In  the  first  Congress  of  1774 
it  certainly  will  not  be  pretended 
that  the  colonies,  in  the  least  de- 
gree, lost  their  perfect  separateness, 
for  they  voted  as  distinct  colonies 
and  not  as  one  people.  The  first  rule 
adopted  to  govern  their  delibera- 
tions was  that  "each  colony  or 
province  shall  have  but  one  vote." 
When  Washington  received  his  com- 
mission as  commander  of  the  colo- 
nial armies,  it  was  given  not  in  the 
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name  of  one  people,  but  in  that  of 
each  and  all  of  the  separate  colonies, 
and  was  thus  prefaced  : 

"In  Congress.  The  delegates  of  tbe 
United  Colonies  of  New  Hampshire,  Massa- 
chusetts Bay,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  New 
Castle,  Kent,  and  Sussex,  of  Delaware, 
Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina  and 
South  Carolina— To  George  Washington, 
Esquire,"  &c. 

All  the  battles  of  the  Kevolution 
were  fought  not  in  the  name  of  one 
people,  but  of  several  sovereign  com- 
munities, each  one  acting  as  an  in- 
dependent party  to  the  general  de- 
fensive operations.  And  when  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  was 
made,  it  was  signed  by  thirteen  dis- 
tinct sovereign  communities,  and 
not  by  any  such  body  as  the  people, 
representing  a  single  nation. 

Then,  in  the  debates  on  the  Arti- 
cles of  Confederation,  there  was  no 
such  political  body  ?s  a  single  na- 
tion, represented  by  delegates,  but 
the  delegates  represented  thirteen 
sovereign  States,  and  they  voted  in 
States,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  the  journal  of  these 
debates  : 

"The  question  being  put,  the  amend- 
ment proposed  was  rejected  by  the  votes  of 
New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jer- 
sey and  Pennsylvania,  against  those  of 
Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  and 
South  Carolina.'' 

An  ineffectual  effort  was  made  by 
John  Adams  to  change  this  system 
of  Confederated  States  into  that  of 
a  consolidated  nation.  His  language 
was  : 

"We  stand  here  as  representatives  of 
the  people  ;  in  some  States  the  people  are 
many,  in  others  they  are  few  ;  therefore 
their  vote  here  should  be  proportioned  to 
the  numbers  from  whom  it  came.  The 
question  is  not  what  we  now  are,  but  what 
we  ought  to  be  when  our  bargain  shall  be 


made.  The  Confederacy  is  to  make  us  one 
individual  only  ;  it  is  to  form  us,  like  sepa- 
rate particles  of  metal,  into  one  common 
mass." 

This  was  John  Adams's  idea  of 
what  ought  to  be  ;  but  he  admitted 
that  no  such  system  then  existed. 
He  was  answered  by  Dr.  Wither- 
spoon,  of  New  Jersey,  who  opposed 
the  proposition  to  consolidate  the 
States  into  one  nation.     He  said  : 

"Nothing  relating  to  individuals  can 
ever  come  before  Congress  ;  nothing  but 
what  would  respect  colonies.  He  dis- 
tinguished between  an  Incorporating  and 
a  Federal  Union.  The  Union  of  England 
was  an  Incorporating  one." 

This  kind  of  Union  he  opposed. 
Mr.  Hopkins,  of  Rhode  Island,  did 
the  same.     He  argued  that : 

"  There  are  four  larger,  four  smaller,  and 
four  middle-sized  colonies.  The  four  largest 
would  contain  more  than  half  of  the  in- 
habitants of  all  the  confederating  States, 
and,  therefore,  these  four  States  would  gov- 
ern the  other  eight  as  they  should  please. 
History  affords  no  such  instance  as  free 
States  submitting  to  be  thus  governed. 
The  Germanic  body  votes  by  States  ;  the 
Helvetic  body  does  the  same,  and  so  does 
the  Belgic  Confederacy." 

Thus  we  see  there  were  two  par- 
ties in  Congress  when  the  debates 
on  the  Articles  of  Confederation 
were  before  that  body.  One  party 
was  for  consolida^  ing  the  States  in'o 
one  government,  the  other  was  for 
perpetuating  the  individuality  and 
sovereignty  of  the  States.  And  this 
latter  party  completely  triumphed  ; 
for  when  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion were  adopted,  they  were  voted 
on  by  the  States,  acting  as  States, 
and  not  by  delegates,  representing  a 
consolidated  people.  Ten  States 
ratified  the  Articles  July  9th,  1778, 
New  Jersey  ratified  November  26tb, 
of  the  same  year,  and  Delaware  on 
the   23d   of    February,    1779;    but 
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Maryland  refused  to  ratify  until 
more  than  two  years  afterward,  in 
1781.  And  the  title  of  the  Articles 
was  as  follows : 

"  Articles  of  Confederation  and  Perpetual 
Union  between  the  States  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts  Bay,  Rhode  Island 
and  Providence  Plantations,  Connecticut, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Dela- 
ware, Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  and  Georgia." 

These  States,  then,  were  the  rati- 
fying parties,  as  independent  sove- 
reign bodies.  The  name  of  the  new 
government  was  not  that  of  an 
American  Nation,  but  the  "  Confed- 
eracy "  of  "  the  United  States  of 
America."  The  nature  of  this  "  Con- 
federacy "  was  declared  to  be  as  fol- 
lows : 

"The  said  States  hereby  severally  enter 
into  a  firm  league  with  each  oth  r,  for  their 
common  defense,  the  security  of  their  liber- 
ties, and  their  mutual  and  general  wel- 
fare." 

The  Union,  then,  was  a  "league" 
of  sovereign  States — a  "confed- 
eracy" of  States,  and  not  a  fused 
and  consolidated  people.  The  se- 
cond Article  of  this  Union  declares 
that  "  each  State  retains  its  sove- 
reignty, freedom  and  independence," 
&c.  Up  to  this  period,  therefore,  it 
is  certain  that  the  States  had  no  in- 
tention of  fusing  themselves  into 
one  consolidated  people. 

But  the  believers  in  consolidation 
usually  fix  upon  the  date  of  our 
present  Constitution  as  the  period 
when  the  Union  ceased  to  be  a  con- 
federation of  sovereign  States,  and 
became  a  consolidated  nation.  But, 
unfortunately  for  this  idea,  it  is  not 
true  that  the  States  divested  them- 
selves of  any  sovereignty  by  creating 
the  Constitution.  In  the  Conven- 
tion which  framed  that  instrument, 
the   States    acted    as    independent 


sovereign  bodies.  The  Journal  of 
the  Convention  starts  with  the  as- 
sertion that  :  "  In  virtue  of  appoint- 
ments from  their  respective  States, 
sundry  deputies  to  the  Federal  Con- 
vention appeared  ;  but  a  majority  of 
th.3  States  not  being  represented, 
the  members  present  adjourned," 
&c.  Here  we  see  that  the  Conven- 
tion was  composed  of  States,  and  not 
of  individuals,  representing  a  consoli- 
dated people.  The  very  first  rule  es- 
tablished by  the  Convention  declared 
that  :  "  A  house  to  do  business  shall 
consist  of  not  less  than  se\en  States; 
and  all  questions  to  be  decided  by 
the  greater  number  of  States."  Thus 
all  the  business  and  all  the  voting 
in  the  Constitutional  Convention 
were  done  by  States.  There  was  no 
such  body  assembled  as  that  of  the 
deputies  of  one  people  or  nation. 
They  were  the  deputies  of  twelve  or 
thirteen  independent,  sovereign  gov- 
ernments. Their  object,  as  express- 
ed in  the  Preamble  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, was  to  "form  a  more  perfect 
Union  "  between  these  independent 
sovereign  bodies.  They  were  met  to 
perfect  a  Union  of  States,  not  to  con- 
solidate ihe  States  into  a  National 
Government.  And  when  the  propo- 
sition to  form  a  National  Govern- 
ment was  brought  before  the  Con- 
vention it  was  promptly  voted  down, 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  ex- 
tract from  the  Journal  of  the  Con* 
vention  : 

"It  was  moved  and  seconded  to  strike 
the  words  '  National  Government '  out  of 
the  third  resolution,  wh  ch  passed  in  the 
affirmative.  Yeas — Connecticut,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  8.  Nays — 
Pennsylvania,  Georgia,  2,  Divided— Massa- 
chusetts, 1." 

This,  we  think,  ought  to  end  the 
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dispute  as  to  whether  the  Union  is  a 
Federal  or  a  National  Government — 
whether  it  is  a  government  of  the 
people,  as  one  body,  or  of  the  people, 
as  already  organized  into  several 
distinct  political  bodies.  When  the 
Federal  Convention  had  finished  the 
Constitution,  its  engrossed  copy  con- 
cluded with  these  words  :  "Done  in 
Convention,  by  the  unanimous  con- 
sent of  the  States  present."  Now, 
then,  we  have  proved  by  an  appeal 
to  official  records,  that,  up  to  the 
conclusion  of  the  business  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention,  there  had 
besn  no  fusion  of  the  Spates  into  one 
political  mass.  They  wore  still  as 
distinct,  as  sovereign  and  independ- 
ent as  they  we:  e  before  the  meeting 
of  the  Convention.  They  had  no 
more  parted  with  their  sovereignty 
by  "  delegating  "  certain  of  their  in- 
dividual powers  to  a  federal  agent, 
than  a  man  parts  with  his  individu- 
ality when  he  gives  another  a  power- 
of-attorney  to  act  for  him  in  certain 
matters.  All  the  powers  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  are  still  the  proper- 
ty of  the  States  which  "  delegated  " 
them.  The  Federal  Government  is 
simply  the  general  agent  of  the  joint 
sovereignty  of  the  States  which 
formed  it.  And  it  is  no  more.  It' 
can  never  legally  become  anything 
more,  except  by  the  voluntary  con- 
sent of  all  the  States  which  are  the 
parties  to  its  existence. 

But  we  have  not  yet  exhausted 
our  proofs.  The  following  extract 
from  the  Journal  of  Congress,  when 
it  received  the  report  of  the  Consti- 
tutional Convention,  is  proof  that 
the  States  were  still  acting  as  sove- 
reign political  bodies  : 

1 '  United  States  in  Congress  assembled. 
Friday,  September  28,  1787.  Present  :  New 
Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  NewYo  k,  New- 


Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
and  Maryland.  Resolved,  unanimously, 
That  the  said  report  be  transmitted  to  the 
several  legislatures,  in  order  to  be  submit- 
ted to  a  convention  of  delegates,  elected  in 
each  State  by  the  people  thereof." 

In  adopting  the  Constitution,  the 
people  acted  only  in  their  States,  as 
members  of  thirteen  distinct  sove- 
reign bodies.  There  was  no  such 
body  in  existence  as  a  single  great 
government,  whose  people  were  to 
act  as  a  whole  in  ratifying  the  Con- 
stitution. It  was  ratified  by  States, 
as  so  many  different  sovereign  par- 
ties to  a  mutual  bargain.  This  fact 
is  furthermore  fully  attested  in  the 
ratifying  acts  of  the  several  States. 
In  every  instance  the  act  of  ratifica- 
tion was  done  in  the  name  of  each 
State,  acting  as  an  independent  so- 
vereign party.  Example  :  The  act 
of  Pennsylvania  reads  as  follows  : 

"Be  it  known  unto  all  men,  that  we,  the 
delegates  of  the  people  of  the  common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania,  in  general  conven- 
tion assembled,  have  assented  to  and  rati- 
fied, in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of 
the  said  people,  the  foregoing  Constitution 
for  the  United  States." 

The  act  of  Massachusetts  read  : 

"And  we  do,  in  the  name,  and  in  behalf 
of  the  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
assent  to,  and  ratify  the  said  Constitution 
of  the  United  States." 

1  he  ratifying  act  of  Georgia  was 
as  follows: 

"  Now  know  ye,  that  we,  the  delegates  of 
the  people  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  in  con- 
vention met,  have  assented  to,  ratified  and 
adopted,  in  virtue  of  the  powers  and  au- 
thority to  us  given  by  the  people  of  the 
said  State  of  Georgia,  do  fully  and  en  irely 
assent  to,  ratily,  and  adopt  the  said  Con- 
stitution." 

Thus,  in  all  the  other  cases,  the 
Constitution  was  ratified  in  the 
name,  and  by  the  sovereign  autho- 
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rity  of  each  State,  which  acted  sepa- 
rately and  independently  in  the  rati- 
fication. And  the  ratifying  act  of 
every  State  was  also  accompanied 
by  a  recommendation  of  certain 
amendments  to  the  Constitution, 
(which  were  immediately  adopted,) 
designed  to  even  more  completely 
secure  the  perpetual  soveieignty 
and  rights  of  each  State.  The  lan- 
guage of  Massachusetts  on  this  sub- 
ject was  as  follows : 

"And  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  conven. 
tion  that  certain  amendments  and  altera- 
tions in  the  said  Constitution  would  re- 
move the  tears  and  quiet  the  apprehensions 
of  many  pood  people  of  the  common- 
wealth, and  more  effectually  guard  against 
an  undue  administr  .tion  of  the  Federal 
Government,  the  convention  do  therelore 
recommend  that  the  following  alterations 
and  provisions  be  introduced  into  the  said 
Constitution." 

Similar  to  the  above,  was  the  lan- 
guage of  Pennsylvania.  There  was 
an  especial  convention  called  at  Har- 
risburg  for  the  purpose  of  urging 
immediate  amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution, which  passed  the  follow- 
ing resolution  : 

"Resolved,  That  it  be  recommended  to 
the  people  of  this  State  to  cquiesce  in  the 
organization  of  the  said  government  ;  but 
although  we  thus  accord  in  its  orga  iza- 
tion,  we  by  no  means  lose  sight  of  the 
grand  obj  ct  of  obtaining  very  considerable 
amendments  and  alterations,  which  we 
consider  essential  to  preserve  the  peace  and 
harmony  of  the  Union,  and  those  innume- 
rable privileges  for  which  so  much  blood 
and  treasure  have  been  recently  expended. 
*  *  *  We  possess  sentiments  completely 
federal  :  being  convinced  that  a  confede- 
racy of  republican  States,  and  no  other, 
can  secure  political  liberty,  happiness  and 
safely,  throughout  a  territory  so  extended 
as  the  United  States." 

Before  a  single  State  consented  to 
ratify  the  Constitution,  there  was  a 
general  understanding   among    all 


the  States  that  the  proposed  amend- 
ments should  be  immediately  adopt- 
ed. Indeed  we  may  say  that  this 
universal  pledge  of  the  amendments 
amounted  almost  to  conditional  ra- 
tification on  the  part  of  all  the 
States.  And  these  amendments 
constitute  the  last  twelve  articles  of 
the  Constitution.  They  constitute 
not  only  a  bill  of  rights,  securing 
the  personal  liberty  of  every  citizen, 
but  they  especially  guarantee  the 
perpetual  sovereignty  of  the  St  tes, 
by  declaring  that  all  powers  not  de- 
legated by  the  States  are  still  in 
their  hands.  This  completely  ties 
the  hands  of  Congress,  so  that  it 
cannot  legally  exercise  any  power 
which  is  not  expressly  named  in 
the  Constitution. 

In  the  debates  of  the  several  State 
Conventions,  every  article  of  the 
Constitution  was  dissected  to  its 
core,  to  see  if  any  hidden  power  had 
be^n  given  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, which,  in  the  least  degree,  en- 
dangered the  rights  and  liberties  of 
the  States.  Take  as  an  example  the 
words  of  Mr.  Turner,  in  the  Con- 
vention of  Massachusetts  : 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  give  Congress  a  power 
which  they  can  abuse.  I  cannot  prevail 
tm  myself  to  adopt  a  government  which 
wears  the  face  of  power,  without  examining 
it.  Relinquishing  one  hair's  breadth  in  a 
Constitution  is  a  preat  deal ;  for  by  small 
degrees  has  liberty,  in  all  nations,  been 
wrested  Irom  the  hands  of  the  people." 

At  the  same  time  Judge  Dana 
said  : 

"If  the  Constitution  under  considera- 
tion was  in  fact  a  consolidation  of  the 
States,  he  should  oppose  it.  But  such  an 
idea  is  without  foundation.  So  far  from  it, 
that  it  must  be  app  rent  to  every  one  that 
the  Federal  Government  springs  out  of, 
and  can  alone  be  brought  into  existence 
by,  the  State  governments.  Demolish  the 
latter,  and  there  is  an  end  of  the  toriner." 
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Judge  Parsons  remarked  that : 

"  It  has  been  said  that  we  have  not  as 
good  security  against  the  abuse  of  power 
under  the  new  Constitution  as  the  confede- 
ration gives  us.  It  is  my  deliberate  opinion 
that  we  have  a  better  security. " 

John  Hancock,  President  of  the 
Convention,  in  a  closing  speech,  re- 
marked that : 

"  The  powers  reserved  by  the  people  ren- 
der them  secu  e.  I  give  my  assent  to  the 
Constitution,  in  full  confidence  that  the 
amendments  proposed  will  soon  become  a 
part  of  the  system." 

Judge  Wilson,  in  the  Convention 
of  Pennsylvania,  said  : 

"The  United  States  contain  already 
thirteen  governments,  mutually  independ- 
ent. They  may  adopt  any  one  of  four  dif- 
ferent systems.  They  may  become  con- 
solidated into  one  government,  in  which 
the  separate  existence  of  the  States  shall 
be  entirely  absorbed.  They  may  reject  any 
plan  of  union,  and  act  as  unconnected 
States.  They  may  form  two  or  more  con- 
federacies. Thev  may  unite  in  one  jede- 
ral  republic.  But  to  support,  with  vigor, 
a  single  overnment  over  the  whole  extent 
of  the  Uni  ed  States,  would  demand  a  s}  s- 
tem  of  the  most  unqualified  and  the  most 
unremitted  despotism." 

Now,  anybody  cin  see  that  this 
latter  system,  requiring  an  unre- 
mitted "  despotism,"  is  precisely 
what  the  party  in  power  is  attempt- 
ing to  establish.  And  any  one  can 
see  that  such  an  attempt  demands 
the  overthrow  of  the  system  of  free 
confederated  States  established  by 
our  Constitution.  The  system  es- 
tablished by  the  compatriots  of 
"Washington  and  the  one  now  at- 
tempted by  the  co-traitors  of  Sum- 
ner and  Wade,  are  as  different  as 
that  of  the  lree  Swiss  Cantons  and 
the  consolidated  despotism  of  Aus- 
tria. Not  a  single  State  entertain- 
ed, for  one  instant,  a  proposition  to 
become  fused  with  all  the  rest,  into 


a  single  government.  No  such 
government  was  ever  established  in 
this  country.  The  man  who  says 
there  was,  is  either  ignorant  of  the 
whole  system  of  our  colonial  and 
State  systems,  or  he  is  a  deliberate 
falsifier  and  revolutionist.  He  has 
to  choose  between  the  titles  of  ig- 
noramus and  knave.  There  is  no 
middle  place  for  him  to  hide  in. 
Our  system  is  one  of  free,  indepen- 
dent, and  sovereign  States,  confede- 
rated (not  consolidated)  for  exter- 
nal and  foreign  purposes,  and  for 
the  general  safety.  Such  was  the 
intention  of  those  who  framed  it, 
of  the  States  which  adopted  it,  and 
such  has  been  the  opinion  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  a  long  line  of  de- 
cisions. For  example,  take  the  case 
of  McCulloch  v.  Maryland,  4  Whea- 
ton,  403  :  "No  political  dreamer 
was  ever  wild  enough  to  think  of 
breaking  down  the  lines  which  se- 
parate the  States,  and  of  com 
pounding  the  American  people  into 
one  common  mass.  Of  consequence, 
when  they  act,  they  act  in  their 
States."  What  language  can  more 
plainly  affirm  that  there  i^  no  such 
body  politic  known  to  the  American 
system  as  the  National  Government, 
meaning  a  compound  mass  of  the 
people.  Oars  is  a  Confederation  of 
States,  and  not,  therefore,  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  single  nation.  Oar 
system  embraces  more  than  thirty 
complete  governments,  confederat- 
ed for  general  purposes  only, 
leaving  the  whole  question  of  the 
internal  sovereignty  of  each  as  ab- 
solute as  any  other  government  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.  The  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  is 
nothing  but  a  grant  from  these 
several  sovereignties.  The  grant, 
we  say,  was  made  for  the  purpose 
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of  preserving  and  protecting,  and 
not  for  the  annihilating  of  these 
sovereignties. 

But  some  one  exclaims,  "  Are  we 
not  a  nation  then  ?  This  is  mon- 
strous !"  Those  who  established 
the  system  did  not  think  it  mon- 
strous. And  how  happy  and  pros- 
perous were  we  under  it,  until  a 
party  came  into  power  which  con- 
ceived the  stupendous  treason  of 
overthrowing  it!  All  our  present 
misfortunes  and  miseries  spring, 
not  from  the  system  of  sovereign 
confederated  States,  but  from  an 
attempt  to  destroy  that  system,  by 
bruising  the  States  into  a  fused 
mass,  with  a  single  overshadowing 
despotic  government.  To  foreign 
nations  we  are  as  one  great  nation, 
but  at  home,  in  our  relations  to 
each  other,  we  are  many  distinct 
and  complete  governments.  This 
is  our  system.  We  are  still  pleased 
with  this  system,  because  we  be- 
lieve it  to  be  the  only  system  com- 
patible with  liberty.  We  believe 
that  seven-tenths  of  the  people  of 
this  country  are  attached  to  the 
system.  But  if  they  are  not,  there 
is  a  lawful  way  to  change  it.  We 
have  said  that  a  convention  of  all 
the  States  can  do  it.  What  we 
complain  of  is  the  shocking  stu- 
pidity which  allows  a  Mongrel  fac- 
tion in  Congress,  representing  a 
scaly  minority  of  the  citizens  of  the 
United  Sta.es,  to  throw  down  this 
system.  What  we  complain  of  is, 
that  a  Sumner,  or  a  Ben.  Wade, 
should  be  permitted  to  destroy  a 
system  that  was  established  by  a 
Washington  and  a  Jefferson.  What 
we  complain  of  is,  that  a  consider- 
able portion  of  even  the  Demo- 
cratic press  seems  not  to  compre- 
hend at  all  the  tremendous  brink 


we  are  whirling  round  upon;  or,  if 
they  do  comprehend  it,  they  seem 
p  iralyzed  with  the  very  audacity  of 
the  usurpers.  While  the  revolu- 
tion booms  and  tumbles  along  with 
the  noise  of  a  hundred  thousand 
devils,  what  are  we  doing  but 
shrinking  into  corners,  and  dubi- 
tantly  whispering  out  inio  the  re- 
verberating despotism  that  "  we 
must  be  prudent" — that  "  we  must 
commit  no  rashness!"  Good  God! 
while  the  throat  of  our  poor  coun- 
try is  being  cut  from  ear  to  ear,  we 
are  ingloriously  whispering  to  "  be 
moderate!" — to  "be  cautious!" — to 
"do.  nothing  rash!"  Alas!  alas! 
0,  cowards  and  fools!  A  tremen- 
dous revolution  is  to  be  met  with 
nothing  louder  than  suppressed 
breathing.  The  most  thundering 
demands  for  immediate  action  are 
answered  with  nothing  better  than 
the  secret  caucusing  of  shallow  and 
venal  politicians  about  the  spoils  of 
office.  We  are  even  guessing  whe- 
ther we  shall  ever  be  allowed  an- 
other free  election  or  not !  We  are 
asking  each  other  whether  the  next 
President  will  be  elected  by  the 
votes  of  southern  negroes  or  not  ? 
Is  that  a  question  for  men  and  pa- 
triots to  ask?  No;  the  great  and 
terrible  question  really  is,  in  the 
midst  of  these  hazards,  "  How  many 
tyrants  and  scoundrels  must  we 
kill  to  save  our  country  from  this 
ineffaceable  shame  ?"  Or,  if  we  have 
not  the  manhood  and  pluck  to  ask 
that  sort  of  question,  then  let  us, 
at  least,  have  the  virtue  to  whisper 
this  other  one:  "Where  is  there 
some  friendly  hole  into  which  we 
may  decently  crawl,  and  die  like 
dogs  ?"  How  many  different  sets  of 
Democratic  resolutions  have  pro- 
claimed that  the  Mongrel  laction  of 
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Congress  is  throwing  down  all  our 
liberties — is   "  destroying  the  Gov- 
ernment"— is  "  not  a    Congress    at 
all,  but  only  an  illegal  mob  of  trai- 
tors and  despots?"     But  which  set 
of  Democratic  resolutions  has  said 
to    these     usurpers     and     tyrants, 
"  Your  necks  are  of  infinitely  less 
value  to  us  than  the  free  and  glori- 
ous system  of  government  our  fa- 
thers made  ?"     What  a  wild  horror 
ran   through   the   country  when    a 
young  man  kilTed  a  President  for 
the  same  motives  that  Brutus  kill- 
ed Ca3sar !     But  with  what  apparent 
indifference   we    have   witnessed   a 
Mongrel  faction  killing  the  Presi- 
dential office — one  of  the  sacred  co- 
ordinate branches  of   our  Govern- 
ment, and  a  chief  safeguard  of  the 
liberty   of   a   whole   people  ?      The 
crime  of  killing  the  Presidential  office 
in  our  system  is  as  much  greater 
than  the  crime  of  killing  a  Presi- 
dent as  the  well-being  of  thirty-five 
millions  of  people   is   of  more   im- 
portance than  that  of  an  individual. 
Assassination  is  awful   to  contem- 
plate    under     any    circumstances  ; 
but  what  is  the  horror  of  the  assas- 
sination of   a  single  usurper  com- 
pared  with   the    assassination  of  a 
Constitution  which  is  the  bulwark  of 
the  liberty  of  thirty-five  millions  of 
men?      Perhaps,   in   asking    these 
awful  questions,  we  speak  only  as 
to    sticks   and   stones.     But,   if  no 
more,  it  will  be  something  for  his- 
tory to  be  able  to   say  that   such 
questions  were  asked.     It  will  save 
this  generation  from  the  charge  of 
total  depravity  at  least.     Seme  of 
us  came  from  a  noble  stock  of  men, 
who  set  the  world  on  fire  because 
the  American  Colonies  were  taxed 
without  representation,  and  because 
of  other   oppressions,   which   were 


light  as  air  compared  with  the  mill- 
stones which  the  Mongrel  Eump 
dares  to  hang  upon  our  necks.  But 
the  blood  of  those  men  is  diluted, 
until  it  is  as  thin  as  water  in  our 
ve'ns!  If  we  dare  to  quote  their 
example,  and  to  invoke  their  pluck, 
the  throats  of  a  hundred  thousand 
asses  are  opened  with  loudest  bray- 
ing about  "  extravagance,"  "  impru- 
dence" and  "conservatism."  O,  ves! 
we  must  be  "conservative."  "What 
is  that?  Why  it  is  to  see  the  throat 
of  liberty  cut,  and  at  the  same  time 
preserve  good  order  among  the 
mob,  so  that  the  peace  shall  not  be 
broken  !  It  would  be  very  rash  to 
stop  the  uplifted  dagger  which  is 
descending  upon  the  throat  of  lib- 
erty. We  must  wait.  We  must 
have  a  law-suit  about  this  thing ! — ■ 
That  is  the  poor  fool  of  "conser- 
vatism." And  in  the  meantime,  the 
throat  of  liberty  is  cut.  Would  it 
not  be  the  part  of  wisdom  to  knock 
the  uplifted  dagger  from  the  hand 
of  the  assassin  first,  and  have  the 
law-suit  afterwards  ?  And,  then,  do 
we  not  perceive  that  the  hand  which 
kills  liberty  kills  the  laws  at  the 
same  time.  There  are  no  laws  after 
liberty  is  dead.  Our  laws  live, 
move,  and  have  their  being  in  the 
Constitution,  which  the  Democratic 
press  universally  proclaims  the 
Rump  is  overthrowing.  How  long, 
then — O,  how  long  shall  this  drivel- 
ing idiot,  or  this  sneaking  coward 
of  "  conservatism,"  paralyze  the 
brain,  and  tie  up  the  hands  of  an 
enslaved  people  ? 

Undoubtedly,  one  great  cause  of 
the  popu!ar  apathy  is  the  general 
ignorance  of  the  precise  nature  of 
the  revolution  which  is  going  on. 
Even  many  Democrats,  and  some 
Democratic  editors,  are  in  the  dark 
on  this  subject.  The  organic  struc- 
ture of  the  Republic  is  assailed.  The 
act  of  Jefferson  Davis  consisted  sim- 
ply in  denying  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Government,  without  affecting  its 
organic  character  in  the  least ;  but 
the  aim  of  the  Mongrel  party  is  to 
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overthrow   that   Government    alto- 
gether, by  bruising  and  fusing  the 
system  of  free  sovereign  States  into 
a    consolidated-  mass    of    despot;c 
power.    Even  the  old  Constitutional 
phrase,  "union  of  States,"  has  given 
place  to  "  national  unity" — a  thing 
which  is  as  foreign  to  our  system  as 
i(  union  of  States"  is  to  the  Austrian 
system.     National  unity  is  the  Rus- 
sian, the  Spanish,  the  Austrian  sys- 
tem of  government.     National  unity 
is  what   the   negroes   of  Hayti  and 
San  Domingo  are  fighting  about  at 
at  the  present  time.     National  unity 
is  the  quarrel  of  England  with  Ire- 
land.    And  all  the  horrible  oppres- 
sions of  poor  Ireland  have  sprung 
from  the  fiery  bosom  of  this  old  de- 
vil of  National  unity.     All   the   civil 
despotisms   which    have    made    the 
history  of  our  world  sick,  were  done 
in  the  name  of  National  unity.    This 
is  the  fiend  which  has  been  the  soul 
of  all  despotisms    since   the   world 
began.     Oar  system   is    a   union  of 
States,  of  free,   sovereign,  and  equal 
States.     The  freedom,   sovereignty, 
and  equality  of  each,  is  a  necessary 
condition  of  our  system.     The  per- 
fect equality  of  each  is  indispensa- 
ble to  the  freedom  of  all.     The  man, 
therefore,  who  talks  such  nonsense 
as  that  "State  sovereignty  is  dead," 
says,  in    effect,    that   the    Union    is 
dead — Says  that  the  Government  of 
Washington  is  dead — -says  that  lib- 
erty  is  dead.     Can   that   be  true? 
Could  liberty  die   so    easily   in  this 
country  V     Could  it  die  while  all  of 
its  assailants,  but    one,   are  living  ? 
Then  in  no   other  country   on  the 
face  of  the  earth  did  despotism  ever 
enthrone  itself  so  cheaply?  Shall  we 
permit  this  damning  record   to  go 
into  history,  that  in  less  than  three 
generations   from  Washington,   the 
people  of  the  United  States  allowed 
their  liberties  to  fall  without  a  strug- 
gle ?    That  they  permitted  such  cha- 
racterless creatures  as  a  Sumner,  a 
Wade,  a  ScheacK,   a  Thad.  Stevens, 
a  Dan.  Sickles,  and  a  Grant,  to  over- 


throw the  stupendous  fabric  of  lib- 
erty reared  by  a  Washington,  a  Jef- 
ferson, and  a  Madison  !    Great  God, 
what  a  sight !  to  see  the  tree  of  Am- 
erican liberty  eaten  up  by  vermin  ! 
And,  then,   to  see  the  Democratic 
party  propose  no  other  remedy  but 
a  "  conservative"  infusion  of  sweet 
herbs   in   rain-water!      That,    they 
say,  is   a  decoction   to   kill  vermin. 
This  is  the  greatest  humiliation  and 
shame  of  all.     Did   we   say  Demo- 
cratic party  ?     Alas !  that  is  almost 
dead — strangled   by   bond-holders! 
The  Fourth  of  July  will  show  whe- 
ther the  Democratic  party  still  lives, 
or  whether  it  has  gracefully  slid  into 
a  bond-holders'  ring,  to  be  made  a 
grand   crus  ing-mac'ine,    to  grind 
taxes  out   of  the  sweat,  and  blood, 
and  bone,  and  muscle  of  the  people. 
The  next   point   for  the    people  to 
look  at,  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  is  to 
observe    whether    the    Democratic 
party  is  a  peoples'  party,  or  a  bond- 
holders  parly.     If  a    bond-holders' 
party,  then  there  must  and  shall  be 
a  peoples'  party,  outside  or  inside  of 
this  ring  of  the  bond-holders.     The 
honest  old  rank  and  file  of  the  De- 
mocratic party  hold  the  three  fol- 
lowing fundamental  doctrines  : 

1.  White  supremacy. 

2.  State  sovereignty. 

3.  The  immediate  discharge  of  the 
crushing  burden  of  the  public  debt 
from  the  shoulders  of  the  people. 
This  may  mean  the  payment  of  the 
debt  in  law.ul  money  of  the  United 
States,  that  is,  greenbacks,  or  if  that 
is  refused,  "repudiation."  If  green- 
backs are  refused,  repudiation  will 
follow  as  a  necessity. 

And  these  doctrines  are  the  only 
potent  weapons  with  which  to  fight 
the  mongrelizing  revolution  carried 
on  by  the  Mongrel  Rump  Congress. 
Any  otiier  platform  will  be  "  daub- 
ing with  untempered  mortar."  Any 
other  platform  will  evince  either  ig- 
norance of,  or  treachery  to,  the 
principles  of  Democracy. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

CESAR   BORGIA   AND    HIS   EVIL    GENIUS. 

Although  the  Duke  of  Valentino 
had  hoped  to  keep  his  arrival  in 
Eorli  concealed,  for  reasons  easily 
imagined,  he  did  not  succeed,  and  a 
few  hours  after  the  interview  with 
don  Michele,  all  the  city  knew  of  the 
guest  within  their  walls.  His  pre- 
sence excited  no  astonishment,  as  it 
seemed  natural  that  among  so  many 
princes  gathered  at  the  court  of  the 
beautiful  Caterina,  the  cousin  of  the 
king  of  Navarre,  the  friend  of  the 
powerful  French  monaich,  should 
not  be  wanting.  So  thought  the 
common  people,  and  so  the  clever 
don  Michele  did  not  fail  to  vocifo- 
rate  after  he  found  the  presence  of 
the  Duke  no  longer  a  mystery.  This, 
however,  was  not  the  opinion  of  Ca- 
terina, nor  of  those  composing  her 
family.  The  presence  of  the  Dnke, 
his  mysterious  arrival  at  nijht,  like 
a  malevolent  star,  his  being  no 
friend,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a 
mortal  enemy — his  arriving  under 
the  pretense  of  enjoying  the  enter- 
tainments as  a  simple  spectator,  his 
age  and  character  not  permitting  of 


his  breaking  a  lance  in  the  tourna- 
ment, seemed  to  Manfredi,  as  it  had 
to  d'Allegre,  a  meagre  excuse  to  hide 
the  true  and  more  important  cause 
of  his  visit,  which  for  the  present 
rested  in  shadow.  His  presence, 
however,  was  beginning  to  produce 
its  usual  baleful  effects  ;  the  prepa- 
rations were  all  completed,  and  the 
people  full  of  joyful  anticipations  of 
the  spectacle;  the  joy  was  not  shared 
by  those  who  were  to  have  a  princi- 
pal part  in  it.  Astorre,  since  the 
arrival  of  the  Duke,  had  fallen  in  a 
kind  of  apathy  to  him  entirely  new. 
He  felt  enfeebled  in  mind  and 
strength  ;  a  heavy  load  seemed  to 
oppress  him  ;  he  re  retted  that  he 
must  appear  in  the  lists,  as  it  seem- 
ed to  him  that  to  leave  his  dear  one 
for  a  single  instant  was  to  expose 
her  to  peril.  The  rank  of  the  Duke 
would  necessitate  placing  him  on 
the  staging  erected  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  court  and  the  dis- 
tinguished visitors  ;  but  then  he 
considered  that  watchful  eyes  would 
be  kept  on  the  dear  girl,  as  she 
would  be  with  her  mother,  and  he 
felt  more  calm.  Another  thought 
occurred  to  his  noble  and  generous 
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mind,  to  challenge  the  Duke  to  a 
mortal  combat  at  the  tournament, 
and  thus  purge  the  world  of  a  mon- 
ster of  wickedness,  and  save  Ro- 
magnafrom  the  disasters  that  threat- 
ened her.  A  serious  duel  at  a  tour- 
nament was  by  no  means  an  unpa- 
ralleled occurrence  ;  it  Was  the  an- 
cient custom  to  offer  at  the  door  of 
the  tent  two  shields  to  whoever  pre- 
sented himself.  One  of  these  shields 
offered  war,  the  other  peace,  and  it 
often  happened  that  the  courageous 
cavaliers,  through  desire  of  ven- 
geance, or  to  retrieve  offended  hon- 
or, would,  strike  the  tremendous 
shield  of  war  with  the  pommel  of 
their  lance,  defying  the  champion  to 
death.  Well  would  it  have  pleased 
Astorre  to  enter  the  lists  with  the 
Duke,  but  it  was  clearly  impossible, 
as  CaBsar  Borgia  would  be  sure  to 
keep  away  from  a  contest  with  the 
young  and  athletic  Manfredi.  Cla- 
rice, more  than  all,  was  disturbed  at 
the  arrival  of  the  Duke  in  Forli. 
Her  heart  warned  her  it  was  the 
presage  of  infinite  misfortune.  Alone 
with  her  mother,  she  confessed  to 
her  what  she  had  not  the  heart  to 
tell  Astorre,  that  is,  that  during  her 
stay  with  the  Duke's  wife,  she  could 
not  but  perceive  by  the  manner  and 
look  of  the  Duke  that  he  entertain- 
ed an  infamous  passion  for  her,  and 
she  did  not  doubt  that  he  had  come 
to  Forli  to  put  some  secret  plan 
against  her  in  execution.  She  had, 
until  now,  felt  secure  with  a  mother 
to  embrace  her,  and  a  husband  and 
brother  to  watch  over  her  ;  but  now 
that  he  was  so  near,  who  could  say 
that  she  was  safe  ?  Her  confession 
made,  she  added  that  a  horrible 
dream  had  agitated  her  spirit  dur- 
ing the  few  hours  she  had  tried  to 
sleep  since  the  ball ;  it  was  confused 


and  full  of  anguish,  and  the  princi- 
pal figure  in  it  was  the  Chinese  who 
had  represented  that  ridiculous 
comedy.  Her  father  had  appeared 
and  rescued  her  from  some  great 
peril,  which,  however,  did  not  calm 
her,  as  he  warned  her  of  a  greater 
one  which  would  soon  befall  her 

"  This  is  my  dream,  dear  mother, 
and  do  you  not  see  that  its  verifica- 
tion has  already  commenced  ?  Has 
not  the  Duke  immediately  arrived  V" 
And  in  saying  this,  she  wept. 

The  Countess  tranquilized  her  as 
well  as  she  could,  persuading  her  to 
lend  no  faith  to  dreams,  which  were 
caused  solely  by  the  agitation  of  the 
mind.  She  assured  her  that  her 
marriage  with  Manfredi  should  not 
be  delayed,  and  all  had  agreed  to 
watch  the  Duke  closely. 

Ottaviano  and  Astorre  then  enter- 
ed the  room,  and  they  remained 
long  in  earnest  conversation  on  the 
measures  to  be  taken  to  guard 
against  the  Duke. 

The  Duke,  in  the  meantime,  was 
not  inactive.  During  his  stay  at 
Rome,  he  had  completed  the  final 
arrangements  for  the  conquest  of 
Romagna  ;  he  promised  himself  a 
a  complete  success,  and  already  re- 
garded himself  master  of  Romagna, 
and  the  future  conqueror  of  Tusca- 
ny. He  felt  the  influence  and  pro- 
tection of  the  French  king  a  strono* 
aid,  and  he  hoped  much  from  the 
universal  dissatisfaction  that,  with 
the  exception  of  Faenza,  existed  be- 
tween the  people  of  the  small  states 
of  Romagna  and  their  lords,  on  ac- 
count of  the  extortions  practiced  by 
them  to  procure  the  means  necessa- 
ry to  sustain  them  in  luxury,  and 
which  awakened  in  the  people  a  de- 
sire for  change,  in  hopes  of  better- 
ing their  condition.     Full  of  these 
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ideas,  he  had  come  to  Forli  with  tho 
determination  to  injure  the  Coun- 
tess Caterina,  and  to  kindle  the 
spark  that  was  soon  to  be  fanned 
into  a  general  war.  Having  dis- 
posed his  military  forces,  he  had 
come  to  Forli  alone  ;  but  this  was 
premeditated.  He  knew  first  of  all 
that  he  had  his  failhful  don  Michele, 
worth  niuca  to  the  Duke,  especially 
if  he  wished  to  remain  incognito. 
He  had  besides,  in  the  city,  to  help 
him  in  his  designs,  a  powerful  aid, 
of  whom  neither  the  Countess  nor 
any  one  else  had  any  suspicions,  one 
who  afterwards  bitterly  regretted 
the  destiny  that  required  him  to 
obey  a  Csesar  Borgia  ;  this  was  Ivo 
d'Allegre.  No  sooner,  then,  did  the 
Duke  hear  that  his  presence  was 
known  in  the  city  than  he  wished  to 
assure  himself  of  the  fidelity  of  this 
new  Captain  that  the  friendship  of 
the  King  of  France  had  put  at  his 
service,  whom  fortune  had  brought 
to  Forli,  and  to  ascertain  if  he  might 
be  tempted  to  soil  his  spotless  arms 
by  taking  part,  if  necessary,  in  the 
Lifamous  designs  against  the  inno- 
cent Clarice.  Through  the  advice 
of  don  Michele,  d'Allegre  was  in- 
vited to  wait  upon  Borgia.  The 
Captain  was  not  without  the  doubts 
shared  by  the  rest  of  the  world,  and 
despised  Borgia,  for  his  adulteries, 
incests,  and  fratricides;  poisoning 
was  an  every-day  affair  ;  he  there- 
fore felt  a  repugnance  at  the  idea  of 
presenting  himself  to  the  worst  in- 
dividual of  society,  so  much  the 
more  •  that  the  invitation  seemed 
something  like  a  command  ;  but  the 
cavalier,  though  a  good  soldier,  was 
a  Frenchman,  and  who  does  not 
know  that  they  can  play  all  parts  ? 
He  remembered  that  the  Duke  was 
the  favorite  of  his  King,  that  he  was 


finally  a  Duke,  and,  apart  from  his 
vices,  a  good  soldier.  Thus  gilding 
the  pill,  he  set  out  for  the  lodg- 
ing of  the  Duke,  far  from  imagin- 
ing, however,  the  conversation  which 
would  result,  as  he  was  entirely  ig- 
norant of  what  the  Duke  could  want 
of  him.  Comfortably  seated  in  an 
ample  arm-chair,  covered  with  crim- 
son velvet,  and  near  a  table  strewn 
with  heaps  of  letters,  papers,  books, 
and  maps,  was  Caesar  Borgia,  mag- 
nificently dressed  in  the  Spanish 
costume,  and  ornamented  with  va- 
rious orders  given  him  by  the  Pope, 
and  the  King  of  France.  At  his 
side  was  don  Michele,  the  shadow 
of  the  illustrious  brigand,  who  was 
amusing  himself  by  questioning 
his  Secretary  on  the  subject  of  the 
approaching  war. 

"Well,  don  Michele,  how  many 
footmen  and  how  many  horsemen 
have  we  under  you  at  the  present 
time  ?" 

Don  Michele,  after  thinking  a  lit- 
tle, answered  : 

"  Seven  hundred  footmen  and  one 
hundred  horsemen." 

"  Mighty !  with  this  force  the  an- 
cients would  have  subjugated  all 
Africa.  Courage,  don  Michele;  you 
have  more  men  than  Agamemnon, 
and  you  can  acquire  more  fame  than 
Achilles  ;  but  let  us  proceed.  How 
many  has  Dionigi  ?" 

"  I  believe  that  he  has  five  hun- 
dred." 

"  Very  good  ;  but  in  a  secretary, 
that  word  believe  is  evidence  of  a 
feeble  mind.  "We  will  help  you  in 
your  enumeration  of  our  forces ;  if 
I  err,  correct  me." 

1  hen,  like  a  man  who  has  long 
known  the  state  of  his  own  affairs, 
he  continued  : 

"  The  commander  has  one  thou- 
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sand;  Romolino  four  hundred;  Gi- 
anbattista  the  same  ;  Mantono, 
Sgalla  and  Salzato,  three  hundred 
each  ;  Grechetto,  Liniola  and  Man- 
giares,  tw:>  hundred  each;  Giannet- 
to  di  Siviglia,  one  hundred  and  fifty; 
Marcantonia,  eight  hundred.  Have 
I  made  an  error  ?" 

"  No,  indeed  ;  you  are  incompara- 
ble, prince." 

"  The  rest  are  two  hundred  horse- 
men and  archers,  under  the  orders 
of  Lasetta  and  Francesco  di  Luna  ; 
and  then — do  you  know,  don  Mi- 
chele,  that  we  can  laugh  ?  Poor  Ho- 
rn agna  !  In  truth,  you  would  move 
me  to  compassion,  if  that  beautiful 
virtue  had  been  taught  me  by  my 
mother,  poor  little  princess !  Now 
you  dress  for  the  feast,  and  play  at 
the  tournament.  "We  will  show  you 
some  new  games.  Apropos,  don 
Michele,  do  you  know  that  you  have 
a  great  genius  for  invention  ?  "Where 
do  you  get  your  ideas?  It  seems 
that  you  have  a  devil  in  your  brain, 
or  else  that  you  are  an  incarnate  de- 
vil yourself.  Oh!  how  you  have 
made  me  laugh  listening  to  the  nar- 
ration of  your  adventures!  You 
manage  your  sails  according  to  the 
wind.  Now  you  are  a  Chinese,  then 
an  Indian,  a  writer  of  comedy,  and 
finally  a  rogue,  that  profits  by  the 
credulity  of  a  woman  to  accomplish 
his  plans.  Dear  don  Michele,  a  do- 
zen men  like  you  are  more  terrible 
than  an  arm  v." 

The  Secretary,  flattered  by  this 
eulogy  of  his  merits,  bowed  his  hum- 
ble acknowledgments. 

"  And  that  hunchback — where  the 
devil  did  you  dig  him  up  ?  It  seems 
there  is  not  a  cheat  that  does  not 
fall  under  your  claws.  Oh !  what  a 
ridiculous  creature!  But  that 
sound?" 


The  repeated  sounds  of  a  trum- 
pet rang  through  the  city,  and 
the  cortege  they  accompanied  was 
passing  under  the  windows  of  the 
saloon  where  the  Duke  and  his  Se- 
cretary were  holding  the  dialogue 
above  described.  The  Duke  rose 
and  went  to  a  large  Gothic  window, 
and  half  hid  by  its  spiral  columns, 
he  stood  to  observe  the  train.  It 
was  composed  of  four  men,  bearing 
the  colors  of  the  house  of  Manfredi, 
preceded  by  a  man  carrying  a  trum- 
pet, who  was  crying  :  "  Honor  and 
health  to  the  noble  and  powerful 
Lord  Astorre  III.,  of  the  House  of 
Manfredi.  We  give  notice  that  on 
the  20th  day  of  the  present  month, 
1499,  the  beforesaid  noble  lord  of- 
fers a  challenge  to  whomsoever  wish- 
es to  present  himself  at  the  lists 
with  the  arms  and  equipments  of 
war,  or  with  blunt  weapons." 

The  Duke,  at  these  words,  left  the 
windows,  and  striking  don  Michele 
lightly  on  the  shoulder,  said,  partly 
in  joke  and  partly  in  earnest  : 

"  Veh  !  what  a  beautiful  occasion 
for  you  to  prove  your  right  to  the 
spurs  of  a  proud  and  loyal  cavalier, 
O,  don  Michele !" 

Don  Michele  looked  at  the  Duke 
with  an  expression  of  consterna- 
tion, so  much  did  he  fear  that  the 
caprice  of  his  master  would  compel 
him  to  hazard  himself  in  a  duel 
with  the  young  Manfredi;  how- 
ever, he  did  not  dare  to  answer. 
The  Duke  enjoyed  for  a  few  min- 
utes the  embarrassment  of  his  ser- 
vant, and  then  said  to  him: 

"  We  were  joking !  Heaven  guard 
us  from  permitting  you  to  risk  your 
noble  life" — and  here  he  smiled. — 
"  We  know  very  well  that  the  old 
fox  must  not  measure  himself  with 
the  young  wolf.     Now,  I  am  certain 
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a  battle-axe  would  easily  cleave 
your  brain,  if,  indeed,  you  did  not 
suffocate  under  the  helmet  before 
the  dueUo  began." 

"  My  lord,  that  is  my  opinion." 
"  \\  e  know,  or  we  believe  we 
have  divined  the  motive  that  has 
induced  young  Manfredi  to  this 
bravado.  Poor  boy !  does  he  fear 
he  may  live  too  long?  We  can 
easily  oblige  him,  but  the  time  has 
not  yet  come." 

This  coloquy  was  interrupted  by 
a  valet,  who  announced  in  a  loud, 
clear  voice: 

"  Monsignore  Ivo  d'Allegre." 
Don  Michele  withdrew  respect- 
fully, leaving  the  Frenchman  and 
his  lord  alone.  It  was  curious  to 
see  the  change  in  the  face  of  the 
Duke;  though  from  the  announce- 
ment of  the  cavalier  to  his  entrance 
into  the  saloon  was  but  an  instant, 
it  was  nevertheless  time  enough  for 
the  Duke  to  reassume  the  cold  and 
severe  countenance  that  he  usuaUy 
wore  when  he  wished  to  play  the 
prince;  he  salated  the  cavalier  with- 
out rising  from  his  chair,  and  lan- 
guidly tossing  over  the  papers  on 
the  table,  as  if  it  were  a  business 
which  had  little  interest  for  him,  he 
finally  seleeled  one,  and  with  a 
manner  which  was  something  be- 
tween courtesy  and  austerity,  he 
handed  it  to  the  Captain.  The 
arms  and  seal  of  France  did  not 
permit  the  Captain  to  doubt  from 
whence  came  the  paper.  The  letter 
gave  him  more  pain  than  surprise, 
being  a  royal  order  placing  d'Alle- 
gre at  the  service  of  Csesar  Borgia, 
with  300  French  lancers.  The  Cap- 
tain inclined  his  head  over  the  pa- 
per, and,  kissing  it,  restored  it  to 
the  Duke.  Borgia,  pleased  with 
this    act    of    submission,    whether 


feigned  or  sincere,  began  to  lavish 
the  compliments  he  was  accustomed 
to  use  when  he  wished  to  attach  a 
commander  to  his  cause.  The  Cap- 
tain sustained  the  first  assault  of 
adulation  with  much  dignity,  and 
not  without  showing  in  his  face  the 
disgust  he  felt  at  receiving  it.  The 
Duke  began  to  see  clearly  that  d'Al- 
legre was  not  a  don  Michele,  and 
that  having  300  lancers  at  his  dis- 
posal without  the  good  will  of  their 
Captain,  was  not  of  much  benefit. 
Accordingly,  he  resolved  to  try  every 
means  of  gaining  it.  As  on  a  sud- 
den change  of  wind  the  skilltul 
mariner  orders  various  energetic 
maneuvers,  so  that  his  ship  pre- 
sents in  an  instant  a  different  as- 
pect from  the  lowering  and  unfurl- 
ing of  the  sails,  so  changed  the 
Duke's  face,  and,  assuming  an  ex- 
pression of  great  good  nature,  he 
addressed  a  rebuke  to  the  Captain 
for  standing  so  long,  to  which  the 
Captain  replied  that  he  was  await- 
ing an  order. 

"  Captain,"  said  the  Duke,  "little 
do  you  know  us  if  you  suppose  you 
must  treat  with  us  as  with  a  prince; 
oh  !  yes,  certainly  you  are  deceived; 
we  are  equals,  Captain,"  and,  in  so 
saying,  he  extended  his  right  hand, 
and  made  him  sit  down  at  his  side. 
We  are  commanders,  my  dear  ca- 
valier, good  and  loyal  servants  of 
his  majesty;  in  the  undertaking  we 
are  about  to  engage,  we  are  to 
be  companions.  The  enterprise  is 
a  just  one,  cavalier;  we  do  not  call 
it  an  invasion  to  injure  the  rights 
of  the  people.  These  lords  of  Ko- 
magna  are  nothing  more  than  legi- 
timate subjects  of  his  Holiness  the 
Pope;  they  have  assumed  too  much 
arrogance  in  becoming  indepen- 
dent.    Now,  then,  Pope  Alessandro 
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proposes  to  unite  again  to  the  See  of 
Rome  that  which  Sisto  Fourth  se- 
parated from  it.  The  legitimacy  of 
our  cause  is  soon  proved.  If  Sisto 
had  the  right  to  separate,  Alessan- 
dro  has  the  right  to  reunite;  if  Sis- 
to had  the  right  to  separate,  Ales- 
sandro,  considering  it  an  illegiti- 
mate proceeding,  has  the  right  to 
annul  it.     Is  it  not  true,  Captain  ?" 

The  Frenchman  replied  that  as 
to  the  legitimacy  or  illegitimacy  of 
the  war  they  were  about  to  make,  it 
did  not  become  him  to  judge. 

"These  lords,"  continued  the 
Duke,  "are  tbe  descendants  of  fa- 
milies who,  one  or  two  centuries 
back,  had  usurped  the  government 
through  the  means  of  popular  fa- 
vor. The  greater  part  of  these 
have  been  killed  on  the  throne  by 
way  of  retaliation.  "What  were  the 
Manfredis  of  1300  ?  At  that  time, 
one  of  them  made  himself  a  leader 
of  the  people,  founded  an  epheme- 
ral dynasty,  and  then  died  behead- 
ed. The  son  succeeded  his  father 
and  he  also  died  a  violent  death 
Afterwards  his  nephew,  who  enter- 
ed Faenza  through  an  aqueduct, 
was  killed;  in  short,  few  died  a  na- 
tural death,  or  on  the  field  of  battle. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Or- 
delaffi,  the  Riarii,  the  Sforza,  the 
Malatesta,  the  Bentivogli,  and 
others.  The  Popes  have  tolerated 
their  usurpations  long  enough;  the 
time  has  come  to  reduce  them  to 
nothing." 

The  Captain  answered  with  an 
inclination  of  the  head,  without  of- 
fering a  word.  The  Duke  was  of- 
fended; he  wished  the  Captain  to 
share  his  opinions. 

"  But,  Captain,  you  do  not  honor 
us  with  a  response  ?" 

The  Captain  roused  himself  from 


the  apathy  in  which  he  had  fallen, 
and  answered: 

"Monsignore,  to-day  the  com- 
mand of  my  King  puts  me  under 
your  orders;  I  shall  respect  them 
without  replying  to  them,  when 
they  are — as  I  have  no  doubt  they 
will  be — conformable  to  the  princi- 
ples of  a  good  subject  and  loyal 
cavalier.  To  obey  you,  monsignore, 
is  the  duty  of  the  subject;  to  an- 
swer some  of  your  questions,  would 
be  to  forget  my  obligations  as  a 
cavalier." 

The  Duke  made  a  motion  of  sur- 
prise at  these  words,  and,  fixing 
two  eyes  of  fire  on  the  Frenchman's 
face,  he  said: 

"  Explain  yourself." 

"  When,  monsignore,  this  sword 
was  girded  in  its  place,  I  swore  on 
the  book  of  the  Holy  Evangelists  to 
devote  it  to  the  service  of  God,  my 
country,  and  the  protection  of  wo- 
men, and" — here  he  raised  his  voice 
— "not  to  violate  hospitality.  At 
present  we  are  under  the  roof  of 
Caterina,  Countess  of  Imola  and 
Forli." 

The  Frenchman  had  assumed 
such  an  air  of  dignity  in  saying 
these  last  words,  that  the  Duke  was 
disconcerted;  a  moment  of  silence 
ensued  before  he  could  recover  his 
equilibrium,  and,  in  order  to  hide 
his  embarrassment,  he  opened  a 
book  that  lay  before  him.  D'Alle- 
gre  profited  by  this  moment  to  rise, 
as  if  he  had  been  dismissed.  The 
Duke,  with  a  forced  smile,  restrain- 
ed him. 

"One  moment,  Captain;  do  not 
deprive  us  of  your  amiable  com- 
pany; we  have  some  orders  to  give 
you." 

D'Allegre  remained  to  hear  the 
Duke's  commands. 
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"Balivo  di  Dionigi  has  4,000 
Swiss  in  oar  service;  I  wish  you  to 
unite  your  forces  with  this  Cap- 
tain." 

The  Duke  then  dismissed  d'AUe- 
gre,  and  retired  to  his  private* 
apartment.  Scarcely  had  the  cava- 
lier made  his  exit  before  he  formed 
a  wrise  determination.  The  Duke 
had  evidently  committed  a  blunder 
in  not  ordering  the  French  lancers 
as  a  body-guard  during  his  stay  in 
Forli,  and,  fearing  the  Duke  would 
soon  discover  his  mistake,  and, 
dreading  the  possibility  of  his 
troops  being  ordered  to  engage  in 
some  dishonorable  affair  at  the 
court  of  the  Countess,  he  concluded, 
immediately  on  his  arrival  at  the 
castle,  to  dispatch  an  order  to  his 
subaltern  officer  to  depart  at  once 
with  all  the  lancers  within  the  terri- 
tory of  Forli,  and  unite  with  Dionigi. 
Foix  and  d'Allegre  were,  consequent- 
ly, all  the  French  remaining  at  the 
court  and  in  the  city  after  the  set- 
ting of  the  sun.  The  Duke,  steeped 
to  the  eyes  in  dreams  of  his  com- 
ing nocturnal  adventures,  did  not 
observe  till  late  the  mistake  he  had 
made,  and  when  don  Michele  went 
to  impart  the  forgotten  command, 
the  Captain  responded,  coldly,  that 
his  lancers  were  alrt  ady  a  good  dis- 
tance on  the  road  to  the  castle  of 
Berzighelh,  so  great  had  been  his 
haste  to  obey  the  orders  of  his 
grace  the  Duke.  Don  Michele  made 
an  ugly  face  at  this  intelligence, 
and  the  Dnke  swallowed  the  bitter 
pill  with  a  bad  grace.  In  the  mean- 
while, it  is  necessary  to  remind  the 
reader  that?,  during  the  dialogue  be- 
tween the  sentinel  and  the  maid  of 
Lucrezia  Morosini,  there  passed  be- 
fore them  a  man  who,  on  being 
challenged,  answered,  "  Sforza  and 


fidelity."  We  will  now  follow  this 
person  for  a  while.  He  passed 
through  the  corridor  leading  to  the 
grand  staircase  of  the  castle,  de- 
scended to  the  ground  floor,  and, 
walking  hastily  through  a  suite  of 
rooms,  embellished  with  large  Go- 
thic windows,  he  found  himself  on 
the  terrace  of  the  fortress;  he  ran 
over  one-third  of  its  circumference, 
and  stopped  before  an  iron  door 
which  led  to  the  draw-bridge,  and, 
showing  to  the  keeper  an  order,  he 
disengaged  a  key  from  a  bunch  that 
hung  at  his  side,  and  lowered  the 
bridge.  A  few  minutes  after,  our 
friend  was  in  the  city,  which  was 
already  illuminated  by  the  rising 
sun.  Though  so  early  in  the  day, 
the  greater  part  of  the  people  were 
moving  through  the  street.  Who 
could  have  slept  in  a  night  like  the 
preceding  one — a  ni^ht  turned  into 
day  by  the  glare  of  a  thousand 
torches,  and  broken  by  the  sound 
of  hammers  as  the  men  put  up  long 
tables  of  pine,  and  prepared  the 
barriers  for  the  tournament  ground? 
Many  cavaliers  were  lounging 
through  the  square,  observing  their 
attendants  as  they  put  the  horses 
through  their  best  paces,  and 
brightened  up  shields  and  swords. 
These  things  offered  a  grateful  pas- 
time, and  were  considered  of  in- 
terest not  only  by  the  country  peo- 
ple, but  also  by  the  citizens.  Our 
incognito,  however,  passed  without 
observing  anything,  but  walked 
straight  on,  until  he  arrived  at  a 
point  where  the  road  he  was  fol- 
lowing divided;  he  there  remained 
immovable  until  he  was  joined  by 
two  persons.  One  of  them  was  a 
youth  of  about  twenty-live  years, 
with  a  bronzed  face,  tall,  with  thick, 
black  hair,  beard  and  moustaches; 
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lie  was  dressed  in  a  short  habit, 
with  a  velvet  waistcoat  and  a  Span- 
ish mantle;  he  wore  a  black  hat, 
and  carried  a  sword  and  dagger; 
the  other  was  a  man  of  fifty-six 
years,  and  corpulent;  his  face  was 
free  from  beard,  and  his  hair  white; 
his  costume  announced  him  to  be 
a  rich  countryman.  No  sooner  had 
they  joined  our  incognito  than  the 
younger  said: 

"Here,  my  friend,  is  my  uncle, 
and  I  present  him  to  you  as  the 
one  best  adapted  to  conduct  us 
where  you  wish  to  go." 

The  countryman,  raising  his  am- 
ple hat,  bowed  to  the  incognito,  at 
the  same  time  stringing  out  a 
shower  of  compliments. 

"  Illustrissimo  ! — my  nephew,  this 
bad  boy,  had  given  me  great  dis- 
pleasure, pardon,  illustrissimo,  but 
since  his  good  angel  prompted  him 
to  enter  the  service  of  Vossignoria 
illustrissimo,  he  has  changed  his 
conduct;  he  has  made  a  general 
confession,  all  through  the  influ- 
ence of  Vossignoria  illustrissimo. 
God  reward  you." 

The  incognito  thanked  the  coun- 
tryman, and  repeated  what  the 
nephew  had  already  told  his  uncle 
— namely,  that  his  master  was  very 
desirous  of  being  presented  to  the 
head  vicar. 

"  Oh !  oh !  I  shall  be  only  too 
happy.  The  vicar  is  my  friend.  I 
do  not  say  it  to  boast,  but,  indeed, 
he  is  my  warm  friend.  They  have 
made  him  an  officer  of  the  inquisi- 
tion, canon  and  confessor  to  the 
countess,  though  he  was  nothing 
but  a  common  priest,  but  his  tal- 
ents have  raised  him  high." 

In  the  meantime  the  three  had 
arrived   at  the  house  of  the   head 


canon.  He  soon  presented  himself. 
He  was  a  man  of  a  serious  physiog- 
nomy, with  penetrating  black  eyes, 
white  hair,  and  a  calm  and  courte- 
ous manner.  At  sight  of  the  coun- 
tryman, the  canon  threw  himself 
on  his  neck,  and  mingled  their  ex- 
clamations: 

"  Dear  Signor  Canon !" 

"Dear  Martino!" 

In  fact,  the  countryman  was  the 
same  Martino  di  Lorenzo  of  whom 
we  made  mention  in  the  second 
chapter  of  this  story. 

The  incognito  turned  to  the  pre- 
late, and  begged  the  favor  of  an 
audience.  And  Martino  recom- 
mended him  warmly  as  one  of  his 
best  friends,  and  as  the  man  who 
had  converted  his  nejDhew.  No 
sooner  were  the  canon  and  the  in- 
cognito alone,  than  the  latter  threw 
open  his  mantle,  and  exposed  to 
the  eyes  of  the  prelate  the  ragged 
and  wretched  person  of  the  poor 
Cencio !  The  prelate  drew  back  a 
few  steps,  struck  with  astonishment, 
and  about  to  call  for  succor,  when 
Cencio,  with  much  dignity,  said: 

"  Dees  it  not  suffice  your  rever- 
ence that  I  have  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Martino  di  Lorenzo  ?  Do 
rags  and  scars  disfigure  the  soul  of 
an  honest  man  ?" 

The  canon  regained  his  compo- 
sure. 

"  But  who  are  you  ?'* 

"A  poor  man." 

"Your  name?" 

"Cencio." 

"Your  family?" 

"I  have  none." 

"  Are  you  an  orphan  ?" 

"  I  am  Adam's  son." 

"  Why  do  you  come  to  me?" 

"  To  do  a  good  work." 
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"  You  are  a  singular  person.'* 
"When  you  know  me,  you  will 
not  say  so." 

"The  contrast  between  your  rags 
and  that  superb  mantle — " 

"  In  the  day  of  judgment  we  shall 
wear  neither  rags  nor  mantles." 

The  prelate  was  struck  with  the 
conciseness  of  Cencio's  replies,  and, 
imagining  that  he  wished  to  con- 
fess, he  seated  himself  in  a  large 
arm  chair: 

"Kneel." 

Cencio  obeyed. 

"  Tell  your  sins." 

"  This  night,"  commenced  Cencio, 
with  a  firm  voice,  "a  great  sin  is 
about  to  be  committed.  A  young 
girl,  Clarice  di  Forli,  is  to  be  rav- 
ished. The  accomplices  of  this 
plot  are  a  woman  of  the  countess, 
who  will  give  a  sophorific  to  the  girl, 
and  the  servant  of  a  powerful  lord. 
The  wolf  is  about  to  rend  the  lamb; 
I  know  the  hour,  the  minute,  and 
the  instigator" — and  here,  lowering 
his  voice  so  that  he  was  hardly  in- 
telligible, he  whispered — "it  is  the 
Duke,  Caesar  Borgia." 

The  canon  jumped  from  behind 
the  screen;  he  was  stupefied  at  this 
strange  recital  of  a  strange  story, 
but  an  inner  voice  whispered  him 
to  lend  it  faith. 

Cencio,  still  upon  his  knees,  drew 
from  his  bosom  the  holy  cross,  and, 
kissing  it  fervently,  and  wetting  it 
with  tears,  he  swore: 

'  By  this  sign  of  our  redemption, 
by  this  lamb  of  eternal  life,  believe 
me,  believe  me." 

The  canon  made  Cencio  rise.  He 
then,  approaching  the  ear  of  the 
prelate,  said  sotto  voce  to  him : 

"If  you  reveal  this  affair  to  the 
countess,  can  she   prevent  the  re- 


sult ?     The  Duke  is  the  lion  rugens 
querens  quern  devoreL" 

The  prelate  responded  affirma- 
tively. 

"  Manfredi  must  be  left  in  igno- 
rance of  the  author  of  the  plot,  but 
the  girl  must  be  saved.  The  Duke 
must  never  know  who  has  unveiled 
his  iniquitous  machinations." 

The  prelate  reflected  for  a  few 
moments,  and  still  seemed  unde- 
cided what  course  to  pursue.  Cen- 
cio continued  in  a  mysterious  tone: 

"  It  is  clear  that  this  Chinese  is  a 
magician,  and  that  he  has  com- 
merce with  the  devil;  I  ask  then 
that  he  be  stayed  by  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal power.  Have  you  not  servants 
of  the  inquisition  at  your  com- 
mand ?" 

The  canon  pressed  Cencio's  rough 
hand. 

"At  the  hour  of  midnight,  four 
men  will  enter  the  castle,  and  pene- 
trate to  Madonna  Clarice's  cham- 
ber. One  of  these  will  be  dressed 
like  a  Chinese,  with  a  long  beard, 
and  wrapped  in  a  black  mantle; 
two  others  have  arms  hid  beneath 
their  black  mantles.  Arrest  these 
three  as  they  attempt  to  pass  out  of 
the  castle;  the  fourth,  in  a  mantle 
of  satin,  with  a  mask  or  his  face, 
you  will  allow  to  escape — it  is  the 
Duke." 

The  canon  comprehended  these 
instructions. 

"Transfer  the  Chinese  to  prison; 
his  crime  brings  him  under  the 
ecclesiastical  tribune;  do  not  ques- 
tion, do  not  torture  him;  it  is 
enough  to  take  him  in  the  act;  the 
long  insensibility  of  Clarice  will  be 
sufficient  proof  of  magic  and  witch- 
craft." 

After  a  long  silence,  he  said: 
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"Neither  I,  neither  your  reve- 
rence, nor  any  one  else  need  be 
compromised." 

The  canon  responded: 

"But  who  are  you,  Cencio?"  and 
he  answered  with  his  usual  song: 

" Nbnho  padre,  nemadre,  ne  fratello," 

and,  throwing  himself  on  his  knees, 
he  asked  the  benediction  of  the 
prelate,  who  then  accompanied  him 
to  the  door  of  the  room,  where 
Martino  di  Lorenzo  and  his  ne- 
phew, already  known  to  our  readers 
under  the  name  of  Masaccio  di  Ri- 
mini,  were  waiting.  Martino  was 
piqued  that  the  canon  retired  so 
quickly  that  he  had  not  time  to  put 
in  a  word,  and  he  had  so  much  to 
say.  His  god-daughter  was  mar- 
ried, and  had  two  herds  of  sheep, 
and  was  about  purchasing  a  small 
farm.  The  account  promised  well. 
"While  Martino  was  thus  ruminat- 
ing and  wondering  what  could  be 
the  cause  of  the  canon's  haste,  his 
gaze  fell  on  Cencio,  whose  mantle 
was  open,  disclosing  the  rags  be- 
neath. No  longer  did  he  wonder 
that  the  canon  was  short  with  him. 
Poor  Martino  ! — to  present  the  de- 
vil !  He  recalled  in  a  mpment  to 
his  memory  the  procession  he  had 
encountered  in  the  mountains,  on  a 
Friday,  twelve  years  ago.  Here  was 
the    demon   that    played   the   bag- 


pipe 


!     Here  he   stood  in  flesh  and 


blood,  and  he  had  presented  him  to 
the  canon  !  Martino  shut  his  eyes, 
and  groaned  horribly.  His  nephew 
took  him  by  the  arm,  crying: 

"  Hush,  uncle — hush,  or  I  return 
to  the  brigands." 

Martin,  with  a  thousand  contor- 
tions of  his  broad  face,  and  his  e^v  es 
starting  from  their  sockets  for 
another    sight    of     that    horrible 


figure,  saw  nothing;  the  poor  Cen- 
cio had  vanished,  like  a  shadow 
created  in  the  fancy  of  a  dream. 
Masaccio,  with  his  uncle  still  under 
his  arm,  dragged  him  along,  always 
repeating: 

"  Hush,  uncle ! — hush,  uncle !" 


CHAPTER  XI. 


THE    ABDUCTION. 


The  evening  so  much  desired  had 
arrived.  Lucrezia  Morosini  saw, 
with  an  involuntary  shudder,  the 
sun  sink  behind  the  majestic  sum- 
mit of  the  Apenines,  and  a  soft  and 
lovely  light  on  the  side  of  the  sea, 
almost  simultaneously  announced 
the  rising  of  the  moon.  As  the 
western  light  faded  the  East  grew 
bright,  and  the  moon  gradually 
elevated  her  j^ale  disc  to  the  cloud- 
less heavens  with  slow  and  majestic 
steps.  On  a  terrace  of  the  castle 
Clarice  and  Astorre  were  contem- 
plating that  harmonious  scene  of 
nature — that  embrace  between  the 
two  sisters,  light  and  darkness,  to 
whom  is  consigned  the  guarding  of 
the  hemisphere.  Let  the  mind  be 
calm,  the  heart  tranquil,  then  look 
above,  drink  in  the  beauty  of  the 
stars,  and  you  will  feel  the  warm 
tears  wetting  the  face,  the  heart 
will  expand,  and  the  blood  will 
have  a  lighter  flow  in  the  veins. 
But  the  mind  must  be  tranquil ! 
And  such  had  Clarice  and  Astorre; 
they  had  for  a  moment  forgotten 
the  dark  future  that  threatened 
them.  May  they  be  blessed  ! — may 
the  transparent  veil  that  encircles 
them  draw  them  closer  together, 
and  exclude  them  from  every  senti- 
ment of  mortality. 

It  was  not  thus  with  Lucrezia; 
for  her  that  divine  evening  was  an 
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infernal  night !  She  dared  not  turn 
her  eyes  to  heaven,  or  drink  in  the 
evening  air;  she  closed  her  windows 
to  shut  out  the  breeze  which  seem- 
ed to  freeze  her;  she  could  only 
press  the  powder  in  her  clenched 
fingers,  and  pace  her  apartment 
with  long  and  irregular  steps. 

"  Alas  !"  she  sighed,  "  shall  I  have 
the  heart  ?  "Will  not  this  hand  grow 
heavy  in  taking  the  cup  ?  Shall  I 
not  die  of  horror  to  see  her  swallow 
the  draught?  Shall  I  leave  her 
to  the  mercy  of  that  mysterious 
man  ?" 

Alas ! 

A  ray  of  moonlight,  penetrating 
the  stained  glass  of  the  window, 
threw  across  the  room  a  streak  of 
fire;  it  looked  like  a  long  streak  of 
blood  to  the  excited  Lucrezia.  She 
hid  her  face  in  her  hands;  the 
powder  fell,  and  scattered  on  the 
floor. 

"Go,  go,  infamous  powder!"  said 
she,  tramp1  in  g  it  energetically; 
"  yes,  go  to  the  infernal,  where  you 
would  drag  me;  let  Astorre  have 
the  girl.  Yes,  better  to  die  than 
to  lose  my  soul;  I  will  fly — fly  at 
once.  Oh  !  love,  why  have  I  known 
thee  ?— why  ?     But  I  will  fly." 

And,  overcome  with  emotion,  she 
threw  herself  on  the  bed.  The 
moon  was  hid  behind  a  light  cloud. 
The  room  was  dark.  The  widow 
felt  a  sensation  of  fear  creep  over 
her.  She  clung  to  the  ebony  post 
of  her  bedstead,  and  hid  herself  in 
the  velvet  folds  of  the  curtains. 
Searching  with  one  hand  for  the 
bell-rope,  she  extended  her  arm,  but 
her  hand  met  another  so  burning 
hot,  that  it  warmed  in  a  moment 
her  own  cold  one.  Lucrezia  believ- 
ed herself  under  the  spell  of  an  in- 


fernal fascination,  but  a  squeaking 
voice  was  heard  in  the  darkness. 

"  Courage,  madonna,  courage  !" 

The  lady,  abandoning  that  hot 
hand,  asked,  mechanically: 

"  Who  is  there  ?" 

And  her  voice  and  person  trem- 
bled like  a  leaf. 

"  Your  servant,  madonna." 

"Who  then?" 

"Confucius's  man." 

"  The  hunchback  ?" 

The  hunchback  bit  his  lips  with 
mortification. 

"  Answer." 

"  Yes,  madonna." 

"  And  what  do  you  want?" 

"Speak  low,  madonna;  my  mas- 
ter sent  me  to  your  grace  to  assist 
you." 

Here  he  pulled  a  small  dag- 
ger from  his  belt,  and,  striking  a 
flint  with  it,  he  drew  some  sparks 
of  fire,  which  he  communicated  to 
a  little  resinous  candle;  the  room 
was  filled  with  a  reddish  light, 
which,  reflecting  in  the  face  of  the 
hunchback,  contributed  to  render 
his  pallid  face  and  leaden  eyes  more 
hideous.     The  widow  shut  her  own. 

"  Heavens !  what  do  I  see  ?  It 
is  a  dream,  O,  madonna !  This  is 
my  master's  powder  that  you  have 
trampled  with  your  noble  feet. 
Why  such  scorn,  madonna,  for  sci- 
ence ?  Oh !  fruit  of  so  many  vigils 
and  so  much  toil,  let  me  gather 
thee  up  devoutly!" 

Here,  kneeling  down,  throwing 
his  body  about,  like  a  little  serpent, 
at  the  feet  of  the  widow,  who, 
dressed  in  white,  seemed  like  the 
spectre  of  a  vision,  he  gathered  the 
scattered  powder,  and  quickly  re- 
turned it  to  the  paper,  very  little 
diminished  in  quantity;  then,  bend- 
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ing  his  knee,  and  handing  it  to  the 
lady,  he  said: 

"Banish  all  fear,  madonna.  Does 
your  ladyship  suspect  my  master  ? 
There  is  no  deception.  I  am  here 
as  a  hostage.  I  have  overcome  a 
thousand  perils  to  reach  you.  Here 
I  will  remain  until  your  ladyship  is 
pleased  to  dismiss  me.  Courage, 
madonna  !  Ah !  you  are  the  most 
sensitive  woman  in  the  world  ! 
Then  your  heart  is  capable  of  t!|e 
noble  resolution  of  ceding  to  an- 
other its  dearest  object  ?  Oh  !  ge- 
nerous ! — but  no,  we  will  not  per- 
mit it;  we  will  not  render  you  un- 
happy for  the  rest  of  your  life;  you 
will  take  my  master's  powder,  and 
you  will  be  the  happiest  of  your 
sex." 

The  widow  yielded  to  these  flat- 
tering words,  as  did  Eve  to  Satan. 
She  took  the  powder,  and  bid 
the  hunchback  rise.  He  obeyed, 
and,  taking  one  of  Lucrezia's  white 
hands,  he  imprinted  on  it  a  respect- 
ful kiss,  and  asked  where  he  could 
remain  concealed  until  his  master 
should  arrive. 

"  But  what !"  said  Lucrezia;  "  has 
your  master  given  you  these  orders; 
what  are  you  going  to  do  here  ? — 
Something  diabolical,  perhaps." 

"  Madonna,  I  do  nothing ;  to 
await  my  master  is  not  an  infernal 
proceeding.  If  your  ladyship  does 
not  please  to  allow  me  to  remain 
here  secreted,  when  I  have  arrived 
here  unperceived, " 

"  Then  no  one  saw  your  entrance? 
Assure  me  of  it." 

"  I  swear  it,  madonna,  by " 

"  Enough — enter;"  and  she  point- 
ed out  a  small  closet. 

The  hunchback  entered,  taking 
with  him  his  candle,  which  he  ex- 
tinguished as  soon  as  he  had  squat- 


ted down  on  a  chair  in  his  narrow 
hiding  place. 

The  widow  called  for  lights,  and 
then,  remedying  the  disorder  of  her 
hair  and  dress,  she  descended,  with 
the  poison  in  her  heart,  to  the  royal 
apartments.  In  the  faces  of  the 
company  assembled  tbere,  a  stran- 
ger might  have  perceived  a  kind  of 
dejection.  The  widow's  uneasiness 
increased;  she  could  not  look  Cla- 
rice in  the  face,  while  every  word  of 
the  countess  seemed  to  have  a  dou- 
ble meaning.  Every  look  was  a 
scrutiny.  She  dared  not  speak  for 
fear  the  trembling  of  her  voice 
would  betray  her  emotion. 

The  princely  circle  talked  of  the 
morrow's  sports.  Every  cavalier 
courted  his  lady.  There  were  grace- 
ful games  and  amiable  words.  A 
decided  discontent  was,  however, 
visible  in  the  face  of  Clarice  and 
Astorre,  as  it  was  impossible  for 
them  to  feign.  The  odious  figure 
of  the  Duke,  showily  dressed,  stand- 
ing opposite  them,  apparently  occu- 
pied with  observing*  a  game  of 
chess,  but,  from  time  to  time, 
throwing  his  glance  at  them,  was, 
we  believe,  sufficient  reason.  The 
countess  was  too  cautious  to  show 
the  slightest  indication  of  the  agita- 
tion that  filled  her  bosom;  she  had 
been  able  to  hide  it  from  her  daugh- 
ter, and  still  more  easily  could  she 
do  it  with  the  Duke.  Borgia,  there- 
fore, remained  persuaded  that  his 
projects  were  unsuspected — and 
really  every  one  there  present  was 
ignorant  of  them.  Never  did  time 
seem  so  long  to  Clarice,  and  never 
more  short  to  Lucrezia.  He,  how- 
ever, ran  his  course,  as  is  his  in- 
variable custom,  and  the  hour  for 
retiring  finally  arrived. 

"Now  is  the   decisive  moment." 
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said  Lucrezia,  and  she  entered  their 
sleeping  apartments  with  Clarice. 

Astorre  followed  a  different  di- 
rection, until,  reaching  the  middle 
of  a  long  court,  he  heard  a  low 
voice  calling  his  name,  and  some 
one  caught  him  by  the  mantle.  He 
put  his  hand  on  the  hilt  of  his  dag- 
ger, but  quickly  withdrew  it  on  re- 
cognizing the  voice. 

"Cencio?" 

"  Monsignore !" 

"  What  are  you  doing  here  ?" 

"My  duty." 

"  Explain." 

"I  will  follow  you."  And  they 
walked  to  Astorre's  room. 

"Monsignore,"  said  the  strange 
Cencio,  as  soon  as  they  were  shut 
within,  "  Monsignore,  you  will  not 
sleep  to-night — dress  yourself  in 
your  coat  of  mail ;  take  your  sword, 
it  may  be  you  will  need  it." 

"  You  rave,  Cencio  ;  not  to-night* 
but  to-morrow,  is  the  combat." 

"  Monsignore,  not  to-morrow,  not 
to-night,  but  now,  while  I  speak. 
Here  is  your  Milan  dress — how  beau- 
tiful it  is !  Allow  me  to  put  it  on 
you;  concede  me  the  honor  of  being 
your  servant." 

"  You  frighten  me." 

"Nothing  unfortunate  will  hap- 
pen, thanks  be  to  God.  But  before 
long  you  will  feel  as  much  pleasure 
to  find  yourself  behind  that  coat  of 
steel  as  you  ever  felt  in  a  ball  cos- 
tume, with  your  betrothed  by  your 
side." 

Astorre  put  on  the  armament, 
girded  a  sword  about  his  waist,  and 
sat  down. 

Cencio  was  an  indescribable  man. 
At  that  moment  a  bell  sounded  sad- 
ly on  the  air;  it  was  that  of  the 
Convent  of  the  Capuchins,  near  by. 
A  little  after,  through  the  stillness 


of  the  night,  was  distinctly  heard 
the  sound  of  the  chains  of  the  draw- 
bridge.    Cencio  rose. 

"Monsignore,  do  not  go  from 
here  till  I  call  you."  And  he  hur- 
riedly left  the  room. 

Astorre  was  so  much  accustomed 
to  see  Cencio  work  in  his  favor,  that 
in  spite  of  the  certainty  he  felt  that 
this  time  the  alarm  was  a  false  one, 
he  did  not  dare  disobey  his  com- 
mands. He  sat  on  a  large  wooden 
chest,  and  amused  himself  cutting 
Clarice's  initials  on  its  top  with  the 
point  of  his  sword. 

Clarice,  on  entering  her  room, 
asked  for  something  to  drink.  Lu- 
crezia ran  to  the  closet,  took  from 
thence  a  silver  cup,  poured  in  it  her 
usual  drink,  and  with  a  trembling 
hand  approached  the  love  powder 
to  the  edge  of  the  cup.  The  mus- 
cles of  her  hand,  at  that  act,  seem- 
ed to  grow  rigid — "But  this  cannot 
be  a  crime  ;  she  will  only  forget 
him  ;  no  evil  will  follow." 

With  a  bold  hand  she  dashed  in 
the  powder,  and  gave  Clarice  the 
cup. 

A  little  later  Clarice  reposed  in  a 
lethargic  slumber.  Lucrezia  took  a 
silver  lamp,  and  held  it  to  Clarice's 
face  ;  she  was  pale  as  death  ;  her 
lips  were  of  a  violet  hue,  and  no 
breath  fanned  them.  The  beautiful 
body  was  motionless.  Lucrezia  put 
her  hand  on  the  forehead  ;  it  was 
cold  as  ice. 

"Ah!  she  is  dead!"  And  she  ran 
desperately  to  the  door  ;  but  the 
door  opened  lightly  ;  four  men  en- 
tered, the  philosopher,  two  wrapped 
in  blac':  mantles,  and  one  masked. 

"Who  are  these?"  cried  the  terri- 
fied Lucrezia,  "  who  are  these  ?" 

"  Do  not  disturb  yourself,  ma- 
donna; we  are  here  at  your  service," 
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answered  the  mellow  voice  of  don 
Michele. 

"  Impostor !  did  I  ask  you  to  poi- 
son her?     Are  we  assassins  ?" 

"  Tranquilize  yourself,  gracious 
madonna  ;  the  noble  girl  buts'eeps; 
let  us  enter  and  we  will  restore  her 
fresh  and  strong  ;"  and  he  made  a 
bold  effort  to  enter  the  room. 

In  vain  the  widow  resisted  the 
man  ;  her  arm  was  weak;  he  passed; 
in  her  repentance,  she  would  have 
called  for  succor,  if  the  man  in  the 
mask  had  not  said  to  the  philoso- 
pher : 

"Courage,  don  Michele — less  de- 
lay." 

The  words  don  Michele  enlighten- 
ed the  widow.  She  perceived,  ah ! 
too  late !  that  she  was  the  accom- 
plice of  a  black  machination.  Half 
crazy,  she  tried  to  escape  ;  but  the 
man  in  the  mask  would  not  permit 
it.  He  gave  a  sign ;  one  of  the 
men  threw  his  mantle  over  her  head, 
and  bound  it  so  tightly  about  her 
neck  as  almost  to  deprive  her  of 
breath.  The  other  two  men  rushed 
through  the  room,  drew  Clarice  from 
the  bed,  and  covering  her  with  a 
black  cloth,  they  set  out  for  a  short 
stair-case  near  by. 

Through  the  rest  of  the  palace 
reigned  perfect  silence. 

Don  Michele,  in  passing  out  with 
their  precious  burden,  said  to  poor 
Lucrezia,  in  a  jesting  tone,  "Ma- 
donna, cover  yourself  well ;  the  hu- 
midity of  the  night  does  not  suit 
your  fair  cheek  ;" — and  away  they 
went  at  the  side  of  the  mask.  But 
don  Michele's  bad  genius  was  with 
him.  The  little  troop  was  passing 
through  the  passage,  lighted  by  two 
dark  lanterns,  and  a  light  echo  re- 
peated the  slight  noise  of  their  steps. 
They  were  just  about   to   pass   be- 


yond the  tower,  when  they  were 
confronted  by  a  number  or  torches, 
and  a  band  of  armed  men.  In  front 
of  all,  carrying  a  torch,  was  the  poor 
Cencio.  At  that  sight  the  man  in 
the  mask,  who  was  no  other  than 
the  Duke,  felt  a  sudden  fear  and  a 
cold  sweat  bathed  his  face.  He,  so 
powerful,  so  feared,  was  more  star- 
tled at  seeing  that  miserable  mendi- 
cant than  at  confronting  the  armed 
men  whom  he  accompanied.  Eage 
so  blinded  him  that  he  could  see 
nothing  but  that  spectre.  He  raised 
his  poignard  against  the  figure;  but 
a  powerful  hand  arres'ed  his  arm 
with  such  force  as  almost  to  break 
the  bone.  Once  before  the  Duke 
had  felt  that  grip — it  was  t  e  same 
person  who  then  prevented  him 
from  commuting  a  homicide — Ma- 
saccio.  This  time  Masaccio  would 
have  finished  the  assailer  ;  but  Cen- 
cio, liberated  from  peril,  turned  to 
Masaccio  : 

"  Oh,  Masaccio !  this  is  the  second 
time  you  have  saved  my  lite ;  re- 
place your  dagger — the  time  is  not 
yet  come." 

In  spite  of  this  warning,  the 
young  mountaineer  did  not  seem 
disposed  to  lose  his  prey,  which  he 
held  with  all  the  power  of  his  tre- 
mendous strength,  so  that  the  Duke 
was  unable  to  move.  In  vain  he 
cried  to  his  men  to  lay  down  the 
girl,  and  liberate  him  ;  they  had  al- 
ready been  obliged  to  abandon  her 
to  the  arms  of  a  cavalier,  who  had 
rained  repeated  blows  with  his  bat- 
tle-axe on  the  cut-throats,  one  of 
whom  was  begging  for  bis  life,  while 
the  other  had  fallen  never  to  rise 
again. 

Astorre  had  put  his  Clarice  in  a 
place  of  safety.  The  blows  that  don 
Michele's  men   had  given  him  had 
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produced  no  more  effect  than  if  they 
had  been  aimed  at  a  stone  wall,  ex- 
cept to  produce  a  ringing  sound 
like  a  bell.  Cencio  had  thought  of 
everything.  Astorre,  armed  with 
his  coat  of  mail,  could,  without  run- 
ning any  risk,  become  the  hero  of 
this  adventure,  and  once  more  res- 
cue Clarice  from  peril. 

In  the  meantime,  a  fierce  combat 
was  going  on  between  the  ecclesias- 
tical party  and  don  Michele's  cut- 
throats. Don  Michele  gave  proof, 
in  that  narrow  passage,  of  a  valor  of 
which  one  would  have  believed  him 
incapable,  but  rage  gave  him  incre- 
dible strength — he  was  the  old  wolf 
caught  in  a  trap.  He  saw  the  Duke 
and  himself  reduced  to  the  necessi- 
ty of  fighting  for  their  lives  in  a  pas- 
sage so  narrow  as  scarcely  to  permit 
the  handling  of  a  sword.  It  seemed 
to  him  the  moment  had  arrived  when 
all  hope  for  the  future  must  vanish. 
Adieu  to  the  conquest  of  Romagna; 
adieu  to  the  possession  of  gold  and 
beautiful  women — all  now  was  finish- 
ed for  him,  and  he  found  himself  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  hated  him 
more  than  death  itself.  In  the 
midst  of  his  misfortunes,  the  idea 
of  making  use  of  the  proud  name 
of  Csesar  Borgia  came  to  his  mind 
as  a  useful  talisman  ;  but  he  hesitat- 
ed to  compromise  a  name  so  respect- 
able, while  the  possessor  of  it  dis- 
dained to  use  it  for  his  own  salva- 
tion. While  he  was  making  these 
reflections,  and  defending  himself 
against  a  soldier,  the  long  sword  of 
another  found  its  way  to  his  left 
arm,  cleaving  it  to  the  elbow  in  a 
vertical  line.  Though  the  wound 
was  not  a  dangerous  one,  the  pain 
was  severe  enough  to  cause  him  to 
sink  fainting  to  the  ground.  One 
of  the    men    then    manacled    him, 


while  the  others  began  to  search 
him,  saying  that  he  had  made  so 
much  at  the  fair,  he  must  have  some 
plunder,  about  him.  In  fact,  after 
raising  don  Michele's  black  tunic, 
they  found  a  large  leatl.er  purse  full 
of  gold.  No  one  thought  of  bind- 
ing up  the  wound.  At  this  point 
the  Duke  made  a  desperate  effort  to 
liberate  himself  from  the  robust 
hands  of  Masaccio,  and  without  giv- 
ing him  time  to  parry  the  blow,  suc- 
ceeded in  sending  his  dagger  to  Ma- 
saccio's  heart. 

Masaccio  immediately  fell,  with  a 
heart-rending  cry;  the  Duke  ran 
precipitately  through  the  dark  pas- 
sage, without  hindrance  from  any 
one;  he  descended  the  siair-case, 
and,  having  gained  the  open  door, 
st  pped  a  moment  to  recover  his 
breath,  and  collect  his  ideas;  then 
he  continued  his  way,  with  his 
drawn  sword  in  hand.  He  made 
for  the  bridge,  hoping  that,  in  the 
confusion  caused  by  the  last  arrival, 
it  might  have  been  left  down,  but, 
the  sentinel  of  the  tower  having 
seen,  by  the  clear  light  of  the  moon, 
a  ierocious  figure  on  the  terrace,  he 
called  to  arms,  and  at  the  same 
moment  fired  his  arquebus.  The 
ball  came  very  near  splitting  the 
Duke's  brains,  "but  merely  grazed 
the  feather  of  his  bonnet,  and  fell 
into  the  ditch. 

The  Duke  bent  down,   dragging 

'  DO         O 

himself  along  on  his  hands  and 
knees  to  the  edge  of  the  wall.  The 
sentinel's  firing  and  call  to  arms 
brought  on  the  terrace  a  good  num- 
ber of  archers.  The  Duke  saw  him- 
self lost,  without  some  desperate 
effort.  The  ditch  that  encircled  the 
castle  was  swollen,  aud  full  of  wa- 
ter. An  idea  presented  itself,  and, 
following    it    immediately,    he    let 
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himself  fall  in  the  water,  announc- 
ing to  his  persecutors,  by  the  noise 
of  the  plunge,  that  for  that  time 
their  prey  had  escaped.  The  ser- 
geant, furious  at  the  escape,  order- 
ed his  men  to  shoot  their  cross- 
bows at  the  fugitive,  but  he,  being 
an  expert  swimmer,  laughed  at 
their  futile  efforts,  and  soon  gained 
the  opposite  bank. 

Scarcely  had  he  put  his  feet  out 
of  the  water  when  the  most  horrid 
blasphemies  issued  from  lis  lips,  in 
place  of  thanks  for  his  escape  from 
peril,  and  a  tremendous  impreca- 
tiou  was  launched  against  the  cas- 
tle. He  swore  that  the  flames  of  it 
should  dry  his  garments,  but  there 
were  not  in  Forli  more  than  ten  or 
twelve  men  subject  to  his  orders;  at 
this  thought  he  bit  his  lips  until 
the  blood  spirted  from  them.  He 
swore  that  his  shame  should  be 
washed  out  in  the  blood  of  Clarice, 
the  countess  and  Aston  e.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  describe  the  aspect 
of  the  Duke  at  that  instant.  His 
eyes  were  as  bloody  as  those  of  a 
wounded  woif.  His  hair  hung  in 
ropy  coils,  dripping  with  water,  and, 
being  without  his  bonnet,  formed 
an  infernal  head-dress  to  his  ghast- 
ly face,  resembling  a  brood  of  ser- 
pents raising  their  threatening 
heads.  With  the  rest  of  his  cos- 
tume in  equal  disorder,  he  arrived, 
weak  and  faint,  at  his  lodging, 
where  his  faithful  attendants  await- 
ed him,  not,  however,  expecting 
him  in  that  plight,  nor  without 
company.  Jacopo  drew  beck,  fright- 
ened at  seeing  his  lord  in  such  a 
condition.  He  cai:ied  an  assistant; 
they  took  him  by  the  arms,  and, 
undressing  him,  put  him  to  be,$l; 
then   they   dried  and  combed  his 


hair.  The  Duke  suffered  it  all  with- 
out a  word.  After  a  short  rest  he 
ate  a  little  supper,  and  then  wrote 
to  d'AUegre  and  Dionigi.  At  dawn 
the  door  that  opened  on  the  road 
to  Cesena  was  unlocked,  and  a 
troop  of  men  and  horses  passed 
out.  The  sergeant  asked  who  went 
out  of  the  city,  to  which  a  deep 
voice  responded: 

"  Csesar  Borgia,  Duke  of  Valen- 
tino." 

When  Cencio  saw  Masaccio  fall 
to  the  ground,  a  deep  groan  escap- 
ed him,  and  his  face  became  inun- 
dated with  tears. 

"  Poor  Masaccio,"  he  exclaimed, 
"  thou  didst  not  merit  this.  Alas! 
this  is  the  second  time  that  thou 
hast  saved  my  life,  and  I  cannot 
save  thine.  Thou  wilt  die  in  the 
flower  of  thine  age,  after  having 
lived  a  life  of  crime  !" 

Masaccio  asked  for  a  priest  and 
a  drink  of  water. 

"  A  priest !"  responded  Cencio  ; 
"  my  son,  it  is  impossible  to  reach 
one  in  time." 

"  The  water  ?  May  this  last  de- 
privation be  an  offer  to  the  merciful 
God." 

"Yes,  my  son!" 

Masaccio  tried  to  raise  himself  on 
one  elbow,  but  that  arm,  before  so 
strong,  would  not  bear  the  weight 
of  his  body. 

"Cencio,  raise  me;  put  my  head 
on  your  knee,  that  I  may  expire — 
beseeching — God — " 

The  men  of  the  Holy  Inquisition, 
accompanied  by  the  archers,  had 
taken  don  Michele  away.  In  the 
narrow  passage  remained  Cencio, 
with  Masaccio  dying  at  his  knee;  a 
torch,  stuck  in  a  heap  of  corpses, 
lighted  the  scene. 
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"  Cencio !"  said  tho  dying  voice 
of  Masaccio,  "  will  God — pardon — 

my  sins  ?     Alas!" 

And  Cencio,  kissing  him  on  the 
head,  answered: 

"  Think  of  the  penitent  thief; 
God  is  merciful." 

"  Oh  !  Cencio,  they  are  after  me ! 
— the  demons;  here  they  are — here 
they  are !"  Then,  shutting  his 
eyes:  "  No,  no  ! — an  angel — pre- 
sents a  great  book.  Oh  !  Cencio — 
I  am  saved — it  is  written — par- 
don— "  and  he  expired. 

"  Oh  !  Masaccio,  thou  art  no  more 
of  this  world;  pray  for  the  poor 
pilgrims  here — Amen!" 

Then,  bending  over  that  lifeless 
face,  he  kissed  it  again  tenderly, 
and,  leaving  the  candle,  he  vanish- 
ed in  the  shadows  of  that  dark 
passage,  reciting  the  offices  for  the 
dead. 

And  C'arice,  all  sleeping,  pale, 
pale,  with  her  tresses  scattered  on 
her  shoulders,  you  would  have  call- 
ed her  one  of  the  Greek  Venuses, 
painted  by  Apelli.  And,  perhaps, 
from  her  features  Sanzio  took  the 
sweetness  that  breathes  in  his  vir- 
gins and  augels. 

The  young  girl  reposed  on  her 
mother's  bed.  Astorre,  yet  in  his 
suit  of  steel,  was  standing  by  one 
side  of  the  bed,  bending  one  knee 
to  the  earth,  and  grasping  with 
convulsive  joy  one  of  Clarice's  in- 
animate hands,  bathing  it  with 
tears  and  kisses;  on  the  other  side 
stood  the  majestic  Caterina  Sforza, 
who,  with  the  same  anxiety,  the 
same  lovingness,  interrogated  with 
her  eyes,  as  words  would  have 
trembled  on  her  lips.  And  the 
doctor,  in  a  long,  black  gown,  with 
large,  lcose  sleeves,  and  a  little 
ebony  stick  in  one  hand,   having 


more  the  air  of  a  magician  than  a 
doctor  of  medicine,  held  Clarice 
closely  by  the  one  wrist  without 
emitting  a  word,  or  looking  any 
one  in  the  face.  Long  and  repeat- 
ed, but  suffocated  sobs,  disturbed 
the  silence  of  that  chamber;  they 
issued  from  the  unhappy  Lucrezia 
Morosino,  who  incessantly  accused 
herself  of  having  killed  Clarice. 
Entrance  to  that  chamber  was  for- 
bidden to  the  most  intimate  mem- 
bers of  the  court.  Finally,  after  a 
long  pause,  the  Galena  of  Forli 
opened  his  mouth,  but,  as  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  fifteenth  century  had 
probably  received  from  their  pre- 
decessors a  heritage  of  importance, 
he  said  not  a  word  until  he  had 
coughed  and  sneezed  several  times, 
when  he  commenced: 

"  IlMstrissima  and  eccellentissima, 
madonna — " 

"  Is  there  danger,  master  ?  Speak 
for  charity." 

"  There  is  great  peril  to  the  vis- 
cere — quia — " 

"Less  Latin,  for  charily,  mas- 
ter." 

"But  without  aphorisms,  ma- 
donna— " 

A  new  interrogator,  more  deci- 
sive than  the  countess,  forced  the 
poor  doctor  to  speak  plainly;  this 
was  Astorre,  who,  wringing  the 
doctor's  wrist  with  his  iron-gloved 
hand,  and,  leaving  the  marks  of  his 
fingers  deep  in  the  flesh,  cried: 

"  Master,  how  does  she  do  ?" 

"  There  is  no  danger." 

That  sweet  response  awoke  the 
countess  from  the  apathy  in  which 
she  had  fallen,  and  which  was 
nothing  else  than  that  trembling 
state  between  hope  and  fear  that 
agitates  the  breast  when  we  are 
near  the  sick  bed  of  a  loved  one. 
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But  those  words  had  broken  the 
ice  of  that  pathetic  scene.  The 
countess  shed  great  tears  of  joy; 
then,  throwing  herself  on  the  dear 
girl,  she  covered  her  with  kisses, 
leaving  Master  Agapito  to  evapo- 
rate in  a  cload  of  nonsensical  aphor- 
isms; in  fact,  Master  Agapito,  the 
court  doctor,  was  sufficiently  learn- 
ed to  perceive,  after  an  hour's  ex- 
amination, that  a  sophorific  was 
not  a  poison.  But  the  science  had 
not  irade  much  pi  ogress  in  those 
days.  Clarice  opened  her  brilliant 
eyes. 

Astorre  took  a  gold  necklace,  and 
put  it  on  the  doctor's  neck,  who 
said  to  him : 

"  It  is  only  just,  monsignore,  to 
pay  the  invalid  whose  pulse  you 
have  felt;"  and,  so  saying,  he  sus- 
pended the  chain,  aDd  congratulat- 
ed himself  more  on  its  weight  than 
on  the  beauty  of  its  workmanship. 
Then  there  was  joy — tender  words, 
and  happy  exclamations  through 
the  court,  as  the  recovery  of  Clarice 
was  considered  a  special  gift  of 
heaven.  And  she,  yet  prostrate, 
turned  those  beautiful  eyes  in  an 
indescribable  way  to  her  mother, 
and  then  to  her  lover;  then,  as  if 
awaking  from  a  long  and  painful 
dream,  she  asked  with  a  weak  voice 
why  she  found  herself  there,  in- 
stead of  in  her  own  bed — what  was 
the  cause  of  her  mother's  emotion, 
of  Astorre's  being  armed,  and  many 
other  questions  with  a  childish 
grace  that  increased  the  charms  of 
the  spiritual  creature. 

And  to  all  these  questions  came 
long  and  circumstantial  answers 
about  her  being  dragged  away,  and 
the  fight  in  the  passage,  as  it  is  sweet 
to  amuse  oneself  with  talking  of 
peril  when   the   danger  is  passed, 


and  to  prolong  the  joy  by  dwelling 
on  the  risk. 

A  profound  silence  was  observed 
in  regard  to  the  Duke,  so  great  was 
the  fear  awakened  by  this  man's 
name,  though  no  one  doubted  he 
was  the  instigator  of  the  affair,  as 
from  the  first  every  one  believed 
him  the  assassinator  of  his  brother, 
the  Duke  of  Candia.  In  the  mean- 
time, it  became  known  through  the 
city  that  Madonna  Clarice's  life  had 
been  in  danger,  through  the  machi- 
nations of  the  necromancer,  who 
had  made  such  a  stir  at  the  fair  and 
at  the  co'irt,  by  the  orders  of  one 
whose  name  was  only  to  be  whis- 
pered. Clarice's  life  and  Lucrezia's 
honor  were  saved. 

About  the  same  time  that  the 
beautiiul  Clarice  opened  her  eyes, 
another  person  did  the  same,  called 
to  life,  not  by  the  aphorisms  of 
Master  Agapito,  but  through  the 
exertions  of  the  keeper  of  the  se- 
cret prison  of  the  castle,  the  sa- 
vage Zerino;  this  was  don  Michele. 
The  keeper,  tired  of  his  long  in- 
sensibility, had  poured  vinegar 
enough  down  his  throat  to  ei  her 
kill  or  restore  him.  To  the  many 
questions  don  Michele  asked  on  re- 
covering his  senses,  he  received 
cruel  responses. 

"Thank  God!  you  are  resusci- 
tated, dog  of  a  Jew  or  Turk,  since 
you  certainly  are  no  Christian." 

Don  Michele  sat  on  a  miserable 
bed  of  straw. 

"I  am  well  tired  of  staying  here; 
in  short,  it  is  not  of  much  conse- 
quence who  you  are,  as  it  is  easy 
enough  to  see  you  are  a  rogue; 
only,  as  it  is  necessary  to  have 
charity  for  all,  I  stayed  here  to  no- 
tify you,  that,  at  this  hour  to-mor- 
row, you  are  to  be  roasted  alive. 
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Don  Micholc  comprehended  all 
the  horror  of  his  situation;  he  did 
not  know  whether  the  Duke  was 
dead  or  wounded',  and  he  dared  not 
ask.      He   saw,   however,   that  his 


own  ruin  was  inevitable;  he  opened 
his  lips  to  pray  for  mercy,  but  Ze- 
rino  turned  his  back,  and  shut  the 
prison  door,  saying: 

"  The  devil  give  you  his  blessing." 


DEAD  UNDEE  THE  EOSES. 
A  NOVEL. 


BY   MISS    NELLIE    MARSHALL, 

Authoress  of  "Eleanor  Moreton,"  "  Electra,"  £e. 


CHAPTEE  XII. 

"WHEN  THE  HEAVENS  LOOK  TROUBLED 
THUS,  EARTH  CAN'T  BE  LONG  AT 
PEACE." 

The  summer  months  had  passed 
away  in  festivals  and  mirth,  and  like 
the  birds  that  wing  their  flight  south- 
ward, when  the  winds  first  whis- 
per of  winter,  so  the  gay  and  gaudy 
companies  at  the  Springs  migrated 
to  the  city  when  the  first  warm  kiss 
of  autumn's  sun  lit  the  forests  with 
a  glow,  and  purpled  the  wealth  of 
the  vineyards. 

Ion  Maybury,  surrounded  with 
luxury  that  rivaled  the  splendor 
of  Oriental  harems  or  European 
courts,  and  attended  at  every  foot- 
step by  adulating  throngs,  had  wea- 
riedly  watched  the  season  pass. 
"What  to  her  was  all  the  song  and 
dance,  and  mir.h  and  wine? — what 
to  her  the  glare  and  glitter  of  the 
world's  gay  pageantry  ?  The  crown- 
jewel  of  love  had  never  been   laid 


upon  her  brow — had  never  even  been 
hidden  in  her  treasure-casket  of  me- 
mory— the  "  open  sesame"  of  love 
had  never  been  either  whispered  or 
sung  at  the  closed  castle-gates  of 
her  heart — though,  like  lonely  Ma- 
rianna,  she  kept  watch  and  ward  in 
the  lone,  gray  tower  beyond  the 
moated  gorge !  Triumphs  were  but 
Apples  of  Sodom  to  her — and  her 
writhing  lips  and  sick  soul  mocked 
at  the  gay  grace  with  which  she 
wielded  her  sceptre  over  her  throng 
of  "  waiting  worshippers."  And  that 
she  did  so  wield  it  was  the  most 
convincing  proof  of  her  misery.  She 
was  naturally  of  a  very  retired  na- 
ture, and  turned  from  even  the 
thought  of  the  pomp  and  circum- 
stance of  fashion  and  power,  with  a 
shudder,  just  as  a  sweet  violet 
shrinks  back  to  its  leafy  covert  from 
the  too  bold  glances  of  the  sun — just 
as  the  delicate  mimosa  folds  its  verd- 
ant pendants  up  from  the  roughness 
of  the  human  touch.     She  naturally 
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loved  shade  and  solitude  ;  natural- 
ly pulsed  and  panted  for  the  fresh 
green  of  meadow  lands  and   broad 
fields,  for  the  t3ool  shadows  of  dense 
forests,  and  quiet  grottoes,  and  the 
ripple  of  peaceful  waters  ;  natural- 
ly, as  Proserpina,  when,  in  the  glow 
and  glare  of  Plutonian  realms,  she 
sighe  1  for  the  Euna  meads  of  her 
girlhood,  where   she   had   gathered 
the  dewy  blooms  of  spring,    where 
long,  golden  summer  afternoons  she 
had  watched  the  day  di3  among  the 
grasses  that  would  never  be  green 
for    her    again.      She    could    have 
found,  if  happy,  every  want  of  art 
and  nature  supplied  in  her  beautiful 
home,  afar  off  from  the  moving  mul- 
titude ;  but   miserable   in   her  pri- 
vate life,  she  was   only   calm  when 
the  eyes  of  the  gay,  little  world  were 
on  her ;   she    received    satisfaction 
only  from  its  applause,  and  realized 
only  in  it   that  life  was   not   colder 
and  more  desolate  than  death.     In 
her  blighted  and  miserable  existence 
she  could  see  no  sunshine,  know  no 
gladness ;  yet,    as   blessings   some- 
times  come,  all  the   sweeter  from 
being  unexpected,  a  free,  glad  friend- 
ship had  been  born  in  Ethel  Zane's 
heart  for  hor,a  friendship  that  touch- 
ed her  wounded   soul  like   balm — ■ 
that  could  soothe  and  alleviate,  but 
might    never  cure.     Ethel  was  al- 
most a  constant,  and  always  a  wel- 
come guest  and  visitor  at  La  Foret, 
and  had   been  for  some  days  with 
Ion  when  the  season  announced  its 
departure  by  the  broken  cliques  of 
several  exclusives.     They   sat   now 
in  Ion's   boudoir,  talking  confiden- 
tially,  as   only   two   loving,   warm- 
hearted women  can  talk  when  alone 
with   each   other.      Ion's  face  was 
colder,  sterner,  thinner,  than  when 
she  stood    in    sheen   of  satin   and 


glimmer  of  pearls,  under  the  flash- 
ing  chandeliers    in    the    iridescent 
draperied  hall,  on  the  night  of  the 
grand  June  ball  at  Drennon.     And 
the  fainting,  ghastly  pallor  that  lay 
upon   her  from   chin   to  temple,  so 
strangely  at  variance  with   the  da- 
massin-covered  furniture,  and  rose- 
lined,    lace-draped    windows,    with 
their    flowers,    and    gold-fish,    and 
birds,  by  which  she  was  surrounded, 
so  strangely  in    contrast   with    the 
fresh,  eager,    uplifted    countenance 
of  her  friend,  must  have  been  such 
as    lay    upon     the     brow     of    Je- 
sus,    when     toiling     through     the 
wierd,    solemn    shadows,  that   Irng 
above    the     grey    olives    of    silent 
Getnsemane. 

"You  must  not  mistake  me,  Ethel," 
she  said,  sadly;  "I  am  not  possessed 
of  the  angelic  nature  you  confess 
thinking  mine.  I  have  daring  im- 
pulses— a  reckless  heart,  but  not  a 
coward  one,  and  only  to  my  mother — 
Heaven  bless  her — are  the  rough- 
nesses of  my  nature  smoothed  for 
her  gentle  hand's  caressing.  She 
would  tell  you  I  have  no  faults  ;  but 
they  are  here,  all  the  same.  Her 
smile,  like  moonlight,  hallows  even 
a  ruin — and  blind  with  its  own 
brightness,  cannot  see  my  soul  is  not 
so  fair  as  when  first  it  looked  to  her 
and  God." 

"Dear  Mrs.  Maybury — Ion,"  re- 
plied the  warm-hearted  girl,  putting 
her  arms  caressingly  around  that 
form,  sitting  so  stately,  even  while 
the  hidden  heart  was  wrung  with 
despair — "  don't  talk  so !  You  can't 
make  me  believe  that  you  are  hard, 
and  cold,  and  stern — that  you  are 
disagreeable,  high-tempered  and 
scornful,  for  I  know  you  are  not ! 
I  know  you  are  an  angel !" 

Ion  smiled  drearily,  and  smooth- 
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ed  the  brown  braids  nestling  against 
her  shoulder,  while  she  said,  in  a 
mournful  voice: 

"  Child,  you  are  a  gay,  glad,  hap- 
py enthusiast!  Sorrow  is  unknown 
to  you.  Pray  God  you  may  never 
learn,  as  I  have  done,  that  a  heart, 
like  a  lonely  bird,  with  shattered 
wing,  may  yet  sing  amid  the  new- 
born blooms  of  morning,  and  that 
that  same  heart,  sorrowing  over- 
much, can  lose  the  fineness  of  its 
feeling,  as  a  hand,  hardened  by  con- 
stant toil,  will  lose  the  delicacy  of 
its  touch  I" 

She  bowed  her  queenly  head,  and 
Ethel  stooped  and  kissed  away  the 
warm  tears  that  fell  upon  the  snowy 
hand  she  held  in  her  girlish  clasp, 
whispering  tenderly,  as  she  did  so: 

"  Oh  !  do  not  weep  thus.  I 
thought  you  were  so  happy — so 
proudly,  gloriously  free  from  all 
earth's  cares  and  sorrows — an  an- 
gel whose  life  was  one  perfect 
dream  of  joy — an  angel,  sinless  and 
sorrowless  as  those  that  nutter  in 
the  silvery  light  of  the  eternal  day  !" 

"  And  now  you  recognize  your 
error! — now  you  see  the  woman 
without  the  conventional  mask,  and 
you  know  her  to  be  madly  rebel- 
lious— -desperately  wicked !" 

Ion  was  like  an  outraged,  insult- 
ed queen,  trailing  the  airy,  lengthy 
folds  of  her  white  robe  de  chambre 
over  the  smooth,  amber-tinted  India 
matting,  as  she  paced  the  floor. 
Her  arms  were  folded  on  her  breast, 
that  pulsed  the  pink  ribbon  at  her 
throat,  like  an  angry  heart — her 
hair,  thrown  carelessly  back  from 
her  pallid  brow,  was  wound  in  a 
heavy  coronal  around  her  shapely 
head,  and  her  eyes,  stony  and  de- 
spairing, as  with  a  settled  sorrow, 
seemed  looking  far  away  into  realms 


beyond  mortal  ken,  all  forgetful  of 
Ethel,  who  regarded  her  with  such 
painful  interest.  It  was  a  glimpse 
"  behind  the  scenes"  Ion,  in  a  cooler 
moment,  would  have  denied  to  that 
fresh,  young  heart;  but,  borne  on 
by  the  memory  of  her  husband's 
scorn,  and  the  despair  of  loving 
him  with  the  passionate  ardor  of 
her  undisciplined  imagination,  she 
wrapped  herself  in  her  grief,  care- 
less of  the  sad  eyes  watching  her, 
as  she  paced  to  and  fro ! 

"Mother  writes:  'You  are  sad, 
despairing;  I  can  hear  the  cry  of 
your  heart  distinctly  as  the  moan 
of  the  wind  in  the  rain.  What  is 
it,  my  child  ?  Come  to  my  heart; 
it  can  comfort  you.'  "  But  no,  no, 
it  cannot ! — it  cannot ! — only  death, 
the  grave,  forgetfulness,  can  com- 
fort me  I" 

Turning  suddenly,  her  eyes  fell 
upon  Ethel,  and  she  cut  short  her 
soliloquy,  by  stepping  quickly  to 
her  side,  saying,  in  an  abrupt,  un- 
natural way: 

"  Don't  stay  here,  my  child,  watch- 
ing my  poor  heart  break !  Go,  and 
leave  me  in  my  sorrow — to  mourn 
as  I  have  lived,  utterly — utterly 
alone." 

"  No,  no,  beautiful,  stricken  Ion, 
not  alone,  for  I  am  here,  and  I  love 
you!" 

Ethel's  arms  were  about  her  neck 
— Ethel's  kisses  and  tears  bedewing 
her    face,    but    her  weakness  had 


'•  My  poor  darling,"  she  said,  soft- 
ly, wiping  the  tears  away  from  the 
large,  lustrous  eyes,  lifted  so  eager- 
ly to  her  own,  "  I  was  wrong  to  ex- 
cite you;  I  did  not  mean  it.  Don't 
cry,  Ethel.  There,  laugh,  and  turn 
these  crystal  drops  upon  your  rosy 
cheeks  into  rainbows  I     Come  I" 
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A  rap  upon  the  door,  and  Cassia 
stood  respectfully  upon  the  thre- 
shold. 

"  Miss  Ion,  Massa  May-bury  says 
he  will  not  be  at  home  before  late 
to-night,  if  then,  and  that  you  need 
not  expect  him." 

"  Tell  your  master  it  is  all  right," 
replied  Ion,  and  her  arms  fell  away 
from  Ethel. 

"And  Miss  Ethel,"  continued 
Cassia,  "  he  says  he's  going  over  to 
Drennon,  and  if  you  have  any  mes- 
sage, or  a  note,  to  send  it  to  him  to 
deliver,  if  you  don't  care  to  be  dis- 
turbed by  coming  down  to  speak 
with  him." 

"I  will  go  down  immediately," 
said  Ethel,  wiping  the  traces  of 
tears  from  her  face,  and  springing 
to  the  glass  to  smooth  her  dark, 
dishevelled  tresses.  "  Will  you  not 
go,  too,  Mrs.  Maybury  ?"  she  added, 
turning  to  lay  her  hand  on  Ion's 
shoulder. 

"No,  dear.  Mr.  Maybury  does 
not  care  to  see  me.  The  message 
goes  to  Mon  Bijou  from  you,  you 
know.  Go  now,  and  I  will  be  down 
after  a  while." 

And  Ethel  followed  close  on  Cas- 
sia's retreating  footsteps.  A  few 
moments  later,  and  her  girlish 
laughter  rang  strangely  through 
those  stately  halls,  wont  cnly  to 
echo  a  gliding  footstep — the  nestle 
of  brocade,  or  the  obsequious  tone 
of  a  menial. 

Ion  sneered  bitterly  as  she  heard 
it,  saying,  in  a  low  voice: 

"  Such  is  life ! — smiles  and  tears. 
Ah !  well,  if  God  truly  fits  the  back 
to  the  burden,  I  do  not  need  this 
gleeful  heart  to  aid  me  in  bearing 
mine,  heavy  though  it  be.  'It  is 
through  woe  that  we  are  taught  to 
reflect,  and  we  gather  the  honey  of 


worldly  wisdom,  not  from  flowers 
but  thorns.'  The  time  for  her  re- 
fection is  not  near;  'nor  is  it  for 
me  to  waken  her,  with  the  know- 
ledge that  all  of  life's  hours  are  not 
sunny.' " 

While  she  mused  thus,  Ethel  re- 
turned, bounding  into  the  room, 
like  a  sunbeam,  that  darts  through 
wintry  clouds. 

"Mr.  Maybury  says,  if  you  do 
not  consider  it  too  much  trouble, 
please  to  step  down  to  the  study. 
He  wants  to  see  you  before  he 
goes." 

Ion's  cheek  flushed.  That  study 
was  a  banned  retreat  to  her — some- 
thing strange  must  have  happened 
— some  sudden  determination,  per- 
haps !  She  hid  her  face,  a  tide  of 
hot  blood  crimsoning  her  neck  and 
brow. 

"  Oh  !  do  go,  Mrs.  Maybury.  He 
seemed  so  anxious,"  said  Ethel,  with 
a  little  blush,  as  she  remembered  it 
was  she  herself  who  had  insisted 
upon  the  interview,  believing  that 
Ion's  sorrow  rose  from  a  matrimo- 
nial dispute,  "which  will  occur  in 
the  best  regulated  families." 

"I  cannot— I  am  en  deshabille" 
she  murmured. 

"  Well,  what  of  that?  Is  he  not 
your  liege  lord  ? — and  besides,  I 
never  saw  you  look  as  beautiful !" 

Ion  thought  a  moment;  then, 
with  a  flushed  face,  said: 

"  Go,  darling — and,  if  he  will, 
ask  him  to  come  to  my  boudoir." 

Ethel  sprang  away,  and  soon 
Ion  heard  his  firm  and  stately  tread 
in  the  hall.  A  low  tap  on  the  door. 
She  stood,  with  bated  breath  and 
sparkling  eyes,  but  sank  into  a 
chair,  pale,  overpowered  with  emo- 
tion, and  scarcely  able  to  articulate, 
when  the  door   opened,  and  Clive 
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Maybury,  with  one  of  his  imperial 
bows,  stood  before  her. 

"  Pray  enter,  Mr.  Maybury,  and 
be  seated.  You  will  pardon  my  des- 
habille ;  but  your  message,  so  start- 
ling— I  mean — so  unexpected — so 
unusual — made  me  believe  your 
communication  was  of  importance 
— especial  importance." 

"No,  madam,"  not  especial  im- 
portance; I  merely  wished  to  say 
Miss  Clare  and  Mr.  Zane  would  re- 
turn this  evening  with  me,  to  re- 
main during  the  autumn,  and  that 
I  hoped  you  would  allow  me  to  pre- 
sent your  compliments  to  them  this 
morning,"  replied  her  husband, 
with  a  provoking  smile,  adding,  as 
he  saw  Ion's  look  of  surprise:  "I 
wished  to  do  this  because  I  under- 
stand that  Miss  Clare  believed  she 
was  unwelcome  during  her  last 
visit  here." 

"Why  so,  sir?  Never,  to  my 
knowledge,  have  I  proved  unwor- 
thy my  position  as  mistress  of  La 
Foret." 

"  A  certain  hauteur — a  coldness — 
you  will  comprehend  me.  I  hope 
you  will  be  more  cordial  in  the 
future." 

Ion  raised  her  lovely  eyes  to  his 
face — 

"Miss  Clare  is  no  favorite  of 
mine;  but,  as  your  friend,  she  shall 
never  find  me  remiss  in  courtesy  to 
her;  and,  whatever  you  may  have 
heard  to  the  contrary,  she  has  never 
found  me  so  in  the  past." 

A  faint  smile  played  about  Clive 
Maybury's  mouth,  and  he  added: 

"And  be  a  trine  less  cordial  to 
Mr.  Zane." 

Ion's  face  flushed  hotly. 

"  Have  I  not  been  perfectly  cir- 
cumspect in  my  conduct,  sir?" 

"  Certainly,    madam.       I   merely 


made  this  apropos  remark,  as  a 
warning,  because  I  know  Dick  Zane 
only  asks  a  smile  from  a  keine  galli- 
arde  to  encourage  him  to  presump- 
tion. His  treatment  of  ladies  is 
gallant,  kind,  undiscrlminating,  yet 
his  respect  for  them  as  women  may 
be  represented  by  Q.  I  do  not 
mean  all  this  as  an  ad  hominem, 
dialectically  given — remember  this. 
I  can't  wait  to  say  more  now.  I 
hope  you  will  greet  our  guests  cor- 
dially.    We  will  be  here  at  sunset." 

Bowing,  he  retired,  but  paused  in 
the  hall  to  hear  a  joyous,  ringing 
laugh — such  a  laugh  as  he  imagined 
Ion  incapable  of  uttering — and 
these  words: 

"Thank  God!  he  feels— he  feels. 
If  he  hates,  he  can  also  love,  and 
he  may  yet  call  me  'Ion  /' " 

"Pshaw,"  he  whispered,  but  a 
clear  light  shone  in  his  eye — a  light 
that  had  almost  something  of  hap- 
piness in  it,  and  he  glided  away. 

The  hours  flew  on,  more  swiftly 
than  any  Ion  had  ever  passed  at 
La  Foret,  for  "Hope  had  struck 
the  cymbal,"  and  every  moment 
was  a  silvery,  echoing  chime.  At 
last,  the  golden  and  purple  canopy 
of  the  dying  sun  was  stretched  over 
the  marble  masses  of  white  clouds 
in  the  West,  and  the  sharp  rack  of 
horses'  hoofs  down  the  avenue 
made  two  eager  hearts  within  that 
stately  home  throb  quickly. 

The  ring  of  laughter — a  woman's 
clear  voice,  mingling  with  deeper 
manly  tones,  the  spring  of  gay 
footsteps,  and  they  were  within 
doors — in  the  drawing-rcom.  Ion 
rose  from  the  sofa,  where  she  had 
been  negligently  reclining,  and  ad- 
vanced to  meet  them. 

"  Miss  Clare—" 

She  bowed,  but  Kuby's  graceful 
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arms  went  up  around  her  neck,  and 
her  musical  voice  said,  close  to  her 
ear: 

"Dear  Mrs.  Maybury!  I  am  so 
glad  to  see  you,  and  you  can't 
imagine  how  jealous  I've  been  of 
Ethel  all  these  days  she  has  been 
with  you !" 

Ion  turned  away  to  her  other 
guests,  only  smiling,  a  cold,  glitter- 
ing smile,  that  played  over  her 
proud,  white  face  with  the  same 
effect  of  winter  sunlight  on  snow. 
Ruby  drew  back  her  arms,  and 
turned,  with  a  pleading,  dumb 
prayer  for  sympathy  in  her  eyes,  to 
Clive  Maybury,  who  stood  beside 
her  carelessly  toying  with  the  scar- 
let tassel  on  her  riding  whip. 

"If  you  are  jealous,"  he  said,  with 
a  peculiar  meaning  in  his  deep- 
toned  voice,  "  prove  it  by  doing 
your  best  to  win  the  recreant 
heart—" 

Ruby  blushed,  and  glanced  de- 
precatingly  at  Mrs.  Maybury,  who, 
turning  suddenly  to  her,  said,  with 
a  suavity  that  became  her  admira- 
bly: 

"  My  dear  young  lady,  you  will 
not  be  prepared  for  dinner  if  you 
do  not  allow  me  to  treat  you  al- 
ready as  a  member  of  the  family, 
and  dismiss  you  to  your  apartment 
— you  will  remember  it — " 

Ruby  gave  a  deep  bow,  and  with- 
drew. 

"  Ion,  thank  you  I"  said  Clive 
Maybury,  glancing  at  Mrs.  May- 
bury's  eyes;  and,  then,  in  a  voice  of 
most  winning  tenderness,  "  You  are 
looking  beautifully  to-night." 

Ion  bowed,  and  turned,  with  a 
soft  glow  on  her  cheek,  to  receive 
the  same  compliment  from  Richard 
Zane.  She  was  well  aware  it  was 
not   unmerited.      She  had   studied 


her  toilette  too  closely  not  to  know 
what  its  effect  would  be.  But  her 
very  lips  paled  when  Ruby  entered 
the  room,  half  an  hour  later,  with 
a  purple  gauze  over  purple  satin, 
shimmering  its  rich  folds  about  her 
voluptuous  form,  with  a  tiara  of 
pearls  confining  her  golden,  glitter- 
ing veil  of  hair  back  from  her  snow 
white  brow,  lit  with  its  dark  and 
luminous  eyes. 

Ion  was  conversing  with  Rich- 
ard Zane,  but  was  still  near  enough 
to  her  husband  to  hear  him  talking 
to  Ruby  Clare,  in  a  tone  she  had 
heard  but  once,  and  that  once  that 
very  evening,  when  he  called  her 
Ion. 

"Poor  fool,"  she  thought,  "and 
did  you  for  one  brief,  ecstatic  min- 
ute dream  he  had  melted?  No, 
he  co aid  not;  he  is  a  bit  of  stone, 
cold  as  the  Sphinx  that  glares  across 
Coptic  sands !  He  thought  to  shame 
me  by  that  softly-spoken  '  Ion,'  and 
he  has !  Henceforth,  he  and  I  are 
two  in  life  as  well  as  spirit." 

Clive  Maybury,  engrossed  with 
his  early  love,  failed  to  notice  the 
swift  changes  of  feeling  on  the  face 
of  his  beautiful  wife,  who  had 
grown  so  dear  to  him,  almost  irre- 
sistibly. But  Richard  Zane  had 
been  more  observant,  and  he  frown- 
ed darkly,  for  he  knew  that  another 
heart  than  his  own  suspiciously 
watched  his  cousin  and  her  mar- 
ried lover.  Ruby's  musical  voice 
smote  Ion's  acute  ear,  like  civilized 
bird-notes: 

"Ah!  Clive,  I  know  I  should 
have  more  faith  commensurate  with 
my  love  for  you,  but  I  have  told 
you  I  am  exacting  as  Shylock,  and 
I  really  am  not  vain  enough  to 
think  I  can  inspire  such  entire  de- 
votion as  my  heart  craves." 
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They  were  bending  over  a  book 
of  engravings,  and  Clive  spoke  so 
softly  that  Ion  could  not  hear,  but 
Ruby's  reply  met  her  ear  distinctly: 

"  Well,  you  do  love  me,  or  never 
sweeter  words  proved  false.  I  have 
been  so  deceived,  so  wreathed  with 
flowers,  and  wounded  by  their 
thorns,  that  it  is  not  surprising  that 
my  once  childish  faith  and  confi- 
dence have  given  place  to  a  dark 
distrust  of  all." 

"Of  me,  Ruby?"  in  that  sweet, 
winning  tone,  so  deliciously  tender 
that  its  sound  even  set  Ion's  blood 
pulsing. 

"  v  o,  not  you,  Clive.  I  still  hold 
your  love,  as  my  white  dove,  to  my 
heart  I" 

Richard  Zane  bent  his  blue  eyes 
keenly  on  the  queenly  woman  at 
his  side,  but  never  one  flush  of 
color  stained  the  ivory  of  her  cheek. 
Only,  when  the  folding-doors  parted 
and  the  servant  said,  "  Dinner  wait- 
ing," she  leaned  a  little  heavily  on 
him  for  that  support  which  her  heart 
just  then  denied  her.  Prudence, 
pride  and  relf-respect,  all  force  a 
wife,  however  unhappy,  to  wear  a 
mask  over  her  tear-dewed  face  in  the 
august  presence  of  society — that 
despot  that  forces  her  to  straight- 
jacket  herself,  though  her  heart  be 
breaking.  If  she  fails  in  this  re- 
quirement— if  a  dimness  should 
come  over  the  brilliancy  of  her 
beautiful  eyes — if  a  great  pulse  of 
wretchedness  should  suddenly  throb 
the  red  from  her  lip,  and  the  rose 
from  her  cheek — the  tortures  cf 
Torquemada  are  too  delicate  and 
refined  to  inflict  upon  her — and, 
like  the  poor,  down-trodden  Mexi- 
can King,  Montezuma,  she  must 
lie  upon  her  bed  of  glowing,  scorch- 
ing   coals,    and    call    them    7'osesl 


The  world  is  very  peculiar;  it  sym- 
pathizes with  a  woman's  sorrows  so 
long  as  she  keeps  them  veiled  close 
as  the  mystery  of  Serapis;  but  once 
let  the  tortured  soul  cry  out — once 
let  the  beautiful  ma^k  be  torn  off 
to  expose  the  tear-dabbled  face  hid- 
den beneath  it,  and  all  the  dainty 
sensibility  lies  dead — all  the  deep 
sympathy  clears  away  like  the  mist 
in  the  morning  sun,  and  Fate  glares 
relentlessly  as  that  same  sun  on 
rainless,  burning  E^yptic  sands  at 
noon.  Ion  understood  this.  Her 
mask  was  of  most  careful  manipu- 
lation and  peculiar  manufacture, 
and  none  imagined  it  to  be  a  mask, 
it  so  delicately  and  perfectly  fitted 
her  pure  Greek  cast  of  feature. 
Oh  !  how  brilliant — how  beautiful 
she  was !  Her  snowy  robes,  her 
rich  laces,  her  flashing  jewels,  the 
crimson  velvet  rose,  rustling  at  her 
throat;  and,  far  above  the  elegant 
appointments  cf  her  toilette,  her 
face,  calm,  proud,  cold — beautiful 
as  that  of  Olympias — but  warmed 
at  the  cheeks  with  a  fiery  glow,  with 
its  gleaming  eyes,  its  expressive 
lips— and,  then,  her  repartee,  her 
laughter,  her  address  !  Ah  !  who 
has  not  felt  thus?  "Who  has  not 
at  some  time  felt  themselves  givo 
way— 

"  To  all  that  frantic  mirth — that  rush 
Of  desperate  gayety,  "which  they 
Who  never  felt  how  pain's  excess 
Can  break  out  thr-s,  think  happiness  , 
Sad  mimicry  of  mirth  and  life, 
Whose  flashes  come  but  from  the  strife 
Of  inward  passions,  like  the  light 
Struck  out  by  clashing  swords  in  fight." 

Clive  Maybury  was  not  blind  to 
all  this.  Once  his  eyes  met  the 
flash  of  Ion's,  and  then  she  turned 
from  him,  with  a  gay  smile,,  to  Rich- 
ard Zane,  who  sat  beside  her;  but 
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the  snap  and  shivering  tinkle  of 
glass  told  him  that  Ion  had  crushed 
the  bit  of  frosted  verre  de  vin  she 
held  in  her  delicate  fingers.  Again 
their  eyes  met — his  beaming  with 
soft,  passionate  light — her's  angry, 
defiant,  scornful.  Then  they  seem- 
ed to  grow  perfectly  oblivious  of 
each  other's  presence,  though  they 
had  but  a  single  thought  between 
tern:  "The  crisis  is  here  at  last," 


CHAPTER   XIII. 

' '  Or  vano 

Savia  su  cio  spender  parole,  e  invese 
Perinetti,  0,  cavalier,  gracche  il  costume 
Spazio  di  favellarti  a  me  concede, 
Che  farti  is  possa  un  umile  preghera." 

Pindemonti's  "  Genevra." 

There  are  some  eager  cravings  of 
the  soul,  some  maddening  pains 
that  fire  the  brain,  some  memories 
that  sting  and  goad  the  throbbing 
human  heart,  upon  which  the  hand 
of  Oybele  alone  can  lay  an  antalgic 
balm.  For  the  first  time  in  her 
young  life,  Ion  Maybury  received 
this  conviction  into  the  inmost  pe- 
netralia of  her  being,  when,  after 
the  retirement  of  her  guests,  she 
sat  beside  an  open  window  in  her 
boudoir,  where  the  vast  expanse  of 
field  and  hill,  ravine  and  meadow, 
that  lay  within  the  limits  of  La 
Eoret  to  the  East,  stretched  out, 
like  a  varied  panorama,  before  her 
mournful  gaze.  The  light  and 
shade  of  land  and  wave  slept  side 
by  side,  where  Kentucky's  sinuous 
stream  rippled  and  gurgled  on  to 
the  sea  through  the  rocky  clefts  and 
gleaming  sands,  rank  grasses,  and 
bits  of  velvety  turf  that  marked  its 
course.  A  curling  mist  writhed  and 
floated  above  it,  at  the  base  of  the 
wooded  heights,  like  a  huge  Ceylon 
anaconda,  and  masses  of  gray  and 


white  clouds  reared  themselves  far 
up  in  the  azure  zenith,  like  airy 
Pisgahs  whose  eternal  solitudes 
were  lit  by  the  silvery  stars  and 
the  clear,  cold  light  of  the  mid- 
night moon,  while  sweet  and  sad  as 
the  solemn  plaint  of  the  Araponga, 
in  the  deep,  tangled  wilds  of  Brazil, 
echoed  the  clear  notes  of  the  whip- 
powil  from  the  briery  brake  where 
the  richest  fern-leaves  grew  and 
the  blue-eyed  violets  slept.  In  the 
moonlight  the  myrtle  mounds  and 
red  geraniums  looked  like  black 
shadows;  while,  unseen,  the  purple 
heliotrope  swayed  its  sweet  censers 
in  the  wind,  and  a  white  jasmine 
nodded  from  the  poplar,  lithe  and 
tall,  round  which  it  had  turner  its 
verdant  sprays.  Ion's  clouded  face 
gradually  cleared  from  its  passion- 
ate, stormy  expression,  &ad  a  calm 
sank  deep  in  her  heart,  which  she 
had  never  enjoyed  since  the  days 
previous  to  her  marriage;  but  it 
did  not  linger  there  long,  for  Me- 
mory is  relentless,  and  she  tips  her 
darts  with  amaritude  that  rankles 
until  the  grass  trails  its  green  above 
her  victims,  and  they  lie  mute  be- 
low. And  Ion,  realizing  her  deso- 
lation, bitter  as  Naomi's,  when  she 
sat,  childless  and  homeless,  under 
the  glaring  sun,  and  cried:  "Call 
me  Marah,  Marah" — looked  abroad 
again,  forgetful  of  the  beauty,  re- 
membering, with  despair  tugging 
at  her  heart-strings,  thafffor  this 
home  she  had  bartered  her  happi- 
ness, gazing  upon  it,  as  Judas  must 
have  turned  his  mournful  eyes  upon 
his  Aceldama,  purchased  with  his 
Master's  blood !  A  gold  and  pearl 
inlaid  accordion  rested  on  her  lap, 
but  her  white  fingers  had  lain  idly 
above  the  ^learning  keys,  as  if  loth 
to  break  the  magic  spell  the  night 
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had  woven.  Now,  accidentally,  a 
movement  woke  the  rich  affetuoso 
"E,"  and  Ion,  unable  to  resist  it, 
slowly  and  plaintively  played  a  pre- 
lude; then  pausing,  as  if  to  gather 
strength  of  voice,  sang  to  the  winds 
that  went  by  with  the  winged  mo- 
ments, to  an  old,  sweet  English  air: 

"  Then  fare  thee  well,  my  own  dear  love, 

This  world  has  now  for  us 
No  greater  grief,  no  pain  above 

The  pain  of  parting  thu  ; ! 

Had  we  but  known,  since  first  we  met, 
Some  few  short  hours  of  blirs, 

We  might,  in  numb'ring  them,  forget 
The  deep,  deep  pain  of  this. 

Yet,  e'en  could  these  sad  moments  last, 

Far  dearer  to  my  heart 
Were  hours  of  grief,  together  pass'd, 

Than  jrears  of  mirth  apart. 

But  no,  a7as  !  we've  never  seen 

One  glimpse  of  pleasure's  ray, 
But  stib  there  came  some  cloud  between, 

And  chased  it  all  away  ! 

Farewell !  my  hope  was  born  in  fears, 

And  nursed  'mid  va.n  regrets; 
Like  winter's  suns,  it  rose  in  tears, 

Like  them,  in  tears  it  sets." 

Yielding  with  a  childish  abandon, 
wholly  touching,  to  her  emotions, 
she  hid  her  face  in  her  hands,  con- 
vulsively weeping: 

"  O !  mother,  mother,"  she  sobbed 
out,  "  if  I  had  only  died — if  I  had 
only  died  ere  this  great  woe  fell 
upon  me !  If  I  could  only  lie  down 
in  my  grave  now,  how  peaceful 
would  be  my  sleep.  Bat  to  live  on 
thus !  Oh !  God  in  heaven !  it  is 
more  than  I  can  bear  !" 

"Ion!  are  you  then,  indeed,  so 
miserably  wretched  ?" 

Clive  Maybury  laid  his  hand  on 
the  bare  shoulder  of  his  wife,  as  he 
spoke,  and  looked  wistfully  down 
on  her. 

"  You  here  ?"  she  cried  out,  pas- 


sionately, starting  up.  "  How  did 
you  enter  ?" 

"  Through  yonder  door.' 

"When?"  she  demanded,  in  the 
same  peremptory  tone. 

"Soon  enough  to  hear  you  in- 
voke God  to  let  you  die,  Ion." 

Again  that  melting  tenderness  of 
voice.  He  reached  out  his  arm,  en- 
circling her  graceful  waist  within 
its  glow,  and  drew  her  close  to  him, 
unresisting,  but  weeping  more  bit- 
terly than  ever,  saying,  in  a  low, 
earnest  voice: 

"I  feel  sorry  for  you,  my  poor 
girl  ;  I  wish  I  could  make  you 
happy  !     Tell  me  what  to  do." 

Ion  sprang  from  his  detaining 
clasp,  and  sank  at  his  feet,  gasp- 
ing: 

"Make  me  happy?  Ah!  then 
murder  me  !  Strike  me  here  !" — 
striking  her  hands  on  her  snowy 
bosom,  which  was  half  unveiled,  as 
she  knelt — "I  do  not  want  to  live! 
I  envy  all  the  dead  in  their  grassy 
graves — I  am  despairing,  mad, 
wretched — I  only  want  to  die !" 

Again  she  hid  her  face  in  her 
hands,  while  her  blue-black  hair, 
unconfined,  swept  around  her  like 
a  mantle,  and  lay  in  a  glittering 
mass  upon  the  floor.  She  seemed 
the  very  impersonation  of  despair. 
Her  husband  stood  looking  upon 
her  until  his  eyes  grew  dim,  and, 
yielding  to  his  emotions,  he  knelt 
suddenly  beside  her,  saying,  sadly : 

"  Ion,  '  Sofri  e  taci*  is  too  stern  a 
motto  for  you!  We  have  no  an- 
ciles  to  fall  from  the  clouds  for  us, 
as  did  the  sacred  shield  of  Mars 
during  the  reign  of  Numa,  and  sor- 
row has  almost  eaten  out  the  "  ex- 
celsior" of  courage  on  your  aegis  of 
life.  You  are  fainting  by  the  way- 
side.    Lean  on  me." 
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She  lifted  her  pallid,  passionate 
face: 

"  Taunt  me  not  with  my  weak- 
ness !  I  am  only  a  poor,  miserable 
woman  at  bes. !  It  is  a  terribly 
hard  lesson  to  learn — 

4  To  suffer,  and  be  strong  !' 

God  knows  I  would  be  adamant,  if 
I  could  !  I  know  I  am  a  blight  to 
your  existence.  I  would  alter  this, 
too,  if  I  had  the  power !  I  know 
you  love  another,  and  that  you  are 
beloved  by  that  fortunate  one.  It 
was  unnecessary  to  come  to  tell  me 
this !  I  heard  all,  as  she  meant 
that  I  should;  but  I  smiled,  while 
the  poison  rankled — smiled  while 
she  paraded  her  happiness  before 
my  weary  eyes — her  lover  robed  in 
the  purple  and  gold  of  royalty,  like 
the  rich  augusticlave  of  Roman 
knights,  crowned  with  an  amaran- 
thine anadem  of  love,  while  I  sat 
desolate!  But  I  am  determined 
now  ! — now  that  all  my  fears  have 
been  confirmed  into  facts !  I  will 
no  longer  harrass  you  with  my  pre- 
sence !  You  have  been  patient  and 
long-enduring,  but  it  shall  be  so  no 
longer!  I  will  go  away— to  my 
mother — anywhere — only  to  leave 
you  free  !  Leave  me  now !  I  pro- 
mise all  this  to  you,  on  my  honor ! 
Go,  and,  when  we  meet  again,  I 
will  be  calmer,  braver;  better.  To- 
night, my  sick  heart  is  like  a  worn- 
out  Acerra — to-morrow,  the  incense 
of  faith  will  burn  again !" 

Clive  Maybury's  face  had  darken- 
ed and  softened  alternately  with  the 
crepuscular  light  and  gloom  of 
mingling  sunset  and  twilight,  while 
Ion,  agitated  and  eager,  had  pour- 
ed out  this  passionate  appeal ;  and 
when  she  ceased,  he  rose,  and,  go- 
ing  to   her    dressing-table,   leaned 


against  it — playing,  in  an  embar- 
rassed manner,  with  an  exquisitely 
carved  alabastrite  containing  attar 
of  roses,  while  he  said,  gently: 

"  I  had  hoped  to  see  you  in  a  dif- 
ferent mood  ! — had  hoped  you 
would  allow  me  to  make  the  amende 
honorable — to  explain — but " 

"  No,  no,  no  ! — explanation  is  un- 
necessary— do  not  attempt  to  ad- 
dulce  my  tonic  of  gall  and  worm- 
wood ! — its  bitterness  renders  it 
anticausotic  to  me,  and  this  is  best 
so.  From  the  ab  initio  of  our  ac- 
quaintance, which,  in  royal  style, 
commenced  upon  our  bridal  day,  to 
this  night,  when  our  unveiled  hearts 
confront  each  other,  I  have  suffered 
a  sort  of  mental  ablepsy — a  specie 
of  amaurosis,  like  Milton's  "  drop 
serene;"  but  the  scales  are  lifted 
now,  and,  in  the  Eternal  Day,  I 
cannot  comprehend  the  misery  I 
have  caused  more  fully  than  I  do 
to-night !  But,  alas !  alas !  I  can 
only  offer  my  regrets — my  tears." 

Clive  Maybnry  slowly  paced  to 
and  fro  the  length  of  the  apartment, 
his  heart  stran  ely  at  variance  with 
the  emotions  which  prompted  him 
nine  months  before,  in  that  same 
room,  to  coldly,  sternly,  wholly  re- 
nounce her.  This  proud,  cold  beau- 
ty whom  he  called  "wile" — this  wo- 
man, who  present ed  the  phase  of  a 
dainty,  glittering  bit  of  ice,  clipped 
from  one  of  the  sapphire  glaciers 
floating  in  Polar  seas — yet  whose 
heart  was,  in  reality,  as  a  parterre  of 
rich-hued  tropical  flowers ;  whose 
passions  were  warm  as  the  blood 
that  fires  the  cheeks  of  the  tawny 
children  of  the  sun,  under  far  south- 
ern skies — this  woman  had  gradu- 
ally, but  unwittingly,  unfolded  the 
radiance  and  purity  of  her  soul  to 
his  gaze — unwittingly  as   the  pas- 
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ion-flower  furls  back  its  purple  pe- 
Ws,  one  by  one,  until  it  displays  its 
"  ci  oss"  of  gold,  lying  like  a  rift  of 
amber-light,  far  down  in  the  per- 
fumed calyx.  Watching  her,  when 
she  believed  him  to  be  wholly  indif- 
erent ;  listening  to  her  pure,  sweet 
ancies,  shrining  themselves  in  ex- 
quisite and  beautiful  metaphors, 
when  she  deemed  him  abstracted  in 
bitter  and  morose  thought,  he  felt 
himself  irresistibly  impelled  towards 
her — to  take  her  to  his  heart — to 
make  her  wholly  and  entirely  his, 
in  spirit  as  well  as  law.  He  felt 
this  too,  without  his  "grande  pas- 
sion" for  Ruby  Clare  being  abated 
in  the  slightest  degree.  To  do  him 
justice,  he  had  been  drawn  irresisti- 
bly into  his  dilemma.  It  is  one  thing 
to  be  wedded  to  a  woman  who  is 
cold  and  hard  as  granite,  and  to  love 
another,  fair  as  the  "silver-towered 
lily,"  floating  on  peaceful  waters, 
who  reciprocates  that  passion,  and 
it  is  entirely  another  thing  to  be  in- 
different and  careless,  when  the  de- 
licious consciousness  forces  itself, 
day  by  day,  that  each  have  shrined 
as  an  "  ideal"  what  is  only  a  man 
after  all ;  and  ah !  what  a  wonder- 
ful my.tery  is  the  heart  of  that  man ! 
A  woman  has  nothing  polygamic  in 
her  love.  The  Utopia  of  her  dreams 
is  the  true  heart,  leal  to  her  alone — 
a  heart  faithful,  devoted,  tender — a 
heart  ever  burning  with  insatiable 
curiosity  to  know  her  better — ever 
yearning  to  be  and  do  all  things  to 
and  for  her.  In  the  Mahabharat  of 
India — in  Zoroaster's  Zend  Avesta — 
that  most  sacred  tome  of  Guebres  and 
Parsees — in  the  sanctity  of  our  Eng- 
lish and  American  homes,  it  is  an  un- 
changed theory — the  love  of  one  ; 
but  man ! — something  on  the  Oliver 
Twist  system — continually  cries  for 


"more,"  "more."  Therefore  it  will 
be  observed  that  Clive  Maybury  was 
only  fulfilling  his  Utopian  idea  by 
yielding  to  the  passionate  emotion 
which  prompted  the  entertainment 
of  two  "  grande  passions"  at  one  and 
the  same  time.  Only  a  man,  after 
all. What  is  so  un- 
earthly, so  beautiful,  as  the  first  birth 
of  a  woman's  love  ?  The  air  of 
heaven  is  not  purer  in  its  wander- 
ings— the  sunshine  not  more  holy 
in  its  warmth. 

Clive  Maybury  murmured  this 
gentle  thought,  as  he  gazed  upon 
Ion,  who  still  knelt  upon  the  floor, 
veiled  by  her  shining  jetty  hair,  and 
her  face  still  hidden  in  her  tremb- 
ling hands.  He  paused  before  her 
finally,  saying,  in  a  calm,  quiet  way, 
that  betrayed  the  strong,  powerful 
control  he  was  wielding  over  him- 
self : 

"  You  say  that  you  will  go  away, 
to  your  mother — that  you  will  not 
harrass  me  with  your  presence — in 
this  determination  you  err." 

Ion  rose  to  her  feet,  and  with  an 
impressive  gesture,  and  a  queenly 
uprising  of  her  bowed  head,  turned 
her  tear-stained  face  towards  him  : 

"Mr.  Maybury,  it  is  useless,  as 
well  as  painful  for  you  and  me  to 
discuss  the  propriety  of  such  an 
action  upon  my  part.  I  am  fully 
resolved  to  remove  every  obstacle 
not  conducive  to  your  happiness, 
from  your  presence,  that  is,  as  far  as 
lies  in  my  power,  and,  first  of  all,  I 
shall  relieve  you  from  my  own  un- 
welcome self." 

"  Ion !" 

But  she  disregarded  the  gentle 
exclamation  in  the  heat  of  her  ovrn 
emotion. 

"  This  going  out  into  the  world, 
with   its   censure   upon  me,  will  be 
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hard  at  first,  I  confess  it ;  but  it  is 
said  that  adderswort  cures  the  ser- 
pent's sting;  and  no  doubt  Time  will 
prove  adderswort  to  my  lone,  deso- 
late heart.  Whoso  has  a  burden  to 
bear,  God  fits  the  back  to  it,  and 
strengthens  the  bearer.  I  ask  not 
your  pity,  in  this,  Mr.  Mayb.ry,  and 
oh!  believe  me,"  clasping  her  hands 
despairingly  together,  "  if  I  had  but 
known  that  you  loved  another — if  I 
dreamed  it — the  golden  curse  which 
has  fallen  upon  your  heart  and  mine, 
with  a  weight  more  oppressive  tban 
that  of  Tantalus,  or  Midas,  who 
starved  amid  his  glittering  posses- 
sions— starved,  as  I  am  doing,  on 
gold — bebeve  me  it  should  have  been 
averted.  But  I  could  not  conceive 
of  the  self-sacrificing  power  which 
you  proved  that  you  possessed,  in 
blighting  your  life,  your  only  hope 
of  happiness,  for  the  simple  render- 
ing of  justice,  restoring  to  a  poor 
girl  that  which  is  so  wholly — wholly 
worthless  to  her.  Forgive  me !  For- 
give me !" 

Olive  Maybury,  affected  too  much 
for  words,  clasped  the  outstretched 
hands  in  his  own  trembling  ones, 
and  bending,  kissed  them  repeated- 
ly. Then  leading  her,  unresistingly, 
to  the  chair,  by  the  open  window, 
which  she  had  so  abruptly  vacated 
upon  his  entrance,  he  begged  her  to 
be  seated,  and,  upon  her  compliance, 
he  stationed  himself  in  front  of  her, 
with  folde.i  arms,  and  bent  head: 
"  Ion,  are  you  not  satisfied  here  ?" 
"  Satisfied !  No  ;  because  I  am 
not  happy.  I  must  go  away — away 
from  all  ihese  dreams  and  memo- 
ries— away  from  all  this  darkness 
and  despair — away  from  you  in  your 
j0y — away  from  Ruby  Clare — away, 
any  waere  to  hide  my  sorrow,  at  last, 


in  the  grave.     No,   I   am  not  satis- 
fied." 

"  Well,  Ion,  be  satisfied — be  hap- 
py !  I  will  be  the  one  who  will  go 
away,  and  grant  you  free  possession 
of  that  which  is  your  own.  You 
must  not,  cannot,  shall  not  leave  La 
Foret  on  my  account.  That  you 
need  change  of  scene,  I  will  admit, 
but  your  guests  cannot  be  summa- 
rily dismissed,  and  you  cannot  close 
your  doors  upon  their  gayeties,  and 
their  friends.  You  have  acted  your 
role  too  grandly,  thus  far,  to  fail  in 
it  now.  You  must  go  on  suffering 
and  bearing,  ad  infinitum,  until  they 
say  'farewell!'  Smile,  smile,  Ion, 
though  your  heart  be  breaking.  You 
belong  to  the  world,  but  your  sor- 
rows belong  only  to  yourself.  And 
now,  listen  to  my  confession,  as,  in 
life,  this  is,  perhaps,  the  last  time 
the  veil  of  formality  will  be  lifted 
between  us — since  you  will  it  so. 
To  tell  you  of  my  past  life — of  what 
beautiful  Ruby  Clare  has  been,  and 
still  is,  to  me,  would  be  mutually 
painful.  Suffice  it  that  I  regret  bit- 
terly that  any  exposition  of  a  love 
which  we  treasured,  should  have 
wounded  or  pained  you.  How  at- 
tache I  I  have  become  to  you,  in 
these  months  we  have  passed  toge- 
ther, beneath  the  same  roof,  it  is 
also  needless  to  assure  you,  since 
you  would  discredit  my  assertion. 
Candidly,  I  confess  to  you,  I  have 
never  loved  you,  as  I  loved  Ruby 
Clare  ;  but  you  are  my  wife — and  I 
believe  now,  and  have  done  so  for 
months,  that  we  could  together, 
som  ^time  in  the  f  ut^re,  learn  to  love 
one  another  with  that  tender  and 
holy  affection  which  knows  no  limit 
in  life,  and  which  the  bissiul  full- 
ness of  eternity  alone  can  bound — . 
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t^at  affection  which  teaches  men  to 
do  and  dare,  to  aspire  and  succeed, 
and  inculcates  in  women  that  holi- 
ness, purity,  almost  etherialism, 
which  the  angels  alone  possess.  Bat 
your  sudden  determination  no  long- 
er to  reside  in  the  same  house  with 
me,  has  cast  this  Chateau  en  Espagne 
to  the  earth.  I  will  go  away  from 
La  Foret  one  clay  this  week  ;  when 
to  return,  you  alone  can  decide,  as 
you  alone  shall.  My  passions  and 
feelings  are  strong  ;  I  cannot  com- 
mand them  in  a  day.  You  are  a 
sensitive,  romantic  woman  ;  too  no- 
ble not  to  keenly,  mournfully  realize 
the  torture  I  inflict  upon  myself  in 
thus  speaking  to  you,  of  emotions  I 
have  earnestly  striven  to  bury  within 
the  deepest  adytum  of  my  own  sad 
heart.  One  thing  I  thank  God  for — 
your  happiness  does  not  depend 
upon  me  for  life  ;  and — and — I  leave 
you  childless." 

These  last  words  he  pronounced 
with  a  lingering  sadness  which 
brought  a  blush  to  Ion's  before  pal- 
lid face  ;  but  it  quickly  passed.  He 
waited  for  her  to  offer  some  opposi- 
tion, some  entreaty  against  his  re- 
solution ;  but  her  lips  were  sealed, 
and  she  remained  firm,  proud,  cold, 
expressionless,  as  those  sweet  Greek 
faces  we  see   carved   on   cameo  and 


cornelian.  A  sudd-en  icy  hauteur 
seemed  to  have  frozen  all  the 
blood  in  her  veins — a  hauteur  that 
fired  Olive  Maybury  more  than 
tears,  or  the  most  naive  abandon 
could  have  done.  She  stood  there 
so  isolated,  so  beautiful,  a  glorious 
statue,  a  per  ect  Psyche,  in  her  half 
unveiled  loveliness,  with  only  the 
soft,  dim  light  from  one  lustve, 
globed  in  rose  and  white  porcelain, 
floating  over  her,  and  in  relief, 
through  the  open  window,  faintly 
seen,  the  cool,  misty,  beautiful  land- 
scape, stretching  beyond,  lit  by  the 
moonlight,  and  made  musical  by  the 
mournful  plaint  of  the  whippowil, 
and  the  ripple  and  gurgle  of  the 
river  rushing  ever  towards  the  sea, 
lying  thousands  of  miles  away,  un- 
der the  eternal  stars,  and  the  blue, 
bending  canopy  of  heaven. 

"My  wife — Ion!"  he  said  hoarse- 
ly, opening  his  arms,  "  coma  to  me. 
You  love  me — you  cannot  deceive 
me — come." 

But  Ion  stood  still,  her  hands 
clasped  tightly,  her  eyes  settled, 
stony,  stern,  as  those  of  the  same 
Sphynx,  glaring  across  Coptic  sands, 
to  which  she  had  that  day  compared 
the  man  who  stood  now  before  her: 

'.'  A  clod  of  clay,  veined  with  a  soul  of  fire. " 


THINE  EYES. 

Thine  eyes,  thy  dark  and  tender  eyes, 
.    Where  thoughts  lie  thick  as  stars  above  ; 
Thy  fervent  lips,  whose  mute  replies 
Give  sweetest  answers  to  my  love. 

Eyes  luminous  as  clouds  that  sleep, 

With  sunlight  tinging  all  their  dark, 
Or  softly  sad  with  yearnings  deep, 

Or  lit  with  love's  elastic  spark.  Mes.  Helen  Kich. 
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TYPES  OF  MANKIND. 


NO.   V. 

Op  all  the  species  of  human  kind, 
the  Esquimaux,  or  green  man  of  the 
Arctic  regions,  is  least  known  to  us, 
and  therefore  has  had  the  least  con- 
nection with  our  civilization,  though 
undoubtedly  superior  to  the  negro 
in  the  scale  of  human  being.  With 
short,  squat  figure,  heavy,  unmean- 
ing face,  green  skin,  and  flat  head, 
however  their  specific  nature  is  dis- 
tinct and  palpable  to  the  senses, 
and  though  we  scarcely  know  any- 
thing in  regard  to  their  specific  fa- 
culties, we  cannot  confound  or  mis- 
take him  in  the  former. 

The  brain  of  the  Esquimaux  has 
never  been  subjected  to  reliable 
scientific  tests  ;  but  that  it  is  larger 
and  more  perfect  than  that  of  the 
negro  would  seem  an  obvious  neces- 
sity, or  he  co'ild  not  exist  at  all  in 
these  bleak  and  barren  regions. 

The  foolish  popular  notion  that 
their  heads  are  flattened  in  child- 
hood, like  most  things  of  the  kind, 
is  without  foundation  in  fact  ;  and 
this  flatness  of  the  head  of  the  Es- 
quimaux is  as  specific  as  the  pyra- 
midal brain  of  the  Mongol,  or  the 
quadrangular  head  of  the  Indian, 
or  the  prognathous  head  of  the  ne- 
gro. Each  of  the  several  species 
has  its  own  specific  formation,  its 
own  specific  brain,  and  its  own  spe- 
cific pelvis  in  the  female,  which  of 
course  correspond,  so  that  the  latter 
cou^d  no  more  give  birth  to  the 
brain  of  any   other,   save  its  own 


kind,  than  she  could  to  an  ele- 
phant. Mulattoes  or  hybrids  may 
be  born,  for  the  heads  of  each  have 
a  certain  approximation  to  the  pelvis 
of  the  mother,  but  the  specific  brain 
of  a  different  species  is  of  course 
impossible,  and  the  hybrid  offspring 
always  lessens  the  vitality  and  short- 
ens the  life  of  the  mother.  The 
flat  head,  therefore,  of  the  Esqui- 
maux, is  fashioned  and  fixed  by  the 
Almighty  Master  of  Life,  as  uniform- 
ly and  eternally  as  the  color  of  the 
skin,  or  any  other  specific  attribute 
of  its  nature,  and,  it  is  repeated, 
that  while  the  brain  has  not  been 
subjected  to  any  reliable  scientific 
tests,  the  very  necessities  of  its  ex- 
istence infer  its  decided  superiority 
to  the  negro,  who,  in  his  genial 
clime,  and  surrounded  with  the 
spontaneous  products  of  the  earth, 
has  barely  to  stretch  forth  his  hand 
to  eat  and  live.  The  explorers  and 
adventurers,  from  Erobisher  to  Koss, 
like  those  who  have  penetrated  Cen- 
tral Africa,  have  cast  but  little  light 
on  the  natives  themselves;  first,  be- 
cause the  object  was  physical,  not 
human  discoveries  ;  an  I  in  the  se- 
cond place,  because  they  all  of  them, 
even  Dr.  Kane,  have  had  the  absurd 
notion  in  their  minds  of  a  single 
human  species,  and  that  these  Es- 
quimaux, Negroes,  &c,  were  simply 
savage  or  uneducated  Caucasians. 
They  have  told  us  of  their  social 
habits,  their  cabins  of  snow  and 
ice,  their  trained  dogs,  their  cloihea 
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of  the  skins  of  animals,  and  indeed 
of  their  seemingly  fierce  struggle 
for  life  in  these  bleak  regions  ;  but 
they  have  fancied  them  the  same  as 
others  placed  under  such  circum- 
stances, and  suppose  them  merely 
fish-eating  Indians,  who,  if  they 
should  wander  to  our  western  plains, 
would  in  no  respect  differ  from  other 
Indians. 

The  Esquimaux,  or  Arctic  species 
of  man,  of  course  is  adapted  to  the 
zone  or  centre  of  life  where  we  find 
him,  in.  natural  accord  with  the  ex- 
ternal circumstances  that  surround 
him,  and  can  no  more  exist  in  the 
tropics  than  the  negro  can  in  the 
arctic  circle.  Whether  he  is  the 
same  being  as  those  found  on  the 
Asiatic  coast,  we  have  not  sufficient 
data  to  determine;  but  as  some  of 
the  same  Arctic  animals  are  found 
on  both  sides  of  Behring's  Straits,  it 
is  reasonable  to  infer  that  all  the 
human  beings  found  by  white  men 
within  those  polar  regions,  consti- 
tute in  fact  the  same  species.  The 
Indian  of  the  extreme  North-west 
is  confounded  with  the  Esquimaux 
by  travelers  and  explorers ;  but 
though  the  anatomical  differences 
have  not  been  enquired  into,  he  is 
of  course  specifically  as  differont 
as  the  bull-dog  is  from  the  hound, 
and  neither  of  them  could  preserve 
existence  outside  of  their  centres  of 
life.  What  their  number  may 
be  is  wholly  unknown,  but  though 
it  does  not  seem  to  be  as  prolific  as 
other  types  of  mankind,  it  is  proba- 
bly more  numerous  than  is  generally 
supposed.  The  whole  mighty  sub- 
ject of  the  human  creation  is  but 
dimly  perceived  even  by  the  most 
advanced  minds  among  us,  and 
though  the  writer  of  this  has  doubt- 
less paid  more  attention  to  it  than 
any  other  living  man,  he  feels  as  if 


he  were  merely  groping  in  doubt 
and  darkness  on  its  very  edges.  Not 
only  are  our  statesmen,  politicians, 
and  public  writers  utterly  ignorant 
of  it,  but  the  scientific  men  of  the 
Old  World,  so  long  bewildered  and 
deluded  by  the  senseless  dogma  of 
a  single  "  human  race,"  have  only 
recently  turned  their  attention  to 
the  great  subject.  They  are  now,  it 
is  true,  making  amends  for  centuries 
of  darkness,  and  the  labors  of  Hunt, 
Pruner  Bey,  and  their  associates  of 
the  anthropological  societies  of  Lon- 
don and  Paris,  Vienna,  Madrid,  &c, 
will  soon  explode  the  measureless 
nonsense  which  under,  the  name  of 
ethnology,  has  so  long  concealed  ele- 
mentary facts,  infinitely  more  essen- 
tial to  human  well-being  than  all 
the  other  scientific  discoveries  com- 
bined, for  the  last  thousand  years. 
And  when  these  fixed,  fundamental, 
and  everlasting  fads,  that  underlie 
all  possible  human  knowledge,  are 
known  and  comprehended  by  the 
masses,  then  the  wisdom  and  gran- 
deur of  creation  will  be  fully  re- 
vealed, and  a  time  will  come  when 
a  man  picking  up  the  bone  of  an 
animal,  or  the  leaf  of  a  plant,  will 
be  able  to  determine,  not  merely 
what  species  they  belong  to,  as  Agas- 
siz  now  does  in  regard  to  fishes,  but 
to  determine  the  kind  of  animals 
and  plants,  and  soils,  and  indeed  the 
human  species  that  must  belong  to 
this  grand  centre  of  life,  all  of  which 
are  parts  and  parcel  of  a  grand 
whole  as  absolutely  and  necessarily 
as  the  organs,  the  tissues,  the  ele- 
mentary particles,  belong  to  and 
con  titute  the  whole  or  individual 
man. 

Meanwhile,  we  can  only  say  the 
Esquimaux,  or  green  man  of  the 
polar  regions,  exists,  and  clad  in 
skins,  seems  to  us   to   have   a  fierce 
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and  terrible  struggle  to  preserve 
life  in  these  bleak  and  desolate 
wastes  ;  but  this  is  only  seeming, 
for  while  no  other  type  of  man 
could  do  so,  the  Almighty  and  bene- 
ficent Creator  has  adapted  him  to 
his  centre  of  life,  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  his  kind  is  no  more  difficult 
to  him  than  it  is  to  the  negro  of  the 
tropics,  or  indeed  to  the  Caucasian 
of  the  temperate  zones.  But  how- 
ever ignorant  we  may  be  of  this  kind 
of  man,  or  whatever  our  ignorance 
of  the  natural  products  and  uses  of 
these  vast  and  unknown  wastes,  we 
are  this  very  moment  entering  on  a 
field  of  discovery,  and  an  expansion 
of  human  experience  that  few,  if 
any,  dream  of  now,  and  that  may 
lead,  and  that  probably  will  lead,  to 
results  that  shall  vastly  modify  our 
modern  civilization.  Mr.  Seward 
has  recently  purchased  of  Russia  a 
vast  and  literally  unknown  world, 
for  some  ten  millions  of  dollars,  and 
tested  by  the  standards  that  now 
prevail,  and  that  he  himself  puts 
forward,  it  would  no  doubt  be  a  be- 
nefit to  pay  Russia  a  million  per  an- 
num if  she  will  take  it  back,  as  it 
will  probably  cost  about  that  to  keep 
up  garrisons  and  forts,  and  to  sup- 
port a  civil  list  for  the  territory  in 
question.  But  in  total  ignorance  of 
what  he  was  doing,  Mr.  Seward  has 
done  an  act  that  will  doubtless  im- 
mortalize his  name,  and  render  him 
famous  when  all  his  other  acts,  even 
his  direct  association  with  the  "  great 
rebellion,"  shall  be  forgotten  by  the 
coming  generations. 

Las  Casas  did  a  simple,  accidental 
thing,  seemingly  insignificant  at  the 
time,  and  in  itself,  and  which  was 
certain  to  be  done  by  somebody 
about  that  time,  bat  which  brought 
about  such  stupendous  results  that 


his  name  will  be  famous  forever.  He 
proposed  to  bring  a  tropical  race 
from  Africa  to  grow  the  products  of 
the  tropics  ;  and  this  tropical  pro- 
duction furnished  that  mighty  com- 
merce that  has  so  changed  the  mo- 
dern world,  and  modified  our  modern 
civilization.  Without  this  tropical 
labor,  this  negro  race,  thus  intro- 
duced into  tropical  and  tropicoid 
America,  of  course  there  would  have 
been  no  tropical  production,  and 
consequontly  no  modern  commerce, 
no  Havana,  New  Orleans,  Mobile, 
Charleston,  indeed,  in  a  sense,  no 
New  York,  for  the  country  below 
the  Ohio,  and  south  of  the  Poto- 
mac, without  negroes,  would  at  this 
moment  be  a  wilderness,  and  still  in 
the  possession  of  its  aboriginal  pro- 
prietors. 

Las  Casas  saw  nothing,  felt  no- 
thing, knew  nothing,  save  to  relieve 
a  few  feeble  islanders  from  the  op- 
pressive burdens  imposed  on  them 
by  their  Spanish  conquerors  ;  but 
that  sinrple  proposal  resulted  in 
bringing  to  America  the  human 
means  that  God  created,  adapted, 
and  designed  for  cultivation  of  pro- 
ducts essential  to  human  welfare, 
and  which  have  so  vastly  modified 
modern  civilization.  It  was  certain 
to  be  done  sooner  or  later,  of  course, 
for  it  sprung  from  those  necessities 
of  human  existence,  which  we  call 
human  progress,  but  it  was  the  hap- 
py destiny  of  this  man,  Las  Casas, 
to  identify  his  name  forever  with 
that  introduction  of  a  tropical  race, 
that  has  enabled  us  to  cultivate  those 
mighty  tropical  and  tropicoid  re- 
gions, and  thus  to  furnish  products 
that  have  not  only  been  the  pabu- 
lum of  our  modern  commerce,  and 
built  up  those  mighty  cities  that  are 
the  wonder  of  our  times,  on  the  At- 
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lantic  coast,  but  wnich,  in  their  di- 
rect and  beneficial  resu'ts  on  the 
masses,  have  enabled  mechanics  and 
laborers  to  enjoy  existence  beyond 
eveD  that  of  kings  and  nobles  prior 
to  this  so-called  "slave  trade." 

It  is  true,  just  at  this  moment, 
under  the  dominion  of  a  strange 
and  impious  madness,  the  negro  of 
the  tropics  is  rendered  useless  in  the 
growth  and  cultivation  of  these 
great  products  so  essential  to  hu- 
man well-being,  for  the  brain  of  the 
white  man,  and  muscles  of  the  ne- 
gro, are  as  necessary  to  their  culti- 
vation as  the  suns  and  soils,  and 
the  whole  mighty  centre  of  the  con- 
tinent is  rapidly  becoming  a  desert. 
But  this  monstrous  phase  in  human 
destiny  is  temporary,  as  it  is  sense- 
less and  sinful,  and  the  same  neces- 
sities of  human  existence  which  three 
centuries  ago  prompted  the  use  of 
the  means  that  God  has  ordained 
for  human  happiness  and  well- 
being,  will  again  restore  these  now 
desolate  regions  to  their  legitimise 
uses,  and  even  more  rapidly  than 
they  have  been  ruined  by  the  bane- 
ful and  revolting  lunacies  of  the 
day. 

Mr.  Seward  thus,  it  is  repeat- 
ed, is  destined  to  an  immortality  in 
opening  to  his  country  and  his 
times  a  new   world,   an    unknown 


zone,  with  its  fauna  and  flora,  and 
its  human  creatures,  hituerto  un- 
known to  human  experience,  and 
though  it  is  not  likely  to  have  as  ex- 
tensive an  influence  over  the  future 
civilization  of  America  as  the  intro- 
duction of  the  negro  element  by 
Las  Casas,  it  opens  up  before  us 
possibilities,  and  indeed  probabili- 
ties, that  may  well  excite  our  won- 
der. 

T':at  a  new  zone,  an  unknown 
centre  of  life,  with  its  vast  array  of 
beast  and  fish,  and  plant,  and  mine- 
ral, and  more  than  all  beside,  with 
its  human  creatures,  hitherto  totally 
unknown  to  human  experience,  must 
have  a  certain,  and,  indeed,  stupen- 
dous influence  over  our  own  future 
civilization,  is  obvious,  and  it  is  tLe 
happy  destiny  of  Mr.  Seward  to 
have  been,  in  a  sense,  the  discoverer, 
if  not  the  explorer,  of  this  new 
world.  He  may  not  live  to  see  any 
special  result — indeed  generations 
and  centuries  may  elapse  before  this 
new  world  is  truly  explored,  or  made 
available  in  the  grand  march  of 
American  civilization  ;  but  it  is  cer- 
tain that  sooner  or  later  it  will  have 
a  mighty  influence  on  human  desti- 
ny, and  equally  certain  that  in  all 
coming  time  Mr.  Seward's  name  will 
be  linked  with  a  mighty  advance  in 
human  progress. 
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SUB  ROSA. 

[a  maiden's  love  story.] 

•'Peace  hatli  its  victories." 

"  Who  is't  can  read  a  woman?" 


LETTER   I. 

"Baltimore,  May  11th,  1867. 

"My  dear  Arria  : — I  have  jnst 
finished  reading  your  letter.  Why, 
what  a  forlorn,  melancholy  little  ani- 
mal you  are !  I  feel  in  a  heavenly 
mood  this  evening,  and  will  write 
you  a  page  or  so,  by  way  of  reflect- 
ing a  little  sunshine  upon  you.  To 
tell  the  truth,  I  have  been  '  trying 
on'  that  uivine  blue  Uncle  Dudley 
bought  for  me  at  Easter's;  and,  hav- 
ing tried  it  on  myself,  I  will  just  try 
it  on  Charley  Alton,  who  is  coming 
up  to  take  tea  with  us — and  let  you 
know  the  result. 

"  It  is  strange,  is  it  not,  that  I,  a 
poor,  whipped  Confederate,  cm  take 
so  much  pleasure  in  a  new  dress  ?  I 
suppose  it  is  '  human  natur,'  as  old 
Stapleton  would  say.  I  won't  say 
girl  nature,  for  I  chance  to  remem- 
ber a  little  picture  in  old  Harper, 
which  amused  me  very  much  :  '  Har- 
ry, what  a  beautiful  tie !  How  did 
you  manage  it?'  The  other,  (re- 
garding his  cravat  complacently,) 
'  why  you  see,  Frederick,  I  give  my 
whole  mind  to  it.' 

"  Now  that  is  just  my  case. 

"  I  have  dressed  for  the  evening, 
and  '  having  given  my  whole  mind 
to  it,'  the  result  is  satisfactory. 

"  It  is  not  the  most  tiresome  thing 


in  the  world,  this  arraying  oneself, 
when  one  has  the  time,  the  conve- 
niences, and  a  proper  interest  in 
the  result — when,  too,  one  is  not 
discouraged  by  an  inward  convic- 
tion that  it  is  no  use  after  all — some 
people  cannot  look  pretty  ! 

'"Just  look  at  that  vain  thing 
admiring  herself  in  the  glass !'  ex- 
claimed Aunty  Leslie,  peeping  in  at 
the  door,  just  as  I  had  finished  dres- 
sing. 

"  Vain !  Let  it  be  so — nature  was 
her  teacher. 

"I  laughed,  and  ran  across  the 
entry  to  the  library,  where  Uncle 
Dudley  was  reading  his  papers. 

"'Uncle  Dudley,  Uncle  Dudley, 
has  not  Charley  Alton  gob  the  pret- 
tiest curls  in  the  world?'  I  said, 
shaking  my  provoking  head  at  him. 

" '  I  didn't  know  he  had  any  at 
all,'  he  replied  curtly. 

"  Just  then,  very  apropos,  the 
bell  rings.  I  disappear  within  my 
own  door — th3  veritable  Charley  is 
ushered  into  the  library — and  I  com- 
mence my  letter  to  you. 

"You  will  be  expecing  one  from 
me,  and,  although  'I  don't  much 
mind  disappointing  you,  I  don't 
like  to  disap2)oint  myself/  as  the 
Irishman  says — so  I  write  to  tell 
you  the  news.   Among  other  things, 
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that  J03  Miller  has  come  home,  and 
that  you  need  not  hurry  back  on  his 
account,  for  Alice  Jenkins  has  him 
firm  and  fast.  He  surrendered  even 
before  he  knew  you  were  not  here. 
Old  Mrs.  Jenkins  says,  '  Joseph  ne- 
ver loved  any  woman  but  Alice !' 
Told  me  so,  bless  you !  And  I — I 
said  never  a  word.  You  know,  after 
all  my  boasting,  I  am  not  equal  to 
an  encounter  with  her.  As  for  you, 
Joe  says  that  '  Arria  Cecil  is  too 
haughty  and  cold  for  him.'  You 
know,  my  dear,  some  men  don't 
know  the  difference  between  cold- 
ness and  dignity — and  Joe  is  one  of 
these.  Of  course  you  don't  care  for 
him — I  know  that  ;  but  don't  you 
feel  the  least  bit  badly  in  the  world 
about  it  ?     I  won't  tell  anybody. 

"  It  is  not  pleasant,  certainly,  to 
lose  a  devotion  that  has  been  given 
one  for  years. 

"I  don't  believe  any  woman  likes 
to  lose  a  lover  whom  she  believes 
true,  especially  when  he  has  been 
devoted  through  all  difficulties,  and 
only  gives  way  at  last  from  the  de- 
cided belief  that  there  is  no  chance 
of  success.  It  is  because  'women 
love,  love,'  and  cannot  put  it  away 
from  them  entirely  without  a  pang  ; 
although  of  course  a  good  woman, 
(like  you  and  me,  my  dear,)  would 
not,  for  a  kingdom,  encourage  such 
a  love  when  she  knew  in  advance 
she  could  not  pay  the  price — heart 
for  heart. 

"  You  remember  poor  me,  last 
August.  How  my  faithful  heart — 
which  I  owned  for  seven  years — went 
straying,  and  took  lodgings  with 
Emily  Altod,  (hateful  thing !  I  got 
out-done  with  Charley  every  time 
he  looks  like  her!) 

"Uncle  Dudley  said  :  c  you  horrid 
little  vampire  ;  you  don't  love  Har- 


ry Bernard  ;  you  just  want  to  draw 
all  the  love  out  of  him,  and  give  him 
nothing  by  way  of  barter,  to  com- 
fort him.' 

"  '  Well,  I  know  I  don't  want  him 
myself — but  I  don't  want  anybody 
else  to  have  him.  Besides,  uncle, 
uncle,  Emily — Emily  squints,  and 
she  has  not  three  ideas  in  her  head, 
and — I  don't  believe  he  loves  her 
after  all !' 

"'Ah,  ha!'  says  Uncle  Dudley, 
eyeing  me  curiously.  'Women 
are  the  strangest  compounds  the 
good  Lord  ever  made.  I'll  be  hang- 
ed if  I  understand  them,  after  all.' 

" '  If  it  was  anything  about  a  horse, 
now,'  I  repeated  tauntingly,  and 
made  my  exit. 

"  Then  came  a  letter  from  my  fair 
cousin,  Auzalia,  condoling  with  me  : 
'  So  Harry  Bernard  has  proved  faith- 
less to  the  memory  of  your  joyous 
eyes  !'  and  adds,  which  confirms  me 
in  my  opinion  that  all  women  feel 
alike  on  this  point,  'I  can  appre- 
ciate a  decided  dog-in-the-manger 
feeling  as  existing.' 

"  I  have  been  writing  as  fast  as  my 
pen  could  go,  and  yet  must  leave 
my  letter  unfinished,  for  the  bell 
rings  again,  and  I  must  go  down  to 
'do  the  honors.'  One  last  look! 
All  right ! — and  now  for  Charley." 

"  May  18th. — We  had  a  gay  time 
last  night.  When  I  went  down 
there  were  several  gentlemen  in  the 
parlor — all,  of  course,  very  much 
interested  in  the  release  of  Mr.  Da- 
vis. I  asked  if  anybody  had  seen  a 
Harper's  Weekly,  and  if  the  pages 
were  adorned  in  the  usual  instruc- 
tive, moral,  and  amusing  manner, 
viz.  :  a  la  Surratt:  'Mr.  Davis,  as 
the  door  was  opened' — 'Mr.  Davis, 
as  he  appeared  going  down  the 
steps' — '  The   arch-traitor,   ( ?)    so- 
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called,  gazes  unmoved  on  the  flog 
which  he  has  betrayed,'  etc.,  etc. 
And  many  other  pictures  truly  gra- 
tifying to  the  sensitive  and  tender 
hearts  of  the  men  and  women — so- 
called — who  delight  in  this  paper. 

"  Let  me  tell  you  something  sweet, 
apropos  of  this  release.  Little  Min- 
nie has  always  added  to  her  prayers 
a  petition  for  the  safety  and  welfare 
of  the  great  captive,  and  this  morn- 
ing she  says  :  '  Aunty,  don't  you 
know  Pethident  Davith  ith  out  of 
prithon  ?  I  prayed  the  good  Lord 
every  night  and  every  morning  to 
take  Pethident  Davith  out,  and  He 
heard  me,  and  took  him  out.  Hove 
Pethident  Davith — he  ith  none  of 
my  kin — but  I  love  him.' 

"  I  think  Mr.  Davis  ought  to  hear 
this.  It  would  touch  him  to  the 
heart  to  know  thab  a  little  southern 
child — she  is  not  four  years  old — 
believes  him  helped  through  her 
prayers. 

"  Would  you  believe  it — I  never 
thought  once  last  night  about  my 
blue  dress?  Bat  when  I  went  to 
sleep  dreamed  I  was  in  Kichmond, 
dressed  in  red  and  white,  dancing 
with  gray-jackets  at  a  ball  given  in 
honor  of  Grant's  and  Sherman's 
surrender  to  General  Lee — '  under 
a  sour-apple  tree.' 

"When  I  opened  my  eyes  this 
morning,  they  lighted  on  my  blue 
dress — and  I  felt  blue — and  I  still 
feel  'confoundedly  blue.'  And  as 
'the  blues'  are  not  calculated  to 
make  one  feel  '  gregarious  and  com- 
municative,' I  will  say  good  night. 

"  J.  will  visit  you  in  your  dreams, 
and  so  fair  and  pleasant  shall  they 
be  that  Coleman,  if  he  were  there 
to  bid  you  good  morning,  would  at 
once  understand  and  say:  'Ah! 
then-  I   see  Queen   Mab  hath  been 


with  you.'     I  doubt   if  Bob  Atway 
thinks  of  it. 

Again,  good-night. 
"A  vous, 

M.  A.  B. 
P.  S. —  Frank   and   Coleman   are 
expected  every  day." 


LETTER    II. 

"Baltimore,  May  19th,  1867. 

"As  I  was  walking  down  Charles 
street,  my  dear  Arria,  on  this  un- 
lucky afternoon  of  Sundaj^  May 
19th,  thinking,  in  the  innocence  of 
my  heart,  that  no  worse  evil  could 
befall  mi  than  a  bow  from  Charley, 
or  a  passing  '  blink  o'  the  'ee'  from 
that  graceless  young  Christian,  Cole- 
man, who  might  be  in  town — (as 
Uncle  Leslie  was  my  escort,  of 
course  neither  of  them  could  join 
me!)  when  whom  should  I  meet,  to 
my  dismay,  but  the  charming  Mr. 
Binks  Wilson,  of  your  ilk.  There 
he  was,  standing  stone-still,  staring 
at  me  with  an  unmistakable  look  of 
recognition  and  ajipropriation !  I 
groaned  inwardly  when  I  thought  of 
Dr.  Walter's  remark  upon  the  per- 
plexed state  of  Binks's  affections— 
that  he  never  could  decide  which  he 
liked  best,  you  or  me.  To  tell  the 
truth,  I  think  that  if  it  was  not  for 
my  unlucky  claim  on  the  Iron 
Works,  near  old  Mrs.  Wilson's,  he 
would  have  given  me  up  long  ao-o, 
for  the  'fair  Eose  of  Glenstrae,'  as 
Coleman  calls  you.  The  first  thing 
I  heard  was  that  little  reedy  voice 
at  my  elbow  : 

"  '  Why— a— why,  how  do  you  do, 
Miss  May?  Why,  when  did  you 
come  ?  I  don't  mean  that  exactly — 
but  quite  an  unexpected  pleasure' — ■ 
(stammering  and  blushing  as  usual.) 

"Here  I  came  in  :  '  Why,  Mr.  Wil- 
son, you  are  the  last  person  I  ex- 
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pected  to  see  here.  I  understood 
from  Arria  that  you  were  to  be  at 
Glenstrae  to  help  them  with  the  ta- 
bleaux this  week.'  (A  look  of  re- 
gret appears  on  the  expressive  face 
of  the  tender-hearted  Binks  ;  but 
disappears  quickly,  dissipated  by  re- 
membrance of  the  Iron  Works.) 

" '  I  did  hope  to  be  there  ;  but 
now' — 

"  '  Arrie  will  be  so  disappointed !' 
(A  look  of  remorse.) 

"  Excuse  me,  my  dear.  Just  as  I 
told  this  fib,  what  must  Uncle  Les- 
lie say  but  the  very  thing  he  had  no 
business  saying. 

"  'May,  I  must  interrupt  you  now. 
But  Mr.  Wilson  will  call,  I  am  sure  ; 
he  must  have  a  great  deal  to  tell  you 
about  your  friends  at  the  South.'  "I 
could  not  resist  giving  him  a  sharp 
pinch,  but  it  was  too  late — Binks 
accepted.  And  I  passed  on,  wretch- 
ed in  soul,  but  placid  to  outward 
appearance — not  omitting  to  give 
Uncle  Leslie  a  good  lecture,  which 
he  didn't  mind  a  bit.  He  declares 
Binks  is  good  enough  for  either  of 
us — that  he  has  twice  as  much  in 
him  as  that  confounded  piece  of 
conceit,  Bob  At  way,  (or,  my  friend, 
Coleman)  but  because  he  cannot 
dance  like  Briggolara,  and  ride  like 
— well,  the  devil,  you  and  I  must, 
forsooth,  turn  up  our  stylish  noses 
at  him.  For  his  part,  he  likes 
Binks,  and  he  intends  I  shall  be  ci- 
vil to  him. 

"I  laughed.  'Don't  you  dare  me, 
uncle  ;  I  am  inclined  to  be  civil,  but 
if  you  make  youiself  too  agreeable, 
I  shall  have  to  serve  as  an  antidote, 
or  Binks  may  become  light-headed. 
He  is  not  remarkable  for  modesty, 
notwithstanding  that  inveterate  ha- 
bit of  blush  ng.' 

"  What  could  have  brought  him 


to  Baltimore?  What  shall  I  do? 
Pack  my  trunk,  and  leave  by  the 
next  train?  No,  I'll  stand  my 
ground  better  than  that  ;  I'll  be — 
decided  on  that  point. 

"I  am  tired,  my  dear  Arria.  The 
encounter  on  Charles  street  has  quite 
overcome  me.  I  will  try  to  sleep 
away  the  bad  effects.  While  I  think 
of  it,  I  will  say  that  you  are  not  to 
read  any  of  this  nonsense.  I  have 
no  idea  of  having  my  little  mi-for- 
tunes laughed  at  by  such  an  unmer- 
ciful pair  as  they  are. 

"  Monday,  May  20th.— I  could  not 
have  slept  more  than  a  half  hour 
yesterday  when  I  was  roused  by 
some  one  kissing  me,  in  the  most 
boisterous  manner — and  there  was 
Frank. 

"  '  Why,  sis,  wake  up ! — I  don't 
believe  you  are  glad  to  see  me.' 

"Indeed,  was  I  not  glad  to  see 
him  ?  Bless  his  bright  face — (to 
say  nothing  of  Coleman.) 

"  '  And  Arria — what  is  the  news 
from  Glenstrae  ?' 

"  '  Oh,  Arria  has  been  busy,  nurs- 
ing some  of  Dr.  Walter's  patients, 
and  the  last  time  I  heard  from  her 
was  going  to  ride  with  Bob  Atway, 
to  refresh  herself.'  (I  told  you  I'd 
tell  him  so. ) 

"  '  Humph,'  says  Frank,  '  Bob  At- 
way had  better  go  somewhere,  and 
get  to  work  ;  I  don't  understand 
how  these  fellows  live,  who  loaf 
around  here,  just  as  they  used  to. 
But  have  you  no  message  for  me 
from  the  little  Atway  ?' 

'"Who?— Jessie?' 

" '  Yes — who  but  Jessie  ?  Angelic 
little  creature.' 

"  '  Nonsense.  All  the  girls  sent 
love  to  you,  she  among  the  rest.' 

" '  She  sent  me  something  better 
than  that — i.a  helium  times.' 
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"  *  It  mnsfc  have  been  Arria's  love.' 

" '  N  o  such  thing.  I  don't  believe 
she  has  much  of  yours  or  Arria's 
love  for  herself,  poor  little  crea- 
ture,' (very  tenderly,)  'much  less 
any  to  give  away.  It  was  a  box  of 
the  most  dainty  eatables.  "We  had 
a  grand  supper  on  board  ;  the  mess 
a1!  united  in  declaring  the  little  At- 
way  the  queen  of  providers — and 
when  Alton  proposed  her  health 
and  future  welfare,  the  toast  was 
received  with  the  most  enthusiastic 
applause.'  (Was  it  not  strange  that 
Jessie  did  not  tell  us  about  the 
box?)  'But,  sis,  get  up  from  there. 
Coleman  and  Charley  Alton  came 
up  with  me,  and  Coleman  declares 
he  has  not  enjoyed  a  moment  of  his 
waking  existence  since  he  parted 
from  you — he  is  dying  to  hear  you 
sing  the  Lover's  Wish.' 

" '  Ah,  I  see  he  is  as  ridiculous  as 
ever.' 

" '  Oh,  yes  ;  he  has  bothered  me 
to  death  singing  that  last  verse — he 
has  forgotten  the  rest.' 

" '  Well,  go  down  ;  I  will  come  as 
soon  as  I  can  accomplish  my  toi- 
lette.' 

"  Frank  went  out,  giving  his  mous- 
tache a  furious  twirl — thinking  of 
Bob  Atway  and  the  Doctor,  I  sus- 
pect. I  dressed  '  double-quick,'  put 
on  'that  dem'd  little  jacket,'  in 
which  Uncle  Dudley  admires  me  so 
much,  (I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  Un- 
cle Dudley  went  to  New  York  on 
Saturday  evening  on  business,)  and 
fastened  a  rose  in  my  hair.  It  was 
well  I  was  so  expeditious,  for,  just 
as  I  got  to  the  head  of  the  stairs,  I 
heard  Uncle  Leslie  calling  out  in  the 
most  uproarious  voice  :  '  Where  is 
my  queen  ?  You,  Mab,  come  here 
this  minute !'  I  flew  down  ;  he 
caught  me  in  his  arms  at  the  last 


step.  Through  the  half-opened  door 
I  could  hear  Coleman's  voice  siner- 
ing  ;  I  joined  in  ;  he  stopped — lis- 
tened— then  strode  to  the  door  and 
threw  it  open.  We  met !  I  decline 
to  be  more  explicit. 

"  In  truth,  I  was  glad  to  see  him. 
And  he  is  so  handsome,  and  more 
agreeable  than  ever.  I  found  my 
entertaining  powers  not  at  all  rusty 
from  disuse.  At  least  Coleman  did 
his  best  to  make  me  feel  that  I  was 
enchanting  ;  and  I  believe  he  suc- 
ceeded. 

"You  know  Charley  never  talks 
much — and  last  night  he  was  even 
rather  quieter  than  usual. 

"  Just  after  we  came  in  from  tea, 
the  bell  rang,  and  York  ushered  in 
Miss  Guerry  and  Miss  Parker.  Then 
came  a  storm  of  kisses  and  caresses. 
I  felt  quite  overwhelmed,  (I  wish 
Bel  Guerry  would  quit  kissing  me,) 
and  Coleman  declared  that  he,  and 
Frank,  and  Charl  y,  felt  like  put- 
ting their  heads  up  the  chimney. 
But  I  was  glad  they  came  in,  for  it 
gave  me  a  good  chance  to  talk  to 
Coleman,  without  being  troubled 
by  Frank  and  Charley.  I  must  not 
finish  my  letter  without  telling  you 
that  C  jleman  declares  I  am  prettier 
than  ever,  and  says  that  he  hears  I 
outshone  Miss  Arria  at  all  the  balls 
last  winter.  This  was  all  very  fine, 
but  I  have  a  shrewd  suspicion  that 
he  is  trying  to  make  a  cat's-paw  of 
me  to  get  at  this  same  Arria's  affec- 
tions. 

"  Goodbye,  my  dear.  Be  sure  to 
write  regularly.  I  believe  Uncle 
Dudley  likes  for  your  letters  to  come 
almost  as  much  as  I  do. 

"There  is  the  door-bell.  Who 
can  it  be  at  this  unconscionable 
hour — only  eleven  o'clock?  Ah, 
here  is   the   card:    'Binks  Wilson.' 
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Great  Cupid!  it  is  all  up  with  me 
now.  Three  mortal  hours,  if  he 
stays  a  minute. 

"  Goodbj^e  again  ;  and  may  I  ne- 
ver be  forgiven  if  I  don't  make  my- 
self so  disagreeable  that  he  will  ne- 
ver come  again. 

"  Your  friend  and  kinswoman, 
"  M.  A.  B. 

"P.  S. — Frank  says,  you  and  I 
need  not  trouble  ourselves  about 
Coleman  ;  that  he  don't  love  either 
of  us — to  hurt.  These  men  are  too 
impudent." 


LETTER    III. 

"  Baltimore,  May  21st. 

"Just  listen  to  me,  Arria  : — I  am 
in  a  bad  humor  to-night,  and  I  think 
I  have  a  right  to  be. 

"  After  I  had  done  penance  in  the 
parlor  yesterday  for  two  long  hours, 
in  comes  Aunt  Leslie,  and  invites 
Mr.  Wilson  to  spend  the  day  ;  I 
wonder  what  he  had  been  doing  al- 
ready. Then,  after  having  my 
nerves  shaken  in  this  way,  the  post- 
man rings  the  bell,  and  York  brings 
in  a  letter  'for  Miss  May,'  which  I 
open  joyfully,  having  recognized 
Uncle  Dudley's  handwriting. 

"  Instead  of  finding,  as  I  had  rea- 
son to  expect,  all  kinds  of  agreeable 
things  in  this  letter,  what  do  I  see 
but  some  uninteresting  directions 
about  his  lordship's  clothes,  which 
are  to  be  sent  on,  and  then  comes  a 
few  words  about  that  blessed  sim- 
pleton, Charley  Alton,  who  certain- 
ly ought  to  be  able  to  take  care  of 
himself  by  this  time — he  is  twenty- 
seven,  if  he  is  a  day.  I  don't  care 
anything  for  Charley,  and  I  cannot 
help  it  if  I  am  agreeable — can  I? 
But  you  would  think,  to  hear  Uncle 
Dudley  lecturing  me,  that  I  really 
am  something  of  a  flirt.     Listen  to 


his  precious  wisdom  :  —  'Lastly, 
oblige  me,  my  dear,  by  not  giving 
Charley  Alton  any  more  of  those 
bewitching  looks  I  intercepted  the 
night  before  I  left.  He  is  not  in 
love  with  you  yet,'  (that  is  all  he 
knows  about  it,)  '  and  may  never  be, 
if  you  will  let  him  see  at  once  that 
you  are  entirely  indifferent  to  him. 
Charley  is  a  good  b  )y,  and  I  will 
net  see  him  come  to  grief,  if  I  can 
help  it.'  That  is  all.  Oh !  no,  he 
adds  :  '  Tell  Arria,  when  you  write, 
I  miss  her  letters  to  ycu  so  much 
that  I  feel  tempted  to  open  a  cor- 
respondence with  her  myself,  were  I 
not  afraid  she  would  find  her  part 
in  it  more  of  a  task  than  a  plea- 
sure.' 

"  There  is  a  feather  in  your  cap, 
Miss. 

"A  compliment  from  Mr.  Frank 
Dudley!  Upon  my  word  I  envy 
you.  But  he  is  not  your  uncle,  af- 
ter all — don't  you  wish  he  was  ?  It 
has  rained  all  day.  Uncle  Leslie 
and  Frank  went  down  to  the  office, 
as  usual.  (I  am  happy  to  tell  you 
that  Binks  and  I  finished  our  little 
business  yesterday  evening,  and  he 
left  town  this  morning.  Uncle  Les- 
lie does  not  know  anything  about 
it,  and  I  hope  he  never  will.  Be- 
sides, there  is  no  telling,  he  may  be 
back  to-morrow,  unless  he  goes  off 
in  an  opposite  direction,  and  pays 
you  a  visit.  Let  me  know  if  he 
does.)  And  Aunt  Leslie  and  I  sat 
quietly  chatting  in  her  room  all  the 
morning.  We  were  discussing  for 
some  time  Bel  GUierry.  I  confess 
to  you,  Arria,  I  am  afraid  of  that 
girl.  I — don't — like — her.  I  don't 
understand  her.  My  feeling  to- 
wards her  is  entirely  a  defensive 
one — there  is  a  cold  glitter  in  her 
black  eye  that  chills  and  repulses 
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me.  But  she  is  very  much,  admired. 
Coleman  does  not  think  her  even 
pretty,  but  most  of  the  gentlemen 
say  she  is  beautiful.  I  would  not 
tell  Frank  that  I  have  this  feeling 
about  her  for  anything  ;  he  would 
at  once  conclude  that  it  is  '  because 
all  the  gentlemen  admire  Miss  Bel, 
that  May  don't  like  her.'  As  if  / 
would  condescend  to  envy  her! 
They  say  two  pretty  women  cannot 
be  friends.  We  prove  the  contrary, 
don't  we,  dear  ?  There  is  a  conceit- 
ed speech,  which  shocks  you  I  know. 

"Frank  says  that  Harry  Bernard 
will  be  in  town  to-morrow.  I  won- 
der if  I  will  be  glad  to  see  him !  I 
believe  I  will.  He  is  to  stay  at  Col. 
Guerry's.  How  Bel  will  enjoy  mak- 
ing candid  remarks  about  her  friend, 
Mary  Bouverie.  I  don't  care.  What 
difference  does  it  make  to  me  what 
Harry  Bernard  thinks  of  me  ?  Well, 
I  believe  I  would  rather  he  should 
not  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
had  made  a  lucky  escape ! 

"  Oh  !  you  didn't  know,  perhaps, 
that  it  is  all  a  mistake  about  his 
being  engaged  to  Emily.  Frank 
laughs  at  the  idea  of  such  a  thing. 
What  a  goose  he  is  not  to  address 
Emily  ;  she  would  make  him  a  capi- 
tal wife,  for  she  is  a  good,  gentle 
little  creature.  But  perhaps  he  is 
beginning  to  think  that  nobody  is 
good  enough  for  him. 

"  Coleman  says,  when  he  was  walk- 
ing down  Baltimore  street  the  other 
day,  he  met  Joe  Miller  with  Mrs. 
Jenkins  and  Alice,  that  Joe  looked 
so  dejected  and  oppressed,  it  at  once 
recalled  to  him  poor  Bunsby's  wed- 
ding, and  he  felt  like  calling  out : 
'  Sheer  off,  lad  ;  now  is  the  time  for 
liberty — I'll  cover  your  retreat !'  But 
he  knew,  by  the  expression  of  the 
old  lady's  eye,  it  was  no  use  ;  Joe's, 


too,  said,  in  melancholy  response  to 
hi 4  own,  'Where  is  the  good?  she'd 
capter  me  agin.' 

"  May  23rd. — I  wish  you  would 
be  more  gracious  to  Frank  ;  your 
hard-heartedness  causes  him,  from 
sheer  desj>air,  to  run  into  all  kinds 
of  excesses,  as  far  as  flirtations  are 
concerned.  He  has  been  amusing 
himself,  and  tormenting  me,  by  play- 
ing the  devoted  to  a  fast  little  widow 
here  from  New  Orleans.  Now  his 
horses  have  arrived.  I  wish  in  my 
heart  that  Bailey  had  not  sent  them; 
he  was  smart  enough  to  get  out  of 
doing  it,  and  I  would  have  been 
spared  seeing  them  driving  in  the 
fastest  possible  manner  past  me  every 
time  I  go  out.  And  my  obliging 
brother  now  suggests  that  I  shall 
have  'Fancy'  here — ostensibly  that 
I  may  enjoy  riding  with  him  and 
Coleman.  Bat  I  know  that  he  will 
borrow  her  for  his  '  wid,'  as  he  calls 
her,  and  I  am  determined  my  '  Fan- 
cy' shall  never  carry  such  a  light  (?) 
burden,  so,  for  the  present,  she  re- 
mains on  the  green  banks  of  that 
very  small  stream,  that  you  and  Dr. 
WTalters  dignify  by  the  name  of  riv- 
er, which  refreshes  the  daisied  mea- 
dows at  dear  old  St.  Anne's.  I  am 
afraid  that'  >  merging  on  poetry,  so, 
following  Mr.  Weller's  advice,  I'll 
'  pull  up  short,'  and  start  again. 

"I  feel  right  low-spirited;  Harry 
has  been  here  two  days,  and  I  have 
not  seen  him  yet.  Somebody  asked 
me  this  morning  who  that  hand- 
some, soldierly-loo  :dng  man  was  at 
the  theatre  last  night,  with  Bel 
Ouerry.  I  wonder  wnat  Bel  has 
been  saying  to  him  about  me !  There 
was  a  time  when  I  need  not  have 
feared  that  he  would  listen  to  any- 
thing, except  good,  spoken  of  me. 
Ah,  well !  perhaps  it  is  best.     I  will 
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go  and  write  a  note  to  my  dear,  dear 
friend,  Coleman,  who  lias  asked  me 
to  allow  him  the  pleasure  of  driving 
me  out  to  the  Park  this  afternoon. 
'One  might  go  further  and  fare 
worse' — I  mean  for  a  ride.  Coleman 
certainly  understands  horses — and 
women !     That  is  an  admission. 

"  I  am  not  going  to  write  to  you, 
Miss,  any  more  until  I  receive  a  let- 
ter. I  am  afraid  I  ought  to  have 
observed  Mr.  Samuel  Weller's  advice 
as  to  letter-writing,  more  closely 
than  I  have  done — I  should  have 
written  milch  less,  so  as  '  to  make 
you  wish  there  was  more,  for  that 
is  the  great  art  of  letter- writing.' 

"  Goodbye,  from  your  affectionate 
cousin,  who  feels  rather  snubbed, 
and  very  pious. 

"M.  A.  B. 

"P.  S.— I  went  to  the  Park  with 
Coleman.  As  I  passed  through  the 
hall  on  my  return,  the  first  thing 
which  caught  my  eye  was  a  card  ly- 
ing in  the  card-basket — H.  V.  Ber- 
nard. Come  and  gone.  'Well,  I 
don't  care  V    And  I  went  up  stairs, 


and  threw  myself  on  the  bed,  and 
cried — out  of  pure  vexation  !  "Wasn't 
it  aggravating?  Not  that  I  am  so 
anxious  to  see  Harry ;  but  Bel  will 
be  so  glad ! 

"  However,  I  have  one  great  con- 
solation in  all  the  troubles  that  be- 
fall me  :  Uncle  Leslie  may  wrong 
and  tease  me — you  may  disappoint 
my  expectations — Frank,  in  conse- 
quence, may  insist  upon  rushing  in- 
to all  kinds  of  rash  adventures — 
Coleman  may  ask  me  to  ride  at  the 
wrong  time,  (it  seems  to  me  he  al- 
ways does) — Bel  Guerry  may  go  on 
making  me,  feel,  every  time  she  kisses 
me,  like  a  cat  with  its  fur  stroked  the 
wrong  way — Charley  Alton  may  go 
to  the  de 1  mean  the  club,  whene- 
ver it  pleases  him — and  all  the  rest 
of  the  world  may  'gang  daft' — but 
so  long  as  I  have  left  to  me  Uncle 
Dudley,  what  care  I?  After  all,  he 
loves  me  better  than  anybody  else. 
I  would  like  to  see  the  body,  man 
or  woman,  that  could  come  between 
him  and  me." 


THE  IVY  AND  THE  OAK. 

Round  a  young  Oak,  an  Ivy  fondly  twined, 
And  heeded  not  the  whispering  of  the  wind, 
That  vainly  sought  to  chill  her  growing  love, 
And  woo  her  for  a  Poplar  far  above. 

'Tis  years  since  then — that  Oak  at  last 

Has  lost  its  verdure,  and  is  fading  fast, 

Yet  the  Ivy  quits  not  the  sapless  tree, 

Ah !  say,  canst  thou  boast  of  such  constancy  ? 
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MORAL  AND  INTELLECTUAL   CHARACTERISTICS  OF  SAVAGE 

RACES. 


"Within  the  last  two  or  three 
generations,  much  study,  learning 
and  research  have  b  en  directed  to 
ethnological  investigation.  The  ob- 
ject of  these  researches  has  chiefly 
been  to  discover  the  physical  dif- 
ferences and  agreements  between 
the  different  races  and  varieties  of 
the  human  family.  Careful  anatomi- 
cal dissections  and  analysis  have 
brought  to  light  much  greater  and 
far  more  numerous  differences  of 
physical  structure  between  what 
are  usually  called  the  races  of  man- 
kind, than  the  unlearned  ever 
dreamed  of.  Whatever  their  reli- 
gious faith,  whatever  their  belief  as 
to  the  common  origin  of  mankind 
from  a  single  coup  e  of  parents,  all 
these  learned  investigators  seem  to 
concur  in  opinion  that  the  white 
man,  or  Caucasian,  is  endowed  with 
the  best  physique,  that  the  yellow 
man,  or  Mongolian,  siands  next ; 
after,  but  below  him,  the  Indian,  or 
red  man,  and  lowest  in  the  scale  of 
physical  humanity  the  African  ne- 
gro, or  black  man.  The  unlearned 
(except  a  few  visionary  fanatics), 
who  have  been  brought  in  contact 
and  association  with  these  four 
races,  or  who  have  read  of  them  in 
newspapers  and  abridged  histories, 
concur  with  scientific  ethnologists  in 
the  above  classification.  Yet,  while 
the  physical  differences  that  distin- 
guish the  races  have  been  assidu- 
ously studied  and  expounded,  little 


attention  has  been  directed  to  the 
moral  and  intellectual  differences 
that  exist  between  them  ;  yet  this 
latter  view  of  the  subject  is  of  more 
practical  importance  than  the  for- 
mer. If  negroes,  Indians  and 
Chinese  be  morally  and  intellec- 
tually the  equals  of  the  whites,  we 
can  see  no  valid  objection  to  the  in- 
termarriage and  amalgamation  of 
the  various  races,  or  human  species; 
nay,  if  this  be  true,  all  good  men, 
who  really  believe  it,  shoald  at 
once  set  about  marrying  their  sons 
and  daughters  to  negroes,  Indians 
and  Chinese,  and  thus,  by  practical 
examples,  disabuse  the  world  of  a 
cruel  and  proscriptive  prejudice. 
In  truth,  even  the  most  fanatical 
Abolitionists  in  America  do  not  be- 
lieve in  the  equality  of  races,  and 
are  as  much  giieved,  shocked  and 
horrified  when  their  daughters 
elope  with  and  marry  buck  negroes, 
as  we  would  be  under  like  circum- 
stances in  the  South.  We  confine 
our  allegation  to  American  Aboli- 
tionists, because  European  Aboli- 
tionists, knowing  nothing  of  ne- 
groes by  actual  observation  and 
association,  do,  many  of  them,  no 
doubt,  believe  in  their  natural 
equality  with  the  whites. 

Our  American  Abolitionists,  every 
one  of  them,  tell  (possibly  uncon- 
sciously, in  some  instances)  a  pal- 
pable lie  when  they  say  that  they 
believe  in  the  equality  of  the  ne- 
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groes  with  the  whites.  Did  they 
so  believe,  they  would  rejoice  when 
their  daughters,  rising  above  ill- 
founded  prejudices,  set  the  noble 
example  of  taking  to  mate  big  buck 
negroes.  The  horror  which  they 
feel  and  express  on  such  occasions 
is  evidence  conclusive  of  the 
strength  of  their  convictions  of  not 
only  the  inferiority,  but  of  the 
beastliness  of  the  negro.  Every 
sane  man  and  woman  in  America 
believes  the  negro  to  possess  much 
beastliness  of  nature,  and  looks 
upon  intermarriage  between  the 
races  as  a  beastly  connexion;  and 
this  belief  is  not  even  tinctured 
with  prejudice,  but  is  a  conviction 
forced  upon  their  minds  by  experi- 
ence, observation,  and  contact  and 
association  with  Legroes.  All  Abo- 
litionists amongst  us  consider  ne- 
groes, all  negroes,  as  more  or  less 
beastiy  in  their  nature,  and  they  so 
esteem  them,  from  a  process  of  rea- 
soning based  upon  actual  experi- 
ence, observation  and  association, 
from  early  childhood  to  mature  age. 
It  is  a  well-founded  opinion,  not  a 
prejudice.  Europeans  entertain  no 
such  opinion  of  the  negro,  simply 
because  they  have  had  no  such  op- 
portunities of  becoming  acquainted 
with  his  moral  and  intellectual  na- 
ture. They  are  prejudiced  or  pre- 
possessed, not  we.  Our  Abolition- 
ists believe  in  their  theory  of  the 
equality  of  races,  as  a  theory,  but 
revolt  at  its  practical  application. 
Their  common  sense,  faith  or  be- 
lief, deduced  from  ample  premises 
and  long  experience,  which  forces 
upon  them  the  conviction  that  the 
negro  is  beastly,  confirmed  as  this 
conviction  is  by  the  opinions  of  all 
others  who  have  seen  much  of  the 
negro,  is  not  only  a  sufficient  refu- 


tation of  their  philosophical  and 
philanthropical  theories,  but  fur- 
nishes the  strongest  possible  of  all 
human  evidence  that  the  negro, 
though  a  man,  has  so  much  beastli- 
ness of  nature,  that  even  his  best 
friends,  admirers  and  eulogists, 
look  upon  intermarriage  with  him 
as  a  crime  against  nature.  This 
low  estimate  of  the  negro  is  only 
held  by  those  who  know  him  best, 
and  the  better  he  is  known,  the 
lower  the  estimation  becomes.  His 
condition  for  the  last  three  years  of 
his  liberty  has  made  for  him  mil- 
lions of  enemies,  who  were  before 
that  time  his  friends,  and  even  led 
hundreds  of  thousands  to  give  in  to 
the  ingeniously-sustained  theory 
that  he  is  not  merely  beastly,  but  is 
a  beast  altogether. 

We  consider  such  doctrine  false, 
wicked  and  mischievous.  Wicked, 
because,  if  a  beast,  the  negro  should 
be  treated  as  a  beast;  on  the  con- 
trary, we  think  his  inte'lectual  and 
moral  deficiencies  entitle  him  to  be 
cared  for  as  a  child,  and  governed 
as  a  child.  The  doctrine  is  mis- 
chievous, because,  by  attempting  to 
degrade  the  negro  lower  than  na- 
ture has  degraded  him,  we  excite 
compassion  for  him,  beget  reaction, 
raise  up  advocates  for  him,  who, 
beginning  by  showing  he  is  more 
than  a  beast,  will,  in  the  heat  of 
partis  anship,  end  by  trying  to  prove 
that  he  is  a  sage  and  a  saint.  He 
is,  no  doubt  a  man,  but  a  man  in- 
capacle  of  attaining  the  ordinary 
attributes  that  distinguish  adult 
Caucasian  human  nature.  His  cer- 
tainly is  not  that  human  na  ure 
which  we  read  of  in  ancient  au- 
thors, sacred  or  profane,  nor  in  mo- 
dern plays  or  novels,  nor  such  as 
we   meet  with   in   our  daily  inter- 
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course  with  adult  whites.  The  de- 
finition and  description  of  humani- 
ty, or  human  nature,  must  be  given 
a  much  wider  and  more  compre- 
hensive scope  than  it  as  yet  has 
had  in  order  to  embrace  the  negro; 
yet,  he  is  man,  and,  as  such,  we 
suppose,  has  a  nature  of  his  own — 
so  different,  however,  from  ours, 
that  no  one  has  seriously  attempted 
to  portray  it.  None  but  a  negro 
can  ever  effect  it,  for  pictures  of 
human  nature  are,  for  the  most 
part,  mere  portraitures  of  the 
thoughts,  feelings,  emotions,  &c,  of 
the  writer. 

What  is  the  value  of  the  univer- 
sal, involuntary  conviction  of  all 
white  men  who  know  the  negro 
well,  that  he  belongs  to  a  very  in- 
ferior, degraded  and  beastly  race  ? 
This  conviction  is  not  the  result  of 
formal  logic;  no  one  can  tell  from 
what  precise  data  he  formed  his  es- 
timate of  the  negro  any  more  than 
he  can  tell  all  the  facts  or  reasons 
that  led  him  to  the  belief  that 
neighbor  A  is  a  good  man,  and 
neighbor  B  a  bad  man.  Sophisti- 
cal attorneys  often  puzzle  and  em- 
barrass witnesses  by  asking  for  the 
facts  and  reasons  on  which  their 
opinions  are  founded.  All  of  our 
judgments,  and  opinions  that  are 
truthful  and  practical,  grow  up 
gradually,  or  are  intuitive  and  in- 
voluntary. None  but  a  fool  or  a 
philosopher  attempts  to  give  rea- 
sons for  his  ordinary  common  sense, 
every-day  doctrines,  judgments  and 
opinions.  In  such  cases  the  fool 
fails,  because  he  cannot  reason,  and 
the  philosopher  equally  fails,  be- 
cause he  cannot  possibly  possess 
sufficient  power  of  abstraction  to 
discover  and  examine  into  all  his 
own     processes    of    thought,    and 


thereby  tell  how  he  arrived  at  his 
most  ordinary  opinions  and  conclu- 
sions. 

A  man  swears  to  a  face  or  hand- 
writing, and  we  believe  him  none 
the  less  because  he  can't  tell  how 
he  arrives  at  his  conclusions. 

Tc  apply  this  reasoning,  every 
white  man  in  America,  f  miliar  from 
his  birth  with  the  negro,  comes  un- 
consciously, intuitively  and  invo- 
luntarily to  the  conclusion  that  the 
negro  is  beastly;  yet,  not  one  man 
in  America  could  look  back  upon 
the  processes  of  his  own  mind  and 
tell  how  he  arrived  at  conclusions 
that  have  ripened  into  intense  feel- 
ings and  ineradicable  convictions. 

Our  ideas  of  beauty  depend  chief- 
ly on  association.  If  the  negro 
were  more  virtuous  and  intellectual 
than  the  white,  instead,  of  being 
disgusted  at  his  physical  peculiari- 
ties, those  peculiarities  would  be 
subjects  of  admiration,  and  we 
should  court  alliance  with  him. 
Our  abhorrence  for  his  person  re- 
sults entirely  from  our  abhorrence 
of  his  moral  and  intellectual  attri- 
butes. We  are  not  prejudiced 
against  his  person,  for  it  is  right 
and  just  to  detest  a  body  that  is 
always  indissolubly  connectad  with 
bad  morals  and  a  weak  mind. 

To  return  to  our  chain  of  argu- 
ment. If  a  thousand  witnesses,  of 
un impeached  veracity,  were  to  swear 
to  a  face  or  a  hand-writing,  with  no 
contradictory  testimony,  would  we 
not  be  bound  to  credit  their  testi- 


mony 


But    all    the    whites    of 


America — some  thirty  millions — do 
more  than  swear  to  the  inferiority 
of  the  negro,  for  they  declare  by 
their  feelings,  their  actions,  and 
every-day  course  of  liie,  that  they 
consider  the  negro   beastly  in   his 
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nature.  Men  may  simulate  opin- 
ions, and  swear  falsely  to  a  face  or 
hand- writing,  but  they  cannot  simu- 
late strong  feelings,  and  the  current 
actions  and  course  of  life. 

Rejecting  the  infants,  and  we 
have  twenty-five  millions  of  whites 
attesting,  by  the  whole  conduct  of 
their  lives,  by  their  res  gesta,  by  cir- 
cumstantial evidence,  that  could 
not  possibly  be  fabricated,  that  they 
deeply  feel  that  the  negro  is  not 
only  an  inferior,  but  that  he  is  little 
better  than  a  beast.  Was  ever  any 
fact  proved  in  court  of  justice  by  a 
tithe  of  such  testimony?  If  we  re- 
ject it,  we  must  reject  human  testi- 
mony altogether — nay,  each  man 
must  reject  his  own  testimony,  and 
disbelieve  Lis  own  involuntary  and 
necessitous  beliefs. 

When  we  begun  this  article,  we 
did  not  premeditate  or  intend  the 
sole  argument  which  we  have  thus 
far  employed;  yet  it  has  grown 
under  our  pen  until  we  fear  we 
might  but  weaken  and  mar  it  by 
analyzing  the  peculiar  moral  and 
mental  deficiencies  of  the  negro  as 
exhibited  throughout  all  time  and 
under   all   situations    and    circum- 


stances in  which  he  has  been  plac- 
ed, or  by  which  he  has  been  sur- 
rounded. 

Mankind  at  large  look  at  negro 
character  in  the  concrete,  and,  so 
looking  at  it,  have  found  the  unani- 
mous verdict,  that  he  is  a  fool,  a 
knave,  with  a  considerable  touch  of 
the  beast  about  him. 

We  might  not  strengthen  this 
verdict  by  taking  his  character  to 
pieces,  analyzing  it,  and  showing  its 
many  deficiencies.  "  Fumumex  fral- 
zone"  is  a  fault  as  common  and  as 
much  to  be  avoided  in  logic  as  in 
rhetoric.  You,  Mr.  Edi  or,  as  a 
lawyer,  have  witnessed  hundreds  of 
instances  where  young  attorneys 
have  overlaid  and  weakened  their 
strong  points,  by  making  too  many 
points. 

For  the  present  we  will  rest  the 
issue  of  the  inferiority  of  the  ne- 
gro upon  the  e'udence  and  opinions 
of  twenty-five  millions  of  witnesses, 
all  experts;  for  if  Americans,  with 
their  opportunities  of  knowledge, 
don't  understand  negro  character, 
why,  then,  Americans  will  never 
understand  anything.  G.  F. 


POETRY. 


No  cell  can  hold,  no  chain  can  fetter  me; 

My  kingdom  is  the  boundless  realm  of  thought; 
I  swing  thro'  space  untrammeled,  light  and  free, 

My  work  by  aid  of  swift- winged  words  is  wrought; 
All  that  in  earth  or  heaven  lies  concealed, 

Nature's  mysterious  works  for  good  or  ill, 
To  me  must  be  unveiled  and  clear  revealed, 

For  nothing  bounds  the  poet's  art  and  skill; 
Yet  greater  beauty  can  I  never  find, 
Than  in  a  lovely  form— a  lovely  mind. 
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HORRIBLE  PERSECUTION  IN  THE  SOUTH. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Old  Guard:— 
The  reading  of  the  March  number 
of  The  Old  Guard  leads  one  to 
suppose  that  you  will  give  publicity 
at  the  North  to  a  statement  of  facts 
that  occurred  in  Georgia  just  after 
the  surrender  of  the  Confederates. 
Ihe  narrative  will,  perhaps,  give  an 
idea  of  the  sufferings  and  oppres- 
sion of  the  people  of  the  South 
better  than  any  of  your  readers 
have  yet  had.  The  statement,  as 
much  condensed  as  possible,  is  as 
follows : 

After  the  fall  of  the  Confederate 
Capitol,  some  of  the  banks  in  Rich- 
mond removed  their  specie  and 
books,  and  brought  them,  from 
place  to  place,  along  with  the  trains 
of  the  Government  depa-tnients,  to 
the  village  of  Washington,  "Wilkes 
county,  Georgia.  At  this  point, 
the  utter  collapse  of  the  cause  be- 
coming apparent,  the  retrograde 
movement  ceased,  the  officials  of 
the  Confederacy  separated,  and  this 
specie,  under  the  charge  of  the 
bank  officers,  was  deposited  in  a 
vault,  in  Washington,  for  safe  keep- 
ing. After  a  brief  rest,  it  was  de- 
termined by  those  who  had  it  in 
charge  to  return  to  Richmond  over 
the  country  roads.  Accordingly,  in 
July,  I  believe,  the  specie  was  re- 
loaded upon  wagons,  and  the  train 
moved  off,  in  open  daylight,  on  the 
road  to  Abbeville,  South  Carolina, 
under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Taylor,  of 
Richmond,  an  old  man,  and  cashier 


of  the  Bank  of  Virginia.  The  first 
night  they  camped  at  one  Mrs. 
Moss's  house,  fifteen  miles  from 
Washington,  and  in  the  night  the 
train  was  attacked,  and  robbed  of  a 
large  quantity  of  gold — over  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars — by  a 
party  of  deserters  and  disbanded 
soldiers,  probably  from  both  armies, 
who  had  infested  this  unfrequented 
section  for  months. 

The  information  of  this  robbery 
coming  to  the  Federal  authorities 
at  Augusta,  a  short  time  after, 
General  Edward  A.  Wild  visited 
the  scene  of  the  robbery,  nr  ar  Dan- 
burgh,  Wilkes  county,  Georgia,  with 
an  escort  of  twelve  negro  soldiers, 
commanded  by  one  Lieutenant  Sea- 
ton,  of  Captain  Alfred  Cooley's 
company,  156th  Regiment,  New 
York  Volunteers.  This  party  im- 
mediately arrested  some  of  the 
neighboring  citizens,  among  whom 
were  a  family  consisting  of  A.  D. 
Chenault,  a  Methodist  preacher,  his 
brother,  John  Chenault,  and  a  son 
of  the  latter,  A  F.  Chenault,  about 
eighteen  years  old.  The  first  and 
last  named  are  exceedingly  corpu- 
lent persons,  eaca.  weighing  over 
two  hundred  pounds.  These  three 
well  esteemed  and  worthy  citizens 
were  ordered  by  General  Wild  to 
produce  the  stolen  money,  and 
upon  their  failure  to  do  so,  were 
tied  up,  and  actually  suspended  by 
their  thumbs,  with  a  view  of  extort- 
ing confessions  about  the  money. 
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Bev.  A.  D.  Chenault  was  hung  up 
twice  by  the  thumbs,  until  his  suf- 
ferings, by  reason  of  his  great 
weight,  were  horrible  in  the  ex- 
treme, and  his  groans  induced  Gen- 
eral Wild  to  release  him.  John  N. 
Chenault  and  his  son  were  kept 
suspended  until  both  fainted,  and 
then  they  were  cut  down.  They 
were  then  sent  under  guard  to 
Washington,  about  seventeen  miles 
distant.  During  the  scene  above, 
General  Wild  and  Lieutenant  Sea- 
ton  were  both  present,  directing 
and  witnessing  the  proceedings. 

By  the  order  of  General  Wild, 
Mrs.  J.  N.  Chenault,  having  then 
an  infant  a  few  months  old,  was 
also  carried  under  guard  to  Wash- 
ington, and  confined,  for  two  or 
three  days,  in  a  room  of  the  Court- 
House,  on  bread  and  water.  Her 
infant  she  was  comp  lied  to  leave 
at  home.  He  refused  all  proposi- 
tions to  release  her,  although  bail 
was  tendered  to  an  enormous 
amount  by  the  citizens. 

Also,  by  the  direction  of  General 
Wild,  a  younc;  daughter  of  J.  N. 
Chenault,  about  sixteen  years  of 
age,  was  subjected  to  a  search,  ef- 
fected thoroughly  by  Lieutenant 
Seaton,  who  caused  her  to  be  strip- 
ped in  his  presence.  When  the  last 
garment  upon  her  person  was 
reached,  she  endeavored  to  conceal 
her  shame  by  throwing  herself  upon 
a  bed,  and  using  its  covering  to 
protect  her  person.  But  no  refuge 
availed.  This  young  lady  is  as  re- 
spectable and  virtuous  as  any  in  all 
the  land. 

All  the  indignities  and  cruelties 
to  which  each  member  of  this  fami- 
ly was  subjected  failed  to  adduce 
any  evidence  whatever  implicating 
any  one  in  the  robbery,  or  indicat- 


ing that  they  knew  anything  what- 
ever of  the  parties  or  tae  mom  y. 

General  J.  B.  Steedman  was  at 
that  time  on  duty  in  Augusta,  and, 
upon  complaint  of  these  facts  being 
made,  he  sent  an  officer  of  his  staff 
to  investigate  them.  This  officer, 
after  several  days  spent  in  examina- 
tion of  witnesses,  returned,  well  sa- 
tisfied— if  his  own  expressions  were 
to  be  credited — of  the  truth  of  the 
charges  against  General  Wild. 
General  Wild  was  soon  after  re- 
moved, it  was  currently  believed, 
by  General  Steedman's  order.  It 
was  also  said  that  formal  charges 
were  preferred  against  him;  nor  has 
any  one  ever  heard  that  he  was  in 
any  way  he?d  accountable  for  the 
atrocities  he  perpetrated,  or  even 
reprimanded  for  them. 

I  could  recount  other  acts  done 
by  this  officer  in  the  limits  of  this 
town  and  county,  scarcely  less  in- 
famous than  the  foregoing.  In 
this  far  off  corner  of  a  down-trod- 
den country,  this  man,  backed  by 
the  power  of  bayonets,  and  under 
the  authority  of  his  commission  in 
the  United  States  aimy,  ruled  for  a 
time,  with  an  iron  hand,  over  an 
oppressed  race — of  white  men  and 
women.  We  never  knew  where  he 
came  from,  nor  whither  he  went, 
nor  aught  of  his  accountability.  So 
was  the  South  then  in  the  h.  nds  of 
the  military  oppressor,  every  com- 
munity suffeiing  the  indignities 
that  any  passing  squad  of  soldiers 
chose  to  inflict.  And  so  is  the 
South  still — at  the  mercy  of  vindic- 
tive and  irresponsible  rulers — and 
we  know  well  that  the  jDeoj^le  of  the 
North  never  know  the  half  of  the 
wrongs  under  which  we  suffer. 

The  facts  of  the  case  above  de- 
tailed will  be  vouched  for  by  every 
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citizen  of  this  village,  and  many  of 
the  surrounding  country.  I  refer 
you  to  Hon.  Garnett  Andrews,  Hon. 
Wm.  M.  Reese,  Dr.  J.  J.  Eobertson; 
also,  to  D.  G.  Cottin  r,  who,  being  a 
member  of  the  present  Georgia 
Convention,  and  editor  of  the  Na- 
tional Republican,  at  Augusta,  may 
be  considered  by  some  as  a  more 
impartial  witness.  The  facts  are  all 
well  known  to  him,  I  believe. 


Upon  these  facts  it  is  not  neces- 
sary that  I  comment,  or  indulge  in 
denunciation.  They  are  not  written 
in  any  spirit  of  malevolence,  but 
solely  with  a  view  to  make  truth 
public,  for  the  good  of  all  who  are 
disposed  to  know  it. 
Respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
James  H.  Alexander. 
Washington,  Ga.t  March  3,  1868. 
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But  one  forcible  objection  is 
brought  against  what  is  known  as 
Pendleton's  plan  for  paying  the  Fe- 
deral debt,  by  the  Mongrel  press, 
and  that  is,  that  it  will  produce  such 
an  inflation  as  to  render  greenbacks 
comparatively  worthless,  and  there- 
by fall  wit'i  crushing  effect  upon  the 
masses.  In  order  that  our  readers 
shall  hear  Mr.  Pendleton  himself  on 
this  subject,  we  give  below  an  ex- 
tract from  his  Milwaukee  speech  : 

"  And  now  I  say  not  only  that 
these  bonds  are  payable  in  legal-ten- 
der, but  that  they  ought  to  be  paid 
as  soon  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so.  I 
do  not  know  that  it  is  possible  to 
pay  them  as  fast  as  they  mature, 
even  in  currency  ;  but  I  do  know 
that  every  possible  effort  ought  to 
be  made  to  do  it.  But  at  this  point 
I  am  met  with  the  statement  that 
this  policy  will  cause  the  issue  of  an 
immense  amount  of  paper,  and  thus 
so  far  inflate  the  currency  as  to  de- 
stroy its  value,  and  bring  disaster 
upon  the  country.  Now,  gentlemen, 
let  me  examine  this  objection.  Mr. 
McCulloch,  in  his  last  monthly  re- 
port,  stated  that   the  public  debt 


which  bears  interest  is  comprised  in 
three  kinds ;  that  three  hundred 
millions  of  this  debt  could  not  be  re- 
deemed before  1874;  that  three  hun- 
dred millions  more  could  not  be  re- 
deemed before  1881  ;  and  that  the 
rest  of  the  debt,  amounting  to  near- 
ly seventeen  hundred  millions  of 
dollars,  is  made  up  of  five-twenties 
and  bonds  which  bear  interest  in 
currency.  Seventeen  hundred  mil- 
lions of  five-twenties  and  bonds 
which  bear  interest  in  currency,  may 
be  redeemed  within  the  next  five 
years.  I  cannot  state  to  you  the 
exact  time  nor  the  exact  proportions 
in  which  these  bonds  may  be  re- 
deemed. I  mean  these  five-twen- 
ties. Their  very  name  implies  that 
when  five  years  shall  elapse  after 
their  issue,  the  Government  may 
pay  them;  but  it  need  not  pay  them 
until  twenty  years  shall  have  elapsed. 
I  maintain  that  these  five-twenty 
bonds  should  be  paid  as  fast  as  it  is 
possible  to  do  so  without  inflating 
the  currency  beyond  a  safe  and  just 
point.  And  it  is  my  business  now 
to  show  you  how  that  can  be  done. 
The  unliquidated  debt  of  the  United 
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States  consists  of  greenbacks  and 
claims  which  have  not  been  adjust- 
ed, and  amounts  to  eight  hundred 
millions  of  dollars.  It  pays  no  in- 
terest. The  policy  of  the  Republi- 
can party  is  to  convert,  in  whole  or 
part,  these  $800,000,000  of  unliqui- 
dated debt  into  bonds,  which  pay 
six  per  cent,  interest  in  gold.  Now, 
what  will  be  the  effect  ?  It  converts 
a  debt  which  bears  no  interest  into 
a  debt  which  bears  interest  in  gold; 
it  will  add  to  the  expense  of  the  Go- 
vernment $48,000,000  in  gold— for 
that  is  the  interest  on  $800,000,000. 
It  will  increase  the  number  of  those 
who  do  not  pay  taxes,  and  increase 
the  burdens  of  those  who  do  pay 
taxes.  It  will  add  to  the  untaxed 
property  of  the  country.  It  will 
convert  active  into  inactive  capital. 
If  any  portion  is  converted,  the 
same  proportionate  result  will  fol- 
low. Now,  I  maintain  that  this 
system  ought  not  to  go  on,  that  this 
debt  ought  not  to  be  converted,  that 
this  capital  ought  not  to  be  locked 
up,  and  that  this  large  number  of 
people  ought  not  to  be  exempted 
from  taxation,  and  that  this  addi- 
tional burden  of  $48,000,000  should 
not  be  imposed.  The  Republicans 
say  they  can — I  know  they  ought  to 
be  able  to — pay  this  amount  from 
the  current  revenue.  If  you  look 
at  the  report  made  to-day  in  the 
evening  papers  by  telegraph,  you 
will  see  the  National  Banks  have 
$338,000,000  of  the  bonds  of  the 
United  States  deposited  in  the 
Treasury  as  security  for  their  cir- 
culation. You  know  how  these  Na- 
tional Ranks  are  established.  A 
man  buys  the  bonds  of  the  Go- 
vernment of  the  United  States, 
and  deposits  them  in  Washington, 
and  receives  the  interest  on  them 


year  by  year  at  six  per  cent,  in  gold. 
He  receives  ninety  per  cent,  of  bank 
paper  ;  he  brings  them  home  here 
to  your  own  city,  establishes  a  bank, 
issues  these  notes,  and  derives  the 
interest  of  six,  or  ten,  or  twenty  per 
cent.,  as  the  case  may  be,  when  you 
borrow  them.  Three  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  millions  of  these  bonds 
are,  by  the  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  deposited  to-day 
as  security  in  the  vaults  of  the  Trea- 
sury. Three  hundred  millions  of 
bank  paper  are  issued  on  the  faith 
of  these  bonds.  Now,  gentlemen,  I 
maintain  that  this  circulation  ought 
to  be  called  in;  that  $300,000,000  of 
these  bonds  ought  to  be  redeemed 
with  legal-tender,  which  will  take  the 
place  of  that  bank  circulation. 
What  would  be  the  effect  of  this  ? 
The  $17,000,000  of  interest-bearing 
bonds  would  be  reduced  $14,000,- 
000,  and  $1  ',000,000  in  gold  would 
be  saved  to  the  Government  from 
the  interest  which  is  paid  to  the 
bankers  for  the  bonds  which  they 
have  deposited.  Now,  then,  sup- 
pose you  take  these  $18,000,000  of 
interest  which  is  saved,  and  add  it  to 
the  $48,000,000  which  these  gentle- 
men say  they  can  pay  from  the  cur- 
rent revenue,  and  you  have  $66,000,- 
000  in  gold  year  by  year,  and  if  you 
convert  that  sum  into  greenbacks,  at 
140,  you  have  ninety-two  millions  of 
dollars  a  year,  and  if  this  is  appro- 
priated as  a  sinking  fund,  you  can 
pay  off  the  whole  debt  in  less  than 
thirteen  years,  without  adding  one 
dollar  to  your  taxation,  or  one  dol- 
lar to  the  circulating  medium.  [Ap- 
plause.] Bear  in  mind  that  I  am 
trying  to  convince  you  that  these 
bonds  can  be  paid  in  greenbacks 
without  inflating  the  currency. 
Bear  in  mind  this  cau  be  accom- 
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plished  in  twelve  or  fourteen  years, 
without  the  addition  of  one  dollar 
to  your  taxation,  or  one  dollar  to 
your  circulating  medium.  And  now 
bear  in  mind,  also,  that  I  have  not 
touched  the  revenues  of  the  Govern- 
ment, which,  in  1866,  amounted  to 
five  hundred  and  sixty  millions  of 
dollars;  nor  have  I  attacked  the  ex- 
penditures of  that  year  of  Eadical 
administration.  But  now  set  the 
radical  reformer  to  work.  Let  him 
cut  off  every  extravagance — lop  off 
every  unnecessary  expenditure.  Let 
him  reduce  the  current  expenses  of 
the  Government  to  $150,000,000  a 
year — I  mean  expenses  independent 
of  the  interest  on  the  public  debt — 
though  it  ought  to  be  reduced  to 
$100,000,000;  that  would  be  twenty- 
five  millions  more  than  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan expended  ;  that  would  be 
as  much  in  one  year  as  Andrew 
Jackson  expended  in  any  of  the  four 
years  of  his  administration.  But 
let  the  expenditure  be  reduced  to 
$150,000,000,  and  what  do  you  have? 
$150,000,000  for  current  expenses, 
$130,000,000  for  interest  upon  the 
public  debt,  and  $92,000,000  for  a 
sinking  fund,  as  I  have   described, 


constituting  an  aggregate  of  $372,- 
000,000,  and  if  you  take  that  from 
the  revenue  of  1866,  which  amount- 
ed to  $360,000,000,  you  have  a  ba- 
lance of  $188,000,000,  which  you 
may  add  to  your  sinking  fund,  and 
thus  bring  it  up  to  $280,000,000  an- 
nually, And  with  that  you  can  in 
five  years  pay  every  cent  of  the  prin- 
cipal and  interest  upon  your  public 
debt,  without  the  addition  of  a  dol- 
lar to  the  circulating  medium  of  the 
country.  (Applause.)  As  the  debt 
is  diminished,  the  interest  will  be 
diminished  also,  and  the  sinking 
fund  proportionately  increased. 
When  five  years  shall  have  passed, 
you  can  reduce  $150,000,000  of  your 
taxation,  and  yet  be  able  to  pay  the 
$200,000,000  which  falls  due  in  1874 
Then  you  can  reduce  your  taxation 
$200,000,000  more;  and  by  recalling 
your  greenbacks  as  the  great  bur- 
den of  taxation  is  reduced,  you  will 
be  able  to  pay  the  debt  maturing  in 
1881,  and  at  the  same  time  to  return 
to  the  constitutional  currency  of  the 
country.  And  yet,  you  see  that  I 
have  not  proposed  to  increase  the 
taxes,  or  add  one  farthing  to  the 
currency." 


EPIGRAM. 

Ulysses  the  sage,  as  old  Homer  avers, 

When  the  S  rens  with  songs  sought  to  lure, 
With  pellets  of  wax  closed  his  ears  from  the  sounds, 

And  past  them,  from  danger  secure. 
Our  hero,  no  sage,  by  no  precedent  bound, 

Not  using  his  wax  in  the  old  Crelian  way, 
Has  been  caught  by  the  Radical  Sirens — what  then  ? 

Give  him  whacks  on  the  ears,  Mr.  President,  pray. 
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In  a  somewhat  extended  editorial 
experience,  we  have  had  to  write 
many  articles  which  were  dictated 
far  more  by  a  sense  of  duty  than  of 
pleasure;  but  we  cannot  call  to 
mind  an  instance  when  we  were 
compelled  to  perform  a  more  un- 
welcome task  than  the  writing  of 
this  article.  We  cannot,  however, 
with  honor,  dodge  the  responsi- 
bility. No  one  has  been  more  truly 
anxious  than  we  have  to  see  the 
Democratic  party  united;  and  to 
this  end  we  have  steadily  avoided 
the  betrayal  of  a  preference  for  any- 
particular  person  for  office.  "We 
have  had  no  candidate.  Our  only 
concern  has  been  for  the  triumph 
of  those  principles  which  can  alone 
secure  peace  and  liberty  to  our 
country.  "We  know  that  there  can 
be  no  permanent  peace  except  upon 
the  foundations  of  self-government 
and  liberty.  Liberty  is  peace.  Des- 
potism is  eternal  war.  Ihe  right 
of  every  State  to  be  the  sole  dis- 
penser of  its  own  domestic  institu- 
tions is  as  necessary  to  freedom  as 
the  heart  is  to  the  life  of  the  hu- 
man body.  But  we  were  willing  to 
bury  the  record  of  those  who  have 
joined  in  the  war  upon  this  funda- 
mental principle  of  self-government, 
provided,  for  the  future,  there  is  to 
be  a  return  to  those  ancient  doc- 
trines on  which  the  Democratic 
party  stood  with  unfalte  ing  tena- 
city, from  the  foundation  of  the 
Union  until  the  beginning  of  the 


negro  war.  We  have  stood  up  for 
a  return  of  these  principles,  because 
we  saw  no  other  possible  hope  for 
the  salvation  of  the  country.  Dur- 
ing the  war,  we  stood  (amid  what  a 
storm  of  violence  the  whole  country 
knows)  upon  precisely  the  same 
platform  of  principles  that  the  De- 
mocratic party  of  every  State  stood 
upon  at  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
It  was  the  same  platform  the  party 
had  occupied,  without  deviation, 
from  1787  to  1861.  While  the 
leaders  quite  generally  deserted 
those  sacred  principles,  and  fled  to 
the  tents  of  the  enemy,  we  remain- 
ed with  the  masses  of  the  party,  on 
board  the  old  ship  winch  was 
launched  by  Jefferson.  It  was  that 
of  State  sovereignty  and  sdf-gov- 
ernment.  At  the  close  of  the  war, 
it  was  a  question  with  some  whether 
the  principles  of  free  government 
had  not  been  entirely  thrown  down 
by  it — whether  it  was  worth  while 
to  attempt  to  build  again  upon  the 
foundations  of  freedom  laid  by  our 
fathers.  We  know  that  the  whole 
body  of  the  Democracy  professed 
horror  at  the  idea  of  going  into  the 
consolidated  despotic  system  which 
strips  the  States  of  their  sovereign 
individuality,  and  leaves  every  one 
of  them,  North  and  South,  exposed 
to  the  abominations  of  negro  equa~ 
lity,  and  a  hundred  other  calami- 
ties, which  the  tyranny  of  an  infu- 
riated Congress  may  at  any  time 
invent.    Against  this  system  of  con- 
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solidation,  every  Democratic  paper 
planted  itself,  and  the  party  uni- 
versally responded.  None  were 
mor3  happy  than  we  at  this  evi- 
dence of  a  determination  to  return 
to  the  safe  an  I  sacred  principles  on 
which  the  Union  was  originally 
formed.  None  could  be  more  anxi- 
ous than  we  that  a  veil  of  oblivion 
should  be  drawn  over  the  gulf  of 
blood  in  which  sj  many  Democrats 
worked  with  the  anti-Democratic, 
or  consolidating  party.  But  it  soon 
became  painfully  evident  that  many 
who  had  been  wandering  from  the 
fold  of  Democracy,  or  from  the  vital 
princples  of  Democracy,  were  de- 
termined to  keep  up  a  war  upon 
those  who  had  not.  And  others, 
who  were  less  belligerent,  thought, 
as  a  matter  of  policy,  it  would  be 
best  for  none  who  had  refused  to 
support  the  Lincoln  administration 
to  take  any  part,  except  to  quietly 
and  humbly  vote  for  those  who  had. 
The  modesty  of  this  proposition 
might  have  secured  universal  ap- 
proval but  for  its  extreme  foolish- 
ness. How  would  it  be  possible, 
under  such  a  rule,  to  prevent  large 
numbers  of  the  masses  of  the  party, 
who  hate  the  very  thought  of  the 
war  with  undying  bitterness,  from 
bolting  out-right,  or  staying  at 
home  in  unutterable  disgust  ?  The 
Eighth  Congressional  District  of 
Ohio  is  an  example  of  what  the 
whole  country  would  be  under  such 
a  rule  as  this.  Any  man  of  ordi- 
nary sagacity  must  see  that  there  is 
no  hope  of  a  Democratic  success 
except  upon  the  rule  of  silence  upon 
passed  differences,  and  perfect  har- 
mony upon  present  issues.  And 
that  such  a  happy  state  of  things 
docs  not  exist  at  the  present  time, 
we   charge,   is   solely   the    fault   of 


those  who  have  come  back  to  tbe 
party  from  the  Lincoln  camp.  Less 
than  one-third  of  the  Democratic 
press  of  the  North  supported  the 
Lincoln  war;  and  the  two  thirds 
which  did  not  support  it  have 
evinced  a  willingness  to  keep  silence 
upon  that  horrid  event  which  has 
produced  all  our  present  ruin.  It 
is  the  one-third  which  is  the  cause 
of  the  threatened  disruption  of  the 
party.  The  campaign  in  New 
Hampshire  affords  an  illustration  of 
the  bad  faith  of  what  was  called  the 
"War  Democracy."  It  is  now  dis- 
covered that  the  Democratic  nomi- 
nee, Mr.  Sinclaire,  was  defeated  by 
the  treachery  of  that  class.  The 
letter  of  Mr.  Butterfield,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  State  Committee,  re- 
signing his  place,  boldly  charges 
that  nothing  but  treachery  prevent- 
ed the  success  of  the  Democratic 
ticket.  A  letter  from  "Washington 
to  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  of  the  date 
of  March  11th,  fully  discloses  the 
animus  of  some  of  these  men.  It 
says:  "Some  six  weeks  ago  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  conversing  with 
Mr.  Sinclaire,  the  Democratic  nomi- 
nee for  Governor,  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  cf  ascertaining  his  ante- 
cedents. Although  a  good  man,  I 
was  convinced  he  was  a  heavy  load 
to  carry.  He  ought  not  to  have 
been  nominated,  and  I  sincerely 
believe  our  national  cause  is  bene- 
fited in  his  defeat.  Had  he  suc- 
ceeded in  New  Hampshire,  we 
should  have  had  forced  upon  us,  in 
July,  Pendleton,  or  some  similar 
candidate."  A  professed  Demo- 
cratic editor,  of  New  York  city,  also 
declared  that  it  was  the  best  thing 
for  the  party  that  it  should  be 
beaten  in  New  Hampshire  in  order 
to  rebuke    "  Copperheadism,"   and 
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he  proceeded  to  read  Judge  Black, 
Governor  Thomas  H.  Seymour,  Mr. 
Pendleton,  and  Mr.  Voorhees  out 
of  the  Democratic  party,  and  to 
place  at  its  head  as  leaders  General 
Sherman  and  Frank  Blair.  Another 
New  York  paper,  professing  to  be 
Democratic — a  Sunday  paper — also 
rejoiced  at  the  defeat  of  the  party 
in  New  Hampshire,  because  gentle- 
men like  the  Hon.  Henry  Clay 
Dean  were  invited  to  speak  in  the 
State.  Mr.  Dean  is  confessedly  one 
of  the  most  powerful  stump  speak- 
ers in  the  country;  but,  instead  of 
having  supported  the  Lincoln  ad- 
ministration, as  the  paper  here  re- 
ferred to  did,  he  was  thrown  into 
prison  by  it,  for  no  other  crime 
than  just  remaining  consistenly  on 
the  platform  where  the  Democratic 
party  had  stood  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Government.  And,  al- 
though his  speeches  were  among 
the  ablest  and  the  most  effective  de- 
livered in  New  Hampshire,  as  we 
are  assured  by  Democrats  from  that 
State,  yet  see  what  a  howl  of  lies 
has  been  set  up  at  him  by  the  whole 
Mongrel  press,  whether  of  the  pure 
Mongrel  stripe,  or  of  the  mulatiO- 
Democratic  complexion.  When  a 
professed  Democratic  paper  makes 
itself  the  medium  of  publishing  the 
assaults  of  the  Mongrel  press  upon 
Democratic  orators,  we  may  be,  as 
a  general  thing,  pretty  sure  that 
some  sort  of  political  rottenness 
lies  at  the  bottom.  And,  while  these 
traitors  to  the  party  are  conniving 
at  its  defeat,  they  fling  the  charge 
of  the  misfortune  upon  men  whom 
they  hate,  only  because  they  have 
never  wandered  from  the  principles 
of  Democracy.  They  have  the  ef- 
frontery to  denounce  those  who 
bore  no  part  in  a   war  which  has 


destroyed  not  only  the  Union,  but 
overthrown  the  very  foundations  of 
free  government.  The  man  who 
can  look  upon  the  shreds  into 
which  our  country  has  been  torn  by 
the  war,  and  not  hide  his  head  for 
shame  at  the  thought  that  he  help- 
ed it  on,  must  be  made  of  brass. 
We  were  willing  to  leave  him  to  his 
own  regrets,  under  the  cover  of  per- 
fect silence.  Bat,  as  if  haunted 
with  a  sense  of  shame  which  he 
cannot  forget,  and  dare  not  forgive 
even  himself,  he  has  brought  the 
malignant  spirit  of  the  Lincoln 
camp  back  into  the  Democratic 
parly.  And  it  is  he  who  is  disturb- 
ing the  party  with  a  howl  of  vio- 
lence against  its  truest  and  best 
men,  who  could  neither  be  tempted 
out  of  Democracy  by  bribery  nor 
driven  out  by  threats.  This  folly 
must  stop,  or  the  Lincolnized  "  De- 
mocracy" will  be  left  quietly,  but 
firmly  and  eternally,  to  itself.  It 
must  stop.  It  this  stupendous  and 
impudent  folly  and  crime  called 
"loyally"  is  to  enthrone  itself  per- 
manently upon  the  ruins  of  Ameri- 
can liberty  and  self-government,  it 
shall  sit,  not  in  the  name  of  Demo- 
cracy, but  in  that  of  the  party 
which  rightly  owns  it.  It  is  easy 
to  have  silence  upon  this  guilty 
past,  but  it  is  impossible  to  perma- 
nently engraft  the  principles  and 
crimes  of  the  war  upon  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  The  Democrats  who 
hated  the  war  are  as  seven  to  ten, 
to  those  who  supported  it.  Those 
wno  hated  the  war  remained  stead- 
fast in  the  ancient  faith  of  Demo- 
cracy; those  who  supported  it  de- 
serted that  faith.  Now,  it  is  de- 
manded that  the  seven-tenths  submit 
all  things  into  the  hands  of  the 
three-tenths,  and,  furthermore,  con- 
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sent  to  be  abused  for  the  privilege 
of  quietly  voting*  only  for  some 
Lincoln-stained  nominee !  If  the 
devil  himself  had  hatched  this  pro- 
gramme, it  could  not  have  been 
more  highly  charged  with  the  ele- 
ments of  just  and  certain  defeat. 
The  moment  that  this  Lincoln- 
stained  minority  of  the  party  saw 
that  the  mind  of  the  Democratic 
masses  was  gradually  and  firmly 
pointing  to  some  distinguished 
civilian  statesman  and  patriot  as 
the  nominee  of  the  party,  they  took 
the  alarm,  and  began  to  plot  to  de- 
feat this  clearly-announced  prefer- 
ence of  the  masses,  and  to  labor  to 
impress  the  public  mind  that  no 
one  would  answer  for  a  Democratic 
nominee  who  did  not  wear  the  en- 
sign of  blood  and  despotism  upon 
his  shoulders.  That  is,  the  Demo- 
cratic nominee  must  be  dressed  up, 
like  a  dandy-jack  riding  upon  the 
back  of  an  ass,  in  those  ensigns 
which  the  Democratic  masses  hate 
as  they  do  the  devil.  There  is  sa- 
gacity for  you.  And  there  is  mo- 
desty for  you.  This  magazine  faith- 
fully indicated,  more  than  a  month 
before  the  meeting,  at  Washington, 
of  the  "National  Committee,"  that 
the  first  step  in  the  programme  to 
cheat  the  masses  of  their  choice  of 
a  nominee  was  to  take  the  Conven- 
tion away  from  the  great  agricul- 
tural center,  and  bring  it  here  to 
New  York,  the  centre  of  the  bond- 
holding  interest,  and  the  focal  point 
of  all  the  political  corruption  in  the 
land.  Just  before  the  meeting  of 
the  Committee,  the  bondholders' 
organ  came  out  with  a  puff  for  a 
distinguished  civilian  of  the  West, 
for  the  purpose  of  disarming  their 
vigilance  and  tempting  them  into 
the  trap  of  easily  consenting  to  let 


the  Convention  go  into  the  bosom 
of  the  bondholders.  It  was  only  a 
trap.  The  agricultural  section  will 
yet  see  that  it  was  a  great  mistake 
that  the  timely  alarm  given  by  us 
was  not  heeded.  The  secret  ropes 
which  were  used  to  bring  about  this 
result  are  in  our  possession,  to- 
gether with  the  whole  programme 
for  resolving  the  Democratic  party 
into  a  bondholders'  ring,  to  be  led 
by  tape  and  shoulder-straps.  The 
next  plan  was  to  defeat,  if  possible, 
the  Democratic  nominee  for  Gov- 
nor  of  New  Hampshire,  because  he 
"was  a  Copperhead,"  and  hence 
this  language  of  the  Washington 
letter:  "  I  sincerely  believe  our  na- 
tional cause  is  benefited  by  his  defeat. 
Had  he  succeeded  in  New  Hampshire, 
we  should  have  had  forced  vpon  us, 
in  July,  Pendleton,  or  some  similar 
candidate."  Hence  also  the  shame- 
less assaults  upon  every  true  Demo- 
crat, without  exception,  who  spoke 
in  New  Hampshire.  But  the  mea- 
sure of  the  cup  of  conspiracy  is  not 
yet  full,  and  will  not  be  until  the 
meeting  of  the  Convention,  when 
down-right  bribery  is  to  be  tried, 
with  a  sufficient  number  of  dele- 
gates to  give  the  bondholders  and 
Lincoln-shoulder-straps  the  control. 
This  is  the  programme.  This  is 
the  conspiracy.  It  will  be  tried 
with  a  determination  which  alone 
can  spring  from  avarice  and  faction. 
But,  if  successful,  it  will  be  only  the 
first  step  of  the  most  disastrous  and 
ignominious  defeats  that  ever  over- 
took a  party.  We  say  this,  not  as 
a  threat,  but  as  a  physician  is  some- 
times compelled  to  inform  his  pa- 
tient that  he  is  "struck  with  death." 
A  generalized  and  bondholderized 
Democratic  party  is  "  struck  with 
death."     It  wih  be  a  party  of  leaders 
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without  a  people — of  rich  men,  de- 
serted and  despised  by  the  poor. 

"Bat,"  it  will  be  asked,  "  do  you 
consider  it  impossible  to  elect  a  De- 
mocratic President?"  By  no  means; 
on  the  contrary,  we  consider  the 
Democratic  party  certain  to  elect,  if 
it  has  the  sagacity  to  let  alone  all 
the  dead  issues,  and  the  represen- 
tatives of  dead  issues,  and  present, 
with  fiery  zeal,  those  only  which  are 
living  and  burning  in  the  public 
mind.  On  the  most  living  and 
burning  of  all  issues  in  the  brains 
of  the  masses,  viz.:  negro  equality, 
or  negro  voting,  the  Democratic 
party  alone  can  win.  This  would 
be  sufficient,  if  there  were  no  other. 
And  this  is  the  greatest  question  of 
all.  It  involves  all  there  is  of  our 
future.  It  underlies,  not  only  the 
purity  of  Caucasian  blood,  but  ako 
the  perfection  of  Caucasian  civiliza- 
tion in  America.  And  there  is  no 
question  on  which  such  intense  ha- 
tred and  wild  enthusiasm  can  be 
aroused.  But,  then,  tiiere  is  an- 
other question  of  great  power  be- 
fore the  masses,  and  that  is,  this 
one  about  the  taxes.  It  is  in  vain 
to  cheat  the  people  with  postpone- 
ments and  palliatives  on  this  sub- 
ject. This  horrible  load  of  taxation 
must  be  lifted.  The  poor  must  be 
relieved  from  this  great  wrong  of 
bearing  all  the  burdens,  as  they  do 
under  the  present  system,  and  the 
rich  must  be  taxed  precisely  accord- 
ing to  their  wealth  of  every  descrip- 
tion. The  system  that  taxes  the 
poor  man's  cow  and  sheep,  and  lets 
off  free  of  all  taxes  the  rich  man's 
bonds,  must  be  thrown  down.  The 
whole  system  must  be  thrown  down. 
The  debt  must  be  lifted  from  the 
necks  of  the  people.  If  not  one 
way,  it  surely  will  by  another.     Any 


attempt  to  postpone  this  question 
will  only  bring  it  down  at  last  with 
a  terrible  crash  upon  those  whosa 
avarice  blinds  their  judgment.  It 
is  not  impossible  that  the  bond- 
holders may  bribe  a  number  of  the 
Democratic  Convention,  but  they 
cannot  bribe  the  hunger  and  want 
that  are  sure  to  conie  out  of.  the 
bowels  of  this  debt.  The  five  hun- 
gry senses  cannot  be  bribed.  The 
wrath  which  springs  out  of  destitu- 
tion and  a  burning  sense  of  wrong 
cannot  be  bribed.  The  issue  must 
be  met.  Dodging  and  deception 
will  be  in  vain.  Does  some  one  say, 
"We  must  not  raise  the  question  of 
finance  ?"  But  it  is  raised — it  is 
tremendously  up,  and  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  lay  it  by  party  conjur- 
ing. 

These  issues,  above  named,  em- 
brace, in  one  way  and  another,  the 
whole  of  the  reconstruction  des- 
potism of  the  Rump.  They  em- 
brace all  there  is  of  a  wise  and 
thorough  campaign  at  the  present 
time.  With  these  we  would  be  sure 
to  win,  if  all  loyalty  dodges  are  left 
in  silence,  and  the  whole  of  the 
late  war  forgotten.  It  is  passed; 
and.  now  the  thing  for  us  to  do  is  to 
save  our  country  from  its  conse- 
quences if  we  can.  The  war  is 
passed,  but  its  consequences  are 
terribly  here.  We  must  grapple 
with  them,  and  must  conquer  them, 
or  go  down  in  despotism  and  ruin. 
But,  at  any  rate,  we  may  be  sure 
that  the  Democratic  party  will 
never  be  brought  into  power  on  a 
platform  of  Biack  Republ.can  prin- 
ciples. Let  the  past  go  ;  but  the 
future  must  show  a  revival  of  De- 
mocratic liberty,  or  that  is  gone 
too.  Another  thing  is  indispensi- 
ble — tho.se  who  were  so  unfortunate 
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as  to  get  their  fingers  cauglit  in  the 
Lincoln  trap  must  stop  abusing 
those  who  did  not.  To  think  of 
uniting  the  Democratic  party  other- 
wise is  an  idle  dream.  On  these 
conditions,  the  Democratic  party  is 
united.  Those  who  have  never 
strayed  from  Democracy  neither 
need  uniting  nor  reconstruction; 
they   are    there,   and  they   will  be 


there  forever.  Let  those  who  have 
strayed  only  unite  themselves,  and 
the  union  of  the  party  is  complete. 
Let  them  give  up  this  foolish  busi- 
ness of  trying  to  defend  their  con- 
nexion with  Lincoln,  by  abusing 
those  who  were  less  unfortunate — 
that  is,  let  them  keep  the  peace, 
and  it  will  not  be  broken. 


*&»■ 
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It  is  impossible  to  give  a  better 
idea  of  the  crime  committed  in  the 
impeachment  and  trial  of  the  Pre- 
sident, than  to  publish  a  simple  his- 
tory of  the  Tenure  of  Office  Bill,  on 
which  the  charges  were  based.  The 
debates  containing  this  history  will 
be  found  in  the  Congressional  Globe 
of  Jan.  11,  Feb.  7  and  20,  1867. 
This  bill  was  first  introduced  in  the 
Senate  by  Williams,  of  Oregon,  and 
the  first  section  reads  as  follows  : 

"  That  every  person,  (excepting 
the  Secretaries  of  State,  of  the  Trea- 
sury, of  War,  of  the  Navy,  and  of 
the  Interior,  the  Postmaster-Gene- 
ral, and  the  Attorney-General,) 
holding  any  civil  office  to  which  he 
has  been  appointed  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
and  every  person  who  shall  hereaf- 
ter be  appointed  to  any  such  office, 
and  shall  become  duly  qualified  to 
act  therein,  is,  and  shall  be,  entitled 
to  hold  such  office  until  a  successor 
shall  have  been  in  like  manner  ap- 
pointed and  duly  qualified,  except 
herein  otherwise  provided." 

As  originally  presented,  the   bill, 


in  terms,  excepts  all  the  members  of 
the  Cabinet.  But  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  this  exception  was 
stricken  out.  In  this  shape  it  came 
back  to  the  Senate,  and  that  body 
refused  to  concur  in  the  alteration 
made  by  the  House.  Bat  the  House 
insisted  on  retaining  its  amendment, 
and  a  committee  of  conference  was 
agre  d  upon. 

The  House  appointed  Messrs. 
Schenck,  of  Ohio,  William?-,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Wilson,  of  Iowa,  as  its 
Committee  ;  and  Messrs.  Williams, 
of  Oregon,  Sherman,  of  Ohio,  and 
Buckalew,  of  Pa.,  were  appointed 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

This  Committee  agreed  upon  the 
following  report : 

"  That  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
first  amendment,  as  follows  :  at  the 
end  of  section  one  of  said  bill  insert 
the  following  words  : 

"Provided,  That  the  Secretaries 
of  State,  of  the  Treasury,  of  War, 
of  the  Navy,  and  of  the  Interior, 
the  Postmaster-General,  and  the 
Attorney-General,  shall  hold  their 
offices  respectively  lor   and   during 
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the  term  of  the  President  by  whom 
they  have  been  appointed,  and  for 
one  month  thereafter,  subject  to  re- 
moval by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate." 

This  report  was  concurred  in  by 
both  Houses,  and  forms  the  law 
which  the  President  is  accused  of 
violating.  The  point  made  by  the 
President  is,  that  as  Mr.  Stanton 
was  not  appointed  by  him,  the  act 
cannot  apply  to  Stanton's  case.  It 
will  be  seen  that  no  Senator  pre- 
tended that  the  bill  would  operate 
against  Mr.  Johnson  at  the  time  of 
its  passage.  Senator  Howard,  of 
Michigan,  remarked  that  the  bill 
was  a  most  important  one,  and  he 
wanted  its  effect  explained.  The 
originator  of  it,  Mr.  Williams,  ex- 
plained his  views  as  follows  : 

"  I  think  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
understanding  this  report,  as  it 
amounts  to  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives,  with  certain 
qualifications.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  House  put  the  heads 
of  departments  on  the  same  footing 
with  other  civil  officers,  and  pro- 
vided that  they  should  not  at  any 
time  be  removed  without  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Objec- 
tion was  made  to  that,  because  it 
was  said  that  when  a  new  President 
came  into  office  he  might  be  com- 
pelled to  have  a  Cabinet  not  of  his 
own  selection.  This  amendment 
provides  that  when  the  term  of  office 
of  the  President  expires,  the  offices  of 
members  of  the  Cabinet  shall  also  ex- 
pire, with  a  provision  that  they  may 
continue  in  office  for  one  month, 
so  as  to  enable  the  incoming  Presi- 
dent to  arrange  his  new  Cabinet. 
***** 

"  I  will  add  thai  I  have  from  the 


beginning  of  this  controversy  re- 
garded this  as  quite  an  immaterial 
matter,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  two  Houses  have  been  very 
tenacious  in  the  respective  positions 
they  have  taken,  for  I  have  no  doubt 
that  any  Cabinet  minister  who  has 
a  particle  of  self-respect — and  I  can 
hardly  suppose  that  any  man  would 
occupy  so  responsible  an  office  with- 
out having  that  feeling — would  de- 
cline to  remain  in  the  Cabinet  after 
the  President  had  said  to  him  that 
his  jjresence  was  no  longer  needed. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  the  effect  of 
this  provision  will  amount  to  very 
little  one  way  or  the  other  ;  for  I 
presume  that  whenever  the  Presi- 
dent sees  proper  to  rid  himself  of 
an  offensive  or  disagreeable  Cabinet 
minister,  he  will  only  have  to  signi- 
fy that  desire  and  the  minister  will 
retire,  and  a  new  apj)ointment  be 
made  ;  but  it  was  considered  by  the 
Committee  of  Conference  that  this 
report  was  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  the  bill,  and  the  only  one 
upon  which  we  could  agree.  So  far 
as  I  was  concerned,  I  would  rather 
have  receded  entirely  from  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  the  Senate,  than  to 
have  lost  this  bill,  for  I  consider  the 
bill  of  very  great  value,  and  I  am 
very  anxious  to  see  it  pass." 

It  will  be  seen  by  this  explana- 
tion of  the  originator  of  the  Tenuie 
of  Office  Bill,  that  Mr.  Johnson  has 
not  transcended  the  expectations  of 
its  authors  at  the  time  of  its  pas- 
sage. The  use  which  has  been  made 
of  the  act,  is  one  which  they  declared 
was  not  contemplated,  and  could 
not  be  applied. 

The  following  extract  from  Sena- 
tor Sherman's  speech  on  the  occa- 
sion, is  a  sufficient  condemnation  of 
the  use  they  have  made  of  it : 
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"I  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
Conference  Committee  with  a  good 
deal  of  reluctance.  The  Senate  had 
by  two  deliberate  votes  declared  its 
purpose  not  to  make  the  duration 
of  the  Cabinet  officers  fixed  by  any 
time,  but  that  they  should  hold  their 
offices  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Presi- 
dent ;  and  that  was  the  original  de- 
sign in  the  creation  of  their  offices  ; 
but  the  general  purpose  of  this  bill 
is  so  very  important,  it  establishes 
so  salutary  a  reform,  that  I  thought 
it  not  to  be  endangered  by  a  dispute 
on  a  collateral  question.  The  House 
conferees,  and  the  House  by  two 
votes,  were  very  tenacious  upon  the 
subject,  and  there  seemed  to  be  a 
probability  that  the  bill  would  be 
lost  upon  a  question  that  was  colla- 
teral and  unimportant.  I  take  it 
that  no  case  can  arise,  or  is  likely 
to  arise,  where  a  Cabinet  minister 
will  attempt  to  hold  on  to  his  office 
after  his  chief  desires  his  removal. 
I  can  scarcely  conceive  of  such  a 
case.  I  think  that  no  gentleman, 
no  man  with  any  sense  of  honor, 
would  hold  a  position  as  a  Cabinet 
officer  after  his  chief  desires  his  re- 
moval, and  therefore  the  slightest- 
intimation  on  the  part  of  the  Pre- 
sident would  always  secure  the  re- 
signation of  a  Cabinet  officer.  For 
this  reason  I  do  not  wish  to  jeopard 
this  bill  by  an  unimportant  and  col- 
lateral question. 

"  The  proposition  now  submitted 
by  the  Conference  Committee  is  that 
a  Cabinet  minister  shall  hold  his  of- 
fice during  the  life  or  the  term  of 
the  President  who  appointed  him. 
If  the  President  dies,  the  Cabinet 
goes  out ;  if  the  President  is  re- 
moved for  cause  by  impeachment, 
the  Cabinet  goes  out  ;  at  the  expi- 
ration of  the  term  of  the  President's 


office,  the  Cabinet  goes  out;  so  that 
the  Government  will  not  be  embar- 
rassed by  an  attempt  by  a  Cabinet 
officer  to  hold  on  to  his  office  des- 
pite the  wish  of  the  President,  or  a 
change  in  the  Presidency." 
Senator  Doolittle  said  : 
"Now   let   us   look   at  the  facts. 
The  Secretary  of  War  was  appoint- 
ed by  Mr.  Lincoln   during  his  first 
term  ;  he  never  has  been  appointed 
since.    Mr.  Lincoln  gave  him  no  ap- 
pointment during  his  second  term, 
but  he  held  over.     So  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  v  avy,  and  so  of  the  Se- 
cretary of  State.     The  Secretary  of 
the   Interior,    to    be    sure,  and  the 
Postmaster- General,  and  the  Attor- 
ney-General, have    been   appointed 
by  Mr.  Johnson  since  the  Presiden- 
tial office  devolved  on  him  ;  and  by 
the  terms  of  this  law  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  the  Postmaster-Ge- 
neral,   and    the    Attorney-General, 
must  remain  during  Mr.  Johnson's 
term  ;  but   the  Secretary    of  State, 
the  Secretary  of  War,  and  the  Se- 
cretary of  the    Navy,    according   to 
the  terms  of  this  provision,  may  be 
removed  by  him  to-morrow." 
To  this  Mr.  Sherman  replied  : 
"  We  do  not  legislate  in  order  to 
keep  in  the  Secretary  of  War,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  or  the  Secre- 
tary of  State. 

*  *  *  * 

"That  the  Senate  had  no  such 
purpose  is  shown  by  its  vote  twice 
to  make  this  exception.  That  this 
provision  does  not  apply  to  the  pre- 
sent case  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
its  language  is  so  formed  as  not  to 
apply  to  the  present  President.  The 
Senator  shows  that  himself,  and  ar- 
gues truly  that  it  would  not  prevent 
the  present  President  from  remov- 
ing the  Secretary  of  War,  the  Secre- 
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tary  of  the  Navy,  and  the  Secretary 
of  State.  And  if  I  supposed  that 
either  of  these  gentlemen  was  so 
wanting  in  manhood,  in  honor,  as 
to  hold  his  place  after  the  politest 
intimation  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  that  his  services  were 
no  longer  needed,  I  certainly,  as  a 
Senator,  would  consent  to  his  re- 
moval at  any  time,  and  so  would  we 
all." 

Mr.  Edmunds,  of  Vermont,  said  : 

"It  did  seem  to  the  Committee, 
after  a  great  deal  of  consultation 
and  reflection,  that  it  was  right  and 
just  that  the  Chief  Executive  of  the 
nation,  in  selecting  these  named  se- 
cretaries, who,  by  law,  and  by  the 
practice  of  the  country,  and  officers 
analogous  to  whom,  by  the  practice 
of  all  oiher  countries,  are  the  confi- 
dential advisers  of  the  Executive 
respecting  the  administration  of  all 
his  departments,  should  be  persons 
who  wre  personally  agreeable  to  him, 
in  whom  he  could  place  entire  confi- 
dence and  reliance,  and  that  when- 
ever it  should  seem  to  him  that  the 
state  of  relations  between  him  and 
any  of  them  had  become  so  as  to 
render  this  relation  of  confidence 
and  trust  and  personal  esteem  in- 
harmonious, he  should  in  such  case 
be  allowed  to  dispe  ase  with  the  ser- 
vices of  that  officer  in  vacation,  and 
have  some  other  person  to  act  in  his 
stead." 

Mr.  Fessenden,  of  Maine,  spoke 
to  the  same  effect,  as  follows  : 

"  It  seems  to  me  very  obvious  that 
with  reference  to  the  transaction  of 
business  which  was  peculiarly  exe- 
cutive, the  confidential  advisers  that 
we  put  about  the  President  should 
always  be  men  who,  for  the  greater 
par*-,  are  satisfactory  to  him.  *  * 
It    is  exceedingly    important  that 


there  should  be  a  cordiality  of  feel- 
ing, and  an  agreement  upon  impor- 
tant matters  of  State  policy  and 
State  conduct  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  those  who  are  his  confi- 
dential advisers.  The  President  na- 
turally would  not  want  a  man  in  his 
councils  who  was  unfriendly  to  him, 
upon  whose  discretion  he  coul  1  not 
rely  in  the  first  place,  and  upon 
whose  faith  in  keeping  the  secrets 
of  the  Executive  Government  he 
could  not  rely  in  the  second  place  ; 
and  if  he  was  unfriendly,  the  Pre- 
sident might  naturally  both  fear  of 
consulting  him  and  taking  his  ad- 
vice." 

And  Mr.  Sherman,  in  a  closing 
speech  upon  the  bill,  said  : 

"  Now,  I  say  that  if  a  Cabinet  of- 
ficer should  attempt  to  hold  his  of- 
fice for  a  moment  beyond  the  time 
when  he  retains  the  entire  confi- 
dence of  the  President,  I  would  not 
vote  to  retain  him,  nor  would  I  com- 
pel a  President  to  have  about  him} 
in  these  high  positions,  a  man  in 
whom  he  did  not  entirely  trust,  both 
personally  and  politically.  It  would 
be  unwise  to  require  him  to  admin- 
ister the  Government  without  agents 
of  his  own  choosing.  *  *  There 
is  no  public  exigency  requiring  such 
a  rule.  "What  is  a  Cabinet  officer, 
after  all?  The  President's  mere 
clerk,  because,  although  these  Cabi- 
net officers  are  considered  as  high 
officers  of  the  Government,  they  are 
the  mere  clerks  or  recording  agents 
of  the  President,  having  scarcely 
any  power  except  that  which  is  giv- 
en them  as  a  part  of  the  Executive 
authority.  It  seems  to  me  that 
when  there  is  any  unpleasant  rela- 
tion, and  unpleasant  differences 
arising  between  the  President  and 
any  of  these   officers,   he   ought  to 
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have  the  power  to  discharge  them. 
I  would  as  soon  think  of  imposing 
irpon  the  President  a  private  secre- 
tary with  whom  he  had  no  kindly 
relations,  personal  and  political,  as 
to  impose  upon  him  a  Cabinet  Min- 
ister with  whom  his  relations  were 
not  kind.  *  *  Any  gentle- 
man fit  to  be  a  Cabinet  Minister, 
who  receives  an  intimation  from  his 
chief  that  ins  longer  continuance  in 
that  office  is  unpleasant  to  him, 
would  nec3ssarily  resign.  If  he  did 
not  resign,  it  would  show  that  he 
was  unfit  to  be  there.  I  cannot 
imagine  a  case  where  a  Cabinet  offi- 
cer would  hold  on  to  his  place  in  de- 
fiance and  against  the  wishes  of  his 
chief  ;  and  if  such  a  case  should  oc- 
cur, I  certainly  would  not,  by  any 
extraordinary  or  ordinary  legisla- 
tion, protect  him  in  the  office  in  de- 
fiance of  what  would  be  regarded  in 
every  constitutional  government  as 
the  proper  one,  namely,  to  retire 
when  he  separates  or  differs  in  opi- 
nion from  his  chief." 


Let  any  man  read  this  brief  histo- 
ry of  the  Tenure  of  Office  Bill,  and 
the  debates  Upon  it  at  the  time  of 
its  passage,  and  it  will  be  impossi- 
ble to  shake  his  mind  of  the  convic- 
tion that  these  members  either  de- 
liberately lied  when  declaring  their 
views  and  intentions  at  the  passage 
of  the  act,  or  they  have  played  the 
part  of  villains  in  entertaining  the 
proposition  to  try  the  President  as 
a  criminal  for  removing  Stanton. 
Indeed,  there  is  no  possible  expla- 
nation to  be  given  to  the  conduct  of 
these  men  which  does  not  imply 
their  guilt.  Their  act,  from  first  to 
last,  in  the  impeachment  trial,  was 
a  conspiracy.  It  can  lawfully  be 
called  by  no  other  name,  and  it  de- 
serves to  be  treated  only  as  a  con- 
spiracy. History  will  record  it  as  a 
conspiracy.  And  the  man  who  now 
denies  it  to  be  such  must  be  looked 
upon  by  men  of  sense  and  honor 
either  as  a  great  fool  or  a  great  ras- 
cal. 


THOSE  EYES. 

Ah  !  those  eyes,  those  brilliant  eyes, 
Whene'er  their  light  I  see, 

In  my  heart  sweet  thoughts  arise 
I  fain  would  breathe  to  thee. 

I'd  tell  thee  how  thy  glance  has  fired 
A  breast  till  now  deemed  cold, 

I'd  whisper  all  I've  hoped,  desired— 
My  inmost  soul  untold. 

Ah  !  those  eyes,  those  brilliant  eyes, 
Whene'er  they  beam  on  me, 

The  thoughts  that  in  my  heart  arise 
I  dare  not  breathe  to  thee. 
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In  considering  that  dark  passage  in  the 
history  of  France  known  as  the  Massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew,  the  greater  portion  of 
writers  on  the  Protestant  side  generally  as- 
sume that  it  was  the  result  of  a  deliberate 
and  long-considered  plot  on  the  part  of 
Charles  IX.  and  the  Queen  mother,  the 
moving  cause  of  which  was  religious  fanati- 
cism. On  the  other  hand,  the  majority  of 
Catholic  writers,  in  palliation  of  its  atroci- 
ties, assert  tuat  it  was  an  occurrence  near- 
ly, if  not  altogether,  political,  and  was  the 
result  of  a  sudden  frenzy,  generated  by 
fear,  lest  the  Huguenot  leaders  should  suc- 
ceed in  their  design  of  overthrowing  the 
throne  and  existing  institutions  of  France. 
The  one  paints  the  King  and  his  mother  as 
demoniac  a  sassins,  without  scruples  and 
without  piety  :  the  other  assumes  they  ' 
were  saints,  whose  motives  have  been  mis- 
represented and  deeds  distorted.  As  in 
most  cases,  the  extreme  views  are  unjust, 
and  a  medium  position  is  nearest  the  truth. 
And,  in  evidence  of  this,  Henry  White,  in 
his  new  and  extensive  work  upon  the  sub- 
ject,* presents  an  array  of  evidence  upon 
the  subject  which  would  seem  to  p  ace  the 
facts  of  the  case,  and  the  1  ght  in  which 
the  terrible  occurrence  should  be  viewed, 
beyond  controversy. 

In  trying  the  actions  of  those  who  figured 
in  the  eveuts  of  the  past,  our  investigation 
to  be  of  value  should  be  comparative.  The 
habits  of  men  at  the  time,  the  current  of 
public  thought,  the  familiarity  of  the  men 
of  the  age  w  th  cruelty  or  kindness,  must 
ab  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  some- 
thing must  be  allowed  for  other  circum- 
stances conspiring  to  shape  events.  In 
darker  ages  men  were  no  more  tolerant  of 
opposition  than  now,  but  their  persecution 
assumed  a   different  character.       Human 


•The  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.  Together 
•with  a  History  of  fcheRelis;  ous  Wars  in  the  Keign  of 
Charles  IX.  By  Henry  White.  New  York :  Harper 
&  Brothers.    Linio.,pp.  497. 


life  was  not  held  at  that  time  to  be  so  valu- 
able as  now.  There  being  no  fundamental 
law  to  limit  the  exercise  of  arb;trary  pow- 
er, malice  and  rage  had  full  scope.  The 
sword,  the  rope,  the  axe  and  the  fagot  were 
employed  to  punish  the  crime  oi  difference 
of  opinion.  Now  we  use  means  equally 
vindictive,  but  apparently  less  cruel. 
During  our  recent  civil  war,  those  who 
differed  from  the  men  in  power  were  im- 
prisoned in  the  casemates  of  forts,  hunted 
by  mobs,  and  occasionally  shot  or  hanged 
through  tjie  orders  of  mock  tribunals.  But 
we  rarely  had  the  masstcree  of  any  con- 
siderable number.  The  D  yle  family  and 
a  few  o  the  is  were  murdered  by  the  ruffian 
John  Brown  and  his  cowardly  associates, 
but  this  was  rarely  justified  by  any  who 
hid  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  the  case. 
Even  of  those  who  exalted  the  wretch  in 
speech  and  print  to  a  level  with  the  Saviour 
of  Man,  most  would  have  shrunk  from  a 
massacre  of  women  arid  children.  In  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  indeed  for  two  cen- 
turies later,  there  was  no  regard  for  human 
life,  as  such,  in  France.  The  frequent  ex- 
ecutions for  trifling  offences,  and  some- 
times for  no  offence  at  all ;  the  numerous 
assassinations,  and  the  common  murderous 
conflicts  between  individuals,  had  brutal- 
ized the  population  of  all  ranks.  In  look- 
ing at  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew 
now,  and  considering  its  authors,  we  have 
to  deal  more  leniently  With  them  than  with 
a  wretch  like  Holt,  whose  machinations 
resuUed  in  the  judicial  assassination  of  an 
innocent  woman,  or  a  tyrant  like  Seward, 
who  filled  the  di  ngeons  of  forts  with  thou- 
sands of  patriots  and  honest  men,  without 
the  warrant  of  law  and  contrary  to  the 
principles  of  justice.  Considering  the 
ticre  in  which  they  lived,  and  the  circum- 
stances which  moved  them,  Charles  the 
Ninth  and  his  mother  were  less  atrocious 
offenders  against  humanity  than  Bingham, 
or  Butler,  or  Holt,  or  Stanton,  or  any  of 
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the  numerous  human  butchers  whose 
actions  during  our  civil  war  formed  a  dark 
spot  on  the  history  of  the  human  race. 

Mr.  "White,  in  his  work,  endeavors  to 
show,  and,  in  our  opinion,  quite  conclu- 
sively, that  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew was  caused  by  a  sudden  outbreak  of 
fanaticism,  springing  from  the  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  assassinate  the  Admiral  Coligny, 
which  is  the  view  taken  successively  by 
Eanke,  Soldan  and  Coquerel  ;  but  he  also 
gives  facts  which  confirm  the  views  held  by 
many  impartial  writers,  that  political  mo- 
tives had  much  to  do  with  the  event.  The 
greater  part  of  the  volume  is  taken  up  with 
details  of  the  course  of  events  during  prior 
reigns,  and  in  this  it  is  plainly  shown  that 
the  way  for  the  massacre  had  been  paved 
by  previous  politico-religious  contests  ;  in- 
deed, Huguenotism  in  France  was  less  re- 
ligious than  political.  Whatever  might 
have  been  the  motives  of  the  humble  pro- 
fessors of  "  the  religion,"  as  it  was  termed, 
there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that*vith  the 
leaders  of  both  parties  it  was  a  contest  for 
power.  It  was  a  strife  between  the  house 
of  Lorraine  on  one  side,  and  that  of  Bour- 
bon, aided  by  ChatiUon,  on  the  other,  as  to 
which  should  wield  power  and  make  the 
King  its  puppet.  Keligion  was  but  the 
tool  in  the  hands  of  each  combatant.  It 
was  held  loosely  or  firmly,  as  necessity  re- 
q  ired.  There  was,  indee  1,  more  sincerity 
on  the  part  of  Guise  than  of  Anthony  of 
Navarre,  who  finally  abandoned  his  reli- 
gion. Coligny  undoubtedly  was  sincere, 
and  a  good  Frenchman,  who  loved  his 
country,  and  was  at  heart  devoted  to  the 
throne.  Scarcely  any  of  the  .others  of 
either  party  would  have  hesitated  to  sell 
the  state  as  well  as  themselves,  if  the  exi- 
gency of  the  moment  demanded  it.  The 
Guises  did  intrigue  with  the  Spaniard,  and 
to  aid  their  cause  they  spread  the  idea, 
which  was  believed  by  their  partizans,  that 
the  Huguenots  desired  to  revolutionize  the 
government,  and  even  if  they  retained  its 
lorm,  to  substitute  the  house  of  Bourbon 
for  that  of  Valois.  The  Guise.;  grew  to 
be  fanatics,  but  their  religious  zeal  was 
undoubtedly  excited  by  their  political 
hatred,  and  intensified  by  the  struggle  for 
power. 

Our  author  relieves  Catharine  de  Medicis 
and  her  son  of  much  of  the  odium  whi  h 
has  been  thrown  upon  them  by  historians 


on  his  side  of  the  question,  by  the  recital 
of  facts  which  serve  to  show  that  th  y  were 
led  up  to  the  crowning  atrocity  of  the  age 
more  by  a  train  of  unlortunate  circum- 
stances than  by  predetermined  inclination. 
The  remorse  of  the  two,  however,  se^  med 
to  differ.  Catharine  regretted  it,  because 
when  the  paroxysm  was  over,  she  beheld 
clearly  enough  its  impolicy.  She  saw 
then,  that  in  the  death  of  Coligny  she  had 
lost  a  man  who  could  have  been  made  the 
prop  of  her  house,  but  worse  than  that, 
she  had  brought  great  confusion  upon  her 
intrigues  with  England,  which,  along  with 
the  Protestant  princes  ot  Germany,  became 
at  once  and  forever  her  relentless  enemy. 
She  deplored  it  as  a  fatal  blunder.  Charles, 
on  the  contrary,  was  more  weak  than  wick- 
ed. He  was  a  slave  to  temper  rather  than 
entirely  brutal,  and  his  conscience  troubled 
him  to  the  hour  of  his  d  ath.  Outside  of 
those  politicians  who  believed  that  the  de- 
struction oi  Huguenotry  was  a  necessity 
for  the  state,  smd  that  the  weaker  pariy 
must  be  exterm  nated  in  order  to  produce 
public  tranquility,  few  seemed  to  rejoice 
at  the  event.  Even  the  priests  and  pre- 
lates, except  those  of  a  lower  grade,  de- 
plored such  wholesale  murder.  That  the 
news  of  it  was  welcomed  at  the  Vatican 
joyfully  is  true,  but  there  it  was  contem- 
plated through  the  magnifier  of  religious 
zeal — with  Eime  it  was  solely  the  punish- 
ment of  fanatics.  As  the  work  shows,  poli- 
tics had  more  to  do  with  the  affair  in 
France  than  misguided  piety,  the  latter  be- 
ing the  instrument  and  not  the  hand,  and 
sharp  sighted  politicians  perceived  the  re- 
action that  would  follow,  and  mourned  the 
probable  consequences. 

Partizan  writers  on  the  side  of  the  Hu- 
guenots have  generally  m  naged  to  convey 
the  idea  that  the  Catholics  were  the  only 
persecutors  in  those  religious  wars.  The 
facts  cited  by  Mr.  White  show  this  not  to 
be  a  cor  ect  view.  Outrages  and  excesses 
were  committed  by  both  parties,  and  those 
kindled  exasperation  until  it  arose  to  fury. 
The  work  in  most  parts  is  a  catalogue  ot 
horrors,  at  which  the  detestation  of  the 
reader  against  the  ferocious  acts  in  the 
drama  of  wickedness  becomes  at  tim^s 
painful.  The  fiends  of  the  pit  seem  to 
have  been  let  loose  all  over  France  at  the 
per  od.  Old  age  had  no  reverence,  child- 
hood no  piety,  the  ties  of  friendship  no 
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force,  the  appeals  of  kindred  no  power. 
There  was  with  all  this  a  grotesque  grim- 
ness  in  some  of  the  incidents  that,  even 
more  than  the  events  during  the  alter  reign 
of  the  Jacobins,  justified  the  sharp  saying 
which  described  the  Frenchman  as  a  cross 
between  the  monkey  and  the  tiger.  In- 
deed, it  may  be  said  that  the  horrors  of  the 
French  revolution  were  only  a  reproduc- 
tion of  tho;-:e  of  the  religious  wars,  and 
that  they  were  but  slightly  surpassed 
through  the  additional  brutalization  of  the 
mass  by  the  oppression  of  the  kings  and 
nobles  who  succeeded  Charles  the  Ninth. 

Mr.  White's  style  is  not  marked  by  bril- 
liancy, nor  does  his  wor  £  contain  any  evi- 
dences of  d<  ep  thought  ;  but  he  is  an  in- 
dustrious and  pains-t  iking  writer,  his  nar- 
ration is  clear  and  copious,  he  possesses 
candor  and  fearlessness,  and  he  supports 
his  position  by  a  strong  array  of  authority. 
As  a  work  of  reference  his  volume  is  very 
valuable— indeed  it  embodies  in  it  all  that 
can  be  r.  quired  by  one  who  is  desirous  of 
having  a  clear  notion  of  one  ol  the  most 
painfully  interesting  parts  of  French  his- 
tory, and  of  forming  just  conclusions  con- 
cerning the  motives  of  the  actors  in  the 
doleful  tragedy. 


Nine  out  of  ten  of  the  elementary  works 
prepared  for  the  instruction  of  students  of 
the  French  language,  give  us  the  spelling 
and  syntax  of  a  past  rather  than  the  present 
generation.  L  ke  every  other  living  tongue, 
the  French  is  in  a  transition  state,  and 
though  it  borrows  less  than  the  English, 
still  grows,  or  at  all  events  becomes  modi- 
fied year  by  year.  Much  that  is  taught  in 
many  of  the  grammars  is  worse  than  use- 
less— some  of  them  even  devoting  a  large 
space  to  the  declension  oi  nouns  and  pro- 
nouns that  in  French  have  no  declension 
at  all.  The  new  work  of  De  Fivas*  is  a 
gr  mmar  of  French  as  it  ex  sts,  and  really 
merits  its  ap;  arently  pretentious  title. 
The  arrangement  of  the  work  is  exceed- 
ingly simple,  the  system  pursued  appears 
to  us  to  be  the  best  possible,  and  we  can 


*  The  Grammar  of  French  Grammars,  comprising 
the  Substance  of  all  ihe  Most  Approved  French  Gram- 
mars extant,  but  More  Especially  of  the  Standard 
"Work— "Grammaire  desGrammaires,"  sanctioned  by 
the  French  Academy  and  the  University  of  Paris. 
New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    limo.,  pp.  200. 


recommend   it  confidently  both   to  acade- 
mies and  private  stu  ients. 

A  singular  collection  of  short  stories, 
purporting  to  give  a  picture  of  life  in  the 
western  part  of  the  United  States,  and 
written  by  Mr.  Meeker,*  is  one  of  the 
many  books  which  have  of  late  years  issued 
from  the  press,  so  thoroughly  tinctured 
with  political  prejudice  as  to  seem  to  be  a 
year's  issue  of  the  Tribune,  condensed  into 
portable  form.  Believing  evidently  that 
every  Mongrel  is  a  saint,  and  every  Demo- 
crat a  sinner,  the  author  proceeds  to  select 
his  characters  from  each  class,  and  to 
place  them  in  positions  where  their  saint- 
liness  and  sinfulness  are  developed  to  the 
greatest  extent.  As  a  partizan  device,  we 
do  not  object  to  this,  but  we  do  not  ap- 
prove of  the  dullness  which  is  the  unpar- 
donable sin  of  the  volume.  The  author  is 
the  agricultural  editor  of  the  Tribune,  and 
should  therefore  be  an  accomplished  farm- 
er. We  have  no  doubt  that  he  can  manage 
a  farm  with  skill,  that  he  can  cause  the 
earth  to  bring  forth  enormous  turnips,  and 
that  any  cabbage-head  he  may  produce 
will  be  a  wonder  among  vegetables  ;  but  if 
this  book  be  any  measure  of  his  powers, 
he  is  not  fitted  to  cultivate  polite  litera- 
ture. 


In  the  new  novel  bearing  the  quaint  title 
of  "  Five  Hundred  Pounds  Reward, f"  the 
author  manages  on  a  very  slender  basis  to 
construct  a  story  of  considerable  interest. 
There  is  little  chance  afforded  for  the  dis- 
play of  any  power  ;  the  characters  intro- 
duced are  rather  of  the  stereotyped  kind, 
and  the  incidents  are  neither  novel  nor 
particularly  striking  ;  but  in  spite  of  this, 
the  reader  will  sympathise  with  the  plucky 
and  persistent  young  barrister,  who  is 
piqued  by  his  friends'  reproaches  into  a 
display  of  energy  which  brings  him  to 
grief,  an  \  ultimately  to  matrimony,  as 
well  as  with  the  adventures  of  the  young 
laiy  whose   mysterious    disappearance  he 


*  Life  in  the  West ;  or,  Stories  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley.  By  N.  C.  Meeker,  Agricultural  Editor  of  the 
New  Fork  Tribune.  New  York :  Samuel  E.  Wells. 
12ino.,  pp.  360. 

tFive  Hundred  Pounds  Reward.  A  Novel.  By  a 
Barrister.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers.  Im.  Svo., 
pp.  131.    Paper. 
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attempts  to  account  for.  Though  not  a 
first-class  work  of  fiction,  it  is  far  mere 
readable  than  many  formed  on  a  higher 
model. 


The  cheap  editions  of  Dickens's  and 
Scott's  Novels,  issued  by  the  Appletons, 
appear  to  find  favor.  Of  the  former, 
"Sketches  by  Boz "  have  been  issued 
since  our  last  number.  Of  the  latter, 
"Ivanhoe,"  "  Kenilworth, "  and  "Guy 
Mannerine." 


When  the  publisher  of  a  sensational 
weekly  announced  that  he  had  prevailed 
on  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  in  consideration 
of  a  large  sum  of  money,  to  write  a  novel 
for  serial  publication,  the  public  felt  that 
it  was  a  clever  money-making  project, 
since  every  one  lelt  naturally  curious  to 
see  what  manner  of  production  would  be 
the  result.  Very  few,  however,  except 
those  devoted  admirers  who  be.ieve  Mr. 
Beecher  equally  qualified  to  plan  a  rail- 
road, manage  an  army,  or  invent  a  new 
lemon-squ  :ezer,  expected  the  novel  to  be  a 
literary  success,  and  on  the  appearance  of 
the  volume  few  were  disappointed.  As  a 
story,  "Norwood"  possesses  little  inter- 
est. The  characters  are  generally  well 
drawn,  and  the  incidents  are  natural 
enough  generally  ;  the  bits  of  description 
through  the  book  are  quite  cleverly  done, 
and  outside  of  the  m.iwkish  sentimentality 
to  be  found  here  and  there,  there  are  few 
objectionable  points  ;  but  the  book  can  be 
laid  down  when  the  rerder  is  at  any  part 
without  regret,  and  when  resumed  can  be 
read  straight  on  without  bewilderment, 
from  the  actual  lack  of  close  connection. 
As  a  work  of  art,  it  is  unquestionably  a 
failure,  and  wi.l  soon  sink  to  oblivion,  but, 
from  curiosity,  it  will  have  in  its  new 
shape*  a  considerable  sale. 

♦Norwood;  or,  Village  Life  in  New  England.  By 
Henry  Ward  Beecher.  New  York :  Charles  Scribner 
&  Co.    12mo.,  pp.  549. 


We  confess  a  prefere  ice  for  Gary's  rendi- 
tion of  Dante  over  that  of  Longfellow. 
The  spirit  of  th 3  original  is  better  preserv- 
ed in  the  former  version — the  peculiarities 
of  the  poet  are  more  thoroughly  natural- 
ized in  the  alien  tongue  ;  though  in  th8 
latter  translation  there  are  passages  where 
the  American  writer  has  improved  on  his 
predecessor  in  the  same  field.  Both  trans- 
lations are  admirable— both  may  be  ad- 
vantageously placed  on  the  book-shelf ; 
but  if  we  were  forced  to  make  a  choice,  we 
could  not  dispense  with  Gary.  The  work 
is  gotten  up  in  a  recent  edition,  *  in  a  port- 
able form,  and  neat  though  not  high-pric;  d. 
The  illustrations  are  the  well-known  out- 
line designs  byElaxman. 


Among  other  reprints  by  the  Appletons, 
we  notice  ' '  Lady  Alice,  "f  which  made  such 
a  sensation  a  few  years  since.  It  is  among 
the  first  of  its  class  of  novels,  and  will  be 
cordially  welcomed  by  a  new  generation. 
Wi;h  its  theological  purpose  we  have  noth- 
ing to  do — we  speak  of  it  favorably  as  a 
work  of  art. 


To  criticise  ' '  Petroleum  V.  Nasby  "  is  a 
waste  of  time.  His  last  production  is 
marked  by  all  the  stupidity  and  malice  of 
former  works,  J  while  it  is  unrelieved  by 
the  occasional  bits  of  rough  sarcasm  that 
were  to  be  found  in  the  others.  The  author, 
having  started  with  a  slender  stock  in 
trade,  has  evidently  written  himself  out. 
The  illustrations  are  appropriate  to  the 
text. 


*  The  Vision  of  Hell,  Purgatory  and  Paradise  of 
Dante  Alighieri.  Translated  by  the  Bev.  Francis 
Cary,  A.  M.  From  the  last  corrected  London  edition. 
New  York:    D.  Appleton  &  Co.    lSmo.,pp.587. 

t  Lady  Alice,  or  the  New  Una-  A  Novel.  New 
York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.     Imp.  8vo.,  pp.  152. 

X  Ekkoes  from  Kentucky.  By  Petroleum  V.  Nasby- 
Illustrated  by  Thomas Nast.  Boston:  Lee  &  Shepard. 
12mo.,  pp.  324. 
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■ — The  New  York  Tribune  says  :  "  By-and- 
by  the  down-trodden  '  nigger  '  will  handle 
the  English  language  as  aptly  in  the  forum 
as  he  did  the  musket  in  the  field."  Before 
the  negro  can  be  taught  to  handle  the 
English  language  correctly,  there  must  be 
an  entire  reconstruction  of  his  vocal  organs. 
He  must  have  a  new  larynx  put  into  his 
throat,  for  that  organ  in  the  negro  is  en- 
tirely of  a  different  shape  from  the  white 
man's.  The  muscular  structure  of  the  ne- 
gro's organs  of  voice  resembles  the  vocal 
apparatus  of  the  man-like  apes  quite  as 
much  as  it  does  that  oi  the  white  man. 
Dr.  Gibb  exhibited  before  the  Pathologi- 
cal Society  of  London,  in  March,  1861, 
the  organs  of  voice  in  monkeys  and  ne- 
groes, and  pointed  out  the  remarkable 
likeness  of  the  one  to  the  other  ;  and  we 
will  state  that  such  is  the  testimony  of  all 
comparative  anatomists.  Not  a  single  ex- 
ception can  be  quoted.  So,  t>eibre  the 
learned  editor  of  the  Tribune  can  teach  the 
"nigger  '  to  "speak  our  language  in  the 
forum"  he  must  apply  the  knife  and  re- 
move the  "  cartileges  ot  Weisberg,"  which 
do  not  belong  to  the  white  man.  He  must 
also  alter  the  oblique  or  shelving  position 
of  the  vocal  chords  in  the  darkey.  He 
must  go  even  further,  and  totally  ali  er  the 
pendant  position  of  the  "ventricles  of 
Morgagni."  And  when  brother  Greeley 
has  "reconstructed"  these  organs  of  the 
darkey's  voice,  we  will  point  out  half  a 
dozen  more  changes  which  must  be  made 
before  his  Cuffee  can  speak  the  English 
language  correctly,  in  the  iorum  or  any- 
where else. 

— The  Baltimore  Gazette  says:  "The 
condition  of  the  negro  is  not  likely  to 
trouble  the  world  much  for  the  future. 
"With  slavery  negro  philanthropy  has 
ceased,  for  now  there  is  no  one  really  in- 
terested in  the  race."  We  confess  that  we 
were  surprised  to  see  such  a  statement  as 


this  in  a  paper  of  the  ability  of  the  Gazette. 
It  seems  to  be  partially  at  variance  with 
facts.  The  condition  of  the  negro  is  pre- 
cisely the  question  of  all  others  which  is 
likely  to  trouble  the  world.  It  is  troubling 
us  at  the  present  moment  to  a  degree  that 
threatens  to  overthrow  even  our  civiliza- 
tion. The  incorporation  of  the  negro  into 
our  political  society  will  result,  as  it  has 
everywhere  else,  in  the  ruin  of  our  social 
system.  Indeed,  the  first  thing  that 
ought  to  be  settled,  and  settled  forever,  is 
thij  one  of  the  status  of  the  negro.  Better 
even  ten  or  twenty  years  of  war  than  to 
suffer  the  schemes  of  the  African  party  to 
prevail.  Better  a  hundred  years  of  war, 
than  the  Africanization  of  the  political  and 
social  systems  of  our  country.  There  is 
no  issue  coming  before  the  people  of  this 
country  at  the  approaching  Presidential 
election  which  is  of  a  humlredtn  part  of 
the  importance  of  thii  negro  question. 
How  can  the  Gazette  say  that  "negro  phi- 
lanthropy has  ceased  ?"  Was  ever  that  se- 
ditious mischief  called  negro  philanthropy 
as  bold,  defiant,  destructive  and  devilish 
as  it  is  now  ?  So-called  emancipation,  in- 
stead oi  ridding  us  of  the  negro  que  tion, 
has  brought  it  upon  us  in  its  most  terrible 
aspect.  Before  "emancipation"  the  sim- 
ple question  was  in  relation  to  turning  the 
negroes  loose;  but  now  it  is  whether  they 
shall  be  incorporated  into  our  system  as  a 
part  of  the  governm  nt  of  our  land.  Nay, 
it  is  whether  one  half  of  the  country  shall 
not  b«  given  up  to  the  control  of  negroes, 
and  the  whi  e  people  subjected  to  their 
barbarism.  What  is  the  question  of  finance 
to  this  one  which  threatens  our  civiliza- 
tion? 

—  The  New  York  Tribune,  speaking  of 
such  an  event  as  a  President  being  of  one 
party  and  Congress  ol  another,  says  : 

"  We  defy  any  one  to  show  how  this  is 
to   'happen,'  unless   the  President  shall 
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betray,  desert,  and  turn  his  official  power 
against  those  by  whose  favor  and  votes  it 
was  confided  to  him.  And,  whenever  tint 
shall  '  happen,'  we  trust  the  President  will 
be  impeached  and  kicked  out — the  sooner 
the  better." 

There  is  law  and  wisdom  in  "solid 
chunks."  A  President  ou^ht  to  be  "  im- 
peached and  kicked  out  "  for  refusing  to 
fodow  the  gyrations  of  a  political  party. 
Does  he  not  take  an  oath  to  "support, 
protect  and  defend"  the  political  party 
which  elects  him  to  office?  The  Chief 
Magistrate  of  the  United  States  is  only 
the  tool  of  a  iDolitical  caucus — a  puppet 
to  be  moved  about  by  the  hands  of  the 
politicians  who  happen  to  nominate  him. 
This  is  the  "  wisdom,  virtue  and  intelli- 
gence "  of  the  Tribune.  And  it  virtually 
confesses  that  President  Johnson's  only 
crime  is  in  refusing  to  follow  the  dictation 
of  the  African  party.  For  that,  and  that 
alone,  was  he  impeached  and  brought  to 
trial.  We  confess  that  we  have  very  little 
respect  for  a  President  who  would  be  im- 
peached and  brought  to  trial  by  such  a 
body  as  the  Pump.  It  is  as  much  the  duty 
of  the  Executive  to  protect  his  office  from 
destruction  and  overthrow,  as  it  is  to  dis- 
charge any  other  duty  embraced  in  his 
oath  to  defend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  The  Eump  is  the  real 
criminal  in  this  case,  and  the  President 
should  have  so  treated  it  irom  the  very  start 
of  its  usurpations.  Does  any  one  im  gine 
that,  had  an  Andrew  Jackson  been  in  the 
Pres  dent's  chair  during  these  usurpations, 
the  body  illegally  acting  as  Congress 
would  have  been  allowed  to  have  carried 
on  its  revolution  twenty-four  hours  ?  No  ; 
alter  its  seditious  hand  had  been  fully  dis- 
closed, it  would  not  have  lasted  twenty- 
four  minutes. 

— An  editor,  who,  from,  the  first  hour  he 
came  to  this  country  to  the  breaking  out 
of  the  negro  war,  was  drunk  at  the  ex- 
pense of  such  individuals  as  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  know  him,  and  who  has,  since 
that  time,  been  drunk  at  the  expense  of 
the  fix-payers,  reads  "Judge  Bluck,  Thos. 
H.  Seymour,  C.  Chauncey  Burr,  Pendle- 
ton, Voorhees  and  Henry  Clay  Dean  "  out 
of  the  Democratic  party,  and  reads  into  it 
such  men  as  Sherman,  the  Hun,  Frank 
Blair,  and  Farr  igut.  We  imagine  it  would 
take  the  Democratic  party  a  good  while  to 
get  the  hang  of  itself  under  the  lead  of 


Sherman,  Frank  Blair,  and  Farragut.  The 
paper  here  referred  to  is  the  organ  of  a 
limited  number  of  sneaks,  who  have  about 
as  much  right  to  speak  for  the  Democratic 
party  as  Fred.  DouUass  would  have  to  re- 
present the  Caucasian  race.  This  paper  is 
an  especial  enemy  to  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Pendleton;  and  it  is  about  a  iair  speci- 
men of  the  opposition  to  Mr.  Pendleton  in 
this  region. 

The  New  York  Times,  H.  J.  Eaym end's 
paper,  is  horrified  at  this  magazine  be- 
cause we  declared  that  "all  tyrants  forfeit 
their  right  to  live."  If  this  "  little  villain  " 
had  read  his  Bible  he  would  have  learned 
that  great  and  solemn  truth  of  God's  own 
voice.  Mr.  Baymond  is  at  liberty,  how- 
ever, to  criticise  our  opinions  to  any  extent 
he  pleases,  but  whenever  he  again  goes  be- 
yond that  point,  we  promise  to  give  him 
such  a  dose  of  "yours  in  sirful  hope" 
as  will  make  his  little  head  swim  like  a 
top.  We  have  detei mined  that,  if  we  can- 
not teach  these  sneering  ignoramuses 
manners  in  one  way,  it  shall  be  done  in 
another.  In  pursuance  of  ihis  determina- 
tion, we  shall  pay  our  respects  to  sev  ral 
African  vagabonds  in  this  number. 

— While  the  Democratic  masses  seem  to 
be  quite  generally  thinking  and  talking  of 
Mr.  Pendleton  for  President,  the  "leaders," 
who  are  generally  bond-holders  are  bob- 
bing around  for  a  nominee.  At  one  time 
it  is  Horatio  Seymour,  then  McClellan, 
then  Sherman,  then  Farragut,  and  we  know 
not  how  many  others,  who  are  n  ver  men- 
tioned or  even  thought  of  by  the  people. 
Pendleton  is  undoubtedly  the  choice  of 
seven-tenths  of  the  party  at  the  present 
stage  of  the  canvass.  But,  if  General 
Hancock  should  be  put  in  position  to  take 
this  mad  Mongrel  bull  by  the  horns,  and 
should  actually  seize  him  and  twist  his 
head  off,  thereby  evincing  a  heroism  as 
lofty  as  his  patriotism,  he  would  be  not 
only  the  tomlng  man,  but  the  man  who 
had  actually  arrived.  Or  even  Johnson,  with 
all  his  sins  upon  his  head,  if  he  should 
make  himself  the  instrument  of  overthrow- 
ing all  the  despotic  plans  of  the  Eump, 
and  restore  liberty  and  free  elections  to  the 
whole  country,  would  receive  the  crown  of 
his  ambition.  But  these  conditions  de- 
mand a  degree  of  patriotism  and  pluck 
widen    Johnson   does  not  possess.      The 
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date  of  our  present  writing  is  the  third  of 
Ap  il,  but  before  our  magazine  will  be  be- 
fore the  public,  we  know  not  what  new  and 
ugly  combinations  may  precipitate  them- 
selves upon  the  country. 

— A  Mongrel  editor  threatens  us  that  we 
shall  "have  to  chew  the  cud  of  Radicalism 
the  rest  of  our  life."  No,  sir-,  we  shall 
eschew  it. 

— The  Stockton  (Cal.)  Independent,  in  a 
somewhat  extended  article  on  "Brick'* 
Pomeroy  and  the  La  Crosse  Democrat, 
says  :  "We  regret  to  see  that  some  of  our 
Democratic  journals  are  as  free  with  their 
abuse  of  this  sterling  patriot  as  the  most 
flippant  of  thv'  Rump  thieves."  The  Dem- 
ocratic papers  which  abuse  the  La  Orosse 
Democrat  have  more  or  less  of  negro  blood 
in  their  veins.     We  may  be  sure  of  that. 

— The  Secretary  of  the  Lincoln  Monu- 
ment Association  of  Illinois  sent  a  circu- 
lar to  every  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  that 
State,  beggin  2;  funds.  To  one  of  these  the 
following  answer  was  returned  : 

"  To  the  Lincoln  Monument  Association : 

"  Gentlemen  :  When  I  get  in  the  notion 
of  contributing  anything  for  the  support 
of  y  >ur  project  to  commemorate  the  life  of 
the  blackest  vi  lain  and  traitor  that  ever 
held  an  office  of  trust  tend  red  by  the 
American  people,  you  will  very  likely  hear 
from  me.         Yours  in  hope, 

"J.  M.  Spkinger." 

What  use  is  it  for  the  Mongrel  press  to 
affect  horror  at  such  an  answer?  The 
opinion  expressed  by  Mr.  Springer  is  that 
of  a  vast  majority  of  the  whi  e  men  and 
women  of  America  ;  and  such  will  be  the 
inexorable  verdict  of  history. 

— A  paper  published  in  North  Carolina 
quotes,  without  contradiction,  a  lie  started 
by  the  New  York  Times,  to  the  effect  that 
we  recommended  the  "assassination"  of 
the  Mongrel  Congr  ss.  We  long  since 
gave  up  the  practice  of  contradicting  the 
li,  s  of  these  r  seals — it  became  like  count- 
ing the  sands  of  the  sea.  We  have  proved 
that  it  is  the  right  and  the  duty  of  every 
people  to  resist,  and,  if  need  be,  destroy 
tyrants.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Bible, 
and  hasbetn  affirmed  by  every  respectable 
writer  on  iree  government  in  all  ages.  Not 
an  exception  can  be  named.  But  this 
great  remedy  by  no   means  involves   the 


idea  of  "assass'nntion."  A  people  resist- 
ing tyranny,  and  overthrowing  tyrants,  is 
not  assassina  ion.  What  fool  ever  before 
called  war  assassination  ?  The  editors  of 
the  New  York  Times,  New  York  Sun,  and 
the  North  Carolina  paper  may  be  rogues, 
or  they  may  be  fools,  but  they  will  only 
draw  contempt  upon  themselves  for  their 
misrepresentations.  "Resistance  to  ty- 
rants is  obedience  to  God !"  and  if  a  ty- 
rant loses  his  guilty  life  when  a  brave  peo- 
ple obey  the  Almighty,  that  is  not  assassi- 
nation in  the  language  of  either  laio  or 
sense.  The  southern  editor  who  makes  his 
paper  the  echo  of  the  lies  of  the  Mongrel 
tyrants  who  are  scourging  and  des.roying 
his  own  people,  ought  to  be  a  negro.  Such 
a  man  is  not  fit  for  the  society  of  white 
men. 

— The  Bangor  Democrat,  one  of  the  ablest 
papers  published  in  New  England,  says  : 

"  If  all  men  in  Maine  who  believe  that 
the  gold  interest  on  the  publ:c  debt  should 
be  stopped,  by  p  lying  the  five-twenties  in 
greenbacks  as  fast  as  they  mature,  would 
vote  together,  the  bond-holders  and  the 
bankers,  together  with  those  who  sustain 
them  and  their  English  consol  doct'ine, 
would  be  def  ated  by  mo  e  ihan  50,000 
majority.  Why  should  not  all  laboring 
men  act  together  on  this  vital  question  of 
the  public  debt  ?" 

The  sentiment  of  the  great  Democratic 
masses  of  Maine  is  that  of  the  great  body 
of  Democrats  in  eveiy  State.  But  let  us 
see  whe;her  the  bond-holders  will  not 
cheat  the  masses  of  the  party  at  the  Con- 
vention in  New  York.  Then  the  next  point 
to  look  at  will  be  the  election,  to  see 
whether  the  D  mocratic  people  can  be 
brought  to  work  enthusiastically  as  the 
slaves  of  the  non-tax-paying  bond-holders. 

— A  Boston  letter- writer  has  been  to  s~e 
Henry  Ward  Beecher,  and  tells  the  public 
that  he  ' '  never  saw  him  in  such  good 
spirits  before."  That  is  \  robably  because 
the  unnatural  wretch's  f  ther  is  dead. 
During  the  first  year  of  the  war  he  sa  d  : 
"The  Constitution  is  the  father  of  all  our 
troubles."  So  now  that  that  father  is 
dead,  the  wretch  feels  himself  free  from 
all  his  "troubles." 

■ — The  editor  of  the  Rochester  Union,  a 
mulatto-Democratic  paper,  kicks  at  the 
editor  of  this  magazine.  We  do  not  blame 
him.     If  a  mad  ass  cannot  bite,  he  must 
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kick  ;  it  is  his  nature.  We  beli  ve  that  we 
never  had  the  misfortune  to  agree  with 
that  paper  in  anything.  It  has  always  been 
skulking  somewhere  between  Democracy 
and  the  opposition.  It  was  never  a  white 
man's  paper,  always  showing  a  strong  in- 
fusion of  negro  blood  in  its  veins.  And  if, 
during  the  war,  it  did  not  go  into  the  heart 
of  Lincoln's  murderous  administration,  it 
hung  around  the  outskirts,  lapping  the 
blood  like  a  cat.  All  such  papers  abuse 
us,  and  they  ought  to.  Much  as  they  hate 
us,  they  owe  us,  at  least,  that  degree  of 
praise.  That  paper  has  always  been  a 
weak  and  puling  tender  to  Mongrelism, 
following  it  not  afar  off.  It  buch  a  dog 
did  not  bark  at  us,  we  should  be  ashamed 
of  ourself.  When  old  Ben.  Wade  takes 
Johnson's  place,  h  ■  ought  to  appoint  the 
editor  of  this  paper  negro  by  brevet.  It 
would  be  a  just  reward  for  the  service  it 
has  done  that  party. 

— In  the  last  number  of  The  Old  Guaed 
we  stated  that  we  had  not  seen  "  Brick" 
Pomeroy's  two  books  —  "  Sense"  and  "Non- 
sense." Since  then  we  have  received  them. 
The  opinion  we  exnressed  at  a  venture,  in 
renlying  to  the  assaults  of  a  Boston  editor 
upon  Mr.  Pomeroy's  literary  efforts,  is 
fully  sustained  by  a  perusal  of  the  works. 
The  author  is  a  man  of  undoubted  genius, 
and  of  the  greatest  versatility.  His  hits 
are  wonderfully  apt,  while  his  lo  ic  is  al- 
ways forcible,  direct  and  unanswerable. 
He  does  not  make  the  reader  laugh  more 
than  he  makes  him  think.  As  a  specimen 
of  broad  humor,  we  doubt  if  his  chapter 
on  "  The  Dog-gondest  Dog,"  in  "Nonsense," 
is  excelled  by  anything  of  the  kind  in  our 
language.  And  the  chapter  on  "  Knitting" 
in  "  Sense,"  will  last  forever,  as  one  of  the 
tenderest  and  most  be  utiful  pictures  of 
honest  rustic  life  ever  written.  What  can 
be  more  beautrul  than  lines  like  these  : 
"  Once  in  a  while  would  she  drop  a  stitch, 
but  oftener  would  she  drop  a  tear,  and  the 
lip  would  quiver  as  if  shaken  by  the  winds 
of  the  past."  It  is  brief,  compact  and 
beautiful,  like  one  of   the    sentences    of 


Osian.  It  will  be  much  easier  for  malig- 
nant critics  to  snarl  at  these  books  than  to 
match  their  excellence. 

— Thad.  Stevens  says  :  "Tyrants  every- 
where must  tremble,  and  demagogues  who 
talk  to  us  about  difference  of  races,  must 
be  ashamed  and  skulk  from  the  iace  of  the 
world."  What  a  sight  to  see— an  old  man 
shivering  on  the  brink  of  the  grave,  breath- 
ing such  ignorance  and  violence,  is  enough 
to  frighten  one.  He  is  the  demagogue  who 
asserts  that  there  are  no  differences  of 
races.  Every  man  at  all  read  on  this  sub- 
ject knows,  lor  instance,  that  there  is  not  a 
bone  in  the  negro's  body,  nor  a  drop  of 
blood  in  his  veins,  nor  a  grain  of  flesh  in 
his  ski.i,  that  is  not  different  from  the 
white  race.  He  is  no  more  like  the  white 
man  than  a  carrion  crow  is  like  an  eagle. 
In  his  anatomy  and  physiology  there  are 
over  two  hundred  aud  fifty  differences 
from  the  white  race  ;  and  yet  hear  this 
vicious  old  ignoramus  babb.e  about  the 
demagogueism  of  men  of  science  and 
learning !  And  see  how  many  human 
asses,  in  and  out  of  Congress,  swallow 
the  senseless  stuff!  Such  things  make  us 
the  laughing  stock  of  the  worid. 

— It  is  with  the  profoundest  sorrow  that 
we  have  to  record  the  death  of  one  of  the  best 
and  truest  Democratic  editor  ot  New  Jersey, 
O.  C.  Cone,  of  the  Sommersett  Messenger. 
He  was  a  man  of  ability,  and  ol  great  firm- 
ness and  courage.  Du  ing  the  reign  of 
"loyal"  terror  he  never  for  a  sing'e  mo- 
ment yielded  an  inch  of  ground..  Though 
hated  by  the  guilty  tools  of  despotism,  he 
forced  respect  from  them  by  he  pureness 
of  his  life  and  the  unflinchin  s-tabi  ity  of 
his  character.  Mr.  Cone  was  in  th  >  Mexi- 
can war,  in  the  regiment  commanded  by 
Governor  Seymour,  he  being  a  n  tive  of 
the  State  of  Connecticut,  and  we  believe  he 
has  never  had  good  health  since  that  time. 
He  leaves  a  very  worthy  family,  consisting 
of  a  wi;e  and,  we  think,  three  children. 
The  death  of  such  a  man  at  this  time  is  a 
great  loss  to  our  country. 
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MODEEN  AND  ANCIENT  IDEAS  OF  LIBERTY  CONTRASTED. 


CHAPTER  I. 

IDR&S  OF  GOVERNMENT  AND  LIBERTY 
CURRENT  IN  EUROPE  FROM  1HE  SEC- 
OND   TO    THE   SEVENTEENTH    CENTURY. 

Will  it  take  the  starch  of  pride 
and  self-laudation  out  of  us  to  look 
back  over  Europe  one  thousand 
years  ago,  and  see  how  much  better 
this  great  matter  of  government 
and  liberty  was  understood  then 
than  it  appears  to  be  in  the  United 
States  at  the  present  time?  We 
shall,  at  leasi  be  able  to  show  that 
not  only  the  theory  of  liberty,  but 
the  structure  of  a  free  system  of 
government  was  fully  comprehend- 
ed and  boldly  written  upon  by  the 
most  advanced  minds  of  that  day. 
The  rights  of  government,  as  existing 
independent  of  the  will  and  con- 
sent of  the  people,  were  denounced 
by  great  and  good  men  with  as 
much   zeal    and   boldness   as   they 


have  been  in  The  Old  Guard  dur- 
ing the  last  seven  years.  Indeed, 
we  shall  prove  that  our  forefathers 
were  not  the  discoverers  of  any  new 
theory,  or  the  inventors  of  any  new 
system  of  government,  when  they 
established  this  Republic.  The 
ideas  were  all  old.  They  were  such 
as  the  common  reason  of  the  virtu- 
ous portion  of  mank  nd  had  affirm- 
ed in  all  generations.  Only  tyrants 
and  the  tools  of  tyrants  had  crash- 
ed out  these  princip]es,  just  as  the 
same  kind  of  despotism  is  trying  to 
do  in  this  country  at  the  present 
time. 

In  1565,  an  eminent  Danish  states- 
man, Henricus  Ranzovius,  wrote  a 
work  entitled  "  Commentarius  Bel- 
licus,"  in  which  he  says: 

"  All  kings  and  princes  in  most 
republics,  rightfully  and  lawfully 
constituted,  are  obliged  by  their 
paction,   entered  into   before  their 


Entered  according  to  Act  ol  Congress,  in  the  year  1868,  by  Van  Evrie,  Horton  &  Co.,  in  the  Clerk's  OiBce 
Of  the  District  Court  01  the  United  States  tor  the  southern  District  of  New  York 
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inauguration,  not  to  begin  or  make 
any  war  without  the  consent  of  all 
the  States  and  the  people.  Thus, 
in  my  hearing,  King  Philip,  of 
Spain,  when  he  demanded  and  took 
an  oa^h  from  his  people  in  the  Ne- 
therlands, promised  by  a  mutual 
oath  to  the  States,  that  he  would 
make  no  war  in  those  parts  without 
their  consent.  The  same  also,  most 
noble  king,  is  received  and  observed 
not  only  in  our  kingdoms  and  do- 
minions, but  likewise  is  in  use  in 
almost  all  Europe." 

The  above  was  written  in  Den- 
mark, three  hundred  and  three  years 
ago.  Can  language  more  plainly  set 
forth  the  absolute  subordination  of 
government  to  the  consent  of  the 
governed?  The  following  extract 
from  a  work  entitled  The  Common- 
wealth, written  by  John  Bodin,  one 
of  the  greatest  law-writers  of  France 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  published 
at  Paris  in  1570,  is  clear  enough  on 
the  same  point : 

"The  Roman  Emperors  were  at 
first  nothing  else  but  Princes  of  the 
Commonwealth,  that  is  to  say,  the 
chief  men — the  sovereignty,  never- 
theless, still  resting  in  the  people, 
the  emperor  having  the  sovereign 
authority  only  in  use  or  consent, 
not  in  right ;  the  state  being  but  a 
mere  principality,  wherein  the  people 
had  the  sovereignty.  So  the  German 
empire  at  this  day  is  nothing  else 
but  a  principality,  wherein  the  em- 
peror is  head  and  chief  (or  leader,) 
the  power  and  majesty  of  the  empire 
belonging  unto  the  estates  and  peo- 
ple thereof." 

Such  were  the  sentiments  preva- 
lent among  all  the  nations  of  Enrope 
more  than  three  hundred  years  ago. 
In  Munster's  Cosmography  we  have 
the  following  passage  : 


"  Not  to  mention  the  kings  and 
kingdom  of  Norway,  long  since  in- 
corporated into  Denmark,  in  which 
realm  not  one  king  anciently  died  of 
age  or  disease  in  above  one  hundred 
years,  but  of  violent  deaths — ^here 
being  this  custom,  that  whoever 
slew  a  tyrant  king  was  thereby  made 
a  king.  The  kings  of  Sweden  have 
always  been  elected  upon  certain 
conditions,  and  subordinate  to  the 
power  of  their  whole  states/' 

Can  we  look  back  without  pro- 
found respect  upon  the  grand  and 
plucky  people  of  those  ancient  days, 
who  suffered  no  tyrant  to  live  after 
he  had  once  attempted  to  overthrow 
the  absolute  right  of  self-govern- 
ment? 

Voltaire  says,  in  his  History  of 
Charles  XII.  :  "Sweden  preserved 
its  freedom  without  interruption  to 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  centu- 
ry. During  that  long  period  the 
form  of  government  was  more  than 
once  altered  ;  but  all  these  altera- 
tions were  in  favor  of  liberty.  The 
first  magistrate  was  invested  with 
the  name  of  king,  a  title  which  in 
different  countries  is  attended  with 
very  different  degrees  of  power.  In 
Poland,  Sweden  and  England  it 
means  the  first  man  of  the  repub- 
lic." 

No  better  study  of  liberty  can  be 
found  than  in  the  lives  and  deaths 
of  the  tyrants  of  Sweden,  Denmark, 
Hungary,  Bohemia  and  Poland, 
whether  before  or  after  the  preva- 
lence of  Christianity  in  those  coun- 
tries, as  recorded  in  those  famous 
old  authors,  Munster,  Joannis  Mag- 
nus, Craizius  and  Olus  Magnus. 
Their  writings  are  enough  to  blanch 
the  cheek  of  every  tyrant  now  on 
earth,  and  might  be  read  with  espe- 
cial profit  by  the  Congress  of  the 
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United  States  at  the  present  time. 
They  might,  in  these  old  writings, 
learn  the  just  fa'e  of  tyrants  not  half 
as  besotted  as  they  themselves  are, 
more  than  three  hundred  years  ago. 
Prinne,  in  his  Sovereign  Power,  pub- 
lished in  1G43,  says  : 

"For  the  kings  of  Denmark,  I 
have  formerly  proved,  that  they  can 
make  no  war,  peace,  laws,  nor  lay 
any  impositions  on  their  subjects, 
but  by  common  consent  of  the  es- 
tates and  the  people  ;  their  kings 
being  elected  by  the  people  are 
crowned  kings  upon  such  conditions, 
oaths,  articles,  as  their  states,  in 
whom  the  sovereign  power  resides, 
shall  prescribe  unto  them." 

And  Marthius  Chromerus,  in  his 
De  Bepublica  Magidratibus,  informs 
us  that  "  the  princes  and  dukes  of 
Poland,  before  it  was  advanced  into 
a  kingdom,  and  the  kings  of  it  ever 
since  it  became  a  realm,  were 
always  elected  by  the  nobles  and  the 
states'  unanimous  suffrages." 

King  Henry  III.  was  elected  a 
sworn  king  of  Poland  in  1574  ;  but 
in  three  weeks  after  his  coronation 
he  departed  secretly  out  of  Poland 
and  went  to  receive  the  crown  of 
France.  His  people  immediately 
sent  a  message  to  him  that,  "  unless 
he  returned  into  Poland  before  the 
12th  of  May,  they  would  depose  him 
and  elect  another  king."  The  king 
not  heeding  this  warning,  there  was 
called  a  general  assembly  of  the 
estates  and  people  of  Poland,  which 
formally  depDsed  King  Henry,  and 
elected  Stephen  Battery  in  .  his 
place,  who  was  crowned  February  8, 
1576,  taking  the  following  oath  : 

"I,  Stephen,  by  the  grace  of  God 
elected  King  of  Poland,  promise  and 
sacredly  swear  to  Almighty  God 
upon  these  holy  evangelists  or  Jesus 


Christ,  that  I  will  hold,  observe,  de- 
fend, and  fulfill  in  all  conditions, 
articles,  and  points  therein  express- 
ed, all  rights,  liberties,  securities, 
privileges,  public  and  private,  given 
and  granted  to  the  ecclesiastics  and 
seculars,  citizens,  inhabitants,  and 
any  other  persons  of  what  state  and 
condition  soever.  And  if  I  shall 
violate  my  oath  in  anything  (which 
God  forbid,)  the  inhabitants  of  my 
realm  shall  not  be  bound  to  yield  me 
any  obedience  ;  yea,  and  I  do  ipso 
facto  free  them  from  all  faith  and 
obedience  which  they  may  owe  unto 
me  as  king.  And  I  will  demand  no 
absolution  from  this  my  oath  of  any 
one,  neither  will  I  receive  any, 
which  shall  be  voluntarily  offered, 
so  help  me  God." 

Now  all  this  is  indisputable  proof 
that,  three  hundred  years  ago,  the 
people  of  Poland  held  that  self-gov- 
ernment was  an  absolute  and  inali- 
enable right  of  any  and  every  peo- 
ple. The  king,  so  far  from  being 
sovereign,  wTas  simply  the  appointed 
or  elected  agent  of  the  sovereignty 
of  all  the  people.  And  whereas  this 
king  attempted  to  use  powers  which 
they  had  not  delegated  to  him,  they 
spared  no  time  in  driving  him  from 
power,  or,  if  need  be,  in  cutting  off 
his  head.  Let  us  pause  here  a  mo- 
ment and  reflect  upon  what  would 
have  been  the  fate  of  such  a  body  as 
the  present  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  had  it  existed  in  Poland  three 
hundred  years  ago.  And  in  the 
light  of  this  history  we  may  ask  if  it 
is  not  true  that  the  popular  know- 
ledge of  liberty  has  not  retrograded 
rather  than  progressed  in  the  last 
three  hundred  years  ? 

M.  Paulus  Straushius,  in  his  Ros> 
publico,  Bohemia,  says  : 

"  The  power  of  the  kings  of  Bohe- 
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mia,  who  were  elected  by  the  general 
votes  of  the  states,  is  so  far  restrain- 
ed in  that  realm  that  they  can  deter- 
mine nothing  concerning  the  king- 
dom or  great  affairs  of  the  realm, 
but  in  their  parliaments,  or  general 
assemblies  of  the  estates,  by  the 
general  consent  of  the  people." 

The  following  passage  from  Grim- 
ston's  Imperial  History  is  clear  on 
this  point : 

"  Anno  161L  The  Emperor  Ku- 
dolph  being  willing  to  settle  the 
kingdom  of  Bohemia  on  his  brother 
Matthias,  in  an  assembly  of  the 
states  of  Bohemia,  called  for  that 
purpose,  the  estates  thereupon  drew 
many  articles  which  Matthias  was 
to  swear  to  before  they  would  crown 
him,  with  forty  articles  of  complaints 
and  grievances,  for  which  they 
craved  redress  ;  and  the  inhabitants 
of  Prague  required  the  confirmation 
of  eight  articles  which  concerned  the 
private  government  of  their  city  ; 
all  of  which  the  Emperor  was  com- 
pelled to  grant,  so  that  he  had  noth- 
ing in  a  manner  but  the  title,  some 
of  the  flowers  of  the  crown,  left  to 
him.  Anno  1617.  Matthias  resign- 
ing the  crown  of  Bohemia,  recom- 
mended Ferdinand,  Archduke  of 
Austria,  to  them  as  his  successor. 
The  states  would  not  admit  him 
except  upon  condition  that  if  he  did 
not  please  them  the  states  should 
not  be  bound  to  yield  him  the  least 
obedience." 

The  idea  of  obedience  to  rulers, 
who  held  their  place  in  opposition 
to  the  consent  of  the  governed,  is 
an  abomination  which  was  unknown 
to  the  people  of  Bohemia  two  or 
three  hundred  years  ago.  So  it  was 
to  the  ancient  people  of  Hungary. 
Prinne  says  :  "  The  kings  of  Hun- 
gary are    merely    elective    by    the 


states,  without  whom  they  can 
neither  make  laws,  impose  taxes, 
levy  war,  nor  conclude  peace."  All 
this  is  confirmed  by  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  Hungarians  put  out 
the  eyes  and  cut  off  the  heads  of 
those  who  attempted  to  play  the 
tyrant  over  them.  Peter,  the  second 
Christian  king  of  Hungary  wa^,  in 
the  third  year  of  his  reign,  banished 
for  his  tyranny,  and  Aba  elected  in 
his  place.  But  Aba  was  in  the  third 
year  of  his  reign  killed  for  his  des- 
potic acts,  and  the  crown  restored 
to  Peter.  But  in  the  third  year  after 
his  restitution,  he  was,  for  his  op- 
pressive acts,  seized  by  the  people, 
his  eyes  put  out,  and  imprisoned  till 
he  died.  The  history  of  king- 
scourging,  and  king-choking  all 
over  Europe  in  ancient  times,  is 
proof  that  the  people  were  not 
always  the  tame,  sphitless,  lily- 
livered  victims  of  oppression  they 
now  are  in  most  parts  of  the  world. 

Georgius  Obrectus,  one  of  the 
most  learned  men  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  who  was  public  professor  of 
law  in  the  city  of  Strasburg,  in  a 
wcrk  entitled  Disjjutatio  Juridica, 
lays  down  the  following  proportions 
in  relation  to  the  rights  and  duties 
of  every  oppressed  people  : 

"  All  the  inferior  magistrates  and 
people  in  the  empire,  or  other  king- 
doms, collectively  considered,  are 
above  the  emperor  and  kings  them- 
selves ;  and  if  they  be  unjustly  as- 
saulted with  violence  by  any  party 
they  may  both  defend  themselves, 
and  repel  and  punish  the  assailant. 
If  the  superior  magistrate,  or  king, 
neglect  his  duty,  the  inferior  magis- 
trate may  call  on  the  people  to  pro- 
tect themselves.  Those  who  rej^re- 
sent  all  the  people,  as  electors, 
palatins,    nobles,    parliament    may 
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admonish  the  prince  of  his  duty,  and 
ought  to  seek  by  all  means  to  divert 
him  from  his  tyranny.  Bat  if  he 
proceeds,  and  repents  not,  and  ob- 
s  inately  perverts  the  laws,  then  he 
is  accounted  a  tyrant,  and  is  an 
enemy  of  God  and  man  ;  and  if  he 
cannot  be  expelled  but  by  armed 
force,  it  is  lawful  for  the  electors  and 
others  to  call  the  people  to  arms 
and  eject  him  from  his  seat,  for  the 
entire  government  of  a  realm  is  not 
committed  by  the  people  to  the 
prince  alone.  Hence  Brutus,  the 
Tribune,and  Lucretius,  the  Governor 
of  the  city,  called  the  people  to  arm3 
against  Tarquin  the  proud,  and  by 
their  authority  expelled  him  from 
the  kingdom.  So  the  Roman  Sen- 
ate judged  Nero  an  enemy  of  the 
Republic,  and  condemned  him  to 
the  gallows — punished  Vitellius  with 
death,  ignominiously  mutilated  and 
dragged  through  the  city.  But  if, 
perchance,  the  nobles  connive  with 
a  usurping  ruler,  and  thus  fail  to 
truly  take  care  of  the  rights  of 
the  people,  let  there  at  least  be  one 
who  may  detest  the  tyrant,  and  take 
care  that  the  republic  sustain  no  detri- 
ment." 

When  we  consider  that  th's  is  the 
language  of  one  cf  the  first  states- 
men and  ablest  law-writers  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  we.  are  compelled 
to  reflect  upon  the  degeneracy  or 
ignorance  of  the  popular  leaders  cf 
the  present  century.  But  we  can 
quote  to  the  same  effect  a  still 
greater  name  of  antiquity,  that  of 
Franciscus  Hotonianus,  author  of  an 
immortal  work,  entitled,  De  Jure 
Mogistratus  in  Subditos,  in  which  he 
says  : 

"If  emperors  and  kings  shall  de- 
generate into  tyrants,  violate  their 
oaths  and  covenants  made  uato  the 


people,  invade  their  laws,  liberties, 
persons,  with  armed  violence,  make 
war  upon  them  ;  then  the  people  in 
such  cases  may,  without  any  guilt  of 
treason,  rebellion,  sedition,  not  only 
disobey,  but  lawfully  resist  them 
with  force  of  arms,  both  in  point  of 
law  and  conscience,  and  are  obliged 
under  pain  of  treachery  and  perfidi- 
ousness  to  their  country,  thus  to  re- 
sist ;  and  in  cases  of  incorrigibility, 
for  the  public  weal  and  preservation, 
may  justly  drive  them  from  their 
places,  as  enemies  or  traitors  to 
their  country  and  people.  Because 
no  nation  under  heaven  ever  elect- 
ed or  voluntarily  submitted  them- 
selves to  rulers  but  upon  this  con- 
dition— that  they  should  justly  go\- 
ern,  de  end  and  protect  them,  not 
tyranize  over,  pillage,  murder, 
oppress,  or  make  war  upon  them, 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  God  and  na- 
ture." 

To  the  same  effect  we  might  quote 
from  Grotius,  and  indeed  from  a 
hundred  of  the  most  distinguished 
statesmen  and  law-writers  of  anti- 
quity. Indeed,  one  of  the  most 
popular  classical  mottos  was  that — 
Pop  alum  universum  rege  potior  em 
esse ;  (i.  e.J  "  All  the  people  are 
beter  and  greater  than  the  king." 
Prinne,  while  quoting  from  such 
great  authors  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury as  Marius  Salamonius,  Stepha- 
nus,  Junius  Brutus,  and  John  Mari- 
ana, says  : 

"In  all  empires  and  monarchies, 
the  states,  diets,  public  officers  and 
general  assemblies  which  represent 
them,  are  the  supremest  sovereign 
power,  superior  to  the  emperors, 
kings  and  princes  themselves,  who 
are  subordinate  ministers  and  ser- 
vants to  them,  elected,  created  by 
them,  for  their  common  good,  and 
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not  absolute  sovereign  lords  or  pro- 
prietors to  rule  and  domineer  over 
them  at  their  pleasure." 

Now,  for  "  emperors  and  kings," 
let  us  substitute  Congress,  and  then 
see  in  what  light  we  appear,  judged 
by  the  greatest  writers  of  law  rnd 
government  of  three  centuries  ago. 
Does  it  not  make  us  blush  ?  Are 
we  not  the  vainest  boasters  and  the 
greatest  ignoramuses  the  world  ever 
saw,  to  imagine  that  we  are  either 
the  defenders  or  appreciators  of 
liberty  ? 

The  great  author  last  quoted  says 
in  ai  other  place  : 

"  It  is  undeniably  evident  that  all 
monarchies,  empires,  kingdoms, 
were  originally  created,  institu;ed, 
ordained,  continued,  limited,  and 
received  all  their  jurisdiction,  power, 
authority,  both  from,  by  and  for  the 
people,  whose  creatures,  ministers, 
servants  they  are  and  ought  to  be." 

Could  Jefferson  or  Madison  have 
stated  the  fundamental  principles  of 
free  government  better  ?  But  again 
says  the  old  authority  :  "  Kings  and 
emperors  have  no  absolute  power 
over  the  lives,  liberties,  goods,  es- 
tates of  the  people,  to  dispose  of 
them,  imprison  them,  or  strip  them 
of  their  possessions  at  their  pleas- 
ure." Can  we  read  these  words, 
written  so  many  hundred  years  ago, 
and  by  one  of  the  greatest  minds  of 
antiquity,  and  not  feel  our  blood 
leaping  like  flame  in  our  veins  to 
witness  the  absolute  despotism,  con- 
fiscations, disfranchisements,  and 
brutal  rule  of  Congress  over  one- 
half  of  the  States  of  this  Republic? 
Even  the  judges  of  Henry  VIII.  of 
England  ruled  that,  "It  is  felony  to 
slay  a  man  in  juting,  and  the  like, 
notwithstanding  it  be  done  by  order 
of  the    king,   for   the   command  is 


against  the  law."  And  again,  by 
Judge  Fortescue,  19  Henry,  6.63, 
"  If  the  king  grant  to  me,  that  if  I 
kill  such  a  man,  I  shall  not  be  im- 
peached for  it  ;  this  grant  is  void  as 
against  law." 

But  have  we  any  Supreme  Court 
now  which  has  the  dignity  and  vir- 
tue to  say,  that  if  a  man  is  imprison- 
ed, seized  of  his  estates,  and  oppressed, 
by  order  of  Congress,  the  whole  is  void, 
being  contrary  to  the  organic  law  of 
the  Be4  ublic  ?  At  this  precise  mo- 
ment we  have  not.  But  the  time 
will  come  when  we  shall  have.  The 
time  will  come  when  all  these  un- 
lawful seizures  by  acts  of  Congress 
will  be  declared  null,  and  those 
pliant  tools  who  have  executed  them 
will  themselves  stand  in  the  pilloiy 
of  the  offended  laws.  Unless  God 
and  justice  have  quit  this  world,  that 
time  will  come.  Unless  all  history 
is  a  cheat  and  delusion,  it  must  sure- 
ly come.  And,  in  the  meantime,  we 
are  permitted  to  turn  away  in  dis- 
gust from  the  venality,  ignorance, 
or  cowardice  of  the  present  hour, 
and  refresh  our  minds  with  the 
writings  of  the  great  statesmen, 
lawyers  and  heroes  of  other  centu- 
ries. 

Nearly  all  the  Christian  writers 
on  government  and  liberty  boldly 
declared  that  tyrannical  rulers,  who 
oppress  and  invade  the  liberties  and 
personal  rights  of  the  people,  might 
be  forcibly  resisted  by  all  who  were 
oppressed  ;  nay,  even  put  to  death 
by  any  hand  which  could  reach 
them.  St.  Thomas  of  Aquin,  in  his 
great  work  entitled  De  Regimine 
Principum,  which  was  dedicated  to 
the  King  of  Cyprus,  says  : 

"If  it  belong  to  the  multitude  to 
provide  themselves  with  rulers,  the 
rulers  made  by  them  may  not  un- 
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justly  be  removed,  destroyed,  or 
their  power  restrained,  if  they  abuse 
that  power.  Neither  are  the  people 
to  be  held  as  doing  a  disloyal  deed 
in  deposing  tyrants,  although  they 
had  perpetually  subjected  them- 
selves to  them  before,  because  tho 
tyrants  themselves  have  deserved  it, 
in  not  carrying  themselves  faithfully 
in  the  government  of  the  people. 
Tyrannical  rulers  may  lawfully  be 
resisted  or  slain  even  by  private 
persons  in  their  own  necessary  de- 
fense, and  in  reference  to  public 
safety,  but  much  more  by  the  peo- 
ple's general  consent.  Nor  have 
such  acts  the  character  of  sedition  ; 
it  is  the  tyrant  rather  who  is  sedi- 
tious." 

Now,  language  equally  as  strong 
as  the  above  might  be  quoted  from 
such  great  names  in  the  early  Chris- 
tian Church,  as  Dominicus  Soto, 
Ludovicus  Molina,  Bartholomseus 
Salon,  Alphonsus  Salneron,  and  a 
great  host  of  equally  eminent  au- 
thors too  numerous  to  be  quoted. 
Gerson  even  avers  that  :  "  One  who 
is  truly  a  Pope  may  be  lawfully  bound, 
imprisoned  and  put  to  death  for  his 
offenses."  Both  Sozomon  and  Nice- 
phorus  Callistus,  two  ancient  eccle- 
siastical historians,  affirm  the  same 
sentiments  in  relation  to  the  rights 
of  individuals  and  peoples  against 
oppression  of  every  description. 
These  sacred  rights  of  liberty  in- 
volved the  use  of  any  amount  or 
kind  of  resistance  which  might  be 
necessary  to  check  or  destroy 
tyrants. 

We  quote  these  ancient  authors 
to  show  that  the  sacred  principles 
of  free  government  were  better  un- 


derstood, or  at  least  better  stated, 
and  more  boldly  defended,  nearly 
two  thousand  years  ago  than  now. 
And  out  of  the  night  of  the  passed — 
out  of  all  the  most  horrible  despot- 
isms of  the  dark  ages — we  challenge 
a  parallel  to  the  oppressions  heaped 
upon  the  people  of  the  Southern 
States  by  the  party  now  in  power. 
If  there  was  ever  before  a  more  im- 
placable despotism,  when,  and  where 
was  it  ?  What  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian era  can  be  pointed  to  in  which 
there  were  so  few  able  writers  on 
government  and  liberty  as  the  pre- 
sent? In  what  century  were  the 
people  more  disgustingly  supine 
and  ignorant  in  relation  to  popular 
rights  than  now  ?  When  did  shal- 
lowness, and  impudence,  and  bom- 
bastic vanity  reign  with  such  univer- 
sal sway  as  now '?  When  before  did 
the  popular  leaders  pretend  to  so 
much  and  know  so  little  as  now  ? 
If  we  wish  to  see  all  past  abomi- 
nations eclipsed,  look  to  the  Mongrel 
leaders  of  Congress.  If  there  is  a 
gentleman  among  them,  who  is  he '? 
If  a  statesman,  a  patriot,  an  histo- 
rian, a  man  of  letters,  or  a  man  of 
honor,  which  one  is  it?  Is  it  a 
Wade,  a  Sumner,  a  Yates,  a  Ben. 
Butler,  a  Schenck,  a  Thad.  Stevens, 
a  Chandler,  or  a  Logan  ?  Good 
God,  what  legislators !  Comparo 
their  reading  and  information  on 
the  science  of  government  and  the 
rights  of  man  with  the  old  authors 
we  have  quoted  in  this  article?  But 
in  future  chapters  we  shall  present 
still  more  startling  proofs  that  w 
arc  retrograding  rather  than  pro 
gressing  in  this  most  useful  and  im 
portant  of  all  branches  of  knowledge. 
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The  New  York  Sun  has  an  article 
on  "Positive  Democrats,"  which 
possesses  an  amount  of  fairness,  in 
some  respects,  which  is  not  usual  in 
a  paper  of  its  politics.  By  Positive 
Democrats  it  means  those  who  re- 
fused to  support  Mr.  Lincoln's  ad- 
ministration, preferring  to  stand  by 
the  ancient  doctrines  and  the  proud 
records  of  the  party,  in  relation  to 
State  Sovereignty  and  the  limita- 
tions of  Federal  power.  The  Sun 
sa}7s  of  this  class  of  Democrats  : 

"  The  general  result  of  the  recent 
elections  is  evidently  inspiring  the 
positive  men  in  the  Democratic 
party  to  put  forth  extraordinary 
efforts  to  control  its  Presidential 
nomination.  By  positive  men,  we 
mean  those  who  pride  themselves 
upon  standing  now  where  they  stood 
before  the  war,  and  who  insist  that 
if  a  victory  is  to  be  won  in  the  com- 
ing contest,  its  glories  and  its  re- 
wards shall  belong  to  those  who 
kept  the  fires  burning  upon  the 
Democratic  altars  during  the  gloom- 
iest periods  of  the  Republican  as- 
cendancy of  the  last  seven  years." 

The  Sun  further  says  : 

"  These  positive  men  do  not  over- 
look the  important  fact  that,  unlike 
the  contest  of  1864,  the  late  rebel 
States  are  now  to  participate  in  the 
election  of  the  President ;  and  reas- 
oning from  this  premise,  they  think 
it  would  be  madness  to  enter  the 
lists  with  a  candidate  v/hose  very 
name  would  offend  the  wounded 
pride  and  evoke  the  bitterest  hosti- 
lity of  the  controlling  minds  below 
the  Potomac  and  the  Ohio.  Hence, 
they  scoff  at  the  idea  of  nominating 
a  War  Democrat  as  both  pusillani- 
mous and  impolitic,  and  demand 
that  their  candidate  shall  nob  by  his 


principles  and  his  record  be  obnoxi- 
ous to  members  of  the  party  who 
remained  true  to  its  doctrines  in  the 
face  of  popular  proscription,  and 
despite  the  example  of  wide-spread 
defection.  This  class  of  Democrats 
are  the  controlling  element  of  the 
organization.  True,  it  also  embo- 
dies a  large  amount  of  youthful  vig- 
or, generous  in  its  impulses,  pro- 
gressive in  its  ideas,  and  ready  to 
shuffle  off  ancient  leaders.  But  the 
control  of  the  party  is  not  yet  in 
their  hands." 

While  the  Sun  rightly  estimates  the 
pride  and  consc-ous  strength  of  the 
positive  Democracy — that  is,  of  true 
Democracy— it  fails  to  comprehend 
the  pacific  attitude  of  that  Demo- 
cracy in  relation  to  the  next  Presi- 
dential nominee.  If  we  understand 
that  temper,  it  is  to  ignore  all  past 
differences,  so  far  as  it  can,  without 
absolute  treachery  to  the  fundamen- 
tal principles  of  Democratic  liberty, 
and  to  unite  upon  the  living  and 
vital  issues,  on  any  statesman  of 
character  and  ability,  who  repre- 
sents those  issues,  and  who  shall  be, 
all  things  considered,  least  objec- 
tionable to  the  great  masses  of  the 
party,  as  the  nominee.  But  the 
positive  Democracy  will  not  be  held 
responsible  for  the  sure  defeat  of 
any  nominee  who  should  be  put  for- 
ward for  the  purpose  of  represent- 
ing the  negro  war,  or  the  Lincoln 
administration.  They  are  willing 
to  treat  the  war  as  passed,  and  its 
principles  as  passed  and  gone,  but 
they  will  not  consent  to  be  used  for 
the  purpose  of  either  giving  those 
principles  a  resurrection,  or  of  in- 
corporating them  permanently  into 
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tlio  Democratic  party.  If  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  negro  war  are  to  be 
fastened  upon  this  country,  they 
shall  survive  in  the  name  of  the 
terrible  party  that  .gave  them  birth. 
Democracy  shall  not  carry  such  a 
load  of  shame  into  the  pages  of  his- 
tory. While  the  positive  Democracy, 
although  embracing  a  commanding 
majority  of  the  party,  seeks  no  es- 
pecial endorsement  of  its  own  re- 
cord, it  will  not  suffer  the  patriot- 
ism of  that  record  to  be  assailed  by 
the  returning  prodigals  from  the 
Lincoln  camp.  But  on  this  matter, 
it  is  willing  to  be  silent  altogether. 
And  it  is  not  the  fault  of  this  posi- 
tive Democracy  that  we  have  not 
perfect  silence  on  this  matter.  There 
is  a  faction  which  insists  on  calling 
itself  the  "  War  Democraev,"  or  the 
"Loyal  Democracy."  For  many 
years,  they  were  in  the  pay  of  the 
Lincoln  administration,  and  if  they 
are  not  still  the  secret  agents  and 
pensioned  tools  of  the  same  party, 
their  conduct  is  inexplicable.  For 
instance,  take  the  following  from  a 
war  Democratic  paper  of  this  city: 

"The  War  Democrats  are  only  retained 
in  the  ranks  of  an  organization  that  has 
outraged  patriotism  lor  so  many  years, 
with  the  slightest  link  ot  association,"  and 
"they  will  never  help,  directly  or  indirect- 
ly, by  assertion  or  silence,  by  action  or 
idleness,  the  election  of  the  ultra  Copper- 
head and  false-hearted  northerner,  George 
H.  Pendleton." 

There  is  a  type  and  specimen  of 
what  delights  to  call  itself  "  the 
War  Democracy."  Now  what  must 
be  the  fate  of  a  nominee  dictated  by 
such  a  temper  as  this '?  The  man 
who  can  fling  such  an  insult  in  the 
face  and  eyes  of  the  old  positive 
Democratic  party,  and  yet  dream  of 
success,  is  not  only  insolent,  but  he 
is  a  fool.  Referring  to  this  very  pas- 
sage, the  New  York  Sun  remarks: 


"  But  War  Democrats,  who,  on  their  own 
admission,  cling  to  the  party  with  only  tbe 
slightest  link  of  assocatiou,  can  hardy 
expect  to  dictate  its  nominations." 

But  this  organ  of  the  "  War  De- 
mocracy," above  quoted,  further 
says: 

*•  The  organization  happens  to  be  com- 
posed of  conflicting  and  antagonistic  ele- 
ments; a  large  portion  of  it  consists  of  ac- 
tual, positive,  unconverted  and  undeniable 
peace  men,  submissionists.  worshipers  oi 
chivalry,  admirers  of  the  South,  and  flun- 
kies at  its  leet;  men  who  would  rather  be 
kicked  by  a  southern  man  than  kissed  by 
a  northern  woman.  These  cravens  go  bo- 
dily for  their  representative,  their  worthy 
exemplar,  George  H.  Pendleton." 

This  same  paper  says  the  Wxar 
Democracy  would  "  rather  a  thou- 
sand times  see  the  loyal  soldier  and 
moderate  Republican,  Gen.  Grant, 
in  the  Presidential  chair."  Now,  if 
the  positive  Democrats — i.  e.,  the  real 
Democrats,  have  ever  referred  to  those 
calling  themselves  "  War  Demo- 
crats," it  has  been  in  answer  to  such 
malice  and  down-right  blackguard- 
ism as  the  above.  This  shows  what  is 
really  the  disturbing  element  of  the 
party.  There  is  no  end  to  the  vio- 
lence and  falsehood  this  element  is 
capable  of  belching  forth.  The  edi- 
tor of  this  magazine  is  the  especial 
hatred  of  these  "  War  Democrats," 
a  compliment  which  he  does  not 
especially  dislike,  and  refers  to  it 
only  to  illustrate  the  animus  of  these 
men.  A  paper  calling  itself  Demo- 
cratic, published  in  Norwich,  Connec- 
ticut, referring  to  the  editor  of  The 
Old  Guard,  says: 

"Burr,  and  that  dirty  loafer,  Clay  Derm, 
forced  themselves  into  the  New  Hampshire 
campaign,  and  damaged  the  cause.  They 
came  here,  and  were  requc  sted  to  pass  on, 
and  permit  us  to  select  our  own  speakers." 

Now  witness  the  amount  of  lies 
embedded  in  this  little  piece  of  ma- 
lice. To  Mr.  Dean  we  need  not  re- 
fer. His  fame  is  established  as  one 
of  the  ablest  and  truest  Democrats 
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of  the  country,  and   a  Democratic 

paper,  which  makes  itself  the  tool 

of   the   Mongrel   slang,   sufficiently 

advertises  its  own  shame.     But  Mr. 

Burr  did  not  go  to  New  Hampshire 

until  he  had  received  three  several 

letters  urging  him  to  make  the  visit. 

So  much  for  falsehood  No.  1  of  this 

paper;  and  as  to  falsehood  No.  2, 

the  following  from  the  New  York 

Express  is  a  sufficient  answer: 

'•The  Democrats  of  New  Hampshire  do 
not  seem  to  agree  with  the  Radical  press 
in  ascribing  their  failure  to  effoct  a  greater 
reduction  of  the  majority  to  Mr.  Burr. 
The  Portsmouth  Da  ly  Times,  one  of  the 
leading  papers  of  the  State,  says:  'The 
Radicals  take  delight  in  abusing  Demo- 
cratic speakers  in  the  late  campaign.  Hon. 
C.  Chauncy  Burr  seems  to  be  the  special 
obj  ct  of  their  ma  ice.  They  ridicule  him, 
and  call  him  all  sorts  of  hard  names. 
This  shows  that  Mr.  Burr  is  the  peculiar 
object  of  their  fears.  Burr  is  a  poweriul 
speaker,  and  one  of  the  ablest,  if  not  at 
the  head  of  all  the  able  men  in  the  coun- 
try. He  certainly  has  no  superior  as  an 
orator  and  political  writer  in  America.  He 
is  a  very  bo.d  man,  and  never  goes  limping 
and  halting  before  the  people.  He  is 
thoroughly  imbued  with  sound  Democratic 
principles.  We  never  had  a  more  effective 
instrumentality  in  this  State.  These  Radi- 
cal slurs  are  so  many  vain  rttempts  to 
parry  well-directed  blows  which  tell  with 
terrific  effect  against  their  wicked  cause.'  " 

And  the  falsehood  No.  3,  viz. :  that 
Mr.  Burr  sought  engagements  to 
speak  in  Connecticut,  is  disposed  of 
by  the  fact  that  that  gentleman  was 
importuned  by  many  of  the  staunch 
Democrats  of  that  State  to  speak  in 
their  towns  during  the  campaign, 
but  he  was  elsewhere  engaged  in 
delivering  his  lectures  on  "  The 
Races  of  Men."  We  refer  to  this 
piece  of  blackguardism  and  false- 
hood to  illustrate  the  malice  of  some 
men  who  are  unfortunately  trying 
to  edit  so-called  Democratic  papers. 
They  are,  if  possible,  even  more  vi- 
tuperative against  the  positive  De- 
mocrats than  the  vilest  of  the  Black 


Mongrel  sheets.     One  calls  Henry 
Ciay  Dean  a  "  dirty  loafer,"  another 
calls  George  H.   Pendleton  "  an  ul- 
tra  Copperhead   and    false-hearted 
northerner,"   another    calls    Judge 
Woodward  "  a  peace  sneak,"  all  of 
which  are    specimen    manners  and 
morals   which    they    are    trying   to 
drag  over  into  the  Democratic  party 
from  the  falling  tents  of  Lincoln- 
ism.     The  men   and  the  papers  of 
this  character  are   doing  the  work 
of  the  Mongrel  party,  in  the  name 
of  the  Democracy.      True,  the  pa- 
pers of  this  description  have  gene- 
rally a  very  limited  circulation,  and 
that,  to  a  great  extent,  we  presume, 
among  the  enemies    of  the  Demo- 
cratic party.     But  they  are  capable 
of  doing  some  mischief  in  their  lo- 
cality— are,  at  least,  sources  of  com- 
fort and  consolation   to  the  enemy. 
Their  influence,  whatever  it  is,  must 
be   reckoned   as   agaiast   us;    and, 
unless  the  tone  of  so-called  "  War 
Democracy"  very  much  softens,  it  is 
useless  to  hope  to  make  it  either  a 
peaceable  or  useful  element  in  the 
party.     It  is  too  much  like  adopt- 
ing a  sick  and  infectious  child  into 
a  family  of  healthy  children.     What 
we  mean  to  say  is,  that  this  claim 
of  the  "  War  Democracy"  to  espe- 
cial control  of  the  Democratic  party 
must  be  dropped,  if  we  are  ever  to 
live  in  peace  again  with  those  who 
abandoned  the  party  for  the  service 
of  Lincolnism.  It  is  not  the  fault  of 
the  old  positive  Democracy  that  the 
odious  name  of  War  Democracy  sur- 
vives  to   the   present   time.      They 
have  but  simply  to  keep  silent  about 
their   own    past  defection,    and    to 
stand  peaceably  with  the    true  old 
Democracy  again,   and  all  will   be 
harmony;  but  never  otherwise. 
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DEAD  UNDER  THE  LOSES. 

A  NOVEL. 

BY   MISS    NELLIE    MARSHALL, 
Authoress  of  "Eleanor  Moreton,"  "  Electra,"  &c. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

"Go,  sit  by  the  summer  sea, 

Thou  whom  scorn  wasteth, 
And  let  thy  musing  be 

Where  the  flood  hasteth. 
See  how  o'er  ocean's  breast 

Bolls  the  hoar  billow's  crest; 
Such  is  his  heart's  unrest, 

Who  of  love  tasteth." 

The  misty,  gray,  crepuscular  light 
of  early  dawn,  lit  by  the  radiance 
of  one  silvery,  vestal  star,  met  Clive 
Maybury's  gaze,  as  he  rose,  after  a 
marriage  of  nearly  ten  months,  for 
the  first  time,  from  his  nuptial 
couch,  and  left  Ion  with  her  pale 
cheek  pressed  against  the  pillow, 
whose  whiteness  it  rivaled.  Going 
to  the  window,  he  threw  the  shut- 
ters wide  open,  and  leaned  far  out 
to  catch  the  kisses  of  the  cool  morn- 
ing wind,  singing  and  sighiug  amid 
the  maple  and  the  cedar  boughs,  in 
the  dark-belted  woods,  lying  to  the 
west  of  the  smooth  English  lawn, 
that  spread  its  velvety  green  be- 
neath the  window.  The  man's 
heart  was  tormented  with  a  feeling 
of  strange  unrest.  He  was  confi- 
dent of  nothing.  Two  days  pre- 
vious he  would  have  scoffed  at  the 
idea  of  this  passionate  love  for  his 


beautiful  wife,  which,  with  the  rush 
and  tumult  of  a  Mississippi  cre- 
vasse, had  borne  every  thing  before 
it  within  twenty-four  hours,  and  he 
longed  for  nothing  so  much  as  for 
her  eyes  to  lilt  themselves  from 
slumber,  that  he  might  accept  his 
fiat  frcm  her  lips,  and  yet  he  dread- 
ed nothing  so  much  as  that  waken- 
ing, since  the  decision  might  be  but 
a  doom,  expelling  him  from  her 
heart  forever. 

An  hour  stole  on  with  the  gaunt> 
slow  step  of  a 

"Pious  monk  of  St.  Bernard," 

creeping  through  the  gloomy  clois- 
ters of  the  Hospice,  rearing  its  gray 
front  far  up  amid  the  eternal  snows 
and  awful  grandeur  of  Alpine  soli- 
tudes, first  broken  by  the  hurrying 
tread  of  Charlemagne  and  Freder- 
ick Barbarossa's  armies,  and  after- 
wards by  the  rattle  of  artillery,  the 
thunder  of  cavalry,  and  the  "  Yive 
L'Empereur"  of  godlike  Napoleon's 
"  Grand  Armee."  Far  up  in  the 
azure  zenith  floated  clouds  of  pur- 
ple and  white,  while  towards  the 
horizon,  in  the  east,  stretched  an 
unbroken  expanse  of  rose,  and  the 
sun,   slowly  rising  into  view  from 
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behind  shadowy  cloud-hills,  cast  up 
jets  of  ruby  and  gold  that  flecked 
the  sky  with  glory,  and  lit  the  cold, 
gray  morning,  as  the  gloom  of  Her- 
culaneum's  pillared  palaces  was 
brightened  when  Vesuvius  poured 
its  lava  tide  forth  from  its  burning 
heart.  Humming-birds,  gay  with 
rainbow  hues  as  the  trochilus  of  the 
tropics,  hovered  over  the  clamber- 
ing coral  and  golden  woodbine,  as 
if  entranced  with  the  melliferous 
nectary  that  filled  their  cornucopia- 
shaped  blooms,  and  starry-eyed  jas- 
mine, that  smelt  so  faint  in  the  au- 
tumn moonlight  the  night  before, 
now  sighed  with  a  sweeter  passion 
for  the  rising  sun.  Pearl-petaled 
lilies,  filled  to  the  brim  with  cool, 
delicious  crystal  dew,  lifted  their 
perfumed  chalices,  regally  as  those 
that  unfurled  their  snow  beneath 
the  beamy  ether  of  Italia's  skies. 
Heliotropes,  purple  as  the  robe  of 
royalty,  pulsed  with  passionate 
sweetness,  and  snowy  Lamarque 
roses,  with  those  of  Burgundy  and 
Bourbon  richness  and  redness, 
drooped  low  their  scented  buds  and 
blossoms,  like  queens  at  mcrning 
prayer.  Amid  the  arb^evita  and 
acacia  boughs  birds  flitted  and 
twittered  and  chirped,  golden  ori- 
oles circled  in  the  ambient  air,  the 
lonely  dove  cooed  her  mellow  notes 
in  the  beechen  shade,  and  amid  the 
silver  leaves  of  the  lofty  Abele  tree, 
and  up  from  the  dewy  meadow  rose 
the  sky-lark  heavenward,  singing 
as  she  went  her  matin  song  of 
praise. 

Clive  Maybury's  dark,  restless 
eyes  took  in  all  the  beauty  of  the 
scene,  but  without  appreciation  ; 
for,  though  the  morning  breeze 
brushed  back  the  jetty  hair,  droop- 
ing low  on  his  pallid,  fevered  brow, 


gently  as  a  mother's  loving  hand 
would  have  done,  though  he  in- 
haled the  dewy  fragrance  of  the 
flowers,  and  the  music  of  the  birds 
and  the  glorious  sunrise  met  his 
sense  of  sight  and  sound,  his 
thoughts  were  within  the  room, 
centered  all  upon  Ion,  who  still 
slept  on  profoundly  as  if  crimson 
poppies  lay  hidden  neath  the  eider 
down  of  her  cambric-cased  pillow. 
As  she  lay  there,  with  the  linen  and 
silken  covering  flowing  about  her 
symmetrical  limbs,  and  the  lace 
drapery  drooping  low  from  the 
fluted  teister  around  her,  Aphrodite, 
beheld  through  the  snowy  spray  of 
the  sea,  could  scarce  haye  seemed 
so  lovely.  A  tranced  silence  lin- 
gered over  her,  like  moonlight 
dying  on  white-rose  petals,  as  she 
lay  in  the  "  abandonment  of  health- 
ful ease,"  with  her  snowy  arms 
tossed  above  her  head  upon  the 
pillow,  and  her  blue-veined  breast 
half  exposed,  where  the  pearl  but- 
tons had  slipped  from  their  linen 
loops,  with  a  smile  upon  her  parted, 
ripe,  red  lips,  and  a  rich,  impas- 
sioned flush  stealing  over  the  mar- 
bled cheeX  while  the  wind,  straying 
in  through  the  open  window,  dal- 
lied with  the  dark,  unbound  masses 
of  hair  that  rippled  around  the 
languid  loveliness  of  her  beautiful 
form. 

Turning  from  the  window,  her 
husband  crossed  the  room,  stood 
gazing  on  her  in  silence,  then,  as  if 
following  an  irresistible  impulse, 
stooped  suddenly,  and  for  an  in- 
stant felt  her  breast  beating  against 
his  own,  and  the  sweetness  of  her 
periumed  breath  thrilling  his  heart, 
and  kindling  its  passionate  tires, 

"  With  the  Wixrmth 
Of  r  pt'-.red  pmscs,  Lku  Mas  bummer  aim 
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Piercing  the  ripened  sweet  acanthus  buds, 
To  rich  breathed  blossom." 

Evon  as  the  kiss  of  the  Prince 
wakened  the  beautiful  Princess  from 
her  sleep  of  an  hundred  years,  in 
the  enchanted  palace,  so  this  token 
which  pressed  upon  her  lips,  startled 
her  from  her  profound  slumber. 
Dreamily  her  pearly  eyelids  lifted 
themselves,  and  her  dark  eyes  met 
his  earnest,  tender  gaze.  In  an  in- 
stant all  the  soft  shadows  and  liquid 
beauty  had  melted  from  them,  and 
only  the  blaze  that  must  have  lit  the 
dark  orbs  of  crimson-robed  Judith, 
s landing  with  drawn  sword  above 
the  swart,  electric  form  of  sleeping, 
passionate  Holofernes,  met  his  plead- 
ing glance,  as  she  raised  herself  up 
to  a  leaning  position  on  her  elbow, 
and  rested  her  head  in  her  open  palm. 

Kneeling  beside  her,  he  shielded 
his  face  in  his  hands,  murmuring  in 
a  hoarse,  passionate  way,  as  if  his 
heart  were  choking  him,  in  its  mad 
desire  to  speak  to  the  heart  of  this 
lily  statue,  with  such  blazing,  scorn- 
ful eyes  before  him. 

"  Ion,  for  hours  I  have  waited  here 
for  you  to  rouse  from  your  slumbers, 
to  crave  your  pardon  for  all  my 
harshness,  seeming  cruelty,  and 
sternness.  I  am  so  bewildered  by 
my  own  emotions  that  I  have  lost 
the  power  of  expression.  God 
knows,  the  bitterest  retributive  jus- 
tice  is  mine,  when  this  moment  I 
fear  I  have  lost  your  love  forever. 
Oh !  Ion,  speak  to  me,  even  though 
but  one  word,  but  let  that  word  be — 
forgiveness  !" 

An  instant's  pause,  in  which  he 
alone  felt  the  mad  pulsing  of  his 
heart  striking  the  silence,  like  an 
airy  trip-hammer,  and  then  she  an- 
swered him  in  a  tone  of  cold,  con- 
centrated bitterness,  that  made  his 


warm  blood  curdle  in  his  veins,  al- 
most hissing  the  words  through  her 
set,  white  teeth  : 

"When  I  entered  this  house,  nine 
months  ago,  a  lonely,  friendless  girl, 
exalted  in  the  fulfillment  of  duty  to 
my  helpless,  widowed  mother,  I  came 
prepared  to  at  least  try  to  learn  to 
love  you.  It  seemed  no  difficult 
matter,  if  you  were  only  gentle  and 
tender.  You  were  not.  You  were 
cold,  and  hard  as  granite,  and  but 
for  the  poor,  eager  heart  God  had 
given  me,  I  would  have  become  so 
too.  You  neglected  me — despised, 
rejected  me.  Months  passed  away, 
and  you  grew  courteous — sometimes 
almost  affectionate,  and  believing 
your  heart  unwon,  I  allowed  myselx 
to  love  you.  When  Miss  Clare  came 
to  the  neighborhood,  you  altered 
your  course  towards  me  entirely.  I 
knew  then  that  you  had  loved  her 
always.  Yesterday  she  avowed  her 
reciprocal  passion,  and  last  night 
you  insulted  me  with  the  proffer  of 
a  heart  I  heard  you  six  hours  pre- 
vious avow  belonged  to  her — a  wo- 
man whose  conduct  is  only  worthy 
my  virtuous  contempt.  To-day,  I 
tell  you  I  believe  you  to  be  a  wicked, 
unprincipled  man.  I  had  rather  die 
than  receive  your  kisses.  I  had  ra- 
ther feel  the  coil  of  an  anaconda 
about  me  than  ycur  arms.  You  are 
hard,  ungenerous,  cruel.  There  can 
nothing,  there  shall  nothing  exist 
between  us  save  the  mere  bond  Oi 
marriage  that  ties  our  hands,  which 
we  are  both  too  proud  to  unloosen. 
I  shall  not  leave  your  roof,  and  it  is 
my  request  that  you  should  alway3 
remain  the  master  of  your  own 
house.  When  the  present  guests  at 
La  Foret  depart,  it  is  my  iri  ten  lion 
to  go  to  the  city,  where,  surrounded 
by  bustling  life,  gaiety,  and  friends,  I 
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can  forget  the  death's-head  that 
hangs  over  our  threshold.  Between 
us  there  can  be  nothing  in  common. 
You  can  follow  the  bent  of  your  in- 
clination, as  I  shall  follow  mine.  In- 
d  fference  may  come,  after  a  while, 
and  with  it  pea  ?e." 

"Ion,  you  know  not  what  you  are 
saying  ;  you  surely  cannot  realize 
the  misery  your  bitterness  is  entail- 
ing upon  yourself  and  me,"  exclaim- 
ed Mr.  Maybury,  starting  up,  and 
commencing  that  old,  hurried  march 
to  and  fro.  Bat  she  waited  not  to 
hear  what  he  would  say.  Throwing 
the  covering  aside,  she  rose,  with 
chaste,  queenly  dignity,  paused  a 
moment  to  slip  her  snowy  feet  into 
the  scarlet  satin  slippers  beside  the 
bed,  and  then  turning  with  an  air 
of  unspeakable  scorn,  she  crossed 
the  room,  opened  a  door  that  swung 
noiselessly  back  on  its  golden  hinges, 
passed  out,  reclosed  the  door,  and 
Mr.  Maybury  heard  the  sharp  click 
of  the  key  in  the  lock. 

A  cloud  of  desperate,  hopeless 
amazement,  agony,  regret,  despair, 
drif  Led  over  his  proud  face,  and  he 
dropped  it  forward  in  his  hands.  A 
moment  thus,  then  with  a  toss  of 
his  head  that  threw  the  dark  hair 
from  his  brow,  he  turned  with  state- 
ly steps  and  left  the  apartment, 
pausing  on  the  threshold  to  cast  a 
last,  long,  loving,  lingering  look  on 
its  ducal  splendor,  that  in  all  honor 
ke  might  never  behold  again.  The 
bed,  bearing  the  impress  of  her  beau- 
tiful form,  the  chair  where  she  sat 
weeping  the  evening  previous — 
weeping  for  him — the  pearl  and  gold 
inlaid  acordion,  the  perfumed  alabas- 
trite — all — and  whispering  through 
his  parched  lips  :  "  And  through  my 
own  rashness  I  have  lost  my  Para- 
dise!— I  have   none   to   blame   but 


myself." — no,  God  bless  her,  none  to 
blame  but  myself,"  he  closed  the 
door,  and  an  instant  later  his  foot- 
steps were  echoing  along  the  rotunda 
that  led  to  his  own  suit  of  rooms. 

An  hour  later,  as  he  sat  convers- 
ing with  Richard  Zane,  and  Mr. 
James  Dana,  who  had  that  morning 
ridden  over  to  breakfast,  from  the 
Springs,  and  to  see  his  betrothed, 
Ethel  Zane,  Ion  entered  the  parlor 
with  a  lazy  grace,  charming  as  in- 
describable, followed  by  Elhel  and 
Ruby. 

"  Gentlemen,"  she  said,  in  a  tone 
of  raillery  Clive  had  never  seen  her 
use  before,  and  which  pained  him 
the  more  that  he  knew  of  the  bleed- 
ing, bitter  heart  under  that  brilliant 
exterior,  "the  Graces  have  a  plan 
on  foot  to-day — none  of  you  are  to 
be  elected  as  Parses  to  throw  Ap- 
ples of  Discord,  but  each  can  in  the 
most  amiable  manner  avow  himself 
a  preux  chevalier,  and  prove  himself 
greater  than  Paris  in  keeping  three 
women  in  a  good  humor  with  each 
other,  rather  than  accomplishing  so 
easy  a  feat  as  putting  taem  out  of 
temper.  What  say  you  to  a  sort  of 
Robin  Hood  feast  in  the  forest  to- 
day ?  In  short,  a  fishing  party — a 
pic-nic,  and  a  row  home  from  the 
Shoals,  in  the  crimson  glow  of  an 
autumn  sunset." 

"Good,  good,"  cried  a  chorus  of 
gay  voices. 

"  Agreed  then,"  she  said,  rising  as 
the  folding  doors  that  divided  the 
parlor  from  the  breakfast  room  roll- 
ed noiselessly  back.  "  Bat  while  we 
are  discussing  our  plans,  do  not  let 
us  leave  our  breakfast  to  spoil  for 
the  want  of  tasting." 

As  Richard  Zane  crossed  the  room 
she  held  out  her  hand,  accepted  his 
proffered  arm,  and  without  a  glanca 
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or   a   salutation,  passed   Mr.   May- 
bury. 

At  table  his  sad  eyes  in  vain 
sought  her  face  ;  it  was  inscrutable 
as  that  of  the  sphinx  when  laying 
down  her  riddle  which  life  or  death 
alone  could  solve. 

"  The  great  master  hand  which  sweeps  over 

the  whole 
Of  this  deep  harp  of  life,  if  at  moments  it 

stretch 
To  shrill  tension  some  one  wailing  nerve, 

means  to  fetch 
Its  response  the  truest,  most  stringent,  and 

smart, 
Its  pathos  the  purest,  from  out  the  wrung 

heart, 
Whose  faculties,  placid  it  may  be,  if  less 
Sharply  strung,  sharply  smitten,  had  failed 

to  express 
Just  the  one  note  the  great  final  harmony 

needs, 
And  what  best  proves  there's  life  in  a 

heart  ? 
That  it  bleeds." 


CHAPTER  XV. 

*         *         *        "Alas!  we  make 
A  ladder  of  our  thoughts,  where  angels 

step, 
Hut  sleep  ourselves  at  the  foot;  our  high 

resolves 
Look  down  upon  our  slumbering  acts." 

A  wise  writer,  conversant  with 
the  emotions  of  the  human  heart, 
embodied  in  words,  a  long  time 
ago,  a  sentiment  which  has,  since 
the  cosmogony  of  Adam  and  Eve's 
expulsion  from  Eden,  and  Cain's 
passion  for  his  sister  Adabo,  proved 
its  unerring  truth  in  the  portrayal 
of  youthful  impulses  and  reciprocal 
emotions:  "Nobody  loves  heartily 
until  people  take  pains  to  prevent 
it."  Now  this  was  Ruby  Clare's  ex- 
act condition.  When  Mr.  Maybury 
first  betrayed  his  affection  for  her, 
she  was,  in  spite  of  her  pretended 
enthusiasm,   cold   and  calm  as  the 


snow  that  caps  the  summit  of 
Ehrund,  but  the  object,  which  had 
risen  colossal-like  to  forever  ban 
her  from  the  love  of  a  man  whose 
heart  she  deemed  thoroughly  her 
own,  had  roused  all  the  dormant 
passion  of  her  fiery  southern  blood, 
and  inspired  her  at  once  with  a 
spirit  of  deathless  affection  for  him, 
and  insatiable  hatred  for  the  wo- 
man whom  she  deemed  more  fortu- 
nate in  possessing  that  which  had 
once  been  laid  as  a  trophy  at  her 
own  feet.  To  win  back  that  heart 
— to  break  the  binding  links — to 
sever  the  silkin  ties — was  the  object 
of  her  ambitious  dreams,  incited, 
as  they  were,  by  her  distorted  pas- 
sions. Sue  resolved  to  confess  this 
mad  love,  for  she  felt  that  in  con- 
fession lay  her  surest  hold  upon  the 
heart  of  the  man.  She  understood 
his  nature  better  than  even  he  him- 
self did.  She  saw  that  a  vein  of 
romance  ran  through  his  proud 
heart,  of  whose  richness  and  depth 
he  was  utterly  unconscious.  She 
saw,  too,  that,  though  his  native 
raffine  delicacy  might  prompt  him 
to  shrink  from  her  avowed  love  for 
him,  lest  he  should  desecrate  the 
ideal  of  his  grande  passion,  that  his 
manhood  would  find  resistance  to 
her  fascination  impossible.  She 
determined,  therefore,  to  govern 
him  entirely  through  bis  sensibili- 
ties and  his  passions.  Her  beauty, 
her  brilliancy,  her  address  were 
deadly  weapons  in  her  hands.  It 
has  been  said  that  "ccquetry  is  but 
gilding,  that  can  never  be  well  laid 
on  if  the  substance  beneath  is  not 
precious  metal;"  but  the  Knight  of 
Gwynne  erred  in  his  lofty  concep- 
tion of  woman  when  he  made  the 
declaration.  Swift  and  fatal  as  the 
mythological  Acoutias,  she  had  laid 
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lier  plans  without  realizing  frustra- 
tion. She  had,  perhaps,  too  gene- 
rously displayed  her  dazzling  beau- 
ty, had  listened  without  reproval  to 
his  too  boldly  passionate  words, 
had  yielded  to  the  tenderness  of 
his  caresses  with  too  much  abandon, 
but  she  had  been  prudent  withal, 
and  coldly  calculating  as  to  what 
she  had  won,  and  the  exact  dis- 
tance she  had  widened  between  him 
and  his  queenly  wife.  Her's  was 
essentially  a  sensuous  nature,  but 
one  over  which  she  wielded  a  per- 
fect control,  save  when  she  chose  to 
do  otherwise;  and  she,  naturally, 
too,  was  branded  with  a  love  of 
darkness  and  guilt.  Her  love  for 
Clive  Maybury  had  developed  this 
passion,  which  seared,  like  light- 
ning, all  the  better  emotions  of 
purity  and  truth,  which,  under 
other  circumstances,  might  have 
brightened  and  beautified  her  life, 
but  which,  lacking  them,  would  as 
certainly  destroy  her  as  that  terri- 
ble and  deadly  fire  that  fell  upon 
the  Cities  of  the  Plain  centuries  ago, 
graving  the  record  of  God's  undy- 
ing curse  forever  in  the  wastes  of 
the  desert. 

Clive  Maybury 's  feelings — "  those 
orators  which  allow  no  calculation, 
and  baffle  the  tameness  of  com- 
parison'— were  touched  deeply  by 
the  evidence  Kuby  gave  of  her  af- 
fection, and,  acknowledging  the 
power  of  true  love  as  he  had  never 
dune  before,  even  when  first  called 
upon  to  sustain  the  loss  of  her 
hand,  and  the  consequent  sacrifice 
of  her  heart,  he  shrank  from  con- 
fessing that,  regarding  her  as  an 
unattainable  ideal,  he  had  centered 
his  love  upon  the  possession  of  a 
passionate  reality. 

The  day  was  slowly  dying  among 


the  grasses,  and  the  shadows  of  tho 
forest  trees  were  lengthening  upon 
the  gleaming  sands,  the  parti-color- 
ed pebbles,  and  iridescent  muscle- 
shells  that  lay  strewn  around  in 
glittering  heaps,  and  alone,  over 
the  length  of  the  "shoals"  that 
stretched  beneath  the  meadow- 
lands  of  La  Foret. 

The  "pic-nic"  had  passed  off 
without  a  cloud  to  mar  the  bright- 
ness of  the  balmy  September  day. 
Kichard  Zane  sat  reading  aloud  to 
Ion,  from  Alexander  Smith's  "Life 
Drama,"  and  the  air  was  hazy  with 
the  purple  splendor  of  the  poet's 
dreams,  and  sweet  as  the  perfume 
of 

"  Honey-suckles  through  a  hedge  in  June." 

Ethel  Zane  and  Mr.  Dana  were  ga- 
thering shells  and  discussing  Hum- 
boldt, Hugh  Mdler  and  Agassiz, 
and  Clive  Maybury  stood  with  Ruby 
Clare  on  the  shore,  where  the  rip- 
ples of  the  hurrying,  but  ever  con- 
stant river,  at  every  light-breathed 
wind,  leaped  up  to  kiss  their  feet. 
His  face  was  very  grave  and  tender 
as  it  bent  above  her,  and  her's  was 
inexpressibly,  passionately  sad,  as, 
with  her  dark  eyes  following  the 
golden  dance  of  the  sunlight  on  the 
waters,  she  whispered: 

"And  the  sun  went  into  the  "West,    and 

down 
Upon  the  water  stooped  an  orange  cloud; 
And  the   pale,    milky  reaches   flushed  as 

glad 
To  wear  its  colors;  and  the  sultry  air 
Went  out  to  sea,   and  puffed  the  sails  of 

ships 
With  thymy  wafts,  the  breaths  of  trodden 

gra^s  !" 

An  odd  little  almadie,  made  in 
imitation  of  the  long  boats  used  at 
Calicut,  in  India,  rocked  lightly  at 
the  shore.     Their  eyes  inadvertent- 
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ly  rested  on  it,  and  then  lifted 
themselves  to  each  other's  faces. 

"Shall  we?"  asked  Clive  May- 
bury,  scarce  conscious  that  he  had 
framed  the  thought  in  words,  until 
Ruby  replied. 

"  For  the  last  time,"  he  thought, 
as  he  took  his  place  beside  her,  and, 
lifting  the  painted  paddles,  absently 
fitted  them  into  their  grooves. 

Slowly  they  floated  from  view, 
down  the  smooth  current,  with  the 
bright  waters  rippling  and  gurg- 
ling musically  around  the  the  bow, 
and  the  yellow  sunlight  gloating 
over  them.  The  crimson  sumach 
bushes  nodded  over  the  sweet 
acorns  that  grew  close  to  the  waves, 
and  above  them  grape  vines  trailed 
their  rich  luxuriance  high  up  in  the 
air,  and  swung  their  purple  clus- 
ters from  elm-boughs  and  syca- 
mores, where  black  and  gold-flecked 
orioles  hung  their  leafy  nests,  and 
the  scarlet  cardinal  flower  and  wild 
columbine  grew  in  the  rocky  clefts 
of  the  hill,  and  here  and  there  the 
azure  campanula  ran  *  its  airy  bell, 
under  the  shadow  of  rhododen- 
drons and  thick  sassafras,  as  if  to 
waken  the  Rhubezahl  of  Owen's 
primeval  forests,  asleep  by  some 
sparkling  stream.  Past  the  limits 
of  La  Eoret  they  had  drifted  before 
either  found  courage  to  break  the 
silence,  and  then  it  was  Ruby's 
voice  that  spoke: 

"  Ciive,  there  is  something  be- 
tween us.     YvThat  is  it  ?" 

"Nothing,  Ruby,  and  yet  every- 
thing, and  one  especial  something 
that  I  must,  and  yet  feel  powerless 
to  explain  away,"  he  replied,  flash- 
ing painfully  before  her  steady  gaze. 

"  Tell  me,"  she  said,  laconically, 
ne^er  removing  her  eyes  from  his 


face;  and  after  a  moment's  pause, 
he  obeyed  her. 

"  Oh !  Ruby,  you  must  not  con- 
demn me  as  heartless,  or  cold,  or 
unfeeling-,  when  I  tell  you  that  we 
must  love  each  other  no  more — 
that  it  is  wrong  in  me  to  confess  it, 
and  selfish  to  allow  you  to  do  so. 
I  may  not  love  you  longer,  nor 
must  you  waste  your  glorious  affec- 
tions upon  me  when  I  can  give  you 
nothing  in  return.  My  wife,  Ruby, 
has  strangely  wakened  and  magnet- 
ized my  heart;  she  has  rendered  it 
restless  and  unsatisfied,  where 
thirty-six  hours  ago,  resting  upon 
your  love,  it  was  calm  as  the  stream 
at  even-tide,  and  my  dreams  were 
bright  as  the  Arcanar  of  hope  in 
life's  young  spring  time.  Nothing 
binds  us  together  but  the  marriage 
bond,  and  this,  by  her  own  fiat, 
must,  through  mutual  pride,  remain 
unloosened.  It  pains  me  to  see 
your  love  wasted  on  one  so  unwor- 
thy as  I  am." 

""Oliver 

Ruby's  voice  was  so  hoarse  and 
deep  with  passion  and  tenderness — 
her  face  so  fierce  and  agonized,  and 
yet  withal  quivering  with  sweet- 
ness— her  dark  eyes  so  despairing, 
and  filled  with  great,  desperate 
tears,  that  the  man  started,  and 
turned  pale  as  a  victim  to  acosmia, 
while  a  thrill  leaped  along  his  veins, 
to  answer  the  passionate  fire  he 
knew  was  warming  her  own. 

"  Clive  —  you  are  slipping  away 
from  me — I  have  lost  your  love.  It 
has  been  found  by  that  other,  who 
has  been  blest  at  the  drear  cost  of  a 
broken  heart  to  me.  Nay,  deny  it 
not ;  it  is  easy  for  me  to  tell  by  the 
sad,  mute  show  of  your  flushing 
face,    your    trembling    hand,    your 
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averted  glance,  your  faint  smiles. 
I  know  it  all.  The  strange  intui- 
tion of  my  fettered  soul  assures  me 
of  it.  I  miglit  have  known  how  it 
would  all  end,  before  now.  And  yet 
I  did  not.  Oh,  God !  how  desolate 
I  am!" 

She  rose  erect  as  she  spoke,  and 
as  if  to  avert  some  impending  dan- 
ger, he  too  sprang  up,  confronting 
her.  She  stretched  out  her  hand, 
and  he  clasped  it,  feeling  that  she 
leaned  on  him  for  the  strength  just 
then  denied  her.  He  put  out  his 
arm  to  support  her  more  securely, 
and  as  she  rested  upon  him,  her 
eyes  were  gazing  down  in  the  dark 
waters,  and  she  said  sharply,  through 
her  clenched  teeth  : 

"  I  shall  pray  not  to  hate  her — 
not  to  curse  her  with  ineffable  mise- 
ry ;  but  I  shall  pray  without  faith." 

While  she  spoke,  unawares  to  him, 
she  had  lifted  her  foot  to  the  side  of 
the  almadie,  and  sudden  as  the 
spring  of  a  leopard  on  its  prey,  or  a 
green  bough  hurled  from  mountain 
freights  into  the  gloom  of  a  fathom- 
less abyss,  she  threw  herself  from 
his  arms  into  the  glowing  waves, 
which,  as  quickly  they  lose  to  the 
surface,  the  almadie  had  drifted  be- 
yond reach,  and  was  still  gliding  on 
with  the  current. 

"  Nay,  Clive,  let  me  die  ;  what  is 
life  to  me  without  your  love? — I  want 


to  die,"  said  Ruby,  struj 


faint- 


ly to  release  herself  from  his  strong 
arm  that  held  her  to  his  beating 
heart  like  a  vice,  while  with  the 
other  he  made  bold  and  rapid  strokes 
towards  the  shore. 

"Hush,"  he  said,  passionately, 
and  she  laid  her  head  on  his  shoul- 
der helplessly  as  if  she  was  too  over- 
come for  aught  but  silence  and  en- 
durance.    Beaching  the  land  he  de- 


posited her  upon  the  bank,  jerked 
off  his  wet  coat,  and  placed  it  under 
her  head  ;  then  diving  into  the  wa- 
ter again,  swam  swiftly  alter  the  re- 
ceding almadie.  Recovering  it,  ho 
returned  to  her,  lifted  her  in  his 
arms,  chafed  her  hands,  kissed  her 
lips,  her  eyes,  her  neck,  her  brow, 
until  a  rosy  glow  overcame  the  pal- 
lor there,  while  he  said,  in  short, 
hurried  sentences,  as  if  unconscious 
of  her  sensibility  : 

"X  sh:ill  struggle  against  it  no 
more.  I  love  Ion,  and  she  scorns 
me  ;  while  here,  within  my  arms,  is 
a  woman  who  had  rather  die  than 
live  without  my  love.  She  shall 
have  it — nor  shall  its  possession  in- 
flict future  pain  upon  her.  No  mat- 
ter what  I  feel — this  shall  be  enough. 
If  I  have  wrapped  myself  in  selfish- 
ness heretofore — if  I  have  thought 
only  of  how  /should  be  affected  by 
the  current  of  events,  it  shall  be  so 
no  more.  I  shall  think  only  of  how 
she  will  be  affected.  I  will  live  al- 
ways in  her  present,  careless  of  my 
own  future  ;  save  that  I  will  reserve 
some  sacrifice  which  I  can  make  for 
her  always.  She  shall  never  be  de- 
solate again,  if  the  knowledge  that 
she  has  a  sure  refuge  unto  which 
she  can  ever  take  wings  and  fly,  will 
revive  hope  and  joy.  Pray  God  she 
may  find  my  heart,  as  she  once  knew 
it,  a  home,  every  part  of  which  will 
be  her  own.  God  pity  me  if  I  err — 
I  am  very  miserable." 

Again  he  bedewed  her  face  with 
passionate  kisses,  while  great  tears 
rose  in  his  eyes,  and  dripped  down 
over  his  swart,  pallid  face. 

Ruby  lifted  her  eyes,  and  smiled 
faintly,  then,  upreaching  her  arms, 
from  which  the  azure  folds  of  her 
dress  had  slipped  away,  she  wonnd 
them  about  his  neck,   and  pressing 
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l.er  face  close,  close  to  Ins  neck,  as 
if  she  would  have  it  grow  above  his 
heart,  she  wept  bitterly,  saying  now 
and  then,  "Oh,  Clive,  only  love  me; 
only  love  me." 

"  I  do  love  you,  Ruby,  I  will  al- 
ways do  so.  Oh  my  darling,  don't 
weep  so  ;  it  distracts  me.  Ruby ! 
Ruby!  into  what  error  has  your 
rashness  led  both  you  and  me !  Oh  ! 
that  we  both  lay  dead  now,  rather 
than  thus  together  step  into  the 
temptation  and  sin  of  this  confessed 
affection.  Oh,  Ruby!  don't  yield 
thus  to  my  love — tell  me  you  des- 
pise me — that  you  believe  me  wick- 
ed and  unprincipled,  as  my  beauti- 
ful wife  did  this  morning,  with  icy- 
red  lips  ;  tell  me,  so  that  I  can  go 


away    and    never    see     your     face 
again." 

But  Ruby  only  pressed  her  cheek 
to  his  heaving  breast  and  wept. 

When  the  almadie  touched  the 
sandy  shore  of  the  packet-landing 
at  La  Foret,  the  gray  twilight  had 
passed  over  the  brown  meadows  and 
fields  of  golden  grain,  and  night  had 
hung  the  moon  over  the  hills  like  a 
silver  lamp. 

"Who  should  fear 
Too  many  stars,    though  each  in  heaven 

should  roll  ? 
Too    many  flowers,    though   each   shou7d 

crown  the  year  ? 
Say  thou  dost  love  me— love  me— love   me 

—toll 
The  S'lver  iterance — only  minding  dear 
To  love  me  also  in  silence,  with  thy  soul." 


MAY  SONG. 


[BY  MPvS.    HELEN   RICH.] 


Ah,  yes,  it  was  May,  for  an  oriole, 

With  his  crest  of  vermilion  and  jet, 
Darting  down,  like  an  arrow  of  radiant  flame, 

With  a  song  I  shall  never  forget — 
O.  floodiug  the  air  with  a  melody  wild, 

Half  sorrow,  half  passion  and  pain, 
The  years  faded  slowly— I  stood  there  a  child, 

With  a  child's  holy  rapture  again. 

Ah,  yes,  it  was  May— for  the  violets  blue 

That  I  crushed  in  my  palms  in  my  glee, 
Wi  h  a    entle  reproach  shedding  tear-drops  of  dew, 

Found  pity  and  refuge  with  thee. 
It  was  May  in  the  valley,  on  meadow  and  hill, 

And  you  hi  sed  me,  you  know,  by  the  birch 
That  stands  near  the  little,  wild  froiicksome  rill, 

Where  the  robins  came  always  to  perch. 

It  ways  May  in  my  heart,  every  folding  and  cell 

Was  regnam  ia  purple  which  sovereigns  may  wear 
May  danced  in  my  eyes,  that  reflected  as  well 

The  face  lighting  up  all  the  beautiful  there. 
It  was  May,  it  was  May,  for  you  said  with  a  sigh, 

"I  love  you — remember  it  ages  to  come  ; 
It  will  never  be  Mav  to  me  more,  if  you  fly — 

Then  hasten  to  tell  me  you  pine  for  your  home." 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

DON   MICHELE'S     DUNGEON HIS    ESCAPE. 

The  prison  was  deep  and  narrow; 
the  door  strongly  fortified  with  iron 
plates.  Th's  was  the  first  inspec- 
tion made  by  don  Michele  through 
the  means  of  a  faint  ray  of  light 
which  fluttered  on  his  miserable 
bed.  The  second  was  to  ascertain 
if  his  gold  were  safe;  bat  both  in- 
vestigations ended  in  painful  re- 
sults. The  want  of  gold  and  the 
iron  door  were  more  than  sufficient 
to  rob  him  of  every  hope  of  salva- 
tion. Then  his  arm  began  to  pain 
him  fearfully,  and  he  returned  faint 
to  his  bed  of  straw. 

"  I  will  speak,"  he  said,  in  the  de- 
lirium of  fever,  "  to  his  Excellency, 
and  ask  him  to  save  my  life,  and  I 
will  give  Borgia  into  his  hands;  but 
no — here  come  some  people.  It  is 
my  master,  who  will  take  me  from 
the  prison.  Oh !  God — the  dogs 
are  gnawing  my  arm — out,  dogs — 
the  Duke  is  dead.     Ah!" 

Many  blasphemies  were  mingled 
with  his  ravings. 


"  Addio,  beautiful  Lucrezia,  addio 
— ah !  ah  !  ah !  Who  is  burning  me  ? 
It  is  boiling  oil — boiling  oil !  Oh ! 
God!" 

In  the  meantime  the  door  cf  the 
prison  opened.  Though  its  turning 
upon  rusty  hinges  made  a  loud 
noise,  don  Michele,  in  a  kind  of 
stupor,  heard  nothing.  Two  men 
were  with  him  in  his  prison. 

"  Vehf  how  many  people — what 
feasts,  ervivaf — who  comes?  The 
Duke — yes,  the  Duke  of  Valen- 
tino." 

"  Have  you  any  further  doubts  ?" 
said  one  of  the  two  men  to  the 
other,  and  he  responded,  "no;  but, 
hush! — and  don  Michele  continued: 

«  Dog — yes — dog — yes — yes — yes 
three  times  dog — black  dog!  so  to 
leave  thy  servants  to  die  of  thirst !" 
— and  he  ground  his  teeth. 

"  This  man  suffers  cruelly,"  said 
one  of  the  two.  "He  is  an  infa- 
mous wre;ch,  but  it  pains  me  to 
see  him  so  agonized;  I  will  wake 
him." 

"Are  you  crazy,  Astorre?"  said 
the  other,  who  was  Otl  avian  o  Ri- 
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ario;  "wait  a  little,  and  we  shall 
bear  the  whole  story,  though  your 
poor  Cencio  might  tell  aU  if — " 

"Ah!  Cencio  is  faithful;  he  is 
mysterious  as  a  Sybil,  but  affec- 
tionate as  a  friend." 

Don  Michele  gave  a  terrible  cry, 
followed  by  a  prolonged  groan,  like 
the  lament  of  the  dying,  but  the 
wretch  was  not  dying;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  seemed  a  little  eased,  and, 
with  extraordinary  rapidity,  mur- 
mured between  his  teeth : 

"  Clarice,  Astorre,  Forli,  Imola, 
Faenza,  Cesena,  Rimini,  Ravenna, 
Bologna — ah !  ah  !" — and  laughed. 
"  But  are  you  sure  ?" — and  he  an- 
swered himself — "  certainly.  And 
the  King  of  France  ? — puts  d'Alle- 
gre  at  our  service." 

The  two  friends  looked  at  each 
other  without  saying  a  word. 

"  D'Allegre — yes — and  four  thou- 
sand Swiss." 

Here  don  Michele  shuddered  con- 
vulsively, and  waked  asking  for 
bveath.  Scarcely  had  he  distin- 
guished, through  the  dim  light,  two 
human  figures,  when  he  extended 
his  arm  from  the  bed : 

"Are  you  from  Val ?" 

"Proceed,  damned  soul,"  broke 
in  Ottaviano — "proceed  before  the 
torture  forces  you  to  speak." 

But  don  Michele  began  to  im- 
plore : 

"O,  monsignore,  you  would  do 
well  to  help  a  poor,  wounded  man; 
do  it,  I  pray  you,  for " 

"  Do  not  blaspheme,  tongue  of 
the  devil;  and  what  will  be  your 
return  for  our  assistance  ?" 

"  O,  monsignore,  I  know  impor- 
tant secrets,  which  it  will  be  better 
to  tell.  Oh  !  I  do  not  wish  to  die 
in  my  sins." 


"  Will  you  tell  all  ?" 
"Yes,  monsignore." 

An  hour  after,  don  Michele  was 
on  a  better  bed,  his  wound  dressed, 
and  he  reposing  tranquilly.  Not  so 
the  people  of  Forli;  they  were 
crowding  the  streets  and  squares, 
and  clamoring  for  the  tournament. 

"  Oh  !  this  is  beautiful,"  said  a 
large,  fat  man,  with  a  back,  shaggy 
beard,  seated  on  a  wall,  and  sur- 
rounded by  an  immense  applauding 
crowd,  "  to  invite  &o  many  people, 
and  then  do  nothing — to  make  so 
many  preparations,  and  then 
nothing — so  many  cavaliers,  and 
then  nothing.  This  is  a  joke  of  the 
nobility.  Well,  they  are  lords — it 
is  enough.  It  is  enough,"  respond- 
ed a  voice,  like  thunder  (it  was  the 
voice  of  a  thousand  people);  and, 
after  a  moment's  silence,  the  same 
voice  cried:  "Away with  the  taxes." 

"  Maledetti  /"  cried  the  large  man; 
"  one  thing  at  a  time.  What  have 
the  taxes  to  do  with  the  tourna- 
ment ?" 

Then  there  was  perfect  silence. 

"  So  many  merchants  have  left 
their  houses,  and  remained  here  at 
great  expense,  and  so  many  ven- 
ders attend  to-day,  and  then  !  Oh  ! 
this  is  mocking  the  good  faith  of 
every  one." 

"Bravo!  bravo!"  responded  all, 
and  those  nearest  added:  "And 
now  what  are  we  to  do  ?" 

Some  cried:  "Ordelam  I"  and  some 
"Valenza!" 

The  big  man  raised  a  hand  red 
as  blood,  and,  making  a  little  switch 
hiss  in  the  air,  cried  loudly: 

"  Rabble,  silence!" — but  this  time 
the  crowd  was  less  obedient,  and 
for  some  time  one  could  hear  a  low 
murmur,  similar  to  that  of  the  sea 
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after  a  tempest.  At  last  there  was 
silence.  Then  the  largo  man  once 
more  gained  attention. 

"  My  boys,  the  sj)ectacle  will  be 
given.  It  will  be  given.  They  have 
promised  it." 

This  was  said  to  lull  the  tem- 
pest he  had  raised. 

"You  are  right,  Master  Giona," 
repeated  many  voices  at  once. 

Master  Giona  smiled  with  com- 
placency at  the  public  encomium. 
Master  Giona  was  the  public  execu- 
tioner !  He  raised  one  arm,  ex- 
tended his  hand,  and,  doubling  up 
the  others,  pointed  with  his  fore- 
finger towards  a  certain  point.  The 
crowd  of  spectators  turned  that 
way,  and  the  motion  of  so  many 
heads  produced  a  sound  like  that 
to  be  heard  in  a  field  of  ripe  grain 
when  a  change  in  the  wind  causes 
the  ears  of  corn  to  change  their  po- 
sition. 

From  the  direction  to  which 
attention  had  been  drawn,  there 
was  approaching  a  man  on 
horseback,  accompanied  by  pages, 
carrying  trumpets.  He  made 
straight  towards  the  anxious 
people.  It  was  the  master  of 
the  Vicar's  household.  He  had  a 
large,  unfolded  paper  in  his  hands, 
from  which,  after  stopping  his 
horse  in  the  middle  of  the  crowd, 
that  quickly  closed  round  him,  he 
read  the  contents  aloud. 

It  was  a  proclamation  which  nar- 
rated the  attempted  outrage  against 
Madonna  Clarice,  suppressing,  how- 
ever, the  name  of  the  instigator, 
and  concluding  with  the  announce- 
ment that  the  tournament  was  sus- 
pended, and  that  many  of  the  most 
illustrious  cavaliers  were  already 
gone.  This  declaration  was  badly 
received. 


The  people  hemmed  in  the  ma- 
jordomo  and  his  little  cortege,  so 
that  the  horses  could  not  take  a 
step  without  the  risk  of  crushing 
three  or  four  persons  under  their 
hoofs.  The  trumpets  sounded  a 
beautiful  march,  while  the  cavalier 
and  his  horse  stood  like  a  statue  of 
marble. 

After  the  march  came  the  voice 
of  the  mnjordomo,  who  prided  him- 
self on  his  style,  and  who  made  a 
long  harangue  on  being  allowed  to 
pass;  but,  in  the  increasing  tumult, 
the  people  either  did  not,  or  feign- 
ed not  to  understand.  The  poor 
man,  perceiving  he  had  preached 
for  nothing,  was  not  so  much  af- 
flicted at  the  neglect  of  his  Cicero- 
nean  eloquence,  as  he  was  alarmed, 
at  the  idea  of  his  growing  peril, 
which  caused  him  to  break  into  a 
cold  sweat. 

A  mind  more  observing  than  the 
majordomo,  would  have  perceived, 
in  that  popular  malcontent,  that 
extravagant  excitement,  something 
not  cau  ed  altogether  by  the  actual 
circumstances,  but  rising  from  some 
hidden  springs  of  dissatisfaction, 
which,  whether  water  or  wine  were 
asked  for,  only  needed  to  be  denied 
to  find  full  scope.  He  would  have 
perceived  also  in  this  obstinacy  a 
prelude  to  the  misfortunes  that 
finally  fell  on  Forli,  and,  in  short, 
the  effect  of  the  secret  policy  of  the 
Duke  of  Yalentiao,  who,  by  inflam- 
ing the  mind  of  the  Romagnoli 
against  the  houses  of  the  sovereigns 
of  her  cities,  hoped  the  more  easily 
to  get  possession  of  them. 

It  is  undeniable,  however,  that, 
while  the  numerous  courts  of  so 
many  lords  gave  to  Eomagna  an 
appearance  of  richness  and  e  e- 
gance,    and  while    each   one   tried 
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to  rival  the  other  in  luxury  and  en- 
couragement of  the  arts  and  letters, 
the  expenses  of  these  courts  fell 
upon  the  people,  who  continued 
aggravated  and  poor,  and  were  dis- 
contented. 

This  political  malady  is  conta- 
gious in  the  extreme;  sometimes  it 
is  not  enough  to  adopt  wise  and 
energetic  measures;  doctoring  the 
wound  often  irritates  it  more  than 
ever;  it  is  necessary  to  prevent  the 
development,  but,  once  developed, 
it  yields  with  difficulty,  unless  by 
the  slaughter  of  many. 

That  this  malady  was  winding 
through  Rornagna,  Csesar  Borgia 
already  knew.  He  had  helped  to 
spread  it,  hoping,  on  the  ruin  that 
would  follow,  to  build  up  his  own 
omnipotence.  He  understood  well 
that,  arrived  at  the  occupation  of 
the  States  of  Komagna,  the  people 
would  pardon  all  treachery  towards 
their  former  lords,  as  the  Duke  pro- 
mised a  tranquil  government,  and 
the  maintenance  of  peace  and  jus- 
tice. There  is  no  doubt  that  among 
ih.3  greatest  follies  of  an  agitated 
people,  is  that  of  believing  blindly 
in  the  first  new  comer,  not  on  ac- 
count of  any  security  given,  but  on 
account  of  what  is  premised.  It 
often  happens  that  the  people  find 
themselves  deceived,  as  Fuenza,  two 
centuries  before,  found  herself  in 
the  power  of  the  Duke  of  Atene. 

A  few  lords  of  Rornagna  had 
given  frequent  example  of  assassi- 
nation among  their  kindred,  by  poi- 
soning and  by  treachery  of  every 
kind.  These  had  been  faithfully 
imitated  by  the  nobility,  to  give 
themselves  a  certain  air  of  indepen- 
dence, to  show  that  they  were  not 
subject  to  the  laws  nor  the  morality 
that  bound  common  men;  so  that 


the  people,  so  to  say,  were  educated 
in  this  sad  school  of  blood;  and 
Cie  ar  Borgia,  though  he  knew  he 
was  accused  of  fratricide,  did  not 
believe  that  that  circumstance 
would  render  him  odious  to  the 
Romagnoli  when  he  had  lessened 
their  taxes.  A  government  estab- 
lished by  force  can  also  be  over- 
thrown by  force.  This  observation 
had  not  escaped  the  mind  of  Ccesar 
Borgia  or  his  protectors.  Besides, 
these  people  were  accustomed  to 
a  change  of  rulers.  Faenza  had 
belonged  to  the  Ordelaffi  family;  it 
was  taken  from  them  by  Giralamo 
Riario,  first  husband  of  Caterina 
Sforza,  in  1480,  after  two  centuries 
of  possession,  that  is,  from  Scapetta 
Ordelaffi,  in  1310,  to  Sinibaldo 
Second,  in  1480. 

At  the  epoch  of  our  story,  there 
yet  existed  a  legitimate  heir  of  the 
Ordelaffi  in  the  person  of  Antonio, 
a  legitimate  son  of  Oecco  Third, 
and  he  was  not  without  partisans 
in  Forli.  In  this  serious  position 
of  things,  a  popular  fracas  was  no 
light  affair,  and  the  good  major- 
domo,  without  thinking  of  the 
cause  of  the  tumult,  was  rigid  with 
fear,  so  much  the  more  that,  viva 
Antonio !  and  viva  Ottaviano  and 
Caterina  came  hisdng  to  his  eais. 

''This  is  a  pretty  freak  of  for- 
tune," said  the  majordomo  to  him- 
self, "  to  shut  the  way  to  a  gentle- 
man who  is  fasting,  and,  through 
their  caprice,  make  me  run  the  risk 
of  dying  with  faintness  !  In  truth, 
I  have  no  more  feeling  left  in  my 
legs" — and  he  stuck  the  spurs  into 
his  horse,  but  the  beast  only  twist- 
ed his  neck,  and  did  not  move  a 
step.  "  Oh !  who  told  this  to  my 
grandmother,  when  she  gave  ma 
cake  and  honey?" 
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"  My  Bartolomeo,"  said  she,  "thou 
wilt  die  of  hunger,  poor  Bartolo- 
meo  !JJ  and  he  looked  here  and 
there  at  the  hedge  of  diabolical 
faces,  to  see  if  there  were  one  that 
bore  the  impress  of  a  sensible  mind, 
but  all  were  blackened  with  rage, 
or  laughing  in  his  face.  Finally, 
his  eyes  met  the  physiognomy  of 
Giona,  which  was  certainly  none  of 
the  best.  He  remembered  to  have 
heard  that,  in  the  height  of  dis- 
order, it  has  a  good  effect  to  call 
suddenly.  Urged  by  the  necessity 
of  immediate  assistance,  he  looked 
straight  at  Giona,  and  cried: 

"  My  colleague  !" 

"  My  colleague,"  repeated  the  ex- 
ecutioner, between  his  teeth,  re- 
garding the  blue  velvet  dress  of  the 
majordomo. 

"  My  colleague !"  and  the  demon 
of  ambition  took  possession  of  him 
in  an  instant.  No  sooner  had  the 
majordomo  repeated  that  word,  col- 
league, than  he  was  answered  by  the 
executioner  : 

"  We  are  here,  monsignore  ;  that 
is,  dear  colleague." 

It  was  the  first  time  that  Giona 
had  spoken  in  the  plural,  hence  his 
embarrassment  must  be  pardoned. 

The  majordomo  took  breath,  and 
the  roaring  crowd,  allowing  their 
ire  to  give  place  to  curiosity,  stood 
listening  to  the  dialogue. 

"Here,"  said  the  majordomo,  "all 
these  good  people  have  thrown 
themselves  under  our  horse's  feet, 
and  we  cannot  take  a  step  without 
peril  of  hurting  some  one  ;  our  af- 
fairs recall  us  to  the  court ;"  here  he 
coughed — "  breakfast  is  ready.  We 
at  present  fill  the  place  of  the  stew- 
ard who  is  sick.  Some  dozens  of 
roast  partridges  are  in  danger  of  get- 
ting cold,  dear  brothers." 


Giona  raised  his  switch,  crying, 
"  Come,  who  is  it  that  would  retard 
a  gentleman  from  the  discharge  of 
his  duties?  Come,  room,  room!" 

The  people  obeyed,  and  a  li  tie 
road  opened  between  two  dense  bor- 
ders of  heads. 

The  majordomo  profited  by  it, 
walking,  however,  with  caution,  to 
hurt  no  one,  though  it  was  in  his 
heart  to  gallop.  "  Heaven  knows," 
he  said,  while  on  his  way,  "  that  I 
would  like  to  prolong  my  stay  among 
this  choice  assembly,  but  those  par- 
tridges lie  heavy  on  my  heart ;"  and 
he  made  his  horse  trot,  seeing  him- 
self almost  out  of  the  throng.  But 
some  one  turned  to  Giona,  saying  : 

"  And  the  feasts  ? — then  there  will 
be  nothing?" 

"  The  feasts  ? — the  feasts  ?  I  have 
an  idea!  Excuse  me.  Mr.  Steward, 
stop  one  moment,  I  beseech  you  ; 
one  moment  more  will  not  spoil  the 
partridges  ;  would  it  not  be  possi- 
ble to  give  these  people  an  enter- 
tainment ?" 

'But  the  cavaliers,"  said  the  ma- 
jordomo, "they  are  all  gone." 

"It  is  no  matter." 

"And  who  will  fight?" 

"You?' 

'  X  will  explain  in  two  words;  did 
you  not  say  that  the  philosopher  had 
committed  a  crime  against  the  no- 
ble Clarice?" 

"It  is  too  true." 

And  he  is  in  prison — is  he  not." 

"Certainly." 

"  The  thing  is  done — give  me  this 
person.  With  a  good  pile  of  wood 
and  a  he  ivy  chain,  the  spectacle  is 
arranged.  Evviva,  evviva,  you  will 
see.  I  will  roast  him,  and  you  shall 
see  if  I  am  not  also  a  steward." 
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This  proposition  excited  universal 
satisfaction. 

"  Bravo  !  bravo !  out  with  the  phi- 
losopher— out  with  hiui." 

The  majordomo  assented  with  an 
inclination  of  his  head,  and  the  peo- 
ple then  made  room  immediately, 
accompanying  him  to  the  castle  with 
cheers  and  clapping  of  hands. 

"Do  you  know,  monsignore,"  said 
a  trumpeter  to  the  majordomo,  alter 
they  were  in  the  house,  "  who  that 
old  man  was  who — " 

"Ah!  I  can  imagine  very  well," 
said  the  majordomo,  "  on  account  of 
his  charitable  designs  towards  the 
philosopher — it  is  the  executioner." 

"And  you  took  his  hand." 

"  Oh,  well !  he  saved  my  life." 

'■  But  they  want  the  philosopher." 

"  What  do  I  care  ?  Let  them  burn 
all  the  philosophers  in  the  world." 

What  was  don  Michele  doing  in 
the  mean  time?  Recovered  from 
the  fever,  and  feeling  stronger  from 
his  quiet  sleep,  he  was  not,  how- 
ever, prepared  to  respond  to  the  in- 
terrogatories of  the  ecclesiastical 
notary,  nor  to  reveal  the  secrets  of 
Csesar  Borgia,  knowing  that  terrible 
punishment  would  sooner  or  later 
be  the  result.  He  made  the  round 
of  his  prison  over  and  over  again, 
examining  and  knocking  every  stone, 
big  or  little,  but  in  vain  ;  all  was  of 
an  insurmountable  strength  and  un- 
exampled precision.  The  window 
or  chink  was  so  high,  that  to  reach 
it,  wings  would  be  necessary,  it 
being  impossible  to  ascend  the 
smooth  wall ;  besides,  the  aperture 
was  so  narrow  that  a  cat's  head  would 
not  have  been  able  to  pass  through 
it.  However,  the  prison  was  sufli- 
siently  lighted  through  that  little 
window,  from  which  fell  a  long  ray 
of  light.     In  his  peregrinations,  don 


Michele  stopped  to  read  the  inscrip- 
tions that  encumber  the  walls  of 
every  prison,  ancient  and  modern. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  poor  unfortu- 
nates lightened  the  burden  of  their 
misfortunes  by  depicting  the  sad  ac- 
count on  the  naked  walls.  A  litt'e 
piece  of  burnt  charcoal,  or  a  nail, 
furnish  the  means,  and  their  own 
blood,  sometimes,  serves  for  ink 
with  which  to  write  on  that  hard 
paper. 

Malefactors  are  not  less  desirous 
to  scribble  on  the  walls  ;  but  they 
carve  infamy  and  blasphemies,  while 
the  innocent  condemned  design 
words  of  hope  and  resignation,  or 
phrases  of  piety  and  morality. 

We  will  repeat  to  our  curious 
readers  some  of  those  which  were 
in  don  Michele's  prison. 

Over  the  door  was  written  in  Go- 
thic characters,  "Charitas."  "In- 
deed," murmured  don  Michele, 
ironically  ;  and  farther  under,  "  O 
dolor  hei  mihi."  "This  is  more 
just."  Then,  "curse  the  torture." 
Don  Michele  shuddered.  In  ano- 
ther place,  "  Non  ci  venri  da  me,  ci 
fui  portato."  "  Una  salus,"  "  nul- 
lam  sperare,"  "Salutum!  Pax," 
"Pax,"  "Nolo  mortem  impii,"  "O, 
macometto,"  "  Fame  !  penuria," 
"Facilis  descendus,"  "Sed  renovare 
gradns,"  "hie  opus,"  "hie  labor," 
"  I  know  it  also,"  said  don  Michele, 
knocking  the  door  with  desperate 
rage  ;  parsing  on  he  read,  "  Corag- 
gio."  This  word  refreshed  him.  He 
ran  his  eye  along  the  line,  and  dis- 
cerned a  picture,  rough  and  half 
destroyed  by  time  and  humidity  ; 
there  were  soldiers  in  battle,  some 
ships,  a  funeral  procession,  and  un- 
derneath the  words  Dulce  mori.  In 
the  corner  was  a  long  inscription, 
but  almost   entirely   canceled ;  the 
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prison  became  suddenly  dark,  as  a 
cloud  hid  the  sun  ;  don  Michele  re- 
turned to  his  bed ;  but  no  sooner 
did  the  light  appear  than  he  recom- 
menced reading,  excited  by  a  senti- 
ment more  urgent  than  curiosity  : 
Si — vis,  (said  the  inscription,)  and 
here  it  was  impossible  to  read — hanc 
lapidem — c  —is  d  —  est — mad — ve — t 
— in  es  equae — et — v — st. 

Don  Michele  trembled  with  joy  ; 
he  ran  to  the  end  of  the  inscription. 
He  could  hardly  believe  his  senses  ; 
he  thought  he  must  be  dreaming  ; 
he  read  and  reread  the  inscription 
with  convulsive  joy.  Forgetting  his 
wounded  arm,  he  ran  to  the  stone 
mentioned,  and  felt  that  he  should 
be  able  to  move  it,  but  it  would  be 
an  extremely  difficult  task  to  take 
it  from  its  place.  Don  Michele, 
however,  did  not  despair  ;  he  was  a 
man  with  the  use  of  but  one  arm, 
but  he  was  also  a  desperate  man  ; 
what  cannot  desperation  accomplish? 
he  ran  to  the  bed,  pulled  it  to  pieces, 
took  a  board  from  it,  and  using  it 
as  a  lever,  leaned  all  the  weight  of 
his  body  upon  it ;  he  perspired  with 
the  labor,  and  from  time  to  time 
ceased  from  it.  He  placed  himself 
at  the  door  to  hear  if  any  one 
were  coming,  then  he  returned 
to  his  task,  sure  of  not  being  dis- 
turbed. 

After  half  an  hour,  the  great  stone 
was  on  the  ground  ;  but  on  looking 
through  the  aperture,  he  found  that 
it  gave  access  to  a  deep  cistern  or 
well,  extremely  dark.  Courage  and 
hope  abandoned  him.  Should  he 
then  throw  himself  in  that  abyss  ? 
It  was  suicide.  He  returned  to  read 
the  inscription — valus  esis — but  in 
what  way  ?  by  what  means  ?  There 
was  no  hope.  He  returned,  tor- 
tured, to  his  bed  ;  before  long  they 


would  be  coming  to  hit,  prison;  they 
would  perceive  his  attempt  to  es- 
cape ;  they  would  put  him  in  irons, 
and  perhaps  kill  him  instantly. 
Then  a  tremendous  idea  dawned 
upon  him — death  for  death.  He 
would  throw  himself  in  that  well  at 
the  least  noise  that  he  might  hear 
at  the  door.  In  the  mean  time  an 
hour  passed  without  his  hearing  a 
living  soul. 

However,  not  long  after,  don  Mi- 
chele heard  a  light  knocking  outside 
of  the  door.  He  jumped  from  his 
bed,  ran  to  the  apertur?,  and  was 
already  suspended  over  the  pit,  when 
a  small  voice  pronounced,  "  don  Mi- 
chele." He  could  not  be  deceived  ; 
the  voice  was  the  hunchback's,  but 
how  had  he  gained  the  freedom  of 
the  castle  ? 

Don  Michele  ran  to  the  door,  and, 
with  a  low  voice,  responded,  "  who 
calls  me  ?" 

"  I,"  said  the  voice. 

"The  hunchback?" 

"Yes." 

"  Oh,  heavens!  and  what  are  you 
doing? — are  you  at  liberty'? — how 
did  you  get  here  ?" 

"  The  story  is  long,  neither  is  this 
the  moment  to  relate  it.  Don  Mi- 
chele, I  have  come  to  save  you." 

"  Oh,  bless  you !  but  how  will  you 
doit?"    % 

"Leave  it  to  me.  Zerino,  the 
keeper,  is  a  drunkard  ;  this  evening 
I  will  take  from  him  the  keys  of  your 
prison." 

"  If  you  have  no  other  candles,  I 
can  sleep  in  the  dark;  from  now  till 
this  evening  I  might  be  hung  ten 
times  ;  and  once  out  of  prison,  am 
I  safe  ?" 

"  You  will  be  at  least  out  of  pri- 
son." 

"Yes,  like  a  bird  with  its  wings 
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clipped.  But  perhaps  my  good  for- 
tune will  succor  me  in  this  dilemma. 
Hear  me." 

"There  is  no  time  ;  they  are  pass- 
ing the  rounds.  I  will  hide  now 
and  return." 

In  fact  one  could  hear  the  steps 
of  the  patrol ;  they  approached  the 
prison  door,  and  assuring  themselves 
that  the  bolts  were  in  their  places, 
proceeded  on  their  way. 

"  They  are  gone,  then  ?" 

"  Do  you  see  without  a  loop-hole 
of  about  twenty  thumb's  size  ?" 

"I  do." 

"  Dear  friend,  if  you  could  intro- 
duce a  coil  of  rope  through  that 
hole,  I  can  laugh  at  all  the  Manfre- 
di  and  Riari  in  the  world." 

The  hunchback  looked  up,  and 
observing  a  largo  cornice  near  the 
hole,  did  not  doubt  but  that  he  could 
do  it. 

"  "Well,  can  or  cannot  you  do  it  ?" 

"Eh!  what  haste  you  are  in!  I 
believe  I  can." 

"  But  immediately  ?" 

"  Oh,  immediately.  Enough.  No 
one  has  taken  any  notice  of  me  since 
yesterday  evening  ;  every  one  con- 
founds me  with  Lachio,  the  court 
dwarf — we  are  like  brothers." 

"The  rope — the  rope!"  cried  don 
Michele,  impatiently. 

"  You  shall  have  it ;  you  shall 
have  it,"  responded  the  hunchback 
in  a  jesting  tone;  "  should  a  gentle- 
man of  your  quality  be  in  want  of  a 
rope?" 

"  Per  Satanasso  !  is  this  a  time  for 
pleasantry  ?" 

"  The  lords  are  at  table  ;  I  will  go 
and  return." 

In  a  few  moments  after  don  Mi- 
chele heard  the  desired  coil  of  rope 
fall  at  his  feet. 

"Thanks."  he  exclaimed.  "Hunch- 


backs  are   the   best   rogues   in  the 
world." 

But  he  heard  no  response.  In  an 
instant  he  unwound  the  coil,  tied 
one  end  of  it  to  the  stone  taken  from 
its  place,  and  then  laying  hold  of  the 
rest,  he  threw  himself  over  the  ajDer- 
ture,  and  letting  the  rope  slip  out, 
after  a  short  passage  his  feet  touch- 
ed upon  muddy  ground.  He  did 
not  doubt  but  this  wTas  the  aqueduct 
of  which  the  insertion  spoke,  but 
he  was  deceived,  as  it  was  a  corri- 
dor, for  many  years  out  of  use.  A 
weak  ray  of  light  illumined  it,  and 
towards  it  don  Michele  advanced, 
after  having  left  the  rope.  That  ob- 
scure passage  was  twenty  yards  in 
length.  In  proportion  as  don  Mi- 
chele advanced,  the  light  increased, 
and  he  could  see  to  avoid  the  stones 
and  heaps  of  rubbish  that  encum- 
bered the  wTay.  Finally  he  reached 
the  source  of  the  light ;  it  was  an 
aperture  opening  on  the  ditch  that 
surrounded  the  castle.  Don  Michele 
stopped  :  "  Shall  I  have  to  throw 
myseif  into  the  water?  Oh,  they 
would  catch  me  there."  But  look- 
ing to  the  left,  he  saw  before  him  a 
long  staircase,  the  bottom  of  which 
was  lost  in  toial  darkuess.  There 
was  not,  however,  opportunity  for 
delay,  in  deciding  upon  the  way  he 
was  to  take,  especially  as  he  thought 
he  heard  the  sound  of  a  footstep  in  the 
corridor.  He  ran  precipitately  dowrn 
the  stairs,  not  caring  that  the  steps 
were  rotten  with  age.  He  descend- 
ed and  descended  ;  stopping  to  take 
breath,  he  marveled  at  the  length 
of  the  stairs,  that  were  not  yet  fin- 
ished; finally,  after  thirty  or  forty 
steps  more,  he  touched  the  bottom, 
but  around  him  was  the  most  com- 
plete obscurity.  He  proceeded, 
however,  courageously   on   his  waj 
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through  a  narrow  passage,  so  sub- 
terraneous that  it  was  with  difficul- 
ty he  could  breathe.  Following  the 
wall,  which  he  took  for  a  guide,  and 
walking  with  caution  on  a  ground 
covered  for  three  inches  with  water, 
he  arrived  at  last  to  the  end  of  that 
immense  vault,  that  began  to  grow 
brighter,  and  he  found  himself  at 
an  entrance  large  enough  to  admit 
of  his  passing  through.  But  what 
was  don  Michele's  joy  at  finding 
himself,  on  looking  round,  in  the 
open  country,  in  a  remote  place  near 
one  of  the  bastions  of  the  city. 

Breaking  into  an  infamous  excla- 
mation of  joy,  he  ran  cruelly  through 
the  stones  and  vines,  like  a  deer 
chased  by  dogs. 

In  the  meantime,  while  don  Mi- 
chele  was  running  with  the  certain- 
ty that  he  was  flying  from  the  tor- 
ture, the  examination,  and  the  exe- 
cutioner, Astorre,  Ottaviano,  the 
canon,  Giona,  Zerino,  and  the  ser- 
vants of  the  ecclesiastical  justice, 
entered  the  prison. 

But  the  bed  unmade,  the  hanging 
rope,  the  misplaced  stone,  all  as- 
sured them  that  the  philosopher  had 
flown,  and  was  probably  laughing  at 
them. 

"By  all  the  devils!"  exclaimed 
Zerino,  "  what  has  the  cursed  ma- 
gician done  ?  But  I  was  an  ass  to 
put  him  here,  when  I  knew  that  one 
hundred  years  ago  Sinibaldo  Orde- 
lafh"  escaped  from  this  same  prison." 
And  he  beat  his  forehead  wTith  the 
palm  of  his  hand. 

Astorre  and  Ottaviano  were  mute 
with  surprise. 

"Oh!  no  matter,"  said  the  canon, 
"  he  has  eluded  earthly  justice,  but 
will  he  escape  the  judgment  of 
God?" 

"  It  displeases  me,"  said  the  exe- 


cutioner; "I  was  to  have  burnt  him ; 
but  what  is  worse,  my  lords,  the 
people  will  absolutely  have  a  spec- 
tacle. What  shall  we  do  ?  "With  the 
permission  of  your  lordships,  I  will 
go  and  take  a  famous  thief,  who  is 
in  custody  ;  I  will  dress  him  like 
the  philosopher,  and  roast  him  alive; 
with  the  permission  of  your  lord- 
ships, we  must  please  the  public." 


CHAPTER   XIII. 

THE  PARTING  OF  CLARICE  AND  ASTORRE.  ' 

The  Duke  of  Valentino,  an  igno- 
minious fugitive  from  the  castle, 
and  completely  frustrated  in  the 
benevolent  purpose  which  first 
took  him  there,  stopped,  when  four 
or  five  miles  from  Forli,  and  stood 
for  a  few  moments  on  a  hillock  in 
the  way.  With  one  hand  shielding 
his  eyes  from  the  rays  of  the  rising 
sun,  he  looked  on  the  towers  and 
walls  of  the  city  with  a  malicious 
smile;  with  the  other  hand  extend- 
ed, he  drew  his  sword  from  its 
scabbard,  and  made  a  kind  of  cross 
in  the  air. 

"  Let  this  be,"  said  he,  in  a  loud 
voice,  "the  benediction  of  Csesar 
Borgia:  Famine,  extermination,  pil- 
lage rain  upon  thee,  cursed  city, 
like  a  tempest  in  a  summer  even- 
ing; may  fire  be  your  destroyer,  as 
it  one  day  was  of  Sodom  and  Go- 
morrah; may  the  north  wind  carry 
your  ashes  far  to  the  sea,  until  the 
beholder  will  doubt  if  in  thy  place 
there  ever  were  a  city.  Cursed! — 
three  times  cursed!" 

Ha\ing  expended  some  of  his 
horrid  rage,  he  ceased  to  imprecate 
in  a  loud  tone,  but  was  not  yet 
silent: 

"Sawest  thou  Ccesar  Borgia  fly, 
like  a  wet  dog,  chased  by  the  lead 
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of  two  or  three  miserable  archers, 
that  he  would  disdain  to  have  at  the 
tail  of  his  army  ?  Oh  !  it  shall  not 
be  said  so;  they  shall  not  point  out, 
with  a  scornful  smile,  the  ditch  that 
Valentino  traversed  at  night;  they 
shall  not  say  he  traversed  here  or 
there;  he  was  wet;  he  looked  like  a 
wolf,  chased  by  shepherds,  with 
ears  and  tail  down;  he  new,  like  a 
coward,  amidst  a  shower  of  bullets 
— no,  no;  they  shall  not  say  it ! 
And  that  girl! — so  beautiful! — so 
sweet — when  I  had  her  in  my  grasp 
— she  is  liberated — liberated  to  give 
herself  to  the  man  of  her  choice — 
no,  no,  no;  it  shall  not  be!  And 
this  man  lives  ? — and  hopes.  But 
why  do  I  say  hopes  ? — enjoys  and 
laughs !  3faledizione !  and  am  I  not 
Caesar  Borgia,  Duke  of  Valentino? — 
or  am  I  a  stupid  fool — an  imbecile  ? 
I,"  he  continued,  grinding  his  teeth 
with  passion,  "I  will  show  them 
who  I  am.  Enjoy  yourselves — yes, 
enjoy  yourselves  for  the  last  time, 
while  I  prepare  for  you  a  life  of 
tears." 

Tnen,  suddenly  leaving  his  posi- 
tion, he  ran  for  the  mountains,  like 
a  man  who  had  lost  his  senses. 

Meanwhile,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
people  of  Forli  were  impatient  for 
the  tournament,  and  don  Michele, 
at  the  bottom  of  his  prison,  was 
sighing  for  liberty,  while  our  other 
personages  promised  themselves  a 
confession  from  him. 

Now,  however,  we  have  don  Mi- 
chele in  open  country,  and  the 
people  quiet,in  consequence  of  the  ex- 
ecu  doner's  burning  a  man,  who  was 
made  to  pass  for  the  philosopher, 
and  who  died  amidst  a  fury  of  ap- 
plause; but  we  have  the  beautiful, 
the  ingenuous  Clarice  immersed  in 
a  flood  of  tears.     Unfortunate !  she 


is  one  of  those  troubled  spirits  in- 
corporated here  below  to  find  how 
fleeting  is  joy — how  ever  present 
sadness.  Her  sensitive  soul  is  like 
the  tender  jasmine  that  withers  if 
choked  by  nettles,  or  exposed  to 
the  burning  rays  of  the  sun;  so 
she  languishes  among  the  thorns  of 
human  misery,  or  in  an  atmosphere 
of  woe,  while  a  rough  spirit,  like 
the  ancient  oak,  laughs  at  the 
thorns  encircling  its  trunk,  and  the 
powerful  rays  of  the  sun  scarcely 
penetrate  its  coarse  bark. 

Sensibility  is  too  much  a  heritage 
of  suffering,  an  atmosphere  not  to 
be  breathed  except  by  disembodied 
spirits;  for  the  creature  it  is  a  sub- 
tle poison,  the  file  with  which  a 
lovely  spirit,  impatient  for  heaven, 
destroys  its  earthly  tenement. 

Near  the  evening  of  that  day,  a 
man  belonging  to  the  house  of  Man- 
fredi  arrived,  covered  with  dust,  at 
the  castle.  It  was  easy  to  recognize 
in  his  sooty  countenance  Astorre's 
faithful  servant. 

"Omar!"  exclaimed  Astorre,  on 
seeing  him;  "Omar,  what  news  do 
you  bring?" 

The  servant  did  not  answer,  but 
presented  a  package  to  hi3  master. 
Astorre  unfolded  it ;  he  read  it. 
Oh !  how  like  wormwood  was  that 
letter  to  him !  He  ascended  to  the 
room  of  his  betrothed;  he  had  not 
strength  to  speak. 

Oh !  how  cruel  is  that  word 
addio  ! — the  seal  of  abandonment — 
the  most  bitter  of  all  the  trials  of 
life;  it  announces  the  last  moment 
of  happiness  and  the  beginning  of 
suffering;  it  records  pleasure  pass- 
ed, and  conjures  to  the  fancy  a  long 
array  of  future  evil  to  which  we  can 
put  no  limit.  That  word,  though 
brief,   yet   occupies    time    that   we 
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would  willingly  employ  in  a  sweeter 
service !  Oh !  how  repugnant  is 
the  heart  to  saying  the  addio  that 
may  be  the  last  to  a  loved  one. 
Ah  !  it  is  like  a  piece  of  ice  dropped 
in  boiling  waters-like  the  piercing 
steel  that  penetrates  the  heart. 
No,  a  true  lover  cannot  say  addio. 
Clarice,  on  seeing  Astorre  so  con- 
fused, tried  to  reassure  him.  He 
could  say  nothing,  do  nothing,  but 
present  her  the  letter.  Clarice  ran 
over  it;  then,  composing  the  altera- 
tion of  her  countenance,  to  hide 
her  pain,  and  thus  avoid  increasing 
Astorre's,  she  said,  with  great  ef- 
fort: 
. "  Then,  you  must  go  ?" 

Astorre,  like  one  in  a  deep  ab- 
straction, replied,  mechanically: 

"Go?" 

But  the  sound  of  that  sad  word 
recalling  the  bitterness  of  his  heart, 
he  burst  into  tears,  and  threw  him- 
self into  Clarice's  arms.  He  wept ! 
Some  of  our  readers  will  say — a 
soldier  ! — a  brave  man  ! — 

And  is  it  a  disgrace  to  weep,  we 
respond,  or  rather  a  sweet  relief 
that  tempers  the  acerbity  of  human 
misery — a  sublime  confession  that 
the  soul  feels  the  burden  of  life  too 
heavy?  The  conscript  weeps  when 
he,  for  the  first  time,  leaves  his 
dear  family — his  brothers,  sisters 
and  mother,  as,  perhaps,  he  will 
never  see  them  again.  The  surviv- 
ing veteran  of  many  battles  weeps 
when  thinking  of  the  brave  deeds 
of  his  youth.  The  poor  mendicant 
on  the  pubic  way  weeps  tears  of 
thankfulness  over  the  bread  of  cha- 
rity; and  the  Kedeemer,  the  Lamb 
of  Peace,  the  God  made  man,  wept 
on  the  tomb  of  Lazarus,  and  over 
the  destruction  of  obstinate  Jeru- 
salem. 


Shame,  O,  reader,  if  thou  know- 
est  not  how  to  weep,  and  doubt  if 
thou  art  man. 

Astorre,  having  ceased  his  tears, 
said: 

"  Alas  I  perhaps  I  afflict  you,  my 
love  ?" 

She  answered  with  an  accent  that 
denoted  the  contrary, 

"No,  perhaps  you  will  soon  re- 
turn?" 

"It  is  true,"  responded  Astorre, 
"  I  go,  and  return,  at  the  most,  in 
ten  days;  but  it  is  too  much — in 
three  or  four,  perhaps — not  more." 

"  We  will  hope  so,"  said  Clarice. 

Then,  wishing  to  persuade  her- 
self that  she  was  convinced,  she 
added: 

"  You  say  so — then  it  is  certain." 

Astorre  wished  to  abjure  the  truth 
in  order  to  persuade  himself  of 
what  he  said.  Clarice  desired  to 
appear  persuaded  of  eveiy thing. 
Both  tried  mutually  to  deceive. 
But  too  well  the  expression  of  their 
faces  and  the  trembling  of  their 
lips  proved  the  failure  of  their  ef- 
forts. 

"  Certainly,  in  three  days  it  will 
be  all  done.  My  city  is  well  fur- 
nished with  munitions  of  war.  It 
is  only  to  see  to  some  little  matters 
of  importance.  I  would  merely 
show  my  head  within  the  walls. 
But  I  am  too  sensitive — to  cry,  like 
a  boy !  Pardon  me,  dear  Clarice — 
I  am  foolish — one  would  call  me  a 
child." 

"I  know  welt  that  thou  art" — 
but  Clarice  felt  the  ground  slipping 
from  under  her  feet,  the  furniture 
seemed  to  be  going  round  and 
round,  and  a  roaring  sound  filled 
her  ears,  like  distant  thunder.  She 
was  obliged  to  grasp  the  chair  for 
support. 
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'*  Clarice ! — Clarice !  Alas  I  you 
are  pale — you  are  ill  ?" 

"  No,  no — I  am  well,"  responded 
the  young  girl,  making  a  terrible 
effort  to  hide  her  suffering — "  no,  I 
assure  you,  it  is  the  effect  of  yes- 
terday's weakness.  Oh !  it  is  al- 
ready passed;  I  am  very  well,"  and, 
taking  Astorre's  arm,  she  led  him 
to  the  top  of  the  tower. 

"What  are  you  doing/Clarice?" 
asked  Astorre,  wonderingly. 

"  I  wish  to  show  you  what  I  shall 
do  in  your  absence.  See  where  the 
sun  goes  down  behind  the  moun- 
tains. What  paints  its  spires  against 
the  rosy  sky  ?" 

"  My  city  1"  said  Astorre,  with  a 
deep  sigh. 

"  Your  city ! — Faenza — the  place 
that  saw  your  birth;  see  what  a 
beautiful  display  it  makes  !  Here  I 
shall  stand  contemplating  it,  when 
you  are  there,  and  I  shall  imagine 
I  hear  your  voice  and  words  on  the 
evening  air." 

"O,  blessed  angel!  you  are  a 
balm  to  my  heart.  Blessed  one  I 
I  drink  in  the  voluptuous  sweet- 
ness of  the  thought.  You  will  be 
here.  I,  from  the  walls  of  Faenza, 
will  gaze  on  this  tower — the  only 
point  in  the  world  where  my  eyes 
can  fix  themselves  with  joy;  but, 
however,  I  shall  soon  return." 

But  that  soon  was  not  believed  at 
heart  by  either  of  the  lovers;  they 
felt,  at  the  bottom  of  their  soul,  a 
weight,  a  burning,  an  anguish  that, 
in  place  of  soon,  substituted  who 
knows  ?  But  they  determined  to 
hide  from  each  other  their  mutual 
uneasiness. 

"  Now,  I  imagine  you  already  re- 
turned. We  shall  be  no  more  dis- 
turbed— no,   certainly  not,  nor  di- 


vided, as  I  shall  be  yours.    Is  it  not 
so,  Astorre  ?" 

"  Yes,  my  love." 

"  Without  feasting,  veh  ! — with- 
out feasting,  that  that  scene  may 
not  return  to " 

"  Oh  !  I  understand  you.  He 
will  not  come  into  Faenza  dis- 
guised." 

"  Oh !  God,  now  that  I  think  of 
it,  that  letter,  did  it  not  announce 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  re- 
double the  vigilance  through  the 
city?" 

"  Is  it  possible  ?" 

"  All  things  are  possible,  my  be- 
loved. You  are  not  ignorant  what, 
for  a  long  time,  have  been  the  de- 
signs of  that  voracious  wolf;  you 
know  them  as  well  as  I,  and,  per- 
haps, better.  Do  you  remember 
that  the  first  time  I  saw  you,  or  ra- 
ther the  second  time  after  that  firs 
meeting  in  the  Church  of  San 
Giovanni,  in  Firenze,  do  you  re- 
member I  confided  you  to  the 
Moor." 

"  Oh  !  can  I  ever  forget  it  ?" 

"  At  that  time  I  was  going  to  a 
gathering  of  friends  to  devise  mea- 
sures for  opposing  the  designs  of 
the  tyrant  Borgia.  These  measures 
were  agreed  upon,  sworn  and  pro- 
mised; but  you  have  glanced  over 
those  pages.  Who  can  work  against 
destiny?  Every  artifice  breaks 
against  it,  like  a  piece  of  dirt 
^rown  against  a  wall  of  brass. 
What  can  be  done  ?  Shame  has  not 
prevented  some  of  these  sworn 
friends  from  breaking  their  words, 
from  covering  themselves  with  op- 
probrium, and  ranking  themselves 
with  the  hired  soldiers  of  the  new 
tyrant,  in  spite  of  the  disgrace  to 
their  country  and  honor.    You  have 
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read.  We  will  not  repeat  the 
names." 

They  sighed,  and  were  silent. 

"  We  are  alone,  O !  Clarice,  but 
when  we  possess  honor  and  cou- 
rage, we  are  yet  well  accompanied. 
At  present  the  wolf  stands  with 
his  claws  raised  in  the  air,  the 
prey  is  before  his  throat,  and  he 
would  willingly  swallow  all  at  once. 
However,  he  must  begin  with  one. 
We  shall  see  which.  The  nearest  is 
Faenza." 

"  Faenza  1"  exclaimed  Clarice, 
locking  herself  to  Astorre's  arm. 

"It  is  possible,"  he  answered, 
"  that  he  believes  he  can  acquire 
the  possession  of  a  free  and  loyal 
city,  as  he  attempted  the  rape  of  an 
honest  girl  through  treachery." 

"  Oh  !  God  I  we  are  very  much  af- 
flicted," said  Clarice  ;  and  this  was 
so  true,  that  neither  had  a  word  to 
add,  but  looked  at  each  other  fixed- 
ly, without  an  accent  or  a  sigh. 

"  But  I  will  show  this  terror  of 
Italy,  this  assassin  protected  by 
France,  that  Clarice  within  the  walls 
of  Faenza,  and  wife  of  Astorre,  is 
not  Clarice  of  Forli." 

A  drop  of  joy  insinuated  itself  in 
Clarice's  heart  at  these  words. 

"  You  will  stay  till  to-morrow  ?" 
she  asked,  and  the  question  was  in 
a  tone  which  clearly  spoke  the  an- 
swer she  expected,  expressing  confi- 
dence and  entreaty. 

Astorre  would  have  answered  yes, 
even  if  he  had  not  already  deter- 
mined to  stay  till  morning. 

The  hours  till  the  morrow's  dawn 
all  presented  themselves  to  Clarice's 
mind  ;  she  counted  them;  she  mea- 
sured them,  if  we  may  say  so,  and 
she  found  them  too  short  and  too 
few,  but  still  they  were  something. 

They  were  short,  but   they  were 


swee^,  and  at  the  same  time  bitter  ; 
she  wished  for  them  and  bhe  dread- 
ed them.  O!  the  human  heart,  who 
can  comprehend  it  ? 

Meanwhile,  there  was  again  si- 
lence. If  it  is  allowed  to  interpret 
that  mysterious  silence,  we  should 
call  it  a  sincere  examination  of  their 
own  hearts,  in  view  of  the  necessity 
of  fortifying  them  against  that  ene- 
my— who  knows  when  we  shall  meet 
again  f — an  enemy  that  seemed  now 
to  be  conquering,  but  in  reality  it 
was  not. 

"  In  truth,"  said  Clarice,  to  her- 
self, "this  timidity  fills  my  heart. 
What  do  I  fear  ?  Perhaps  the  con- 
quest of  Romagna?  Let  me  think; 
that  which  I  know  to-day,  I  knew 
two  days  ago,  and  we  talked  of  no- 
thing but  feasting— then  ?  But  that 
then  must  be  resisted — there  is  no- 
thing to  dread — but" — 

"  Here,"  said  Astorre  to  himself, 
"  it  is  true  I  must  go,  and  that  I 
shall  be  away  not  only  three,  but 
perhaps  twenty  days  ;  but  then  I 
shall  return  more  sure  than  ever  of 
this  dear  creature.  I  will  be  her 
defense  against  the  insiduousness  of 
that  demon.  I  will  marry  her  im- 
mediately on  my  return,  quietly, 
without  noise,  without  feasting. 
Valentino  has  four  thousand  Swiss  ; 
he  has  d'  Allegre  ;  he  has  his  force 
of  banditti ;  he  will  attack  Faenza  ; 
but  not  yet ;  there  will  be  time  for 
a  hundred  marriages  first,  'i  hen — 
then  I  must  not  doubt,  and  this  un- 
easiness I  feel  is  love,  love  alone," 
Then  all  the  happy  moments  of  their 
adventurous  love  returning  to  his 
mind,  he  thought  of  the  banner 
given  to  him  by  Clarice,  and  he  ask- 
ed for  it. 

The  young  girl  started  from  her 
meditations  with  a  shudder  at  that 
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question,  nor,  to  tell  the  truth,  was 
the  enquiry  very  apropos  to  dispel 
melancholy.  There  are  certain  mo- 
ments in  which  the  least  thing  sur- 
prises and  disturbs  us  ;  Clarice  was 
in  one  of  those  moods,  therefore  she 
answered  quickly  : 

"Why?" 

Astorre  saw  he  had  committed  an 
error,  and  thoughtfully  added  : 
"Did  you  not  tell  me  you  would 
like  to  see  it  on  my  castle  ? — would 
it  displease  you  to  see  your  first  gift 
of  love  waving  there  ?" 

"  Displease  me  ?  Why  can  you 
not  read  my  heart?  Ohl  if  you 
knew  my  anguish,  my  Astorre,  you 
would  not  ask  the  banner  of  me. 
But  what  do  I  say  ?  You  would  not 
leave  me  if  you  knew  the  grief  of  a 
young  girl  who  sees  her  lover  de- 
part— if  you  knew  that  after  your 
departure  I  shall  do  nothing  but 
weep  and  sigh,  you  would  not  go — 
no  ;  but  I  will  lock  my  suffering 
within,  as  it  might  hinder  you  from 
the  fulfillment  of  your  duty.  I  will 
lock  it  in  the  bottom  of  my  heart 
till  death.  I  will  give  you  the  ban- 
ner that  would  have  reminded  me 
of  you  in  your  absence.  Yes,  all — 
all — but  assure  me  that  you  will  re- 
turn soon  ;  assure  me ! — oh !  have 
you  not  already  assured  me  ?  Holy 
Virgin  !  what  breaking  of  the  heart 
is  this?  Take  from  me  this  des- 
pair." Then  turning  to  Astorre — 
" Come,"  she  said,  "let  us  go  and 
get  the  banner,"  and  she  drew  him 
lovingly  towards  the  grand  saloon. 

Here  leaving  him  a  moment,  she 
ran  to  her  room  and  opened  a 
closet ;  the  embroidered  banner  lay 
wrapped  in  a  white  handkerchief. 
Clarice  extended  her  unwilling  hand 
and  grasped  the  parcel ;  she  tried 
to  open  it,  but   her   courage  failed 


her.  Her  eyes  filled  with  tears;  she 
hurried  back  to  the  saloon  ;  stop- 
ping on  the  threshold  to  force  back 
the  tears,  and  drive  away  every  sad 
thought,  and  running  to  Astorre, 
she  presented  the  parcel  playfully 
to  him,  saying :  "  Veh  !  to-mor- 
row !"     But  she  could  not  proceed. 

At  that  moment  the  Countess  en- 
tered the  saloon. 

"Mamma,  did  you  know  that  As- 
torre leaves  us — and  so  soon  ?" 

"I  know  it,"  responded  the  good 
Caterina.  "  I  know  it.  What  then? 
It  is  a  small  trouble  that  you  must 
bear  without  complaint." 

"Small?   Oh!  great,  very  great." 

"  I  believe  you,  my  daughter;  but 
remember  that  this  is  the  first — 
heaven  grant  that  it  may  be  the 
last.  Oh !  do  you  not  know  what  is 
this  life  ?  Great  and  small,  rich  and 
poor,  all,  all  are  born  to  suffer.  Oh ! 
do  not  nourish  the  desire  for  conti- 
nual happiness  ;  it  is  the  heritage  of 
the  wicked  ;  so  says  the  divine  word. 
Comfort  yourself  with  the  thought 
that  he  who  goes  will  come  again 
soon,  to  leave  you  no  more." 

"  Oh,  mamma,  you  console  me  in- 
deed." 

"Thy  mother  remains  to  watch 
over  you.  We  live  in  terrible  times, 
but  we  must  have  faith  that  all  is 
for  the  best." 

And  she  pressed  a  kiss  on  Cla- 
rice's forehead,  and  smoothed  her 
thick  hair. 

The  sweet,  sad  hours  passed,  and 
the  time  for  sleep  arrived. 

Clarice  rose,  she  pronounced  one 
single  word  :  "  We  shall  see  each 
other  to-morrow" — turned  one  long, 
loving  glance  on  Astorre,  and  was 
gone. 

The  morning  came,  clear,  majes- 
tic, smiling  ;  the  transparent  veil  of 
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light  clouds  disappeared  like  a  sha- 
dow; the  sun  glided  from  the  moun- 
tains into  a  sky  of  lapis  lazzuli  ;  the 
birds  warbled,  all  was  sweet,  em- 
balmed and  serene  ;  yet  it  was  a 
morning  of  parting.  Oh !  this  time 
Astorre  did  not  salute  with  a  joyful 
heart  the  smiles  of  nature.  He  had 
saddled  his  horse  himself,  and  he 
led  him  slowly,  stroking  his  mane, 
to  avoid  all  noise  in  passing  under 
Clarice's  window.  However,  when 
directly  beneath  it,  he  looked  up  ; 
Clarice  was  there,  with  her  eyes  fixed 


on  Astorre,  with  a  mixture  of  sweet- 
ness, reproof  and  pain.  Astorre,  on 
his  palfrey,  saluted  her  with  his 
sword  ;  many  adioi  rose  to  his  lips, 
but  he  forced  them  back  ;  he  and 
his  horse  seemed  turned  into  mar- 
ble. Suddenly  he  fixed  his  spurs  in 
the  animal's  sides,  the  horse  gave  a 
bound,  and  away  they  went  over  the 
bridge  out  of  the  city.  Clarice  tried 
to  cry,  "stay,  stay  I"  but  he  was  no 
longer  there,  an  i  she  fell  to  the  floor, 
blending  tears  and  sobs. 
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LETTEB  IV. 

"Baltimoee,  June  Mh,  1867. 
"  The  next  morning. 

"  One  does  feel  so  stupid  *  the  next 
morning!' 

"  What  '  next  morning  ?'  I'll  tell 
you  directly.  You  are  a  good  child, 
my  dear  Arria.  Here  are  all  three 
of  your  letters — came  in  the  same 
mail.  But  I  didn't  know  they  were 
on  the  way,  and  I  have  kept  my 
word — have  not  written  to  you  for 
two  weeks. 

"It  is  the  'next  morning  after  the 
party,'  my  dear.  'Where?'  Here. 
'Whose  party ?*  Mine — mine  and 
Coleman's.  He  helped  me  to  des- 
patch invitations  to  several  delight- 
ful demoiselles,  whom  he  pronounc- 
ed 'most  conflictingly  charming;' 
and  then,  in  consultation  with 
Frank,  decided  what  gentlemen  were 


'  most  agreeable' — I  believe  that  ia 
the  proper  term. 

"  Then,  before  I  began  to  dress, 
came  a  fragrant  little  basket  of  flow- 
ers, (just  like  Coleman,  was  it  not?) 
I  took  them  out  of  the  basket,  and 
there  found  my  treasure — the  note. 
Here  it  is.     I  send  it  to  you  : 

"  '  Knowing  that  your  appearance 
is  always,  of  course,  a  matter  of  su- 
preme indifference  to  your  Majesty, 
and  that  it  is  only  on  "  Uncle  Dud- 
ley's" account,  or  Frank's,  that  you 
ever  deign  to  avail  yourself  of  those 
little  pardonable  arts  and  effects  so 
eagerly  studied  by  the  weaker  por- 
tion of  your  sex,  I  humbly  beg,  fair 
Queen,  that  you  will  accept  and 
wear  these  flowers,  in  remembrance 
of  the  last  happy  evening  at  St. 
Anne's,  when  you  were  graciously 
pleased  to   commend   my   taste  in 
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making  a  similar  selection  for  you  ; 
and  when  I  learned,  to  my  cost,  how 
dangerously  becoming  were  the  rich 
clusters  in  the  fair  hair. 

"  '  Should  you  wonder  why  I  again 
willingly  subject  myself  to  such  dan- 
ger, know,  oh  !  most  radiant  beauty, 
that  I  have  suffered  all  the  pangs 
that  can  be  inflicted.  And,  having 
nothing  more  to  fear,  being  totally 
enslaved,  I  wish  to  reduce,  to  a  like 
captive  condition,  some  who  vaunt 
themselves  above  me,  being  yet  free. 

"  '  Nous  verrons.  They  have  not 
yet  seen,  as  I  once  saw  her — Queen 
Mab!  'A.  C 

"  This  is  an  inspiriting  note,  is  it 
not  ?  Something  like  the  General 
Orders  read  to  the  troops  before  go- 
ing into  battle.  Such  as  :  '  The  Ge- 
neral commanding  having  all  confi- 
dence in  the  bravery  and  discipline 
of  this  brigade,  has  ordered  it  to 
the  front — the  post  of  danger  is  the 
post  of  honor,  etc.'  In  this  in- 
stance, the  post  of  honor  is  the  post 
of  danger.  But  what  true  soldier 
would  fail  to  respond  to  such  a  call  ? 
Not  I — I  immediately  'prepared  for 
action.' 

"  After  I  had  finished  dressing,  I 
could  not  help  thinking  how  much 
I  would  like  to  look  like  Arria.  Then 
I  thought,  '  no,  I  wouldn't,  for  there 
are  some  people  silly  enough  to  pre- 
fer me  and  my  looks  to  her,  and 
they  happen  to  be  the  very  people 
I  like  most  to  please.'  But  I  do  be- 
lieve Uncle  Dudley  admires  you  the 
most,  and  that  is  not  agreeable  to 
me.  I  heard  him  say  once  that  you 
were  '  belle  a  /aire  peur,'  the  prettiest 
woman  extant.  But  I  set  it  down 
to  his  elegant  gallantry,  and  tried 
to  believe  he  didn't  mean  it.  The 
other  day,    at   the   table,  some  one 


said  something  about  Uncle  Dud- 
ley's getting  married.  Was  not  that 
ridiculous  ?  It  would  have  provoked 
me  if  it  had  not  been  so  absurd  that 
it  made  me  lau^h.  I  said  I  would 
not  hear  of  such  a  thing.  And  Un- 
cle Leslie  (he  is  always  provoking,) 
said  I  could  not  help  myself,  and 
that  he  was  going  to  advise  Dudley 
to  marry  at  once,  and  free  himself 
from  my  intolerable  tyranny.  But 
'revenons  a  nos  montons.' 

"  I  was  very  prettily  dressed,  and 
the  rich  clusters  were  '  becoming  to 
the  fair  hair.'  When  the  last  flower 
nestled  in  the  curls,  the  effect  was 
simply  delicious,  in  my  opinion. 

"  Anyhow,  I  saw  that  I  was  look- 
ing my  best,  and  what  more  could 
be  expected  of  me  ?  '  It  is  not  in 
mortals  to  command  success,'  you 
know. 

"  I  met  Aunt  Leslie  coming  out  of 
her  room,  and  she  called  me  back 
to  be  inspected.  After  turning  me 
round,  and  taking  a  good  look,  she 
said,  with  an  emphatic  little  nod  : 

"  '  That  will  do.  Come  here,  child,' 
(seriously,)  'let  Harry  Bernard 
alone  to-night.  Let  him  forget  you, 
if  he  can,  and  be  happy  with  some 
good  woman,  who  will  love  him,  and 
believe  in  him,  and  marry  him.' 

"  '  Aunt  Leslie,'  said  I,  looking  at 
her  earnestly,  '  I  never  flirted  with 
any  man  in  my  life.  Don't  you  be- 
lieve me  ?' 

"  '  Yes,  if  you  say  so  honestly.' 

"  '  Well,  I  don't  know  how  it  is 
about  Harry.  I  don't  wish  to  marry 
anybody,  and  I  don't  intend  to  mar- 
ry anybody — you  know  Uncle  Dud- 
ley and  I  are  to  live  together  al- 
ways— but  if  I  were  compelled  to  get 
married,  I'd — as  soon  mai  ry  him  as 
anybody  else.  Perhaps — a  Utile  soon- 
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er.  And — and  I  r'.on't  want  him  to 
forget  me.  And  this  is  the  simple 
truth  about  it.' 

"  '  Well,  Queen,  I  have  nothing 
more  to  say.  There  are  some  prob- 
lems which  can  only  be  solved  by 
Time.  Go  down  and  arrange  the 
flowers  on  the  table.' 

"  I  went  down  to  the  dining-room, 
and  found  there  Uncle  Leslie,  Frank, 
Coleman,  and  Charley,  discussing 
Coleman's  recipe  for  making  punch. 

"  '  Here  comes  Mab,'  said  Uncle 
Leslie,  'she  is  our  authority.' 

"  '  What !'  exclaimed  Coleman, 
'  Does  she  understand  how  to  make 
punch?' 

"  As  though  that  were  indeed  a 
crowning  virtue. 

"  '  Ah  !  '  Nature  adorns  her,  but 
Art  glorifies  her,'  sighed  forth  Char- 
ley. 

"  '  Why,  Charley/  said  Coleman, 
laughing,  'the  mere  mention  of 
punch  makes  you  eloquent.' 

"  '  Punch,'  repeated  Charley,  con- 
temptuously, '  it  is  not  the  art  of 
making  punch  that  I  referred  to  ;  it 
is  the  art  of  dress.' 

"  This  pleased  me  in  Charley. 
You  know  I  consider  myself  an  ac- 
complished artist  in  the  selection  of 
my  dresses — in  all  the  little  appoint- 
ments of  a  lady. 

"'Frank,'  I  said,  'I  have  just 
heard  from  Arria/  and  then  I  told 
him  something  I  had  heard  of  Ar- 
ria, not  from  her;  some  of  her  quiet, 
loving  charities,  which  will  speak 
for  themselves  sometimes,  though 
she  does  follow  more  strictly  than 
any  one  I  know  the  Scripture  in- 
junction, '  do  not  thine  alms'  before 
men  to  be  seen  of  them.' 

" '  And  is  an  angel,'  exclaimed 
Frank,  enthusiastically. 

"  Said  Coleman,   '  I  prefer  fairies 


to  angels.  Fairies  are  practical 
creatures.  I  can  imagine  that  it  is 
quite  comfortable,  living  in  the  same 
house  with  one ;  they  are  remark- 
ably indulgent  towards  the  necessi- 
ties and  frailties  of  their  iriends  of 
the  human  species.  When  they 
don't  like  you,  I'  have  heard  that 
they  are  uncommon  perverse  and 
disagreeable;  but  when  fond  of  one, 
they  are  able,  as  well  as  willing,  to 
gratify  the  fortunate  individual  iu 
all  reasonable  desires.  Bat;  an  an- 
gel! who  can  expect  an  angel  to 
know  anything  about  £Ood  punch  ? 
Now—' 

"  '  Stop  there,  Coleman/  said  Un- 
cle Leslie,  '  Don't  start  anew  on 
that  inspiring  theme  of  punch. 
There  is  the  bell,  and  Queen  Mab 
must  go  to  welcome  her  '  friends  of 
the  human  species  ;'  she  is  not  very 
fond  of  all  of  them,  but  I  hope  ihey 
will  not  find  her  '  uncommon  per- 
verse and  disagreeable.' 

"  '  Let  me  explain,'  cried  Cole- 
man, as  we  all  ran  laughing  out  of 
the  room. 

"  And  now  f  allowed  arrivals,  thick 
and  fast.  Kiss — kiss — kiss — gra- 
cious ! 

"  Ah !  here  comes  Bell  Guerry,  and 
with  her  Colonel  Bernard. 

"  They  advance  together. 

"  I  speak  to  Bel  first,  and  then 
quickly  and  quietly  turn  to  Harry. 
'  How  do  you  do,  Colonel  Bernard  ? 
I  am  very  happy  to  meet  you.  I  am 
sorry  I  was  out  when  you  called.' 

"  I  looked  up,  and  saw  him  look- 
ing down  on  me  with  his  dark  eyes, 
'full  of  gentle  salutations.'  Great 
Cupid!  what  beautiful  eyes  they 
are  ! 

"I  turned  to  Coleman.  'Captain 
Coleman,  allow  me  to  introduce  to 
you  our  friend,  Colonel  Bernard.' 
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"  I  wanted  to  dispel  any  little  sen- 
timent or  pathos  which  might  be 
lurking  around,  and  which  most 
certainly  would  be  detected  by  the 
keen  eyes  of  Miss  Guerry.  Ah,  what 
a  difference  there  can  be  in  eyes ! 
Bell's  always  remind  me  of  that  line 
of  Mrs.  Browning's  : 

"  Eyes  that  smile, 
But  never,  never  have  forgot  themselves  in 
smiling." 

" '  Come,  Bernard,'  called  out 
Frank,  *  take  your  place  in  this  quad- 
rille.' 

"  '  Coleman  claimed  my  hand,  but 
for  once  Charley  had  been  before 
him. 

"  *  Whoever  heard  of  such  a  thing? 
Miss  May  should,  of  course,  dance 
first  with  me,'  said  Coleman,  rather 
crossly. 

"  '  I  don't  see  that,'  replied  Char- 
le}T,  promptly,  with  so  much  spirit 
that  everybody  laughed. 

Coleman — "  '  Charley,  my  lad,  you 
are  very  precious,  and  if  you  im- 
prove at  this  rate,  I  should  not  be 
surprised  to  hear  that  you  were  mar- 
ried— in  five,  or  six  years.' 

("You  know  any  allusion  to  Char- 
ley's boyish  appearance  irritates  him 
extremely,  and  Charley  is  always 
teasing  him  about  it. ) 

Charley — "  '  It  is  true,  I  am  not 
bald  on  the  top  of  my  head,  but  I 
am  several  years  older  than  Miss 
May,  and  that  is  enough  for  my 
purposes.' 

"  Everybody  laughed  again;  Cole- 
man whistled. 

"  '  May  I  ask  what  are  your  '  pur- 
poses ?' 

Charley — (Joining  in  the  laugh, 
and  blushing  very  much) — "'To 
dance  with  Miss  May,  that's  all.' 

Coleman — "  '  Oh,  that's  all,  is  it  ? 
But,  Charley,  I  don't  like  that  hit  at 


my  bald  pate  ;  it  was  not  at  all  pa- 
triotic in  you,  Charley,  for  you  know 
it  was  camp-life,  and  not  increasing 
years,  that  has  scattered  my  once 
abundant  tresses.' 

"  The  dancing  now  began,  and 
very  spiritedly,  too.  I  did  not  feel 
so  gay,  though.  I  felt  constrained, 
and  knew  that  after  all  the  evening 
was  lost  to  me  in  one  sense  of  the 
word.  I  could  not  speak  to  Hany 
without  the  consciousness  that  se- 
veral pair  of  eyes  were  watching  us, 
so  I  gave  up  all  idea  of  having  a 
chat  with  him  for  '  auld  acquaint- 
ance' sake,'  and  devoted  myself  to 
the  girls.  You  believe  as  much  of 
that  as  you  choose,  I  suppose,  but 
it  is  the  truth,  nevertheless.  I  was 
particularly  attentive  toBell,anxious 
that  she  should  have  no  reason  to 
complain  of  Miss  Mary  Bouverie 
'  At-Home;"  and  was  rewarded  at  the 
close  of  the  evening  by  Aunt  Leslie's 
assurance  that  I  had  behaved  beau- 
tifully. 

"Coleman  growled  a  good  deal 
when  it  was  over — said  I  had  made 
him  and  Frank  dance  with  every 
ugly  girl  in  the  room.  Once  he  re- 
belled. I  pointed  out  one  young 
lady,  and,  descanting  eloquently 
upon  her  attractions,  offered  to  in- 
troduce him,  with  the  certain  pros- 
pect of  finding  in  her  a  pleasant 
partner.  '  No,  thank  you  ;  I  have 
had  that  honor,  that  exquisite  plea- 
sure. She  is  an  original  and  charm- 
ing comparison,  gifted,  especially  in 
the  tongues,  ancient  and  modern. 
I  met  her  at  the  theatre  last  winter, 
when  Ristori  was  here,  and  think- 
ing she  looked  rather  bored,  I  asked 
her  how  she  enjoyed  the  play.  She 
said  :  '  Oh,  immensely;'  she  just  un- 
derstood enough  French  to  keep  up 
with  Ristori.     This  does  sound  too 
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ridiculous  to  be  true,  but  Coleman 
declares  that  it  is. 

"Well,  the  party  was  over — and 
it  was  pleasant ;  but  it  was  unsatis- 
factory. I  was  so  good  all  the  even- 
ing that  I  did  not  enjoy  myself. 

"Oh!  how  my  arm  aches  from 
writing  this  long  letter. 

"  You  ought  to  have  seen  Be'l  go- 
ing out  with  Harry;  she  looked  like 
a  triumphant  princess.  Yet  she  did 
not  have  so  much  of  his  attention, 
I  am  sure.  He  talked  nearly  all  the 
evening  with  Uncle  Leslie,  and  two 
grave  old  gentlemen,  about  the  war, 
and  the  '  state  of  the  country.'  I 
suppose  that  last  subject  will  never 
be  finished.  It  was  the  first  I  ever 
heard  discussed,  I  believe,  and  still 
it  goes  on,  although  the  country  it- 
self is  about  as  completely  finished 
as  anything  can  be.  Just  before  he 
left,  he  came  to  me  and  said  some- 
thing about  not  having  seen  me  be- 
fore. 

"  '  You  should  not  be  so  ceremo- 
nious, Colonel  Bernard/  I  said, '  you 
have  been  in  town  two  weeks,  and 
have  only  been  once  to  see  your  old 
friends.' 

"  '  I  came  a  second  time.  You  were 
engaged,  and  I  was  not  admitted.' 

"  Before  he  or  I  could  speak  again, 
Bell  came;  the  adieux  were  quickly 
made,  and  out  they  went. 

"  Ah,  that  unlucky  morning !  We 
were  arranging,  discussing,  plan- 
ning, deciding  all  affairs  connected 
with  '  our  party,'  and  Coleman  sug- 
gested that  we  should  say  engaged 
to  all  visitors.  Hang  the  fellow. 
He  ir  always  getting  me  into  some 
scrape.  Never  mind,  it  may  all  turn 
out  right  some  of  these  days;  in  the 
meantime,  we  will  wait. 

"  I  hear  that  Uncle  Dudley  has 
cone  to  St.  Anne's  on  business.    Of 


course  you  will  see  him.  Give  him, 
my  best  love,  but  on  no  account  let 
him  see  this  letter. 

"  Goodbye,  my  darling. 

"M.  A.  B." 
"P.  S. — June  5th. — My  dear  Arria, 
Harry  has  left  town,  and  never  came 
to  see  us  after  the  party.  "What  can 
be  the  matter?  You  will  see  him, 
and,  if  you  can  find  out,  without  ask- 
ing, let  me  know." 


LETTER    V. 

(Mrs.  Leslie  to  Mr.  Dudley.) 
"Baltimore,  June  (  th,  18G7. 

"  My  dear  Brother  : — I  had  a  long 
talk  with  Mr.  Leslie  last  night,  and 
we  both  concluded  that  it  would  be 
a  good  thing  for  me  to  write  to  you 
this  morning,  to  say  a  few  words 
which  surely  a  sister,  so  devoted  as 
I  have  been,  may  say  to  her  younger 
brother,  without  fear  of  offence  or 
misconstruction. 

"  You  said  in  your  letter  to  Mary 
that  you  were  going  to  St.  Anne's 
on  business.  Now  you  have  never 
told  me  what  business  it  is  that  takes 
you  so  often  to  the  vicinity  of  Glen- 
stra,  but  I  have  a  suspicion  that  Ar- 
ria Cecil  has  something  to  do  with 
it.  Don't  suppose  for  a  moment 
that  I  intend  to  intrude  upon  your 
confidence,  or  give  advice  about 
your  pr'vate  affair-.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  with  the  greatest  reluc- 
tance that  I  mention  the  subject,  as 
I  would  much  prefer  for  the  first 
communication  regarding  it  to  pro- 
ceed from  yourself  ;  and  it  is  only 
so  far  as  it  concerns  May  that  I  wish 
to  speak  of  it.  My  dear  Frank,  you 
owe  it  to  her  that  she  should  hear 
the  first  from  you,  and  not  from 
public  report.  I  foresee,  too,  that 
it  will  be  a  great  shock  and  trial  to 
her,  for  I  assure   you   that   she  has 
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not  the  faintest  suspicion  of  such  a 
thing;  and  it  will  entirely  defeat 
her  pet  project,  which  she  has  che- 
rished and  amused  herself  with  since 
she,  a  little  child,  was  given,  by  her 
dying  mother  to  your  arms,  namely, 
that  Frank,  (her  brother,)  was  to 
marry  Arria  Cecil  and  live  at  St. 
Anne's,  but  that  she  was  always  to 
live  with  '  Uncle  Dudley.'  Indeed, 
I  think  that  her  romantic  devotion 
to  you  has  prevented  her  from  think- 
ing seriously  of  matrimony.  Last 
summer  I  know  she  told  Harry  Ber- 
nard that  she  meant  to  'live  always 
with  Uncle  Dudley,  and  be  happy, 
for  she  knew  that  he  loved  her  bet- 
ter than  any  other  man  could  ever 
do.'  Only  two  days  since  she  said 
the  same  thing  to  me.  You  are  not 
so  unreasonable  as  to  blame  her  for 
this  jealous  affection  for  you,  since 
you  must  allow  that  you  have  al- 
ways encouraged  it  as  much  as  you 
could  ;  of  course  I  do  not  mean  that 
you  are  to  give  way  to  it  on  that  ac- 
count, but  you  ought  to  treat  her 
with  all  possible  consideration  and 
forbearance. 

"I  am  glad  to  think,  my  dear 
brother,  that  you  will  have  such  a 
superior  woman  as  Arria  Cecil  for 
your  wife,  and  a  home  of  your  own 
to  take  refuge  in  for  the  rest  of 
your  days.  I  would  be  happy  to 
give  my  little  May  to  such  a  true, 
loyal-hearted  man  as  Colonel  Ber- 
nard, and  to  this  consummation  I 
hope  matters  may  yet  come.  But  I 
know,  nevertheless,  that  this  affair 
of  yours  will  be  a  sore  hurt  to  her 
loving,  trusting  nature,  and  I  hope 
you  will  treat  her  with  more  frank- 
ness. She  will  be  apt  to  think,  too, 
that  Arria  has  not  acted  towards 
her  with  the  candor  she  deserved  at 
her  hands. 


"I  don't  think  Frank  Bouverie 
will  take  it  very  hard.  May  has 
never  succeeded  in  convincing  him 
entirely  that  Arria  is  necessary  to 
his  happiness. 

"  We  had  quite  a  pleasant  little 
party  here  on  the  evening  of  the 
fourth.  You  know  we  like  to  see 
the  children  enjoy  themselves.  May 
was  lovely;  Mr.  Leslie  said  that  he 
never  saw  her  looking  so  well.  She 
seems  to  enjoy  Coleman's  society  as 
much  as  ever;  and  I  thought  Harry 
Bernard  looked  a  little  uneasily  at 
them  two  or  three  times — surely  he 
cannot  be  so  absurd  as  to  be  jeal- 
ous of  Coleman !  Why  May  treats 
him  as  she  does  Frank ! — and,  in- 
deed, she  has  been  brought  up  with 
him  almost  as  intimately  as  if  he 
were  her  brother.  Any  one,  I 
should  think,  would  see  at  a  glance 
that  it  is  nothing  more — at  least,  on 
her  part. 

"How  does  everything  look  at 
St.  Anne's?  Fresh,  green,  and 
smiling,  I  suppose.  Mr.  Leslie  pro- 
mises to  take  us  all  down  there  for 
two  or  three  weeks  during  the  sum- 
mer. I  shall  be  glad  to  see  the  old 
place  once  more. 

"  This  is  quite  a  long  letter,  for 
me — is  it  not  ?  Don't  be  frighten- 
ed!    I  have   no   idea  of  inflicting 

o 

another  like  it  upon  you.  Take  in 
good  part  what  I  have  written,  and 
believe  me,  as  ever, 

"  Your  devoted  sister, 
"Mary  A.  Leslie." 

LETTER   VI. 

(Arria  Cecil  to  Mary  Bouverie.) 
"  Glenstrae,  June  10th,  18G7. 

"My  Dear  Mab:— I  sent  'Old 
Nick'  into  town  on  Saturday,  in  a.l 
that  rain,  to  mail  a  long  letter  to 
you,  and  to  bring  out  any  interest- 
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ing  epistle  he  might  be  able  to  in- 
duce Mother  Gatchell  to  give  him 
for  me.  I  did  not  think  it  would 
hurt  the  old  gentleman  to  expose 
the  outer  man  to  the  elements,  as  I 
know  the  inner  man  to  be  well  for- 
tified by  another  kind  of  water 
(eau  de  vie),  which  he  takes  (not 
steals ! )  daily,  from  the  side-board, 
in  the  dining-room.  He  will  never 
get  over  the  honest  conviction — 
which  most  good  '  niggers'  cherish- 
ed in  ante  bellum  times — that  'what's 
Massa's  is  mine.'  He  brought  me 
yours — your  party  letter.  The  same 
evening  I  heard,  through  Dr.  Wat- 
ters,  that  Harry  had  reached  home. 

"  Ah !  me,  by  aught  that  I  have 
ever  heard  of  tale  or  history,  '  the 
course  of  true  love  never  did  run 
smooth !' " 

"  You  are  a  '  contrairy'  creature, 
my  dear  Mab,  if  yo u  will  allow  me 
to  say  so !  All  fairies  are,  they  say ! 
I  do  believe  that  you  are  half  in 
love  with  Harry  Bernard,  because 
he  made  a  kind  of  faint  declaration 
of  independence — it  was  a  feint  de- 
claration, as  you  know!  Excuse 
me,  my  dear,  I  forgot  how  you  ab- 
hor puns,  especially  mine !  But 
remember,  'Miss  Mary,  quite  con- 
trary,' that  there  are  limits  even  to 
the  ocean,  and  a  man's  constancy 
and  patience  are  by  no  means  so 
limitless  as  that.  I  shouldn't  be 
surprised  if,  some  of  these  days,  he 
did  court  Emily,  or  Bell,  or  some- 
body !  Tnings  look  very  much  that 
way  at  present.  There  he  is  (I  can 
see  him  through  the  window),  walk- 
ing in  the  grove  with  Mr.  Dudley. 
Their  conversation  must  have  taken 
a  pleasant  turn,  judging  from  ap- 
pearances! Perhaps — but  I  will 
not  anticipate. 

"This    morning,     having    some 


shopping  to  attend  to  for  mother,  I 
drove  into  town,  and,  after  getting 
through,  I  thought  I  might  as 
well  pay  some  calls — beginning,  of 
course,  with  the  Bernards.  Kate 
was  at  home,  sitting  on  the  piazza 
with  Jessie  Walters — (I  saw  no 
signs  of  our  magnificent  Colonel.) 
As  soon  as  I  started  up  the  steps,  I 
was  assailed  with  questions  by  these 
two  nimble-tongued  damsels: 

"  '  Arria,  when  are  you  going  to 
Baltimore?'  And,  'Arria,  you  need 
not  deny  it,  for  we  know  that  it  is 
true  !'  '  Bell  told  us  all  about  it !' 
'  And,'  says  Kate,  '  you  know  Be1!  is 
an  intimate  friend  of  May  Bou- 
verie's.' "  (This  aggravates  you,  I 
know !) 

"The  sum  of  the  matter  is,  (it 
was  some  time  before  I  understood 
it!)  that  it  is  firmly  believed  in 
these  parts  that  you  are  to  be  mar- 
ried on  the  15th  of  July ! — to  Cap- 
tain Coleman  ! ! — 

"  '  That  your  veil  has  been  order- 
ed at  Mrs.  Bruton's !' 

" '  And  your  wedding-dress  at 
Easter's !' — 

'"That  I  am  to  be  first  brides- 
maid !' — 

"  'That  your  trousseau  is  ' gorge- 
ous!'— 

"And,  indeed,  so  many  positive 
details  given,  that  it  would  take 
your  pen  to  write  them  to  me,  and 
it  is  entirely  out  of  the  question  ior 
me  to  write  them  to  you.  Would 
you  believe  that  they  have  actually 
heard  how  many  yards  of  trimming, 
and  of  what  quality,  you  have  on 
certain  garments  ?  And  I  must  say 
that  you  have  been  given  credit  for 
much  taste  and  reckless  expendi- 
ture. 

"  The  excitement  is  something 
fearful  at  the  post-office  !    Dr.  Wai- 
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ters  says  he  heard  there  that  some 
one  had  asked  you  what  you  would 
do  about  the  difference  in  opinions 
with  regard  to  religious  matters, 
and  that  you  replied,  ■  Oh  I  you 
would  join  any  church  for  the  love 
of  him!'  This  is  eagerly  listened 
to,  and  believed,  and  excites  horri- 
ble commotion  in  the  minds  of  cer- 
tain godly  individuals,  who  regard 
the  Koniish  Church  as  the  wife  of 
the  devil. 

"Of  course,  I  denied  the  whole 
story  positively,  and  took  much 
pains  to  satisfy  the  girls  that  I 
knew  more  of  your  affairs  than  Bell 
Guerry.  Kate  said,  '  Well,  she  was 
glad  to  hear  that  there  was  no 
truth  in  the  report,  for  Harry  had 
been  as  sulky  and  cross  as  a  bear 
ever  since  his  return,  and  she  had 
an  idea  that  this  had  something  to 
do  with  it!'  How  disrespectful 
these  sisters  are  sometimes !  The 
thing  is  absurd — impossible — I 
know  Harry  is  above  it  certainly ! 

"  Though  1  paid  a  long  visit,  I 
saw  nothing  of  Mrs.  Bernard,  or 
the  Colonel.  But,  as  I  told  you,  he 
is  here  now,  to  see  Mr.  Dudley  on 
business — not  finding  him  at  St. 
Anne's,  he  came  over  here.  It  is  a 
business  visit  I  know,  because  I 
heard  him  say  so !  Something  about 
the  rent  of  his  saw-mill,  I  believe; 
yes,  without  doubt,  it  is  the  saw- 
mills they  are  discussing  so  ear- 
nestly !  I  suppose,  of  course,  Kate 
did  not  tell  him  of  my  visit  this 
morning.  I  believe  I  will  give  him 
an  invitation  to  the  wedding;  tell 
him  that  you  forgot  to  send  him 
one,  but  that  I  have  the  privilege 
of  inviting  a  few  guests.  Who 
knows  ?  If  I  play  my  cards  well,  I 
may  come  in  for  your  place  in  his 
affections — the  heart  is  sometimes 


caught  in  the  rebound,  you  know- 
Gracious  ! — here  they  come,  towards 
the  house. 

11  Ma  foi !  May,  he  is  a  grand- 
looking  man.  I  have  always  ad- 
mired him  extremely — something  in 
the  same  way  that  you  admire  your 
Uncle  Dudley.  It  has  always  sur- 
prised me  that  his  great,  strong,  ca- 
pable heart  should  cling  so  perti- 
naciously to  such  an  irregular,  ca- 
pricious, tormenting,  unsatisfying 
little  elf  as  you  are!  However,  I 
think  he  is  getting  over  it.  I  hope 
so;  for,  uneasy  as  you  seemed  to 
feel  when  he  was  at  Colonel  Guer- 
ry's,  I  would  not  trust  you.  I  be- 
lieve that,  if  he  went  back  and  told 
you  that  he  still  loves  you,  you 
would  assure  him  that  '  you  would 
rather  hear  your  dog  bark  at  a  crow 
than  a  man  swear  he  loves  you  !'  I 
must  join  them  now,  and  invite 
Colonel  Bernard  to  remain  to  take 
tea  with  us,  or  he  will  go. 

"  Tuesday,  June  lllh. — Harry  told 
your  Uncle  Dudley  that  he  had  sup- 
posed, of  course,  the  report  of  your 
engagement  was  true — that  he  call- 
ed on  you  one  afternoon,  and  heard 
that  you  were  out  riding  with  Cap- 
tain Coleman  ! — that  he  called 
again,  and  the  servant  said  the 
ladies  begged  to  be  excused,  but 
that  he  noticed  a  hat  and  cane  in 
the  hall,  which  he  recognized  as  the 
property  of  Coleman!  You  see 
how  much  circumstantial  evidence 
there  is  against  jou! 

"You  are  so  magnanimous  in 
telling  me  pleasant  things  that 
folks  say  about  me  (I  suspect  you 
make  me  say  most  of  them!),  that 
I  must  tell  you  a  charming  compli- 
ment which  Mr.  Dudley  paid  you 
last  night.  I  know  he  never  com- 
pliments you  '  lace  to  face/  so  you 
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may  like  to  hear  indirectly  what  he 
thinks  of  you.  He  received  a  letter 
from  Mrs.  Leslie  yesterday,  in  which 
she  declares  that  you  surpassed 
yourself  on  the  night  of  the  party; 
and  Mr.  Dudley  said,  '  Yes,  May  is 
beautiful.  But  to  me  her  greatest 
charm  is  her  manner;  it  is  enchant- 
ing, especially  towards  gentlemen — 
the  most  happy  blending  of  gra- 
ciousness  and  dignity.'  Now,  that 
is  better  than  anything  he  ever  said 
of  me,  I  think. 

"I  only  meant  to  write  a  note 
when  I  began,  but  this  is  a  letter 
now,  and  you  must  reply  to  it  as 
such.  Eemember  me  most  kindly 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leslie.  Kiss  Frank 
for  me — and  Coleman,  if  you  wish  ! 

"Love  me,  my  dear,  and  don't 
let  anything  you  hear  of  me  induce 
you  to  doubt  the  strong  affection  I 
have  for  you. 

"  Your  faithful  friend, 
"And  cousin, 

"  Arria  Cecil." 


LETTER   VIL 

(From  Mary  to  Arria,  after  receiving 
the  last  Letter,  and  also  one  from 
Mr.  Dudley,  informing  her  of  his 
engagement  to  3Iiss  Cecil.) 

"Baltimore,  June  lilh,  18G7. 
"  Had  I  not  seen  the  facts  stated 
in  Uncle  Dudley's  own  hand  writ- 
ing, I  could  not  have  believed  that 
I  had  been  treated  with  so  much 
duplicity  and  unkindness  by  the 
two  people  I  loved  best  in  the 
world. 

"It  seems  that  every  one  has 
known  this — except  me,  whom  it 
most  concerned!  Bat  I  decline  ex- 
pressing any  further  opinion  on  the 
matter,  and. shall  endeavor  to  feel 
as  little  interest  in  it  as  I  judge  is 
desired  of  me. 


"But  one  thing  I  must  say.  I 
am  shocked  and  indignant  to  see 
how  little  delicacy  has  been  shown 
with  regard  to  me,  in  connection 
with  Colonel  Bernard.  As  well  as 
I  can  understand  these  letters,  he 
has  been  almost  invited  by  my  uncle 
and  yourself  to  renew  his  addresses 
to  me.  I  am  grieved  and  astonish- 
ed that  the  idle  remarks  in  my  let- 
ters could  have  been  so  miscon- 
strued by  you.  How  could  you 
possibly  suppose  that  I  intended 
for  you  to  go  to  see  Harry  Bernard, 
and  let  him  know  that  I  was  not 
engaged,  nor  likely  to  be — unless 
(he  was  to  infer,  I  suppose)  he 
chose  to  ask  me  again?  I  am  not 
done  I 

"It  is  just  what  I  would  have 
expected  had  I  heard  the  other 
piece  of  news  first,  but,  both  com- 
ing together,  have,  I  confess,  rather 
overwhelmed  me. 

"  You  may  all  three  spare  your- 
selves any  further  interference  in 
my  affairs.  Last  night,  I  received 
a  letter  from  Mr.  John  Benshaw 
asking  me  to  marry  him.  When  he 
comes  to  me  this  afternoon  for  his 
answer,  I  shall  tell  him,  yes — I  will 
marry  him.  Do  I  love  him?  Of 
course  not — you  know  I  don't! 
But  it  is  better  that  I  should  not, 
since  he  will  then  have  no  power 
over  my  heart  to  wound,  deceive,  or 
trample  on  it,  as  some  others  have 
done.  But  I  shall  marry  him,  never- 
theless— so  you  can  tell  Colonel 
Bernard  that  I  am  engaged.  He 
need  push  his  impertinent  inquiries 
no  further — and  you  shall  have  the 
invitation  to  the  wedding  for  both 
him  and  yourself. 

"  You  can  let  Uncle  Dudley  know, 
if  you  please,  that  I  have  received 
his  letter,   and   that  he  need  take 
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no  farther  measures  to  get  rid  of 
me — I  will  relieve  him  of  that  trou- 
b.e.  You  need  not  tell  him  if  you 
do  not  choose.     Hereafter  he  may 


find  out  when  he  can,  and  what  he 
chooses  with  regard  to  me. 

"Mary  A.  Bouverie." 


THE  NEGRO  BUREAU. 


The  Negro  Bureau  may  be  likened 
to  a  creature  of  the  centipede  spe- 
cies. Spawned  in  the  slime  of  Mong- 
relism,  it  has  stretched  itself  out 
over  the  land,  distilling  poison  wher- 
ever it  has  a  foothold.  Under  its 
blighting  influences  trade  languish- 
es, and  a  deathly  paralysis  super- 
venes in  every  branch  of  industry. 
Of  the  many  evils  entailed  upon  this 
country  by  Mongrel  rule,  the  Negro 
Bureau  is  the  worst.  Not  that  L  is 
more  corrupt  than  other  branches 
of  the  Government  ;  not  that  the 
thieving,  4)he  roguery,  the  black- 
mailing, exceeds  that  of  other  de- 
departments,  for  that  would  be 
well-nigh  impossible  ;  but  it  strikes 
its  most  vital  and  deadly  blow  at  the 
very  heart  of  our  prosperity,  in  de- 
priving the  South  of  its  laborers, 
whom  it  supports  in  idleness  that 
their  votes  may  be  available  to  the 
leaders  of  the  Mongrel  party. 

Direct  stealing,  filching  from  the 
public  purse,  is  bad  enough  ;  but  it 
affects  the  country  as  a  whole  less 
seriously  than  does  the  Bureau  by 
its  interference  between  the  planter 
and  the  laborer,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  political  alms-house  for 
lazy  negroes  to  be  supported  out  of 
the  earnings  of  industrious  white 
men. 

The  fact  should  be  impressed  upon 


the  laboring  classes  of  the  North, 
that  a  portion  of  their  wages  is  ta- 
ken from  them  to  support  this  Bu- 
reau. And  if  the  shipyards  are 
empty  because  the  diminished  ex- 
ports of  the  South  have  left  thou- 
sands of  tons  of  shipping  idle  ;  if 
there  is  less  demand  for  manufac- 
tured goods  because  the  South  is  not 
able  to  pay  for  them,  they  have  only 
to  thank  the  Bureau  for  it. 

Ask  any  one  who  has  traveled  in 
the  South,  and  who  has  sometimes 
got  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Bureau, 
to  describe  to  you  the  condition  of 
the  negro,  both  under  and  away 
from  its  influence,  and  if  he  be  not 
a  "carpet-bagger,"  and  therefore 
answers  you  truly,  you  will  be  able 
to  judge  how  pernicious  is  this  in- 
fluence— what  untold  wrong  and 
misery  it  has  entailed  upon  the 
country. 

Not  long  since  the  writer  made  a 
tour  through  North- Western  Texas, 
visiting  a  section  free  as  yet  from 
Bureau  poison,  and  the  marked 
change  in  the  condition  of  the  ne- 
gro, as  compared  with  other  sec- 
tions where  Bureau  officials  abound- 
ed, was  evident  at  a  glance.  In  the 
first  place,  there  were  no  idle  ne- 
groes to  be  seen  loafing  about  the 
towns.  The  town  constables  had 
given  the  "  freedmen"  to  understand 
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that  this  would  not  be  permitted, 
and  as  they  had  no  Bureau  to  re- 
sort to  for  rations,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  go  to  work.  In  many 
cases  the  original  hands  had  remain- 
ed on  the  farms  or  plantations,  and 
as  a  rule,  the  share  system  had  been 
adopted.  Immediately  after  the 
close  of  the  war,  some  of  the  negroes, 
better  to  realize  their  freedom,  had 
wandered  off,  but  ere  long  were  glad 
to  return,  and  work  for  their  former 
masters  for  wages,  or  a  share  in  the 
crop.  This,  we  have  every  reason 
to  believe,  would  have  been  the  rule 
over  the  country,  save  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  larger  cities, 
but  for  the  Bureau.  Furthermore, 
there  was  no  disposition  shown  on 
the  part  of  the  planters  to  oppress 
the  negro  in  any  way,  to  defraud 
him  of  his  wages,  or  to  d^aw  him 
into  illiberal  contracts.  And  the 
negro,  not  having  the  devil  at  his 
ear  in  the  guise  of  a  Bureau  official, 
to  poison  him  against  his  employer, 
and  to  rack  his  poor  brain  with  fu- 
tile dreams  of  social  equality,  and 
of  the  honors  and  emoluments  of 
office,  shouldered  the  axe  or  the 
hoe,  or  steered  the  plow  in  happi- 
ness and  contentment.  "  Freedom'* 
and  the  Bureau  had  not  made  him 
a  vagabond ;  and  but  for  his  sudden 
access  of  finery,  and  the  more  fre- 
quent indulgence  in  delicacies  dis- 
pensed at  country  stores,  one  might 
have  doubted  that  the  Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation  had  ever  reached 
him.  The  result  was  that  the  cotton 
crop  promised  to  be,  and  would  have 
been  but  for  drought  and  the  cotton 
worm,  even  larger  in  this  section 
than  it  had  been  in  any  previous 
season. 

We  were  told  by  some   planters 
that  the  negroes  worked  quite  as 


well  as  they  had  done  as  "  slaves," 
and  that  they  were  but  slightly  influ- 
enced by  their  freedom.  By  others, 
that  while  there  was  perhaps  less 
work  done  thin  under  the  old  sys- 
tem, on  the  whole  they  had  little  of 
which  to  complain.  Such  is  the 
condi;ion  of  the  negro  when  beyond 
the  influence  of  the  Bureau. 

Of  the  "Bureau-nigger,"  almost 
enough  has  been  said  and  written. 
He  is  not  so  pleasing  a  subject  that 
we  need  linger  over  him  ;  and  the 
odor  he  leaves  in  our  nostrils  is  not 
at  all  similar  to  those  borne  on 
spice-laden  gales  from  Araby  the 
Blest.  Enough  to  say  that  he  has 
been  transformed  from  a  producing 
laborer  into  a  consuming  vagabond, 
a  mere  voting  machine  for  the  Mon- 
grel party.  He  swells  the  numbers 
of  Mongrel  mass-meetings  ;  he  car- 
ries torches,  banners  and  transpa- 
rencies in  "  black-and-tan"  Conven- 
tions to  make  laws  for  white  men, 
for  men  and  women  of  wealth,  in- 
telligence and  refinement — he,  an 
ignorant,  demoralized,  national  pau- 
per— and  he  goes  to  the  elections 
and  votes  the  Mongrel  ticket  "early 
and  often."  "What  need  to  work  ? 
The  Bureau  will  feed  him.  Then, 
you  know,  he  is  entitled  to  "forty 
acres,  a  cow,  and  a  mule."  All  the 
white  office-holders,  from  the  Presi- 
dent down,  are  to  be  ousted,  and 
his  turn,  and  the  turn  of  his  black 
brethren,  will  come.  Under  such 
circumstances,  it  would  be  absurd 
for  him  to  handle  a  hoe  or  hold  the 
plow. 

"  Let  de  white  folks  take  dere  turn 
now  ;  nigger  gwine  to  be  boss,"  saya 
the  newly  enfranchised  "  man  and 
brother  ;"  and  the  declaration  is  ap- 
plauded to  the  echo  by  Bureau  offi- 
cials,  carpet-baggers,    and   all    the 
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mean  white  men  who  have  come 
South  to  "watch  and  prey.'*  It  is, 
indeed,  a  mere  echo,  on  the  part  of 
the  negro,  of  the  ideas  which  have 
been  hammered  into  his  woolly  head 
by  the  Mongrelites. 

Evils  are  progressive  rather  than 
retrogressive,  when  they  have  re- 
ceived a  sufficient  impetus  ;  and  the 
Bureau,  in  transforming  the  negro 
into  a  worthless  vagabond,  a  mere 
voting  machine,  has  opened  the  door 
to  something  more.  Not  only  have 
large  numbers  of  negroes  ceased  to 
be  laborers,  and  become  a  dead 
weight  upon  the  nation,  but  they 
have  become  destructive.  AVhat  a 
correspondent  says  of  Texas,  in  the 
following  paragraph,  is  also  true  of 
many  of  her  sister  States  : 

"  The  negroes  will  not  work,  will  not 
raise  hogs  or  stock  of  any  kind,  but  de- 
pend upon  killing  and  eating  what  the 
white  people  have.  Here  in  the  Brasos 
swamp,  where  hogs  increase  with  the  least 
attention,  and  where,  a  year  ago,  thousands 
of  them  roamed,  now  scarcely  a  dozen  can 
be  found  by  diligent  search.  The  same 
can  be  said  of  the  cattle." 

Meanwhile,  the  negroes  are  hold- 
ing mass  meetings  for  the  purpose 
of  demanding  exorbitant  wages  from 
the  people  they  are  robbing ;  and 
at  these  meetings  the  most  incen- 
diary speeches  are  made  by  negro 
orators  and  their  white  coadjutors. 
The  following  extracts  are  from 
speeches  by  negro  orators,  at  a  mass 
meeting  in  Albany,  Georgia  : 

"  White  man  knows  de  danger  of  hungry 
niggers  ;  if  they  can't  get  work,  and  the 
money  is  out,  and  bread  is  out,  we'll  raise 
a  hungry  cry  in  this  country,  and  then  is 
the  times  cf  danger."         *         *        *         * 

"'Spose  you  do  get  hungry,  there  are 
not  ginger  cakes  enough  in  this  here  town 
to  last  three  we  ks,  and  there  are  a  heap  of 
cows  yet  roaming  about  the  black  man  can 
kill  with  these  old  muskets  that  the  store- 


keepers had  sold  him  for  three  dollars. 
Better  not  trust  the  niggers  with  sham 
muskets,  white  folks,  for  now  you  see  that 
he  can  find  themselves  wi;h  them  same 
muskets.  The  whites  knows  all  this,  and 
mo i  e  too.  He  knows  that  you  hungry  nig- 
gers will  kill  his  mules  and  eat  them  be- 
fore you  will  starve,  or  work  for  le  s  than 
your  due,  and  he  will  give  in  yet,  and  the 
wagon  will  soon  come  along,  and  '  we'll  all 
take  a  ride. '  " 

The  planters  have  nothing  left 
now  but  their  mules  and  milch  cows; 
and  if  the  negroes  happen  to  get 
hungry  during  their  impatient  wait- 
ing in  idleness  for  "  high  wages," 
these,  too,  will  be  devoureJ. 

In  this  connection,  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  relate  a  prediction  which  a 
correspondent  of  the  New  Orleans 
Picayune  heard  Mr.  "JR.  L.  Tanner, 
of  Rapides  Parish,  La.,  make  at  his 
house  in  1862  : 

"  He  then  apprehended  that  the  Confe- 
deracy would  fail,  and  that  emancipalion 
would  follow.  On  one  occasion  he  to  d  his 
own  negroes  that  he  ex  'ected  they  would 
be  made  free  by  the  Yankees,  'and  then,' 
said  he,  « what  will  you  do  ?'  « Oh  !  well, 
massa,  if  we  ever  gits  free  we's  gwine  to 
work  and  try  to  live  like  white  folks  !' 
'No,'  says  he,  'you  never  will  work  unless 
somebody  forces  you  to  do  it.  Negroes 
are  naturally  lazy,  idle  and  thievish.  But 
you  love  to  eat,  and  eat  you  will,  let  it  cost 
what  it  will.  You  will  first  kill  and  eat  all 
the  hogs  in  the  country,  then  you  will  kill 
and  eat  all  the  cattle,  then  you  will  kill  and 
eat  all  the  mules  and  horses,  for  ycu  are 
naturally  iond  of  meat ;  you  are  carnivo- 
rous. Then  after  doing  all  this,  you  still 
will  not  work — what  will  you  do?'  'Don't 
know,  massa.'  'Well,  I  know;  you  will 
turn  in  then,  the  stron  *  ones  against  the 
weak  ones,  and  you  will  devour  one  ano- 
ther, for  you  are  naturally  cannibals  !  and 
you  wdl  exterminate  your  race  here,  and 
then  we  will  have  peace. '  " 

This  prophecy  has  been  fulfilled 
in  all  save  one  particular.  ~\Ve  care 
not  how  soon  it  is  completely  veri- 
fied.    And  if    the    negroes,    when 
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they  reach  the  cannibalistic  period, 
which  cannot  be  far  off,  will  only 
consent  to  eat  up  the  Bureau  offi- 
cials, we  shall  think  that  they  (the 
negroes,)  ha^e  not  lived  in  vain. 

Again  we  repeat  that  this  Negro 
Bureau  is  the  greatest  curse  the 
Mongrel  party  has  entailed  on  this 
country.     The  injury  it  has  done  is 


incalculable.  It  is  still  doing  its 
evil  work.  Let  no  exertions  be 
spared,  therefore,  to  hasten  the  day 
when  both  it  and  the  destructive 
party  which  brought  it  into  exist- 
ence shall  be  swept  away  before  the 
fast-rising  storm  of  popular  indig- 
nation. 

0.  A.  P. 
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The  Battle  of  Fredericksburg, 
which  had  resulted  so  disastrously 
to  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  '  he 
Federal  cause,  the  last  grand  effort 
of  the  enemy  to  recover  from  the 
defeats  and  disasters  of  the  Spring 
and  Summer  campaigns,  was  over. 
Comparative  quiet  once  more  reign- 
ed along  the  lines  of  the  Eappahan- 
nock.  The  same  sun  which  saw  the 
armed  and  eager  host  of  General 
Burnside  cross  the  Rappahannock 
to  do  battle  for  "  the  Union,"  (i.  e.t 
"  the  nigger,")  saw  also  their  defeat 
and  overthrow.  The  effort  to  re- 
trieve the  falling  fortunes  of  the  Fe- 
deral cause,  and  re-establish  the 
blasted  reputations  of  its  military 
champions,  had  resulted  in  adding 
another  name  to  the  already  long 
list  of  disgraced  commanders.  The 
attempt,  folly  as  it  was  then,  to 
break  down  the  military  bulwark 
which  the  infant  Confederacy  had 
established  in  Virginia,  in  the  per- 
sons of  its  heroic  little  army  and 
brave     commanders,     had     added 


another  name,  and  another  plan 
to  the  list  of  Confederate  suc- 
cesses. The  "southern  cross"  still 
flew  gaily  to  the  breeze,  upheld  by 
strong  arms  and  stout  hearts.  Tet 
while  the  glad  tidings  of  victory  and 
success  flashed  along  the  telegraphic 
wires  throughout  our  poor  coun- 
try, and  caused  the  nation's  heart 
to  leap  with  joy  at  the  prowess  of 
her  sons,  it  carried  also  sorrow  and 
pain  to  many  an  humble  cottage 
where  dwelt  the  poor,  yet  loving 
wife  and  mother,  who  had  sent  her 
all  to  do  her  country's  battle.  How 
nobly  and  how  well  those  sons  had 
done  their  duty,  the  long  lists  of 
dead  and  dying  could  show,  and 
throughout,  the  country  mourned 
the  loss  of  many  a  "  gallant  knight 
and  squire."  They  fell  where  only 
brave  men  fall,  and  though  mourn- 
ing them,  they  were  given  gladly 
and  cheerfully  to  the  cause  ;  sacri- 
fices were  needed,  and  we  gave  such 
as  no  other  people  ever  offered  be- 
fore— our  best  and  bravest. 
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The  military  aspect  of  affairs  had 
changed  but  little,  despite  the  heroic 
devotion  and  deeds  of  Northern  Vir- 
ginia, at  the  close  of  the  memorable 
year  1862.  Victories  had  been  gain- 
ed, even  more  signal  than  the  one 
solemnized  on  the  13th  of  December; 
a  small  strip  of  country  had  been 
reclaimed  from  northern  dominion 
and  rule  ;  the  numerous  and  despe- 
rate assaults  of  the  enemy,  accom- 
panied, as  many  of  them  were,  by 
deeds  of  horror  and  shame,  had 
thus  far  been  successfully  repulsed 
and  punished.  No  tangible  advan- 
tage, however,  had  beon  secured, 
and  the  heavy  drain  upon  the  mo- 
dest resources  of  men  and  means 
were  commencing  to  "  tell"  upon  us. 
The  season,  however,  for  the  prose- 
cution of  warlike  operations  in  the 
field  had  closed,  and  both  combat- 
ants rejoiced  at  the  period  of  rest 
and  comparative  quiet  which  now 
lay  before  them,  but  prudently  com- 
menced preparing  for  the  ensuing 
campaign,  which,  though  to  us  open- 
ing with  such  a  brilliant  success,  ne- 
vertheless was  to  clothe  the  country 
in  mourning  for  the  death  of  its 
greatest  and  best  chieftain. 

The  Army  of  Northern  Virginia, 
after  the  army  had  been  graciously 
permitted  to  retire  across  the  Rappa- 
hannock, and  had  given  convincing 
proofs  of  his  inability  and  want  of 
desire  to  annoy  the  Confederates, 
was  distributed  in  convenient  and 
comfortable  camps  along  the  south 
bank  of  the  Rappahannock,  and  was 
as  rapidly  as  possible  placed  in  win- 
ter quarters.  The  great  and  ne- 
cessary work  of  reorganizing  the 
army,  and  placing  it  in  a  fit  condi- 
tion successfully  to  meet  the  antici- 
pated advance  of  the  enemy  during 
the  coming  spring,  which  had  been 


commenced  under  so  many  difficul- 
ties of  both  time  and  place  in  the 
Shenandoah  Valley,  and  int  rrupted 
by  the  call  to  arms  at  Fredericks- 
burg, was  now  continued  with  all 
the  industry  and  perseverance  which 
General  Jackson,  the  model  of  both, 
could  infuse  by  example  and  pre- 
cept into  the  various  staff  depart- 
ments. Despite  his  increased  rank — 
for  he  had  now  been  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  Lieutenant-General — 
his  labors  were  performed  with  none 
the  less  assiduity  and  exactitude, 
and  having  the  weight  of  care  and 
anxiety  attendant  upon  the  move- 
ments, and  results  attempted  and 
obtained,  removed  from  his  shoul- 
ders by  the  present  temporary  ces- 
sation of  hostilities,  they  were  per- 
formed with  even  more  exactitude 
and  precision,  and  hence  gave  the 
greater  promise  for  the  future. 

Tha  headquarters  of  the  2nd 
corps,  Lieutenant-General  Jackson 
commanding,  were  established  near 
Moss  Neck,  at  the  Corbin  House, 
some  ten  miles  below  Fredericks- 
burg, while  his  command  stretched 
as  far  down  the  river  as  Port  RoyaL 
Pleasantly  situated  on  the  crest  of 
one  of  the  series  of  hills,  which  fol- 
lowing the  course  of  the  stream,  yet 
generally  receding  from  it,  save  at 
isolated  points,  leave  wide  and  flat 
fields  and  meadows  at  their  foot, 
and  surrounded  by  a  wide  grove  of 
forest  trees,  from  among  which  peep- 
ed forth  the  old  mansion,  "  Old 
Jack"  sought  to  recuperate  from  his 
year's  campaign,  and  prepare  for  the 
coming  struggle.  Old  mansions, 
which  had  been  honored  by  the  pre- 
sence of  such  men  as  "Washington 
and  Randolph,  Baylard  and  Ber- 
nard, and  Seddon,  good  old  names 
of  the  olden  times,  dotted  the  coun- 
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try  around.  A  huge  change  had 
now  come  over  this  land,  for  fair  it 
was  in  spite  of  the  ravages  of  a  more 
than  brutal  foe  and  the  monotonous 
influences  of  winter.  Crossed  and 
recrossed  by  roads  long  and  straight, 
and  fringed  on  either  side  with 
beautiful  cedars,  which  disappeared 
as  if  by  magic  to  form  part  of  some 
defensive  work,  or  supply  firewood 
for  the  troops,  the  once  fair  fields 
were  sadly  showing  the  traces  of  the 
brutal  genius  of  war.  Huge  open- 
ings made  in  the  woods  which  ever 
and  anon  covered  the  line  of  the 
hills  to  make  room  for  the  rapidly 
accumulating  habitations  of  the 
troops,  or  place  some  powerful  bat- 
tery ;  long  lines  of  breastworks  lin- 
ing the  foot  of  the  hills,  crossing 
the  open  ground,  or  flanking  some 
battery  on  the  crest  of  the  hills,  the 
glimmer  of  muskets  and  pro'.ruding 
muzzle  of  a  gun,  from  which,  at  a 
moment's  warning,  death  and  des- 
truction might  be  vomited  upon  an 
advancing  enemy — all  betokened  the 
presence  of  the  foe. 

As  he  was  himself,  so  were  Gene- 
ral Jackson's  quarters.  Occupying 
an  outbuilding  off  from  the  main 
edifice,  which  in  former  and  better 
times  had  subserved  the  functions  of 
an  office,  where  the  proprietor  mi.rht 
privately  meet  his  friends  and  bro- 
ther planters,  and  talk  of  busi- 
ness or  pleasure  ;  the  walls  filled 
with  pictures  representing  favorite 
sporting  scenes,  races  and  cock- 
fights, or  some  local  favorite 
who  had  won  renown  on  the  race 
track  or  cockpit — a  few  well-filled 
book  cases,  flanked  with  huge  piles 
of  antiquated  newspapers,  a  well- 
worn  sofa,  a  table  and  couple  of 
chairs ;  such  was  the  interior  of 
General  Jackson's  temp  >rary  domi- 


cile. In  the  neighboring  grove,  on 
the  slope  of  the  hi  1,  a  half  dozen 
white  tents,  and  a  solitary  sentry 
before  his  door,  was  all  that  be- 
tokened the  outward  presence  of 
the  corps  commander.  Seated  quiet- 
ly at  the  table,  filled  with  papers  of 
most  promiscuous  contents,  the 
General  might  be  found,  frequently 
discussing  the,  to  him,  ever  interest- 
ing topic  of  religion,  or  advising 
upon  some  plan  of  campaign  or  im- 
provement in  the  comfort  and  con- 
dition of  the  troops. 

As  if  conscious  that  his  end  was 
fast  approaching,  during  the  quiet 
winter  months  General  Jackson  em- 
ployed himself  with  the  writing  and 
revision  of  the  reports  of  his  ope- 
rations. Again  he  lived  over  the 
scenes  and  incidents  of  his  former 
successes,  and  upon  which  mainly 
will  be  based  his  claims  to  rank 
among  the  foremost  of  Generals. 
The  gathering  and  placing  together 
of  facts  was  entrusted  to  Lieut.-Col. 
Faulkner,  A.  A.  G.,  while  he  him- 
self lately  only  revised  and  correct- 
ed them.  Being  a  "  matter-of-fact" 
man  himself,  though  by  no  means 
adverse  to  a  handsomely  finished 
literary  composition,  he  merely  liked 
it,  and  used  it  to  bring  out  the 
truth,  with  him  a  jewel  above  all 
price,  more  forcibly  and  strongly. 
His  reports  will,  by  the  future  histo- 
rian, be  sought  for  with  avidity,  as 
he  will  know  that  T.  J.  Jackson  ne- 
ver signed  his  name  to  any  report 
but  was  strictly  true,  and  hence  are 
models  of  their  kind,  and  worthy  of 
all  imitation. 

Though  thus  engaged,  he  was  by 
no  means  adverse  or  unwilling  to 
appear' in  the  society  of  his  brother 
officers,  though  rather  preferring  to 
be   left   undisturbed     No  one  who 
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saw  it  will  perhaps  forget  the  review 
held  by  General  Stuart  of  a  brigade 
of  cavalry,  in  the  low  grounds  in 
front  of  Moss  Neck  during  the  win- 
ter. Of  course,  from  all  the  quar- 
ters of  the  army  came  the  inquisi- 
tion, and  those  fond  of  seeing  any 
military  pageant.  Generals  of  all 
sizes  and  dimensions  were  gathered 
around  the  battle  flag  which  had 
been  carried  by  Stuart  through  so 
many  engagements,  while  next  to  it 
fluttered  gaily  in  the  breeze  the 
headquarter  flag  of  General  Lee. 
General  Jackson,  attired  for  once  in 
a  handsome  new  uniform,  a  gift  of 
the  gallant  Stuart,  his  head  covered 
no  longer  by  the  sunburnt  and  bat- 
tle-stained small  cap,  but  replaced 
by  a  handsome  cap  given  him  by 
the  same  kind  donor  to  whom  he 
owed  the  rich  caparisons  of  his  staid 
"  old  sorrel"  horse,  formed  the  cen- 
ter of  a  gay  and  glittering  group. 
It  was  seldom  the  sight-seer  had  had 
such  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
famous  chiefs  of  the  army  of  North- 
ern Virginia  together.  Only  one 
was  wanting  to  make  the  group 
complete,  General  Longstreet ;  and 
as  regiment  after  regiment  passed 
by,  the  cheers  that  rent  the  air  from 
the  throats  of  these  brave  horse- 
men, gave  promise  of  the  deeds  they 
would  do  when  brought  face  to  face 
with  the  enemies  of  their  country. 

The  great  work  of  reorganizing 
the  army,  made  necessary  and  re- 
quisite by  the  ravages  which  death 
had  caused  in  its  ranks,  and  the 
knowledge  that  the  foe  was  bending 
every  energy  to  encompass  our  over- 
throw, and  which  had  been  inter- 
rupted by  the  call  to  arms  at  Fre- 
dericksburg, was  now  continued 
with  increased  vigor,   and  received, 


in  all  its  departments,  the  personal 
attention  of  the  General  and  his 
staff.  The  lines  occupied  by  the 
troops,  stretching  over  such  a  con- 
siderable length,  as  before  indicated, 
were,  through  the  exertions  of  our 
engineer  officers,  soon  rendered  even 
more  formidable  than  nature  had 
made  them,  and  guarded  as  they 
were  by  men  who  had  been  tried  and 
not  yet  found  wanting,  promised  us 
a  more  quiet  winter  than  had  been 
supposed,  judging  from  the  extracts 
from  northern  papers,  which  would 
occasionally  find  their  way  into  our 
lines,  despite  Federal  vigilance  and 
orders  to  the  contrary.  If  free- 
dom from  fighting  might  be  called 
quiet,  the  army  of  Virginia  certainly 
was  most  quiet.  Though  comforta- 
bly housed  and  sheltered  while  in 
camp,  the  constant  tour  of  duty  was 
most  heavy  on  the  men.  What  be- 
tween furnishing  details  for  picket- 
ing, camp  guards,  patrols,  fatigue 
parties  and  drilling,  the  men  were 
seldom  off  duty,  and  to  make  their 
discomfort  greater,  a  lack  of  food 
was  commencing  to  tell  upon  them. 
Breadstuff's  were  in  sufficient  abun- 
dance throughout  the  country,  as 
also  meat,  yet,  from  some  cause  or 
another,  the  supplies  of  the  army 
were  seldom  equal  to  the  demand, 
and  hence  a  diminution  of  rations 
had  to  be  resorted  to.  Though 
grumbling  occasionally,  and  passing 
their  "  well- wishes"  upon  the  heads 
of  the  delinquent  commissaries  and 
quartermasters,  without  for  a  mo- 
ment enquiring  into  the  causes  of 
such  shortcomings,  they  neverthe- 
less bore  their  privations  as  men 
seldom  do.  Sufficient  for  them  to 
know  that  "Old  Jack"  was  still  with 
them,  and  that  if  the  evil  complain- 
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ed  of  could  be  remedied,  he  would 
do  it,  they  continued  at  their  posts, 
and  did  their  duty  faithfully. 

Thus  passed  on  the  winter,  and 
spring  was  rapidly  approaching. 
Upon  the  removal  of  General  Burn- 
side  from  the  command  of  the  army 
of  the  Potomac  (his  friends  say  at 
his  own  solicitation),  Major-General 
Joe  Hooker  succeeded  to  the  com- 
mand, with  much  pomp  and  firing 
of  guns.  The  time  was  fast  ap- 
proaching when  he  was  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  establishing  the 
truthfulness  of  those  military  max- 
ims he  had  studied  out  for  himself, 
and  proclaimed  to  the  world;  he 
would  also  show  to  the  benighted 
heads  at  Washington  that  he  really 
was  what  he  had  so  long  and 
persistently  claimed  for  himself 
through  his  friends — a  great  Gene- 
ral. Had  he  not  boisterously  de- 
clared his  ability  to  do  what  others 
had  failed  to  do?  Had  he  not 
scoffed  at  McGlellan  and  his  succes- 
sors, as  being  incompetent  for  the 
task  assigned  them  ?  He  was  now 
to  be  tested  on  a  ground  of  his  own 
choosing,  with  an  army  of  his  own 
formation,  and  at  a  time  selected  by 
himself. 

Shrill  and  clear  rang  out  the  first 
bugle  notes  of  the  coming  fray 
from  the  banks  of  the  upper  Rap- 
pahannock  on  the  17th  of  March. 
General  Averill  had  been  sent,  with 
a  force  of  from  2,500  to  3,000  cav- 
alry, to  make  an  extensive  raid 
upon  the  lines  of  communication  of 
General  Lee,  and  had  crossed  the 
river  at  Kelley's  Ford,  bent  on  his 
trip  of  destruction.  He  was  not 
destined  to  proceed  very  far,  for, 
being  met  by  General  Fitz  Lee,  with 
some  eight  hundred  men,  his  fur- 
ther  advance    was    so    obstinately 


contested,  and  the  conflict  so 
bloody,  that,  after  "  spending  the 
day"  in  his  fruitless  effort,  he  re- 
crossed  the  river  with  heavy  loss, 
while  the  prestige  of  the  first  vic- 
tory in  the  now  opened  campaign 
remained  with  the  Confederates. 
If  success  in  the  first  engagement 
foreshadowed  the  greater  success  at 
Chancellorsville,  the  death  of  the 
gallant  Major  John  Pelham — the 
gallant  Pelham  of  many  a  report, 
and  whose  loss  as  an  artillerist  was 
irreparable — may  be  assumed  as  an 
omen  calling  for  a  greater  sacrifice 
upon  the  latter  occasion. 

General  Pleasanton,  to  whom  the 
command  of  the  Federal  cavalry 
had  been  entrusted,  anxious  to  re- 
cover the  laurels  lost  by  Averill  in 
his  encounter  with  Fitz  Lee  in  his 
attempted  raid  in  March,  had  given 
his  subordinates  to  understand,  in 
plain  terms,  that  much  was  expect- 
ed from  them,  and,  during  the  early 
part  of  April,  had  made  persistent 
and  untiring  efforts  to  break 
through  the  Confederate  cavalry 
cordon,  and  penetrate  into  Culpep- 
per county,  for  the  purpose  of  gain- 
ing information,  and  thus,  in  a 
measure,  unmasking  General  Lee's 
position  and  probable  intentions. 
The  Confederate  cavalry,  under  the 
indefatigable  Stuart,  met  them, 
however,  successfully  at  every  point 
at  which  a  crossing  was  attempted 
from  United  States  Ford  to  the 
upper  waters  of  the  Rappahannock, 
and  effectually  foiled  Pleasanton's 
designs.  Up  to  the  time  when 
Genaral  Hooker,  despite  his  lack  of 
information,  fairly  put  his  army  in 
motion,  little  or  no  information  re- 
garding General  Lee's  positions, 
movements  or  designs  was  gained 
by  the  enemy  which  proved  of  any 
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value,  and  it  may  be  declared  in  ail 
truth  that  this  great  force  of  cav- 
alry, raised  and  equipped  as  it  was 
at  so  much  trouble  and  expense, 
had  thus  far  proved  itself  anything 
else  but  useful.  The  Confederate 
forces,  disposed  with  but  slight  al- 
teration from  wrhat  they  had  been 
at  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  the 
extreme  left  flank  was  rightly  re- 
garded as  the  most  vulnerable  point, 
and  hence  one  which  General 
Hooker  would  seek  to  gain,  and 
thus  force  General  Lee  from  his  as- 
sumed position,  and  oblige  him  to 
a  retrograde  movement.  Extreme 
vigilance  was,  therefore,  enjoined 
upon  the  cavalry  commanders,  and 
its  great  chief,  with  his  customary 
energy,  foresight  and  prudence, 
left  no  avenue  of  approach  un- 
guarded. No  sooner  had  the  Fede- 
ral army  been  put  in  motion  on  the 
upper  waters  of  the  river,  than  the 
fact  was  made  known  to  General 
Lee.  The  infantry  commands  dur- 
ing these  latter  six  weeks  had  also 
been  kept  in  a  constant  state  of 
mobility,  to  be  able  to  receive  and 
sustain  the  cavalry,  and  act  as  a 
check  upon  the  designs  of  the 
enemy. 

During  the  winter,  General  Long- 
street,  with  his  command,  had  been 
dispatched  to  Southeastern  Virginia, 
and  his  presence  in  front  of  Suf- 
folk was  a  fact  well  known  to  Gene- 
ral Hooker.  The  supposition  of 
the  continued  absence  of  General 
Longstreet  was  probably  the  first 
cause  which  induced  General 
Hooker  to  make  a  trial  of  strength 
with  the  Confederate  commander, 
believing  he  had  only  a  small  army 
of  some  forty  thousand  men  to 
contend  against,  under  the  imme- 
diate command  of  General  Jackson. 


Thus  the  movement,  by  which  it 
was  thought  to  crush  "  the  rebel- 
lion," commenced. 

The  preparations  of  the  Federal 
commander  being  complete,  and 
the  time,  as  he  thought,  propitious, 
rendered  so  by  a  large  reduction  of 
his  adversary's  means  of  resistance, 
the  grand  Army  of  the  Potomac 
was  set  in  motion  on  the  26th  of 
April.  The  plan  of  maneuvre,  which, 
had  cost  so  much  head-breaking, 
and  which,  in  a  great  measure,  had 
been  foreseen,  appeared  to  be  about 
thus :  General  Hooker  had  deter- 
mined upon  detaching  the  cavalry 
from  his  command,  and  dispatching 
it  upon  another  grand  raid  upon 
the  railroads  immediately  connect- 
ing General  Lee  with  Richmond, 
and  thus  prevent  reinforcements 
from  being  hurried  to  him  upon 
the  fact  of  General  Hooker's  cross- 
ing becoming  known.  General 
Longstreet  was  still  presumed  to  be 
absent  from  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia,  and,  knowing  what  a  va- 
luable acquisition  General  Long- 
street  himself  and  his  splendid 
corps  would  be  to  General  Lee  in 
this  emergency,  this  cavalry  raid 
was  intended  to  prevent  the  arrival 
of  these  troops,  by  destroying  the 
Virginia  Central  Railroad,  and,  if 
possible,  the  Richmond  and  Fred- 
ericksburg road  also,  and  thus  se- 
cure an  easy  victory,  with  his  large 
and  well-appointed  army,  over  the 
reduced  and  "  dispirited"  force  of 
General  Lee.  It  was  furthermore 
decided  to  divide  the  Federal  army 
into  two  unequal  portions,  which, 
operating  from  two  sides  upon  the 
Confederate  linos,  would  either 
cause  the  Confederate  force  to  be 
brought  under  and  between  two 
fires,    or    cause   them   to   evae::  -*-: 
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their  lines,  and  retreat  towards 
some  new  point  from  which  resist- 
ance might  be  made  available.  The 
larger  portion,  consisting  of  the 
Fifth,  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Corps, 
was  said  to  be  under  General 
Hooker's  immediate  command, 
while  the  First,  Third  and  Sixth 
were  placed  under  the  gallant 
Sedgwick.  General  Sedgwick's  im- 
mediate instructions  appeared  to  be 
to  prevent  a  remo\al  of  the  Con- 
federate troops  in  front  of  Freder- 
icksburg, because,  by  so  doing,  the 
flanking  and  raiding  column  of 
General  Stoneman  would  be  munh 
endangered,  and  might  come  to 
grief,  as  also  that  thereby  the  Con- 
federates would  be  getting  out  of 
the  trap  so  cunningly  laid  and 
planned  for  them.  General  Stuart, 
to  whom  too  much  credit  cannot  be 
ascribed  for  the  prompt  manner 
with  which  he  communicated  all  in- 
telligence of  the  enemy's  move- 
ments, and  the  efficiency  with  which 
he  sought  to  harrass  and  embarrass 
their  movements,  soon  fathomed 
the  enemy's  designs.  Concentrat- 
ing his  cavalry  in  front  of  Kelley's 
Ford,  he  continued  observing  their 
movements,  and  transmitted  the  in- 
telligence to  General  Lee.  General 
"W.  H.  F.  Lee  was  ordered  to  watch 
the  movements  of  General  Stone- 
man,  who  was  rapidly  advancing  to- 
wards Rapidan  Station,  on  the 
Orange  and  Alexandria  Railroad. 
General  Stuart  fell  back  slowly  be- 
fore the  advancing  Federal  column 
until  he  came  upon  the  right  wing 
of  the  army  under  General  Lee. 
The  information  gathered,  and  the 
p  ans  of  General  Hooker  having 
developed  themselves  sufficiently  to 
be  understood,  rendered  changes 
on    the    part   of    the    Confederate 


troops  necessary,  and,  late  on  the 
night  of  the  29fch,  General  Jackson 
received  orders  to  move,  with  three 
divisions  of  his  corps  ( Major-Gen e- 
ral  A.  P.  Hill's,  Major-General  D. 
H.  Hill's,  commanded  by  Brigadier- 
General  Rhodes,  and  Major-General 
Trimble's,  commanded  by  Brigadier- 
General  Colston),  to  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Chancellorsville,  leaving  the 
Fourth  Division,  Major-Gen  eral 
Swell's,  but  commanded  by  B  iga- 
dier-General  Early,  in  possession  of 
the  Confederate  lines,  in  front  of 
Fredericksburg.  General  Jackson, 
with  his  command,  to  which  Ander- 
son's division  and  two  brigades  of 
M'Law's  division  had  been  tempo- 
rarily attached  at  the  "  Tabernacle 
Church,"  pushed  forward,  and,  when 
near  Chancellorsville,  became  hotly 
engaged  with  his  advance.  Find- 
ing the  enemy  too  strongly  pro- 
tected from  an  immediate  assault 
by  the  density  of  the  timber  and 
brush,  and  made  more  so  by  the 
felling  of  trees  and  interlacing  of 
their  bows  and  branches,  and  more- 
over, the  day  being  already  far 
spent  without  his  having  obtained 
the  exact  information  of  the  ene- 
my's forces  and  disposition,  decided 
upon  ordering  a  halt,  to  "  close  up" 
preparatory  to  the  work  of  the 
morrow,  and  to  rest.  A  night 
march — a  heavy  one  too  (the  first 
of  the  season) — is  at  anytime  fa- 
tiguing and  harrassing  to  troops, 
and  coming,  as  this  one  did,  with 
the  troops  fresh  from  their  winter 
quarters,  they  needed  rest;  more- 
over, the  work  of  the  morrow  would 
need  men  fresh  and  hearty,  for  it 
portended  no  play,  but  earnest, 
hard  work. 

During  the  evening  General  Lee 
arrived,    and    a    consultation    was 
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immediately  held  as  soon  as  the  re- 
quisite officers  could  be  assembled. 
The  position  of  the  opposing  forces, 
and  the  general  condition  of  affairs 
was  such,  that  the  utmost  sagacity, 
promptness  and  good  generalship 
was  requisite  to  insure  a  defeat  of 
the  enemy,  and  equalize  the  supe- 
riority which  he  possessed  both  in 
numbers  and  position.  Chancel- 
lorsville  had  been  occupied  by 
General  Hooker  with  the  main  body 
of  his  army,  while  General  Sedg- 
wick continued  threatening  the 
Confederate  position  at  and  near 
Fredericksburg ;  it  was  a  point 
where  the  main  road  from  United 
States  Mine  Ford  joins  the  Orange 
and  Fredericksburg  Plank  Road, 
between  Fredericksburg  and  Ger- 
manna  Ford.  He  had  formed  his 
line  of  battle,  which  roughly  re- 
sembled two  adjoining  sides  of  a 
square,  with  the  salient  angle  to- 
wards the  enemy.  His  right  rested 
on,  and  ranged  along,  the  Plank 
Road,  on  a  line  nearly,  east  and 
west,  while  his  left  extended  to- 
wards the  river  in  his  rear,  and 
covering,  in  a  measure,  the  ap- 
proaches to  United  States  Mine 
Ford.  The  old  Chancellor  House, 
which  gives  the  name  to  the  locali- 
ty, was  the  salient  of  his  line.  The 
dense,  and  sometimes  almost  im- 
penetrable, timber  had  been  felled 
in  front  of  his  lines,  so  as  to  form 
an  almost  impassable  abattis,  while 
in  rear  were  erected  elaborate  and 
formidable  breastworks — sometimes 
three  and  four  lines  deep — for  h.s 
numerous  and  well-appointed  in- 
fantry. Behind  these,  sometimes 
among  them,  and,  indeed,  wherever 
the  position  would  allow  of  it,  the 
hills  bristled  with  his  innumerable 
and     splendid     artillery.        Taking 


everything  into  consideration,  Gen- 
eral Hooker's  position,  naturally  a 
strong  one,  was  rendered  impreg- 
nable from  a  direct  assault,  and  the 
design  of  storming  it  was  readily 
and  speedily  abandoned.  General 
Jackson's  suggestion  to  attack  on 
General  Hooker's  right  flank,  wh:ch 
promised  a  better  and  greater 
chance  of  success,  provided  the 
troops  could  be  brought  into  an 
effective  position  without  the  de- 
sign beirg  discovered  by  the  enemy, 
was  assented  to.  The  elaborate  de- 
fences erected  by  General  Hooker's 
chief  engineer,  Geneial  Benham, 
would  thus  be  rendered  useless,  save 
as  "  mantraps,"  and  reversing  their 
plan  of  battle,  force  them,  if  they 
fought  at  all,  to  fight  faced  to  the 
rear,  and  at  a  terrible  and  fatal  dis- 
advantage. 

The  great  point  in  General  Jack- 
son's character  was  the  promptness, 
energy  and  pertinacity  with  wThich 
he  followed  up  an  idea  to  its  execu- 
tion. He  was  untiring  in  allowing 
no  means  to  be  unused  or  neglected 
which  would  render  assistance  to 
him,  in  the  remotest  degree,  and 
make  success  a  foregone  conclusion. 
To  think  was  to  do — to  do,  to  win  ! 
An  old  and  unused  turnpike  joins 
the  Plank  Road  not  far  from  the 
old  "  Wilderness"  Church,  and  the 
Federal  line  reached  to  near  this 
point.  His  design  was  to  attack  on 
this  road — first,  to  move  the  enemy, 
as  he  expressed  it,  by  a  rapid  and 
strong  attack,  force  them  in  as 
much  disorder  as  an  unexpected, 
sudden  and  supported  att-.ck  was 
capable  of  u^on  their  reserves ; 
then,  swinging  to  the  left,  possess 
himself  of  United  States  Ford  and 
its  approaches — thus  cutting  Gene- 
ral Hooker  off  from  it  and  his  sup- 
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ply  trains,  which  were  supposed  to 
be  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Ba- 
pidan  River,  and  camped  some- 
where near  Stevensburg. 

General  Howard,  commanding 
the  Eleventh  Corps,  occupied  the 
right  flank  of  the  Army  of  the  Po- 
tomac. The  movement  on  the 
part  of  General  Jackson  required 
extreme  delicacy  of  manipulation 
and  execution  to  insure  success. 
"Without  a  decided  advantage  gain- 
ed on  his  part,  General  Hooker 
wrould  have  succeeded  in  his  endea- 
vors, and  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia  would  have  ceased  to  exist. 
This  movement,  so  bold,  and  so 
perfectly  unexpected  (as  was  al- 
ways the  case  with  General  Jack- 
son's point  and  object  of  attack, 
for  he  seldom  defended  himself 
when  left  to  his  own  resources) 
had  not  yet  been  intimated  to  the 
Federals;  and  now  that  tli3  troops 
had  come  almost  into  collision — 
though  not  a  shot  had  been  fired 
yet — the  presence  of  such  a  body  of 
Confederate  troops  was  not  even 
suspected.  Indeed,  General  How- 
ard was  endeavoring  to  prove  to 
the  bystanders,  with  all  ihe  elo- 
quence he  is  so  much  capable  of, 
that  the  Confederate  troops  were 
actually  retreating  towards  Rich- 
mond. (I  am  indebted  for  this  in- 
formation to  Drs.  Sack'ey  and  "War- 
ren, who  were  captured  during  the 
night,  and  afterwards  came  to  the 
headquarters  of  the  command  left 
to  guard  the  fords  at  "United  States 
Mine  Ford  and  vicinity.)  xhe 
Eleventh  Corps,  sometimes  known 
as  "  Siegel's  Veterans" — before 
whom  the  sc  utherners  would  melt 
away  as  "butter  before  a  summer's 
sun"  (so  it  was  claimed) — were  op- 
posed  to   us,   and    their   fate   was 


sealed.     The  chance  of  war  so  de- 
creed that  those  loudest  in  the  pro- 
fession   of    patriotism    and   loyalty 
should   come   in   contact   with   the 
emblem  and   personification  of  the 
South,  and  the  fate  of  the  Eleventh 
Corps   is   as    "  sealed,    signed,    and 
delivered."       Among    the    Federal 
army  it  gained  the  "  enviable"  no- 
toriety of  receiving  the  last  assault 
of  the  immortal  Stonewall  Jackson. 
The  attacks,  or  rather,  I  should 
say,  the  commencement  of  the  en- 
gagements, at  Mechanicsville,  Cold 
Harbor,     Sharpsburg,     Gettysburg 
and      Spottsylvania      Court-IIouse 
(12th  May,  1864)  were  sudden  and 
unexpected;    yet,  I  know   of   none 
more  sudden  and  terrific  than  that 
of  Chancellorsville.    It  was  in  every 
respect,  terrible.     A  few  scatteiing 
shots  along  the  Federal  flank  fell  in 
less   time   than   I    could    describe 
when  the  whole  command  poured  a 
volley  into  the  astonished  "  Yanks." 
The   advance   of    the  Confederates 
was  at  as  quick  a  walk  as  the  na- 
ture  of    the    ground    and    growth 
upon  it  would  admit  of.     Quicken- 
ing to  a  half-walk,  half-run,  soon  the 
the  three  divisions,  composing  the 
attacking    column,    melted    nearly 
into    one    in   the  ardor   of    attack, 
were    sweeping   everything    before 
them   at   a   steady,    hearty,    honest 
run.     The  first  volley  fired  decided 
the   day,    and  was  a  route  of   the 
commands    opposed   to    us,   perfect 
and  decisive.     To  Acting  Brigadier- 
General,  Colonel  von  Gilsa — such  is 
the  name  I   afterward   learned — is 
due  the  credit  of  honorably  saving 
the  remains  of  the  Eleventh  Corps. 
The  Federal  command  rushed  pell- 
mell    to    the    rear;     and,     judging 
from  the  accounts  given  by  north- 
ern    correspondents,    some    never 
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stopped  until  they  reached  the 
friendly  side  of  the  river  in  safety. 
Regiments  ran  without  firing  a 
shot;  batteries  drove  into  trees  and 
fence-corners  in  the  wild  and  dis- 
ordered flight,  only  to  be  captured 
and  turned  upon  the  foe.  For  a 
distance  of  four  miles,  the  pursuit 
was  kept  up  at  this  rate  of  speed. 
The  numbers  of  the  attacking 
column  were  doubled,  trebled,  and 
quadrupled  by  reports  carried  to 
the  rear,  and  carried  consternation 
and  dismay  wherever  they  went. 
Thus  far  the  attack  was  a  complete 
success  in  every  particular.  Had 
the  command  been  given  by  Gene- 
ral Jackson,  the  maneuvre  could 
not  have  been  carried  out  more 
complete.  The  reality  favored  his 
designs  in  every  particular,  save 
one.  A  Federal  officer  of  rank 
mentioned,  within  my  hearing,  at 
the  surrender  of  Harper's  Ferry, 
in  the  year  previous,  that  "show 
the  '  Confeds'  an  oilcloth,  or  brass 
field-piece,  and  they  will  charge 
through  hell  after  it ;"  it  was  not  more 
true  then  than  now,  and  it  was  in 
the  direction  taken  by  the  troops 
that  any  error  occurred,  and  proba- 
bly was  the  first  cause  of  General 
Jackson's  death.  The  attack  of 
General  Jackson  commenced  about 
half-past  four  or  five  o'clock,  and, 
as  previously  stated,  was  designed 
to  merely  throw  the  Federal  com- 
mand upon  its  reserves  and  sup- 
ports in  as  much  confusion  as  pos- 
sible, then,  swinging  to  the  left, 
possess  himself  of  the  immediate 
fords  crossing  the  river,  and  which 
connected  General  Hooker  with  his 
supply  trains  at  and  near  Stevens- 
burg.  Advancing  through  a  coun- 
try where  it  was  at  times  hard  to 
move  on  foot,  it  was  still  more  diffi- 


cult to  guide  the  troops  in  the  di- 
rection desired.  The  immense  re- 
sults to  be  gained  from  this  success 
by  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the 
pursuit,  and  the  temporary  impos- 
sibility of  carrying  out  the  original 
plan,  was  plainly  palpable — as  the 
next  best  thing,  the  enemy  were 
pressed  back  on  Chancellorsville. 

Night  had  in  the  meantime  set 
in,  and  through  the  increasing 
darkness  and  thick  timber  came 
only  scattering  musket  shots,  en- 
livened now  and  then  by  the  dis- 
charge of  a  Federal  cannon.  The 
troops  were  tired  and  out  of  breath 
from  their  rapid  march,  and  more 
rapid  advance,  over  hill  and  dale, 
through  open  field  and  almost  im- 
penetrable brush.  Nearly  exhaust- 
ed, they  halted  about  half  a  mile  or 
less  from  the  Federal  line  to  reform 
their  commands,  which  had  become 
much  disordered  and  mixed  to- 
gether in  their  advance.  General 
Hill  (A.  P.)  was  directed  to  advance 
with  his  portion  of  the  line,  and 
became  engaged  with  a  part  of  a 
Federal  command,  endeavoring  to 
rejoin  the  grand  army  during  the 
darkness.  The  firing,  though  burst- 
ing on  a  sudden,  like  a  clap  of 
thunder  from  a  clear  noon-day  sky, 
ceased  almost  as  suddenly,  the 
enemy  retiring.  Our  artillery, 
which,  with  the  exception  of  Stu- 
art's horse  artillery,  had  been  use- 
less throughout  the  afterooon  and 
evening,  now  came  to  the  front, 
and  was  stretched  out  for  over  a 
mile,  double-breasted,  along  the  so- 
litary road  through  this  section  of 
country— the  Plank  Eoad.  Hardly 
had  the  firing  in  General  Hill's 
front  subsided,  when  the  Federals 
opened  with  their  artillery,  and  few 
will  forget  the  sensations  caused  by 
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the  fiery  coursings  of  shell  and 
shrapnel,  and  the  havoc  created 
among  the  trees.  The  flash  and 
crashing  of  trees  from  the  flying 
shot  and  shell  was  almost  simul- 
taneous— so  close  were  the  Con- 
federates to  the  Federal  cannon. 
Being  posted  on  the  crest  of  a 
finely  rising  hill,  with  deep,  low  and 
swampy  ground  in  front,  the  Fede- 
ral shot  passed  mainiy  over  the 
troops,  and  did  but  comparatively 
little  damage.  From  the  multitude 
of  missiles  passing  overhead,  the 
artillery  horses  jammed  in  the  road, 
became  restive,  and  finally  frighten- 
ed. Troops  from  Longstreet's  corps, 
moving  to  the  front,  to  take  their 
appointed  place  in  the  line  of  battle, 
crowded  the  narrow  foot-paths  on 
either  side  of  the  road.  Signs  of 
an  approaching  panic  began  to 
show  themselves,  and  the  horses  at- 
tached to  the  artillery  commenced 
to  sway  the  huge  and  unwieldy 
carriages  to  and  fro,  like  a  ship 
upon  the  ocean  waves.  Soldiers 
endeavoring  to  keep,  or  get  out  of 
the  way  of  kicking  brutes,  officers 
shouting  commands,  and  drivers 
cursing  their  horses,  was  altogether 
a  scene  not  likely  to  be  forgotten. 
In  the  midst  of  this  moving,  sway- 
ing mass,  I  heard  a  voice  call  to  me 
to  render  all  possible  assistance  to 
quell  and  quiet  the  dangerous  dis- 
turbance. It  was  General  Jackson. 
Each  one  was  expecting  that  soon 
the  Federal  artillery  would  be  turn- 
ed upon  the  road,  in  which  case  the 
slaughter  would  have  been  terrible. 
Only  stray  shots,  however,  came  in 
that  direction.  Quiet  being  finally 
restored,  the  General,  accompanied 
by  several  of  his  staff,  and  two  or 
three  others,  set  out  to  reconnoitre 
the    position   of    the    enemy,    and 


make  disposition  for  the  night  and 
following  day.  Orders  were  dis- 
tributed to  the  troops  holding  the 
first  line  "to  reserve  their  fire  un- 
less cavalry  approached  from  the 
direction  of  the  enemy."  On  re- 
turning from  the  left  of  the  line,  he 
passed  through  and  in  front  of 
them.  Approaching  the  Plank  Koad 
at  a  trot  in  front  of  Lane's  brigade, 
of  Hill's  division,  he  was  fired  on. 
One  volley  passed  by  harmless 
enough;  a  second,  delivered  before 
the  troops  could  be  made  acquaint- 
ed with  the  fact  that  it  was  General 
Jackson  and  staff,  did  the  execu- 
tion, wounding  severely  General 
Jackson  in  hand  and  arm,  and  kill- 
ing Captain  Boswell,  chief  engineer, 
Second  Corps.  The  unforeseen  fir- 
ing on  our  part,  drew  the  fire  of 
the  enemy,  who,  probably  imagin- 
ing an  attack,  moved  forwards,  at 
the  same  time  plying  his  artillery. 
The  General's  situation  was  exceed- 
ing precarious,  and  only  after 
much  trouble  was  the  firing  stopped 
on  our  part,  and  the  enemy,  finding 
no  attack,  retired  to  their  position 
for  the  night.  In  the  meantime, 
every  effort  was  made  to  keep  the 
knowledge  of  General  Jackson's 
wound  from  the  troops,  and  to  con- 
vey him  to  the  rear.  A  "stretcher" 
was  finally  procured,  and  the  Gene- 
ral carried  to  the  rear,  when  one  of 
the  bearers  was  shot  down  by  a 
stray  ball.  The  General  received  a 
severe  fall.  Brought  to  the  field- 
hospital,  he  was  attended  by  Drs. 
McGuire,  Chief  Surgeon,  Second 
Corps,  Coleman,  Black  and  Walls. 
Some  time  elapsed  ere  the  full  ex- 
tent of  his  injuries  could  be  inves- 
tigated, and  the  course  to  be  pur- 
sued determined  upon.  He  had 
received  one  ball  in  his  left  arm, 
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about  two  inches  below  the  shoul- 
der joint,  breaking  the  bone,  and 
cutting  the  artery;  one  ball  passing 
between  elbow  and  wrist,  and  a 
third  ball  passing  through  the  palm 
of  the  right  hand.  Upon  being 
asked  whether  he  would  accede  to 
amputation,  he  replied  at  once, 
turning  to  Dr.  Mc'Iuire,  "Yes,  cer- 
tainly; Dr.  McG-uire,  do  for  me 
whatever  you  think  right."  Re- 
maining at  the  field-hospital  a  short 
time,  he  was  soon  removed  to 
Guinea  Station,  on  the  Richmond, 
Fredericksburg  and  Potomac  Rail- 
road, with  the  intention  of  speedy 
removai  to  R  chmond.  His  remo- 
val at  the  time  contemplated  was 
prevented  by  the  condition  of  the 
weather,  and,  pneumonia  having 
developed  itself — no  doubt,  in  a 
measure,  caused  by  the  extreme  loss 
of  blood  and  subsequent  fall — he 
expired,  perfectly  calm  and  tran- 
quil, in  the  presence  of  his  wife  and 
many  friends,  on  the  10th  of  May, 
at  fifteen  minutes  past  three  p.  m. 

Upon  being  told  by  his  wife  that 
his  end  was  approaching,  he  is  said 


to  have  answered:  "  Very  good,  very 
good;  it  is  all  right."  Giving  kind 
messages  to  absent  friends,  he  de- 
sired to  be  buried  at  "Lexington, 
in  the  Valley  of  Virginia."  Among 
his  last  audible  words,  after  giving 
orders  to  the  different  staff  depart- 
ments, were: 

"  A  P.  Hill,  prepare  for  action." 
The  ultimate  success  of  the  Con- 
federates in  the  battle  of  Chancel- 
lorsville  being  established,  it  is  not, 
perhaps,  necessary  to  follow  the 
fortunes  of  the  battle  any  further. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  General  J.  E. 
B.  Stuart  commanded  the  Second 
Corps,  during  the  remainder  of  the 
engagement,  with  entire  success, 
and  credit  to  himself  and  command, 
as  he  always  did  with  everything  he 
undertook.  The  army  soon  retired 
from  ChancellorsviHe  to  Hamilton's 
Crossing,  leaving  Trimble's  division, 
under  the  command  of  General 
Colston,  to  enforce  observance  of 
truces  between  the  Confederate 
and  Federal  authorities  regarding 
the  wounded  Federals  left  in  our 
hands. 


THE  IVY  AND  THE  OAK. 


Bound  a  young  Oak  an  Ivy  fondly  twined, 
And  heeded  not  the  whispering  of  the  wind, 
That  vainly  sought  to  chiil  her  growing  love, 
And  woo  her  for  a  Poplar  far  above. 


'Tis  years  since  then — that  Oak  at  last 

Has  lost  its  verdure,  and  is  fading  fast, 

Yet  the  Ivy  quits  not  the  sapless  tree. 

Ah  !  say,  canst  thou  boast  of  such  constancy  ? 
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TYPES  OF  MANKIND. 


THE   NEGEO. — NO.    VI. 

The  black  man — the  typical,  wool- 
ly-headed negro — lowest  in  the  scale, 
but  probably  the  first  in  the  order 
of  creation,  is  the  last  species  to  con- 
sider in  these  essays  or  articles  on 
•'Types  of  Mankind." 

There  are  only  two  conditions  pos- 
sible to  the  negro — isolation  and 
juxtaposition  with  us — his  original 
Africanism  or  his  domestication  in 
America  ;  that  is  to  say,  he  can  only 
exist  where,  as  in  Africa,  he  is  left  to 
his  natural  aptitudes,  or  where,  as 
with  us,  he  is  in  domestic  subordina- 
tion, and  guided  and  provided  for 
by  the  superior  Caucasian. 

It  should  be  a  self-evident  truth 
that  God  having  made  the  negro,  He 
designed  him  for  a  different  condi- 
tion from  our  own,  and  this  self-evi- 
dent, or,  at  all  events,  unavoidable, 
truth  is  demonstrated  by  our  expe- 
rience, the  census  returns  showing 
us  that  the  so-called  free  negro,  or 
the  negro  thrust  into  our  condition, 
becomes  extinct.  There  are,  there- 
fore, only  two  things  to  be  consider- 
ed in  regard  to  this  species — his  na- 
tive or  wild  condition  in  Africa,  or 
his  civilized  state  in  America,  and 
as  there  has  been  so  much  written 
and  said  of  late  years  about  the  for- 
mer, he  will  only  be  dealt  with  in 
this  paper  as  he  appears  among  us, 
in  subordination  and  under  the 
guidance  and  care  of  the  white  man. 
But  first  of  all,  the  question  must  be 
answered,  which  is  best  for  him,  his 
native  Africanism  or  his  juxtaposi- 


tion and  civilization  with  us?  The 
Almighty  Creator  has  obviously  de- 
signed not  only  that  all  His  crea- 
tures should  live  and  multiply  them- 
selves, but  enjoy  the  existence  He 
has  blessed  them  with  to  the  ut- 
most, and  therefore  it  follows  that 
when  they  multiply  most  rapidly 
they  must  be  in  the  best  possible 
condition.  Or,  in  other  words,  all 
creatures  who  most  rapidly  multiply 
themselves  must  be  most  in  accord 
with  the  physical  and  moral  laws  or- 
dained by  the  Creator  that  governs 
the  universe,  and  therefore  must  be 
in  the  best  condition.  All  beings, 
human  or  animal,  forced  into  con- 
flict with  these  laws,  languish  and 
die — thus,  slaves  never  propagate 
themselves,  nor  do  animals  in  our 
menageries,  or  indeed  do  plants  flou- 
rish outside  of  their  centres  of  life. 
The  sole,  simple  fact,  therefore,  that 
the  domesticated,  or  civilized  negro 
fulfills  the  primal  command,  and  most 
rapidly  increases  and  multiplies  his 
kind,  settles  the  matter  that  this 
condition  is  best  for  him,  for  it  is 
more  in  accord  with  the  obvious  de- 
signs of  the  Almighty  Creator.  But 
beyond  this  test  there  is  opened  to 
our  view  vast  considerationss  that 
lead  a  pious  and  thoughtful  mind 
to  the  same  conclusion.  In  his  na- 
.  tural  Africanism  or  isolation,  he  re- 
mains stationary — a  useless,  wander- 
ing "heathen,"  as  absolutely  and 
eternally  fixed  at  a  certain  stage  or 
condition  as  the  animals  and  plants 
that  surround  him — at  this  moment 
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exactly  where  human  experience 
first  finds  hiin,  and  where,  in  count- 
less millions  of  years,  he  would  con- 
tinue to  be.  That  is  to  say,  while 
each  generation  of  our  own  race  in- 
herits the  experience  of  the  past  ge- 
nerations, and  adding  its  own  ac- 
quisitions, transmits  all  this  to  its 
descendants,  and  there  is  absolutely 
no  limit  in  the  future  in  these  res- 
pects, all  other  races  or  species  of 
men  cannot  transcend  a  certain  li- 
mit, and  the  negro,  lowest  in  the 
scale,  is  fixed  forever  to  that  so- 
called  barbarism  which  African  ex- 
plorers unite  in  describing,  however 
they  differ  in  their  notions  in  regard 
to  the  supposed  causes.  Thus,  one 
or  two  generations  of  negroes  were 
capable  of  all  that  the  present  or 
future  generations  may  be,  and  as 
observed,  this  is  as  absolutely  fixed 
forever  as  that  the  animals  and 
plants  surrounding  them  are  fixed 
forever  to  their  conditions. 
t  Without  another  brain,  or  without 
\  a  supernatural  interposition,  he  must 
be,  in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  a  use- 
less and  wandering  "  heathen,"  with 
aptitudes  sufficient  of  course  to  live, 
to  multiply  himself,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent cultivating  the  earth  even,  but 
never  to  an  extent  that  creates  com- 
merce or  exchange  of  products  of 
any  kind.  All  the  commerce  the 
world  has  ever  known  among  these 
people  are  spontaneous  or  acciden- 
tal products,  such  as  elephant's 
tusks,  palm  oil,  gold  dust,  &c,  and 
under  no  circumstances  is  there  an 
exchange  of  products  that  results 
from  actual  or  coniinuous  labor. 
The  negro  is  himself  a  product  of 
the  tropics — that  is,  his  zone  or  cen- 
tre of  life,  and  his  physical  organ- 
ism and  mental  faculties,  in  a  word, 
his  nature,  is  adapted  to,  and  in  per- 


fect accord  with,  the  things  about 
him,  with  the  plants  and  animals, 
the  soils  and  products,  as  well  as 
with  the  blazing  suns  and  evening 
dews,  but  left  to  his  own  volition 
and  natural  aptitudes,  he  i3  forever 
incapable  of  cultivating  these  vast 
regions,  or  of  furnishing  those  great 
tropical  products  that,  in  our  times, 
are  so  essential  to  human  happiness. 
The  all-wise  and  beneficent  Creator 
of  the  universe,  therefore,  when  en- 
dowing these  mighty  tropical  re- 
gions with  such  boundless  fertility, 
and  the  centre  of  life  for  products 
so  necessary  to  the  happiness  of  His 
creatures,  has  obviously  designed 
the  negro  for  juxtaposition  with  us. 
Otherwise,  not  only  would  the  negro 
be  created  in  vain,  but  the  great 
tropical  centres  of  the  earth,  to  a 
certain  extent,  would  needs  be  a  use- 
less waste.  But  we  need  not  dwell 
on  this;  it  is  so  obvious  that  the  Al- 
mighty Creator  has  des:gned  the 
negro  for  juxtaposition  with  the  su- 
perior Caucasian,  and  thus  to  ren- 
der the  great  tropical  centres  of  the 
earth  tributary  to  human  welfare, 
that  it  only  needs  to  be  suggested 
to  reasonable  minds  to  be  accepted, 
as  it  is  in  fact,  in  perfect  keeping 
with  the  wisdom  and  beneficence  of 
the  Almighty  Creator  and  Ruler  of 
the  universe  when  dealing  with  His 
creatures.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  go 
into  details  to  show  the  vastly  bet- 
ter condition  of  the  negro  in  our 
midst.  As  the  plate  represents  him, 
he  is  at  work  in  the  cotton  field, 
fulfilling  his  role  in  the  civilization 
of  our  times — an  essential  element 
of  a  civilization  which  so  vastly 
transcends  that  of  the  Old  World, 
and  enables  mechanics  and  laboring 
men  to  enjoy  the  comforts,  and  not 
un  frequently  the  luxuries,  that  were 
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often  beyond  the  reach  of  kings  and 
nobles  a  few  centuries  ago.  He 
might,  it  is  true,  be  presented  with 
a  fashionable  coat  and  patent  leather 
boots,  as  well  as  a  white  choker  and 
spectacles,  but  that  would  obviously 
be  a  misrepresentation,  for  while 
negroes  as  well  as  Mongrels  nourish 
in  these  days,  in  these  factitious  ap- 
parelings,  the  real,  actual,  live  ne- 
gro, as  God  made  him,  and  civiliza- 
tion needs  him,  is  possible  only  as 
the  plate  represents  him,  in  his  nor- 
mal condition  in  the  cotton  fields  of 
the  South.  In  isolation,  and  left  to 
his  natural  aptitudes  in  Africa,  he 
would  be  presented  as  a  nude  "hea- 
then," with  possibly  a  cotton  girdle 
about  his  loins,  and  that  nude  spec- 
tacle would  truly  represent  his 
barren  and  aimless  life.  Without 
industry  or  progress  of  any  kind, 
without  settled  or  fixed  government, 
without  any  definite  conceptions  of 
God  even,  without  marriage  or  fa- 
mily relations,  with  nothing,  abso- 
lutely nothing  that  we  call  civiliza- 
tion, the  negro,  isolated  in  Africa,  is 
simply  a  nude  and  useless  heathen. 
All  races,  and,  to  some  extent,  the 
higher  order  of  animals,  live  in  pairs, 
and  the  negro  in  Africa  usually  has 
but  one  wife,  but  he  has  no  notion 
of  marriage  otherwise,  and  his  wife 
and  children  are  his  property;  some- 
times he  has  so  many  that  he  is  re- 
garded as  a  man  of  wealth.  'The 
children  cling  to  their  parents,  but 
reaching  their  maturity  at  twelve  to 
fourteen,  are  lost  in  the  general 
mass,  and  the  instances  are  doubt- 
less rare  when  this  relation  is  pre- 
served after  that  age.  So  with  wives; 
always  slaves,  after  passing  the  pe- 
riod of  maternity  they  are  cruelly 
so,  and  treated  by  their  master-hus- 
bands like  dogs  who  have  lost  their 


usefulness.  What  a  world  of  differ- 
ence in  the  civilized,  cotton-growing 
negro  in  America!  Cared  for  in 
childhood  by  his  master,  he  grows 
up  a  Christian  and  useful  being,  and 
though  sometimes  parted  from  his 
wife  by  the  master's  order,  thore  are 
a  hundred  instances  to  the  contrary, 
and  where  the  master  has  interfered 
to  keep  them  faithful  to  each  other. 
The  sexual  affections  of  the  negro 
are  capricious  and  superficial,  simi- 
lar to  that  seen  in  white  children, 
and  having  such  feeble  mental  and 
moral  considerations,  there  is  a  con- 
stant tendency  among  them  to  mu- 
tual separation.  The  imitative  fa- 
culty is  so  strong,  however,  that 
when  it  has  a  healthy  and  proper 
development,  it  serves  to  generally 
keep  the  parties  faithful  to  each 
other,  even  when  the  period  of  ma- 
ternity has  passed  by,  but  it  always 
gives  the  master  more  or  less  trou- 
ble. 

The  laws  in  some  States  may  not 
be  wise  or  beneficent,  or  justly  ap- 
plied to  the  actual  nature  and  wants 
of  the  negro ;  certainly  they  act 
hardly  on  hybrids  and  mulattoes, 
whose  wants  differ  so  widely  from 
those  of  the  negro.  But  while  the 
whole  mighty  subject  is  yet  to  be 
investigated,  and  more  or  less  re- 
formed in  detail,  the  condition,  when 
contrasted  with  Africanism,  is  so 
vastly  superior,  that  we  fail  for  terms 
to  properly  express  it. 

In  the  simple  matters  of  food  and 
clothing,  how  stupendous  the  dif- 
ference between  the  chances — the 
hunger,  the  oft-times  semi-starva- 
tion and  suffering  of  savagery,  and 
a  well-regulated  plantation,  where 
in  all  their  Jives  they  never  actually 
suffered  from  cold  or  hunger !  What 
a  world  of  difference  for  the  female, 
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between  that  of  a  husband,  who, 
even  in  her  old  age,  is  forced  to  be 
her  husband,  and  that  where  she  is 
his  slave,  and  may  be  bartered  or 
traded  off  like  his  dog!  "What  a 
difference  for  children,  who,  instead 
of  being  sold  by  their  fathers,  are 
kept  on  the  plantation  with  their 
parents  until  reaching  maturity ! 
Finally,  what  a  difference  between 
an  idol-worshipping  "heathen," 
who,  at  any  time,  may  become  a 
bloody  victim  on  the  snake-wor- 
shipping altars  of  Obeism,  and  an 
earnest  and  faithful  believer  in  the 
Christian's  God !  Indeed  and  in 
fact,  as  already  observed,  the  differ- 
ence between  the  nude  "  heathen," 
isolated  in  Africa,  and  the  civilized 
negro,  guided  and  cared  for  in 
America  by  the  white  master,  is  so 
stupendous,  that  we  have  no  words 
in  our  language  that  can  truly  or 
fitly  express  it. 

These  conditions,  this  isolation  in 
Africa,  or  juxtaposition  in  America 
— this  being  left  to  his  own  voliiion 
and  natural  aptitudes,  or  under  the 
care  and  guidance  of  the  white 
man,  being  the  sole  possibilities  in 
the  premises,  it  is  rather  a  difficult 
matter  to  compare  either  of  them 
with  ourselves,  or  with  the  con- 
dition of  any  other  race.  Each 
race,  or  species  rather,  has  its  own 
nature  and  wants,  and  we  can  com- 
pare itself  with  itself  under  differ- 
ent conditions  very  well,  but  cannot 
compare  it  with  any  other  race. 
Thus,  we  can  compare  European 
monp.rchy  and  American  Demo- 
cracy, France  and  England,  modern 
civilization  with  that  of  the  middle 
ages,  or  with  the  so-called  pagan- 
ism of  the  antique  world,  but  we 
cannot  very  well  compare  the  con- 
ditions  of   different  races   of  men, 


for  triat  which  is  the  best  possible 
condition  for  a  white  man,  may  be 
the  worst  possible  condition  for  a 
negro.  For  example:  It  is  the  best 
possible  condition  for  an  Irishman 
or  German  coming  here  to  give  him 
the  exact  legal  condition  of  the  na- 
tive born  American;  but  to  bring  a 
negro  here  and  force  him  into  the 
exact  legal  condition  of  the  white 
man,  must  be  the  worst  possible 
condition  for  him,  of  course;  for,  as 
the  census  show,  he  "  dies  out"  un- 
der it  "like  the  Indian."  Any  one 
would  see  the  truth  of  this  in  the 
case  of  the  sexes,  or  of  children, 
and  so  of  negroes;  they  have  a  dif- 
ferent nature,  different  wants,  and, 
therefore,  are  obviously  designed 
by  the  Almighty  Creator  for  a  dif- 
ferent condition  of  existence.  But, 
while  we  cannot,  therefore,  compare 
conditions  of  different  races  as  we 
can  different  conditions  of  the  same 
race,  we  may  exhibit  results  or  ef- 
fects that  are  worked  out  by  these 
different  conditions,  and  compare 
them.  In  the  Old  World,  where 
they  are  all  of  the  same  race,  all 
white  people,  society  is  divided 
into  classes;  the  few  have  the  gov- 
vernment  in  their  hands,  and  they 
use  it  as  a  machine  or  contrivance 
to  keep  the  many  in  ignorance,  and 
positively  and  literally  those  who 
produce  everything  enjoy  nothing, 
while  those  who  produce  nothing 
enjoy  everything.  The  result  is, 
an  immense  and  illimitable  amount 
of  vice,  misery,  pauperism  and 
crime  constantly  increasing,  espe- 
cially in  England.  Wlien  some  day, 
not  very  remote,  perhaps,  the  pres- 
sure on  the  masses  will  become  so 
unbearable,  that  they  will  rise  up 
and  shake  it  off,  as  they  did  in 
France,    and   also    exac-   a    fearful 
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penalty  upon  those  who  have  so 
flourished  upon  the  system.  Mean- 
while, the  human  misery,  the  awful, 
unspeakable  human  misery,  of  say 
the  city  of  London,  its  hundred 
thousand  lost  women,  its  hundred 
thousand  thieves,  &c,  is  so  tremen- 
dous, that  one  shudders  at  its  con- 
templation. But,  passing  by  the 
Old  World,  with  its  freightage  of 
woe  and  human  misery,  here  we  are 
in  New  York  closely  treading  on 
the  heels  of  London.  Unlike  Eng- 
land, where  hereditary  nobles  rule 
the  land,  Democracy  rejects  the  rule 
of  classes,  and  proclaims  equal 
rights  for  all;  nevertheless,  the  po- 
verty, vice  and  misery  of  the  many 
approximate  to  that  of  London. 
At  a  future  time,  we  shall  more 
fully  discuss  this  startling  truth, 
and  shall  in  this  place  only  refer  to 
the  actual  facts,  or  results,  worked 
out  in  New  York. 

There  are  thirty  thousand  pros- 
titutes in  this  city,  thirty  thousand 
lost  women,  so  utterly  lost,  that 
outraged  nature  refuses  them  off- 
spring; they  are  dead,  though  alive, ' 
our  sisters,  our  outraged  and  dese- 
crated sisters,  whom  God  made  only 
less  than  angels,  but  which  society 
has  transformed  and  deformed  into 
something  scarcely  less  than  devils. 
Then  there  are  thirty  thousand 
thieves  and  thirty  thousand  drunk- 
ards, and  finally,  in  some  form, 
thirty  thousand  paupers — that  is  to 
say,  about  one-seventh  of  the  popu- 
lation is  morally  diseased,  cancer- 
ous, perishing  not  only  from  the 
earth  polluted  by  this  body  of  death, 
but  in  the  moral  reaction,  or  result, 
leaving  behind  it  a  pestilence  be- 
yond computation.  Indeed,  it  is 
reasonable  to  say  that  one-tenth, 
at  least,  of  the  white  citizenship  of 


the  northern  States  is  morally  dis- 
eased, and  not  only  lost  to  society 
in  a  material  sense,  but  that  gene- 
rates a  moral  malaria  that  is  quite 
beyond  our  capacity  to  estimate. 
As  observed,  we  can  only  compare 
correctly  different  conditions  of  the 
same  race,  or  the  same  elements  of 
human  society,  but  when  we  con- 
trast mere  results  actually  worked 
out,  then  it  will  be  seen  that,  how- 
ever sound  our  Democratic  system 
in  theory,  it  is  still,  in  practice, 
vastly  less  beneficent  than  the  con- 
dition of  the  negro.  Of  the  four 
millions-  of  negroes  in  their  normal 
condition  at  the  South,  there  was  not 
one  single  prostitute,  drunkard,  pro- 
fessional thief  or  pauper,  and  of  the 
countless  myriads  of  human  creatures, 
they  were  the  healthiest,  morally  and 
physically,  that  have  lived  and  died  on 
this  earth.  Simply  because  of  her 
social  condition  or  relation  to  the 
white  master,  no  negro  woman  was 
ever  denied  offspring  by  boun- 
teous and  beneficent  nature,  and, 
therefore,  one  of  our  own  debauch- 
ed sisters,  that  parades  the  streets 
of  oar  great  cities,  embodies  in  her 
single  person  more  sin  against  na- 
ture and  more  outraged  woman- 
hood than  all  the  so-called  slave 
women  together  that  have  ever 
lived  upon  this  continent.  Of  the 
four  millions  of  negroes  in  the 
South,  there  cannot  be  said  to  be 
one  that  ever  actually  suffered  for 
food  or  clothing;  and  when  we  re- 
flect on  the  almost  innumerable 
people  of  our  own  race,  that  adopt 
our  Democratic  institutions,  do  suf- 
fer in  these  respects,  helpless  wo- 
men and  little  children,  more  than 
all  beside,  it  is  enough  to  madden 
thoughtful  and  Christian  minds, 
and  impel  them  to  an  awful  pun- 
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'shment  of  the  vile  and  hypocritical 
wretches  who  have  so  long  distract- 
ed the  popular  attention  from  the 
actual  woes  of  their  own  kind  to 
the  imaginary  sufferings  of  imagin- 
ary slaves  in  the  South. 

Again,  not  only  were  negroes  al- 
ways protected  from  hunger  and 
cold,  but  their  daily  lives  were  so 
in  accord  with  the  physical  and 
moral  laws  of  God's  universe,  that 
physical  deformities  were  rarely 
known.  The  extreme  violation 
of  these  laws  in  our  own  race 
produces  not  only  giants  and  dwarfs, 
but  an  almost  infinite  variety  of 
monstrosities;  but  these  were  rare 
among  negroes,  sterility  even  very 
rare,  and  in  walking  through  a 
plantation,  one  could  scarcely  note 
a  difference  of  any  kind,  save  that 
of  age  and  sex. 

The  Caucasian,  with  its  elevated 
organism  and  elaborate  nervous  sys- 
tem, is,  it  is  true,  vastly  more  sus- 
ceptible to  external  impressions, 
and  especially  the  female,  in  the 
function  of  reproduction;  but,  be- 
yond all  consideration  of  this  kind, 
the  social  condition  of  the  negro 
was  in  such  almost  perfect  adapta- 
tion and  accord  with  the  laws  of 
nature,  that  monstrosities  were  rare 
indeed. 

Two  great  wrongs  had  been  in- 
flicted on  the  negro — his  introduc- 
tion in  northern  ports,  and  without 
wife  or  family;  but  the  all-bounte- 
ous mother,  nature,  has  long  since 
repaired  both.  There  was  great 
demand  for  labor,  and  the  English, 
Dutch  and  New  England  traders 
brought  negroes  to  Salem,  New- 
port, and  other  northern  ports,  and 
sold  their  service  everywhere,  even 
in  Canada,  and,  as  adult  males  paid 
best,   they  were   mainly  imported. 


But  though  of  the  three  hundred 
and  sixty  thousand  negroes  import- 
ed in  the  provinces,  there  were  only 
sixty  thousand  females,  and  a  vast 
majority  were  landed  at  northern 
ports,  nature,  always  working  to 
repair  the  wrongs  of  man,  has  so 
vindicated  her  rights,  that,  in  1860, 
the  numbers  of  the  sexes  were  equal, 
and  a  majority  of  the  negro  popu- 
lation was  within  the  tropicoid,  if  not 
tropical  centre,  where  God  placed 
it,  and  the  industrial  laws  that 
had  already  worked  out  this  bene- 
ficent result  were  rapidly  carrying 
it  to  its  permanent  home.  Of 
course,  there  must  have  been  many 
defects  of  detail,  many  things  in 
the  relation  of  white  and  negro  in 
the  South  that  will  be  modified  and 
improved  in  the  future;  but,  calmly 
and  conscientiously  contemplating 
the  whole  ground,  there  is  only  a 
single  feature  of  the  social  condi- 
tion that  bore  hard  on  the  negro, 
or  that  could  truly  be  called  a  social 
disease.  This  was  mulattoism,  or 
hybridism,  the  weight  or  evil  of 
which  was  mainly  cast  upon  the  ne- 
gro, and,  though  vastly  less  abhor- 
rent and  unnatural  than  northern 
prostitution,  it  has  a  certain  resem- 
blance to  it.  The  ignorant  and 
perverse  Abolitionist  calls  this  sex- 
ual commerce  of  different  races 
amalgamation,  but  it  was  the  exact 
reverse;  the  mongrel  progeny  was 
cast  out  among  the  negroes,  and 
the  white  population  was  always, 
like  that  of  the  North,  intact  and 
untainted,  of  course.  There  are 
always  "  certain  lewd  fellows  of  the 
baser  sort,"  who,  in  ignorance  as 
much  as  moral  perversity  perhaps, 
give  way,  not  to  the  passions,  but 
to  the  utter  perversion  of  the  pas- 
sions, and  in  the  North  seek  houses 
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of  prostitution,  but  in  the  South 
seek  the  negro  and  mongrel  women. 
The  outrage  on  nature  is  infinitely 
less  in  the  latter  case,  for,  unlike 
the  former,  there  is  progeny,  which 
is  cast  out  among  the  negroes,  and 
has  a  certain  demoralizing  effect  on 
them.  The  master  generally  pro- 
tected his  negro  women  from  these 
wretches,  but  the  laws  should  have 
done  it  also,  and  in  any  event  the 
mulatto  offspring,  and,  still  more  so, 
mongrels,  with  preponderating  Cau- 
casian innervation,  should  not  have 
been  thrust  into  the  status  of  the 
negro  element  any  more  than  in 
that  of  the  citizenship  proper.  But, 
with  this  exception,  there  was 
nothing  that  could  be  called  a 
wrong  or  social  disease  in  the  so- 
cial condition  of  the  negro,  though, 
as  observed,  many  things  in  detail 
may  be  improved  in  the  future. 
White  men  are  naturally  equal,  and, 
therefore,  our  Democratic  system, 
compared  with  European  monarchy, 
has  worked  out  immeasurable  good 
to  our  kind,  but,  relatively  con- 
sidered, the  condition  of  the  negro, 
compared  with  his  African  condi- 
tion, has  worked  out  infinitely  more 
good  to  him — indeed,  a  good  that 
no  words  in  our  language  can  truly 
express.  So  much  for  the  negro, 
regarded  simply  from  his  stand- 
point, and  independent,  so  far  as 
may  be,  from  the  welfare  of  the 
whi  e  man,  and  those  grander  con- 
siderations which  involve  the  uni- 
versal welfare  of  God's  creatures, 
and  which  we  call  civilization.  Let- 
us  now  inquire  into  the  conte- 
qnences  of  his  introduction  to  the 
New  World,  and  its  influence  on, 
and  connection  with,  the  liberty, 
progress     and    well-being    of    the 


white  man  and  the   civilization  of 
America. 

Of  himself,  or  by  himself,  the  ne- 
gro, whether  isolated  in  Africa  or 
civilized  in  America,  is  absolutely 
and  necessarily  a  blank;  of  the  four 
millions  in  our  midst,  there  is  not 
one  that  has  a  thought  or  tradition 
of  Africa,  and,  couxd  they  be  in- 
stantly isolated,  one  hundred  years 
hence,  there  would  not  be  one  that 
had  a  thought,  memory,  name  even, 
that  they  have  now.  This  is  no 
speculation  of  the  writer;  it  is  a  ne- 
cessity of  the  negro  organism,  and, 
without  another  and  different  brain, 
it  is,  in  the  nature  and  necessity  of 
things,  that  all  that  he  has  imitated 
from  us  must  perish  with  the  white 
blood  in  his  veins,  and,  as  that 
would  follow  within  a  certain  pe- 
riod, of  course  all  dependent  on  it 
must  needs  also  disappear.  Hence, 
morally  considered,  the  four  mil- 
lions of  negroes  might  be  annihi- 
lated instantly,  without  any  moro 
direct  effect  on  our  civilization  than 
if  all  the  horses  or  all  the  cattle  on 
this  continent  were  to  become  ex- 
tinct. But  indirectly  it  would  be  a 
greater  calamity,  vastly  greater, 
than  the  loss  of  a  similar  number 
of  white  men,  for  the  negro  ele- 
ment is  essential  to  that  broader 
and  grander  civilization  which,  in 
the  order  of  Providence,  is  to  be 
developed  in  the  New  World.  His- 
tory and  human  experience  are  a 
blank  as  regards  the  negro  in  the 
past.  The  Egyptians,  Carthage- 
nians,  and,  indeed,  the  Romans, 
were  familiar  with  the  Libians, 
Ethiopians,  Numidians,  &c. ;  but, 
save  on  the  monuments  of  the  for- 
mer, there  is  no  reference  to  the 
typical,   woolly-headed  negro,   and 
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they  were  doubtless  regarded  and 
treated  much  as  we  have  regarded 
and  treated  them  in  America,  as 
they  are,  in  fact,  a  child-people,  or 
minor  race,  with  only  a  subordinate 
or  dependent  connection  with  civili- 
zation. The  Portuguese  discoveries 
in  Africa  brought  some  into  the 
Spanish  peninsula,  and  it  is  most 
likely  that  the  Moorish  conquerors 
of  Spain  had  often  negro  servants. 
But  it  was  only  in  the  New  World 
that  the  negro  became  a  fixed  and 
well-defined  element  in  human  so- 
ciety, or  had  any  connection,  how- 
ever remote  or  indirect,  with  civili- 
zation. A  few  negroes  accompanied 
their  Spanish  masters  to  America, 
and  it  was  seen  that  when  white 
men  sickened  and  died,  the  negro 
not  only  remained  unharmed,  but 
actually  grew  fat  and  happy  under 
tropical  suns  and  the  malaria  of 
tropical  climes.  It  was  this  experi- 
ence, far  more  likely  than  any  sen- 
timental feeling  of  Las  Casas,  in 
behalf  of  the  native  islanders,  that 
led  to  the  introduction  of  the  negro 
to  the  New  "World.  God  created 
him,  adapted  him,  and,  therefore, 
designed  him  as  the  laborer  of  the 
tropical  zone,  and  it  was  in  the 
nature  of  things  that  he  should 
be  thus  appropriated  to  this  pur- 
pose, and  if  Las  Casas  had  never 
lived,  the  result  would  have  been 
the  same,  of  course.  Some  one 
else,  at  that  time,  or  at  no  distant 
time,  having  discovered  the  means 
that  the  Creator  had  ordained  as 
necessary  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
earth  in  these  fertile  and  beautiful 
regions,  would  have  done  just  what 
it  is  supposed  Las  Casas  did,  and 
the  negro  would  have  been  forth- 
coming. 
The  brain  of  the  white  man  and 


muse'es  of  the  negro  are  as  essen- 
tial to  tropical  production  as  the 
sun  and  soils,  and,  as  civilization  is 
impossible  without  production,  of 
course  either  of  these  elements  ab- 
sent, there  could  be  no  human  pro- 
gress or  social  existence.  If  the 
negro,  therefore,  had  not  been  intro- 
duced, the  Antilles  would  have  re- 
mained a  desert  waste  to  this  hour. 

The  Spaniards,  intent  on  gold  and 
mining,  did  not  until  long  after  real- 
ly engage  in  the  cultivation  of  tro- 
pical products,  and,  save  in  a  few 
sea-port  towns,  there  was  not  much 
progress.  "When,  however,  labor 
was  regularly  systematized,  and  the 
negroes  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
open  and  cultivate  extensive  planta- 
tions, then  began  that  extensive  ex- 
change of  products  which  we  call 
commerce,  and  which  has  so  modi- 
fied our  modern  civilization.  There 
was  no  commerce,  as  we  understand 
it,  before  the  discovery  of  America. 
The  idle  talk  about  the  trade  of  the 
East  and  of  India,  is  merely  talk. 
The  fancy  cities  of  Tyre  and  Sidon, 
and  Alexandria  and  Jerusalem,  like 
our  own  western  cities,  mainly  fancy 
work ;  even  the  commercial  cities 
of  the  middle  ages,  Venice,  Genoa, 
&c,  were  utterly  insignificant  com- 
pared with  the  cities  built  up  on  the 
commerce  of  modern  times.  Their 
commerce  was  an  exchange  of  a  few 
products,  only  to  be  enjoyed  by  a 
limited  class  of  kings  and  nobles, 
and  a  few  rich  men.  They  were 
diamonds,  precious  stones,  fine  lin- 
ens, rich  essences,  &c,  only  within 
the  reach  of  a  few  favored  or  impor- 
tant people. 

The  discovery  of  America,  and  the 
introduction  of  tbe  negro,  for  the 
first  time  in  history,  opened  really  a 
new  world,  the  cultivation  and  ex- 
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change  of  products  in  which  not  a 
mere   fraction  or  handful  of  kings 
and    nobles    were    interested,    but 
where  masses,  great,  toiling,  blind- 
ed multitudes,  were  benefited.     The 
South  of  Europe,  and  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  it  is  true,  as  well  as 
A.sia,  produced  many  things  that  we 
call  tropical  products;  but  system- 
atized production,  cotton,  sugar,  cof- 
fee, indigo,  &c.,  were  scarcely  known, 
even  by  name,  to  the  masses  before 
the  introduction  of  the  negro  into 
the  New  World,  and  that  regular  and 
wide-spread    exchange   of    tropical 
products  which,  in  the  tout  ensemble, 
makes  up   our  modern   commerce. 
The  islands  were  all  rapidly  brought 
under  cultivation,  and  the  seaports, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  main  land — 
Kingston,  Port-au-Prince,  Havana, 
Pan  am  a,  Vera  Cruz,  New  Orleans,  &c. 
— the  centres  of  civilization  as  well  as 
of  commerce,  and  the  whole  mighty 
tropical    region  became  a  paradise 
of  progress  and  prosperity.       The 
importation  of  negroes  from  Africa, 
after  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Dutch  and  English,  it  is  true,  be- 
came  greatly   abused,   not  in    the 
mere  importation,  for  self-interest, 
of  course,  prompted  the  "traders" 
to  take   the  utmost   care   of   their 
passengers.     The  world  has  been  so 
long  persistently  and  stupidly  im- 
posed on  in  re.-pect  to  the  imagi- 
nary horrors  of  the  "  slave  trade," 
that  common  seme  and  the  nature 
of  things  have  literally  been  turned 
out  doors;  but  it  must  be  that  the 
importation  of  African  negroes  was 
less  fatal  to  them  than  has  been  the 
voluntary    migration    of    Irishmen 
and  Germans  in  these  times.     The 
poor,  down-trodden  and  oppressed 
laborer  of  Europe  escapes  from  the 
land  of    bondage,   goes    aboard  a 


shin  at  Liverpool,   and,  for  a  stipu- 
lated sum,  the  captain  engages  to 
find  him  on  the  passage,  and  land 
him  in  New  York.     It  is  bis  inter- 
est, and  that  of  the  shipowners,  to 
give  him  the  poorest  fare,  and  the 
smallest   amount   of  food   possible, 
and  if  he  gets  sick  when  half  across 
the  sea,  why,  of  course  half  the  ex- 
pense  of   transportation   is   saved; 
while,  if  he  dies,  if  poor  fare  and 
bad  treatment  kill  him,  the  whole 
is   clear  profit.     On   the   contrary, 
the   negroes  shipped   in   Africa,   if 
well  cared  for  on  the  passage,  bring 
the   best   prices,    of    course,   when 
landing  in  Boston;  thus  it  becomes 
the  utmost  interest  possible  in  one 
case  to  treat  them  well,  and  in  the 
other,  to   starve   and   abuse  them; 
yet  so  perverse,  and  base,  and  ut- 
terly   nonsensical     has     "opinion" 
been  in  this  matter,  that  it  is  scarce- 
ly worth  while  to  set  it  right.     The 
only  real  wrong  in  the  condition  of 
the  negro  in   the   tropics  was  the 
outrage  on  the  laws   of  reproduc- 
tion, and  denial  to  him  of  offspring 
— a  wrong  never  practiced  in  our 
own   genial   and    humane    system; 
but,  even  with  this  drawback,  these 
islands  were    long  the   centres  of 
American  commerce,  and  thus  gave 
a  direction  to  modern   civilization 
that  vastly  modified,  if  it  did  not 
control  it.      But  not  only  in  the 
great  tropical  centres,  the  scarcity 
of  labor  forced  the  negro  into  the 
temperate    latitudes,    and    a    time 
soon  came  when  he  became  quite  as 
necessary    to    the    more    northern 
climes  as  he  was  to  the  great  cen- 
tral   regions    of     this    continent. 
Without  the  negro,  the  entire  coun- 
try, south  of  the  Ohio  and  Potomac 
rivers,   would   at   this    moment  be 
barren  wastes,  and  prowled  over  by 
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wild  animals  and  scarcely  less  "wild 
aboriginals. 

This  may  seem  a  startling  asser- 
tion, but  it  is  true,  absolutely  and, 
indeed,  necessarily  true,  that  the 
vast  regions  lying  below  these  great 
rivers  would,  without  the  negro, 
now  be  solitary  wastes.  A  few 
scattered  settlements  might  have 
stretched  themselves  out  in  Upper 
Virginia,  East  Kentucky,  Tennes- 
see, &c,  but,  we  repeat,  the  country 
south  of  these  rivers  would  at  this 
moment  be  substantially  barren 
wastes.  It  has  required  two  or 
three  generations  of  white  men  to 
render  the  country  healthy  and  ha- 
bitable north  of  the  Ohio,  and 
whatever  might  happen  in  the  fu- 
ture, it  is  certain  at  this  time  there 
would  not  be  a  single  State  south 
of  that  river.  Without  the  negro 
labor  to  render  it  available,  there, 
of  course,  would  have  been  no  pur- 
chase of  Louisiana,  no  New  Orleans, 
or  Memphis,  or  Louisville,  or  St. 
Louis;  indeed,  it  is  probable,  most 
probable,  that  the  American  flag 
would  never  have  crossed  the  Mis- 
sissippi. Without  the  negro,  of 
course,  there  would  have  been  no 
Texas,  and  without  Texas,  of  course, 
no  war  with  Mexico,  no  acquisition 
of  California,  no  gold,  or  four  thou- 
sand miles  of  sea  coast,  or  such  a 
thing  as  an  "ocean-bound  repub- 
lic," that  even  the  opponents  of  an 
imaginary  slavery  boast  of.  In 
truth  and  in  fact,  had  there  been  no 
negroes  brought  to  this  country,  no 
imaginary  slavery,  the  best  half  of 
the  great  Republic  would  still  be  a 
solitude,  and  the  Republic  itself 
substantially  confined  to  the  coun- 
try east  of  the  Alleghanies.  But, 
worse  than  this,  in  all  reasonable 
probability,  there  would  have  been 


no  republic  at  all,  and  we  should  at 
this  moment  be  British  provinces, 
about  Jike  those  that  now  exist  to 
the  north  of  us.  Why  should  it  be 
otherwise,  or  why  should  we  be  in 
antagonism  with  the  mother  coun- 
try any  more  than  Canada  is  now  ? 
Canada  is  loyal  and  harmonious 
with  England,  though  she  had  some 
cause  for  antagonism,  being  a  con- 
quest from  France.  What  had 
we,  or  why  should  we  go  through 
a  bloody  and  desolating  war  of 
seven  years  to  cast  off  the  rule  of 
England  ?  Why  ?  It  was  because  we 
had  different  principles  that  grew 
out  of  our  condition,  and  that 
forced  us  into  conflict  with  Eng- 
land. Our  opinions  are  the  result 
of  surrounding  circumstances.  Brit- 
ish colonists  came  to  Virginia,  over- 
flowing with  love  and  loyalty  for 
the  land  and  institutions  of  their 
forefathers,  but  their  descendants 
became  the  most  earnest  and  un- 
compromising leaders  of  the  rebel- 
lion, that  finally  broke  out  against 
that  land  and  its  institutions.  Ne- 
groes had  been  introduced  into  Vir- 
ginia— a  new,  and  hitherto  un- 
known human  element  was  added 
to  human  society,  and  that  Dutch 
ship  that  sailed  up  the  James,  with 
a  cargo  of  Africans,  was  freighted 
with  human  destinies  greater  than 
was  ever  before  united  with  any 
one  event  in  the  past  history  of 
mankind.  Here  was  a  distinction 
in  society  that  men  never  saw  or 
dreamed  of  before — a  distinction  of 
nature,  fashioned  and  formed  by 
the  hand  of  the  Almighty,  and  in 
its  presence,  who  dared  to  cling  to 
those  petty  human  inventions  that 
separated  classes  in  the  Old  World  ? 
A  Virginian  might  trace  himself 
back  to  the  Pianiagenets,  and  an- 
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other  be  the  descendant  of  a  Lon- 
don convict,  but  what  were  these 
things  of  chance,  or  human  inter- 
ference, when  compared  to  the  work 
of  God,  when  manifest  before  them 
in  the  person  of  a  negro  ?  Hu- 
man contrivance  could  make  nobles 
and  peasants,  and  kings  and  queens, 
but  all  the  might,  and  genius,  and 
powers  of  invention  of  human  kind, 
combined  together  and  working  for 
millions  of  years,  could  not  make 
one  negro. 

Here  was  a  being,  human,  it  is 
true,  but  as  widely  and  eternally 
different  from  themselves  as  the 
crow  is  from  the  eagle,  so  widely 
different,  that  they  never  could  be 
united  or  be  amalgamated  with 
them,  as  all  the  varieties  of  their 
kind  they  had  hitherto  known,  and 
with  this  tremendous  fact  staring 
them  in  the  face,  they  saw  how 
wrong  and  foolish,  if  not,  indeed, 
sinful,  were  those  class  distinctions 
in  their  own  race,  which  they 
brought  from  the  Old  World,  and 
once  cherished  with  such  love  and 
veneration.  They,  therefore,  chang- 
ed their  habits  and  opinions,  and, 
instead  of  servile  followers  of  Old 
World  ideas,  became  a  new  people,  in 
deadly  and  "irrepressible  conflict" 
with  the  "  Old  Country."  Of  course, 
this  was  true  of  all  the  colonies, 
but  most  impressively  of  Virginia. 
She  had  most  negroes,  and,  there- 
fore, was  most  opposed  to  British- 
ism, and  this  holds  good  now,  and 
always  has — the  State  that  has  the 
largest  negro  element  has  been,  and 
must  be  most  Democratic,  of  course. 
It  is  equally  true  of  individuals  as 
well  as  of  the  masses.  The  man 
who  sees  clearest  the  natural  dis- 
tinction of  race,  must  also  see  clear- 
est the  injustice  and  folly  of   dis- 


tinctions of  class  in  his  own  race. 
Or,  in  other  words,  he  who  most 
piously  accepts  the  handy  work  of 
God  Almighty,  as  manifest  in  the 
negro,  shrinks  most  with  disgust 
and  abhorrence  from  the  human  in- 
ventions of  "kings,  lords  and  com- 
mons." 

Thus  it  followed,  in  1776,  that  we 
were  brought  into  deadly  conflict 
with  England — a  conflict,  had  there 
been  no  negro  element  in  our 
midst,  that  could  not  have  happen- 
ed, and,  most  likely,  would  not  have 
happened  for  centuries  to  come. 
But,  though  we  threw  off  the  for- 
eign dominion,  the  relics  of  mon- 
archism  have  troubled  us  ever  since, 
and  a  perpetual  struggle  has  gone 
on,  openly  or  secretly.  Monarch- . 
ism,  it  is  true,  takes  another  form 
from  that  of  the  Old  World,  but 
none  the  less  deadly.  Instead  of 
laws  of  primogeniture,  titles,  &c, 
it  strives  for  class  interests  and 
class  legislation — tariffs,  banks,  Pa- 
cific railroads,  and,  most  deadly  of 
all,  public  debts,  through  which  it 
mortgagee  the  bones,  and  muscles, 
and  bodies  and  souls  of  the  labor- 
ing millions.  It  has  been  a  long 
and  desperate  struggle  from  the 
first,  or  from  the  open  and  formal 
overthrow  of  monarchism,  in  1776, 
but  the  rapid  extension  of  our 
boundaries,  and  the  equally  rapid 
increase  of  the  negro  element,  have 
saved  us  from  the  corrupting  and 
dangerous  tendencies  of  concen- 
trated capital  in  the  North.  The 
man  who  owns  the  "  service"  of  ne- 
groes, or  a  so-called  slaveholder,  is 
necessarily  a  Democrat — that  is,  he 
asks^  no  class  legislation  for  himself, 
and,  representing  labor,  is,  of  course, 
its  champion  and  defender,  and  the 
only  and  always  reliable  opponents 
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of  class  legislation  havo  always, 
therefore,  been  in  the  South.  A 
planter — Mr.  Toombs,  for  instance 
— inherits  twenty  thousand  dollars 
in  lands  and  the  "  service"  of  ne- 
groes. He  raises  cotton,  rice,  to- 
bacco, and,  after  using  what  he 
needs  for  the  support  of  his  family, 
desires  to  exchange  the  surplus  for 
silks,  wines,  &c,  and,  of  course,  is  a 
free-trader.  He  asks  nothing  from 
government,  only  hands  off,  lessez 
faire,  and,  of  course,  opposes  all 
class  legislation  equally  with  the 
humblest  laborer,  for  both  alike  are 
producers.  Charles  Sumner,  too, 
for  instance,  inherits  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars;  but,  instead  of  lands 
and  "  service,"  it  is  in  bank  stocks, 
manufacturing,  &c.  The  first  thing 
he  does  is  to  get  up  a  tariff,  then 
national  banks  and  public  debts, 
and  all  his  profits  are  wrung  from 
Mr.  Toombs,  from  the  farmer  as 
well  as  planter — from  labor  every- 
where. So  the  thing  works;  but, 
though  Massachusetts  has  laid  all 
the  States  under  contribution — the 
champions  of  Democracy,  the  Jef- 
ferson s  and  Jacksons,  the  defenders 
of  the  people;  in  a  word,  the  true 
and  always  reliable  representatives 
of  labor  and  production — the  so- 
cailed  slaveholders  of  the  South, 
have  kept  down  class  legislation, 
and,  until  18  0,  preserved  the 
American  system,  and  upheld  the 
liberties  of  the  American  people. 
As  regards  the  welfare  of  the  negro, 
it  is  inseparable  and  indivisable 
with  that  of  his  master;  but  be- 
yond this,  having  increased  from  a 
half  to  four  millions  in  less  than  a 
century,  it  must  be,  from  the  na- 
ture and  necessity  of  things,  the 
happiest  and  best  condition  that  is 
possible  to  his  race. 


There  is  not  room,  nor  does  it 
come  within  the  scope  of  this  ar- 
ticle, to  discuss  the  present  "  situa- 
tion." "We  are  in  the  midst  of  a 
social  cataclyses,  the  most  tremen- 
dous ever  witnessed  in  the  world's 
history,  not  even  excepting  the 
overthrow  of  the  Roman  Empire  by 
the  so-called  northern  barbarians; 
but  the  nation  will  recover  its  sani- 
ty, and  restore  the  American  sys- 
tem "  as  it  was"  in  18G0,  or  it  must 
needs  collapse  into  utter  chaos,  and 
fight  itself  right  as  best  it  may. 

In  conclusion,  the  whole  mighty 
subject,  thus  briefly  and  imperfectly 
discussed,  may  be  summed  up  in 
the  following  propositions,  each  of 
which,  and  all  of  which,  resting  on 
a  final  basis  of  fact,  are  not  merely 
true,  but  may  be  demonstrated  to 
the  senses,  as  well  as  to  the  reason, 
of  every  rational  mind  in  the  land, 
as  so  absolutely  and,  indeed,  un- 
avoidably true,  that  there  cannot 
be  any  possibility  of  doubt  in  the 
premises: 

First — There  are  only  to  condi- 
tions possible  to  negro  existence — 
isolation  and  his  own  aptitudes,  as 
in  Africa,  or  subordination  to  the 
white  man,  as  in  America. 

Second — We  cannot  doubt  but 
that  the  latter  is  the  design  of  the 
Creator,  for  the  negro  increases 
most  rapidly,  and  otherwise  a  hun- 
dred degrees,  right  in  the  heart  of 
this  continent  as  well  as  Africa, 
must  needs  remain  barren  wastes 
forever. 

Third — The  four  millions  of  ne- 
groes in  our  midst,  in  1860,  were 
not  only  the  happiest  and  best  off 
four  millions  of  that  race  that  ever 
lived  upon  the  earth,  but  there  was 
less  suffering  of  any  kind  among 
them  than  among  any  similar  num- 
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ber  of  human  creatures  that  ever 
existed  since  time  began. 

Fourth — The  introduction  of  the 
negro  into  America,  and  the  culti- 
vation of  tropical  products,  with  the 
consequent  exchange  of  these  pro- 
ducts, has  created  the  mighty  com- 
merce of  modern  times,  and  brought 
comforts  to  the  toiling  multitudes 
of  our  own  race  rarely  enjoyed  by 
kings  and  nobles  prior  to  such  in- 
troduction of  the  negro  element. 

Fifth — The  presence  of  the  ne- 
gro in  our  midst  has  not  only  en- 
abled us  to  open  the  vast  region 
south  of  the  Potomac  and  Ohio, 
but  this  natural  distinction  in  hu- 
man society  has  taught  us  the 
wrong  of   artificial   distinctions  in 


our  own  race,  and  made  us  all,  in 
a  sense,  Democrats. 

Sixth — The  planter,  or  so-called 
slaveholder,  who  owns  the  "ser- 
vice" of  the  negro,  is  of  necessity 
the  ally  of  the  producing  classes, 
aud  from  Thomas  Jefferson  to  Jef- 
ferson Davis,  the  always  reliable  de- 
fender of  their  rights. 

Seventh — Finally,  the  negro  ele- 
ment, in  its  normal  condition  and 
natural  relation  to  us,  is  the  "  cor- 
ner-stone of  our  republican  edi- 
fice," and  the  fundamental  basis  of 
American  liberty,  which  otherwise 
can  no  more  exist  in  these  States 
than  sight  without  eyes,  or  life  in 
the  individual  is  possible  after  the 
brains  are  knocked  out. 


BEEAD  AND  SACK. 


"  O,  monstrous !"  exclaimed  Prince 
Hal,  on  reading  the  papers  found  in 
the  snoring  Falstaff's  pocket  ;  "  O, 
monstrous!  but  one-halipenny- 
worth  of  bread  to  this  intolerable 
deal  of  sack." 

Now,  I  deem  it  hardly  necessary 
to  state  that  I  am  no  Puritan.  As 
I  look  out  this  morning  on  the 
mountains  with  the  mist  still  linger- 
ing around  them,  a  softening  atmos- 
phere ;  on  the  hills  with  their  dark 
rows  of  corn,  and  fields  half  covered 
with  unhar vested  yellow  grain,  the 
other  half  dotted  with  sheaves  ready 
for  the  gardner  ;  as  I  look  up  into 
the  blue  ether,  with  here  and  there 
a  mist-cloud  slowly  melting  into  it ; 
as  these  cross  my  vision,  an  occa- 


sional bird  winging  its  way  through 
the  air,  and  I  hear  the  distant  coo- 
ing of  the  d^ve  ;  I  can't  take  the 
view  of  some  divines,  and  call  this 
gloriously-lighted  world  a  prison- 
house,  and  consider  that  our  proper 
fare  is  prison  fare — bread  and  water. 
No,  I  believe  in  bread  and  sack,  figu- 
ratively, mind,  for  I  am  a  tempe- 
rance man.  I  go  in  for  enjoying 
this  world,  for  taking  good,  long, 
free  breaths  of  its  intoxicating  air, 
for  whistling  at  our  work,  for  swing- 
ing the  scythe  to  a  tune — all  motion 
is  rhythmical,  as  Herbert  Spencer 
has  demonstrated.  I  believe  in  let- 
ting the  eye  rest  on  the  blossoms, 
without  which  the  fruit  would  not 
be,  until  we  not  only  learn,  but  feel, 
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what  God  meant  by  them.  Depend 
upon  it  there  never  was  a  blossom, 
though  no  germ  was  hidden  in  its 
depths,  that  was  not  of  some  use, 
and  would  not  accomplish  its  fructi- 
fying mission,  though  its  pollen 
must  be  borne  far  by  the  winds.  Be 
sure  that  everything  truly  beautiful 
has  its  use,  though  you  see  no  germ 
of  usefulness  down  in  the  depths  of 
its  corolla.  "  Rien  n'est  beau  que  le 
vrai."  Let  us  encourage  all  that 
can  beautify  and  enliven  life  ;  it  is 
not  true  that  the  "loud  laugh  be- 
speaks the  vacant  mind  ;"  there  is 
no  more  thorough  fool  than  your 
solemn  fool. 

Then  let  us  take  our  bread  and 
sack  in  due  proportions.  I  can  find 
it  in  my  heart  to  pray  with  Falstaff's 
fervor  lor  those  whose  chief  sin  is 
"  sack  and  sugar  ;"  yet,  I  think  there 
is  danger  of  our  having  an  intolera- 
ble deal  of  sack  set  down  to  our  ac- 
count, to  one  halfpenny-worth  of 
bread.  Mirth  is  good  in  its  place  ; 
laughter  assists  digestion,  but  then 
we  need  something  to  digest ;  sack 
washes  down  the  food,  bub  will  not 
supply  its  place.  Amusements  are 
well  enough,  shows  and  general 
trainings,  but  it  will  not  do  to  neg- 
lect our  harvests  to  witness  them  ; 
nor  need  we.  Nature,  morning 
after  morning,  lifts  a  curtain  open- 
ing up  to  our  view  most  magnificent 
scenery  ;  and  night  after  night  the 
curtain  falls,  and  she  reveals  to  us  a 
dome  in  which  suns  are  hung  as 
lights.  Her  most  familiar  scenes 
are  ever  presenting  us  with  sur- 
prises. When  she  would  cover 
earth  from  our  view,  she  lets  down 
upon  it  a  pall  of  darkness  ;  when 
she  would  hide  the  sweet  face  of 
heaven,  she  flings  over  it  a  veil  of 
light.     And  all  these  glorious  spec- 


tacles, gotten  up  with  infinite  pains, 
with  ages  of  labor,  are  free  ;  but 
how  few,  alas!  has  she  furnished 
with  eyes  to  see  them. 

When  despots  deal  out  rations  to 
the  people,  it  is  always  one  halfpen- 
ny-worth of  bread  to  an  intolerable 
deal  of  sack,  or  something  worse- 
Tyrants  ever  endeavor  to  convert 
the  hunger-cries  into  shouts  of  ap- 
plause of  some  gladiator  ;  to  avert 
a  bread  mob  by  awakening  loyalty 
with  kingly  pomp  and  gorgeous 
"trains  attendant" 

The  great  want  of  us  all  is  bread  ; 
we  each  morning  pray  :  "  Give  us 
this  day  our  daily  bread  ;"  we  want 
food  for  the  mind,  food  for  the  soul. 
The  people  need  food  for  the  mind, 
and  are  given  windy  stump  speeches, 
and  newspaper  crudities.  They  need 
food  for  the  soul,  and  are  given 
cant,  cant,  cant,  and  have  been  given 
this,  from  the  nasal  whining  of  pre- 
destinarian  dk courses,  boasting  of 
a  nineteenthly,  dry  enough,  in  all 
conscience,  but  not  bread — on  down 
to  the  pretty  essay  or  political 
harangue  of  the  modern  pulpit — 
frothy  enough,  but  not  even  tack. 
Of  course  there  are  exceptions  to  all 
this  ;  but  I  feel  in  a  gloomy  mood 
this  morning,  and  look  perhaps  on 
the  darkest  side. 

We  suffer  from  hunger.  All  the 
cries  of  agony  that  have  ascended 
from  humanity,  all  the  wails  and 
sobs  that  have  vibrated  the  air,  are 
but  the  utterance,  the  expression  of 
huuger  pains.  From  the  time  we 
cease  to  fill  our  infant  stomachs 
with  mother's  milk,  our  hearts  are 
hung  ry.  We  make  money,  we  hoard 
or  spend  it  ;  we  eat,  drink,  and  can- 
not be  merry,  for  we  still  are  hungry. 
We  read,  think,  cram  our  head  with 
vain  philosophizings,  but  still  we  are 
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hungry.     We  love,  ah!  how  we  love,  human  soul  is  an  awful  vacuum,  a 

but  our  hunger  grows  with  what  we  bottomless    pit.       There    must    be 

feed  on.     Oh!  to  be  satisfied  once,  enough  for  us  somewhere.     Yes,  in 

to  be  filled  once,  that  we  might  at  my  Father's  house  there  is  "bread 

least  have   a  remembrance   to  rest  enough   rnd   to   spare,"  and  I  say 

upon.  with  the  prodigal,  "I  will  arise  and 

There  must  be  something  to  sat-  go  to  my  Father." 
isfy  one,  there  must  be,  or  else  each 
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In  my  heart  and  soul  I  love  thee, 

Sweetest  life  ! 
'Tis  a  truth  the  heavens  above  thee 

Keepeth  rile. 

Every  star  that  shimmereth  nightly 

Down  the  sky, 
Tells  me  it  would  burn  more  brightly, 

Wert  thou  nigh ! 

Every  glittering  orb  that  wingeth 

Down  its  flight, 
"Whispers  that  thy  presence  bringetlj 

Joy — delight ! 

Every  star-beam  that  delightetb 

From  on  high 
One  perpetual  song  inditeth — ■ 

"  You  and  I!" 

Every  tiny  drop  that  falleth 

Into  rain, 
To  my  thirsty  soul  recalieth 

Thee  again. 

Every  drop  that  heaven  distiUetb 

Into  dew, 
Some  sweet  flower-goblet  filleth 

Up  for  you ! 

Every  cloud,  at  morn  and  even, 

In  the  sky, 
Seems  a  part  of  thee  and  heaven 

Drifting  by  ! 
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leading  punishing  firms  are  de- 
voting much  of  their  attention  to  instruc- 
tion books  in  the  various  modern  languages. 
Most  of  these  are  based  upon  one  or  other 
of  the  prevailing  systems  of  teaching,  but 
occasionally  we  have  some  innovator,  who 
has  discovered,  or  thinks  he  has,  some  new 
mode  to  the  acquisition  of  a  foreign 
tongue,  and  stands  ready  to  show  the  pupil 
a  shorter  path  to  the  destined  goal,  some- 
thing that  in  its  character  will  approxi- 
mate to  the  much-talked-of  "royal  road." 
Of  these  last,  Mr.  Pendergast,  in  which  he 
calls  his  "  Mastery  Series,"  is  pertinacious 
in  presenting  his  claims  to  a  favorable  con- 
sideration.* The  author  starts  out  with 
the  notion  that  the  object  of  acquiring  a 
foreign  language  being  that  the  learner 
may  speak  it  with  facility,  he  should  first 
learn  it  as  a  spoken  tongue.  He  uses  the 
teacher  merely  to  impart  a  correct  pro- 
nunciation, the  rest  being  a  matter  of 
memory.  Nor  will  he  allow  the  memory 
to  be  unduly  taxed.  A  little  is  to  be  learn- 
ed at  a  time,  and  that  thoroughly.  He 
does  not  allow  the  student  to  acquire 
words,  and  from  these  construct  sentences, 
but  to  obtain  his  sentences  ready  made. 
He  assumes  that  in  the  acquisition  of 
spoken  languages  the  action  of  the  intel- 
lect is  mechanical — it  is  not  an  effort  of 
reason  that  is  required,  but  memory.  In 
support  of  this  he  points  to  the  fact  of  the 
rapid  acquisition  of  the  tongue  spoken 
around  them  by  children  when  leit  among 
foreigners  ;  and  points  to  the  fact  that  if 
to  understand  the  grammar  of  a  tongue  be 
an  absolute  preliminary,  the  acquisition  of 
language  would  be  confined  to  a  compara- 
tively small  portion  of  mankind.  On 
these  and  kindred  facts,  or  through  having 

»  1.  Hand-book  of  the  Mastery  Series.  By  Thomas 
Pendergast — 2.  The  Mastery  Series.  French,  By  the 
same.— 3.  The  Mastery  Series.  German.  By  £se 
same.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  12mo.,  pp. 
82.  96.  98. 


observed  them,  the  author  builds  his  sys- 
tem. His  process  differs  from  that  of  the 
child  who  acquires  a  foreign  language  by 
repetition  and  imitation,  since  while  he 
gives  the  pupil  an  ordinary  sentence  to  re- 
member, with  all  or  nearly  all  its  possible 
or  probable  variations,  until  he  gets  there- 
by a  practical  knowledge  of  idiomatic 
forms  and  a  familiarity  with  the  more  use- 
ful forms  of  speech,  he  will  not  allow  his 
pupd  to  learn  any  other  words  than  those 
in  his  lesson,  nor  any  unconnected  words 
or  short  sentences.  If  resolutely  pursue  d, 
we  think  the  mode  thus  devised  would  be 
admirable,  and  the  progress  of  the  pupil 
sufficiently  rapid.  The  trouble  is,  that 
few  will  have  the  patience  to  wander 
through  so  many  variations,  nor  the  cour- 
age to  reject  the  acquisition  of  unconnect- 
ed words  that  are  thrust  on  them  day  by 
day,  and  which  only  overload  and  thus 
weaken  the  memory.  The  small  hand- 
books, in  which  Mr.  Pendergast  endeavors 
to  expound  his  views  and  bring  his  system 
to  practical  test,  are  well  worthy  of  the 
careful  and  unprejudiced  examination  of 
both  pupils  and  teachers.  They  are  wr  t- 
ten  with  clearness  and  force,  and  contain 
a  vast  amount  of  valuable  matter  in  a  com- 
paratively small  space. 

Apropos  to  the  study  of  modern  lan- 
guages, we  have  a  little  book  on  a  rather 
different  system — a  volume  of  sentences 
and  phrases — a  kind  of  a  hand-book  of  the 
conversation  required  by  travelers.  *  This 
is  got  up  by  Mr.  Fetridge — "assisted  by 
professors  of  Heidelberg  University  " — at 
least  so  the  title  page  informs  us.  It  is 
very  full  and  copious,  is  bound  in  flexible 
covers,  is  quite  portable,  and  will  be  found 


*  Harpers' Phrase  Book;  or,  Hand-book  of  Travel 
Talk  for  Travelers  and  Schools.  By  W.  Pembroke 
Fetridge.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers.  Post4to. 
PP  809.  v 
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by  those  who  have  mastered  the  pronunci- 
ation of  the  French,  German  or  It  dian,  to 
be  a  useful  pocket  companion.  It  should 
be  added  that  the  answers  are  not  given  to 
the  various  questions,  these  being  as 
usually  found  in  phrase  books,  liable  to 
mislead.  The  questions  themselves  are 
so  framed  that  the  answei  s  will  be  natu- 
rally either  "yes  "  or  "no,"  and  so  likely 
to  be  understood. 


Those  who  have  read  the  "Elijah  the 
Tishbite"  of  Krummacher,  will  be  delighted 
to  know  that  the  David,  Koenig  von  Israel,* 
his  latest  work,  has  been  rendered  into 
English  under  the  supervision  of  the  au- 
thor himself,  who  contributes  a  preface  to 
the  American  edition.  However  famidar 
our  readers  may  be  with  the  career  and 
character  of  the  Royal  Psalmist,  the  work 
of  Krummacher  will  afford  him  a  clearer 
idea  of  both.  The  translation  is  generally 
clever,  though  hero  and  there  may  be  found 
a  Teutonism,  not  so  prominent  s  to  be  of- 
iensive,  but  rather  seeming  to  be  charac- 
teristic and  piquant.  The  view  taken  by 
the  German  Divine  of  the  acts  and  mo- 
tives of  David,  is  one  borne  out  by  the 
sacred  record,  and  the  parallels  drawn  at 
various  points  are  apt  and  unforced.  The 
volume  is  one  that  will  command  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Christian  community. 


Some  one  has  said  that  "  the  poet  is 
born,  not  made."  We  do  not  by  any 
means  agree  with  this.  It  is  equally  er- 
roneous with  the  position  not  taken  by 
any  one  that  the  poet  must  be  made,  not 
born  a  bard.  For  the  tiue  poet  must  be 
both  born  with  the  natural  qualifications 
for  an  art  of  which  labor  is  to  make  him 
the  master.  John  M.  Dagnall,  who  after 
astounding  the  world  by  his  "Daisy  Swain," 
had  retired  modestly  from  view,  now 
troubles  the  waters  once  more  by  another 
poem  of  stupendous  design  and  extraordi- 
nary execution,  rivaling  in  its  facility  of 
rhythm  the  works  of  Whitman,  and  sur- 
passing in  its  use  of  a  plain,  honest  ver- 
nacular the  greatest  product  of  the  late 


•  David,  the  King  of  Israel.  A  Portrait  drawn  from 
Bible  History,  and  the  Book  of  Psalms.  By  Frederick 
William  Krummacher,  D  D.  Translated  under  the  ex- 
press sanction  of  the  author  by  the  Rev.  M.  C  Eas- 
ton,  M.  A,  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers.  Vi  mo., 
pp.  513. 


lamented  Pop  Emmons.*  People  who 
cannot  appreciate  extraordinary  genius, 
may  assert  that  "rap  his  sconce,"  "ioreign 
sneak,"  "sneaking  skulk,"  and  "shyster," 
are  not  ve:y  poetical  terms  to  employ — in- 
deed, are  not  compatable  with  the  "fine 
frenzy."  Great  geniuses  do  great  things, 
and  are  not  bound  by  the  rules  laid  down 
for  the  guidance  of  ordinary  humanity. 
In  his  former  production  Mr.  Dagnall  used 
the  term  "pusillanimous  puke,"  and  t tie 
words  we  have  quoted  above  are  an  im- 
provement on  their  predecessors.  One 
thing  may  be  justly  s*id  of  Mr.  Dagnall's 
poem — it  is  strictly  original.  It  may  be 
worshipped  without  any  violation  of  the 
commandment.  It  is  unlike  anything  on 
earth,  in  sea  or  sky.  Nothing  like  it  was 
ever  seen  before,  and,  so  long  as  it  is  our 
duty  to  read  all  new  books  sent  to  us,  we 
sincerely  hope  nothing  of  a  similar  charac- 
ter may  be  seen  again. 


Miss  Braddon's  "Birds  of  Prey"  Was 
perhaps  as  cleverly  written  as  any  of  her 
exciting  and  unhealthy  novels.  The  se- 
quel to  that  work — "Charlotte's  Inheri- 
tance " — is  superior  to  its  predecessor,  and 
has  an  interest  of  its  own.  f  It  has  more 
character  and  less  crime.  Indeed,  beyond 
a  faint  attempt  at  poisoning,  very  nicely 
frustrated,  there  is  little  taint  on  the  story. 
Gustave  Lenoble  is  a  finely  drawn  gentle- 
man, and  that  he  becomes  happy  himself 
and  the  cause  of  happiness  in  others,  is 
gratifying  to  the  reader.  To  enjoy  the 
volume  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  have 
read  "Birds  of  Prey,"  which,  as  we  take 
it,  is  a  great  comfort. 


The  world  enjoys  a  bit  of  scandal,  whether 
it  be  spoken  or  written  ;  and  when  it  was 
announced  that  a  mulatto  dress-maker, 
who  had  made  garments  for  divers  well- 
known  ladies,  and  among  the  rest  for 
Mrs.  Jefferson  Davis  and  Mrs.  Lincoln — 
we  beg  pardon  of  both  these  last  for  the 
connection  of  their  names — the  world 
chuckled  with  delight,  while  it  held  up  its 


*  The  Mexican ;  or  Love  and  Land-  Founded  on  the 
Invasion  of  Maximilian.  By  John  M.  Dagnall,  au- 
thor of  Daisy  Swain.  New  York :  American  News 
Company.    18mo.,  pp.  228. 

f  Charlotte's  Inheritance.  A  Novel.  By  M.  E. 
Braddon.  New- York:  Harper  &  Brotnera.  Imp. 
8vo.,  pp.  145. 
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hands  in  horror  at  the  indiscreet  breach  of 
confidence  which  was  to  be  committed. 
However  sharply  the  moral  dailies,  who 
never  betray  confidence  anl  never  peer 
into  the  affairs  of  others,  may  censure 
such  a  work,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  will 
sell — and  all  the  more  readily  on  account 
of  the  assaults.  *  Of  this  the  publishers  are 
doubtless  aware.  Setting  aside  the  morali- 
ty or  decency  of  the  matter,  they  were 
acute  enough  in  undertaking  the  literary 
speculation. 

The  author,  or  whoever  translated  the 
manuscript  into  English,  seems  to  be 
aware  that  a  detence  is  needed,  since  he,  or 
she,  apologizes  in  the  preface  ior  the  use 
made  of  Mrs.  Lincoln's  private  letters,  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  conversation  at 
the  White  House  is  exposed.  He  asserts 
that  "Mrs.  Lincoln,  by  her  own  acts, 
forced  herself  into  notoriety,"  which  is 
true,  and  "pity 'tis, 'tis  true."  He  Bays 
that  "she  stepped  beyond  the  formal  lines 
which  hedge  about  a  private  life,  and  in- 
vited public  criticism " — that  "the  people 
have  judged  her  harshly,"  and  that  they 
"knew  nothing  of  the  secret  history  of  her 
transactions,  therefore  they  judged  her  by 
what  was  thrown  to  the  surface.  If,"  con- 
tinues the  author,  speaking  through  the 
lips  of  Elizabeth  Keckley,  dressmaker,  "I 
have  betrayed  confidence  in  anything  I 
have  published,  it  has  been  to  place  Mrs. 
Lincoln  in  a  better  light  before  the  world. '» 
But  this  is  not  the  motive  pure  and  simple. 
The  K>  ckleyan  reputation  must  be  vindi- 
cated. "My  own  character,"  quoth  Ma- 
dame la  Modiste,  "as  well  as  the  character 
of  Mrs.  Lincoln,  is  at  stake,  since  I  have 
been  intimately  associated  with  that  lady  in 
the  most  eventful  period  of  her  life.  I 
have  been  her  confidante,  and  if  evil  charges 
are  laid  at  her  door,  they  must  also  be  laid  at 
mine,  since  I  have  been  a  parly  to  all  her 
movements."  And  if  the  letters  from  Mrs. 
Lincoln,  which  are  printed  in  the  volume 
be  genuine,  the  boast  of  the  garrulous 
dressmaker  is  well  bounded,  and  the  wife 
of  a  President  did  not  disdain  to  use  the 
most  affectionate  terms  of  en  iearment  to  a 
menial,  who  has  shown  her.  gratitude  for 


*  Behind  the  Scenes.  By  Elizabeth  Keckley,  former- 
ly a  Slave,  hue  more  recently  Modiste,  and  Friend  to 
Mrs.  Abraham  Lincoln  ;  or,  Thirty  Years  a  Slave,  and 
Four  Years  in  the  White  House.  New  York  :  G-  W. 
Carleton  &  Co.    12mo.,  pp.  37i. 


the  condescension  by  holding  up  her  friend 
and  benefactress  to  the  contempt  of  the 
wise  and  the  ridicule  of  fools. 

Outside  of  its  censurable  relations  of 
private  affairs,  the  book  has  unquestiona- 
ble interest.  The  passages  in  regard  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Davis  contain  some  points  of 
value,  and  the  squabbles  between  Mr.  Lin- 
coln aud  his  wife  show  that  the  ex-Presi- 
dent  had  domestic  as  well  as  political 
troubles  to  mar  his  happiness.  The  opin- 
ions of  Mrs.  Lincoln  upon  Chase,  Seward, 
Johnson,  M  Clellan  and  Grant  are  doubt- 
less genuine,  though  by  no  means  flatter- 
ing to  the  parties  who  passed  under  her 
review.  Whether  Chase  would  be  a  traitor 
if  it  would  pay,  Seward  a  "hypocrite," 
Johnson  "a  demagogue,"  M' Clellan  "a 
humbug,"  and  Grant  "a  butcher,"  are 
questions  to  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the 
world,  but  it  may  interest  those  who  take 
the  affirmative  to  learn  that  Mrs.  Lincoln, 
with  many  opportunities  for  observation, 
took  their  view  of  things.  We  give  the 
passage  in  which  these  opinions  occur  : 

"One  morning  I  went  to  the  White 
House  earlier  than  usual.  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  sitting  in  a  chair,  reading  a  paper, 
stroking  with  one  hand  the  head  of  little 
Tad.  I  was  basting  a  dress  for  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln. A  servant  entered,  and  handed  the 
President  a  letter  just  brought  by  a  mes- 
senger. He  broke  the  seal,  and  when  he 
had  read  the  contents  his  wife  asked  : 

"  '  Who  is  the  letter  from,  father  ?' 

"  'Seward  ;  I  must  go  over  and  see  him 
to-day.' 

"  '  Seward  !  I  wish  you  had  nothing  to 
do- with  that  man.     He  cannot  be  trusted.' 

"'You  say  the  same  of  Chase.  If  I 
listened  to  you,  I  should  soon  be  without 
a  Cabinet.' 

"  'Better  be  without  it  than  to  confide 
in  some  of  the  men  that  you  do.  Seward 
is  worse  than  Chase.  He  has  no  prin- 
ciple. ' 

"  'Mother,  you  are  mistaken  ;  your  pre- 
judices are  so  violent  that  you  do  not  stop 
to  reason.  Seward  is  an  able  man,  and 
the  country  as  well  as  myself  can  trust 
him.' 

"  'Father,  you  are  too  honest  for  this 
world  !  You  ought  to  have  been  born  a 
saint.  You  will  generally  find  it  a  safe 
rule  to  distrust  a  disappointed,  ambitious 
politician.  It  makes  me  mad  to  see  you 
sit  stdl  and  let  that  hypocrite,  Seward, 
twine  you  around  his  finger  as  if  you  wera 
a  skein  of  thread. ' 

"  'It  is  useless  to  aro;uo  the  question, 
mother.     You  cannot  change  my  opinion. 
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"Mrs.  Lincoln  prided  herself  upon  her 
ability  to  read  character.  She  was  shrewd 
and  far-seeing,  and  had  no  patience  with 
the  frank,  confiding  nature  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

"When  Andrew  Johnson  was  nrged  for 
Military  Governor  of  Tennessee,  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln bitterly  opposed  the  appointment. 

"  'He  is  a  demagogue,'  she  said,  almost 
fiercely,  'and  if  you  place  him  in  power, 
Mr.  Lincoln,  mark  my  words,  you  will  rue 
it  some  day.' 

"General  McCiellan,  when  made  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, was  the  idol  of  the  sol- 
diers, and  never  was  a  general  more  uni- 
versally popular.  'He  is  a  humbug,' re- 
marked Mrs.  Lincoln  one  day  in  my  pres- 
ence. 

"'What  makes  you  think  so,  mother?' 
good-naturedly  inquired  the  President. 

"'Because  he  talks  so  much  and  does 
so  little.  If  I  had  the  power  I  would  very 
Boon  take  off  his  head,  and  put  some  ener- 
getic man  in  his  place. ' 

"'But  I  regard  McCiellan  as  a  patriot 
and  an  able  soldier.  He  has  been  much 
embarrassed.  The  troops  are  raw,  and  the 
subordinate  officers  inclined  to  be  rebel- 
lious. There  are  too  many  politicians  in 
the  army  with  shoulder-straps.  McCiellan 
is  young  and  popular,  and  they  are  jealous 
of  him.  They  will  kill  him  off  if  they 
can.' 

"  'McCiellan  can  make  plenty  of  excuse 
for  himself,  therefore  he  needs  no  advocate 
in  you.  If  he  would  only  do  something, 
and  not  promise  so  much,  I  might  learn  to 
have  a  little  faith  in  him.  I  tell  you  he  is 
a  humbug,  and  you  will  have  to  find  some 
man  to  take  his  place  that  is,  if  you  wish 
to  conquer  the  South. ' 

"Mrs.  Lincoln  could  not  tolerate  Gen- 
eral Grant.  'He  is  a  butcher,' she  would 
often  say,  '  and  is  not  fit  to  be  at  tne  head 
of  an  army.' 

'"But  he  has  been  very  successful  in 
the  field, '  argued  the  President. 

"  'Yes,  he  generally  manages  to  claim  a 
victory  !  He  loses  two  men  to  the  enemy's 
one.  He  has  no  management,  no  regard 
for  life.  If  the  war  should  continue  four 
years  longer,  and  he  should  remain  in 
power,  he  would  depopulate  the  North.  I 
could  fight  an  army  as  well  myself.  Ac- 
cording to  his  tactics,  there  is  nothing  un- 
der the  heavens  to  do  but  to  march  a  new 
line  of  men  up  to  the  front  of  the  rebel 
breastworks  to  be  shot  down  as  fast  as 
they  take  their  position,  and  keep  march- 
ing until  the  enemy  grows  tired  of  the  • 
slaughter.  Grant,  I  repeat,  is  an  obsti- 
nate fool  aid  a  butcher.' 

"'Well,     mother,   supposing    that    we 


give  you  command  of  the  army.  No  doubt 
you  would  do  much  better  than  any  gen- 
eral that  has  been  tried.'  There  was  a 
twinkle  in  the  eyes,  and  a  ring  of  irony  in 
the  voice. " 

Mrs.  Keckley's  views  of  slavery  are  thos  3 
of  a  woman,  who  had  herself  been  a  slave, 
and  we  question  whether  they  wiil  gain  her 
much  popularity  with  the  Abolitionists,  or 
with  the  people  of  her  own  color  in  the 
North.  Her  picture  of  her  interview  with 
members  of  her  old  master's  family  is  ad- 
mirable, and  the  description  of  the  visit 
to  Eude's  Hill  confers  credit  on  the  pow- 
ers of  the  real  author  of  the  book.  The 
letters  from  Mrs.  Meem  and  Miss  Garland 
are  characteristic  of  their,  wri;ers,  and 
show  the  thoroughly  kind  feelings  enter- 
tained by  southern  ladies  of  refinement 
and  good  blood  toward  their  old  family 
servants.  We  may  blush  for  the  want  of 
delicacy  which  caused  the  publication  of 
the  letters  themselves,  but  the  friends  of 
the  estimable  writers  have  no  cause  to 
blush  for  the  ladies  who  are  thus  unwil- 
lingly dragged  before  the  public.  Yet  Mrs. 
Keckley  is  apparently  both  fond  of  her 
former  mistresses  and  proud  of  their  affec- 
tion, apologizing  for  publishing  their  let- 
ters as  "showing  the  goodness  of  their 
hearts  and  the  frankness  of  their  natures." 
They  will  not  suffer  in  the  estimation  of 
any  whose  good  opinion  is  worth  having. 
As  for  the  repute  in  which  the  dressmaker 
may  be  held,  that  is  a  matter  of  no  mo- 
ment. 

The  letters  in  the  appendix  give  a  fair 
ilea  of  the  character  of  Mrs.  Lincoln. 
They  show  her  to  be  a  vacillating,  unset- 
tled and  weak  woman,  with  no  distinct  no- 
tions about  the  proprieties  of  life,  and  with 
a  disposition  to  regard  the  greater  number 
of  those  who  aided  in  elevating  her  hus- 
band to  power  as  unprincipled  knave  -.  In 
this  last  particular  she  shows  herself  not  to 
be  devoid  of  judgment,  or  rather  to  have 
profited  by  the  experience  of  years.  These 
letters  will  not  take  rank  in  history  along- 
side those  of  Madame  de  Stael,  but  they 
would  add  piquancy  to  the  "  Curious  Let- 
ter Writer,"  and  they  fitly  conclude  a  vol- 
ume which  may  be  considered  one  of  the 
most  singular  productions  of  the  time. 


EDITOR'S  TABLE. 


— The  Tribune,  in  a  leading  editorial,  re- 
fers to  President  Johnson's  low  origin, 
and  says  that,  "  in  his  own  right,  he  pos- 
sesses no  authority  whatever."  Pray,  tell 
us  who  has  any  authority,  "in  his  own 
right?"  In  this  country  no  citizen  pos- 
sesses any  authority  except  such  as  is  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  the  people,  through 
the  Constitution.  The  Tribune  also  says 
of  the  President,  "He  is  not  the  Govern- 
ment, but  a  simple  functionary  in  its  ad- 
ministration." For  saying  precisely  that 
of  Lincoln,  we  were,  five  years  ago,  fol- 
lowed through  the  streets  by  screaming 
thousands  ot  fiendish,  devilish-looking 
"Republicans,"  threatening  all  manrar  of 
tortures  and  death.  For  saying  no  more 
than  that,  the  Tribune  raved  at  us  like 
a  bedlamite,  and  provost-marshals,  and 
"government"  detectives,  and  spies  dog- 
ged our  path  both  day  and  night.  For 
more  than  two  years,  we  tasted,  after  this 
fashion,  the  sweets  of  the  "best  govern- 
ment the  world  ever  saw."  For  saying 
just  that  of  Lincoln,  we  were  eight  times 
threatened  with  hanging  to  the  lamp-post, 
in  front  of  the  Tribune  office,  by  the 
"friends  of  civil  and  religious  liberty," 
who  gathered  before  that  ark  of  covenant 
with  negroes,  for  the  purpose  of  feasting 
on  the  daily  bulletin  of  slaughter.  But 
now  even  the  Tribune  has  progressed  so  far 
as  to  say  that  the  President  is  not  the 
"government."  It  now  thinks  Congr  ss 
is  the  "government,"  which  is  a  mistake 
even  greater  than  to  call  the  President  the 
government  The  President,  Congress  and 
the  Supreme  Court,  each  acting  within 
their  own  constitutional  limits,  make  the 
Federal  Government. 

— A  talented  lady,  of  Virginia,  writes: 
"I  would  like  very  much  to  hear  your 
lectures  on  "  The  Races  of  Men."  I  have 
read  but  one  book  pointing  to  this  subject, 
Professor    "Wilson's    Vestiges.       Did    you 


ever  read  it  ?  'He  believes  in  progressive 
creation— a  liberal,  ingenious  system,  al- 
lowing different  races  of  men  to  branch 
irom  different  beasts.  The  races  before 
Adam,  and  contemporary  with  him,  have 
floundered  through  the  mud  of  countless 
ages,  and  mounted  different  strata,  accord- 
ing to  the  strength  of  the  back-bone.  Do 
you  feel  akn  to  the  sea  serpent?"  The 
lady  gives  an  excellent  picture  of  "The 
Vestiges  of  Creation"  theory  of  the  origin 
of  man,  which  has  turned  the  heads  of 
thousands,  including  many  clergymen,  but 
which  is  nevertheless  utterly  baseless. 
Nothing  can  surpass  the  tenacity  with 
which  nature  sticks  to  her  types.  So  im- 
mutable is  the  law  of  permanence,  that 
even  the  attempt  to  change  the  type  of  a 
creature  by  crossing,  or  mingling  different 
species,  fails  through  the  sterhiiy  of  such 
mixed  progeny  after  a  few  generations. 
This  absurd  system  involves  the  necessity 
of  a  change  of  the  physiological  laws  of 
being  at  we  know  not  how  many  undis- 
covered points,  in  the  bowels  of  indefinite 
time.  It  is  in  opposition  to  all  we  know 
of  living  nature.  Nor  is  the  theoiy  that 
all  the  different  races  of  men  sprung  from 
one  original  pair  less  absurd  and  pantheis- 
tic. The  theory  that  different  races  of 
men  were  originally  created  in  d  fferent 
zones,  together  with  the  different  species 
of  the  lower  animal  kingdom,  is  the  only 
one  that  is  in  harmony  with  the  laws  ot 
universal  nature,  or  reconcilable  with  the 
Word  of  God.  We  profess  to  demonstrate 
this  in  our  lectures  on  "The  Races  of 
Men." 

— We  notice  that  some  amiable  but  de- 
luded sisters  of  the  church  are  to  have  a 
fair  in  Boston,  to  raise  funds  to  send  mis- 
sionaries among  the  Apache  Indians  of  our 
southern  frontier.  Is  it  possible  that  this 
nonsense  of  attempting  to  civdize  and 
Christianize  the  Indians,  is  not  yet  done 
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with?  If  his'ory  proves  anything,  it  is, 
that  nowhere  on  the  face  of  the  earth  have 
the  wild  or  barbarous  races  ever  been 
civilized.  All  our  efforts  to  civilize  the 
Indians  have  resulted  in  nothing  better  than 
their  extermination.  By  the  politeness  of 
a  lady  in  New  Haven,  we  are  permitted  to 
make  the  following  extract  from  a  private 
letter,  written  by  one  of  our  government 
officers  in  Arizona  territory  : 

' '  So  you  pee  that  the  reservation  system 
for  Apaches  is  a  grand  humbug,  and  that 
a  1  the  money  expended  in  feeding  them  at 
those  places,  and  expecting  to  get  work 
out  of  them  in  compensation,  or  that  they 
can  be  made  self-sustaining,  is  sheer  non- 
sense. At  one  time  in  New  Mexico  on  the 
reservation,  there  were  six  thousand  Nava- 
jos  and  lour  hundred  and  fifty  Apaches;  for 
nearly  one  whole  year  all  was  well.  Now 
there  is  but  one  old  squaw  left  of  the 
Apaches,  and  this,  too,  after  the  govern- 
ment had  labored  over  the  brutes  for  up- 
wards of  two  years.  One  officer  informed 
me  that  he  had  thrown  away  nearly  one 
year  of  his  life  in  attempting  to  tame  and 
civilize  them.  Brutes  they  are,  and  God 
intended  they  should  remain  so,  for  some 
good  purpose.  They  are  the  Ishmaelites 
of  America;  their  hand  is  against  every 
man's  hand,  and  every  man's  hand  is 
against  them,  and  so  it  will  be  and  must 
,  be  until  they  are  exterminated.  The 
white  man  and  Indian  can  never  agree,  and 
one  or  the  other  must  inevitably  give  way. 
The  laws  of  nature  so  decide  it,  and  why 
should  we  attempt  impossibilities?" 

But  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  author  of 
these  severe  words  is  as  tender  on  the  ne- 
gro as  he  is  hard  on  the  Indian,  although 
the  Indian  is  a  much  higher  race  than  the 
negro.  No  community  of  negroes  was 
ever  yet  brought  or  kept  within  the  pale 
of  civilization,  except  when  incorporated 
as  a  subgen  into  the  families  of  a  superior 
race.  He  is  as  incapable  of  a  self-sustain- 
ing civilization  as  the  African  tiger  is  of 
domestication. 

—Dr.  G.  Swan,  of  Gouveneur,  St.  Law- 
rence county,  New  York,  we  see  reported 
in  the  papers  as  having  discovered  a  pro- 
cess by  which  he  is  enabled  to  effect 
the  most  astonishing  cures  of  inveterate 
chronic  diseases  which  have  hitherto  de- 
fied the  utmost  skill  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession. The  blind  are  made  to  see,  the 
halt,  the  rheumatic,  the  bed-ridden,  and 
the  victims  of  all  sorts  of  "incurable" 
maladies  are  made  to  walk.     Dr.  Swan  is  a 


regular  physician  and  surgeon  of  great 
practice  and  established  skill,  a  fact  which 
protects  his  new  pretensions  to  a  great  ex- 
tent from  the  charge  of  "humbu-"— a 
charge  which  is  easily  made,  and  has  often 
been  made,  against  men  of  the  greatest 
learning  and  skill  in  the  science  of  heal- 
ing. Indeed,  all  the  greatest  discoveries  in 
that  art  at  first  had  to  rest  under  the  impu- 
tation of  humbug.  It  is  a  cheap  way  which 
professional  ignorance,  and  prejudice,  and 
bigotry  has  of  answering  what  it  can  nei- 
ther comprehend  nor  refate.  We  have  for 
a  long  time  been  of  the  opinion  that  what 
may  be  denominated  vital  electricity  would 
yet  take  the  highest  rank  in  the  healing 
art;  and  we,  therefore,  rejoice  to  see  a 
gentleman  of  Dr.  Swan's  learning  and  high 
standing  in  the  medical  profession  devot- 
ing his  study  to  this  most  important  sub- 
ject. 

—One  of  Thad.  Stevens's  late  Congres- 
sional utterances  is  the  following:  "We 
are  not  now  merely  expounding  a  govern- 
ment; we  are  building  one.  We  are  making 
a  nation.  We  are  correcting  the  injustice, 
the  errors,  the  follies  which  were  heaped 
upon  other  times  by  necessity."  This  is  a 
bold  confession  of  the  revolutionary  busi- 
ness they  are  carrying  on.  They  are  not 
"expounding,"  but  "  building  government." 
They  admit  that  they  are  erecting  a  new 
system.  They  are  "correcting  the  injus- 
tice, the  errors  and  follies"  of  Washington, 
and  Hancock,  and  Jefferson.  Thad.  Ste- 
vens and  Ben.  Wade  are  doing  this.  They 
are  "correcting  the  follies"  of  Washing- 
ton !  How  can  the  thunderbolts  of  the 
Almighty  rest  in  the  heavens  when  such 
infernal  impudence  stalks  on  the  earth? 
And  what  must  be  the  verdict  of  history 
upon  the  character  of  a  generation  which 
permits  a  faction  of  the  greatest  criminals 
the  world  ever  saw  to  tear  down  a  govern- 
ment built  for  white  men,  and  put  one  for 
negroes  upon  its  ruin  ? 

"  Council  Bluets,  Iowa,  March,  18G3. 

"C.  C.  Bubr— Sib — The  Mormons,  or 
those  who  have  been  such,  who  did  not 
follow  the  licentious  Brigham  to  '  Zion' — 
i.  e.,  Salt  Lake,  a  number  of  whom  have 
in  their  possession  a  book  entitled,  "The 
Book  of  Jasher,"  which  preface  claims  to 
have  been  found  among  some  of  the  old 
catacombs  of  Jerusalem.  "Jasher"  was 
given  to  the  American  public  in  1839  by 
M.  M.  Noah,  New  York.      The  book  has 
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three  prefaces— the  translator's  preface, 
Hebrew  preface,  and  printer's  preface. 
Mr.  Noah  says,  "Several  forgeries  have 
appeared— one  in  1730,  published  in  Eng- 
land, professing  to  be  a  translation  from  a 
Hebrew  translation  from  a  work  of  that 
name,  found  in  Persia,  by  Aleuin."  Mr. 
Noah  says  further:  "In  the  same  work  of 
Dr.  Harne  reference  is  made  to  the  Book 
of  Jasher,  written  in  Rabinical  Hebrew, 
said  to  have  been  discovered  in  Jerusalem 
at  its  capture,  under  Titus,  and  printed  in 
Venice  in  1613."  The  writer  of  this  would 
like  to  know  if  you  ever  saw  the  book  here 
alluded  to,  and  if  there  is  any  credit  given 
to  its  authenticity  by  learned  men. 

"Yours,  respectfully, 


We  have  seen  Major  Noah's  translation. 
Tht  re  is  another  book  of  the  same  charac- 
ter, enitled  the  "Book  of  Enoch,"  trans- 
lated from  an  Ethiopic  manuscript  by  Pro- 
fessor Lawrence,  of  Cambridge,  England. 
We  will,  however,  state  that  Ethiopic,  nei- 
ther in  ancient  or  modern  days,  means  a 
land  of  negroes.  No  learned  author  has 
ever  referred  to  them  as  such.  The 
Ethiopians  were  of  the  same  race  as  the 
Egyptians,  and  were  so  painted  on  all  the 
monumental  walls  of  Egyptian  and  Mosaic 
antiquity.  The  book  referred  to  by  our 
correspondent  is  not  denied  by  bibliolo- 
gists  to  be  what  is  claimed  for  it  in  the 
preface  by  the  American  translator.  A  lull 
description  of  t~e  work,  together  with  all 
the  apocriphal  writers,  both  sacred  and 
profane,  will  be  found  in  a  work  entitled 
"  Bibliothica  Grceca,  et  Latino." 

— We  recently  had  the  pleasure  of  listen- 
ing to  a  political  speech  from  M.  M.  Pome- 
roy,  Esq.,  "Brick."  of  the  La  Crosse  Demo- 
crat. We  have  before  spoken  of  this  gen- 
tleman's power  as  a  correct  and  forcibie 
thinker  as  well  as  able  and  witty  writer, 
but  we  had  never  heard  him  on  the  stump. 
As  a  speaker,  he  possesses  many  of  the 
finest  qualities  of  a  political  orator.  While 
he  is  sufficiently  impassioned,  he  is  de- 
liberate, argumentative,  logical  and  witty. 
Even  the  bitterest  type  of  Mongrels  listen 
to  him  with  attention  and  respect — with  a 
thousand  times  more  respect  than  they  do 
to  those  dish-water  orators,  who  pride 
themselves  on  being  "conservative,"  in 
contra-distinction  from  positive  Democrats. 
Mr.  Pomeroy  is  a  very  effective  and  useful 
man  u  on  the  stump.  In  the  first  place, 
his  n  ime  draws   large  crowds  to  see  him, 


and  he  manages  an  audience  with  remark- 
able skill,  keeping  them  in  perpetual  good 
humor,  by  his  wit,  and  thereby  holding 
their  attention  close  to  his  skillful  and  un- 
answerable arguments.  His  personal  ad- 
dress is  always  dign.fied,  refined  and  gen- 
tlemanly, and  is,  in  all  respects,  as  far  as 
can  possibly  be  conceived  from  that  rough 
sort  of  style  which  his  enemies  delight  to 
paint  him  in.  In  a  word,  he  is  in  manners 
a  gentteman — as  far  above  the  best  of  the 
Republican  orators  as  "Hypevian  is  to  a 
Satyr."  Such  a  man  is  "  Brick  Pomeroy,'' 
who  is  the  object  of  all  Mongrel  slang  and 
falsehood  in  the  United  States. 

— At  the  time  this  number  of  The  Old 
Gqaed  is  going  to  press,  the  impeachment 
trial  is  still  going  on.  There  is,  however, 
nothing  lelt  of  the  "Managers"  but  their 
malice  and  violence.  We  doubt  if,  in  the 
history  of  partisan  crime,  such  an  exhibi- 
tion has  ever  been  made  before.  Butler 
has  come  out  with  a  more  ragged  charac- 
ter than  he  went  in  with,  if  that  thing  is 
possible.  He  has  proved  himself  as  much 
of  a  bully  as  he  is  coward  and  thief.  The 
whole  Board  of  "Managers"  has  put  itself 
on  trial  before  the  country  for  the  worst 
set  of  liars,  malcontents,  traducers,  and 
sneaks  the  world  ever  saw.  If  their  ability 
were  equal  to  their  vice,  they  would  be  a 
dangerous  set  of  men.  But  it  is  not.  With 
the  exception  of  "Old  Thad.,"  there  is 
not  a  man  among  them  who  has  any  more 
than  ordinary  ability,  and  even  he  is  far 
from  being  a  man  of  great  intellect.  He 
is  great  only,  like  Satan,  in  the  intensity 
and  fury  of  his  malice.  Mr.  Johnson's  de- 
fence has  been  conducted  with  remarkable 
ability  and  judgment.  Evarts  and  Groes- 
beck,  especially,  have  established  a  repu- 
tation which  will  extend  over  Europe,  and 
pass  into  American  history,  as  among  the 
greatest  legal  minds  of  this  generation. 
Their  arguments  will  be  studied  as  models 
of  forensic  skill  and  power. 

— We  hear  of  a  "movement"  to  be  made 
for  the  nomination  of  John  A.  Dix  at  the 
Democratic  Convention.  If  the  true  old 
Democracy  were  absolutely  forbidden  to 
vote  for  some  out-and-out  Mongrel  who 
commands  respect  for  the  consistency  of 
his  political  abominations,  some  few  of 
them  might  possibly  so  far  forget  self- 
respect  as  to  vote  for  John  A.  Dix,  who 
has,  if  possible,    a  worse  record  for  hu. 
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inanity  than  Butler  the  Beast  His  ad- 
min, stratioa  of  the  bastiles,  under  Lin- 
coln, was  more  pitiless,  merciless,  and  in- 
human than  that  of  Butler.  Butler  could 
be  moved  to  pity  by  woman's  tears,  when 
there  weie  no  spoons  in  the  way,  but  Dix 
could  not  plead  kleptomania,  or  madness 
for  stealing,  as  an  excuse  for  his  inhu- 
manities. He  was  cruel  from  a  cold,  iron, 
Puritan  heart,  which  beats  only  like  a  hy- 
draulic machine  in  his  dungeon  bosom. 
When  the  Democratic  party  nominates 
John  A.  Dix  for  any  office  but  that  of 
keeper  to  the  ferry-house  of  Charon,  on 
the  Biver  Styx,  there  will  be  such  an  up- 
heaving of  indignation  in  the  breast  of 
every  true  Democrat  as  will  make  the  de- 
bauched Convention  which  dares  to  nomi- 
nate him  hide  its  head  for  shame.  But  to 
think  of  such  a  man's  nomination  by  the 
Democratic  party  is  too  much  of  an  insult 
to  be  tor  a  moment  entertained.  John  A. 
Dix  will  never  be  President  by  Democratic 
voies.  He  has  had  his  "  good  time"  dur- 
ing the  bastiie  days,  and  now,  Ike  that 
other  rich  rascal,  Dives,  he  must  be  tor- 
mented. 

—We  wish  to  preserve  the  following  let- 
ter, written  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  November  21, 
1863,  in  reply  to  an  intimation  that  Lou- 
isiana might  be  reconstructed  by  electing 
northern  men  as  members  of  Congress: 


"Deab  Sib— Dr.  Kennedy,  bearer  of 
this,  has  some  apprehension  that  Federal 
officers,  not  citizens  of  Louisiana,  may  be 
set  up  as  candidates  for  Congress  in  that 
State.  In  my  view,  there  could  be  no  pos- 
sible object  in  such  an  election.  We  do 
not  particularly  need  members  of  Congress 
from  those  States  to  enable  us  to  get  along 
with  legislation  here.  What  we  do  want  is 
conclusive  evidence  that  respectable  citi- 
zens of  Louisiana  are  willing  to  be  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  and  to  swe  ~r  support  to 
the  Constitution,  and  that  omer  respecta- 
ble citizens  there  are  willing  to  vote  for 
them  and  send  them.  To  send  a  parcel  of 
northern  men  here  as  representatives, 
elected,  as  would  be  understood  (and,  per- 
haps, really  so),  at  the  point  of  the  bay- 
not,  would  be  disgraceful  and  outrageous; 
and,  were  I  a  member  of  Congress  here,  I 
would  vcte  against  admitting  any  such 
man  to  a  seat." 

If  Lincoln  were  alive  at  the  present  time, 
and  held  the  same  sentiments  still,  he 
would  surely  be  impeached  for  opposing 
the  reconstruction  plan  of  Congress;  but, 
if  Lincoln  had  lived,  he  would  probably 
have  changed  as  Congress  has,  for,  with 
the  exception  of  Old  Thad.,  no  member  of 
Congress  at  that  time  had  any  such  infer- 
nal scheme  or  plot  as  the  present  pkm  of 
the  Bump.  The  body  has  sunken  to  its 
present  degradation  by  degrees,  as  »■  man 
sinks  down  in  drunkenness,  until  he  snda 
with  delirium  tremens. 
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MODERN  AND  ANCIENT  IDEAS  OF  LIBERTY  CONTRASTED. 


CHAPTER  II. 

EMINENT    ENGLISH    WRITERS    ON  LIBERTY 
IN    THE    SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY. 

"When  Carlyle,  some  years  ago, 
pronounced  us  "  the  greatest  boast- 
ers the  world  ever  saw,"  there  was  a 
general  howl  of  contempt,  not  to 
say  horror,  from  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Jupiter  Tonens  of 
literature  on  the  other  side.  We 
were  quite  young  then,  and  very 
likely  shared  in  the  pangs  of  wound- 
ed pride  ;  but  a  closer  study  of  his- 
tory has  compelled  us  to  confess, 
that  in  relation  to  government  and 
liberty  at  least,  the  great  Scotch- 
man's estimate  of  us  was  not  alto- 
gether erroneous.  With  pain  we 
have  to  acknowledge  that  in  no  cen- 
tury, this  side  of  the  Christian  era, 
and  perhaps  in  none  beyond  it,  do 
we  find  so  few  great  writers  on  gov- 
ernment and  liberty  as  in  the  pre- 


sent. In  this  country,  certainly,  we 
have,  both  theoretically  and  practi- 
cally, run  a  great  ways  back  on  this 
subject  since  the  foundation  of  our 
government.  We  are  now  submit- 
ting, with  an  incomprehensible  do- 
cility, to  a  de-potism  which  would 
have  shamed  the  most  exaggerated 
ideas  of  that  tyranny  from  which 
we  broke  away  in  the  memorable 
struggle  of  the  Revolution.  Read 
the  counts  in  the  indictment  our 
forefathers  brought  against  the  gov- 
ernment of  England,  and  compare 
them  with  the  public  and  private  op- 
pressions and  wrongs  which  we  now 
endure,  and  tell  us  on  what  point  of 
liberty  we  have  actually  and  perma- 
nently gained  by  receding  from 
Great  Britain.  Laying  aside  all 
buncomb  speeches,  platitudes,  and 
self-lauding  stupidity,  we  challenge 
any  one  to  point  out  wherein  we 
have  gained  anything  in  the  respect 


Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1868,  by  Van  Evrie,  Horton  &  Co.,  in  the  Clerk's  Office 
©f  the  District  Court  oi' the  United  states  tor  the  Southern  District  of  New  York^ 
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of  liberty  by  the  revolt  from  England. 
True,  our  forefathers  took  a  great 
step  ahead  ;  but  we  have  lost  it  all, 
and  actually  fallen  behind  the  stand- 
ard of  English  liberty  of  that  day. 
And  as  for  that,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  any  century  of  English  his- 
tory in  which  the  very  instinct  of 
liberty  was  so  dead  as  it  is  in  Ame- 
rica at  the  present  day.  Even  in 
the  days  of  Edward  the  First,  and 
in  those  of  Elizabeth,  any  prince  who 
should  have  attempted  to  exercise 
such  arbitrary  power  as  Congress 
dispenses  at  this  moment  would  have 
lost  his  life  by  some  act  of  summary 
justice — so  impatient  were  virtuous 
men  always  of  the  yoke  of  illegal 
power.  Bruce's  assassination  of 
Cummins  was  almost  universally  re- 
garded as  an  effect  of  manly  valor 
and  public  virtue,  and  one  of  the 
noblest  families  of  the  realm  took 
from  that  action  its  crest  of  a  hand 
with  a  bloody  dagger,  with  this  mot- 
to :  " I  will  secure  him."  And  Knox, 
one  of  the  first  reformers,  mentions 
the  assassination  of  Cardinal  Bea- 
toun  and  of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  with 
the  utmost  exultation.  Bead  the 
body  of  laws  compiled  by  King  Al- 
fred, and  contrast  the  spirit  of  lib- 
erty which  they  breathe  with  the 
cold  and  passionless  subserviency  of 
the  public  spirit  of  America  now. 
Even  the  laws  regulating  the  com- 
pact between  the  lords  and  the  ten- 
ants of  the  darkest  days  of  the  feu- 
dal times,  showed  a  popular  knowl- 
edge of  human  rights  which  puts  to 
shame  all  the  literature  of  liberty  in 
our  times.  Bracton,  one  of  the  old- 
est and  most  profound  of  the  law- 
writers  of  England,  says  : 

"The  tenant,  in  consequence  of 
the  badge  of  homage,  may  do  no- 
thing that  may  tend  to  the  disinher- 


iting of  his  lord,  nor  that  may  be 
otherwise  grievousjy  injurious  to 
him.  Neither  can  the  lord,  on  the 
other  hand,  do  any  such  thing  to  a 
tenant ;  if  he  does,  the  homage  rs 
entirely  dissolved  and  extinguished, 
and  all  connection  and  obligation 
arising  from  thence." 

Here  the  principle  of  consent  is 
clearly  affirmed  as  the  fundamental 
an  d  only  j  ust  foundation  of  govern- 
ment. No  man  is  under  any  obli- 
gation to  pay  the  least  respect  to 
government  any  longer  than  it  pro- 
tects him  in  all  his  rights  and  fran- 
chises. Bracton  even  goes  so  far  as 
to  call  government  a  "league"  i.  e., 
a  compact.  And  Glanvil,  who  wrote 
before  Bracton,  in  the  time  of  Henry 
II.,  says  : 

"Between  the  sovereign  and  the 
subject  there  is  a  double  and  reci- 
procal obligation,  because  as  the 
subject  is  bound  to  obey  the  king, 
so  the  king  is  bound  to  protect  the 
subject ;  lsegiance,  therefore,  has  de- 
servedly its  name,  (aligando,)  from 
binding,  inasmuch  as  it  contains  a 
double  bond." 

[In  the  original  thus  :  Duplex  et 
reciprocum  ligamen  ;  quia  stent  sub- 
ditus  regi  tenetur  ad  obedientiam,  ita 
rex  subdito  tenetur  ad  pro  ectionem  ; 
merito  igitur  ligeantra  dicitur  a  ligan- 
do,  qui  a  continet  in  se  duplex  liga- 
men.) 

Loyalty,  as  this  accursed  word  is 
now  understood  in  this  country,  was 
unknown  in  England  even  in  the 
time  of  the  Norman  princes.  Ed- 
ward King,  in  his  erudite  work  on 
"  The  English  Constitution  and  Go- 
vernment," says  : 

"  Notwithstanding,  therefore,  the 
power  usurped  by  the  Norman 
princes,  the  great  authority  of  the 
nobles,  and    the   low   estate  of  the 
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people,  there  is  little  reason  to  think 
that  non-resistance,  and  a  quiet  sub- 
mission to  arbitrary  power,  was  ever 
or.  gin  ally  considered  as  a  duty  in 
this  kingdom." 

Indeed,  such  tam«  submission  to 
arbitrary  power  was  always  held 
as  a  crime  by  all  the  great  writers 
on  government ;  and  in  no  period 
of  antiquity  were  so  many  men 
found  to  praise  absolute  power  as 
we  have  at  that  business  in  this 
country  at  the  present  moment.  As 
already  intimated,  at  no  time  was 
this  nasty  little  word  loyalty  of  such 
signification,  and  of  such  frequent 
use,  as  among  us  now.  Dean  Swift 
said  : 

"  But  here  I  would  not  be  misun- 
derstood ;  for  by  the  love  of  cur 
country,  I  do  not  mean  loyalty  to 
our  king,  for  that  is  a  thing  of  ano- 
ther nature ;  and  a  man  may  be 
very  loyal,  in  the  common  sense  of 
the  word,  without  one  grain  of  pub- 
lic good  at  his  heart." 

Indeed  love  of  country  was  never 
the  meaning  of  this  word.  It  al- 
ways meant  adhesion  to  despotism. 
The  loyalist  was  always  the  enemy 
of  his  country  and  its  people,  and 
the  friend  of  the  power  which  op- 
pressed. What  is  the  loyal  wretch 
in  Ireland,  in  Poland,  in  Hungary? 
Wh  it  was  he  in  the  time  of  our  re- 
volutionary struggle  for  liberty  ? 
The  same  dastard  wretch  and  sneak 
that  he  is  now — the  friend  and  ad- 
vocate of  illegal  power  and  oppres- 
sion. Show  us,  in  forty  centuries,  a 
crea  ure  who  gloried  in  this  tyrant's 
word,  "  loyalty,"  who  did  not  de- 
serve to  be  hanged  as  an  enemy  of 
his  country ! 

When  we  examine  the  most  emi- 
nent English  writers  on  government 
and  liberty  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 


tury, we  can  feel  only  mortification, 
not  to  say  irrepressible  d.sgust,  at 
the  almost  utter  absence  of  such 
writings  in  the  political  literature  of 
our  own  country  at  the  present  time. 
James  Harrington,  one  of  the  great- 
est intellectual  lights  of  that  cen- 
tury, or  of  any  other  century,  wrote 
fifteen  works,  the  principal  of  which 
were,  "  The  Oceana,"  "  The  Grounds 
and  Keasons  of  Monarchy,"  "  The 
Prerogative  of  Popular  Govern- 
ment," and  "The  Art  of  Lawgiving." 
Though  this  eminent  author  was 
descended  from  an  ancient  and  no- 
ble family — a  family  wh  ch  had  con- 
tributed to  the  ranks  of  the  English 
nobility  eight  dukes,  three  marquis- 
es, seven  earls,  twenty-seven  vis- 
counts, and  thirty-six  barons — he 
was  one  of  the  ablest  and  boldest 
writers  in  favor  of  the  Democratic 
principle  of  government  that  ever 
lived  in  any  age  or  country.  Frcm 
his  writings  alone  onr  forefathers 
might  have  drained  every  principle 
of  free  government  embodied  either 
in  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
or  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  This  great  Democratic  au- 
thor boldly  affirmed,  in  his  Oceana, 
that  the  government  of  Israel,  un- 
der the  express  ordination  of  the 
Almighty,  was  a  pure  Common- 
wealth or  Republic.  His  language 
is  as  follows  : 

"The  Commonwealth  of  Israel 
consisted  of  the  senate,  the  people, 
and  the  magistracy.  The  people, 
by  their  first  division,  were  con- 
tained under  their  thirteen  tribes, 
houses,  or  families ;  whereof  the 
first-born  in  each  was  the  prince  of 
his  tribe,  and  had  the  leading  of  it. 
In  t:;eir  second  division  they  were 
divided  locally  by  their  Agrarian,  or 
or  the  distribution   of  the   land   by 
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lot.  The  Assemblies  of  the  people 
thus  divided  were  methodically  ga- 
thered by  trumpets  to  the  Congre- 
gation. The  Congregation  of  the 
people  of  Israel  assembled  in  a  mi- 
litary manner,  and  had  the  result  of 
the  Commonwealth,  or  the  power  of 
confirming  all  their  laws,  though 
proposed  even  by  God  himself,  as 
where  they  make  Him  king,  and 
where  they  reject  and  depose  Him 
as  civil  magistrate,  and  elect  Saul. 
It  is  manifest  that  He  gives  us  no 
such  example  in  government  as  to 
deuy  or  evade  the  power  of  thepeo- 
p  e.  God  commanded  Samuel,  being 
next  under  himself  supreme  magis- 
trate,'to  hearken  to  their  voice; 
they  have  not  rejected  thee,  but  they 
have  rejected  me,  that  I  should  not 
reign  over  them."  But  to  reject 
Him  that  He  should  not  reign  over 
them  as  a  civil  magistrate,  was  to 
depose  Him.  The  power,  therefore, 
which  the  people  had  to  depose  even 
God  himself,  as  he  was  civil  magis- 
trate, leaves  Lttle  doubt  but  that 
they  had  power  to  have  rejected  any 
of  those  laws  confirmed  by  them 
throughout  the  Scriptures.  But  if 
all  and  every  one  of  the  laws  of 
Israel  were  no  otherwise  enacted 
than  by  covenant  with  the  people, 
then  that  only  which  was  resolved 
by  the  people  of  Israal  was  their 
law  ;  and  so  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Commonwealth  was  in  the  people." 
Even  the  Ten  Commandments  were 
not  the  admitted  laws  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Israel  until  confirmed 
by  the  Assembly  of  the  people.  The 
suffrages  of  the  people  of  Israel  were 
sometimes  performed  by  ballot, 
sometimes  viva  voce,  and  sometimes 
by  lot.  At  any  rate,  the  whole  sys- 
tem was  a  recognition  of  the  great 
Democratic    principle    that     sove- 


reignty resides  alone  in  the  whole 
people. 

But  again  we  read  in  the  Oceana 
such  a  profound  maxim  of  free  gov- 
ernment as  the  following  : 

"If  the  liberty  of  a  man  consists  in  tho 
empire  of  his  reason,  the  absence  whereof 
would  betray  him  io  the  bondage  of  his 
passions,  then  the  liberty  of  a  common- 
wealth consists  in  the  empire  of  her 
laws,  the  absence  whereof  would  betray 
her  to  the  lust  of  tyrants.  And  these  I 
conceive  to  be  the  principles  upon  which 
Aristotle  and  Livy  have  grounded  their  as- 
sertion, thp.t  a  commonwealth  is  an  empire 
of  laws,  not  of  men." 

Again,  says  this  great  writer,  in 
his  Maxims  of  Froe  Government: 

"The  laws  of  the  people  must 
needs  go  upon  the  common  interest, 
and  the  laws  of  the  aristocracy 
must  needs  go  upon  private  or  par- 
tial interests,  opposed  to  the  com- 
mon; then  the  laws  of  the  people 
must  be  just,  and  the  laws  of  the 
aristocracy  must  be  unjust.  Even 
evil  men  who  can  do  no  other  than 
make  just  laws,  are  safer  than  good 
men,  who  must  either  make  unjust 
laws  or  ruin  themselves." 

What  a  plea  for  Democracy  as 
against  monarchy  is  here !  And 
witii  what  emotions  do  we  reflect 
that  it  was  made  in  England,  by 
one  of  the  greatest  men  of  that 
realm,  as  long  ago  as  1656 !  And 
in  Harrington's  Rota,  published  in 
1659,  we  have  the  following  clear 
analysis  of  the  merits  of  monarchy 
and  Democracy: 

"  All  government  is  founded  upon 
over-balance,  in  propriety.  If  one 
man  hold  the  over-balance  unto  the 
whole  people  in  prictory,  his  prictory 
causeth  absolute  monarchy.  If  the 
few  hold  the  over-balance  unto  the 
whole  people  in  propriety,  their 
propriety    causeth     aristocracy,     a 
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mixed  monarchy.  If  the  whole  peo- 
ple be  neither  over-balanced  by  the 
propriety  of  one,  nor  of  a  few,  the 
propriety  of  the  people,  or  of  the 
many,  causeth  a  Democracy,  or  po- 
pular government.  The  govern- 
ment of  one  against  the  balance  is 
tyranny.  The  government  of  a  few 
against  the  balance  is  an  aristocracy 
or  oligarchy.  The  government  of 
the  many,  or  the  attempt  of  the 
people  to  govern  themselves,  is  re- 
bellion" 

This  last  expression  is  spoken  in 
derision  of  the  claims  of  both  mon- 
archy and  aristocracy.  From  any  of 
the  numerous  works  of  this  author, 
the  principle,  aiod,  to  a  very  great 
extent,  the  form  of  government 
adopted  by  our  fathers  may  be  de- 
duced. The  ablest  and  the  purest 
minds  of  England  were,  then,  fami- 
liar with  all  these  great  and  sacred 
truths  more  than  a  hundred  years 
before  the  establishment  of  our 
government.  Indeed,  before  we 
have  concluded  these  chapters,  we 
shall  show  that  these  principles 
were  well  understood  and  defended 
by  the  greatest  minds  of  remotest 
antiquity.  The  common  idea  among 
the  people  of  this  country  that  our 
fathers  adopted  a  new  principle, 
and  invented  a  new  system  of  gov- 
ernment, may  be  very  complimen- 
tary to  them,  and  not  a  little  flat- 
tering to  our  vanity,  but  every  man 
of  historical  learning  knows  that  it 
is  in  no  sense  true.  In  Harring- 
ton's time  substantially  the  same 
principle  of  government  was  in 
practical  operation  in  Switzerland 
and  Holland.     He  says: 

"  In  the  Commonwealths  of  Swit- 
zerland and  Holland,  the  sover- 
eignties, whether  cantons,  provinces 
or  cities,  which  are  the  people,  send 


their  deputies,  commissioned  and 
instructed  by  themselves — wherein 
they  reserve  the  sovereignty  in  their 
own  power — to  the  Provincial  or 
General  Convention,  or  Senate, 
where  the  deputies  debate,  but  have 
no  other  power  of  result  than  what 
was  conferred  upon  them  by  the 
people.  And  for  the  executive  part 
they  have  magistrates  or  judges  in 
every  canton,  province,  or  city,  be- 
sides those  which  are  more  public, 
and  relate  to  the  league." 

The  grand  principle  of  govern- 
ment adopted  by  our  fathers  may 
also  be  found  fully  asserted  and  de- 
fended by  Algernon  Sidney,  another 
great  English  author  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  Sidney  was  a  son 
of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  was 
an  ambassador  from  England  to 
the  Kingdom  of  Sweden,  and  was 
confessedly  one  of  the  greatest  men 
and  finest  writers  of  his  time.  This 
great  author  also  delighted  to  hold 
up  in  the  face  of  the  British  mon- 
archy the  fact  that  the  government 
established  by  God  Himself  in  an- 
cient Israel  was  virtually  a  republic, 
or  Democracy.     He  says: 

"  The  last  act  performed  by 
Joshua  (it  shows  the  character  of 
the  Government  of  Israel)  was  the 
calling  of  an  assembly  to  Sachem, 
composed  of  elders,  heads  of  fami- 
lies, judges,  officers,  and  all  the 
people,  to  whom  he  proposed,  and 
they  agreeing,  made  a  covenant  be- 
fore the  Lord.  Joshua  being  dead, 
the  proct  edings  of  every  tribe  were 
grounded  upon  councils  taken  at 
such  assemblies  among  themselves, 
for  their  own  concernments,  as  ap- 
pears by  the  actions  of  Jnclah 
Simeon,  &c. — Judges,  chapter  1. 
The  like  assembly  was  gathered  for 
the    election   of    Saul — every   man 
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was  there;  and,  though  the  elders 
only  are  said  to  have  asked  a  king 
of  Samuel,  they  seem  to  have  been 
deputed  from  the  whole  congrega- 
tion; for  God  said,  'Hearken  to  the 
voice  of  the  people.'  In  the  same 
manner  the  tribe  of  Jttdah,  and 
after  that  the  rest  chose  and  anoint- 
ed David  to  be  their  king.  After 
the  death  of  Solomon,  all  Israel 
met  together  to  treat  with  Reho- 
boam,  and,  nou  receiving  satisfac- 
tion from  him,  ten  of  the  tribes 
abnegated  (seceded  from)  his  king- 
dom. If  these  actions  were  con- 
sidered singly  by  themselves,  Calvin 
might  have  given  the  name  of  a 
Democracy  to  the  Hebrew  Govern- 
ment, as  well  as  to  that  of  others; 
for,  without  doubt,  they  manifest 
the  supreme  power  to  have  been  in 
these  general  assemblies  of  all  the 
people." 

This  author  certainly  proves  the 
Government  of  Israel  to  have  been 
really  a  Democracy,  whatever  the 
name  it  bore.  It  was  a  great  deal 
more  of  a  simple  Democracy  than 
the  Government  of  the  United 
States  ever  was,  and  a  thousand 
times  more  of  a  Democracy  than  we 
are  now,  under  the  absolute  rule  of 
Congress. 

But  let  us  see  further  with  what 
terrible  severity  Sidney  handles  the 
idea  of  monarchy.  Did  ever  Jeffer- 
son speak  in  such  bitter  terms  of 
monarchy  as  the  following,  from 
Sidney's  "Discourses  concerning 
Government  ?" 

"  I  know  not  where  to  find  a 
peaceable  monarchy,  unless  it  be  in 
Peru,  where  the  Ynca  Garcilasso 
de  la  Vega  says,  that  a  man  and  wo- 
man, children  ot  the  sun  and  moon, 
appearing  amongst  a  barbarous 
people,  living  without  any  religion 


or  law,  established  a  government 
amongst  them,  which  continued  in 
much  peace  and  justice  for  twelve 
generations;  but  this,  seeming  to 
be  as  fabulous  as  their  birth,  we 
may  pass  it  over,  and  fix  upon 
those  that  are  better  known,  of 
which  there  is  not  one  that  has  not 
suffered  more  dangerous  and  mis- 
chievous seditions,  than  all  the 
popular  governments  that  have  been 
in  the  world;  and  the  condition  of 
those  kingdoms  which  are  not  ab- 
solute, and  give  a  preference  to 
birth,  without  consideration  of  me- 
rit or  virtue,  is  not  much  better." 

His  idea  of  the  superior  stability 
of  Democracies  is  affirmed  by  Aris- 
totle, where  he  says:  "Democracies 
are  more  firmly  established  than  oli- 
garchies." "We  have  before  shown, 
in  earlier  numbers  of  The  Old 
Guard,  by  a  reference  to  ancient 
and  modern  history,  that  republics 
have  ever  been  more  stable  and  en- 
during than  monarchies.  But  it  is 
a  common  remark  of  flippant  igno- 
rance in  these  times  that  "  the  idea 
of  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment is  played  out."  By  the  same 
shallow  rule,  the  idea  of  monarchy 
has  been  played  out  a  thousand 
times  ?  When  the  virtue,  the  intel- 
ligence, and  courage  of  a  people 
are  "  played  out/'  any  form  of  gov- 
ernment, no  matter  how  good  and 
perfect  it  is,  will  fail  in  the  hands  of 
such  a  people.  Our  trouble  is  not 
in  the  free  system  of  government 
established  by  our  fathers,  but  it  is 
in  the  venality,  crime,  and  igno- 
rance of  the  people.  We  say  igno- 
rance, for  there  is  in  this  country  a 
profound  ignorance  of  even  the 
system  of  government  under  which 
we  have  been  living.  Not  two  in 
ten  of  the  population  have  any  just 
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conception  of  this  matter.  A  whole 
generation  has  been  trained  up  in 
ignorance,  and  educated  in  lies; 
and  this  magazine  is  almost  the 
only  journal  in  the  country  which 
is  trying  to  bring  the  public  mind 
back  to  those  exact  fundamental 
principles,  which  are  the  only  pos- 
sible foundations  of  stability  and 
liberty.  In  discussing  these  prin- 
ciples, we  can  hardly  quote  a  single 
author  of  our  own  times.  We  are 
compelled  to  fall  back  upon  the 
gieat  writers  on  government  of  cen- 
turies ago.  It  is  now  going  on  two 
hundred  years  since  Sidney  laid 
down  the  following  proposition : 
"  No  people  can  be  obliged  to  suffer 
from  their  governments  what  they 
have  not  delegated  to  their  govern- 
ments the  right  to  do."  And  a 
long  time  before  Sidney,  England's 
greatest  law-writer,  Bracton,  said: 
"If  the  king  do  any  injustice,  or 
assume  powers  not  granted  by  the 
people,  he  ceases  to  be  king,  de- 
generates into  a  tyrant,  and  be- 
comes the  vicegerent  of  the  devil." 
"What  a  rank  and  pestilent  nest  of 
diaboloi  or  devils  would  this  immor- 
tal author  pronounce  our  present 
Congress  to  be  if  he  had  a  peep 
into  it !  But  we  wish  to  call  par- 
ticular attention  to  this  maxim  from 
Cidney:  "Unjust  commands  are  not 
to  be  obeyed,  and  no  man  is  law- 
fully obliged  to  suffer  for  not  obey- 
ing such  as  are  against  the  funda- 
mental law. "  Now  read  this  brave 
and  eternal  truth  in  connection 
with  the  dastard  language  of  the 
emasculated  specimen  of  an  execu- 
tive who  now  sits  in  the  Presiden- 
tial chair,  who  declared  that  if  a 
Hump,  an  illegal  body,  a  mob  of 
furious  and  criminal  fanatics,  or- 
dered   him  to   leave   his   post,   he 


would  go,  and  surrender  his  coun- 
try, without  a  struggle,  into  the 
embrace  of  anarchy  and  despotism  ! 
But  not  only  the  executive,  but  the 
majority  of  our  journalists  and  so- 
called  statesmen  (alas  !  only  so- 
called)  have  endorsed  this  unmanly 
shrinking  from  the  responsibility  of 
an  oath,  and  from  the  service  of  the 
country.  We  challenge  reference 
to  a  single  eminent  author,  ancient 
or  modem,  who  has  not  written  in 
the  interest  of  despotism,  for  coun- 
tenance to  such  a  monstrous  con- 
cession to  usurpation  and  tyranny. 
If  one  executive  may  be  thus  driven 
out,  all  may,  and  there  is  an  end  of 
the  government.  There  is  left  only 
an  irregular,  self-controlled  oligar- 
chy, which  would  very  properly  be 
called  "  vicegerents  of  the  devil"  by 
the  greatest  writers  on  government  of 
three  centuries  ago.  Nay,  we  may 
go  back  to  the  old  Hebrew  pro- 
phets to  find  evidence  that  all  such 
legislation  is  rebellion  and  sedition, 
for  one  of  them  says:  "The  ruleis 
are  rebellious,  and  the  companions 
of  thieves."  Who  dare  say  that 
Isaiah  was  not  prophesying  of  Ben. 
Butler's  Congress  ?  Since  the  cre- 
ation, the  great  majority  of  all 
governments  have  been  rebellions 
against  the  rights  of  man.  Since 
the  election  of  Lincoln,  the  Federal 
Government  of  this  country  has 
been  a  rebellion — a  rebellion  so 
strongly  tinctured  with  African  bar- 
barism, that  the  future  historian 
will  quote  it  as  the  greatest  and 
most  astonishing  relapse  from  civil- 
ization that  the  history  of  the  world 
contain?.  But,  alas!  what  a  sad 
figure  shall  we  cut  on  the  page  of 
history,  where  it  will  be  recorded, 
that,  while  boasting  of  our  liberty, 
and  of  being  the  model  republic, 
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&c,  we  were  actually  far  behind  the 
spirit  of  liberty  which  was  revealed 
by  many  great  writers,  even  before 
the  existence  of  our  continent  was 
discovered ! 

On  July,  1659,  a  petition  from 
the  people  of  England  was  read  in 
Parliament  which  actually  proposed 
to  change  the  British  Government 
into  a  republic,  not  unlike  the  one 
afterwards  established  by  our  fa- 
thers. This  petition  is  too  long  to 
be  quoted  lully  here,  but  the  follow- 
ing extracts  from  it  will  give  the 
reader  a  good  idea  of  its  spirit  and 
design : 

"1.  The  government  of  a  free 
people  ought  to  be  so  settled  that 
tho  governors  and  governed  may 
have  the  same  interests  in  preserv- 
ing the  government,  and  each 
other's  properties  and  liberties  re- 
spectively, that  being  the  only  sure 
foundation  of  a  commonwealth's 
unity,  peace,  strength  and  pros- 
perity. 

"  2.  That  there  cannot  be  a  union 
of  a  whole  people  in  the  govern- 
ment, where  those  who  shall  some- 
times govern  be  not  also  some- 
times in  the  condition  of  the 
governed,  otherwise  the  governors 
will  not  be  in  a  capacity  to  feel  the 
weight  of  the  government,  nor  the 
governed  to  enjoy  the  advantages 
of  it;  and  then  it  will  be  the  in- 
terest of  the  major  part  to  destroy 
the  government,  as  much  as  it  will 
be  the  interest  of  the  minor  part  to 
preserve  it. 

"  3.  That  the  sovereign  authority 
in  every  government,  of  whatever 
kind,  ought  to  be  certain  in  its  per- 
petual successions,  as  descents,  and 
without  possibility  of  death  or 
failure  of  his  being,  because  the 
whole  form   of   the  government  is 


dissolved  if  that  should  happen, 
and  the  people  in  the  utmost  emi- 
nent danger  of  an  absolute  tyranny, 
or  a  war  among  themselves,  or  ra- 
pine and  confusion;  and,  therefore, 
where  the  government  is  popular, 
the  assemblies,  in  whom  reside  the 
supreme  authority,  ought  to  never 
die  or  dissolve,  though  the  persons 
be  annually  changing,  neither  ought 
they  to  trust  the  sovereign  care  of 
the  strength  and  safety  of  the  peo- 
ple out  of  their  own  hands,  by  al- 
lowing a  vacation  to  themselves, 
lest  those  that  should  be  trusted  be 
in  love  with  such  great  authority, 
and  aspire  to  be  their  masters,  or 
else  be  as  an  account,  and  seek  the 
dissolution  of  the  Commonwealth  to 
avoid  it. 
***** 

"  4.  That  the  free  people  of  Eng- 
land, in  their  respective  divisions, 
at  certain  days  and  places  appoint- 
ed, shall  forever  annually  choose 
one-third  part  to  each  assembly,  to 
enter  into  their  authority,  at  cer- 
tain days  appointed;  the  same  days, 
the  authority  of  a  third  of  each  of 
the  said  assembly  to  cease,  only  in 
the  laying  of  the  first  foundation  in 
this  Commonwealth's  Constitution; 
the  whole  number  of  both  the  as- 
semblies to  be  chosen  by  the  peo- 
ple, respectively,  viz.:  one-third  of 
each  assembly  to  be  chosen  for  one 
year,  one-third  for  two  years,  and 
one-third  for  three  years. 

"  5.  That  such  as  shall  be  chosen, 
having  served  their  appointed  time 
in  either  of  the  said  assemblies  of 
Parliament,  shall  not  be  capable  of 
serving  in  the  same  assembly  dur- 
ing some  convenient  interval  or  va- 
cation." 

Now,  no  one  can  fail  to  perceive 
that  this  remarkable  petition,  read 
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in  Parliament  more  than  two  hun- 
dred years  ago,  plainly  foreshadows 
the  same  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment afterwards  settled  upon  by 
our  forefathers.  Nor  can  it  be  de- 
nied that  the  knowledge  and  the 
spirit  of  liberty  was  much  more 
diffused  abroad  in  England  then 
than  it  appears  to  be  in  the  United 
States  at  the  present  day.  It  was 
about  these  clays  that  one  king  lost 
his  head  for  the  charged  usurpation 
of  powers  not  a  tenth  part  as 
tyrannous  as  those  claimed  to  be  ex- 
ercised by  Congress  at  the  present 
day.  About  the  same  time  was  pub- 
lished a  terrible  pamphlet  entitled 
"Killing  No  Murder,"  from  which 
the  following  extract  is  taken: 

"And,  indeed,"  as  Augustine 
says,  "  those  societies,  where  law 
and  justice  are  not,  are  not  com- 
monwealths or  kingdoms,  but  magna 
latrocinia,  great  confederacies  of 
thieves  and  robbers;  those,  there- 
fore, that  submit  to  no  law  are  not 
to  be  reported  in  the  society  of 
mankind,  which  cannot  exist  with- 
out a  law ;  therefore,  Aristotle 
saith,  tyranny  is  against  the  law  of 
nature — that  is,  the  law  of  human 
society,  in  which  human  nature  is 
preserved.  For  this  reason,  they 
deny  a  tyrant  to  be  partem  civita- 
tis.  *  *  And,  therefore,  a  tyrant 
that  submits  to  no  law,  by  which  he 
governs  himself  and  other.;,  is  no 
magistrate,  no  citizen,  or  member 
of  any  society,  but  an  ulcer  and  a 
disease  that  destroys  society;  and 
if  it  be  rightly  considered,  a  com- 
monwealth, by  falling  into  a  ty- 
ranny, absolutely  loses  that  name, 
and  is  actually  another  thing:  Non 
est  civitas  quae  unis  est  viri,  says  So- 
phocles:— That  which  is  one  man  is 
no  city.     As  the  tyrant  is  no  part 


of  the  commonwealth,  not  submit- 
ting to  the  laws  of  it,  but  making 
himself  above  all  law,  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  he  should  have  the  protec- 
tion due  to  a  member  of  a  common- 
wealth, nor  any  defence  from  laws 
which  he  does  not  acknowledge; 
he  is,  therefore,  in  all  reason,  to  be 
reckoned  in  the  number  of  those 
savage  beasts  that  fall  not  with 
others  into  any  herd,  that  have  no 
other  defence  but  their  own 
strength,  making  a  prey  of  all  that 
are  weaker,  being  a  prey  to  all  that 
are  stronger  than  themselves." 

This  work  boldly  defended  as- 
sassination, if  necessary,  as  a  just 
means  of  ridding  the  world  of  a 
tyrant.  If  space  allowed,  we  could 
quote  many  other  renowned  writ- 
ings of  the  seventeenth  century,  to 
show  that  Europe  at  that  time  was 
full  of  mighty  thinkers  and  writers, 
who  understood  the  question  of 
government  and  liberty  far  better 
than  we  practice  it  in  this  country 
at  the  present  time. 

What  would  have  been  the  rage 
of  these  great  and  just  writers,  to 
have  witnessed  such  things  as  are 
at  this  moment  transpiring  at 
Washington,  where  not  even  a  pri- 
vate telegraphic  dispatch,  nor  so 
much  as  a  letter  to  one's  wife,  can 
escape  the  espionage  of  such  a 
thief  aud  common  scoundrel  as 
Ben.  Butler,  acting  as  the  official 
spy  of  a  Congress  as  infamous  as 
himself!  Since  the  beginning  of 
the  historic  period,  more  than  a 
thousand  kings  have  lost  their 
heads  for  acts  infinitely  less  offen- 
sive, and  less  despotic,  than  this 
spy  system  which  now  prevails  un- 
der the  direction  of  Congress.  And 
Grant  not  only  indorses  all  these 
outrageous  assaults  upon  free  gov- 
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ernment,  bnt  he  lias  descended  into  and  negroes.      "We   should  like  to 

the  lowest  sinks  and  slums  of  false-  know  how  such  men  as  Fessenden, 

hood,   to  help  carry  them  on.     To  Grimes  and  Henderson  can  vote  to 

vote  for  Grant  is  to  vote  for  all  the  make    a    man   President   who   has 

abominations  of   Congress,  includ-  been  so  deep  in  the  plot  to  illegally 

ing   the   stupendous   crime   of    at-  drive  his  own  commander-in-chief, 

tempting  to  drive  a  President  from  "  as  the  executive  head  of  the  nation, 

his  office,  because  he  will  not  pros-  from  his  Constitutional  seat, 
titute  it  to  the  service  of  sedition 


OMENS. 

Willie  asked— but  I'll  not  tell, 

More  than  half  a  year  ago; 
Yet  I  love  to  hear  so  well, 

That  I've  kept  ans'ring,  almost,  no; 
Yet  surely  so  he  would  not  go  ! 
That  would  make  broken  hearts,  I  know  ! 

Cherry  trees,  they  blossom  soon — 

Cherries  ripen  in  the  sun; 
If  we  wander  at  the  noon, 

And  find  two  cherries  grown  as  one, 
And  red  ere  others  have  begun — 
A  maiden's  heart  must  sure  be  won. 

Clamb'ring  rose-tree  o'er  the  door, 
Ladened  down  with  crimson  bloom; 

If  this  year  it  bear  no  more 

Than  two  white  buds,  they  coming  soon, 

Nor  ruby  flowers  dot  emerald  gloom — 

Then  to  say  no  there'll  scarce  be  room. 

Tilting  on  the  cedar-tree, 

If  the  mocking-bird  will  bring 

On  Valentine's,  and  show  to  me 
His  mate,  and  with  her  feed  and  sing, 

And  flit  around  on  happy  wing — 

Our  bridal  bells,  they  soon  shall  ring. 

Chirpiug  in  the  morning  sun, 

The  bird  a  loving  mate  did  feed  ! 
Omens  answered,  one  by  one  ! 

'Twas  so  sweet  to  hear  him  plead, 
"  The  human  heart  hath  much  more  need- 
Say  yes,  my  love"—"  0,  yes,  indeed !" 
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ASTOEEE  MANFEEDI : 

AN  HISTOKIOAIi   ROMANCE,    FOUNDED   UPON   THE   FALL   OF   THE   ITALIAN   STATES. 

WKITTEN  BY  MONTEVERDE. 


Translated  jrom  the  Italian,  expressly  for  The  Old  Guardt 
BY  MRS.  EATE  COMSTOCK  BURR. 


CHAPTEE  IV. 

POLITICAL    ASPECTS    OF    ROMAG-NA — DON 
MICHELE   AND    THE   COUNTRYMAN. 

Faenza  is  a  city  of  Eomagna, 
whose  towers  rise,  at  a  little  dis- 
tance from  the  Adriatic  sea,  in  a 
fertile  and  smiling  plain.  To  the 
north  shines  the  redish  light  that 
indicates  the  vicinity  of  the  sea;  to 
the  south  are  the  majestic  summits 
of  the  Appenines,  whose  sides  are 
blooming  with  groves  of  pine  and 
orange  trees  ;  the  fertile  valley  of 
Lamona  occupies  almost  all  the 
space  lying  between  the  city  and 
the  mountains ;  the  limpid  and 
crystal  waters  of  the  Amone  runs 
through  the  whole  extent  of  the 
valley,  and,  passing  by  the  walls  of 
Faenza,  loses  itself  in  the  sands  of 
the  sea.  The  fort  or  castle  of  Ber- 
zighelli  commands  all  the  valley, 
and  is,  we  might  almost  say,  the 
key  to  it. 

When  Astorre's  ancestors  found- 
ed one  of  those  dynasties,  too 
weak  to  last  long,  and  too  much 
the   offspring   of  fear  to  be  loved, 


the  castle  and  the  valley  both  be- 
longed to  the  lords  of  the  city.  The 
valley  bordered  immediately  on  the 
Florentine  territory,  and  that  re- 
public always  endeavored  to  be  on 
friendly  terms  with  the  lords  of  the 
valley. 

In  1488,  Galeotto  Manfredi  died 
the  victim  of  conjugal  jealousy. 
Girolamo  Eiario,  lord  of  Forli,  pre- 
ceded him  no  less  tragically  to  the 
tomb.  To  these  deaths  succeeded, 
as  usual,  political  revolutions. 
Through  the  fortunes  of  war 
Dionigi  di  Naldo  became  master  of 
the  castle  of  Berzighelli,  and  all  the 
valley  of  Lamona  was  taken  from 
Faenza.  The  Florentines  and  Ve- 
netians assumed  and  disputed  the 
guardianship  of  the  child  Astorre. 
The  Venetians  preserved  Faenza  to 
Astorre  from  the  usurpation  of  his 
natural  brother,  Ottaviano  Man- 
fredi; and,  as  Dionigi  di  Naldo  sus- 
tained Ottaviano,  they  entered  the 
valley  of  Lamona,  and  chased  Di- 
onigi out  ot  it,  so  that  it  again  be- 
came a  part  of  Faenza;  but  Dionigi, 
with  his  mind  always  fixed  on  his 
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castle,  became  a  captain  di  ventura, 
ruining  first  one,  then  another 
castle  of  Italy,  in  the  service  of 
whoever  would  pay  him  best.  With- 
out any  other  than  a  pecuniary  in- 
terest in  the  matter,  he  took  Libra- 
fatta,  ruined  Casein o  and  Vico,  ran 
over  Tuscany,  and  sometimes  ap- 
proached Berzighelli,  where  he  was 
always  beaten  off  by  the  Venetian 
captain.  To  the  misfortune  of  Italy, 
there  existed  in  those  days  fortified 
places  called  castles.  Every  city 
had  one,  in  which  the  flower  of  the 
army  was  enclosed,  in  case  of  at- 
tack; therefore,  it  often  happened 
that  taking  the  city  was  nothing,  if 
the  garrison  in  the  castle  only  held 
out,  and  sometimes  one  banner  was 
waving  on  the  castle,  and  another 
over  the  city,  though  the  distance 
between  them  was  very  small. 

Besides  the  castles  belonging  to 
the  cities,  were  others  in  the  open 
country,  and  in  places  the  most 
wild  and  woody;  on  the  tops  of  high 
rocks  were  built  strong  walls  and 
towers,  with  the  lamentable  design 
of  commanding  the  plain  beneath — 
of  intimidating  the  neighboring 
cites — of  braving  the  laws,  and 
of  committing  slaughter  and  ra- 
pine, while  those  were  laughed  to 
scorn  who  dared  to  approach  the 
steep  precipices  to  seek  satisfaction. 
Thus  the  proud  barons  of  an  age 
still  barbarous,  enjoyed  themselves 
in  their  secluded  habitations,  which 
the  eagles  could  scarcely  reach. 
There  they  exercised,  according  to 
their  inclinations,  a  tyrannical  and 
atrocious  power,  without  curb  or 
limit.  From  these  nests  of  iniquity 
they  exercised  also  a  lively  influence 
on  the  peace  or  war  of  the  States, 
taking  part  in  the  dissensions  of 
princely  families,    and  continually 


exciting  internal  discord  and  bloody 
revolutions.  The  barons  extinct, 
the  times,  the  modes  and  the  wea- 
pons of  warfare  changed,  the  cas- 
tles, amidst  falling  walls  and  ruins, 
presented  a  different  appearance. 
But  the  nature  of  man  was  not 
changed.  The  advantage,  the  ne- 
cessity of  these  fortified  places,  was 
felt  more  than  ever;  coarse  barbari- 
ty had  ceased,  to  give  place  to  a 
superfine  barbarity.  Vico,  Libra- 
fatta,  Caprona  were  repaired,  and 
the  Florentines  rebuilt  Verrucola. 

When  the  government  of  Faenza 
was  assumed  by  Astorre,  the  val- 
ley of  Lamona  fell  again  into  the 
hands  of  Dionigi  di  Naldo,  and  not 
only  this,  but  this  captain  di  ventura 
had  entered  the  service  of  Caesar 
Borgia,  who  was,  consequently,  in 
reality  master  of  the  valley  and 
the  castle.  The  Doge  and  Senators 
of  Venice  bit  their  lips  with  vexa- 
tion, and  the  Gonfaloniere  and 
Prior  of  Faenza  opened  their  eyes 
wide  with  amazement  at  the  state 
of  things. 

If  any  of  our  readers,  traveling 
among  the  ruins  of  other  times, 
stops  to  rest  his  tired  limbs  on 
those  heaps  of  stone,  he  will  sigh 
over  the  human  species,  that  it 
could  count  among  its  members 
these  captains  di  ventura,  who 
stamped  with  infamy  the  name  of 
man,  of  Italian,  and  of  citizen ! 

The  captains  di  ventura  were,  in 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centu- 
ries, what  the  Swiss  are  in  our  days, 
who,  swarming  from  their  own 
country,  with  a  shameful  indiffer- 
ence to  conscience,  hire  themselves 
out  in  bands  to  whomsoever  will 
pay  them  most.  The  captains  di 
ventura  were  at  first  foreigners,  who, 
collecting  small  companies,  offered 
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their  services  to  one  republic  and 
another,  and  in  the  same  year  might 
be  seen  fighting  on  opposite  sides,  as 
it  appeared  best  for  their  interests. 
If,  owing  to  some  of  these  com- 
panies di  ventura,  military  tactics  as- 
sumed a  new  brilliancy,  we  are  still 
exempt  from  obligation,  as,  while 
they  disciplined  the  soldier,  they 
dishonored  the  name,  and  if  they 
gave  regular  battle,  they  gave  un- 
just ones. 

The  rage  of  fighting  took  posses- 
sion of  Italy  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. This  desire  debased  the 
mind,  and  asked  no  counsel  of  the 
heart.  The  men  were  eager  for  bat- 
tle, but  without  regarding  against 
whom  they  were  to  fight.  Arms  in 
their  hands  produced  the  same  ef- 
fect as  the  knife  in  the  hand  of  an 
inexpert  surgeon,  which,  instead  of 
curing  a  wound,  opens  another,  in- 
curable. 

Gathering  together  in  a  company, 
di  ventura  was  a  good  way  to  make 
money,  both  for  captain  and  soldier. 
This  custom  was  not  disagreeable 
to  some  of  the  lords  of  small  cities, 
whose  turbid  spirits  could  find  no 
enjoyment  in  domestic  peace,  but 
whose  limited  means  prevented  them 
from  indulging  the  desire  for  war 
which  boiled  in  their  veins;  for  this 
reason,  the  Baglioni  di  Perugia,  the 
Vitelli,  the  Fracassa,  the  Colona, 
the  Dionigi,  and,  in  short,  whoever 
found  quiet  burdensome,  became  a 
captain  di  condofia,  or  leader,  to 
dispel  the  quiet  of  others. 

Some  few  flew  the  common  temp- 
tation, taking  counsel  of  their 
heart  and  duty;  some  others  were 
drawn  in  by  circumstances.  The 
Duke  of  Valentino,  himself  a  cap- 
tain di  condotta,  enlisted  many  other 
captains,  and  the  little  river  that  in 


its  course  receives  the  waters  of 
many  others,  becomes  an  impetuous 
current.  Already  he  had  secured, 
under  his  command,  Dionigi,  some 
Spaniards,  don  Ugo,  Boliva  di  Di- 
onige  and  d'Allegre.  The  last,  who 
made  himself  famous  afterwards  in 
the  war  of  Naples,  was,  as  we  have 
seen,  not  well  pleased  with  the 
Dake,  and  he,  perceiving  it,  felt  the 
necessity  of  providing  himself  with 
commanders  more  tractable.  Me- 
ditating on  the  subject  of  his  pro- 
jects, he  found  that  Venice  was  too 
strong,  and  Faenza  too  sound  to 
think  of  yet.  Firm  in  his  designs 
against  Romagna,  he  thought  he 
could  take  two  birds  with  one  stone 
by  enlisting  some  small  lords  of 
Eomagna  as  his  allies,  with  them 
destroy  the  rest,  and  then  after- 
wards destroy  them  by  force  and 
treachery,  and  this  he  did.  The 
thing,  of  course,  could  not  succeed 
with  the  Manfredi  adored  in  Fa- 
enza, the  Riarii  of  Forli,  and,  we 
may  add,  the  Este  in  Ferrara;  but 
the  other  lords  of  Romagna  were 
far  from  firm  in  their  seats — hated, 
little  feared,  and  the  greater  part  of 
them  captains  di  ventura.  He 
thought  then  of  the  Vitelli.  One 
of  them  had  been  unjustly  executed 
in  Faenza  on  suspicion  of  treachery 
at  the  siege  of  Pisa;  the  soldiers 
formerly  at  his  command  had  been 
dismissed;  Vitellozzo  had  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  them,  and 
the  Duke  had  no  doubt  that  he 
would  enlist  with  pleasure  under 
his  banners,  where  he  might  in- 
dulge the  hope  of  future  vengeance 
on  the  executioners  of  his  brother. 
He  thought  of  the  Orsini ;  they 
were  the  friends  of  France,  and 
France  and  the  Duke  of  Valentino 
were     synonymous.        Giampabolo 
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Baglioni,  weakened  in  body  and 
soul  by  indulgence  in  infamous  and 
incestuous  amours,  was  sure  to  be 
bis  ally.  Such  was  the  state  of  the 
Duke's  affairs,  while  Astorre  and 
Omar  rapidly  rode  towards  Faenza. 
Astorre,  with  his  heart  locked,  si- 
lent, melancholy,  had  proceedfcd  a 
good  distance  on  the  read  with  do 
other  thought  than  of  Clarice.  He 
compared  the  joy  he  felt  that  morn- 
ing, in  which,  on  the  same  horse, 
followed  by  the  same  attendant,  he 
was  on  his  way  to  meet  Clarice,  to 
the  pain  he  now  suffered  in  leav- 
ing her.  Political  affairs  were  the 
same,  inasmuch  as  the  same  enemy 
threatened  the  common  felicity,  but 
otherwise  had  changed  their  aspect, 
as  then,  he  was  returning  from  a 
meeting  of  allies,  while  now  he  was 
going  to  repair  the  evil  done  by  the 
vacillating  faith  of  his  false  friends, 
and  lor  this  he  was  leaving  the  one 
most  dear  to  him  on  earth,  but  the 
necessity  was  urgent. 

The  projects  of  Borgia  were 
known;  his  assistance  from  Faenza 
was  known,  almost  known,  his  un- 
derstanding with  the  Vitelli  and 
Orsini.  Some  troops  had  been  seen 
in  the  valley  of  Lamona.  It  was 
necessary  to  increase  the  munitions 
of  Faenza  immediately,  to  strengthen 
the  union  with  the  Venetians,  and 
to  reproach  Orsini  and  Vitelli  for 
their  conduct.  This  had  been  writ- 
ten Astorre  from  Faenza,  and  of 
this  he  was  thinking  along  the  way. 

But  let  us  return  to  chat  despe- 
rado, don  Michele,  whom  we  have 
seen  fly,  almost  miraculously,  from 
the  bottom  of  his  prison.  He  pro- 
ceeded the  distance  of  two  miles, 
out  of  breath,  suffering,  and  cover- 
ed with  sweat.  Though  he  was  al- 
most certain  that  at  the  moment  no 


one  was  following  him,  yet  his  fear 
was  so  iutense,  that,  while  he  re- 
flected it  would  be  better  not  to  be 
seen,  but  rather  to  stop  and  take 
breath  a  moment,  he  ran  harder 
than  ever  without  daring  to  turn  a 
look  behind.  But,  being  forced  afc 
last  to  consult  the  state  of  his  legs, 
he  found  them  weak,  tired,  lazy,  and 
he  would  willingly  have  bartered 
them  away  had  an  opportunity  of- 
fered. He  had  taken  a  direction 
south  from  the  city  towards  the 
mountains,  and  had  followed  a  nar- 
row path  along  the  margin  of  a 
ditch;  it  was  almost  entirely  chok- 
ed up  with  ferns  and  rushes,  which 
made  it  exceedingly  difficult  to 
travel.  Don  Michele,  being  without 
a  hat,  felt  his  hair,  every  now  and 
then,  caught  in  the  long  stems  of 
fennel,  but  he  continued  to  run,  as 
he  would  have  left  all  his  hair  be- 
hind him  rather  than  run  the  risk 
of  losing  his  head.  But  exhausted 
nature  compelled  him  to  the  rest  he 
fancied  so  full  of  peril.  Don  Mi- 
chele, after  running  three  mi^s  from 
the  city,  fell  fainting  to  the  ground. 
The  place  was  lonely,  dark  and  dis- 
agreeable; and  when  don  Michele, 
after  a  long  swoon,  opened  his  eyes, 
he  was  at  first  glad  to  find  it  so; 
but  a  new  difficulty  disturbed  him, 
and  this  was  the  spasm  that  racked 
his  wounded  arm.  The  dressing, 
the  hope  of  salvation,  the  joy  of 
having  escaped  lulled  the  pain  for  a 
time,  but  the  flight,  the  heated 
blood,  had  increased  the  inflamma- 
tion of  the  wound;  in  short,  the  fe- 
ver returned  in  full  force,  and  when 
poor  don  Michele  (if  we  may  call 
him  so  through  compassion)  tried 
to  rise  and  proceed  on  his  way,  his 
legs  absolutely  refused  to  obey,  and 
no  sooner  was  he  on  his  feet  than  a 
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vertigo  throw  him  to  the  ground; 
then  a  discouragement,  an  oppres- 
sion assailed  him  more  heavy  than 
any  he  had  experienced  in  the  pri- 
son; he  regarded  with  inexpressible 
terror  the  wild  nature  around  him, 
the  same  that  a  few  moments  before 
seemed  so  desirable.  His  body  was 
wretched  through  the  fever  and  the 
wound,  and  his  long  fasting,  and 
his  soul,  full  of  the  anguish  of  re- 
morse, seemed  to  say  to  him:  "See, 
don  Michele,  the  justice  of  God 
dooms  you  to  die;  you  will  die  of 
hunger  and  of  pain  on  the  public 
way;  you  have  flown  from  the  gal- 
lows that  your  death  might  be  more 
horrible,  more  tormenting,  more 
prolonged."  "Oh!  God"— that  black 
soul  dared  to  turn  to  God — "I  swear" 
— and  here  he  stopped,  as  he 
thought  of  the  vows  of  blood  he 
had  made  and  fulfilled.  The  spec- 
tre of  his  own  brother,  pierced  by 
him,  by  him  who  became  a  priest, 
on  purpose,  to  accomplish  more 
easily  the  crime  after  long  years  of 
infamous  premeditation,  appear- 
ed before  him  in  that  solitary  place 
with  his  bosom  stained  with  blood. 
Don  Michele  closed  his  eyes,  but 
he  continued  to  see,  and  to  see 
more  cruelly — the  feast  in  the 
church,  he,  dressed  in  his  priestly 
garments,  the  brother  that  em- 
braces him,  and  dies;  then  he  heard 
a  voice  cry : 

"  There  is  no  pardon — there  is  no 
pardon!" 

"  God !"  exclaimed  the  miserable 
man. 

But  that  omnipotent,  beneficent 
Father  forgets  offences,  and  pardons 
generously  when  a  sincere  peni- 
tence fills  the  heart  of  the  sinner, 
and  rises  to  the  Throne  of  Grace. 

In  his  anguish,  don  Michele  de- 


luded himself;  he  was  not  penitent; 
he  did  not  recognize  in  his  suffer- 
ings the  judgment  of  God,  but  he 
wished  God  to  believe  it,  that  ho 
might  cease  to  punish;  he  confess- 
ed himself  criminal,  hoping  that  the 
confession  would  help  him,  and  that 
the  Eternal  could  be  deceived,  like 
men.  He  was  not  frightened  at  the 
recollection  of  the  crimes  he  had 
committed;  he  was  only  alarmed  at 
the  torture  that  seemed  approach- 
ing. Even  in  his  torments,  he  me- 
ditated vengeance  against  Astorre, 
against  Clarice,  against  everybody 
who  was  manifestly  his  enemy,  and 
he  longed  for  life  to  carry  it  out. 
Looking  round  with  terror,  he  could 
perceive  no  trace  of  human  footr 
steps;  the  ground  was  marshy,  in 
consequence  of  the  ovei flowing  of 
a  small  stream,  near  by,  and  a  nox- 
ious vapor  exhaled  from  the  ground. 
Who,  then,  would  ever  come  there  ? 
thought  don  Michele.  A  feverish 
thirst  took  possession  of  him;  water 
was  at  a  little  distance,  bu"  it  was 
muddy,  slimy,  and  disgusting.  Don 
Michele  drew  himself,  on  ali-fours, 
along  the  ground,  like  a  reptile 
crawling  through  the  bushes ;  he 
reached  the  river,  and,  like  a  beast, 
drank  of  that  turbid  water;  how- 
ever, he  felt  better  for  it,  and  dash- 
ed his  arm,  so  the  pain  was  less 
violent  for  a  moment,  and  don  Mi- 
chele began  to  hope  again.  Hun- 
ger now  attacked  him,  but,  as  if 
destiny  were  to  provide  for  this 
also,  don  Michele  hit  something 
with  his  other  arm ;  it  was  a  piece 
of  bread,  dry,  hard,  and  black  as 
soot,  thrown  there,  heaven  knows 
when,  by  some  shepherd,  but  with 
this  the  famished  man  eagerly  broke 
his  fast.  His  heart,  however,  was 
not  softened  by  that  new  and  un- 
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looked-for  succor;  but  he  said,  with 
joy: 

"  Thanks,  O,  Satan  !— I  thank 
thee,  and  will  be  thine  forever." 

An  instant  after,  he  heard  the 
sound  of  a  horse's  hoofs;  his  heart 
throbbed  between  hope  and  fear. 
A  man  on  a  mule  was  coming  slow- 
ly towards  him.  Don  Michele  jump- 
ed up;  his  first  idea  was  that  he 
had  come  to  arrest  him,  and  that 
he  would  throw  himself  in  the  wa- 
ter, but,  after  a  moment's  inspec- 
tion, he  perceived  his  fear  had  been 
too  precipitate,  as  the  man  bore  the 
appearance  of  a  simple  country- 
man; so  don  Michele  threw  himself 
down  again,  and  began  to  groan 
horribly,  imploring  assistance. 

His  mournful  voice  struck  the 
ears  of  the  good  man,  who  was  on 
his  way  home  with  two  bushels  of 
flour.  He  stopped  his  animal  to 
listen  again  for  the  sounds,  and 
again  they  came,  louder  than  be- 
fore. 

As  the  evening  was  advancing, 
and  as  that  place  did  not  enjoy  the 
best  reputat'on  for  security  from 
spectres  and  frights,  he  repented 
having  taken  that  path,  and,  turn- 
ing his  mule,  he  seemed  disposed 
to  return  to  the  high  road.  Then 
don  Michele  (who  had  kept  his  eye 
fixed  on  the  countryman)  was  cer- 
tain that  he  had  no  cause  to  fear 
the  stranger,  and,  collecting  all  the 
strength  he  could  command,  he 
cried: 

"Assist  a  poor  Christian,  wound- 
ed and  dying — a  poor  Christian  !" 

The  countryman  stopped  again, 
keeping  his  back,  however,  in  the 
direction  of  the  sounds,  he  thought: 

"  This  is  a  voice  I  But  is  it  a  hu- 
man voice?  Uh!  sometimes  the 
devil  plays  strange  pranks  to  en- 


snare people,  he  is  such  a  rogue! 
I  remember" — and  he  was  going  on 
to  recall  to  his  memory  what  he 
knew  on  the  subject  of  the  devil's 
games. 

But  don  Michele,  almost  as  if  ho 
had  divined  his  thoughts,  cried 
again: 

"  A  poor  Christian !" 

This  mighty  word  entered  at 
length  the  ears  of  the  countryman, 
who  suspended  the  course  of  his 
meditations. 

"  Christian  ! — oh !  the  thing  is 
different;  I  do  not  believe  the  devil 
would  be  permitted  to  give  himst  If 
out  as  a  Christian;  if,  then,  it  is  not 
the  devil,  it  is  a  man — then  consci- 
ence teaches." 

Don  Michele,  who  was  really  suf- 
fering, hazarded  another  "oh  !"more 
deep  and  terrible  than  any  that 
ever  before  sounded  through  that 
valley. 

"  Ah !"  said  the  countryman,  turn- 
ing his  mule,  "we  must  be  merci- 
ful," and,  with  two  jumps,  he  reach- 
ed the  place  where  don  Michele  was 
lying.  No  sooner  did  the  poor 
countryman  see  the  long,  black 
gown,  covered  with  the  mysterious 
signs  of  heaven,  than  he  thought — 
"  the  affair  is  an  ugly  one  ! — between 

the  devil  and  the  .     Oh !  poor 

me,  if  I  could  only  fly;  but  if  I  es- 
cape, this  person,  with  an  impreca- 
tion, will  cause  something  unlucky 
to  befall  me,  my  mule  and  my  flour. 
Oh !  curse  the  furies,  that  I  should 
have  taken  this  path!" 

"  Oh !  monsignore.  Holy  Virgin ! 
how  came  you  here,  illustrissimo  ?" 

The  rogue  kept  a  long  time  per- 
fectly quiet,  feigning  not  to  be 
aware  of  the  presence  of  any  one; 
"then,  as  if  his  senses  had  returned 
suddenly,  he  said,  in  a  weak  voice: 
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"  My  brother,  would  you  be  wil- 
ling to  assist  me?     I  am  hurt." 

"  Certainly.  Oh !  charity  must 
be  shown  even  to  rogues,  and  how 
much  more  to  a  person  of  your  quali- 
ty." The  good  man  did  not  know 
that  don  Michele  came  under  the 
first  category.  "Get  up  here,  my 
poor  fellow,  you  are  hurt,  and  we 
will  soon  be  in  the  city." 

"In  the  city?"  Ah!  the  affair 
was  serious  ;  what  pretext  could  he 
make,  what  excuse  find  ? 

"But  what  do  I  see,  illustris- 
simo  ?  Your  lordship  is  hurt,  but 
your  wound  is  dressed.  Oh  !  how 
is  this?" 

The  embroglio  was  increasing. 

"  Enough,  you  can  tell  me  after- 
wards, poor  fellow,  how  you  suffer. 
Courage ;  I  will  help  you ;  mount 
my  mule;  from  here  to  the  city  is 
not  more  than  three  miles." 

Don  Michele  thought  he  had  run 
ten  miles  at  least. 

"  Fratello  /"  he  answered,  "  heaven 
reward  you  for  the  charity  you 
show  me,  but  I  do  not  wish  you  on 
my  account  to  take  so  much  trou- 
ble; for  the  present  carry  me  to 
your  own  house,  and  then — " 

"  What  do  you  say  ?  You  will 
go  to  my  cottage?  What  conde- 
scension; but  it  is  too  far." 

"  Besides,"  said  don  Michele,  with 
a  hypocritical  voice,  "  to  Forli  I  do 
not  wish  to  go;  my  Christian  chari- 
ty, my  patience,  would  abandon  me. 
Dear  brother,  in  that  city  is  my 
most  bitter  enemy — the  one  who 
has  attempted  to  assassinate  me." 

"  Holy  Virgin !  your  lordship  is 
right." 

"If  you  only  knew,  good  man," 
added  don  Michele,  who  was  seated 
on  the  sacks  of  flour;  "if  you  only 
knew  the  atrocious  story." 


"  I  believe  yon,  my  friend." 

"And  if  my  enemy  knew  that  I 
still  live " 

"  But,  then,  who  has  dressed  your 
arm  ?  Oh !  what  a  fool  I  am ! — you 
did  it  yourself,  certainly.  I  per- 
ceive that  monsignore  is  a  great 
magician." 

"  Since  you  know  me,  it  is  enough ; 
but  if  my  enemy,  who  is  the  power- 
ful Duke  of  Valentino " 

"  Mizercordia  I  that  accursed  vil- 
lain !" 

"  If  I  should  be  seen  on  the  high 
road,  woe  to  me  and  you,  poor 
man." 

"To  me?  God  reward  you  for 
the  advice,  but,  fear  not,  I  will  con- 
duct you  to  my  house;  of  the  public 
road  we  shall  not  see  a  crumb." 

"  Estamus  fuera  !"  sa'd  don  Mi- 
chele. 

"  Monsignore,  less  Armenian,  I 
pray  you;  I  know  who  you  are." 

"But  he  does  not  know  ail,"  said 
don  Michele  to  himself. 

"  God  bless  you.  Come,  come,  I 
will  do  whatever  you  wish." 

It  was  already  night,  when  don 
Michele,  on  the  sacks  of  flour,  again 
saved  from  death,  entered  the  cot- 
tage of  the  mountaineer,  on  the 
road  to  Faenza. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

DON     MICHELE     TAKES      LEAVE     OF     THE 
MOUNTAINEER CENCIO    AND    ASTOEEE. 

It  is  a  proverb  that  cais  never  die 
from  a  fall.  Could  it  not  also  be 
said  of  wicked  men  ?  I  believe  it 
might.  Any  one  else  but  Don  Mi- 
chele would  have  died  in  conse- 
quence of  the  inconvenience  and 
pain  suffered  in  the  countryman'3 
cottage;  but  no;  scarcely  was  he 
laid  on  the  hard  bed  placed  at  his 
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service,  when  he  fell  into  a  sound 
sleep,  from  which  he  did  not  awake 
until  the  dawn  of  the  next  day.  He 
did  not  fail  to  ask  immediately  for 
something  to  eat,  although  the 
night  before  he  had  made  a  plenti- 
ful supper  of  fish,  eggs  and  milk. 
The  countryman  hastened  to  wait 
upon  his  guest,  who,  half  cured,  was 
sitting  on  a  seat  composed  of  half 
a  worm-eaten  door,  off  its  hinges  no 
one  knows  how  many  years,  sup- 
ported partly  by  an  empty  barrel 
and  partly  by  a  pile  of  broken 
bricks.  This  seat,  placed  opposite 
a  window  without  glasses,  com- 
manded a  view  of  the  road  to 
Faenza.  The  countryman  opposite 
don  Michele,  in  the  same  room,  was 
assisting  a  girl  of  about  fourteen 
years  of  age  to  make  bread.  Every 
now  and  then  the  good  man  left  his 
work  to  address  some  remark  to 
his  guest.  After  a  pause  unusually 
long,  he  said  : 

"Ah!  monsignore,  if  I  had  not 
lost  my  wife  I  should  not  be  obliged 
to  make  bread.  Then  that  duke  is 
your  enemy?  Excuse  me  if  I  am 
too  bold,  but  if  you — " 

"What  do  you  want,  eh !  " 

"  Excuse  me,  veh  !  with  one  little 
word.  If  I  were  you,  I  would  turn 
him  into  stone.  Oh!  how  many 
would  come  to  see  it ;  and  what  an 
honor  it  would  be  for  you ! " 

"  I  believe  you  ;  but  since  you 
are  already  so  wise,  I  will  hide  no- 
thing from  you." 

"  You  are  laughing  at  me  !  " 

"You  see,  all  the  learned  depend 
upon  the  moon  for  their  know- 
ledge." 

"  Oh !  then  the  moon  must  enter 
into  all  wisdom  ?  " 

"  Our  brain  rises  and  falls  accord- 
ing to  the  phases  of  the  moon.     All 


have  to  do  with  the  moon — princes, 
emperors  and  kings." 

"Like  the  plants,  eh!  for  exam- 
ple, the  radishes,  the  cabbages  and 
the  pumpkins  ?  " 

"  Exactly  ;  precisely  so." 

"  Then,  when  we  ask  a  favor  ?  " 

"  You  must  first  consult  the 
moon,  to  ascertain  whether  it  is 
favorable  or  otherwise." 

"And  how  are  we  to  know?" 

"My  son,  that  is  the  difficult 
point." 

"Now  I  understand  why  so  many 
affairs  in  the  world  go  wrong  ;  it  is 
all  on  account  of  not  knowing  how 
to  consult  the  moon  ?  " 

"  So  it  is." 

"  And  the  duke  ;  what  kind  of  a 
moon  has  he?" 

"  A  very  fortunate  one,  my  son  ; 
so  fortunate,  that  I  renounce  for- 
ever every  project  of  revenge  against 
him,  and  also  think  of  abandoning 
this  dress.  How  far  is  it  from  here 
to  Faenza?" 

"It  is — wait.  Come  here  to 
this  window.  Do  you  see  that 
apple  tree?  There  to  the  left  of 
that—" 

"I  can  see  nothing." 

"If  you  do  not  know  an  apple 
tree,  wait  a  little.  Those  horsemen, 
do  you  Fee  them  ?  " 

Let  every  one  judge  of  the  terror 
of  don  Michele.  Those  horsemen 
were  no  one  else  than  Astorre  Man- 
fredi  and  Omar,  the  Moor. 

"  Oh  what !  Where  have  you 
gone  ?  "  said  the  countryman,  seeing 
tha'u  don  Michele  was  no  longer  at 
the  window. 

"  I  have  seen — enough.  How  far 
is  it  from  that  point  to  Faenza  ?" 

"  He  is  as  pale  as  death.  What 
a  cowardly  magician  !  Five  miles. 
Tiien  you  saw  those  two  ?  " 
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"  How  many  times  must  I  repeat 
it?" 

"  Have  patience.  I  want  every- 
one to  see  them — that  is,  one  of  the 
two  ;  the  light  one,  the  beautiful 
one,  is  our  prince.  An  angel,  really 
an  angel,  bless  him !  May  God 
preserve  him  a  thousand  years.  I 
wonder  if  he  intends  to  stop  here  ? 
Sometimes  he  is  curious.  If  he  sees 
a  cottage,  he  will  enter  and  display 
his  benevolence  to  the  poor  in- 
habitants. Capita  !  he  is  coming 
straight  here !  Here,  he  turns  the 
bridle;  quick,  Marianna.  Caterina, 
go  down,  open  the  door.  Alas  !  he 
is  going  away.  One  can  see  he  is 
in  great  haste." 

During  the  above  brief  dialogue, 
the  situation  of  don  Michele  may  be 
imagined.  Well  was  it  for  him  that 
the  countryman  did  not  see  him  ; 
for,  stupid  as  he  was,  it  would  cer- 
tainly have  aroused  his  suspicions. 

Don  Michele  said  hurriedly — 
"Listen;  if  you  wish  to  do  me  a 
great  service  go  to  the  city.  Money 
I  have  none;  it  was  taken  from  me, 
but  here  are  two  rings;  you  will  sell 
them."  One  of  these  rings  was  the 
one  the  duke  had  mockingly  sent 
to  Astorre,  and  don  Michele  had 
honestly  kept  it;  the  other  was  the 
one  given  him  by  the  landlord  at 
Fano. 

"  Sell  them,  monsignore !  I  have 
never  sold  such  things;  I  should 
not  like  to  be  suspected;  you  under- 
stand ?  " 

"  Oh !  have  you  no  friends — some 
one  who  would  take  -them  ?  " 

"Yes,  yes;  I  had  forgotten.  I 
know  a  Jew;  he  is  a  dog,  veh  !  I 
took  him  a  few  little  goods  belong- 
ing to  my  wife  to  give  her  a  good 
funeral.  He  only  gave  me  eight 
ducats.     He  has  no  conscience." 


"  No  matter ;  go  to  him  imme- 
diately; take  also  this  little  chain, 
but  make  haste." 

"And  then?" 

"Buy  me  a  gentleman's  dress,  a 
good  sword  and  a  horse." 

"  A  horse  also  ?  " 

"  Yes,  and  the  rest  is  for  you." 

"But  the  ducats  will  be  short." 

"Not  at  all.  Above  all,  silence. 
Jews  are  a  little  curious.  If  he  ask 
any  questions,  tell  him  the  gentle- 
man for  whom  you  act  will  make 
him  a  call." 

"  Then  you  are  going  to  Faenza?" 

"Yes;  I  wish  to  throw  myself 
into  the  arms  of  young  Astorre 
Manfredi." 

"You  do  well;"  and  here  the 
good  man  washed  his  hands  and 
started  for  the  city. 

"Astorre,  then,  is  no  longer  in 
Forli !  Curses  on  this  man.  If  I 
could  fly  to  the  duke,  what  a  splen- 
did stroke !  "What  a  scene  !  What 
can  have  drawn  the  wolf  out  of  his 
den  ?  How  is  it  Astorre  leaves 
Forli  so  soon  ?  This  is  what  I 
burn  to  knew.  And  the  duke,  who 
knows  how  many  feet  under  ground 
he  believes  don  Michele  to  be? 
What  a  face  he  will  make  when  he 
sees  me  safe  and  sound;  and  when 
I  say  to  him:  'Duke,  now  is  the 
time,  men  and  money,  and  above 
all,  no  more  disguises.'  But  the 
duke,  does  he  merit  my  advice 
after  his  infamous  conduct  in  leav- 
ing me  in  that  devil's  court,  and 
going  away  himself,  where  the  odor 
of  don  Michele  roasting  could  not 
reach  his  delicate  organs  of  smell  ? 
Borgia!  Borgia!  you  do  not  de- 
serve it;  but  the  trouble  is,  there 
are  plenty  of  don  Micheles,  and 
only  one  Caesar  Borgia !  " 

With  these  and  other  considera- 
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tions  and  projects,  he  beguiled  the 
tediousness  of  the  time  until  the 
countryman  should  return.  In  fact, 
the  sun  was  yet  high  when  he  heard 
some  one  singing  the  little  song — 

"La  notte  e  bruna  ;  su  presto  Ninetta." 

"  It  is  my  father,"  said  one  of  the 
girls,  rising  to  open  the  door.  Don 
Micheie  also  jumped  from  his  seat, 
and  going  to  the  window  saw  the 
countryman  approaching  on  a  mule, 
well  caparisoned,  that  seemed  impa- 
tient of  his  moderate  gait.  The 
countryman  in  two  bounds  was  in 
the  house,  while  the  mule  fed  on  a 
little  hay  in  the  kitchen  garden. 

"  Oh  !  my  lord  ! "  he  said,  wiping 
the  sweat  from  his  face  ;  "I  could 
not  go  quicker." 

"You  have  flown." 

"  And  to  enter,  I  was  obliged  to 
push  and  thrust.  It  was  a  game  of 
give  and  take  ;  one  to  me,  and  I 
two  to  the  others." 

"  "What !  is  it  a  feast  day  in  Fa- 
enza  ?  " 

"  Not  exactly,  but  almost,  veh  !  All 
the  people  were  out  of  the  city,  and 
crowding  round  the  gates  to  see 
their  beloved  prince  enter.  What 
cheering  !  what  clapping  of  hands  ! 
and  he  replied  courteously  to  all  ; 
continually  raising  his  plumed  hat ; 
but  finally  he  was  obliged  to  keep 
his  hat  altogether  in  his  hand,  the 
better  to  return  the  festive  salutes. 
What  a  dear  man  !  Bat,  however, 
all  are  sorry  to  see  him  so  melan- 
choly. Though  he  tried  to  hide  it, 
it  was  too  visible  ;  he  knows  not 
how  to  feign.  There  was  not  one 
who  did  not  say,  '  how  pale  he  is !' 
Some  said  he  must  be  in  love; 
others  that  he  was  sick  ;  while  a 
few  guessed  the  true  reason." 

"And  that  is?" 


"  That  dog  of  a  Borgia  is  about 
to  make  war  upon  him." 

"  Then  your  lord  is  subject  to 
fear?" 

"  The  devil !  Lives  there  any  one 
to  say  of  him  a  thing  so  gross  ?  He 
fear  whom  ?  Borgia  ?  It  would  be 
the  same  as  if  the  archangel,  Saint 
Michael,  feared  the  devil  I " 

"But  then?" 

"  Why,  it  troubles  him  to  see  his 
loved  city  exposed  to  the  horrors  of 
a  war.  He  loves  his  city  as  a  hus- 
band lo\es  his  wife,  and  is  loved  by 
it  in  return.  Let  him  come  ;  let 
him  come,  this  lord  duke,  and  break 
his  horns  against  the  walls  of  Fa- 
enza." 

"Ave  the  articles  bought?"  said 
don  Micheie,  wishing  to  change  the 
subject. 

"  Oh !  excuse  me,  for  charity. 
Yes,  my  lord,  all  that  you  ordered. 
Excuse  me,  I  had  forgotten  to  tell 
you.  But  when  I  speak  of  the  lord 
Manfredi,  I  would  even  forget  the 
soup  before  me.  I  saw  him  when 
he  was  a  little  boy,  and  now  he  is  a 
beautiful  cavalier." 

"  Let  us  descend  and  examine  the 
articles  you  have  bought." 

"  Here  is  the  sword  ;  there  is  no 
better.  How  much  do  you  think 
the  sword  cutler  asked  me  ?  " 

"It  is  of  no  consequence,"  said 
don  Micheie,  examining  the  sword. 
"  I  know  the  manufactory,  and  that's 
enough.  But  that  is  a  mule  ;  why 
did  you  not  buy  a  horse  ?  " 

"I  was  told  it  was  more  proper 
for  a  man  of  mature  a^e,  a  cavalier 
like  monsignore,  and  a  person  of 
your  character." 

"  Hush  1  hush !  I  wish  no  com- 
pliments. Give  me  something  to 
drink.  I  wish  to  go  this  instant. 
Come  here,  assist  me  ;"   and  taking 
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off  his  astrologer's  dress  and  hat, 
h  e  donned  the  new  clothes,  drank, 
and  approached  his  mule. 

"  Monsignore,  here  is  your  gown, 
and  here  are  fifteen  ducats  left." 

"Take  it  all  for  yourself." 

The  mountaineer  ran  to  hold  the 
stirrups,  but  don  Michele  was  al- 
ready on  the  mule  and  on  his  way. 
Ihe  countryman  and  his  daughter 
went  up  stairs  to  see  their  guest 
make  a  display  with  his  handsome 
mule. 

"  Oh  !  oh  !  monsignore,  you  are 
taking  the  opposite  way  ;  that  is 
not  the  road,  monsignore  ;  monsig- 
nore ! " 

"  Thanks  for  the  advice,"  mock- 
ingly answered  don  Michele. 
"Thanks,  good  man.  "When  you 
return  to  Faenza,  go  to  your  lord 
Manfiedi." 

The  mountaineer  stood  with  his 
mouth  wide  open. 

"  Carry  him  that  gown,  and  tell 
him  if  he  has  not  the  head  of  the 
wolf,  he  can  at  least  take  his  skin  ; " 
and  bursting  into  a  loud  laugh,  he 
turned  away  at  a  gallop. 

"Oh,  miserable  creature,"  said 
the  mountaineer,  "  what  have  I 
dme?  Been  tricked  by  a  scoun- 
drel, who  rails  at  Manfredi.  And 
the  money !  it  will  stain  my  soul. 
"Who  can  he  be?  I  will  run  im- 
mediately to  father  Pietro  ;  this 
money.  Oh,  the  devil's  flour  all 
turns  to  bran !  " 

In  the  meantime,  as  we  have 
heard  from  the  mountaineer,  As- 
torre  was  in  Faenza.  He  had 
received  the  benedictions  of  the 
citizens,  and  their  cries  of  welcome 
made  the  hot  tears  start  from  his 
eyes.  He  believed  such  love  un- 
merited. Ah  !  why  was  he  not  able 
With  one  blow  to  ensure  the  happi- 


ness of  those  who  reposed  their 
confidence  in  him  ?  Alas  !  could  he 
conquer  the  indolence  of  the  times, 
or  stop  the  inexorable  hands  of 
destiny?  He  could  not,  but  he 
would  try. 

The  plots  of  the  duke  were  rapidly 
developing.  On  that  very  morning 
d'Allegre  had  traversed  in  silence 
the  whole  valley  of  Lamona,  not 
showing  hostilities,  but  giving  good 
cause  of  alarm.  There  were  also 
under  his  command  some  volunteer 
troops,  which  had  taken  the  road  to 
Berzighelli.  It  was  known  that 
Bolivo  di  Dionigi  was  moving  oppo- 
site d'Allegre,  and  that  many  other 
bodies  of  troops  were  collecting  at 
different  important  points  in  Ro- 
magna.-  They  had  established  posts 
about  Rimini  and  Ravenna,  and  in 
the  vicinity  of  Bologna.  Astorre 
did  not  believe  hostilities  so  near, 
not  being  able  to  comprehend  how 
a  man  on  the  eve  of  undertaking  a 
war  should  engage  in  an  attempt  at 
rape  ;  but  the  facts  spoke  plainly 
enough  to  dispel  all  doubt.  The 
city  must  be  ready  for  the  worst  ; 
the  orders  were  given  and  obeyed 
promptly  and  faithfully  ;  the  can- 
non were  drawn  from  the  old  maga- 
zines, and  the  suburbs  and  walls 
garrisoned.  Every  citizen  who  had 
the  means  must  hold  himself  in 
readiness,  with  servants,  horse,  vic- 
tuals and  money.  The  taxes  were 
increased,  not  by  command  of  the 
Prince,  but  on  motion  of  the  citi- 
zens themselves.  Many  of  the  ple- 
beian women  ran  with  their  jewels 
to  the  magistrate,  ready  to  give 
them  for  the  public  good.  But  at 
present  the  city  was  not  in  such 
extremity  ;  these  offers  were,  how- 
ever, a  good  prelude  to  the  future. 
The  enthusiasm  of  the  young  men 
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was  carried  to  the  highest  pitch. 
Already  in  the  squares  were  seen 
groups  of  nobles  and  citizens  exer- 
cising with  their  horses.  On  the 
morning  after  the  arrival  of  the 
Prince,  there  were  over  a  hundred 
of  them  at  the  door  of  the  palace 
asking  to  enroll  themselves  among 
its  guard.  The  banner  embroidered 
by  Clarice  had  been  raised  on  the 
palace,  and  waved  majestically  from 
its  tower.  Vigilance  was  redoubled, 
and  orders  given  that  no  stranger 
should  be  allowed  to  enter  the 
gates.  The  quantity  of  flour,  grain 
and  corn  in  the  magazines  was  as- 
certained, and  much  more  pur- 
chased from  some  Venetians,  who 
were  collecting  it  on  the  continent, 
besides  all  that  could  be  obtained 
from  the  valley  of  Lamona  and 
neighboring  places.  Contracts  were 
made  for  quick  consignments  of 
powder,  which  was  only  to  be  pro- 
cured at  a  very  dear  rate.  A  little 
later,  the  Florentine  Kepublic  found 
it  a  great  scarcity.  Provision  was 
made  for  the  reception  of  saltpetre 
and  sulphur,  and  a  double  ditch 
was  dug  round  the  city. 

In  the  country  it  was  ordered 
that  all  the  trees  be  cut  down  for  a 
space  of  five  miles,  in  order  to 
render  the  winter  more  severe,  as 
well  as  to  take  from  the  enemy  the 
means  of  ambuscade,  and  so  at 
the  same  time,  the  city  was  provided 
with  solid  fuel.  Every  day  there 
entered  the  gates  cattle,  large  and 
small,  oil,  wine,  grain  and  victuals, 
arms,  powder,  sulphur,  saltpetre, 
leather  and  cloth. 

The  number  of  countrymen  that 
established  themselves  in  the  city 
exceeded  the  soldiers ;  in  conse- 
quence  of    which,   new   companies 


were  formed,  the  people  themselves 
furnishing  the  food,  and  the  rich 
giving  cloths  and  money.  Internal 
affairs  thus  regulated,  the  next  step 
was  to  renew  outside  friendships 
and  break  all  worn  out  ties.  One 
need  not  despair,  though  friends  be 
few  ;  if  they  are  only  firm,  they  are 
preferable  to  many  undecided  and 
wavering  ones.  Messengers  and 
letters  were  sent  out.  Alas !  if  As- 
torre  were  consoled  at  observing 
the  spirit  of  the  Faentini,  he  was 
not  by  the  return  of  his  messengers, 
or  the  responses  to  his  letters.  Bor- 
gia, under  the  protection  of  France, 
seemed  to  have  infused  a  universal 
fear  ;  and  the  Italian  States,  with 
an  unpardonable  egotism,  thought 
only  of  their  own  personal  security, 
not  perceiving  that  the  misfortune 
of  one  was  the  misfortune  of 
another,  and  that  in  assisting  one, 
they  assisted  the  common  cause. 
Some  were  already  Borgia's  friends. 
Some,  too  much  troubled  themselves 
to  be  able  to  decide  on  energetic 
measures,  remained  inert.  Among 
these  was  Bentivoglio,  an  old  ego- 
tist, who  did  not  merit  Astorre  for 
a  nephew  ;  he,  ready  to  buy  with 
gold  his  own  independence,  replied 
in  cold,  useless,  foolish  words. 

Then  came  the  republics  of  Flo- 
rence and  Venice.  But  Florence, 
under  the  Medici,  who  were  for  her 
the  fire  under  ashes,  was  no  longer 
the  seat  of  strong  and  loyal  men, 
and  was  already  inclining  to  disas- 
ter, and  engulfed  to  the  eyes  in 
fruitless  designs  against  Pisa,  and 
thinking  to  acquire  rather  than  to 
retain,  she  did  not  wish  to  fall  out 
with  the  Duke  backed  by  France. 

Veuice !  she  had  not  yet  with- 
drawn from  Faenza  her  ancient  pro- 
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tection,  but  eight  days  had  passed 
since  he  had  sent  her  a  message, 
and  no  reply  had  yet  reached  him. 

"  What  does  it"  mean  ?"  thought 
Astorre,  pacing  up  and  down  with 
his  arms  folded  on  his  breast. 
"  What  does  it  mean  ?  The  magni- 
ficent Senate  thinks,  perhaps,  of  re- 
calling her  protection  from  this 
city  !  Perhaps  she  fears  the  Duke  ! 
Oh,  this  is  impossible !  Perhaps 
France !  Certainly  France  protects 
this  bloody  man  loaded  with  crimes, 
but  would  she  go  to  the  excess  of 
considering  the  enemies  of  the  Duke 
her  enemies  ?  It  would  not  be  the 
first  time  that  France  had  dishonor- 
ed herself  to  accomplish  the  ruin  of 
Italy.  Well,  whatever  the  cause, 
the  delay  is  certain.  Perhaps  the 
Senate  is  ashamed  to  show  herself 
the  protector  of  such  a  simple,  small 
city  as  Faenza.  Oh !  why  am  I  its 
head?  Why  am  I  not  rather  an 
humble  citizen  ?  What  a  sad  herit- 
age was  mine !  But  what  right  has 
man  to  wish  to  be  happy?  Does 
there  exist  such  a  compact  between 
him  and  his  Maker  ?  No  ;  then 
every  man  carries  his  burden  in  life, 
and  he  cannot  lay  it  down  except 
on  the  steps  of  the  tomb.  Support 
thine  own  burden,  nor  wish  to 
change  with  any,  for  thou  wilt  then 
find  thine  own  the  heavier.  But 
man  has  no  faith  and  is  unhappy — 
through  whose  fault  ?  Through  his 
own.  It  is  true,  however,  that  the 
burden  sometimes  arrives  at  a  weight 
when  the  Bedeemer  himself,  turn- 
ing to  his  father,  exclaimed  :  '  If  it 
be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from  me.' " 

"  '  Nevertheless,  not  mine  but  Thy 
ivill  be  done,'  "  responded  a  voice  be- 
hind a  large  door,  hung  with  green 
damask. 

"  Cencio  l"  said  Astorre. 


"  Yes,  monsignore,"  replied  Cen- 
cio, with  dignity,  and,  wiping  the 
sweat  from  his  face,  he  entered  the 
room,  "It  is  Cencio;  but,  this  time, 
not  the  poor  Cencio." 

So  saying,  he  called  Astorre's  at- 
tention to  his  courier's  dress.  It 
was  covered  with  dust,  and  his 
great  boots  were  armed  with  spurs. 

"  Where  do  you  come  from  ?" 

"  From  Rome,"  said  Cencio,  tran- 
quilly, and  with  such  an  accent  that 
he  seemed  no  longer  the  mysterious 
Cencio  of  other  times;  "from  Rome, 
where  the  fate  of  Romagna  has 
finally  been  decided." 

"Ah!  speak — speak!" 

"  Too  soon  will  speak  other  voices 
more  sonorous  than  mine,"  point- 
ing to  a  cannon  on  the  wall.  "Bor- 
gia wishes  to  hasten  his  movements, 
as  the  protection  of  France  does 
not  look  quite  so  clear  as  he  could 
wish,  and  in  Milan  there  is  le^s 
tranquility  than  he  believed. 

"  Is  it  possible  ?     Then  ?" 

"  Then  redouble  your  efforts,  and, 
if  we  can  save  our  city  from  this 
imminent  peril,  oh  !  who  knows  but 
that  it  is  saved  forever  ?" 

"What  do  you  tell  me?" 

"  It  is,  however,  time  for  acts,  not 
words;  Venice  stands  undecided. 
I  know  all;  nothing  escapes  Cencio 
— nothing.  Sho  must  be  made  to 
resolve.     Go  you  alone." 

"  Oh  !  Cencio,  it  is  not  to  Venice 
that  Astorre  would  go,  but  you  well 
know  where.  I  have  no  mystery 
for  you,  mysterious  man." 

Cencio  then  searched  in  the  folds 
of  his  dress,  and  drew  out  a  letter  j 
he  presented  it  to  Astorre,  saying: 

"  When  the  heart  is  sick,  we  must 
give  it  medicine;  when  it  is  well, 
reason  resumes  its  empire." 

That  letter  was  from  Clarice. 
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"  Oh !  who  are  you,  strange  man 
— who  are  you  ?"  cried  Astorre. 

Cencio  at  that  moment  reassumed 
his  mysterious  aspect. 

"  Who  am  I  ?  A  man.  Perhaps 
I  dishonor  that  sacred  name,  and, 
therefore,  do  not  merit  it.  Once  me- 
rited, what  name  can  be  more  dear 
to  me  ?  I  have  no  other — other  I 
n-wer  can  have — other  I  do  not 
wish." 

Then,  dropping  his  eyes,  he  add- 
ed, pathetically: 

"  I  am  an  unhappy  man." 

These  words  drew  the  tears  from 
Astorre's  eyes,  and  he  embraced 
him  cordially,  saying:  "  and  for  the 
good  you  have  done  me,  how  can  I 
recompense  you  ?" 

"  The  good  !"  sweetly  answered 
Cencio;  "it  has  its  recompense  in 
itself — its  reward  in  heaven;  but  if 
happiness  is  a  punishment,  who  can 
complain  ?  Is  there  a  man  without 
sin  ?" 

"And  the  nursing  babe  that  suf- 
fers ?" 

"Oh!  must  not  the  sins  of  the 
fathers  be  visited  upon  the  chil- 
dren ?"  said  Cencio,  and  his  physi- 
ognomy, so  resigned,  bore  a  tinge 
of  the  angelic  that  surprised  As- 
torre. It  seemed  as  if  he  were  suf- 
focating with  repressed  tears.  He 
stood  some  time  without  a  word; 
then  he  hurriedly  said: 

"  Let  us  go,  monsignore — let  us 
go.  Faenza  is  garrisoned;  her  ma- 
gistrates are  incorruptible;  nothing 
has  been  neglected." 

"  And  you  have  done  the  same  at 
Forli — you  ! — you ! — while  I  was 
not  there — and  you  tell  me  no- 
thing." 

"  ihere  will  come  a  time  when  I 
will  tell  you.  But  what  does  it 
matter  ?"     Here  Cencio  wiped  away 


a  tear.     "I  am  also  losing  courage. 
Let  us  go,  monsignore  !" 

Astorre  was  astonished  at  the 
change  in  Cencio's  manners;  that 
mysterious,  scabbed  and  beggar- 
ly man  had  stood  there  like  one 
accustomed  to  the  language  of  coun- 
sel; he  had  arrived  in  Forli  the  day 
of  his  departure;  he  was  presented 
to  Caterina,  had  given  orders  for 
the  protection  of  the  city,  and  had 
been  seconded  and  obeyed  by  Ca- 
terina, so  Clarice  wrote.  But  how 
did  Caterina  know  this  strange  man 
that  she  confided  so  much  to  him  ?" 

"Monsignore." 

"  Ah  !  yes,  let  us  go" — and  they 
passed  to  another  apartment.  There 
they  gave  orders  for  the  secret  de- 
parture of  Astorre.  They  descend- 
ed together,  and  Cencio,  turning  to 
Astorre,  said: 

"  The  superb  and  cowardly  Vene- 
tian Senate  will  not,  perhaps,  pro- 
mise you  the  assistance  you  need — 
no  matter,"  and,  falling  on  his  knees, 
he  exclaimed,  fantastically:  "  Time 
passes;  to  sins  succeed  punishment, 
to  punishment  sins.  We  are  chil- 
dren of  Adam.  But  if  the  ire  of 
God  illumines  the  scene  of  punish- 
ment, like  a  pale,  sanguinary  moon, 
the  clemency  of  the  same  God 
irradiates  the  scene  of  redemption, 
like  a  sun  of  marvellous  beauty  and 
splendor." 

He  rose;  it  was  already  night. 
Astorre  was  ready;  there  followed 
him  Omar,  four  nobles,  and  a  mo- 
dest number  of  attendants;  a  white 
horse  was  saddled  for  Cencio ;  he 
bounded  on  its  back,  and,  ap- 
proaching Astorre,  he  embraced  and 
kissed  his  hand. 

':  And  where  are  you  going?" 

"  To  Forli." 
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A  NOVEL. 


BY    MISS    NELLIE   MARSHALL, 

Authoress  of  "Eleanor  Moreton,"  "  Electra,"  &&' 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

"  Clive,  my  beloved." 

Ruby  paused  in  the  slow  and 
wearisome  walk  tip  the  slope,  and 
panting  for  breath,  leaned  more 
heavily  on  the  strong  arm  that  sup- 
ported her,  at  the  same  time  lifting 
her  eyes,  filled  with  an  expression 
which  was  matchlessly  mournful,  to 
his  pallid,  haughty  face. 

"  What  is  it,  Ruby  ?"  he  replied, 
in  a  voice  low  and  gentle,  but  de- 
void of  passion  or  tenderness.  "Are 
you  weary  ?  Shall  I  carry  you  ?  In- 
deed I  can  do  so  easily." 

At;d  before  she  could  demur,  Mr. 
May  bury  had  caught  her  wet,  drip- 
ping form  in  his  arms,  and  was  hur- 
rying at  a  quicker  pace  towards  the 
house. 

Resting  her  head  on  his  shoulder, 
thus  bringing  her  little  lips  close  to 
his  ear,  she  whispered  : 

"  Clive,  my  beloved,  I  tremble  for 
what  we  both  shall  suffer  through 
the  mingled  machinations  of  my 
cousin's  satire,  which  crouches  like 
a  frightful  dwarf  upon  the  shoulders 
of  his  ill-nature,  and  Ion's  jealous 
fears,  which  yet  will  breed  conten- 
tion in  your  home.  Pardon,  O,  par- 
don, if  through  my  unconquerable, 


indomitable  love,  I  have  brought 
these  griefs  upon  you." 

Her  voice  choked  as  if  with  rising 
tears,  and  she  was  silent. 

Clive  paused  a  moment,  and  lean- 
ed against  the  gray  trunk  of  a  silver 
beach,  as  if  resting  from  the  weight 
of  his  burden,  but  he  did  not  release 
her  from  his  arms,  and  said  in  a  hur- 
ried, passionate  way,  as  though  fol- 
lowing a  path  which  his  conscience 
had  directed  : 

"  Ruby,  I  would  to  God  this  woe 
had  never  falllen  on  us — you  most 
of  all.  I  would  that  destiny  had 
marked  me  as  one  born  to  labor 
humbiy.  A  lowly  roof  and  frugal 
board  with  you,  would  have  blessed 
me  with  a  happy  fireside,  though 
the  chronicles  of  my  joys  would 
have  been  but  few.  However,  it  is 
useless  to  dream  over  what  has  past 
— what  may  never  be.  Ah !  Ruby, 
whatever  the  acquirements  of  our 
future  years,  they  can  hold  nothing 
which  can  compensate  us  for  the 
losses  of  our  youth.  You  need  not 
fear  the  satire  of  your  cousin,  for 
the  altar  of  your  heart  shall  be  in- 
violate. I  know  you  well,  my  ten- 
der, southern  flower.  Unbowed  by 
stormiest  grief,  you  would  die  be- 
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neath  one  breath  of  shame.  But 
we  must  not  aggravate  our  sorrows 
by  contemplating  them,  but  with 
the  hands  of  fate  submit  the  events 
we  cannot  control.  Our  lives  are 
darkened  now  by  our  woes,  but  they 
may  yet  rise  from  the  gray  gloom, 
and  radiant  as  hope,  '  smile  with 
happier  hours.'  Yes,  this  may  be, 
Ruby,  for  I  feel  that  even  as  the 
rippling  brook,  when  murky  with 
the  rush  of  torrents,  and  rain,  runs 
clear  again,  until  it  shines  a  placid 
mirror,  reflecting  every  flower  that 
on  its  border  grows,  and  every 
bough  and  fringe  from  the  green 
and  tasseled  trees,  so  we  yet  will 
view  a  future  whose  radiant  vistas 
give  us  glimpses  save  of  heaven — of 
heaven  only." 

Pressing  his  lips  to  her  cheek, 
he  again  commenced  his  walk  to- 
wards the  house.  And  in  the  tu- 
mult of  their  hidden  thoughts,  nei- 
ther spoke  again. 

"  O,  thou  untamable  conscience ! 
thou  that  never  flatterest — thou 
that  watchest  over  the  human  heart 
never  to  slumber,  nor  to  sleep — it  is 
thou  that  takest  from  us  the  pre- 
sent, barrest  to  us  the  future,  and 
knittest  to  us  the  eternal  chain  that 
binds  us  to  the  rock  and  vulture  of 
the  past." 

"  "Well,  upon  my  word,  here  they 
come  at  last,"  cried  Ethel  Zane,  ap- 
pearing at  the  opening  of  the  vesti- 
bule, as  Clive  strode  up  the  gravel- 
led, serpentine  walk  with  his  beau- 
tiful burden.  Then,  with  a  little 
shriek  which  brought  her  brother 
Richard,  Mr.  Dana  and  Ion  to  the 
doorwav  :  "  O,  what  can  have  hap- 
pened? Is  Ruby  hurt — or  is  she 
dead?" 

Down  the  steps  at  a  bound  sprang 


Richard  Zane,  and  caught  Ruby  to 
his  heart. 

"  "What  has  happened  to  my  dar- 
ling ?"  he  asked  in  a  husky  voice  to 
Clive,  lifting  his  hungry  eyes  to  his 
stern,  white  face,  dive's  voice  was 
almost  metallic  in  its  ring  as  he  re- 
plied : 

"  She  is  all  safe  ;  she  reached  too 
far  over  the  side  of  the  almadie,  and 
capsized  it ;  but  I  saved  her  and 
righted  it.  And  all  she  needs  is 
change  of  garments,  a  cup  of  cura- 
coa,  and  rest." 

Richard  passed  on,  without  fur- 
ther inquiry,  into  the  house  and  up 
the  marble  stairs  to  Ruby's  room. 
Ethel  was  beside  him,  and  together 
they  applied  restoratives  to  the  evi- 
dently insensible  sufferer,  and  were 
overjoyed  when  she  exhibited  signs 
of  returning  consciousness ;  but 
Ion,  with  an  irrepressible  sneer  upon 
her  lips,  had  turned  again  and  en- 
tered the  parlor.  Clive  seeing  the 
expression  of  her  face,  had  impetu- 
ously followed  her. 

"  Ion,"  he  said,  "  come  with  me 
to  my  study — I  wish  to  speak  with 
you." 

"Pardon  me,  Mr.  Maybury,  for 
demurring  ;  but  I  think  you  are 
somewhat  in  the  condition  of  Miss 
Clare.  You  need  '  change  of  gar- 
ments, a  cup  of  curacoa,  and 
rest' " 

"  As  you  will,"  he  said  haughtily, 
"  half  an  hour  from  now  I  shall  re- 
quest your  attendance  in  that  study. 
Remember." 

And  whirling  on  his  heel,  he  left 
the  drawing-room;  and  as  he  cross- 
ed the  threshold,  he  ground  his 
teeth  to  hear  her  say,  with  admira- 
ble nonchalance,  to  young  Dana,  who 
stood  near  her  : 
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"  Quite  an  adventure  ;  shall  we 
con  inue  our  game  of  chess  ?" 

But  as  he  strode  through  the  hall, 
he  said  : 

"  How  can  I  blame  her  that  she 
smiles  not  at  human  frailty,  and 
fails  to  appreciate  weakness  which 
she  has  never  felt — can  never  feel  ?" 

Contrary  to  his  assurance,  he  did 
not  summon  Ion  to  his  study,  but 
sat  there  in  his  wet  clothes,  with  his 
brow  upon  his  hand,  while  time 
slipped  past  until  the  clock  in  the 
hall  chimed  the  eleventh  hour  of  the 
night. 

And  as  the  echoes  died  away,  he 
heard  Mr.  Dana's  voice  wishing  Ion 
good  night  at  the  parlor  door. 

"Who  dreamt  it  was  so  late  as 
eleven  ?"  said  Ion,  in  a  cheery,  plea- 
sant tone.  "  I  am  ashamed  of  my- 
self for  having  detained  you  so  long 
from  the  society  of  the  *  sweet  res- 
torer.' " 

Perhaps  ten  minutes  passed,  in 
which  time  he  heard  the  echoes  of 
Dana's  retreating  footsteps,  and  the 
closing  of  the  parlor  door.  Then 
suddenly  rising,  he  left  his  study, 
and  stepping  along  the  hall  with  a 
quick,  emphatic  stride,  entered  the 
parlor — it  was  vacant.  Turning  im- 
patiently, he  ran  up  the  stairs  to 
Ion's  suit  of  rooms,  and  rapped 
lightly  but  firmly  at  the  door;  there 
was  no  recognition  of  his  saluta- 
tion ;  he  tried  the  knob,  but  the 
door  was  fastened. 

"Ion,"  he  said  softly,  "Ion." 

But  no  reply  was  vouchsafed  him, 
and  chagrin  stamped  on  his  face, 
he  passed  along  the  corridor  to  his 
own  suite  of  rooms.  What  was  his 
surprise  upon  entering  to  find  Ion 
calmly  seated,  and  toying  idly  with 
the  marriage  ring    of   plain   gold 


which  circled  her  finger  like  a  beau- 
tiful mockery. 

For  a  moment  he  was  speechless; 
then  advancing  to  her  side,  he  said, 
while  a  crimson  glow  leaped  to  his 
face  : 

"  I  was  at  your  room  a  moment 
ago." 

"I  was  not  in;  I  awaited  your 
summons  to  your  study  until  eleven, 
but  failing  to  receive  notice  to  attend 
you,  I  came  unbidden — desiring  to 
see  you." 

"  To  see  me,  Ion  ?" 

The  man's  haggard  face  fairly 
blazed  for  joy,  and  he  bent  nearer. 
Ion  looked  up,  noticed  it,  and  said 
coldly  : 

"  Upon  business." 

"  Oh !  upon  business,"  he  stam- 
mered. 

"  Yes  ;  you  told  rne  once  that 
whenever  I  expressed  a  desire  to 
leave  La  Foret,  that  it  should  be 
fulfilled." 

"  And  you  came  ?" 

"  To  tell  you  I  am  averse  to  re- 
maining here  longer." 

"  Where  do  you  wish  to  go  ?" 

"  I  wish  to  go  to  my  mother,  in 
New  York." 

"  Of  course  your  word  is  law. 
How  long  do  you  wish  to  remain  ?" 

"  Permanently." 

"  Permanently  ?" 

"  Permanently." 

"  May  I  enquire  the  reason  of  this 
strange  and  sudden  decision  ?" 

"  I  am  not  averse  to  your  doing 
so." 

"Well,  wherefore,  then?" 

"  If  only  my  taste  had  been  con- 
sulted, I  should  not  have  had  Miss 
Clare  as  my  guest,  or  rather  she 
should  not  have  been  a  guest  at  La 
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Foret  while  I  played   the  part  of 
hostess." 

Clive  smiled.  He  thought  jea- 
lousy prompted  this,  and  he,  believ- 
ing with  the  Indian  lover,  that  she 
who  can  hate  can  also  love,  felt  a 
thrill  of  joy  leap  along  his  veins, 
which  he  could  not,  and  cared  not 
to  control,  but  he  did  not  interrupt 
the  pause,  and  she  began  again  : 

"That  you  are  beloved  by  her, 
and  that  you  reciprocate  her  ill-con- 
cealed affection,  it  is  superfluous  to 
mention.  You  are  well  aware  that 
to  me  individually,  privately  this 
can  make  no  possible  difference, 
since  naught  but  a  bond  which  con- 
ventionality forces  us  to  recognize, 
binds  us  together  ;  but  tho  world, 
society,  to  which,  upon  the  first 
evening  of  my  arrival  at  La  Foret, 
you  informed  me  you  were  a  devo- 
tee, demands  that  her  laws  shall  not 
be  so  boldly  infringed  upon ;  in 
short,  demands  a  respect  to  the 
'  wife'  which  has  been  wholly  ig- 
nored both  upon  the  part  of  host 
and  guest." 

"Why,  Ion!  what  have  I  done?" 

"  I  wish  no  explanations — suffice 
it  that  I  shall  no  longer  stand  be- 
tween you  and  your  love  for  another 
woman." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Ion  ?" 

Clive  stood  aghast. 

"  Simply  this.  I  intend  returning 
to  my  mother,  and  by  this  act  to 
break  the  bond  socially,  though  still 
bound  to  you  by  the  law.  Spiritu- 
ally, we  have  never  been  bound." 

Eising,  she  stepped  towards  the 
dressing-table,  where  a  jewel-box  of 
richly  wrought  amandola  was  placed. 
She  lifted  the  lid,  and  with  a  cold, 
careless  touch,  laid  on  the  pulpit 
velvet  cushion  within  the   golden 


circle  with  which  she  had  been  toy- 
ing while  she  talked. 

"  If  you  can  care  aught  for  my 
peace  of  mind,  oh,  Ion!" 

Clive  lifted  his  eyes,  but  said  not 
another  word.  Those  eyes  met  Ion's. 
There  was  something  so  indescriba- 
bly pleading  in  his  gaze  that  on  al- 
most any  other  woman's  cheek  it 
would  have  flamed  a  conscious  blush, 
but  the  gleam  of  December  snow  in 
the  gray  gloom  of  early  dawn,  was 
not  colder  nor  whiter  than  Ion's 
cheek.  She  leveled  her  gaze,  and 
turned  to  leave  the  room,  but  Clive 
sprang  before  her,  and  placed  his 
hand  upon  the  door  knob. 

"  Ion,"  he  said  sadly,  "  do  you 
know,  (or  perhaps  you  don't  care?) 
that  you  have  not  voluntarily  un- 
sealed your  lips  to  me  since  this 
morning  ? 

"Ah?"  She  arched  her  brows 
and  looked  haughty  and  supercil- 
lious. 

He  did  not  reply  for  several  se- 
conds ;  then  desperately  : 

"  This  is  a  desperate  life  to  lead — 
a  miserable  way  to  live.  Ion,  I  am 
very  unhappy.  I  have  been  rough, 
rude,  but — " 

"  Mr.  Maybury" — she  interrupted 
him  with  cold  hauteur — "  we  have 
had  sufficient  apologies.  They  are 
worthless  to  me.  You  probably  ex- 
tend them  under  the  supposition 
that  I  am  unhappy  in  unrequited 
affection.  You  err.  Supreme  self- 
control  has  unveiled  my  heart,  and 
I  feel  no  '  fierce,  irresistible  pangs, 
which  deep  passion  engenders;  that 
anguish  which  hangs  on  the  heart 
like  a  nightmare  by  jealousy  bred.' 
Nor  do  I  desire  that  you  should 
think  so.  This  matter  has  all  been 
discussed,  and  recapitulation  is  per- 
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fectly  superfluous,  since  we  already 
understand  one  another." 

"  And  you  are  fully  resolved,  then, 
that  nothing  but  the  simple  marital 
tie  shall  exist  between  us  ?  You  are 
resolved  on  this  ?" 

"  I  am,  and  this  exists  simply  be- 
cause I  am  too  proud  to  have  it  un- 
loosened." 

Mr.  Maybury  stood  irresolute  for 
an  instant,  then  stooping  he  caught 
her  hands  in  his,  and  said  sadly, 
while  his  swarthy  cheek  grew  as 
white  as  the  rose  that  nestled  in  her 
hair  : 

"  Then,  Ion,  if  such  is  your  reso- 
lution, I  will  leave  you — leave  you 
free.  You  wish  to  join  your  mo- 
ther. Actuated  by  that  same  defer- 
ence to  society  which  prompts  you 
to  leave  unbroken  the  tie  which 
binds  you  to  me,  I  ask  that  you  re- 
main at  La  Foret  until  the  guests 
now  in  its  halls  have  departed. 
However  much  you  may  dislike  un- 
fortunate Ruby  Clare,  regard  for 
your  sweet  friend,  Ethel  Zane,  makes 
this  requirement  of  you.  "When 
they  are  gone,  I  will  then  accompa- 
ny you  to  New  York,  and  leaving 
you  with  your  mother,  will  sail  for 
the  Old  World  ;  and  sometimes  if 
you  will  cast  even  a  passing  thought 
upon  me,  it  will  be  enough — I  de- 
serve no  more." 

He  stood  near  her,  looking  down 
on  her  ivory-like  features,  as  the 
sculptor  gazed  in  ancient  days  upon 
his  frigid  Psyche,  till  the  red  blood 
of  life  leaped  through  her  veins,  and 
sent  the  carmine  to  her  smiling  lips 
and  rounded  cheeks,  but  Lady  Clara 
Vere  de  Vere,  "the  daughter  of  an 
hundred  Earls,"  never  fixed  so  va- 
cant a  stare,  never  bore  with  more 
consummate  grace,  that  manner  of 
repose  that  stamped   "the   cast    of 


Vere  de  Vere,"  than  did  this  peer- 
less woman  now,  as  bending  her 
queenly  head,  she  replied  : 

"I  shall  fulfill  your  desires,  nor 
think  of  leaving  La  Foret  until  your 
guests  are  gone.  Am  I  at  leisure  to 
retire?" 

Clive  opened  the  door,  and  she 
passed  out  into  the  hall,  and  when 
he  heard  the  last  sound  of  her  foot- 
steps, and  the  opening  and  closing 
of  her  door,  he  shut  it,  and  reiurn- 
ing  to  the  arm-chair  he  occupied 
previous  to  the  interview,  he  sank 
into  a  reverie  from  which  he  did  not 
rouse  himself  till  the  chill  autumnal 
dawn,  and  dewy  gloom  that  over- 
hung the  meadows  and  the  hills, 
announced  the  birth  of  a  new  day. 

Going  to  the  window,  he  leaned 
far  out,  and  down  through  all  his 
fevered  blood  breathed  the  breath 
of  morning,  inhaled  the  gentle  per- 
fume of  dying  leaves,  and  listened 
to  the  low  moan  of  the  leaden-col- 
ored waves  of  the  Kentucky,  rolling 
ever  on  to  leaden-colored  seas. 

The  man  was  most  unhappy;  but 
his  resolve  was  taken,  and  it  and  his 
firm  faith  bore  him  up,  for  ah !  his 
poor  heart  had  "  spoken  with  that 
which  being  everywhere,  lets  none 
who  speak  with  him  seem  all  alone." 
And  gazing  out  on  the  tearful  dawn, 
and  the  dark  forests,  and  long  lines 
of  evergreens  fringing  the  serpen- 
tine walks  all  drenched  in  dew,  his 
soul  went  wandering  over  the  Enna 
meads  of  his  boyhood's  days.  There 
was  no  lifting  of  the  gray  gloom  ; 
there  was  not  any  bird-song,  or 
cricket-chirp,  or  shrill  locust-cry,  to 
break  the  solemn  stillness  of  the 
dawn.  The  humid  darkness  of  the 
tomb  was  not  more  profoundly  still, 
and  above  all,  "  the  maiden  splen- 
dors of  the  morning   star   shook  in 
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the  steadfast  blue."  Like  a  balm, 
the  whole  scene  touched  the  wearied 
heart,  which  had  contemplated  the 
vistas  of  so  many  sad,  uncertain 
years,  through  that  autumn  night, 
and  bending  his  head  he  prayed,  as 
he  had  not  done  since  he  lisped  at 
morn  and  eve  beside  his  gentle  mo- 
ther's knee.     And  this  prayer — 

"  Beating  up  through  all  the  bitter  world, 
Like  fountains  of  sweet  water  in  the  sea, 
Kept  hirn  a  living  soul." 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

"He  sought  with  well-practised  and  deli- 
cate art, 

To  surprise  from  the  woman  the  state  of 
her  heart; 

But  his  efforts  were  vain,  and  the  woman, 
as  ever, 

More  adroit  than  the  man  baffled  every  en- 
deavor. 

"When  he  deemed  he  had  touched  on  some 
cord  in  her  being, 

At  the  touch  it  dissolved,  and  was  gone 
ever  fleeing, 

As  he  near  it  advanced,  when  he  thought 

To  have  seized,  and  proceeded  to  analyse 
aught 

Of  the  moral  existence,  the  absolute  soul, 

Light  as  vapor  the  phantom  escaped  his 
control." 

"O!  no,  ma  belle,  not  so  easily 
can  you  break  from  these  unfolding 
arms.  If  you  wish  to  be  released, 
you  must  answer  me.  I  am  in  great 
need  of  a  little  illumini  on  this  sub- 
ject." 

Richard  Zane  stood  with  his  cou- 
sin, Ruby  Clare,  in  the  ivy-grown 
ambulatory — his  arms  encircling 
her,  his  face,  stern  and  white,  press- 
ed close  to  her  flushed  cheek,  half- 
veiled  by  her  yellow  hair,  which  had 
become  loosened  and  tangled  in  her 
effort  to  free  herself  from  his  un- 
welcome caress,  and  his  eyes  glar- 
ing on  her,  fierce  as  those  of  Apol- 


lyon  when  glowering  mercilessly  on 
the  panting,  hopeless  victims  that 
misery,  wretchedness  and  sin  force 
iuto  the  gloom  and  horror  of  his 
abyssmal  home.  Raising  her  face, 
she  asked,  hoarsely: 

"  What  is  it  you  wish  to  know?" 

"I  wish  to  know,"  he  replied, 
with  an  abortive  attempt  at  calm- 
ness, "  if  you  wear  the  charm  abra- 
cadabra, that  you  venture  amid  mo- 
rally pestilential  atmospheres  with- 
out fear  of  contagion  ?" 

Her  lip  curled  scornfully  as  he 
ceased  speaking,  and  she  replied: 

"If  I  do  possess  such  a  charm, 
you  must  fancy  me  greener  than 
the  Adelite  of  Piedmont  to  suppose 
that  I  would  betray  it!  Perhaps 
you  think  to  subdue  me  by  such 
acquisitiveness  ?  If  so,  you  err.  I 
shall  tell  you  nothing.  If  I  pos- 
sess a  secret  wonderful  as  Merlin's 
in  the  time  of  good  King  Arthur's 
court,  you  hardly  possess  the  power 
of  fascination,  as  Vivien  did,  to 
will  it  from  me  !     Ha,  ha,  ha  !" 

Her  teeth  came  together  with  a 
wolfish  little  snap,  that  would  have 
started  any  man  living  but  Richard 
Zane.  He  only  laughed,  holding 
her  closer,  while  he  half-whispered, 
half-hissed  out: 

"  Ah !  gem  of  Giamschid,  you  are 
standing  on  the  extreme  and  dan- 
gerous edge  of  things.-  Take  care! 
I  have  nothing  of  the  saurean  in 
my  composition.  I  am  like  the 
salamander  in  its  fabled  resistance 
of  heat,  and  your  scorn  cannot 
even  scorch  me !  The  sooner  I 
am  answered,  the  sooner  you  are 
free." 

"  I  shall  not  answer,"  replied  Ru- 
by; "you  have  accused  me  of  lov- 
ing a  benedict,  and  now,  by  way  of 
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addendum  to  your  other  insults,  you 
attempt,  by  thus  detaining  me,  to 
make  me  confess  it!" 

"  And  I  will  be  obeyed — confess 
or  deny." 

The  man's  voice  was  terribly  stern, 
and  his  eyes  fairly  blazed,  but  Euby 
was  equally  resolute,  equally  haugh- 
ty, when  she  said: 

"  I  shall  do  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other." 

"  You  give  me  the  wide  margin, 
then  ?  Honi  soit  qui  mat  y  pense  f" 
he  asked,  after  a  long  pause,  in 
which  eye  had  met  eye  unshrink- 
ingly, and  spirit  had  measured  the 
strength  and  resolution  of  spirit. 

"  As  you  choose,"  she  said. 

"Then,  hear  me:  I  know  that 
you  do  love  Clive  May  bury;  I  have 
known  it  since  the  first  day  that  we 
came  to  La  Foret.  I  do  not  con- 
demn him  for  this,  but  you,  and  I 
have  determined  to  preserve  you 
from  yourself.  To  do  this,  I  must" 
— here  he  lifted  her  face  in  his 
hand,  and  gazed  steadily  upon  her — 

"Must  what?" 

Euby  at  last  burst  out  passion- 
ately, unable  longer  to  restrain  her 
emotion: 

"  Must  marry  you !" 

The  words  fell  off  the  man's  lips 
like  hailstones  out  cf  a  cloudless 
summer  sky,  and  at  their  sound  the 
slight  frame  within  his  persistent 
embrace,  shook  as  if  stricken  with 
ague,  and  then  grew  rigid  and  cold 
as  the  mummies  of  Neith,  sleeping- 
all  these  thousand  years  in  their 
linen  shrouds,  embalmed  with  fran- 
kincense and  myrrh. 

"  Have  you  any  objections  to  this 
arrangement  ?"  he  asked,  after  a 
while,  in  a  sneering  tone,  his  arms 
falling  away  from  that  still,  white 
figure,  and  his  eyes  lowering  them- 


selves before  that  cold,  persistent 
glance. 

"  Objections  ?" 

Euby  paced  away  a  dozen  steps, 
and  back  again,  standing  in  front 
of  him,  repealing  the  word  in  a 
sort  of  terrible,  mechanical  way: 

"Objections?  No;  none — with- 
out— "  arching  her  brows,  as  if  half 
surprised  at  the  idea  which  pre- 
sented itself  at  the  portals  of 
thought: 

"Without  what?"  asked  Eich arc! , 
grown  impatient  in  turn. 

"Without  it  is  an  objection  for 
me  to  love  another  man — to  shrink 
at  the  lightest  touch  of  his  hand — 
the  coldest  glance  of  his  eye — to 
feel  that  even  the  sound  of  his 
footsteps  hath  music  in  it — to  be 
willing  to  dare,  risk,  do,  lose  all  for 
the  one  boon  of  his  love — to  prefer 
being  his  mistress  to  being  any 
other  man's  wife — to  adore,  idolize, 
worship  him  as  a  Pagan  at  an  idol's 
shrine — to  sue  for  a  kiss  as  Chris- 
tians sue  for  salvation — to  dream  of 
death  as  bliss,  if  I  might  die  for 
him — to  be  willing  to  follow  as  his 
humblest  slave,  if  I  might  only  fol- 
low, and  to  despise  you  with  a  pas- 
sion, a  strength,  a  depth  and  inten- 
se y  measureless  as  my  affection  for 
him.  If  these  be  objections,  then 
there  are  these,  otherwise  none." 

And  before  the  man  could  regain 
his  equanimity,  she  had  moved 
away,  and  he  felt  himself  powerless 
to  detain  her  longer.  He  put  his 
hand  to  his  brow,  and  moaned  out, 
in  an  anguished  tone,  as  he  lifted 
his  eyes  to  heaven : 

"  And  I  have  loved  her !  O,  God ! 
to  think  that  one  so  fair  should  fall 
so  far!  I  must  save  her;  yes,  I 
must  save  her ! — at  any  cost  of  fu- 
ture pain  to  myself — I  must !" 
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Again  lie  looked  after  her.  She 
had  almost  vanished  from  sight 
amid  the  swinging  vines  and  thick 
shrubbery.  Suddenly  rousing  him- 
self, he  sprang  after  her: 

"Ruby!" 

"Well?" 

She  turned  proudly,  coldly,  scorn- 
fully to  meet  him. 

"  There  are  no  objections  to  our 
marriage,  worthy  weight — and — " 

"And?" 

"  We  will  marry"  he  said,  despe- 
rately. 

"  Very  well,"  she  replied,  sternly, 
never  flinching. 

"  A  week  from  to-day." 

"Very  well." 

"  We  will  leave  here  as  soon  as 
possible." 

"  Eight  again." 

"  We  will  stop  in  Louisville — re- 
side there,  I  mean." 

"Wherefore?"  she  asked,  sharply. 

"  The  Mayburys  will  move  there 
this  winter.  I  wish,  like  Daniel,  to 
beard  the  lion  in  his  own  den." 

The  man's  anger  was  in  the  as- 
cendant, and  he  said  this  with  a 
gleaming  eye. 

"  I  am  perfectly  willing,"  replied 
Ruby,  without  the  faintest  waver  in 
her  voice,  or  a  tint  of  rose  upon 
her  cheek. 

"  Well,  it  is  settled  then,  and  you 
had  as  well  commence  preparations 
for  departure  immediately. 

"  I  will.  But  first  let  me  tell  you 
what  I  shall  do  !" 

Still  in  the  same  measured  tone, 
only  the  cheek  and  lip  growing 
greenish  in  their  ashy  shade,  with 
the  pent  fury  her  indomitable  will 
was  holding  in  abeyance. 

"  What  will  you  do  ?"  asked  Rich- 
ard Zane,  sneeringly. 


"  I  will  hate  you— hate  you — hate 
you!  I  will  curse  you  and  abhor 
you  every  moment  of  your  life — 
waking  and  sleeping — and  1  shall 
disgrace  your  proud  name,  root  and 
branch.  This  is  our  betrothal;  here 
is  my  hand  on  it." 

She  held  out  her  little  snow-flake 
of  a  hand,  and  the  broad,  strong, 
white  palm  of  her  cousin  received 
it,  and  the  firm,  taper  fingers  closed 
over  it  with  the  relentless  grip  of  a 
vice. 

"  You  consent  to  this  then  ?"  she 
asked,  as  she  winced  a  little  with 
the  pain  of  her  crushed  hand  in  the 
man's  mad  clasp. 

"Yes;  this  is  our  betrothal,  and 
we  will  register  our  names  in  blood 
when  this  marriage  is  made  known 
in  heaven,"  replied  Richard,  with  a 
mocking  laugh,  flinging  her  from 
him,  stalking  off  into  the  path  that 
lead  to  the  dense  copse  of  woods 
that  stretched  west  of  the  vine-clad 
ambulatory,  without  one  backward 
glance  at  that  still,  beautiful  wo- 
man who  stood,  white  as  the  marble 
Psyche,  half  hid  by  the  trailing 
vines,  gazing  after  him,  while  she 
murmured  musingly: 

"  Register  our  names  in  blood  ? — ■ 
I  wonder  if  the  man  means  that  he 
will  kill  me  ?  Ah !  well,  no  matter 
about  that!  But  I  swear — yes,  I 
swear  I  will  make  him  suffer,  if  he 
marries  me,  more  than  human 
tongue  can  tell.  He  is  like  Atilla, 
who  came  down  on  the  rich  valleys 
of  the  Romans,  and  laid  them  waste, 
and  called  himself,  in  extenuation 
of  his  brutalities,  '  the  scourge  of 
God.'  But  I  will  teach  him  that  he 
is  not  the  instrument  through  which 
I  am  to  be  subdued.  Let  his  evil 
passions,    like    red-handed    Huns, 
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guide  him  where  they  will.  I  shall 
be  as  relentless  as  Tisiphone,  and 
lash  them  to  their  lairs !" 

The  autumn  sunset  was  lit  in  pur- 
ple and  gold,  and  on  the  threshold 
of  the  vestibule  stood  Clive  May- 
bury  and  Ethel  Zane  admiring  it, 
and  the  wonderful  hazy  tint  that 
fell  over  the  circling  hills  like  a  bri- 
dal veil  over  the  rosy  beauty  of 
youth.  Maple  and  oak,  elm  and 
birch,  mingled  their  beautiful  colors, 
till  they  stretched  from  the  apex  of 
the  wooded  heights  to  their  base, 
like  gobelin  fresh  from  the  loom 
guided  by  the  divine  hand  of  na- 
ture, and  unfurled  into  a  radiant 
autumnal  banner,  and  under  it  in 
the  glare  of  the  evening  light,  Ruby 
Clare,  with  a  strange  pallor  on  her 
brow,  and  a  clouded  light  in  her  eye, 
walked  towards  the  house.  Down 
the  length  of  the  hall,  in  the  embra- 
sure of  a  deep  bay  window,  sat  Ion, 
with  an  open  book  upon  her  lap, 
but  her  eyes  had  wandered  from  its 
pages,  and  were  gazing  out  over  the 
level  fields  of  grain  waving  their 
golden  wealth  with  rustling  rich- 
ness to  the  twilight  winds.  Ruby 
passed  the  two  standing  in  the  door- 
way, and  went  directly  up  to  Ion, 
saying  in  a  quiet  way  that  told  no- 
thing of  the  storm  within  : 

"  Mrs.  Maybury,  I  have  a  bit  of 
charming  news  for  you." 

"Yes?" 

Ion  spoke  indifferently,  languid- 
ly, without  once  turning  her  face 
from  the  window. 

"  I  am  going  to  be  married  a  week 
from  to-day  to  cousin  Dick." 

"What  is  that  you  are  saying, 
Euby  Clare?" 

Clive  Maybury's  voice  was  solemn 
and  stern  as  the  summons  of  the 
dead  as  he  turned  shortly  round  and 


looked  at  her.  A  red  glow  leaped 
to  her  cheek,  but  there  was  no  wa- 
ver in  her  clear,  sweet,  bell-like 
voice,  when  she  answered  : 

"  I  was  only  telling  your  wife  of 
my  approaching  marriage." 

"  Marriage  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  With  whom  ?"  he  asked  mechan- 
ically, eyeing  her  from  head  to  loot. 

"Richard  Zane." 

"  Richard  Zane !" 

"  Who  calls  me  ?  Or  have  I,  like 
Banquo's  ghost,  appeared  unsum- 
moned?" 

Richard  Zane  stepped  through  the 
open  door  with  a  brow  as  calm,  and 
a  smile  as  sunny  as  if  born  from  a 
mother's  gentle  kiss,  and  stood  con- 
fronting the  speakers.  His  glance 
met  Clive  Maybury's  unflinchingly, 
but  Clive,  with  a  pallor  on  his  c'.eek, 
turned  away  once  more  to  the  sun- 
set view,  without  other  words  than 
these,  spoken  in  a  terse,  discordant 
tone  : 

"  I  congratulate  you." 

"  And  Ruby  Clare  is  to  be  my  sis- 
ter, after  all!" 

Ethel's  tone  of  voice  was  a  min- 
gling of  various  emotions,  surprise,, 
regret,  pleasure,  all  in  one.  Then 
going  suddenly  up  to  her  cousin,  she 
put  her  arms  around  her,  and  said 
softly,  as  she  kissed  her  cheek : 

'•  My  sister." 

There  was  an  instant's  quiver  on 
Ruby's  lips  as  she  returned  the  ca- 
ress, and  without  a  word  turned  and 
mounted  the  broad  marble  stairs 
leading  to  her  private  apartment  on 
the  next  story. 

Ion  raised  her  eyes,  and  watched 
the  receding  form  with  an  expres- 
sion of  commisseration  on  her  face, 
for  she  was  thinking,  "her fate,  like 
my  own,,  is  loveless.     But.  for  her,  I 
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might,  to-day,  have  been  loved  by 
the  man  I  adore — yes,  in  spite  of 
everything — adore." 

But  the  passion  that  lit  her  face, 
like  the  flame  of  the  fallen  sunset, 
faded  even  sooner  than  the  rosy 
light  in  the  West  passed  fr^in  the 
far-off  heights  into  the  gray  clouds 
overhead. 

Not  a  sound  broke  the  silence — 
Ethel  had  put  her  hand  in  her  bro- 
ther's, without  a  word,  but  he  knew 
her  heart. 

Clive  Maybury  stood  with  his  face 
stern  and  hard  in  its  outline  against 
the  red  in  the  western  sky. 

Ion  sat   still — still  as  a  statue — 


with  only  her  dark,  homeless  eyes 
looking  into  the  distance,  and  her 
hands  clasped  idly  on  the  open  book 
upon  her  lap. 

And  thus  night  stooped  from  hea- 
ven to  earth,  and  sheltered  them 
with  her  dus':y  wings. 

"We  pant,    we  strain,    like  birds  against 

their  wires, 
Are  sick  to  reach  the  vast  and  the  beyond  ; 
And  what  avails  it  still  to  our  desires, 
Those  far-off  gu  f ;  respond  ? 
Contentment    comes    not  therefore ;  still 

there  lies 
An  outer  distance,  when  the  first  is  hailed, 
And  still  forever  yearns  before  our  eyes, 
An  utmost,  that  is  veiled. " 


'■£* 


EOMEE  AND  MILTON. 


Homer  is  universally  held  to  be 
the  first  of  poets,  yet  few  really 
know  in  what  particular  he  is  the 
first.  What  does  his  superiority  to 
other  poets  consist  in?  What  is 
his  distinctive  and  superior  merit'? 
Is  he  first  in  beauty  ?  or  grace  ?  or 
sentiment  ?  Is  he  first  in  pathos  ? 
in  the  natural  sublime  ?  or  in  moral 
sublime?  We  answer  these  ques- 
tions in  the  negative.  In  each  and 
all  of  these  characteristics  of  poetry, 
we  think  he  has  been  equaled,  if 
not  excelled.  We  do  not  deny  that 
there  is  exquisite  pathos  in  Homer  ; 
while  the  world  stands,  the  human 
heart  will  respond  to  the  parting  of 
Hector  and  Andromache  at  the  gate 
of  Troy,  to  that  picture  of  Priam 
supplicating  Achilles,  to  the  lamen- 
tations for  Hector  by  his  wife,  and 
Helen   and  the  aged  parents,   and 


above  all,  to  that  picture  of  the  fe- 
rocious Achilles,  weeping  over  the 
dead  Patroclus.  When  we  consider 
who  the  mourner  is,  (impiger,  ira- 
cundus,  inexorabilis,  acer,)  thisien- 
derness  in  that  fiercer  nature  gleams 
out,  soft,  glowing,  dewey  lika  a  star, 
suddenly  emerging  between  the  bro- 
ken rifts  of  some  dark  storm-cloud. 
Nor  do  we  deny  the  beauty  of  Ho- 
mer's epithets  and  descriptions.  He 
has  no  appreciation  of  poetic  beauty 
who  does  not  feel  the  picturesque- 
ness  of  such  things  as  the  "Rosy- 
fingered  Aurora,  Child  of  the  Dawn," 
Neptune,  "Stiller  of  the  WTaves," 
Jupiter  "exulting  in  glory"  upon 
the  heights  of  Olympus,  the  shout 
of  the  resounding  sea.  The  vessel 
scudding  through  the  roaring  waves, 
the  wind  streaming  into  the  bosom 
of    the   sail,    the    warrior's   helmet 
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gleaming  "like  a  star  newly  bathed 
in  the  ocean."  Few  things  are  more 
beautiful  than  the  shield  of  Achilles, 
or  the  description  of  the  fires  on  the 
plain,  before  the  Grecian  Wall.  This 
latter  passage  is  only  of  a  few  lines, 
but  then  few  paint  to  the  life  : — 
"As  when  in  heaven  the  stars  ap- 
pear very  conspicuous  around  the 
lucid  moon,  when  the  ether  is  wont 
to  be  without  a  breeze,  and  all  the 
pointed  rocks  and  lofty  summits  and 
groves  appear,  but  in  heaven  the 
immense  ether  is  disclosed,  and  all 
the  stars  are  seen,  and  the  shepherd 
rejoices  in  his  soul."  What  a  won- 
derful transparency  about  these 
lines!  How  vividly  we  see  the 
"  pointed  rocks  and  lofty  summits" 
rise  up  and  shout  out  from  the  dark 
background,  into  the  moonlight. 
How  the  heavens,  clear  in  that  same 
light,  seem  to  expand  away  into  se- 
rene depths,  in  that  expression, 
"the  immense  ether  is  disclosed!" 
Everybody  has  read  Pope's  famous 
lines  on  this  scene,  but  to  us  Chap- 
man's translation  is  not  only  more 
accurate,  but  seems  to  have  caught 
what  we  have  called  the  transparen- 
cy of  the  original.  Chapman's  ver- 
sion of  the  passage  is  a  perfect  gem  : 

"  As  when  about  the  silver  moon, 

When  air  is  free  from  wind, 

And  stars  shine  clear  to  whose  sweet  beams 

High  prospects  and  the  brows 

Of  all  steep  pinnacles 

Thrust  up  themselves  for  shows, 

And  even  the  lowly  valley's  joy, 

To  glitter  in  their  sight. 

When  the  unmeasured  firmament 

Bursts  to  disclose  her  light, 

And  all  the  signs  in  heaven  are  seen, 

That  glad  the  shepherd's  heart." 

The  shield  of  Achilles  is  not  only 
beautiful  in  itself,  but  its  beauty  is 
enhanced  by  its  situation.     Placed 


where  it  is,  just  between  the  shock 
of  arms,  in  the  pause  between  the 
storm  and  rage  of  battle,  the  very 
contrast  deepens  its  repose  and  se- 
rene charm.  Like  the  circular  co- 
ral isles  of  the  ocean,  while  all 
around  are  tossing  the  wild  waves, 
it  lies  calm  and  peaceful,  as  a 
"dream  of  heaven." 

Homer's  great  and  superior  ex- 
cellence, that  wherein  we  conceive 
his  superiority  to  all  other  poets, 
ancient  or  modern,  lies,  is  in  his 
power  to  describe  human  action,  to 
portray  events  in  progress.  To  paint 
to  the  life  the  field  of  battle,  the  on- 
set, the  charge,  the  victory,  the 
flight,  the  pursuit,  to  put  before  the 
reader,  glittering  helmet,  waving 
plumes,  flash  of  sword,  ringing 
shield,  the  clash  and  shock  of  hosts 
rushing  to  the  contest,  the  horse 
bounding  to  the  charge,  the  warrior 
panting  for  the  struggle,  the  noise 
of  the  battle,  the  "  thunder  of  the 
captains,"  the  labor,  the  strife,  the 
confusion,  the  fierce  joy,  the  aban- 
don, the  wild  delirium  of  the  battle 
field.  To  paint  all  this,  as  we  say, 
to  the  life,  is  Homer's  forte.  Here 
he  reigns  supreme,  on  this  eminence 
he  stands  alone.  We  can  well  con- 
ceive how  the  ancient  Greek,  as  he 
read  the  poem  in  his  own  language, 
or  listened  to  the  trained  rhapsodist 
recite  it,  in  all  the  power  and  grace, 
and  beauty,  with  which  a  Greek 
could  render  it,  would  almost  go  be- 
side himself  with  wild  enjoyment  ; 
imagined  himself,  or  rather  felt  him- 
self, amid  the  battle,  saw  Hector 
leap  from  his  chariot  upon  the  foe, 
saw  the  fierce  flash  of  his  eye,  saw 
his  spear  drink  the  blood  of  the  op- 
posing warrior — nay,  felt  himself 
even  crushed  and  mangled  by  his 
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burning  chariot  wheels,  as  they  flew 
over  the  red  field  of  war. 

This  graphic  power  of  Homer  is 
so  marked,  that  all  who  have  studied 
his  works  have  noted  it  as  the  pro- 
minent feature.  Not  to  mention 
ancient  critics,  Pope,  in  the  preface 
to  his  translation,  says  :  "  What  Ho- 
mer writes  is  of  the  most  animated 
nature  imaginable ;  every  thing 
moves,  everything  lives,  and  is  put 
in  action.  The  course  of  his  verse 
resembles  that  of  the  army  he  des- 
cribes. They  pour  along  like  a  fire 
that  sweeps  the  whole  earth  before  it." 
Macaulay,  in  his  article  on  Dryden, 
writes  :  "  Nothing  can  be  finer  than 
the  description  of  Hector  at  the 
Grecian  Wall."  Then,  after  quoting 
the  passage,  he  adds  :  "  What  dar- 
ing expressions !  yet  how  signifi- 
cant! how  picturesque!  Hector 
seems  to  rise  up  in  his  might  and 
fury.  The  gloom  of  night  in  his 
frown;  the  fire  burning  in  his  eyes  ; 
the  javelins  and  the  blazing  armor  ; 
the  mighty  rush  through  the  gates, 
and  down  the  battlements ;  the 
trampling  and  the  infinite  roar  of 
the  multitude  ;  everything  is  with 
us  ;  everything  is  real  "  Alison  con- 
firms this  opinion.  His  language  is 
as  follows  :  "  Homer  was  an  incom- 
parable painter  ;  it  is  his  dramatic 
scenes,  the  moving  panorama  of  his 
pictures,  that  fascinate  the  world. 
No  one  can  doubt  that  Homer  was 
endowed  with  the  true  poetic  spirit, 
and  yet  there  is  very  little  of  what 
we  now  call  poetry  in  his  writings. 
The  portraying  character  and  event 
was  the  great  object  of  the  Gre- 
cian bard  ;  and  there  his  powers 
are  almost  unrivalled.  The  great- 
est cause  of  the  sustained  interest 
of  the  Iliad  is  the  continued  and  ve- 
hement action  which  is  maintained. " 


We  quote  one  more  author.  That 
accomplished  scholar  and  historian, 
Grote,  remarks  :  "  The  characteris- 
tic excellence  of  Homeric  narrative 
is  its  straightforward,  unstudied  sim- 
plicity, its  concrete  forms  of  speech, 
and  happy  alternation  of  action  with 
dialogue,  its  vivid  pictures  of  living 
agents,  always  clearly  and  sharply 
individualized,  its  fullness  of  graphic 
details,  freshly  drawn  from  the  visi- 
ble and  audible  world,  and  though 
often  homely,  never  tame,  nor 
trenching  upon  that  limit  of  satiety 
to  which  the  Greek  mind  was  so 
keenly  alive." 

A  very  slight  knowledge  of 
Homer  is  sufficient  to  show  his 
acute  observation,  not  only  of  man, 
but  every  thing  around  him.  All 
the  varieties  of  man's  action,  his  oc- 
cupations and  pastimes,  his  labors 
and  ph  asures,  all  the  sights  and 
sounds  of  the  natural  world,  the 
heavens,  the  earth,  the  sea,  a1!  are 
reflected  in  his  wondrous  poetry. 

"  There  is,"  says  a  writer  already 
quoted,  "something  inexpressibly 
striking,  it  may  be  almost  said  aw- 
ful, in  the  fame  of  Homer.  Three 
thousand  years  have  elapsed  since 
the  bard  of  Chios  began  to  pour 
forth  his  strains  ;  and  their  reputa- 
tion, so  far  from  declining,  is  on  the 
increase.  Successive  nations  are 
employed  in  celebrating  his  works, 
generation  after  generation  of  men 
are  fascinated  by  his  imagination. 
Discrepancies  of  race,  of  character, 
of  institutions,  of  religion,  of  the 
world,  of  age,  are  forgotten  in  the 
common  worship  of  his  genius.  Se- 
ven cities,  in  ancient  times,  com- 
peted for  the  honor  of  having  given 
him  birth,  but  seventy  nations  have 
since  been  moulded  by  his  produc- 
tions.    He  gave  a  mythology  to  the 
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ancients  ;  he  has  given  the  fine  arts 
to  the  modern  world.  Language 
and  thought  itself  have  been  mould- 
ed by  the  influence  of  his  poetry. 
Images  of  wrath  are  still  taken  from 
Achilles,  of  pride  from  Agamemnon, 
of  astuteness  from  Ulysses,  of  pa- 
triotism from  Hector,  of  tenderness 
from  Andromache,  of  age  from  Nes- 
tor. The  galleys  of  Rome  were  the 
line-of-battle  ships  of  England  and 
France — still  are  called  after  his  he- 
roes. The  Agamemnon  long  bore 
the  flag  of  Nelson,  the  Ajax  perish- 
ed by  the  flames  within  sight  of  the 
tomb  of  the  Telamonian  hero;  the 
Achilles  was  blown  up  at  the  battle 
of  Trafalgar  ;  Alexander  the  Great 
ran  round  the  tomb  of  Achilles  be- 
fore undertaking  the  conquest  of 
Asia.  It  was  the  boast  of  Napoleon 
that  his  mother  reclined  on  tapestry 
representing  the  heroes  of  the  Iliad, 
when  he  was  brought  into  the  world. 
The  greatest  poets  of  ancient  or 
modern  times  have  spent  their  lives 
in  the  study  of  his  genius,  or  the 
imitation  of  his  works." 

But  great  as  Homer  is  in  his  pe- 
culiar walk,  when  we  turn  from  him 
to  Milton,  from  the  "Iliad"  to  "Pa- 
radise Lost,"  we  feel  we  have  reach- 
ed a  higher  ground.  The  lights  and 
shadows  that  play  upon  us  here, 
come  from  another  world  than  Ho- 
mer's. Here  we  walk  the  very  moun- 
tain heights  of  the  sublime.  Homer 
kindles  the  soul  into  a  glow — Milton 
dives  us.  Milton's  conception  of 
hell  and  hell's  sovereign,  is  the 
grandest  ever  conceived  by  man. 
All  ordinary  words  fail  to  describe 
the  emotions  which  Milton  excites. 
One  feels  like  saying  that  "  Paradise 
Lost"  is  man's  grandest  work  on 
this  earth.  Milton's  Satan  is  the 
most  wondrous  creation  of  the  hu- 


man  mind,  the    grandest   embodi- 
ment of  self-reliant,   self- sustained 
will,  of   undaunted,  defiant,  unbro- 
ken spirit.     Homer's  characters  are 
mostly  only  brave  men,   exhibiting 
principally  the   mere   animal  quali- 
ties of  courage,  and  vigorous  physi- 
cal life.    So  far  as  mind  goes,  power 
to   bear   suffering,   to   face  intense 
agony  unmoved,  they  are  like  other 
mortals.     Even  Mars,  when  wound- 
ed, goes  howling  to  Olympus.    Mil- 
ton's Satan  is  of  another  order — he 
differs  not  in  kind,  but   in   degree. 
"  Hell  and  Hell's  King"  have  a  ter- 
rible harmony,  and  dilate  into  new 
grandeur  and  awfulness  the  longer 
we   contemplate   them.     From  one 
element,  "  solid  and  liquid  fire,"  the 
poet  has  framed  a  world  of  horror 
and  suffering,   such  as  imagination 
had  never   traversed.     But   fiercer 
flames  than  these  which  encompass 
Satan,  burn  in  his  own  soul.     Re- 
venge, exasperated  pride,    consum- 
ing wrath,  ambition,   though  fallen, 
yet  unconquered  by  thunders  of  the 
Omnipotent,   and  grasping  still  at 
the  empire  of  the   universe — these 
form   a   picture  more  sublime  and 
terrible  than  hell — hell  yields  to  the 
spirit  which  it  imprisons.     The  in- 
tensity of  its  fires  reveals   the   in- 
tenser  passions  and  more  vehement 
will  of  Satan  ;  and  the  ruined  arch- 
angel gathers  into  himself  the  sub- 
limity of  the  scene  which  surrounds 
him.     "We  see  mind  triumphant  over 
the  most  terrible  powers  of  nature. 
We  see  unutterable  agony  subdued 
by  energy  of  soul.     The  all-endur- 
ing, all-defying  pride  of  Satan,  as- 
suming so  majestically  hell's  burn- 
ing throne,  and  coveting  the  diadem 
which  scorches  his  thundei -blasted 
brow,  is  a  creation  requiring  almost 
the  spiritual  enemy  in   its   author, 
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with  which  he  invests  the  "  fallen 
seraph." 

What  in  Homer,  or  elsewhere, 
equals  the  description  of  hell,  awful 
in  its  gloom  and  horror  and  flames  ? 
Who  can  read,  without  a  shudder, 
of  that  "  dungeon  horrible,"  which 
"  on  all  sides  round  as  one  great 
furnace  flamed  :" 

"Yet  irom those  flames 
No  light ;  but  rather  darkness  visible 
Served  only  to  discover  sights  of  woe, 
Eegions  of  sorrow,    doleful  shades,  where 

peace 
And  rest  can  never  dwell,  hope  never  comes, 
That  comes  to  all,  but  torture  without  end 
Still  urges." 

What  wild,  weird  lines  are  these 
which  follow  : 

"Sweet  thou  yon  dreary  plain,  forlorn  and 

wild, 
The  seat  of  desolation,  void  of  light, 
Save  what  the  glimmering  of  these  flames 
Casts  pale  and  dreadful.     Thither  let  us 

tend, 
From  off  the  tossing  of  these  fiery  waves  ; 
There  rest,  if  any  rest  can  harbor  there." 

Homer  gives  us  frequent  meetings 
and  challenges  to  combat  by  hostile 
warriors,  but  where  does  he  give 
such  a  picture  as  Death  and  Satan 
at  the  gate  of  hell  : 

"Black  it  stood  as  night, 

Fierce  as  ten  furies,  terrible  as  hell, 

And  shook  a  dreadful  dart,  what  seemed  his 

head, 
The  likeness  of  a  kingly  crown  had  on. 
Satan  was  now  at  baud,  and  from  his  seat 
The  monster  moving  onward  came  as  fast, 
"With  horrid  strides;  hell  trembled   as  he 

strode. 
The  undaunted  fiend  what   this   might  be, 

admired, 
Admired,  not  feared;  God  and  his  son  ex- 
cept, 
Created  thing  naught  valued  he,  nor  shunn'd, 
And  with  disdainful  look  thus  first  began  : 
1  Whence   and   what  art    thou,    execrable 

snape, 
That  darest,  though  grim  and  terrible,  ad- 
vance 


Thy  miscreated  front  athwart  my  way, 
To  yonder  gates  ?    Through  them  I  mean 

to  pass, 
That  be  assured,    without  leave  asked  of 

thee  ; 
Retire  or  taste  thy  folly,    and  learn  by 

proof, 
Hell-born,  not  to  contend  with  spirits  of 

heaven. ' 
To  whom   the  goblin,    full  of  wrath,  re- 
plied : 
*  Art  thou  that  traitor  angel,  art  thou  he 
"Who  first  broke  peace  in  heaven,  and  faith 

till  then 
Unbroken?  *  *  * 

And  reckon' st  thou  thyself  with  spirits  of 

heaven, 
Hell-doomed,  and  breath'st  defiance  here 

and  scorn, 
"Where  I  reign  king,    and  to  enrage   thee 

more, 
Thy  king  and  lord.     Back  to   thy  punish- 
ment, 
False  fugitive,  and  to  thy  speed  add  wings, 
Lest  with  a  whip  of  scorpions  I  pursue 
Thy  lingering,  do  with  one  stroke  of  this 

dart 
Strange  horror  seize  thee,   and  pangs  un- 

felt  before. ' 
So  spake  the  grisly  terror,  and  in  shape, 
So  speaking  and  so  threatening,  grew  ten- 
fold 
More  dreadftd  and  deformed.     On  the  other 

side, 
Incensed  with  indignation,  Satan  stood, 
Unterrified,  and  like  a  comet  burned, 
That  fires  the  length  of  Opihuen's  hinge, 
In  the  arctic  sky,  and  from  his  horrid  hair 
Shakes  pestilence  and  war." 

Homer  has  given  pictures  of  his 
heroes  in  council,  their  words,  man- 
ners, looks,  but  how  will  any  of 
them  compare  with  that  "great 
consult,*'  where,  on  a  "  throne  of 
royal  state,  which  far  outshone  the 
wealth  of  Ormus  and  of  Ind,  Satan 
exalted  sat?"  What  portrait  of 
Homer's  equals  that  "  Moloch-scep- 
tered  king,"  who 

"Stood  up,  the  strongest  and  the  fiercest 

spirit 
That  fought  in  heaven,  now  fiercer  by  de- 

dtspair. 
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His  trust  was  with  the  Eternal  to  be  deemed 
Equal  in  strength,  and,  rather  than  be  less, 
Cared  not  to  be  at  all;  with  that  care  lost 
Went  all  his  fear — of  God,  or  hell,  or  worse, 
He  recked  not." 

Or  that  Belial,  who  "  seemed  for 
dignity  composed,  and  high  ex- 
ploit;" or,  Beelzebub: 

*  *  *  *     "With  grave 

Aspect  he  rose,  and  on  his  rising,  seein'd 
A  pillar  of  state;  deep   on  his  front  en- 
graven 
Deliberation  sat,  and  public  care; 
And  princely  counsel  in  his  face  yet  shone 
Majestic,  though  in  rum,  sage  he  stood, 
With  Atlantian  shoulders,  fit  to  bear 
The  weight  of  mightiest  monarchies." 

Homer  has  given  very  splendid 
and  glowing  descriptions  of  troops 
marching  to  the  battle;  but  has  he 
any  that  equals  this  ? — 

"  Then  straight  commands,    that  at  the 

warlike  sound 
Of  trumpets  loud,    and  clarions,   be  up- 
reared 
His  mighty  standard,    that  proud  honor 

claimed 
Azazel  as  his  right,  a  cherub  tall; 
Who  iorthwith  from  the  glittering  staff  un- 
furled 
The  imperial  ensign,  which,  full  high  ad- 
vanced, 
Shone  like  a  meteor  streaming  to  the  wind, 
With  gems  and  golden    lustre  rich   em- 

blased, 
Seraphic  arms  and  trophies ;  all  the  while 
Sonorous  metal  blowing  martial  sounds; 
At  which  the  universal  host  up  sent 
A  shout  that  tore  hell's  concave,  and  be- 
yond 
Frighted  the  reign  of  chaos  and  old  night. 
Ail  in  a  moment  through  the  gloom  were 

seen 
Ten  thousand  banners  rise  into  the  air, 
With  Orient  colors  waving;  with  them  rose 
A  forest   hige  of  spears;  and  thronging 

helms 
Appeared,  and  serried  shields  in  thick  ar- 
ray 
Of  depth  immeasurable.  Anon,  they  move 
In  perfect  phalanx  to  the  Dorian  mood 
Of  flutes  ana  soft  recorders — such  as  raised 
To  height  oi  noblest  temper  heroes  old 


Arming  to  battle;  and,  instead  of  rage, 

Deliberate  valor  breathed,  firm  and  un- 
moved 

With  dread  of  death,  to  flight,  or  foul  re- 
treat, 

Nor  wanting  power  to  mitigate  and  'suage 

With  solemn  touches  troubled  thoughts, 
and  ch^se 

Anguish,  and  doubt,  and  fear,  and  sorrow, 
and  pain 

Erom  mortal  or  immortal  minds. 

"What  a  picture — that  banner 
"streaming,  like  a  meteor,  to  the 
wind/'  and  "  old  night"  away  in  the 
depths  of  darkness,  and  chaos, 
frightened  by  that  shout  that  "  tore 
hell's  concave" — what  vividness  and 
splendor  in  the  following: 

"He  spoke,  and,  to  confirm  his  words,  out 

flew 
Millions   of  flaming  swords,   drawn  from 

the  thighs 
Of  mighty  cherubim;  the  sudden  blaze 
Ear  round  illumine  1  hell." 

Achilles  is  Homer's  hero  to  por- 
tray his  bravery,  his  ferocity,  miti- 
gated by  sudden  bursts  of  gene- 
rosity— his  grief,  his  prowess,  his 
passion  and  implacability,  he  lav- 
ishes all  his  powers;  but  how  far 
inferior  is  the  portrait  to  that  pic- 
ture of  mingled  hate,  rage,  malice, 
despair,  piercing  agony,  which  boil 
in  such  tempestuous  waves  in  Sa- 
tan's breast  as  he  first  approaches 
Eden: 

*        *  ■  "  Horror  and  all  doubt  distract 
His  troubled  thoughts,  and  from  the  bot- 
tom stir 
The  hell  within  him ;  for  within  him  hell 
He  brings,  and  round  about  him,  nor  froin 

hell 
One  step  no  more  than  from  himself  can 

fly 
By  change  of  place;  now  conscience  wakes 

despair, 
That  slumbered ;  wakes  the  bitter  memory 
Of  what  he  was,  what  is,   and  what  must 

be 
Worse;   of  worse  deeds,  worse  suffering, 
must  ensue, 
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Sometimes  towards  Eden,  which  now  in 
his  view 

Lay  pleasant,  his  grieved  look  he  fixes 
sad. 

*  *  *  Me  miserable !  Which  way  shall 
I  fly 

Infinite  wrath  and  infinite  despair  ? 

Which  way  I  fly  is  hell,  myself  am  hell; 

And  in  the  lowest  deep,  a  lower  deep 

Still,  threatening  to  devour  me,  opens 
wide, 

To  which  the  hell  I  suffer  seems  a  hea- 
ven." 

How  it  searches  the  very  soul  of 
pity,  how  intensely  we  feel  his  mi- 
sery, when  such  a  being  as  Satan 
once  breaks  down  under  his  intol- 
erable anguish: 

' '  Thrice  he  assayed,  and  thrice,  in  spite  of 

scorn, 
Tears,  such  as  angels  weep,  burst  forth ;  at 

last 
Words,    interwove  with  sighs,  found  out 

their  way." 

We  have  alluded  to  Homer's  pa- 
thos; it  is  noble,  but  does  not  ex- 
cel, if  it  equals,  the  English  poet's. 
Where  is  to  be  found  anything 
more  moving  than  Eve's  pleading 
with  Adam  for  forgiveness  after  the 
fall: 

"Forsake  me  not  thus,  Adam!    Witness 

heaven 
What  love  sincere  and  reverence,  in  my 

heart, 
I  bear  thee,  and  unwitting  have  offended — 
Unhappily,  deceived  !     Thy  suppliant, 
I  beg,  and  clasp  thy  knees;  bereave  me 

not. 
Whereon  I  live,  thy  gentle  looks,  thy  aid, 
Thy  counsel,  in  this  uttermost  distress, . 
My  only  strength  and  stay — forlorn  of  thee, 
Whither  shall  I  betake  me — where  subsist  ? 
While  yet  we  live,   scarce  one  hour,  per- 
haps, 
Between  us  two,  let  there  be  peace." 

When  we  compare  Homer  and 
Milton  in  the  creation  of  beauty, 
Milton's  superiority  is  beyond  all 
question.  Homer,  except  inciden- 
tally, as  in  some  way  contributing 


to  the  action  and  progress  of  his 
story,  did  not  attempt  this.  For 
pure  beauty,  nothing  in  Homer, 
and,  we  may  say,  nothing  in  any 
other  poet,  surpasses  the  descrip- 
tion of  Paradise  and  its  lovers. 
How  lovingly  Macaulay  lingers  over 
the  picture,  as  he  dwells  upon  the 
mazes  of  the  sapphire  brook,  the 
lake,  with  its  fringe  of  myrtles,  the 
flowery  meadows,  the  grottoes,  over- 
hung by  vines,  the  forests,  shining 
with  Hesperian  fruit,  and  with  the 
plumage  of  gorgeous  birds,  the 
massy  shade  of  that  nuptial  bower 
which  showered  down  roses  on  the 
sleeping  lovers. 

"  Milton's  poetry,"  says  the  same 
author,  "  reminds  us  of  the  mira- 
cles of  Alpine  scenery;  nooks  and 
dells,  beautiful  as  fairy-land,  are 
embosomed  in  its  most  rugged  and 
gigantic  elevations;  the  roses  and 
myrtles  bloom  unchilled  on  the 
verge  of  the  avalanche." 

We  have  given  one  night  scene 
from  Homer;  we  give  one  still  more 
beautiful,  perhaps,  from  Milton: 

"Now  came  still  evening  on,  and  twilight 

gray 
Had  in  her  sober  livery  all  things  clad. 
Silence  accompanied;  for,  beast  and  bird; 
They  to  their  grassy  couch;  these  to  their 


Were  slunk,  all  but  the  watchful  nightin- 
gale; 

She,  all  night  long,  her  amorous  descant 
sung. 

Silence  was  pleased;  now  glowed  the  firma- 
ment 

With  living  sapphires !  Hesperous,  that 
lead 

The  starry  hosts,  rode  brightest,  till  the 
moon, 

Rising  in  clouded  majesty,  at  length, 

Apparent  queen,  unveiled  her  peerless 
light, 

And  o'er  the  dark  her  silver  mantle  threw." 

Both  of  these  great  poets   have 
long  since  taken  their  station,  be- 
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yond  the  reach  of  praise  or  blame, 
safe  from  the  mutations  of  taste  or 
time;  they  will  shine  forever  bright- 
est among  the  stars  that  illumine 
our  literary  heavens.  If  Homer 
moves  with  more  rapidity  of  action, 
Milton  moves  with  more  steadiness 
of  s'ep;  if  Homer  bounds  along 
like  the  war-horse  to  the  charge, 
Milton  walks,  like  the  sun,  in  splen- 
dor across  the  heavens.  If  to  Ho- 
mer belonged  the  warriors,  the  ar- 


mor, the  plumes,  and  helmets,  and 
swords,  and  clash  of  arms,  to  Mil- 
ton belonged  the  "secrets  of  the 
great  deep — the  beach  of  sulphur, 
the  ocean  of  fire,  the  palaces  of 
fallen  dominations,  glimmering 
through  the  everlasting  shade,  the 
silent  wilderness  of  verdure  and 
fragrance,  the  portico  of  diamond, 
the  sea  of  jasper,  and  the  infinite 
ranks  of  the  seraphim,  blazing  with 
adamant  and  gold." 


SUB  EOSA. 


[a  maiden's  love  story.] 


LETTER  VIII. 

Mrs.  Leslie  to  Mr.  Dudley. 

"Baltimore,  June  22d,  1867. 

"My  Dear  Brother-— I  think  that, 
if  you  can  leave  St.  Anne's,  you  had 
better  come  to  Baltimore  for  a  day 
or  two,  to  see  if  you  can  do  any- 
thing with  May.  I  cannot  even  at- 
tempt it — I  see,  by  the  light  in  her 
eye,  that  it  would  be  dangerous. 
She  is  up  in  her  room  now,  with  the 
door  locked,  just  having  civilly  dis- 
missed, through  a  servant,  her  dis- 
consolate lover,  Mr.  Renshaw — say- 
ing that  she  felt  so  indisposed,  she 
could  not  possibly  ride  with  him 
this  afternoon !  I  think  it  is  really 
physical  as  well  as  mental  indispo- 
sition, and  I  am  afraid  the  child 
will  break  down  if  she  attempts  to 
play  this  game  much  longer. 

"She  hcts  been  engaged  to  Mr. 


Renshaw  ever  since  the  evening  of 
the  14th.  That  morning,  I  saw  her 
give  Gork  a  spiteful-looking  letter 
to  mail  for  her,  addressed  to  Arria. 
Did  you  see  it  ?  I  never  was  more 
amazed  than  when  Mr.  Lester  told 
me  that  she  had  accepted  Mr.  Ren- 
shaw. It  seems  May  told  him  that 
she  was  of  age,  and  that  it  was  not 
necessary  for  him  to  ask  any  one's 
consent  save  her's;  but  Mr.  Ren- 
shaw, very  properly,  chose  to  go  to 
Mr.  Leslie.  Of  course,  he  could  say 
nothing,  except  that  May  was  at 
liberty  to  make  her  own  selection. 
But,  oh !  Frank,  it  cannot  be — you 
must  not  allow  it.  Why,  he  is  al- 
most an  old  man,  and  otherwise  it 
is  altogether  unsuitable !  I  think 
she  has  tried  to  be  particularly  ag- 
gravating! None  of  us  wished  to 
force  her  to  marry  Harry  Bernard. 
There  was  Charley,  or  Coleman — I 
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am  sure  she  might  have  had  one  of 
them,  and,  though  I  cannot  say  I 
would  have  been  glad  of  either 
match,  yet  I  would  not  have  said  a 
word  about  it.  Or,  she  need  not 
have  married  anybody  !  I  thought 
she  would  be  indignant  ab  jut  your 
engagement,  but  I  did  not  know 
that  it  would  go  so  far  as  this.  It 
seems  to  be  the  concealment  that 
she  particularly  resents,  and  I  must 
say  that  I  think  she  has  reason  for 
a  reasonable  amount  of  anger.  Do, 
pray,  come ! 

"Frank  Bouverie  and  Coleman 
are  neither  in  town — both  gone  off 
on  some  business  for  Mr.  Leslie. 
Charley  has  called  several  times, 
but  she  has  not  been  "  at  home"  to 
him  or  anybody  else,  excepting  her 
beloved  (?)  Benshaw. 

"I  know  that  it  will  be  very  dis- 
agreeable to  you — the  meeting  with 
May,  I  mean — but  I  think  she  will 
be  governed  in  the  end  by  the  great 
respect,  as  well  as  affection,  which 
she  has  ever  shown  you. 

"  Give  my  love  to  Arria,  and  tell 
her  that  I  say — send  you  off  at 
once ! 

"  Your  affectionate  sister, 

"  Mary  A.  Leslie." 

LETTER    IX. 

(Extract  from  a  Letter,  addressed  by 
Mr.  Dudley  to  Miss  Cecil.) 

"  Baltimore,  June  2Qth,  1867. 

"  I  wrote  to  you  last  night  from 
Washington,  being  detained  by 
Bernard,  who  promised  to  meet  me 
there,  and  come  on  with  me  to  Bal- 
timore. However,  I  left  before  see- 
ing him,  and  arrived  here  this 
morning  in  the  9  a.  m.  train. 

"  I  know  that  you  are  anxious  to 
hear  some  accounts  of  our  refrac- 


tory niece.  I  shall,  however,  spare 
both  you  and  myself  the  details  of 
'our  interview ;  it  was  sufficiently 
painful  at  the  time,  and  I  have  no 
desire  to  recall  it  more  than  I  can 
help.  When  I  went  into  her  room, 
she  was  sitting  at  the  window,  with 
her  face  turned  from  the  door.  My 
step  on  the  floor  attracted  her  at- 
tention; she  looked  around,  and 
her  cry,  '  Oh !  Uncle  Dudley,'  ran 
through  my  heart,  like  a  knife.  I 
opened  my  arms  to  her,  but  she 
threw  herself  on  the  bed,  and  cover- 
ed her  face  with  her  hands.  Poor 
child ! — I  knew  that  she  had  been 
hurried  by  her  impulses  into  a  la- 
byrinth of  trouble,  but  she  'takes 
it'  even  '  harder'  than  I  had  antici- 
pated. To  tell  you  the  truth,  I 
think  it  is  this  Benshaw  business 
which  is  hunting  her  down,  and  not 
our  affair  just  now.  Ten  days  of 
his  society,  in  the  character  of  a 
lover,  has  been  rather  trying,  I 
should  imagine !  I  had  quite  de- 
termined in  my  own  mind,  before  I 
came  here,  to  offer  no  remon- 
strances upon  this  subject,  beside 
giving  her  an  opportunity  to  retali- 
ate, it  would  not  be  the  wisest  plan 
to  pursue  with  her.  I  know  her  of 
old.  But  my  chief  concern  is  to 
devise  means  of  freeing  her  (credit- 
ably, if  such  a  thing  may  be)  from 
this  engagement,  when  she  comes 
to  her  right  mind  about  it.  I  have 
never  as  much  fear  of  her  fulfilling 
it  as  sister  Mary  has;  she  has  as 
much  heart  as  pride,  and  this  will 
save  her.  If  I  mistake  not,  she  is 
already  suffering  the  preliminaries 
of  that  remorse  which  will  possess 
her,  after  breaking  off  the  engage- 
ment, for  'having  trifled  with  this 
poor  youth's  affections.'  I  doubt 
not  in  my  own  mind  but  that  she 
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will  bestow  much  more  pity  upon 
him  than  he  could  appreciate,  were 
he  aware  of  it.  It  will  hurt  him  a 
little,  but  not  long.  However,  it  is 
quite  right  that  she  should  feel  so, 
and  I  shall  not  at  all  endea- 
vor to  heal  her  wounded  self-re- 
spect. If  she  does  not  feel  that 
she  has  compromised  herself  by  en- 
tering into  an  engagement  which 
she  knew  she  could  not,  or  ought 
not  to  fulfill,  she  is  not  the  girl  I 
take  her  to  be. 

"  With  regard  to  the  hard  things 
said  and  thought  about  you  and 
me,  there  has  been  a  kind  of  tacit 
agreement  that  they  are  not  to  bo 
referred  to,  but  forgotten  as  soon 
as  possible.  I  know  who  will  be 
first  to  yield  to  divine  charity  in 
this  matter.  But,  if  my  Arria  is 
the  gentler  spirit  of  the  two,  I  know 
that  May  is  too  generous  to  forget 
or  forgive  by  halves.  The  day  is 
not  far  distant  which  will  reinstate 
you  in  her  heart,  side  by  side  with 
'  Uncle  Dudley,'  which  is  your  place, 
you  know,  hereafter — there  and 
elsewhere  1  I  made  her  retract  her 
absurd  and  unreasonable  remarks 
about  Harry  Bernard,  but  she 
would  not  talk  about  him  further 
than  to  allow  that  she  had  been 
wrong  in  saying  we  had  'almost 
offered'  her  to  him. 

"I  accepted  the  fact  of  her  en- 
gagement with  an  apparent  com- 
plaisance, which  it  evidently  puz- 
zled her  to  understand.  She  will 
have  to  confess  to  me  that  she  is 
tired  of  it  before  I  manifest  any- 
thing save  the  utmost  satisfaction 
with  regard  to  it.     # 

"  Towards  the  close  of  our  talk 
she  actually  gave  me  a  shy  little 
kiss,  and  might  have  given  me  an- 
other had  not  Gork  entered  with 


the  information  that  Mr.  Renshaw 
was  in  the  drawing-room,  and  out 
she  walked — a  queen! — looking  as 
though  I  had  insulted  her,  merely 
because  I  looked  at  her ! 

"  I  wonder  what  happened  in  that 
drawing-room  ?  I  did  not  dare  to 
ask,  and  the  dignified  creature  I 
met  at  the  dinner-table  did  not 
deign  to  inform  me ! 

"I  am  now  sitting  here,  writing 
to  you,  with  the  full  consciousness 
upon  me  that  Bernard  is  coming 
here  to  tea  this  evening — that  May 
does  not  know  he  is  coming — that 
he  does  not  know  that  May  is  en- 
gaged— that  it  is  all  the  most  en- 
tangled, perplexing,  and  unsatis- 
factory state  of  affairs — and  that  I 
am  as  full  of  '  treason,  stratagems, 
&c.,'  as  if  I  were — a  woman !  We 
will  have  to  wait,  and  see  how  it  will 
finish  itself  ! 

"Let  us  talk  of  ourselves.  It 
does  seem  as  though  we  have  not 
had  the  usual  lovers'  chances  to  en- 
joy our  delicious  '  egoisme  a  deux!1 — ■ 

****** 

"Farewell,  and  yet  again  farewell,  and  yet 
Never  farewell,  if  farewell  mean  to  fare 

Alone  and  disunited.     Love  hath  set 
Our  days  in  music  to  the  self-same  air." 

LETTER    X. 

"  Baltimore,  July  3d,  1867. 
"Ah!  my  dear  Arria,  in  what 
an  humbled  frame  of  mind  I  write 
this  letter !  What  a  ninny  I  have 
made  of  myself  this  past  three  weeks ! 
And  good  Uncle  Dudley  tells  me 
that  it  is  his  fault,  not  mine — that 
his  bringing  up  rather  spoiled  me ! — 
and  that  he  '  will  know  better  next 
time!'  But  he  thinks  that,  on  the 
whole,  I  am  an  excellent  girl,  con- 
sidering! And  Harry  says  I  am 
not  too  good  for  him  now,  so  he  is 
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glad  I  have  'fallen  from  my  high 
estate !' 

"  But,  oh !  Arria,  I  cannot  forgive 
myself  for  having — for  having  used 
up  Mr.  Eenshaw  for  fuel  to  feed  my 
consuming  wrath  I  It  takes  me 
down  mightily  in  my  own  estima- 
tion that  I  have  been  engaged  to 
two  men  in  the  same  day !  I  don't 
think  I  will  ever  recover  from  the 
effects ! 

"  Now,  I  don't  so  much  mind 
what  I  said  to  you  and  to  Uncle 
Dudley,  for  you  know  where  there 
is  much  love,  there  should  be  much 
forgiveness.  Ah !  well,  I  cannot 
help  it.  I  believe  I  will  cry  it  out  ! 
We  '  women  are  the  strangest  com- 
pounds the  good  Lord  ever  made,' 
as  Uncle  Dudley  once  said  to  me — 
for  instance,  you  showed  my  last 
letter  to  Harry,  and  did  not  show  it 
to  Uncle  Dudley.  And,  now  I  think 
of  it,  I  believe  that  it  is  the  very 
thing  I  would  have  done  under  the 
circumstances.  Harry  says  that  the 
minute  he  had  finished  reading  it, 
he  knew  I  had  a  sneaking  liking  for 
him  !  It  is  more  than  I  knew  my- 
self; end  when  he  said  if,  I  felt  so 
nettled,  that  I  came  very  near  send- 
ing him  about  his  business — only  I 
didn't !  I  was  afraid  he  might  con- 
sider it  his  business  to  go  to  Bel 
Guerry's,  and  spend  the  evening! 

"  Oh,  if  I  could  only  go  where  I 
would  never  see  Mr.  Kenshaw  again, 
I  think  I  could  be  happy.  I  told 
him — him  ! — I  told  him  I  had  found 
out  that  I  could  not  love  him  well 
enough  to  be  his  wife.  In  short,  I 
told  him  a  few  stories — for  when  I 
proposed  to  marry  him,  I  knew  that 
I  did  not  love  him  a  bit.  The  truth 
is,  the  whole  thing  is  disgraceful, 
and  the  least  said  about  it,  the  bet- 
ter for  me.    If  Coleman  gets  hold 


of  it,  I  will  never  hear  the  last  of  it. 
And  do  you  know,  Arria,  that  Cole- 
man always  said  I  '  would  end  by 
marrying  Bernard ;'  It  made  me 
scornfully  indignant.  Did  you  think 
so,  too  ? 

"  Poor  Charley !  I  am  afraid  that 
boy  loves  me  too  much  for  his  own 
good.  I  believe  I  will  tell  him 
everything  I  have  done  since  the 
ever-to-be-remembered  fourteenth 
of  June,  and  may  be  it  will  cure 
him.  I  feel  as  if  all  estimable  peo- 
ple must  despise  me. 

"  That  evening,  when  Uncle  Dud- 
ley came  from  St.  Anne's,  ( twenty - 
sixth,  I  believe  it  was,)  when  I  was 
sitting  on  a  foot-stool  by  Aunt  Les- 
lie, trying  to  be  very  proud  and  self- 
contained,  but  thawing  out  fast,  the 
door-bell  rang,  and  shortly  after  in 
walked  Colonel  Bernard.  I  was  so 
overcome  by  astonishment  that  you 
could  have  knocked  me  down  with 
a  feather.  But  I  made  him  a  state- 
ly little  bow,  and  relapsed  into  dig- 
nified silence.  They  talked  for  a 
good  while,  and  then  Aunt  Leslie 
went  up  stairs  to  see  after  little 
Minnie.  Shortly  after  she  called  to 
Uncle  Dudley,  '  Frank,  do  bring  me 
baby's  medicine — you'll  find  it  on 
the  mantel-piece.'  And  there  I  was, 
all  by  myself,  with  Harry. 

"  I  felt  frightened  at  I  know  not 
what — but  I  sat,  looking  at  nothing; 
and  he  sat,  looking  at  me !  I  felt 
restless  and  resentful  under  this  re- 
gard, but  still  said  nothing  in  reply 
to  it.  He  took  up  a  book  on  the  ta- 
ble, and  read  aloud,  (it  was  Pick- 
wick, but  this  is  what  he  read  out 
of  it)  :  | 

•'She  fanned  my  life  out  with  her  soft  little 
sighs, 
She  hushed  me  to  death  with  her  face  so 
fair, 
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I  was  drunk  with  the  light  of  her  mild  blue 
eyes, 
And   strangled  dumb  in  her  long  gold 
hair." 

Then  he  shut  up  the  book,  and 
looked  at  me  again.  I  could  stand 
it  no  longer.     I  asked  impatiently  : 

"  '  "What  are  you  looking  at  me  so 
hard  for  ?' 

"  The  answer  came  promptly  : 

"  '  To  see  if  you  love  me.' 

«  <  Well— do  I  r 

"  '  Do  you  ?' 

«  <  Y— e— s.     A  lit — tie.' 

"  The  spirit  of  despair  seized  me, 
and  I  darted  toward  the  door.  But 
he  caught  me  before  I  could  escape. 
The  poor  little  fairy  stood,  with 
drooping  head,  captured;  but  in  the 
hands  of  the  merciful.  He  allowed 
me  the  'honors  of  war,'  and,  guard- 
ing the  door,  gave  me  the  freedom 
of  the  room.  I  retired  to  the  re- 
motest corner  and  began  to  cry. 
Then  he  came  and  wiped  my  eyes 
with  his  fragrant  handkerchief,  (he 
always  does  have  the  most  delicious 
handkerchiefs.) 

"  Then  we  came  to  terms. 

"  Next  morning  I  wrote  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Renshaw;  and  received  one 
from  Harry — written  from  '  Guy's, 
that  night  after  he  left  me.  He  says 
that  he  thinks  a  courtship  which 
has  lasted  since  I  was  fifteen,  and  he 
twenty-live,  may  with  perfect  pro- 
priety come  to  a  close  now.  I  really 
am  ashamed  to  '  put  on  any  airs' 
about  it ;  but  I  don't  see  any  use  in 
getting  married  so  soon.  At  last 
Harry  went  to  Uncle  Dudley,  who 
1  finished'  me  by  requesting,  as  a  fa- 
vor to  himself,  that  I  would  be  mar- 
ried in  September — one  week  after 
your  wedding-day.  I  suppose  I  will 
have  to  marry  c  the  Colonel'  to  keep 


any  other  girl  from  doing  it  ;  but> 
■  by  this  good  day,  I  yield  only  upon 
great  persuasion,'  therefore,  dear 
Arria,  'never  flout  at  me  for  what  I 
have  said  against  it,'  for  '  when  I 
said  I  would  die  single,  I  did  not 
think  I  should  live  till  I  were  mar- 
ried.' 

"  What  will  Coleman  say  ? 

"  I  wish  very  much  that  Coleman 
would  marry  Kate  Bernard.  Don't 
you?  If  I  have  to  get  married,  I 
would  like  to  draw  as  many  other 
folk  into  the  same  scrape  as  I  could. 

"Good-bye.  Uncle  Dudley  is 
waiting  for  my  letter. 

"  And  Harry  is  waiting  for  me. 

"  I  will  go  to  work  now  on  that 
'  gorgeous  trousseau'  Bel  Guerry  so 
lovingly  described.  I  believe  I  will 
ask  her  to  go  shopping  with  me. 

"  Harry  and  I  will  officiate  at  your 
wedding  as  first  groomsman  and 
bridesmaid.  Then  you  and  Uncle 
Dudley  must  come  here  and  give 
me  to  Harry  ;  and  Frank  and  Kate 
Bernard  shall  be  our  first  couple  in 
attendance. 

Good-bye,  again.  I  am  afraid 
that  we  will  neither  of  us  write  so 
many  letters  to  each  other  as  we 
once  did — being  otherwise  engaged. 

"And  now,  my  dear  cousin,  for- 
give me.  My  dear  aunt,  I  am,  with 
sentiments  of  respect,  duty,  and  af- 
fection, your  niece, 

"M.  A.  B." 

"P.  S.— I  will  still  be  'Queen 
Mab'  when  I  am  a  Bernard.  "Harry 
says  that  he  wonders  I  never  count- 
ed, among  the  numerous  advantages 
in  marrying  him,  (to  which  I  seem- 
ed so  strangely  indifferent  for  so 
long,)  the  fact  that  I  would  still  be 
"M.  A.  B-" 
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WHO  IS  TO  BE  THE  DEMOCRATIC  NOMINEE? 


Our  readers  will  be  witness  that 
we  have  shown  no  disposition  to 
make  The  Old  Guard  the  organ  of 
any  personal  preferences  in  relation 
to  the  Presidential  nomination. 
While  we  inflexibly  adhere  to  the 
true  principles  of  Democracv,  we 
take  little  part  in  what  may  be  call- 
ed the  working  machinery  of  the 
Democratic  party.  The  Old  Guard 
is  the  organ  of  principles  rather 
than  of  men  ;  and  what  we  have 
now  to  say  is  dictated  by  no  other 
motive  than  that  which  looks  to  the 
salvation  of  our  country  from  the 
terrible  rule  of  tyranny  and  faction. 
It  is  of  no  moment  to  us  who  shares 
the  spoils  of  office,  beyond  the  con- 
sideration of  the  principles  of  gov- 
ernment administered  by  the  suc- 
cessful party.  But  it  must  be  evi- 
dent to  every  lover  of  his  country 
that  the  only  hope  of  preserving 
the  free  institutions  established  by 
our  forefathers  is  connected  with  the 
defeat  of  the  Mongrel  party  at  the 
next  election.  Regardless,  there- 
fore, of  all  personal  preferences,  we 
desire  to  see  a  nomination  for  Pre- 
sident which  will  be  sure  to  unite 
the  utmost  elements  of  strength,  and 
to  awaken  the  greatest  enthusiasm 
among  the  masses  of  the  people. 
That  is  what  we  desire  to  see  done. 
Even  though  the  man  possessing 
this  sort  of  strength  in  the  most 
eminent  degree  were  our  own  bit- 
terest personal  enemy,  we  should 
siill  support  him  with  all  the  force 
and  enthusiasm  we  possess. 

The  only  question  with  us,  there- 
fore, is,  who  is  this  strongest  man  ? 
We  suppose  it  to  be  now  generally 
conceded  that  he  is  not  any  military 
man.  The  idea  of  the  Democratic 
party  running  a  military  tiit  with 
the  Mongrel  advocates  of  a  military 
government  is  so  shallow,  not  to  say 


ridiculous,  that  we  doubt  if  it  is  any 
longer  seriously  thought  of  by  any 
person  of  ordinary  political  sagaci- 
ty. The  strongest  point  for  the  De- 
mocracy to  occupy  is  evidently  the 
farthest  off  from  all  companionship 
with,  or  resemblance  of,  admiration 
for  a  military  government.  The  ex- 
pense, the  brutality,  the  dandy-jack 
frippery  of  the  military  business,  is 
getting  to  be  a  thing  quite  intolera- 
ble to  all  the  better  sort  of  Ameri- 
can people  just  now.  We  have  had 
a  surfeit  of  it.  The  thing  is  at  once 
burdensome  and  odious.  It  is  some 
great  and  patriotic  civilian  and 
statesman  we  must  look  to  now,  to 
bring  us  safely  up  out  of  this  mili- 
tary slough  of  horrible  taxes  and 
social  hate.  That,  we  know,  is  the 
sense  and  feeling  of  the  overtaxed 
and  disheartened  masses  of  the  Am- 
erican people.  Who  does  not  see 
it  ?  Who  does  not  see  that  the  mi- 
litary nomination  of  Grant  has  fall- 
en stale  and  flat  upon  the  public 
mind?  The  representatives  of  the 
military  party  are  such  bummers  as 
Dan.  Sickles,  John  Cochrane,  and 
Logan.  The  public  moral  sense  in- 
stinctively holds  its  nose  at  such 
characters.  A  civilian  and  states- 
man is  what  is  demanded  as  the  no- 
minee of  the  Democratic  party.  But 
who  shall  he  be  ?  We  have  no  doubt 
that  if  the  honest  preference  of  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  true  old  Demo- 
cracy were  regarded,  that  man  would 
be  ex-Governor  Thomas  H.  Sey- 
mour, of  Connecticut.  If  there  is 
a  "  noble  Roman"  yet  left  in  our 
country,  he  is  that  man.  If  there 
is  one  man  who,  above  all  others, 
represents  the  principles  of  the  par- 
ty which  dates  from  the  day  of  Jef- 
ferson, he  is  that  man.  If  there  is 
a  statesman  who  bears  about  him 
the  confidence  and  respect  of  every 
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honest  man  who  knows  him,  he  is 
that  statesman.  But  we  do  not  de- 
ny that  a  very  furious  minority  of 
the  party  will  oppose  his  nomina- 
tion with  unrelenting  bitterness.  It 
is  that  portion,  and  only  that  por- 
tion, which  professes  to  have  re- 
turned to  us  from  the  Lincoln  camp; 
men  who  as  truly  went  over  to  Lin- 
coln as  Sickles,  and  Cochrane,  and 
Logan  did,  but  who,  unlike  these 
characters,  did  not  stick  there.  We 
welcome  them  back  ;  but  when  they 
set  up  a  claim  that  only  some  one 
of  their  prodigal  faction  shall  be 
the  standard-bearer  of  the  old  De- 
mocratic party — i.  e.,  some  one  who 
represents  especially  the  Lincoln  ne- 
gro-emancipating war — we  not  only 
demur,  but  plainly  tell  them  that  no 
such  man  can  be  elected  by  the  De- 
mocratic party.  Grant  really  re- 
presents the  whole  of  the  negro-war 
party. 

The  Democratic  nominee  must 
represent  something  different  from 
that.  We  profess  to  be  for  a  com- 
plete restoration  of  the  Union, 
which  means  nothing  less  than 
those  old  fraternal  and  co-equal  re- 
lations between  all  the  States  which 
have  been  lacerated  and  torn  to 
pieces  by  the  Lincoln  war.  Then, 
is  there  such  a  fool  in  the  party  as 
one  who  honestly  imagines  that 
true  policy  dictates  that  we  should 
nominate,  to  represent  this  perfect 
return  to  fra'ernity  and  equality, 
some  one  who  represents  especially 
the  civil  strife,  which  is  the  cause  of 
all  our  woes,  and  which  it  is  our 
professed  mission  to  heal,  and  cause 
to  be  forgotten  ?  Such  an  idea  is 
without  sense,  but  not  wituout  im- 
pudence. It  insults  the  human  rea- 
son. What  gross  and  impudent 
hypocrisy  would  it  be  for  the  De- 
mocratic party  to  hold  out  to  the 
plundered  and  down-trodden  Spates 
of  the  South  the  idea  of  restoration 
to  perfect  fraternity  and  equality 
under  banners  representing  the 
blood  of  their  people  !  Whatever  a 
few  unprincipled  politicians  in  the 


South  might  say  and  do,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  great  majority  of  her 
people  would  turn  away  from  the 
sight  of  such  an  insult  to  human 
nature  with  greater  disgust  and 
loathing  than  from  even  the  bum- 
mer banners  of  Grant.  The  war 
represents: 

1st.  Destruction  of  the  Union. 

2d.  The  overthrow  of  Democratic 
eqnalitv  and  liberty. 

3d.  Oppressive,  unequal  and  in- 
tolerable taxation. 

4th.  Negro  supremacy  in  the 
South,  and  negro  equality  every- 
where else. 

5th.  Military  despotism,  and  an 
eternal  civil  strife,  in  which  it  is  im- 
possible for  a  free  government  to 
exist. 

6th.  The  moral  and  political  char- 
acter of  such  men  as  Sickles,  Ben. 
Butler,  Charles  Sumner,  Ben.  Wade, 
Thad.  Stevens,  Stanton,  Holt  and 
Schenck. 

Good  God,  are  any  of  these  things 
tempting  baits  to  be  held  out  to 
anybody  but  sneaks  and  scoun- 
drels ?  Is  it  not  the  true  policy  of 
the  Democratic  party  to  get  as  far 
away  as  possible  from  everything 
and  everybody  which  can  even  re- 
mind the  people  of  them?  That 
would  seem  to  be  the  only  just  and 
true  policy.  But  we  do  not  deny 
that  an  opinion  widely  prevails  that 
the  actual  majority  of  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  old  Democracy,  which, 
it  is  confessed,  was  always  opposed 
to  the  war,  shoud  yield  somewhat 
of  its  personal  preference  in  the  se- 
lection of  a  candidate.  And  it  is 
undoubtedly  a  feeling  of  this  kind, 
aided  by  that  popularity  of  his  views 
on  finance,  which  has  suggested  to 
an  undoubted  majority  of  the  States 
the  name  of  George  H.  Pendleton. 
Mr.  Pendleton,  it  is  argued,  is  the 
best  possible  compromise  between 
the  war  and  the  peace  Democracy; 
for,  while  he  voted  for  every  war 
appropriation  which  came  before 
Congress  when  he  was  a  member,  it 
is  well  known  that  he  exerted  every 
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power  to  keep  the  conflict  from 
sinking  into  the  shame  of  a  mere 
negro  war,  as  every  Democrat,  of 
whatever  stripe,  now  confesses  it 
did  at  last.  This  fact,  together  with 
his  exalted  character  as  a  statesman 
and  a  man,  has  disarmed  the  peace 
Democracy  of  much  of  the  opposi- 
tion it  might  otherwise  feel  towards 
him,  while  his  votes  for  all  the  war 
appropriations  render  him  unexcep- 
tionable to  any  reasonable  man  of 
the  war  faction.  This  is  undoubt- 
edly a  great  element  of  strength  in 
Mr.  Pendleton  as  a  candidate  be- 


fore the  Convc  ntion  ;  and  if  an  ele-^ 
ment  of  strength  there,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  show  that  it  would  not 
be  the  same  as  a  compromise  nomi- 
nee before  the  people.  At  the  date 
of  our  writing,  May  29th,  it  looks 
as  though  the  ticket  would  be 
George  H.  Pendleton  and  John 
Quincy  Adams — the  youngest  ticket 
ever  before  nominated,  and  at  the 
same  time  embracing,  perhaps, 
greater  weight  of  character  and 
statesmanship  than  was  ever  before 
united  on  a  ticket  for  President 
and  Vice-President. 


ULYSSES    S.     GRANT. 


INTBODTJCTOBY   PAPER. 


[BY  A   GENEBAL   IN   THE   UNITED   STATES   ARMY.] 

"  No  army  can  win  glory  by  dealing  death  or  defeat  to  an  army  of  its  brothers.  The  ancient  Romans  igno- 
rant of  this  sacred  and  most  comprehensive  relation,  and  r  'cognizing  onlv  the  exclusive,  fellowship  which 
springs  from  a  common  country,  accounted  civil  war  as  fratricidal.  They  branded  the  opi>osine;  forces  even 
under  well-loved  names  in  the  Republic,  as  impious,  ami  constantly  refused  honors,  thanksgiving,  and  triumph 
to  the  conquering  chief  whose  sword  had  been  employed  against  his  fellow-citizens,  even  though  tra  tors  aad 
rebels.  CHARLES  SUMNER." 


One  day,  about  thirteen  years 
ago,  there  might  have  been  seen 
landing  at  one  of  the  wharves  of 
New  York,  from  the  deck  of  a 
steamship,  just  from  Aspiuwall,  a 
short,  square-built  man,  seedy,  and 
untidy  in  apparel,  blear-eyed,  from 
long  indulgence  in  dissipation,  of 
unsteady  carriage,  and  without  one 
feature  or'  expression  of  a  common- 
place visage  to  attract  notice.  Pos- 
sibly, however,  any  one  of  a  specu- 
lative mind,  casually  observing  this 
forlorn  individual,  would  have  said 
to  himself :  there  is  some  unfortu- 
nate returning  homeward  from  the 
Pacific  El  Dorado,  an  irretrievable 
wreck  in  fortune  and  person,  like  a 
waif  of  sodden  driftwood  thrown 
by  the  waves,  to  rot  with  sea-weed 
and  other  debris,  upon  the  sea  shore. 


A  year  or  two  later  might  have 
been  found,  in  an  unconspicuous 
column  of  a  St.  Louis  newspaper,  a 
brief  advertisement  soliciting  busi- 
ness as  a  broker,  or  agent,  in  the 
leasing  of  houses  and  the  collection 
of  debts  in  that  city.  That  strand- 
ed waif  and  this  house  agent  were 
one  and  the  same  personage,  to 
whom  i  he  lapse  of  in  ervening  time 
had  brought  very  slight  improve- 
ment of  fortune,  and  quite  as  little 
betterment  of  habits.  And  seldom, 
indeed,  did  there  seem  less  of  hope, 
or  less  of  promise,  in  the  future 
career  of  any  man,  than  for  this 
man !  He  had  gone  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  some  years  previously  an  offi- 
cer of  one  of  the  infantry  regiments 
of  the  regular  army,  and  had  re- 
mained   there,   chiefly  in    Oregon, 
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until  his  regimental  commander  felt 
it  his  duty  to  force  him  to  resign 
his  commission  in  the  army.  This 
step  was  preferred  by  the  subordi- 
nate rather  than  undergo  a  trial  by 
court-martial  for  habits  (regarded 
by  his  commander  and  brother  offi- 
cers as  ineralicable)  which  unfitted 
him  for  the  military  service. 

The  officer  thus  summarily  oblig- 
ed to  abandon  a  profession  for 
which  he  had  been  specially  educat- 
ed, was  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  the  pre- 
sent General-in-Chief  of  the  armies 
of  the  Republic,  and  an  aspirant  for 
the  high  civil  rank  and  functions 
which  this  people  once  conferred 
upon  Washington.  Hitherto  hu- 
man history  has  furnished  no  in- 
stance of  so  supreme  a  change  in 
the  fortunes  of  a  man  as  this.  Ob- 
scure men,  indeed,  have  risen  to  the 
lead  of  great  movements,  and  the 
charge  of  great  States,  but  ever  by 
the  manifestation  of  superlative  na- 
tural intellectual  gifts,  and  recog- 
nized traits  of  character  which  made 
them  born  kings  and  governors  of 
men.  Some  may  fancy  that  a  pa- 
rallel to  the  rise  of  General  Grant 
is  furnished  in  that  of  the  present 
Emperor  of  the  French,  whj,  only 
a  few  years  ago,  was  generally  re- 
garded as  an  absurd,  crack-brained 
adventurer  who  was  beyond  the 
possible  reach  of  the  lofty  role  at 
which,  as  was  supposed,  he  madly 
aimed,  but  to  which  he  has  actually 
attained.  But  each  step  of  Louis 
Napoleon  since  his  upward  career 
began  has  been  marked  by  an  un- 
questioned and  unquestionable  ge- 
nius for  great  affairs — a  genius 
wielding  the  general's  truncheon  in 
the  campaign  against  Austria,  in 
Italy,  with  a  power  as  ready  and 
consummate  as  that  which  had  pre- 
viously characterized  his  state-craft, 
and  established  his  repute  and  in- 
fluence as  a  European  statesman. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  rise  of  the 
American  has  been  attended  by  the 
display  of  no  shining  or  impressive 
mental    qualities,    and    his    career 


stands,  and  will  stand,  sui  generis 
in  history. 

"We  take  no  pleasure  in  tearing 
the  ve  1  from  these  sad  passages  in 
the  life  of  a  distinguished  man. 
Many  great  minds,  many  noble  na- 
tures have  succumbed  as  thorough  • 
lyas  General  Grant  ever  did,  to  the 
sway  of  the  same  malign  appetites. 
It  was  a  drunken  orgie  that  prema- 
turely wrought  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great.  Under  some  cir- 
cumstances, indeed,  it  might  be 
justly  claimed  as  evidence  of  a  mas- 
terly character  that  a  man  should 
rise  up,  as  it  were,  from  the  very 
mire,  like  the  American  General, 
after  having  been  so  long  the  thrall 
of  a  debasing  passion.  But  no  such 
circumstances  have  marked  his  ca- 
reer since  he  resigned  his  regimen- 
tal commission,  and  five  years  after- 
ward, when  the  war  of  the  sections 
broke  out,  in  no  substantial  respect 
had  he  risen  up  from  the  low  level 
to  which  his  excess  had  sunk  him ; 
nor  was  he  actually  less  addicted  to 
those  excesses  than  during  the  last 
year  of  his  service  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  With  a  man  of  superior  in- 
tellect (of  General  Grant's  tempera- 
ment), it  would  have  been  other- 
wise— an  appetite  resulting  so  dis- 
astrously would  have  been  resisted 
subsequently,  and  reduced  to  sub- 
jection; some  decided  step,  some  re- 
solute effort  would  have  been  made 
to  recover  his  lost  position.  This, 
we  repeat,  had  not  been  done,  and, 
we  may  add,  was  not  attempted 
after  he  had  fallen  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  strict  exactions  of  the 
regular  service.  Then  came  the 
momentous  spring  of  1861,  and  the 
two  sections  of  the  country  having 
rushed  at  each  other's  throats 

"Across  the  brazen  bridge  of  war,'* 

he  re-entered  the  military  service — 
now  as  an  officer  of  Illinois  Volun- 
teers. 

A  graduate  of  West  Point  who 
had  served  some  twelve  years  in  the 
regular  army,  (staff  and  line,)  Grant 
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was  of  course  possessed  of  knowl- 
e}ge  and  experience  which  at  the 
time  were  highly  desirable  ;  but  it 
is  not  to  be  gainsayed  that  his  use- 
fulness, very  soon,  was  found  to  be 
greatly  marred,  if  not  destroyed,  by 
the  vice  of  intemperance.  But  in 
those  days  there  was  no  pretension 
to  that  severity  of  discipline,  and 
that  propriety  of  personal  deport- 
ment on  the  part  of  officers  which 
hitherto  had  been  required  in  the 
Regular  Army.  He  therefore  es- 
caped military  correction,  and  by 
virtue  of  his  martial  education,  and 
the  supreme  exigencies  of  the  situa- 
ation,  rose  to  the  grade  of  brigadier- 
general  later  in  1861. 

The  first  event  in  which  General 
Grant  figured  was  the  affair  at  Bel- 
mont, in  November,  1861  ;  next  he 
loomed  up  before  the  country  in  Fe- 
bruary, 1862,  as  the  victor  at  Fort 
Donelson,  and  not  long  after  as  the 
Federal  commander  in  the  battle  of 
Shiloh,  where  for  the  time,  how- 
ever, in  the  estimation  of  his  coun- 
trymen, he  lost  the  laurels  which  a 
casual  success  had  won  for  him  at 
Donelson.  If  thus  brought  into 
■conspicuous  notice  by  military 
events,  it  was  also  currently  bruited 
by  the  press,  and  notorious  in  all 
military  circles,  that  the  gust  of  war 
which  had  lifted  him  in  its  whirl 
above  such  soldiers  as  C.  F.  Smith, 
Sherman,  Buell,  and  Thomas,  had 
not  been  strong  enough  to  wrench 
him  loose  from  old  insatiate  habits. 
So,  too,  from  that  period  down  to 
the  present  it  has  been  too  widely 
and  circumstantially  alleged,  even 
by  prominent  Mongrel  politicians 
and  journalists,  to  be  reasonably 
doubted  that  his  addiction  to  strong 
di\nk  had  not  been  lessened  either 
by  time,  the  high  rank  which  he  had 
attained,  or  the  great  responsibility 
of  his  present  station.  Hence  it 
may  be  as  justly,  as  strenuously 
urged  that  habits  and  courses  must 
bd  ineradicable,  and  constitute  an 
overruling  part  of  the  character  of 
the  man  which  have  so  long  master- 


ed him  ;  habits  that  no  benign  con- 
sequences have  tended  to  uproot ; 
no  lapse  of  time  to  weaken  ;  no  of- 
ficial exaltation  to  supplant,  and 
which  no  weight  of  public  responsi- 
bilities could  abate.  It  is  this  view 
of  the  engrossing  degree  and  scope 
of  a  personal  vice  in  the  character 
of  General  Grant  which  has  induced 
us  to  allude  to  or  enter  into  these 
full  details  touching  it,  in  the  out- 
set of  a  series  of  papers  in  which 
we  propose  to  examine,  from  a  pure- 
ly professional  point  of  sight,  his 
claims  to  be  regarded  as  a  great  cap- 
tain, who  shall  rank  with  those  il- 
lustrious soldiers  of  the  past,  that 
like  him  have  been  successfully  en- 
gaged in  grand  campaigns  and  bat- 
tles of  a  decisive  character. 

We  are  of  those  who,  under  the 
light  of  ancient  and  modern  history, 
believe  that  every  truly  great  com- 
mander will  necessarily  be  endowed 
with  intellectual  qualities  and  capa- 
cities which  on  occasion  would  make 
him  equally  valuable  to  his  country 
in  the  conduct  of  its  civil  affairs, 
and  far  above  the  range  of  the  great 
proportion  of  those  civil  statesmen 
who  have  figured  in  human  annals. 
Indeed  we  cannot  recall  the  name  of 
one  soldier  now  recognized  as  hav- 
ing been  a  master  in  the  art  of  war, 
who,  on  having  been  prominently 
connected  with  civil  administration, 
failed  to  display  signal  capacity.  It 
could  not  well  be  otherwise,  for  the 
prominent  qualities  needful  in  a  ge- 
neral are  really  thos^.  calculated  to 
form  a  statesman.  Not  alone  are 
Cromwell  and  Napoleon  shining  il- 
lustrations of  this  in  modern  times, 
for  Frederick  the  Great,  and  Gusta- 
vus  Adolphus,  Marlborough,  and 
Wellington,  with  many  others  of  less 
renown,  are  likewise  conspicuous 
examples. 

With  some  comprehension  that 
this  was  the  lesson  of  history,  and 
that  it  might  be  conscripted,  as  it 
were,  into  the  service  of  their  fac- 
tion, and  made  to  buttress  their  tot- 
tering power,  the  leaders  of  the  "Ra- 
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dical"  party  cast  their  eyes  upon  Ge- 
neral Grant,  and  have  made  him 
their  candidate  for  the  Chief  Magis- 
tracy of  the  nation. 

The  highest  executive  station   of 
a   people   is   not    to    be    conferred 
upon  any  man  as  a  mere  reward  for 
services    rendered     either     in    the 
Senate,  the   Cabinet,  or   the   field  ; 
but  assuredly  for  the  ability  and  ca- 
pacities which,  hitherto    manifested 
in  the  discharge  of  other  functions, 
have  given  an  earnest  of  fitness  for 
the  higher   position.      Washington 
was  not  made  President  from  a  spi- 
rit of  gratitude   for   hi3   successful 
conduct  of  the  war  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, but  because  in   the   meantime 
he  had  shown  qualities  w'dck    pro- 
mised that  he  would   make   a  faith- 
ful, able,  wise   head  of   the  newly- 
formed  State.     Those  who  nomina- 
ted General  Grant,  or  who  now  urge 
his  election,  surely   will   not   claim 
his  elevation  to  the  Presidency  as  a 
measure   of    compensation   for   his 
martial   achievements,    for   in  that 
case  either    Sherman  or   Farragut 
would  naturally  have   received  the 
nomination  for  the  Vice-Presidency 
on  the  same  ticket,  in  view  of  their 
confessed  share  in  bringing  the  war 
to  a  close,  a  share  in  no  degree  se- 
condary to  that  rightly  attributable 
to  General  Grant.     We  are  there- 
lore  warranted  in  assuming  that  the 
General-in-Chief  was  nominated  up- 
on historical   grounds,    though   for 
purely  partizan  purposes,  that  is,  be- 
cause of  his  successes  as  a  soldier  ; 
because  he  had  reduced  Fort  Donel- 
son,  and  hai  not  been  driven  head- 
long into  the  river  at  Shiloh,  before 
Baell  came  to  his  aid  ;  because  he 
had    beaten     such    adversaries    as 
Pemberton  and  Bragg  ;  and  finally, 
because  with  his  nuge  army  by  wad- 
ing tarough   rivers   of   biooi,    and 
over   many  thousands   of  unburieJ 
corses,  after  eleven  months,  by  mere 
weight  of  numbers,  he   had   forced 
the  evacuation  of  the  Confederate 
Capitol,  and  the  subsequent  surren- 
der of  the  remnant  of  the  Confede- 


rate army  of  North  Virginia  at  Ap- 
pomatox  Court-house. 

Military  reputation  being  then  the 
sole  basis  upon  which  rest  his  pre- 
tensions to  fitness  for  the  once  lof- 
ty functions  of  the  Presidential  of- 
fice, it  becomes  strictly  legitimate, 
indeed  incumbent,  to  adjust  the  ba- 
lance, and  to  weigh  with  rigid  ex- 
actness all  t^e  details  of  those  bat- 
tles and  campaigns  upon  which  his 
military   fame   is   founded,    to    see 
whether  or  not  Ulysses  S.  Grant  ab- 
solutely deserves  to  be  regarded  as 
a  great  Captain,    and   the   peer   of 
o'her  renowned   commanders   who 
figure  in   the   history   of    powerful 
States.     That  we  should  essay  to  do 
this  with  so  close  and  critical  an  ex- 
amination of  General  Grant's  mili- 
tary career  as  shall  furnish  our  read- 
ers some  convincing,   reliable  mea- 
sure of  his  true  military  stature,  his 
proper  place  among  those   soldiers 
who,  like  him,  have  commanded  in 
large  operations,  ought  not  to  sub- 
ject us  to  the  imputation  of  seeking 
to  dwarf  the  proportions,  and  the 
deeds  of  one  who,  it  is  claimed,  has 
rendered  great  services  to  his  coun- 
try at  a  critical  and  supreme  crisis. 
Having  accepted  the  Presidential 
nomination  in  the  interest,  and  upon 
the  platform  of  a  revolutionary  par- 
ty, the  leaders  of  which  do  not  hesi- 
tate to   avow   their   indifference  to 
the  limitations  of  the  Constitution, 
and  their   determination   to   disre- 
gard all  such  limitations  that  m  ly 
obstruct  their  political  aims,  Gm. 
Grant  now  stands  before  his  coun- 
tiyinen  as  a  partizan.     He  lends  the 
weight  of  his  name  and  military  re- 
putation to  the  perilous  purposes  of 
the   reckless,    ambitious   men    wno 
now  dominate  in  Congress,  and  are 
daily   sapping   the   foundations    of 
our  republican  form  of  government. 
Abdicating   all    convictions  of  his 
own,  he  has  declared  that  if  elected 
he  will  virtually  ignore  the  old  tra- 
ditions connected  with  the  great  of- 
fice of  President  of  this  mighty  re- 
public, and  under   the  pressure  of 
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what  he  terms  "  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple,"* shall  become  as  potter's  clay 
in  the  bands  of  the  moulder. 

Coming,  as  he  does,  before  the 
people  in  this  attitude,  with  the 
Mongrel  party  seeking  their  suffrage 
for  him  solelv  upon  the  grounds  of 
military  qualifications  and  deserts, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  as  their  own 
avowed  facile  inst;ument,  if  elected, 
it  is  our  clear  right — indeed,  our 
bounden  duty — to  sound  to  the  bot- 
tom the  pretensions  of  General 
Grant  as  a  soldier,  which  have  led 
to  his  nomination  by  the  enemies  of 
Constitutionalism  in  the  country. 

At  Chicago  a  piece  of  mummery 
was  enacted,  after  General  Grant 
was  nominated,  which  had  a  deeper 
significance  than  was  imagined  by 
those  who  originated  it.  Two  chairs 
were  placed  upon  a  platform  in  the 
presence  of  the  Convention;  one 
was  occupied  by  a  laurel-crowned 
effigy  of  their  soldier  nominee,  the 
other  was  vacant;  while  above  the 
former  was  conspicuously  inscribed 
the  legend:  "Match  him."  This, 
we  admit,  would  be  supremely  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impracticable,  but  not 
exactly  in  the  sense  of  the  inscrip- 
tion. A  modern  Plutarch,  we  are 
sure,  would  be  reduced  to  sheer  de- 
spair were  he  to  seek  the  parallel 
— that  is,  the  "  match" — of  General 


*  What  Gn.  Grant  means  by  the  "will 
of  the  people,"  may  be  ri  htly  interpreted 
when  we  recollect  that  those  who  nomi- 
nated him  maintain  that  Congress,  exclu- 
sively, is  to  be  regarded  and  obeyed  as  ihe 
sovereign  representative  and  exponent  of 
the  popular  will,  and  that  to  run  counter 
to  the  behests  of  that  a  gust  body  is  rank 
treason  to  the  country,  and  the  greatest  of 
crimes  in  either  President  or  highest  judi- 
cial tribunal. 


Grant  among  those  who  are  re- 
nowned as  military  commanders,  as 
will  be  apparent  upon  the  thorough 
examination  of  the  achievements  of 
the  American  commander,  from  Bel- 
mont to  Petersburg.  For  in  no 
other  instance  in  human  warfare 
has  so  marvellous  a  series  of  suc- 
cesses resulted  from  operations  that 
were  planned  and  carried  out  wiih 
as  little  knowledge  of  the  princi- 
ples of  the  art  of  war.  In  no  other 
instance  has  a  General  so  little 
fitted  by  nature  and  culture  for 
high  command,  ever  conducted  a 
prolonged  campaign  without  bring- 
ing down  signal  disaster  upon  his 
forces.  All  other  celebrated  Gene- 
rals have  won  their  victories  by 
dint  of  consummate  strategy,  or 
skillful  combination,  or  masterly 
tactics,  which  have  made  the  his- 
tory of  their  operations  lessons  in 
the  art  of  war.  Not  so,  we  confi- 
dently assert,  will  be  the  verdict 
among  soldiers  whensoever  the 
operations  of  the  American  Gene- 
ral are  studied  and  judged  profes- 
sionally, as  one  day  is  sure  to  be 
the  case.  Meanwhile,  his  nomina- 
tion for  the  highest  civil  office  with- 
in the  gift  of  this  people,  based  as 
it  was,  upon  his  military  successes, 
has  made  it  necessary  for  the  masses 
to  have  some  more  correct  idea  in 
this  connection  than  hitherto  may 
have  been  practicable;  therefore,  in 
our  next  paper,  we  shall  review  the 
several  operations  in  which  General 
Grant  commanded,  and  will  endea- 
vor to  give  a  clear  and  exploit  view 
of  their  details,  so  that  even  the 
unprofessional  reader  may  be  able 
to  judge  understandingly  of  their 
military  merits  or  demerits. 
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The  science  of  government  is  fun- 
damentally of  the  simplest  descrip- 
tion. The  sage,  who  wished  his  son 
to  attend  a  great  political  conven- 
tion, that  he  might  see  what  little 
wisdom  it  took  to  govern  the  world, 
expressed  a  profound  truth,  and  not 
a  flippant  satire  or  a  melancholy 
reflection,  as  some  have  interpreted 
it.  When  we  come  to  penetrate 
with  an  analytical  philosophy  the 
most  excellent  of  man's  inventions, 
we  discover  the  invariable  condition 
of  extreme  simplicity  of  the  funda- 
mental idea,  co-existent  with  a  mul- 
titude of  details  enlarging  and  per- 
fecting the  application — the  degree 
of  perfection  being  in  proportion  to 
the  number  and  exactness  of  these 
details.  The  progress  of  all  perfec- 
tion is  in  details — the  intricacy  of 
the  superstructure  erected  on  a  sim- 
ple idea.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
steam-engine ;  what  more  simple 
than  the  expansive  movement  of 
steam,  and  the  application  of  lever- 
age to  it !  But  on  this  principle  we 
find  constructed  a  net-work  of  ma- 
chinery, which  together  becomes 
more  nice  and  powerful  in  action, 
in  precise  proportion  to  the  number 
of  details,  as  long  as  these  are  pro- 
perly adjusted. 

The  two  conditions  of  human  in- 
vention— simplicity  of  the  funda- 
mental idea  and  multiplicity  of  de- 


tails— are  singularly  well-fulfilled  in 
the  political  structure  of  the  Ameri- 
can Union.  We  have  at  the  foun- 
dation the  simple  idea  of  the  union 
of  a  Federal  Government  with  State 
Rights — the  union  of  a  common  ma- 
gistracy with  reservation  of  local 
liberty  ;  and  on  this  idea  our  true 
progress  in  government  is  to  multi- 
ply, to  adjust,  to  interlace  the  rela- 
tions between  the  State  and  the  ge- 
neral government — to  produce  the 
greatest  possible  intimacy  without 
creating  confusion.  The  peculiar 
task  of  American  statesmanship,  its 
most  intelligent  and  highest  mis- 
sion, is  to  be  constantly  adding  to, 
adjusting,  and  refining  these  rela- 
tions between  the  central  and  local 
authorities  ;  is  to  subdivide  the  po- 
litical power  to  the  extremest limits; 
is  to  multiply  as  much  as  possible 
the  local  depositories  of  power.  No 
man  better  conceived  this  idea  of 
American  statesmanship,  growing 
out  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  our 
government,  than  did  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson. He  was  for  following  the 
principle  of  local  liberty  in  the  State 
governments  to  yet  further  institu- 
tions, and  subdividing  the  political 
power  of  the  country  even  down  to 
ward  republics.  In  a  letter  to  Sam- 
uel Kercheval,  dated  in  1816,  pro- 
posing certain  changes  in  the  Con- 
stitution of  Virginia,  he  wrote  : 
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"These  wards,  called  townships 
in  New  England,  are  the  vital  prin- 
ciple of  their  gc  vemments,  and  have 
proved  themselves  the  wisest  inven- 
tions ever  devised  by  the  wit  of  man 
for  the  perfect  exercise  of  self-gov- 
ernment, and  for  its  preservation. 
We  shall  thus  marshal  our  govern- 
ment into — 1.  The  general  federal 
republic,  for  all  concerns  foreign  and 
federal.  2.  That  of  the  States  to 
what  relates  to  our  citizens  exclu- 
sively. 3.  The  county  republics,  for 
the  duties  and  concerns  of  the  coun- 
ty ;  and,  4.  The  ward  republics,  for 
the  small,  and  yet  numerous  and  in- 
teresting concerns  of  the  neighbor- 
hood ;  and  in  government,  as  well 
as  in  every  other  business  of  life,  it 
is  by  divisions  and  subdivisions  of 
duties  alone,  that  all  matters,  great 
and  small,  can  be  managed  to  per- 
fection." 

Understanding  that  the  true  di- 
rect on  of  American  statesmanship 
is  essentially  to  political  decentrali- 
zation ;  that  it  is  a  necessity  grow- 
ing out  of  the  very  nature  of  the 
government,  we  may  better  appre- 
ciate the  extent  "of  aberration  of  the 
revolutionary  party  now  governing 
at  Washington.  It  is  to  bring  our 
remarks  to  this  point  that  the  fore- 
going reflections  have  been  designed. 

The  last  and  supreme  exhibition 
of  the  so-called  Kadical  party  is  that 
in  which  it  combats  the  true  princi- 
ple of  the  Union,  and  destroys  the 
peculiar  and  essential  sources  of 
American  patriotism.  Our  affections 
for  the  Union  can  only  be  explained 
on  the  grand  and  august  theory  of 
co-equal,  sovereign  States,  ennobled 
by  mutual  confidences,  enthused  by 
common  affections,  inspired  by  a  sin- 
gle destiny.     This  is  the  peculiarity 


of  our  political  system  ;  this  is  the 
especial  form  of  our  patriotism. 

This  peculiarity  and  the  affections 
which  attach  to  it,  Consolidation  at 
once  destroys.  It  reduces  "  the  glo- 
rious Union"  to  a  mere  geographi- 
cal name  :  it  makes  it  only  the  con- 
venient designation  of  a  certain  ex- 
tent of  territory,  without  any  parti- 
cular claims  upon  our  regards.  The 
Union  has  lost  its  distinctive  moral 
traits,  and  the  affections  which  have 
grown  out  of  them,  and  which  con- 
stitute so  large  an  element  of  Ame- 
rican patriotism,  perish  along  with 
the  destruction  of  the  theory  of  a 
novel  and  august  combination  of 
equal  States.  It  is  this  theory  which 
has  been  beautified  by  so  many  il- 
lustrations drawn  from  the  stars  of 
the  sky  governed  by  a  common  cen- 
tre ;  the  billows  distinct,  but  "  one 
as  the  sea  ;"  the  noblest  and  sub- 
limest  images  of  nature.  It  is  this 
theory  which  has  furnished  so  many 
themes  of  patriotic  eloquence;  which 
has  so  often  stirred  the  popular 
heart  with  grand  imaginations  ;  in 
which  the  orator  has  found  unfail- 
ing sources  of  inspiration  ;  which 
indeed,  has  occupied  the  most  of 
whatever  there  is  of  beauty  in  the 
political  literature  of  America. 

It  is  remarkable  how  this  litera- 
ture has  been  devoted  to  the  conse- 
cration of  the  Union;  how  it  abounds 
in  paraphrases  of  it,  as  a  singular 
object  of  patriotic  adoration.  The 
time  was  when  no  public  speaker 
could  obtain  admiration,  without 
some  tribute  to  the  great  and  glo- 
rious Union.  Poets  have  hymned 
its  praises.  The  earliest  essays  of 
the  sophomore,  and  the  maturest 
efforts  of  the  statesman  have  paid 
tribute  to  it,  as  the  supernal  work 
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of  our  political  fathers.  It  lias  been 
described  as  the  last,  best  gift  of 
government  to  man.  Those  who 
made  it  have  been  honored  as  bene- 
factors, and  sometimes  invested  with 
a  superstitious  regard.  "They," 
says  President  Johnson,  "  obtained 
a  higher  than  human  wisdom." 

The  first  impulse  is  to  reprove 
these  excesses,  to  treat  them  as  the 
rhetorical  tumors  of  the  demagogue, 
a  characteristic  extravagance  of  the 
hustings.  This,  indeed,  is  the  not 
unusual  criticism  of  sober  and  culti- 
vated minds.  Why  should  the  Union 
be  apotheosized  ?— why  should  it 
not  be  spoken  of  in  plain,  exact  lan- 
guage ? — why  make  it  the  subject  of 
rhetorical  displays  ?  These  are  the 
thoughts  which  first  and  naturally 
occur  on  the  singular  exaltation  of 
the  language  concerning  the  Union, 
so  remarkable  in  our  political  lite- 
rature. But  a  more  profound  re- 
flection follows  these  first  impres- 
sions ;  and  at  the  end  of  it  we  are 
not  only  willing  to  tolerate  what  we 
first  deemed  a  rhetorical  extrava- 
gance for  the  Union,  but  to  encou- 
rage it  as  one  of  the  most  valuable 
demonstrations  of  patriotic  senti- 
ment. 

The  great  want  of  our  govern- 
ment is  an  element  of  reverence. 
The  tendency  of  a  harsh  and  exces- 
sive modern  democracy  is  to  reduce 
government  to  the  aspect  of  a  mere 
affair  of  police.  Such  a  tendency  is 
essentially  revolutionary,  produc- 
tive of  changes,  in  proportion  as 
there  are  substituted  for  the  fine 
emotions  of  patriotism  the  caprices 
of  selfishness,  or  the  calculations  of 
utility.  In  every  stable  government 
we  naturally  inquire  for  some  ob- 
jects of  reverential  regard,  some 
moral  inspiration,  some  sources  of 


affection  through  which  men  love 
their  government,  rather  than  cal- 
culate it  on  a  mere  system  of  debits 
and  credits.  We  are  profoundly 
convinced  that  patriotism  must  be 
sentimental  to  a  degree,  to  be  true 
patriotism.  The  tendency  in  Ame- 
rica, sometimes  encouraged  by  a 
most  false  and  superficial  states- 
manship, is  to  divest  the  govern- 
ment too  much  of  social  and  reve- 
rential regards.  The  processes  of 
utilitarianism,  excellent  as  they  may 
be  within  certain  limits,  must  be 
arrested  before  the  government  be- 
comes, in  popular  estimation,  a  mere 
institution  of  police,  a  mere  conve- 
nience of  public  order.  In  America, 
the  limited  extent  and  influence  of 
our  traditions;  the  absolute  divorce 
of  the  Church  from  the  State  ;  the 
common  denudation  of  the  ceremo- 
nials and  insignia  of  authority,  have 
brought  the  country  to  a  condition 
where  the  thoughtful  and  philoso- 
phic mind  perceives  the  necessity  of 
some  element  of  reverence  in  the 
government,  to  sustain  it  in  the  af- 
fections of  the  people,  and  to  in- 
spire a  patriotism  above  the  mean 
and  changeful  regards  of  selfish- 
ness. 

It  is  in  this  sense  that  we  find  the 
supreme  value  of  a  veneration  for 
the  Union — the  supply  of  a  great 
and  growing  want  in  the  moral  eco- 
nomy of  the  American  system  of 
government.  The  patriotism  *  of 
every  country  must  have  some  great 
rallying  cry.  We  have  such  to  a 
certain  extent  in  the  names  of  our 
political  ancestors,  in  limited  tra- 
ditions. But  we  would  add  to  this 
appeal,  "  the  Union" — as  something 
peculiarly  glorious  and  sacred  ;  pic- 
turing, as  nothing  else  can,  the  great- 
ness of  our  country ;  sanctified,   as 
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the  first  fruits  of  the  blood  of  the 
Revolution  of  '76,  revered  even  as 
the  product  of  a  wisdom  "  above 
human."  There  may  be  an  extrava- 
gance in  these  appeals  when  brought 
to  the  severe  tests  of  logic  ;  but  no 
nation  is  expected  to  measure  its 
patriotic  memories  by  the  cold  and 
exact  rules  of  history. 

The  Union  may  be  more  effectu- 
ally destroyed  by  consolidation  than 
by  secession.  The  first  is  far  more 
odious,  and  especially  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  at  Washington,  with 
the  stripe  of  particular  measures  in 
it.  Far  better  that  the  States 
should  disband  into  petty  republics, 
still  preserving  their  institutions  of 
local  government,  than  pass  into  an 
imperial  despotism,  disfigured,  too, 
by  negro  rule.  It  is  thus  that  the 
present  re\olutionary  design  of 
Congress,  in  every  logical  respect, 
exceeds  whatever  was  claimed  of 
evil  for  the  rebellion  of  1861,  and 
forces  the  country  to  an  issue  of 
which  the  past  war  was  only  a  par- 
tial and  imperfect  exposition.  The 
imminent  danger  is,  that  the  coun- 
try has,  indeed,  been  brought  to  a 
condition  where  there  is  no  longer 
remedy  in  the  political  structure  it- 
self, where  its  checks  and  balances 
no  longer  operate  as  they  were  de- 
signed in  the  Constitution,  and 
where  the  only  resource  is  outside 
of  it,  in  the  mass  of  the  people. 

It  is  said  that  the  people  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  are  gloomy 
and  impassive.  There  is,  indeed,  a 
popular  tameness  which  is  the  fore- 
runner of  easy  and  successful  des- 
potism, when  the  people  manifestly 
quit  their  interest  in  political  af- 
fairs, and  the  mass  becomes  an  un- 
resisting prey  to  whatever  alights 
upon  it.  But  this,  we  firmly  believe, 


is  not  the  true  interpretation  of 
whatever  quiet  there  may  be  in 
the  country,  outside  of  the  circle  of 
Washington.  There  is  a  quiet  which 
comes  from  the  consciousness  of 
strength:  from  the  assurance  of  a 
last  supreme,  certain  resort;  from 
the  confidence  of  perfect  ability  to 
restore  what  has  been  lost,  and  to 
appoint  its  own  times  and  oppor- 
tunities of  action. 

This  perfect  ability  yet  resides  in 
our  people;  and  the  opportunities 
of  action  are  yet  abundant.  The 
people  are  still  able  to  act,  having 
not  yet  been  actually  fettered;  and 
the  condition  is  one  upon  which 
public  opinion-  may  act  with  un- 
limited effect. 

We  do  not  know  that  it  has  ever 
been  observed  what  rare  and  re- 
markable power  public  opinion  has 
in  America,  arising  from  the  pecu- 
liar nature  of  the  Union.  We  claim 
it  as  the  discovery  of  a  new  virtue 
in  our  political  system.  It  is  the 
essential  design  of  Consolidation 
and  imperialism  to  keep  public 
opinion  diffuse  and  disorganized,  to 
destroy  all  its  centres  and  rallying 
points,  and  thus  to  render  it  mea- 
surably incapable  of  action.  In 
America,  the  value  of  our  State  in- 
stitutions is,  that  they  maintain 
vast  bodies  of  public  opinion  ready 
and  organized  at  any  moment  to 
oppose  the  usurpations  of  the  Gene- 
ral Government.  It  is  an  inestima- 
ble service,  and  it  is  surprising  that 
so  many  commentators  on  the 
Union  have  failed  to  perceive  this 
greatest  of  its  virtues,  in  keeping 
large  and  independent  organiza- 
tions of  public  opinion  in  the  State 
governments  that  can  be  summon- 
ed at  any  time  into  operation,  hav- 
ing their  own  machinery,  their  own 
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agents,  their  own  military  estab- 
lishments. It  is  thus,  through  the 
very  nature  of  the  Union,  that  we 
have  bfien  so  busy  to  describe  that 
public  opinion  in  America  has  a 
certainty  and  power  which  it  has 
nowhere  else  in  the  world.  In 
European  countries  the  sentiment 
of  the  people  is  seldom  ascertained; 
it  is  never  exactly  known;  it  is  a 
vague  and  diffuse  thing  at  best,  and 
the  statesman  who  asserts  it  is  lis- 
tened to  as  scarcely  more  than  the 
utterer  of  a  rhetorical  platitude  in- 
capable of  proof.  But  in  our  coun- 
try, and  especially  through  the 
State  governments,  public  opinion 
may  not  only  be  more  certainly 
known,  but  it  is  a  power  constantly 
erect,  perfectly  organized,  that  can 
be  summoned  at  all  times  to  swift 
and  decisive  issues. 


It  is  this  public  opinion,  already 
organized  and  alert  in  all  the  States 
— except  those  ridden  by  military 
rule — and  growing  out  of  the  very 
nature  of  the  Union  which  it  is  in- 
voked to  protect,  that  indicates  the 
true  hope  of  the  country,  and  con- 
tains all  lost  causes  of  constitu- 
tional liberty.  All  recommendations 
to  force  are  hasty  and  unnecessary, 
in  view  of  the  extraordinary  powers 
of  this  opinion;  and  there  are  no 
grounds  of  comparison  with  revo- 
lutionary appeals  in  other  countries. 
The  American  political  system  is 
yet  competent  to  right  itself  with- 
out the  violence  of  arms;  and  on 
this  assurance,  we  erect  here  our 
anxieties  of  patriotism,  and  take 
fresh  inspirations  of  hope  for  the 
future. 


FRENCH  JACOBINS  AND  AMERICAN  ABOLITIONISTS. 


An  absurd  notion  prevails  with 
many  Democrats  that  American  Abo- 
litionists correspond  with  the  French 
Democrats  of  1789,  or  Jacobins,  as 
the  Tory  writers  of  England  call 
them,  and  even  among  those  who 
should  be  presumed  to  understand 
modern  history,  this  preposterous 
confusion  is  often  met  with.  There 
is  not  only  no  resemblance,  or  ap- 
proach to  resemblance,  between 
French  Jacobins  and  American  Abo- 
litionists, but  in  the  whole  history 
of  the  world,  and  in  the  tout  ensem- 
ble of  human  affairs,  there  are  no 
two  things  so  absolutely  and  neces- 
sarily antagonistic  as  what  are  ca^ed 


French  Jacobinism  and  American 
Abolitionism. 

They  stand  to  each  other  as  truth 
and  falsehood,  right  and  wrong, 
heaven  and  hell,  God  and  the  devil, 
and  therefore  the  presence  of  one 
is  not  only  antagonistic,  but  for  ever 
and  necessarily  incompatible  with 
the  very  existence  of  the  other.  If 
the  principles  of  the  French  Jaco- 
bins live  on  this  continent,  then  Abo- 
litionism must  die,  and  on  the  con- 
trary, if  the  latter  lives  its  monstrous 
life,  then  the  former  must  perish  of 
course,  or  at  all  events,  until  Aboli- 
tion ends  its  career. 

French  Democracy,   or  so-called 
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Jacobinism,  is  American  Democracy, 
not  transplanted,  but  vindicated  on 
the  soil  of  the  Old  World.  It  is  po- 
litical equality,  based  on  the  natural 
equality  of  the  race,  or  in  other 
words,  Christianity  applied  to  poli- 
tics— "  do  unto  others  as  you  would 
have  them  do  unto  you,"  that  is,  res- 
pect the  rights  in  others  that  you 
claim  for  yourselves. 

How  simple,  grand,  and  benefi- 
cent and  "  self-evident,"  as  declared 
by  Mr.  Jefferson! — white  men  are 
alike,  have  the  same  nature  and  the 
same  wants,  and  therefore  are  de- 
signed by  the  Almighty  Creator  for 
the  same  rights  and  to  be  responsi- 
ble for  the  same  duties.  Some  may 
have  more  intellect,  as  some  have 
more  bodily  strength,  but  their  na- 
ture and  wants  are  the  same,  and 
nature  and  reason,  and  Christianity, 
alike  demand  that  they  should  have 
the  same  chances  for  securing  their 
own  happiness,  and  though  no  gov- 
ernment prior  to  our  own  was  ever 
avowedly  based  on  this  great  funda- 
mental principle,  in  all  ages  those 
people  who  most  closely  approxi- 
mated to  it  in  their  governmental 
machinery,  have  been  the  most  pow- 
erful, prosperous  and  happy. 

In  the  antique  world  men  approx- 
imated to  this  grand  fundamental 
truth  to  a  certain  extent,  but  with 
the  overthrow  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, the  old  civilization  was  wreck- 
ed, and  enterprising,  vigorous,  and 
still  more  lucky  individuals,  seized 
the  floating  debris,  and  founded 
what  is  called  feudalism.  Each  em- 
peror, king,  baron,  or  chief,  seized  a 
country  or  province,  and  ruled  the 
masses  under  them  by  armed  force, 
and  save  a  certain  shadowy  power 
called  the  Church,  which  often,  if 
not  always,  stood  between  them  and 


their  rulers,  there  was  no  protection, 
defence,  relief,  or  safety  for  the  peo- 
ple. The  free  cities  that  sprung  up 
in  the  middle  ages,  and  that  obtain- 
ed certain  corporate  privileges  by 
paying  roundly  for  them,  did,  it  is 
true,  furnish  a  certain  degree  of  pro- 
tection within  their  wal.ls,  but  the 
great  body  of  the  people  were  re- 
garded by  their  feudal  chiefs  and 
princes  as  mere  work  animals,  cre- 
ated and  designed  for  their  especial 
pleasure  and  enjoyment. 

England,  Holland,  and  some  other 
countries,  did,  to  a  certain  extent, 
cast  off  the  rule  of  their  feudal 
chiefs,  but  though  Eichelieu  had 
broken  down  the  power  of  the  great 
vassals,  and  rendered  the  French 
monarchy  absolute  over  the  nobility, 
the  feudal  system  was  in  full  and 
active  force  in  France  down  to  the 
Revolution  of  1789.  But  the  eigh- 
teenth century  was  full  of  life  and 
movement,  and  the  intellect  of 
France,  with  the  example  of  Eng- 
land before  them,  revolted  at  the 
monstrous  outrage  on  reason  and 
common  sense  still  universal  in  that 
country. 

For  fifty  years  the  encyclopedists 
and  the  great  writers  of  France, 
were  busily  at  work  enlightening  the 
French  mind,  and  preparing  France 
for  the  grand  events  of  1789.  They 
did  not  design  revolution,  or  labor 
for  the  precise  order  of  events  that 
followed,  xhey  on'y  sought  to  incul- 
cate principles  and  teach  doctrines 
that  some  day  would  bear  fruit  and 
work  out  the  deliverance  of  the 
French  people  from  ages  of  unrea- 
son, superstition,  and  crime. 

British  Tory  writers,  from  whom 
so  many  Americans  get  their  notions 
of  the  French  Revolution,  represent 
Voltaire  and  Rousseau  as  the  lead- 
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ing  minds  in  preparing  France  for 
the  great  upheaval  of  1789,  but  in 
truth  they  had  little  if  any  influence 
over  those  events. 

Voltaire,  though  bitterly  hostile 
to  the  Church,  was  a  rigid  monarch- 
ist all  his  life,  and  the  intimate  friend 
and  supporter  of  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia, the  most  absolute  ruler  of  his 
day;  and  Rousseau,  while  he  affect- 
ed a  certain  sentimental  Democracy 
in  his  vague  and  impracticable  ideal 
of  savage  innocence,  was  about  as 
near  being  a  Democrat  in  fact  as  a 
"  Woman's  Eights"  man  is  at  the 
present  day.  The  truth  is,  that  the 
great  intellects  of  France  had  pre- 
pared the  French  mind,  by  fifty  years 
of  teaching,  for  the  grand  intellec- 
tual resurrection  of  1789,  and  the 
return  of  the  French  army  from 
America,  where  Democracy  had 
practically  established  itself,  was  the 
signal  and  starting  point  for  the 
great  events  that  followed.  The 
calling  of  the  States  General,  forced 
on  the  King  by  the  popular  distress, 
the  bankrupt  treasury,  and  the  admi- 
rable address  of  the  popular  lead- 
ers in  forcing  the  clergy  and  nobility 
to  unite  with  the  third  estate, 
brought  Monarchy  and  Democracy 
face  to  face  at  once,  and  from  that 
moment  it  was  a  battle  a  Voutraiue, 
and  from  which  there  was  no  es- 
cape, save  in  the  death  and  utter  ex- 
tinction of  one  or  the  other  of  the 
contending  forces.  On  one  side 
was  the  Church,  with  its  terrible  ar- 
ray of  superstitions,  the  nobility, 
with  their  Frankish  traditions  and 
bloody  and  unquestioned  suprema- 
cy through  ages  of  crime  and  wrong- 
doing, the  neighboring  princes,  with 
the.r  affiliated  interests,  all  the  as- 
sociated elements  of  the  old  feudal 
sv stein, — in  a  word,  all  the  crime 


and  despotism,  and  semi-barbarism 
of  a  thousand  years,  and  back  of  all 
this  mighty  force  stood  the  British 
aristocracy,  not  the  old,  effete  and 
worn-out  Norman  nobility,  but  the 
modern  and  vigorous  British  oli- 
garchy, which,  springing  from  the 
grooms  and  "greasy  shop-keepers" 
of  the  "great  rebellion,"  had  leaped 
into  their  saddles,  the  most  com- 
pact, selfish,  and  conscienceless  pow- 
er of  modern  times.  On  the  other 
was  the  French  people,  poor,  igno- 
rant, misery-stricken,  with  nothing 
but  the  grand,  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  Democracy  taught  them  by 
the  great  intellects  of  France  for 
half  a  century,  and  the  terrible 
sense  of  wrong  for  a  thousand  years. 
It  was  the  greatest  struggle  the 
world  ever  saw — the  grandest  epoch 
in  the  history  of  our  race — and 
though  the  selfishness  and  ambition 
of  Bonaparte  betrayed  the  republic 
that  had  beaten  back  the  enemies  of 
France,  and  liberated  the  neighbor- 
ing nations  from  the  feudal  barba- 
rities, oppressions  and  crimes  of  the 
old  order,  the  principles  of  17  9,  the 
great  work  of  Mirabeau  and  Robes- 
pierre, at  this  moment  dominates 
not  only  France  but  Europe.  They 
sought  to  overthrow,  to  destroy,  to 
obliterate,  all  those  forced  and  fac- 
titious distinctions  of  class  which, 
for  a  thousand  years,  had  ruled  the 
old  world,  and  to  substitute  those 
simple,  natural,  and  everlasting 
principles  of  right,  reason,  justice 
and  common  sense  that  we  call  De- 
mocracy— the  right,  and  indeed  the 
sacred  duty  of  self-government,  and 
the  recognition  in  all  other  men  of 
the  rights  that  we  claim  for  our- 
selves. 

France  is  now  ruled  by  a  dicta- 
tor, it  is  true,  but  the  French  peo- 
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pie  are  eminently  Democratic,  and 
will  not  tolerate  these  forced  and 
unnatural  distinctions  of  class  that 
so  degrade  men  and  disfigure  so- 
ciety in  England  and  elsewhere ; 
and,  while  it  faithfully  holds  to  the 
great  fundamental  principles  of 
1789,  it  may,  at  any  moment  it 
pleases,  cast  off  the  dictatorship  of 
the  Bonapartes,  and,  without  revo- 
lution or  serious  disturbance,  pro- 
claim again  the  republic. 

Such,  briefly  stated,  was  the 
grand  and  glorious  Revolution  of 
1789.  It  was  an  intellectual  resur- 
rection and  material  resuscitation 
of  the  French  nation,  who,  slowly 
dying  from  the  rottenness  and 
wrong  of  past  ages,  was  seized  by 
the  mighty  fever  of  revolution, 
and,  sloughing  off  the  accumulated 
evils  of  a  thousand  years,  renewed 
its  youth,  and  at  this  moment 
France  is  the  most  healthy  and 
vigorous  power  in  Christendom. 
Nations  do  not  necessarily  perish, 
but  those  who  are  not  capable  of 
that  sanatory  and  reparatory  pro- 
cess we  call  revolution,  must  become 
a  conquest  to  some  other  and  more 
vigorous  power,  and  it  is  yet  a  pro- 
blem to  be  worked  out  whether  the 
English  people  are  able  to  pass 
through  this  sanatory  process,  or 
whether  they  will  fall  a  conquest  to 
France  or  some  other  Continental 
power. 

Such,  then,  is  French  Jacobinism. 
Let  us  now  see  what  is  American 
Abolitionism.  American  Abolition- 
ism proposes  to  abolish  all  distinc- 
tions of  color,  and  amalgamate  dif- 
ferent species,  and,  therefore,  de- 
stroys the  sublime  principles  that 
triumphed  in  America  in  1776,  and 
in  France  in  1789,  and  most  pro- 
bably would  never  have  been  heard 


of,  certainly  not  in  this  century, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  success  of 
Democracy.  When  Washington  and 
Jefferson,  and  the  grand  old  Vir- 
ginians of  1776,  had  forced  the 
proud  British  aristocracy  to  recog- 
nize the  system  they  founded,  "that 
all  (white)  men  are  created  equal," 
and,  therefore,  are  entitled  to  equal 
rights,  and  the  French  Convention 
of  1789  adopted  this  immortal  truth 
as  the  basis  and  starting-point  of 
the  great  French  Revolution,  a  new 
and  mighty  danger,  it  was  felt, 
menaced  the  old  European  socie- 
ties. America,  with  a  subordinate 
race  in  its  midst — a  natural  sub- 
stratum for  society  to  rest  on— had 
cast  aside  the  European  order  of 
artificial  distinctions,  and  organ- 
ized her  political  system  on  a  basis 
of  natural  law,  immovable  and  ever- 
lasting, and,  unless  it  could  be  un- 
dermined, debauched  and  over- 
thrown, some  day  it  must  react  on 
the  Old  World,  and,  rendering  mon- 
archy absurd  and  contemptible,  as 
well  as  unnatural  and  artificial, 
drive  it  from  Christendom.  The 
French  Democracy  could  be  reach- 
ed and  dealt  with  by  brute  force, 
and  England  had  only  to  combine 
and  subsidize  the  semi-barbarous 
and  feudalistic  elements  of  the  old 
order  to  hunt  it  down,  and,  as  Pitt 
believed,  drive  it  from  the  earth; 
but  America,  three  thousand  miles 
distant,  must  be  dealt  with  by  other 
agencies.  British  Toryism  instinc- 
tively caught  at  the  subordinate 
races  of  this  continent,  to  neutral- 
ize the  apprehended  dangers.  P^tt, 
Wiiberforce,  Dr.  Johnson,  and  other 
leading  Tories  became  suddenly 
disturbed  in  their  consciences  at 
the  great  American  anomaly,  as 
they  called  it,  of  slavery.     They  had 
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just  acquired  India,  and  could  af- 
ford to  ruin  their  West  India 
inlands  in  order  to  influence  us. 
True,  they  did  not  themselves  un- 
derstand the  precise  result  of  Abo- 
lition, or  how  it  worked  out  the 
ruin  and  overthrow  of  Democratic 
institutions  in  America;  but  instinct, 
always  wiser  than  reason,  told  them 
that  such  must  needs  be  the  end, 
and  if  the  Abolition  policy  succeed- 
ed on  this  continent,  monarchy 
would  be  safe  for  the  next  thousand 
years.  Hence  they  began  that  mon- 
strous crusade  against  the  natural 
order  of  our  Democratic  society, 
which,  after  sixty  years  of  agitation 
and  the  expenditure  of  four  hun- 
red  millions  of  money,  resulted  in 
the  election  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
the  embodiment  of  the  Abolition 
cause  in  1860.  It  should  be  a  self- 
evident  truth  to  Americans  that  a 
forced  equality  with  an  inferior  race 
must,  of  necessity,  debauch,  distort 
and  render  impracticable  the  natu- 
ral equality  of  our  own  race;  or, 
in  other  words,  that  the  success 
of  the  Abolition  policy  on  this  con- 
tinent necessarily  insures  the  ruin 
of  Democracy;  but,  in  addition  to 
this  self-evident  truth,  we  see  its 
demonstration  in  the  so-called  re- 
publics south  of  us.  And  it  in- 
volves more  than  the  overthrow  of 


our  political  system.  The  Spani- 
ards, Portuguese,  &c,  after  a  fash- 
ion, harmonize  and  amalgamate 
with  the  lower  races,  and  thus  a 
certain  element  of  social  order  is 
possible;  but  the  Anglo-American, 
with  a  higher  and  nobler  sense  of 
manhood,  will  not  thus  degrade  and 
poison  his  race,  and,  therefore,  so- 
ciety itself  is  overthrown  the  in- 
stant Abolitionism  is  established 
and  white  men  are  forced  into  a 
common  citizenship  with  negroes. 
The  election  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
in  1860,  was,  therefore,  the  culmi- 
nation of  the  grand  European  con- 
spiracy for  the  overthrow  of  repub- 
lican institutions  in  America,  and, 
unless  we  retrace  our  steps  and 
abolish  all  that  has  been  done  since, 
and  restore  the  White  Eepublic  of 
Washington  and  Buchanan,  Ameri- 
can liberty  is  lost  for  many  genera- 
tions, if  not  forever. 

In  conclusion,  then,  French  Jaco- 
binism— natural  equality  of  white 
men,  and  American  Abolitionism, 
unnatural  equality  of  white  men  and 
negroes — are  as  truth  and  false- 
hood, heaven  and  hell,  God  and  the 
devil,  and  not  only  in  irrepressible 
conflict,  but  the  success  of  one  ne- 
cessarily involves  the  destruction  of 
the  other. 
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WHO  ARE  THE  TBAITOKS? 


8 'Tear  down  that  flaunting  lie, 

Half-mast  the  starry  flag, 
Insult  no  sunny  sky 

With  hate's  polluted  rag." 

Such  was  the  burden  of  the  song 
of  Mr.  Horace  Greeley  and  his 
fanatical  followers,  a  few  saort  years 
ago,  when  the  flag  of  our  country 
really  emblemized  a  united  and 
happy  people,  negroes  included. 
Now  that  it  floats  over  a  divided 
people,  millions  of  whom  groan  un- 
der hateful  military  despotism,  up- 
hold it  by  all  means,  right  or  wrong, 
just  or  unjust,  Such  was  the  bur- 
den of  his  song  before  the  Constitu- 
tion under  which  for  eighty  years 
we  prospered  as  no  other  people 
under  the  sun  ever  prospered  be- 
fore, was  trampled  in  the  slime  and 
dust  of  intolerance,  leavened  with 
dishonest  greed,  under  the  guise  of 
philanthropy. 

"Oh,"  exclaims  our  "loyal"  neigh- 
bor, "but  who  trampled  it  into 
the  dust  ?  Who  fired  on  the 
flag?" 

Well,  we  answer.  Let  us  see.  Let 
us,  now  that  the  dust  and  smoke, 
the  fever,  the  madness,  obscuring 
reason,  are  beginning  to  disappear, 
calmly  investigate,  go  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  slime  that  has  covered 
up  eight  long,  or  short  years — as  as^e 
or  youth  doth  measure  them— -of 
unreason,  and  with  the  aid  of  truth 
and  the  plain  meaning  of  words  find 
out  who,  after  all,  are  the  traitors  to 
our    country — to    the    government 


founded  by  George  Washington  and 
his  compatriots. 

Let  us,  now  that  the  time  is  ap- 
proaching which,  in  all  probability, 
will  decide  for  ever  whether  the  Con- 
stitution which  every  American  held 
in  respect,  second  only  to  the  Bible 
itself,  is  to  be  the  fundamental  law 
of  the  land,  or  whether  our  future, 
the  future  of  those  who  once  claim- 
ed the  proud  title  of  sovereigns, 
shall  be  a  military  despotism,  the 
rule  of  the  bayonet. 

"  Oh,  but  what  right,"  again  ex- 
claims our  "  loyal"  neighbor,  "  have 
traitors  and  rebels  to  talk  of  ap- 
pealing to  the  Constitution  which 
they  attempted  to  destroy  ?" 

Well,  again  we  answer.  Let  us 
investigate  and  see  who  were  the 
traitors  to  this  Constitution  upon 
which  Americans  once  placed  so 
much  reliance,  wherewith  to  perpe- 
tuate and  transmit  the  inestimable 
boon  of  freedom  to  their  posterity  ; 
that  is,  who  were  the  first  to  unlaw- 
fully break  its  provisions  ? 

Some  ninety  years  ago,  thirteen 
Britis  »  Colonies  in  North  America 
took  it  into  their  heads  to  shake  off 
their  allegiance  to  their  lawful  sov- 
ereign, King  George.  Why  they 
did  so,  it  is  not  here  necessary  to 
state  ;  enough,  that  they  assumed 
to  judge  for  themselves  the  expe- 
diency of  withdrawing  their  alle- 
giance, or  in  other  words,  of  rebel- 
ling. King  George  being  of  a  dif- 
ferent m.nd,  a  war,  in  which  the  Co- 
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lonies  were  victorious,  was  the  con- 
sequence. Each  Colony  then  be- 
came an  independent  State — -a  sov- 
ereignty. For  mutual  protection 
and  other  purposes,  they  formed  a 
Confederacy.  This  Confederacy, 
however,  after  the  lapse  of  a  dozen 
years  or  so,  not  meeting  the  wants 
of  the  different  States,  was  changed 
to  another — a  more  perfect  union, 
of  which  the  present  Constitution 
is  the  bond,  or  covenant,  and  in 
which  are  set  down  the  powers  dele- 
gated by  the  several  States  to  the 
General  Government,  and  being  de- 
legated, is  consequently  their  agent, 
the  States,  meantime,  reserving  to 
themselves  all  the  powers  not  men- 
tioned in  the  bond. 

It  is  not  necessary,  now,  to  go  into 
abstractions  as  to  the  right  or  wrong 
of  so-called  slavery,  then  recog- 
nized by  all  the  States  ;  nor  how  the 
northern  States  got  rid  of  their 
negroes,  many  of  whom  they  sold  to 
the  South,  when  European  emigra- 
tion as  well  as  the  long  winter,  dur- 
ing which  the  agricultural  negro  la- 
borer of  the  North  had  to  be  fed, 
doing  comparatively  nothing,render- 
ed  him  an  unprofitable  investment. 
Our  object  is  to  ascertain,  with  the 
aid  of  truth  and  reason,  who  were 
the  first  to  unlawfully  infringe  the 
provisions  of  the  Constitution,  or 
in  other  words,  who  were  the  first 
to  commit  treason,  as  it  is  the  fa- 
shion to  call  it. 

The  Constitution,  for  years,  an- 
swered all  the  purposes  for  which 
it  was  intended  ;  the  people  were 
united,  and  the  country  prosperous. 
But  the  "  slave  trade,"  which,  for  the 
benefit  of  New  England,  was  ex- 
tended twenty  years  longer  than  it 
otherwise  would  have  been,  no  sooner 
ceased  than  those  whose  votes  in  the 


Federal  Convention*  prolonged  the 
traffic,  began  to  raise  the  cry  that 
"  slavery  is  a  sin,"  while  the  money 
they  made  by  the  traffic  partly  aided 
in  raising  the  temples  in  which  they 
worshipped. 

It  is  too  well  known  to  need  re- 
capitulation, how  this  cry — faint  at 
first — -swelled  into  a  volume  that  fill- 
ed the  land  ;  how  our  old  enemy, 
England,  seeing  an  opening  for  the 
wedge  with  which  she  is  ever  ready 
to  divide  and  weaken,  poured  in 
gold  from  Exeter  Hall,  greasing  the 
pockets  of  New  England  parsons 
and  propagandists,  who  thundered 
forth  the  enormity  of  the  sin  of  "  sla- 
very" with  a  vigor  and  industry  which 
fanaticism  and  gold  only  can  in- 
spire. Having  got  rid  of  it  f  hem- 
selves,  and  being  no  longer  respon- 
sible for  the  sin — if  it  is  a  sin — with 
that  intolerance  that  has  ever  cha- 
racterized them,  they,  of  course,  felt 
bound  to  compel  others  to  do  like- 
wise. 

It  is  also  too  well  known  to  need 
recapitulation,  how  the  sovereignty 
of  the  States  and  even  of  the  Terri- 
tories— witness  Kansas — was  up- 
held, when  to  do  so  in  any  way  aid- 
ed their  cherished  doctrine.  How 
societies  were  formed,  and  "  under- 
ground railroads"  established,  by 
which  negroes  were  run  off  in  de- 

*  Those  who  require  historical  proof  of 
the  part  New  England  took  in  continuing 
the  "  slave-trade,"  we  refer  the  33d  vol.  Ma- 
dison papers— Debates  in  the  Federal  Con- 
vention, in  which  it  will  be  seen  that  Mass  i- 
chusetts,  New  Hampshire,  and  Connecticut, 
voted  with  South  Carolina,  for  the  conti- 
nuance of  the  trade.  The  debates  on  this 
subject  disclose  some  curious  and  interest- 
ing facts— especially  the  remarks  of  some  of 
the  New  England  members — and  viewed 
from  the  stand-point  we  occupy  to-day, 
conveys  an  instructive  moral  lesson. 
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fiance  of  the  Constitutional  com- 
pact. All  these  things,  and  much 
more,  are  now  matters  of  history  ; 
but  unfortunately  for  us,  that  histo- 
ry has  a  New  England  version  which 
is  daily  misleading  the  rising  gene- 
ration. Nevertheless,  Truth,  in  every 
age,  under  any  circumstance,  when 
fairly  and  honestly  presented,  pos- 
sesses a  charm  which  makes  it 
mighty. 

The  parsons  and  propagandists, 
acting  under  the  influence  of  the  po- 
tent stimulants  I  have  named — not 
forgetting  what  was  in  prospective — 
in  course  of  time  drew  round 
them  a  party  large  enough  to  elect 
a  President  committed  to  their  doc- 
trines— that  is,  pledged  to  destroy 
one  of  the  institutions  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and  though  that  institution  was 
negro  "  slavery,"  it  was  recognized  in 
the  Constitution,  and  as  such  he 
solemnly  swore  to  protect  it  at  his 
inauguration.  Yet  this  President 
elect  did  not  hesitate  to  assert,  in 
one  of  his  "  stump  speeches,"  while 
on  his  way  to  the  capital  for  that 
purpose,  "  that  a  State  bore  the 
same  relationship  to  the  United 
States  that  a  county  did  to  a  State." 
What  could  be  expected  but  what 
followed,  from  the  administration  of 
such  a  man,  either  whose  intellect 
or  whose  honesty  was  in  so  low  a 
scale?  But  as  he  was  a  shining 
light  to  his  followers,  whose  memo- 
ry is  cherished  as  a  "martyr  to  free- 
dom," regarding,  as  they  do,  what 
fell  from  his  lips  as  unerring,  we  in- 
terrogatively place  before  them  a 
few  point  s  which  eight  years  ago  were 
put  in  the  same  form,  and  to  the 
same  party  without  calling  forth  a 
reply  other  than  a  tissue  of  verbal 
sophistry  unworthy  the  considera- 
tion of  any  one  pretending  to  argue 


with  any  degree  of  respect  for  logic. 
And  yet  it  was  upon  false  issues, 
which  these  interrogatories  expose, 
that  the  people  were  gulled  into 
taking  up  arms  to  take  away  the 
rights  of  sister  States,  which  it 
would  have  been  the  part  of  wisdom 
to  have  zealously  guarded,  instead  of 
heaping  upon  themselves  a  moun- 
tain of  debt  and  taxes  under  which 
they  now  groan. 

"What  is  the  signification  of  the 
word  'union  ?'  Does  not  union  sig- 
nify simply  and  necessarily  a  join- 
ing together  of  two  or  more  sepa- 
rate bodies  or  things?  Can  a  con- 
solidated government  of  a  collective 
people,  in  any  natural  sense  what- 
ever, be  denominated  a  union  ?  Does 
not  the  very  word,  itself,  imply,  ex 
vi  termini,  and  inevitably  a  league, 
alliance,  or  partnership,  of  two  or 
more  parties  ?  Is  it  not,  therefore, 
a  palpable  contradiction  in  those  in 
whose  daily  utterance  this  once  che- 
rished word  existed  and  lived,  to  de- 
clare that  our  form  of  government 
is  not,  in  any  sense  whatever,  a  co- 
partnership, league,  or  alliance  ?" 

"  What  is  the  signification  of  the 
word  '  federal,'  which  is,  equally  with 
the  term  '  union,'  the  original  and 
universal  epithet  bestowed  upon  and 
appertaining  to  our  general  govern- 
ment, to  distinguish  it  from  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  States  ?  Does  not 
this  title  or  denomination  simply 
mean  (being  derived  from  the  Latin 
word  fcedus,  a  league  or  alliance)  a 
covenant,  league,  or  alliance  between 
parties?  Can  ingenuity  give  it 
any  other  possible  meaning  ?  What 
does  the  title  with  which  our  gov- 
ernment was  baptised,  and  by  which 
it  is  everywhere  known,  signify,  viz. : 
'The  United  States  of  America?' 
Does  not  that  epithet  necessarily 
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signify  an  alliance,  league  or  union  ? 
"What  becomes  of  all  the  narrow, 
verbal  sophistry  of  the  Mongrels, 
that  would  confine  and  restrict 
their  sylogistic  arguments  to  the 
single  word  "  people,"  in  the  pre- 
amble of  the  Constitution,  instead 
of  interpreting  the  entire  title  or 
expression  used  in  that  preamble, 
when  it  declares  that  "  "We,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  do  ordain," 
&o.  ?  Is  not  the  expression,  "  we, 
the  people  of  the  United  States,"  ex- 
plicitly used  in  place  of  we,  the  peo- 
ple of  North  America — as  it  un- 
doubted.y  would  have  been  express- 
ed, if  a  consolidated  government 
were  intended  ? 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word 
Congress,  as  found  in  all  dictiona- 
ries ?  Does  it  not  mean  "  a  meeting 
for  the  settlement  of  affairs  between 
different  nations"  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  word  parliament,  or  le- 
gislature, which  means,  respectively, 
"  the  assembly  of  the  king  and  the 
three  estates  of  a  realm,"  "  the  pow- 
er that  makes  the  laws  of  a  nation  V" 
Again,  does  it  not  read  :  "  We,  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  do  or- 
dain and  establish  this  Constitution 
for  the  United  States  of  America  ?" 
Yet  the  Mongrels  are  absurd  enough 
to  declare  that  the  words  United 
States  do  not  mean  "  United  States," 
but  signify  a  single  great  State  of 
North  America.  Did  not  each  and 
every  one  of  the  separate  States  act 
independently  and  separately  in 
adopting  and  ratifying  the  Federal 
Constitution,  or  compact  of  alliance, 
by  which  they  agreed  to  establish  a 
central  agency  or  government  at 
Washington  ?  Did  that  instrument 
have  any  binding  effect  in  any  of  the 
separate  States  until  each  had  adopt- 
ed and  ratified  it  ?    When  the  Thir- 


teen Colonies  declared  their  indepen- 
dence of  Great  Britain,  did  they  not 
become,  ex  instante,  thirteen  inde- 
pendent sovereign  States?  And 
such  being  the  case,  have  those 
States  ever  done  any  act  whatever  by 
which  they  abandoned  that  sove- 
reignty ?  Can  such  abandonment  be 
inferred  from  their  having  united 
together  for  certain  purposes  of  war 
and  commerce,  either  in  the  old  Con- 
federacy or  the  present  Union  ?  Was 
not  the  Convention  which  framed 
the  Constitution  authorized  and 
called  together  by  the  Congress  of 
the  Confederation,  and  did  not  that 
Congress  vote  altogether  by  delega- 
tions of  the  States,  each  delegation 
counting  one  vote  ;  and  could  not 
the  seven  smaller  States,  with  less 
than  one-third  of  the  population  of 
the  whole,  have  called  the  Conven- 
tion which  framed  that  instrument, 
instead  of  a  majority  of  the  people 
of  America?  Did  not  the  Conven- 
tion, thus  called  together,  vote  by 
States,  each  State  giving  one  vote, 
and  could  not,  in  like  manner,  the 
seven  smaller  States,  with  one- 
third  the  population,  either  form 
or  defeat  that  Constitution  ?  What, 
then,  had  a  majority  of  the  whole 
people  of  the  United  States  to  do  with 
framing  the  Constitution  ?  Was  it 
not  a  compact  entered  into  by  each 
separate  State,  independent  of  such 
majority?  Did  not  several  of  the 
States— Virginia,  New  York  and 
Rhode  Island — expressly  reserve  the 
right  to  secede,  or  reserve  the  pow- 
er of  government?  And  one  being- 
allowed  the  right,  all  necessarily 
must  have  it. 

Did  the  people  of  the  entire 
country  ever  collectively  do  any  one 
act  as  a  single  body,  either  in  elect- 
ing   delegates    to    Conventions  or 
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members  of  Congress,  or  electors 
for  the  Presidency,  or  any  other  con- 
ceivable act  from  the  settlement  of 
the  country  to  the  present  day — and 
if  not,  how  can  it  possibly  be  called 
the  government  of  the  solid  people 
of  the  whole  country  ?  Did  not  the 
people  of  each  State  create  the  cor- 
poration, or  body  politic,  called  a 
State,  of  which  each  of  its  citizens 
is  a  corporator,  while  a  State  is  an 
imaginary  entity  or  being?  And  in 
like  manner,  did  not  these  States 
create  the  corporation  or  union  called 
the  United  States,  of  which  each 
State  is  a  distinct  corporator,  thus 
forming  an  alliance  of  separate 
States  as  equals,  for  certain  specific 
purposes  ?  Does  not  each  State,  in 
its  Legislature,  choose  its  two  Sena- 
tors, and  thus  has  not  each  State, 
the  smallest  as  well  as  the  largest,  an 
equal  suffrage  in  the  Senate  ?  Does 
not  each  State  appoint  its  electors 
for  President,  not  in  proportion  to 
its  population,  but  to  its  representa- 
tives in  both  Houses  of  Congress, 
whereby  the  .vote  of  the  small  States 
is  much  increased  over  the  propor- 
tion of  the  large  ones?  Does  not 
the  smallest  State  oast  the  same  two 
votes  in  the  Senate  as  the  largest, 
for  Vice-President,  in  case  of  va- 
cancy, and  has  not  that  officer  then 
become  President  ?  Is  not  the  Pre- 
sident, then,  in  fact  and  in  truth,  the 
representative  of  the  States,  and  not 
of  the  people  ? 

Can  any  one  possibly  be  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States,  except  by 
being  a  citizen  of  one  of  the  States.1 
Is  there  any  such  thing  as  a  citizen 
of  the  great  State,  or  nation,  of 
America  ? 

When  the  Constitution  was  rati- 
fied, did  not  North  Carolina  and 
Eliode  Island  neglect  to  do  so  for 


several  months,  and  even  for  two 
years  ?  Were  they  not  then  out  of 
the  Union,  and  could  they  not  have 
remained  out  if  they  had  so  chosen  ? 
How,  then,  can  such  a  Union,  thus 
separately  adopted,  at  different 
times,  by  separate  States,  be  called 
a  consolidated  government  of  the 
collective  people  of  America?  Did 
not  Mr.  Madison  say,  in  his  reply 
to  Patrick  Henry,  "  the  principal 
question  is  whether  it  be  a  Federal 
or  a  Consolidated  Government  ? 
Who  are  the  parties  to  it?  The 
people,  but  not  people  as  compris- 
ing one  great  body,  but  the  people 
as  comprising  thirteen  sovereign- 
ties." 

Did  not  Washington  write  as  fol- 
lows, about  the  same  period,  to 
Governor  Harrison,  of  Virginia: — 
"The  disincliuation  of  the  several 
States  to  yield  competent  powers 
to  Congress,  their  unreasonale  jea- 
lousy of  that  b .  dy  and  one  another, 
and  the  disposition  which  seems  to 
pervade  each  of  being  all-wise  and 
all-powerful  within  iiself,  &c?"  Can 
treason  be  committed  by  one  or 
more  of  these  sovereign  States  ? 
Is  it  not  laid  down  by  legal  authori- 
ties, as  well  as  by  lexicographers, 
that  treason  consists  in  the  breach 
of  allegiance  from  a  subject,  or  citi- 
zen, to  a  sovereign,  and  not  the  act 
of  a  sovereign  State  breaking  a 
league?  How  can  there  be  any 
other  allegiance  due  by  our  citizens 
except  to  their  own  State?  Has 
not  the  Federal  Constitution  de- 
clared that  this  Constitution  and 
the  laws,  made  in  pursuance  there- 
of, shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land?  How,  then,  can  allegiance 
be  due  to  a  law  V 

Men  break  laws  every  day,  but 
are  not  guilty  of  treason.     Treason 
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consists,  as  above  quoted,  in  a 
breach,  of  allegiance  from  a  subject, 
or  citizen,  to  a  sovereign ;  but  where 
does  the  sovereignty  lie  ?  In  each 
separate  State  or  its  people,  and  the 
Federal  Government  is  but  the 
delegated  agent  of  these  States 
united.  True,  the  Constitution 
says :  "  Treason  shall  consist  in  giv- 
ing aid,  &c,  to  the  enemy."  "What 
enemy  ?  A  foreign  enemy  could 
only  have  been  intended.  But  as 
it  is  embraced  in  the  articles  of  the 
Constitution,  as  the  Constitution  is 
made  the  supreme  law,  not  the  sover- 
eign power,  a  breach  of  its  pro- 
visions cannot,  therefore,  be  made 
an  act  of  treason,  which  only  has 
reference  to  sovereignty.  Cannot 
a  citizen,  then,  commit  treason 
against  the  Federal  Government? 
Only  in  this  way:  By  giving  aid  to 
a  foreign  enemy,  you  commit  trea- 
son against  your  own  State,  of 
which  the  Federal  Government  is 
the  agent,  and  in  which  State,  by  a 
jury  of  its  citizens  only,  can  you  be 
legally  tried  for  the  crime.  But  if 
your  own  State  holds  you  guiltless, 
no  power  on  earth  can  legally  try 
or  punish  for  the  act. 

These  may  now  be  considered,  to 
use  the  language  of  a  noted  jour- 
nalist, "  abstractions  forever  ex- 
ploded," but  the}'  are  the  true  in- 
terpretation of  our  Constitutional 
compact  nevertheless.  And,  how- 
ever others  may  think  that  the  war 
lias  settled  these  questions,  they  are 
much,  very  much,  mistaken.  "  The 
war  settled  nothing" — nothing  but 
a  mountain  of  debt  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  those  who  will  tumble  it  off 
yet.  Force  never  yet  settled  ques- 
tions of  truth,  of  right,  or  of  jus- 
tice on  her  gory  side,  while  the  im- 


mortal  thoughts   of    men   are   left 
free  to  proclaim  them. 

It  has  been  urged,  time  and 
again,  that  the  Scuth  had  no  just 
grounds  for  secession.  If  the  break- 
ing of  the  Constitutional  compact 
on  the  part  of  the  North,  and  in- 
ability on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  enforce  it,  did  not 
afford  just  grounds  for  secession, 
then  the  breach  of  a  compact  by  a 
party  on  one  side  does  not  release 
the  other  from  it.  "What  lawyer — 
what  man  having  any  regard  for 
equity,  would  advocate  such  a  prin- 
ciple ?     But  let  us  prove  our  case. 

Previous  to  the  secession  of  the 
South,  eleven  at  least  of  the  north- 
ern States  deliberately  enacted  laws 
(Personal  Liberty  Bills)  in  their 
several  legislatures,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  give  the  runaway  ne- 
gro his  freedom  on  his  arrival  in 
any  one  of  these  States,  thereby 
nullifying  that  clause  in  the  Consti- 
tution demanding  the  rendition  of 
fugitive  negroes;  and  the  Federal 
Government,  the  delegated  agent, 
unable  or  unwilling  to  enforce  it 
against  the  iaws  of  so  many  States, 
signally  failed  as  a  government  in 
the  interest  of  the  whole;  the 
South  were,  consequently,  no  longer 
bound  by  it.  Even  New  England's 
luminary  acknowledged  this. 

"  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  and  re- 
peat," said  Mr.  Webster,  in  his 
great  speech,  delivered  at  Capon 
Springs,  on  the  28th  of  June,  1851, 
"  that  if  the  northern  States  refuse, 
wilfully  and  deliberately,  to  carry 
into  effect  that  part  of  the  Consti- 
tution which  respects  the  restora- 
tion of  fugitive  slaves,  the  South 
would  be  no  longer  bound  to  ob- 
serve   the    compact.        A    bargain 
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broken  on  one  side  is  broken  on  all 
sides." 

But  sophistry,  having  no  true 
basis  to  rest  on,  is  never  steady  or 
constant,  even  when  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  called  forth  is  accom- 
plished. As  an  instance  of  this,  we 
now  find  one  of  the  shining  lights 
of  Boston  and  anti-slavery,  Ly- 
sander  Spooner,  taking  to  writing 
— mirable  dictu — in  favor  of  the 
right  of  secession.  If  our  respect- 
ed friend,  the  late  editor  of  "De 
Bow's  Review,"  had  no  other  object 
in  giving  Mr.  Spooner's  effusions 
publicity  in  the  columns  of  that  pe- 
riodical than  to  give  its  southern 
readers  a  specimen  of  the  New 
England  style  of  ratiocination,  he 
certainly  has  accomplished  his  ob- 
ject. 

"  A  man's  natural  rights  are  his 
own,"  says  Mr.  Spooner,  "  against 
all  the  world,  and  any  infringement 
of  them  is  equally  a  crime,  whether 
committed  by  one  man  calling  him- 
self a  robber  (or  by  any  other  name 
indicating  his  true  character),  or  by 
millions  calling  themselves  a  gov- 
ernment. 

"  Majorities  and  minorities  can- 
not rightfully  be  taken  into  account 
in  deciding  questions  of  justice; 
and  all  talk  about  them  in  matters 
of  government  is  mere  absurdity. 
Men  are  dunces  for  uniting  to  sus- 
tain any  government,  or  any  laws, 
except  those  in  which  they  all  agree. 

"  What  is  implied  in  government 
resting  on  consent?  Manifestly, 
this  is  one  thing  (to  say  nothing  of 
others)  necessarily  implied  in  the 
idea  of  government  resting  on  con- 
sent, viz. :  the  separate  individual  con- 
sent of  every  man  who  is  required  to 
contribute,  either  by  taxation  or  per- 
sonal  service,  to  the  support  of  the 


Government  All  this,"  says  Mr. 
Spooner,  "or  nothing,  is  necessarily 
implied,  because  one  man's  consent 
is  just  as  necessary  as  any  other 
man's. 

"  The  whole  revolution,  there- 
fore, as  a  revolution,  was  declared 
and  accomplished  by  the  people 
acting  separately,  as  individuals,  and 
exercising  each  his  natural  rights, 
and  not  by  their  governments,  in 
the  exercise  of  their  Constitutional 
powers." 

On  such  doctrines  the  intelligent 
reader  will  think  comment  would  be 
a  work  of  supererogation. 

There  is  another  work,  however, 
of  Mr.  Lysander  Spooner,  of  Bos- 
ton, published  some  years  ago, 
which  we  happened  to  light  upon, 
bearing  the  signidcant  title  of  "  The 
Unconstitutionality  of  Slavery." 
Now,  Mr.  Spooner  had  only  to  read 
the  fourth  article  of  that  instru- 
ment, or,  for  that  matter,  the 
speech  of  Mr.  Webster,  from  his 
own  State,  to  learn  that,  in  the  very 
title  of  his  work,  he  was  insulting 
the  understanding  of  his  readers. 
But  he  evidently  cares  little  for  the 
Fourth  Article  of  the  Constitution, 
or  for  any  other  article  in  that 
bond;  indeed,  he  views  it  with  a 
mental  obliquity  of  vision  truly 
amusing. 

"  None  of  the  State  Constitutions 
in  existence  in  1789,"  says  Mr. 
Spooner,  "  established  or  author- 
ized slavery."  The  word  "free''  and 
"freemen,"  according  to  his  peculiar 
mode  of  reasoning,  "  were  used  in 
the  Constitutions  in  the  English,  or 
political  sense,  to  designate  native 
and  naturalized  persens,  as  distin- 
guished from  foreigners,  and  not 
in  the  American  sense  as  distin- 
guishing  the  black   man  from  the 
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white."  This  implies  that  the  for- 
eigners then  residing  in  the  coun- 
try were  considered  as  slaves  and 
not  free,  or  freemen. 

"  The  clause  in  the  Constitution," 
he  continues,  "relative  to  persons 
held  to  service  or  labor  has  no  refer- 
ence to  slaves,  that  the  free  persons 
in  the  clause  relative  to  representa- 
tion, is  used  in  the  political  sense 
to  designate  nature  and  naturalized 
persons,  as  distinguished  from  per- 
sons of  foreign  birth;  that  the 
c'ause  relative  to  the  migration  and 
importation  of  persons  does  not 
imply  that  the  persons  imported 
are  slaves. 

"  All  native-born  citizens  are  eli- 
gible to  the  Presidency" — negroes 
included — "the  Senate  and  the 
House    of    Kepresentatives." 

We  will  not  tire  the  reader  with 
further  extracts.  r±he  writer  of 
them  may  have  been  honest  in  giv- 
ing expression  to  them;  but  if  he 
were,  the  spirit  of  unreason  must 
have  taken  possession  of  him,  and 
was  determined  to  make  the  most 
of  it. 

Can  any  one  wonder  at  the  con- 
dition of  our  country  to-day  when, 
he  is  informed  that  this  is  the  kind 
of  food  the  people  have  been  feed- 
ing on  for  years  ?  Can  any  one  won- 
der at  the  condition  of  our  country 
when  he  is  informed  that  this  was 
the  text-book  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
as  well  as  of  a  large  majority  of 
tbose  who  made  our  unconstitu- 
tional laws  for  the  past  eight  years  ? 
These  false  and  distorted  "  notions" 
being  the  cause,  the  effect  is  upon 
us.  But  enough  of  Mr.  Spooner,  of 
Boston.  The  day  will  come  when 
the  American  people,  North  as  well 
as  South,  will  deplore  the  hour  they 
gave  ear  to  the  issues  of  New  Eng- 


land experimentalists,  whose  states- 
manship is  founded  on  visions  of 
man,  as,  in  their  estimation,  he  ought 
to  be,  not  as  he  is,  whose  ideas  of 
government  are  based  on  socialistic 
dreams — if  dreams  have  any  basis — 
instead  of  the  experience  of  the 
past. 

But  the  isms,  unfortunately  for 
us,  have  bloomed  into  gardens  of 
Upas,  whose  odor  is  death  to  the 
firet  law  of  heaven — order.  "When 
shall  we  again  restore  it  ?  With  the 
enlightened,  enslaved  and  the  igno- 
rant free,  what  hope  is  left  that  the 
task  will  be  accomplished? 

In  speaking  thus  of  New  England 
and  her  sons — for  it  is  to  them  that 
we  address  ourselves — we  do  not 
mean  it  to  be  inferred  that  it  is  our 
wish  to  paint  them  wholly  in  the 
color  they  have  such  a  predilection 
for.  No  class  of  men  make  better 
citizens  when  confined  to  the  sphere 
to  which  nature  seems  to  have  so  well 
adapted  them.  Untiring,  indefati- 
gably  industrious,  they  are  to  the 
mechanical  arts  and  trade  what  the 
Jesuits  were  to  learning.  But,  un- 
fortunately for  the  country,  their 
ambition,  or,  perhaps,  it  would  be 
as  near  to  the  truth  to  say,  thirst 
for  spoils,  has  driven  them  into  a 
new  field  of  action — legislation — 
which  requires  something  more 
than  a  smattering  of  arithmetic  to 
be  successful  in.  We  have,  now, 
Senators  and  members  of  Congress, 
confidently — for  confidence  is  a  New 
England  peculiarity — assuming  to 
legislate  for  a  country  whose  boun- 
daries extend  from  zone  to  zone, 
many  of  whom  possess  little  more 
education  than  is  requisite  for  a 
country  schoolmaster ;  the  conse- 
quence of  which  is  now  looming 
darkly  upon  our  future.    How  truly 
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does  Sallust  say:  "Ego  ita  com- 
periori  omnia  regno,  cintales  nationes 
usque  eo  prosperum  habuisse  dum 
apud  cos  vera  consilia  valuerunt."* 
What  good  counsels  have  any  influ- 
ence on  our  affairs?  What  good 
counsels  can  one  hope  for?  What 
prosperity  can  one  enjoy,  when  t1  e 
race  of  American  statesmen  is 
passing  away,  and  a  race  of  char- 
latans beginning  to  take  its  place  ? 
Neither  do  we,  in  alluding  to  New 
England,  sweepingly  include  her 
whole  people.  A  respectable  min- 
ority — respectable  for  its  honesty, 
if  not  for  its  numbers — have  ever 
raised  its  voice  against  interference 
with  the  rights  of  the  southern 
States — a  minority,  whose  virtuous 
adherence  to  the  fulfillment  of  the 
common  bond,  stands  out  the  more 
prominently — shines  out  the  more 
lustrously — because  of  the  dark  bi- 
gotry, fanaticism,  and  intolerance 
with  which  it  is  surrounded.  "  Oh ! 
but/'  says  our  truly  loyal  friend  at 
our  elbow,  again  putting  in  his  oar, 
"  how  can  you  call  that  intolerance 
and  fanaticism  which  advocated  and 
accomplished  the  freedom  and  ele- 
vation of  the  down-trodden  African 
race  ?"  "  Oh  !  Liberty,  how  many 
crimes  are  committed  in  thy  name?" 
How  many  ruined  and  blackened 
walls  of  the  once  happy  homesteads 
of  the  South  echo  this  sentiment, 
wrung  from  the  heart  of  one  of  its 
victims,  and  that  victim  a  helpless 
woman  ?  Does  the  echo  find  a  re- 
sponse in  your  tender  bosoms — ye 
who  stand  sentinel  over  the  liber- 
ties of  millions  of  your  own  race, 


*  I  find  that  all  kingdoms,  states  and 
nations  have  enjoyed  prosperity  so  long  as 
good  counsels  have  had  influence  in  their 
affairs. 


while  feeding,  pampering  and  pet- 
ting, at  the  expense  of  the  poor, 
hard-working  white  man,  a  black, 
inferior,  and  lazy  race  ? 

D  oes  the  fate  of  fallen  Kome  fur- 
nish no  warning  voice  to  the  people 
of  this  great  modern  Kepublic.  An 
immortal  poet,  thus  describing  her 
fallen  condition,  uses  language — 
time  and  circumstances  considered 
— that  might  very  well  apply  to  us: 

"The  people — ah  !    that  freedom's  form 

should  stay 
■Where    freedom's    spirit    long  hath  past 

away, 
That  a  false  smile  should  play  around  the 

dead, 
And  flush  the  features  where  the  soul  has 

fled! 
When  Rome  had  lost  her  virtue  with  her 

rights — 
When    her  foul    tyrant    sat  on    Caprea's 

heights, 
Amid    his  ruffian  spies,    and   doomed  to 

death 
Each  noble  name  they  blasted  with  their 

breath. 
Even  then   (in  mockery  of   that    golden 

time, 
When  the  Republic  rose  revered,  sublime, 
And  her  free  sons,  diffused  from  zone  to 

zone, 
Gave  kings  to  every  country  but  their  own, ) 
Even  then  the  Senate  and  the  Tribune 

stood, 
Insulting  marks  to  show  where  freedom's 

flood 
Had  dared  to  flow  in  glory's  radiant  day, 
And  how  it  ebb'd,  forever  ebb'd  away." 

Do  they  not  see  any  resemblance 
in  the  features  of  this  dark  picture 
of  lost  liberty  and  their  own  ?  If 
they  do  not,  then,  indeed,  it  is  be- 
cause of  that  fatal  blindness  that 
presages  the  loss  of  theirs.  And 
yet  on  every  side  may  be  heard  silly 
orators  spouting,  "Freedom  for 
all."  Even  the  very  lower  animals 
come  in  for  a  share,  in  these  mauk- 
ish,  ill-directed  and  senseless  at- 
tempts to  better  the  condition   of 
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everybody  and  everything,  reckless 
of  the  rights  they  invade  or  the  in- 
juries they  inflict;  and  it  is  no  less 
significant  than  it  is  a  logical  se- 
quence, that  the  more  such  people 
try  to  better  our  condition,  the 
worse  we  are  becoming — com- 
mercially, financially,  and  morally 
worse. 

Is,  we  ask,  the  condition  even  of 
the  black  any  better — is  he  elevat- 
ed to  the  level  of  the  white — now 
that  he  is  free?  No.  Why?  Sim- 
ply because  the  improvement  of 
the  African  could  not  have  been 
brought  about  by  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  attempted,  or  by  the 
corrupt  instruments  employed  for 
the  purpose.  The  African's  im- 
provement can  only  be  brought 
about — if  at  all — by  slow,  regular 
approaches.  What  is  freedom  to  the 
poor  black,  but  a  mockery,  when 
social  equality  does  not  go  with  it  ? 
Will  it  ever  go  with  it?  Will  we 
allow  him  to  sit  in  our  parlors? 
No.  Will  the  truly  loyal  Yankee, 
who  walked  over  the  prostrate 
forms  of  his  own  race  to  make  him 
" a  man  and  a  brother"  allow  him 
now  to  sit  in  theirs  ?  No.  Why  ? 
Because  it  is  more  than  doubtful  if 
he  was  ever  sincere  or  honest  in  his 
purpose  to  elevate  the  race.  Ihe 
war  has  proved  that  Abolitionism 
was  a  cry — and  a  potent  one  it  was 
— raised  to  cover  up  schemes  and 
plunder  and  power,  in  which  the 
elevation  of  the  negro  was,  at  all 
events,  but  a  secondary  considera- 
tion. 

Yet,  even  through  the  gloom  that 
surrounds  us,  deep  and  lowering  as 
it  is,  we  see  a  ray  of  light  that  may 
yet  dispel  the  darkness.  The  North, 


at  last,  is  beginning  to  detect  the 
poison  which  has  been  so  skillfully 
administered  to  it.  Deceived  and 
cheated  as  the  masses  can  always 
be,  there  is  a  point,  nevertheless, 
which  may  not  be  passed.  This 
point  has  evidently  been  reached, 
and  reaction  becomes  a  consequen- 
tial fact.  Will  this  reaction  restore 
our  broken  Constitution?  Will  it 
restore  the  rights  of  the  States? 
Will  it  give  us  back  law  and  order, 
without  the  bayonet? — or,  are  we 
to  become  a  government  of  succes- 
sive factions,  having  the  name  of  a 
republic,  with  whom  no  right,  no 
law,  will  be  held  sacred  ?  These  are 
questions  which  the  future  alone 
can  solve.  Let  us  have  faith.  Hope 
for  the  best,  but  never,  in  the  mean- 
time, cease  to  labor  for  the  cause. 
Our  task  is  done.  We  have 
shown  from  the  record  who  are 
the  revolutionists,  the  traitors  to 
our  country,  its  prosperity  and 
harmony.  We  have  shown  who 
are  they  who  have  falsified  the  his- 
tory of  their  country — of  their  gov- 
ment,  perverted  truth,  reason,  and 
even  the  plain  meaning  of  words, 
and  falsely  educated  the  rising  ge- 
neration for  selfish  ends.  We  have 
shown  who  committed  the  first  un- 
lawful act  against  our  Constitution, 
and  are  still  persisting  in  further 
outraging  that  once  venerated  in- 
strument in  the  face  of  a  passive,  or 
seemingly  passive,  people.  They, 
the  honest  historian  will  yet  write 
down  as  being  the  first  to  betray 
their  unfitness,  their  incapacity,  to 
preserve  and  enjoy  the  blessings  of 
Constitutional  liberty. 

N.  A.  K.      , 
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[by  bell-de-nuit.] 


O,  night  most  dark  !    O,  dirges  doled 
By  moaning  winds  so  very  drear  ! 

O,  hearts  that  long  have  bound  my  soul, 
Ye  change  into  dim  phantoms  here  ! 

Uncertain  sounds  and  misty  forms, 

Uncertain  symbols  now  do  make, 
Midst  brooding  calms,  and  bursting  storms^ 

Where  hope  and  fear  alternate  wake. 

Comes  toddling  step  and  mamma's  smile, 
Come  boyish  sports,  then  manhood's  dream  J 

Come  lips  of  truth,  come  lips  of  guile, 
Scant  crust  and  gold-heaps  yellow  gleam. 

The  glitt'ring  heap  to  serpents  change  ! 

The  serpents  hiss,  "how  won  ye  me?" 
Two  snowy  hands  with  gestures  strange, 

Their  icy  palms  close  fast  on  me. 

O,  visions  mixed  with  mortal  pain  ! 

O,  fitlul  sleep  !    O,  pang  of  heart  ! 
O,  fading  plains,  untr  jd  again, 

Where  evil  and  the  better  part. 

Where  bitter  oaths,  and  wailing  prayers, 
Mile-stones  along  the  journeyed  way. 

O,  chilling  limbs  !  fast  damp'ning  hair  ! 
O,  eyes  that  see  not  coming  day  ! 

Ah !  what's  that  sound  that  strikes  mine  ear? 

Jordan's  dull  and  angry  roar, 
O'er  me  doth  break  its  surges  drear, 

Beyond,  beyond,  the  Endless  Shore. 


Petersburg,  Va. 


OUR  BOOK  TABLE. 


Works  of  fiction  have  been  for  many- 
years  the  staple  literary  food  furnished  the 
reading  public  by  their  purveyors,  the 
publishers;  and  there  seems  no  disposi- 
tion to  discontinue  a  practice  which  is  so 
profitable.  Occasionally,  we  have  a  scien- 
tific work,  an  attempt  at  a  h  storical  essay, 
or  a  text-book  for  the  use  of  pupils  in 
academies,  or  students  of  the  sciences; 
but  four-fifths  of  the  volumes  issued  are 
novels,  ranging  in  quality  from  that  known 
as  "the  yellow-covered,"  to  those  of  a 
higher  order,  which,  for  a  long  time,  has 
not  been  the  highest.  In  the  six  lying 
now  beiore  us,  we  find  specimens  of  four 
different  schools,  and  one  of  them  at  least 
has  some  claims  to  novelty. 

The  first  at  hand  is  "Margaret,"*  by  an 
anonymous  writer.  This  is  a  story  of  rural 
and  domestic  life — the  heroine  a  nice  and 
lovable  young  lady,  the  incidents  pleasing 
and  probable,  and  the  dialogue,  though 
nowhere  brilliant  or  striking,  in  keeping 
with  the  persons  in  whose  mouth  it  is 
placed.  Of  course,  the  lovers  are  parted 
for  years — lovers  in  novels  frequeatly  are; 
and  they  are  kept  asunder  by  a  device 
which  shows  the  hero  to  have  been  any- 
thing but  persevering  in  his  pursuit.  Kept 
apart  by  an  incident  also  well-known  to 
the  novel-reading  public,  they  are  brought 
together  by  a  train  of  circumstances 
equally  devoid  of  originality.  The  per- 
sonages who  figure  in  the  story  have  done 
duty  elsewhere.  Robert  Russell  is  manly 
and  pleasant,  but  still  f.n  improbably  good 
gentleman  of  middle  age,  and  in  comfort- 
able circumstances.  Chloe  is  modelled  on 
Topsy — a  mild  imitation,  with  the  corners 
rubbed  off.  The  other  characters  are  those 
of  every-day  life.  The  book  is  a  pleasant 
one  to  read,  and  safe  enough  for  young  or 
old.     Its  perusal  will  at  least  do  no  mis- 

•  Margaret :  A  Story  of  Life  in  a  Prairie  Home.  By 
Lyndon.  New-York  :  Charles  Scribner  &  Co.  12mo., 
pp.  360. 


chief,  and  it  may  be  left  in  the  way  of 
younger  members  of  the  family  without 
danger  to  their  morals  or  manners. 

Of  a  different  variety  of  the  domestic 
story  is  the  "Don,"  of  Miss  Kavanagh.* 
Here  we  have  the  characters  more  distinct, 
and  each  with  the  striking  poirjt  of  his  or 
her  nature  standing  out  in  bold  relief. 
The  iucidents  are  startling  at  times, 
though  probable  in  themselves,  and  the 
interest  of  the  reader  kept  up  by  the  nar- 
rative. The  author  has  made  good  use  of 
her  materials,  and  worked  up  her  story 
with  more  than  ordinary  skill.  In  one 
character,  indeed,  Mrs.  Luan — the  author 
has  succeeded  in  creating  a  new  character 
in  fiction.  All  of  Miss  Kavanagh's  books 
are  readable — this  particular  one  js  even 
more  so  than  most  of  the  others.  This 
also  is  a  safe  book. 

The  author  of  "St,  Olave's,"  in  her 
"Jeanie's  Quiet  Life,"f  has  given  us  an- 
other phase  of  the  story  domestic — or  ra- 
ther a  specimen  of  a  kind  too  common. 
The  book  is  one  which  would  be  of  inesti- 
mable value  under  certain  circumstances. 
A  traveler,  detained  at  a  wayside  inn,  on  a 
rainy  Sunday,  at  a  great  distance  from 
church  or  companionable  people,  who 
should  chance  to  find  that  this  novel 
and  a  copy  of  last  year's  almanac  were  the 
only  volumes  in  the  landlord's  library, 
would  welcome  "Jeanie's  Quiet  Lite"  with 
delight— after  he  had  read  the  almanac. 
The  story  is  woven  of  the  usual  staple  ma- 
terials— human  love  and  its  crosses  form 
the  theme— and  the  personages  who  figure 
do  as  they  have  done  in  such  novels  from 


*  Dora.  By  Julia  Kavanagh.  Illustrated  by  Gas- 
ton Fay.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  Imp.  Svo., 
pp.  219- 

t  Jeanie's  Quiet  Life.  A  Novel.  By  the  author  of 
"  St-  Olave's,"  &c  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers. 
Paper.    Imp.  8vo. ,  pp.  128. 
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the  beginning,  and  as  they  will  continue 
to  do  until  the  end — do,  in  fact,  as  they 
would  do  nowhere  else.  For,  although 
Deeping  and  his  Jeanie  act  in  many  things 
li  e  a  real  live  Deeping  and  a  real  live 
Jeanie  might  of  right  do,  it  passes  our 
sense  of  fitness  to  believe  that  Gwendoline 
would  ever  relent  whatever  circumstances 
would  come  to  pass,  or  that  her  own 
troubles,  however  great,  would  ever  in- 
duce her  to  give  a  fatal  blow  to  the  pride 
of  blood  which  is  not  only  hers,  but  every 
English  gentlewoman's  who  has  past  her 
teens.  Prompted  by  pity,  she  could  do 
much,  but  would  not  commit  moral  sui-" 
cide. 


If  "Not  Wisely,  but  Too  Well,"*  which 
is  the  next  to  our  hand,  be  as  safe  as  the 
other  three,  it  is  only  because  it  inspires 
disgust.  More  decorous  than  the  works  of 
Paul  de  Kock,  it  is  the  more  offensive  irom 
its  thin  disguise.  The  heroine  is  a  young 
woman  who  seems  to  almost  court  her 
own  degradation  and  dishonor,  and  that 
she  does  not  fall  is  due  only  to  a  train  of 
happy  circumstances  against  which  she 
fights  desperately.  There  is  a  fierce  reck- 
lessness of  passion  about  her  which  leads 
to  scenes  that  are  revolting  to  a  well-or- 
dered mind.  That  some  of  these  may  be 
life-like  enough,  is  no  excuse.  The  ulcers 
of  the  beggar  are  actual  things,  but  we  do 
not  desire  them  as  objects  of  contempla- 
tion. The  aim  of  the  novelist  should  be 
to  amuse,  and,  secondarily,  to  instruct. 
There  can  be  no  amusement  in  a  story  like 
this,  and  the  lesson  it  conveys  might  be 
given  in  a  better  manner.  Apart  irom  the 
nature  of  the  book,  as  a  whole,  it  is  filled 
with  absurdities.  There  are  attempts  at 
art  which  result  in  extravagancies  of  ex- 
pression, and  efforts  at  wisdom  which 
dwindle  into  the  dreariest  platitudes.  The 
whole  story  is  unwholesome;  bad  in  de- 
design,  and  only  so  far  good  as  it  fails  in 
execution. 


"  Poor  Humanity"!  is  one  of  Mr.  Robin- 
son's "sensational  novels"  in  which  we 
have  the  usual  mixture  of  crime  and  folly, 

*  Not  Wisely,  'but  Too  Well.  A  Novel.  By  the  au- 
thor of  "  Cometh  up  as  a  Flower."  New  York:  D. 
Appleton&Co.    Paper.    Imp.  8vo.,  pp.  176. 

t  Poor  Humanity.  A  Novel.  By  F.  W-  Robinson. 
New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers.  Paper,  imp  8vo., 
pp.  173, 


and  singular  acts  of  singulxr  people,  and 
spasmodic  language  that  fits  well  enough 
in  its  place.  There  is  no  attempt,  how- 
ever, to  make  crime  respectable,  or  to  give 
dignity  to  foLy.  The  author  is  a  writer 
who  understands  his  profession,  but  who 
has  bad  taste  in  his  choice  of  a  subject. 
In  Nella  Carr  and  her  father  the  reader 
feels  interest  from  first  to  last,  and  grows 
absorbed  in  the  story  before  he  is  aware. 
The  discovery  of  the  murderer  of  Horace 
is  very  cleverly  brought  about.  The  book 
is  one  of  the  best  of  its  class,  but  its  class 
is  nearly  the  worst. 


The  last  novel  of  the  set  in  hand  is  by 
the  author  ot  "Guy  Livingstone,"  and, 
though  of  the  muscular  school,  gives  us  a 
new  variety  of  the  kind.  *  The  writer  has 
reproduced  in  English  the  style  of  the  old 
chroniclers.  He  has  studied  to  some  pur- 
pose the  stories  of  Froissart  and  Monstrelet, 
and  has  given  us,  under  the  guise  of  the 
adventures  of  a  discarded  son,  a  picture  of 
lite  and  manners  in  that  period  when 
chivalry  was  in  its  decay,  and  when  the 
strong  arm  and  the  i*esolute  spirit  were  the 
principal  tools  for  the  man  who  would 
carve  his  own  reputation.  Some  of  the 
scenes — particularly  the  fight  in  which 
Brakespeare  holds  the  stair  until  the  ar- 
rival of  Hawkwood,  are  pictured  with  force 
and  vigor,  and  the  ending  is  artistically 
conceived  and  executed.  The  book  is  not 
one  likely  to  be  popular,  but  it  deserves, 
for  various  reasons,  a  permanent  place  on 
the  book-shelf. 


Those  who  desire  to  view  the  recent  war 
from  a  southern  stand-point,  and  to  obtain 
their  notions  of  its  causes,  conduct  and 
probable  ultim\te  consequences  from  a 
champion  ol  th  ■  losing  side,  can  do  no 
better  than  obtain  the  new  life  of  Jeffer- 
son Davis,  written  by  Mr.  Alfriend.f  There 
are  two  approved  modes  of  writing  biogra- 
phy. One  of  these  is  to  chronicle  mnute- 
ly  every  action  of  the  man,  to  give  us  the 
very  trick  ol  his  manner,  his  ga  t,  his 
style   of   speech,    the  thousand  and  one 

*  Brakespeare ;  or,  the  Fortunes  of  a  Free  Lance. 
A  Novel.  By  the  author  of  "  Guy  Livingstone,"  &c. 
New- York :  Harper  &  Brotners.  Paper.  Imp.  8vo., 
pp.  148. 

t  The  Life  of  Jefferson  Davis-  By  Frank  H.  Ai- 
friend.  Cincinnati  and  Chicago :  Caxton  Publishing 
House.    8vo.,  pp.  645. 
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little  things  which  go  to  make  up  a  pre- 
Bafaelitish  picture  of  the  man.  In  this 
mode  we  have  but  one  successful  example, 
since  its  success  is  so  great,  that  others  in 
the  school  afford  nothing  for  comparison. 
It  is  scarcely  possible — and  happily  so — 
that  we  shall  ever  find  another  biographer 
who  will  stoop  to  gain  the  immoiial  and 
infamous  reputation  of  Boswell.  The 
other  mode  is  to  detail  with  faithfulness 
and  clearness  the  actions  with  which  the 
subject  of  the  woik  was  connected,  and  to 
give  the  reader  a  notion  of  the  man  by  a 
fair  and  full  account  of  the  events  over 
which  he  held  a  certain  amount  of  control. 
It  is  this  second  mode  that  Mr.  Alfriend 
has  chosen,  and  he  has  brought  to  his 
work  a  large  share  of  industry,  zeal  and 
intelligence.  Impartial,  in  the  ordinary 
Bense  of  the  word,  he  is  not.  He  is  a  par- 
tizan  of  his  friend,  but  evinces  a  careful  de- 
sire all  through  not  to  do  injustice  to  his 
enemies.  Attempts  at  impartiality  in  the 
historian  of  individuals  or  events,  results 
generally  in  an  untrustworthy  volume. 
No  reader  of  sense  relies  upon  such  a  vo- 
lume. Whoever  would  arrive  at  truth 
must  read  both  sides,  weigh  their  conflict- 
ing statements,  and  judge  for  himself. 
The  reader  is  the  jury  to  whom  the  advo- 
cates of  both  sides  address  their  argu- 
ments, and  to  whom  they  each  look  for  a 
favorable  verdict. 

Mr.  Alfriend  devotes  but  little  space  to 
the  early  lile  of  Jefferson  Davis  dismiss- 
ing it  in  a  few  pages,  and  commences  at 
once  to  note  his  career  as  a  politician  and 
statesman.  He  traces  this  up  with  care 
and  precision,  but  speedily  brings  the 
reader  to  that  part  of  American  history 
which  is  so  closely  identified  with  his  hero. 
It  is  in  this  part  of  the  volume,  indeed, 
that  the  interest  lies.  Against  not  only 
the  assaults  01  northern  writers,  but  the 
more  virulent  and  persistent  attacks  of  tie 
southern  press,  he  attempts  a  Vindication. 
His  defence  of  Davis's  policy  is  ingenious 
and  plausible ;  his  defence  of  his  motives 
is  thorough  and  convincing.  Few  men 
will  rise  from  the  perusal  of  the  work 
without  feeling  that  Jefferson  Davis  was  one 
of  the  many  able  men  who  failed  to  com- 
mand success,  bee  .use  they  had  neither 
the  materials  needed,  nor  the  auxiliaries 
required  for  the  success  of  the  plans.  It 
was  a  war  of  giants  and  dwarfs  so  far  as 
resources   were    concerned;    and,   despite 


the  energy  and  intellect  of  the  dwarfs,  the 
unreasoning  persistency  and  brute  force  of 
the  giants  conquered  in  the  end.  Whether 
the  cause  for  which  the  giants  fought  is 
entirely  lost  is  a  question  for  time  to  de- 
termine.   Mr.  Alfriend  thinks  it  is  not  lost. 

Clear  as  the  views  of  our  author  are 
upon  topics  purely  civil",  he  seems  to  have 
some  indefensible  ideas  upon  military  af- 
fairs. Among  other  things,  he  seems  to 
think  it  possible  for  the  southern  troops, 
after  their  unexpected  triumph  at  Bull 
Bun,  to  have  adv  meed  upon  and  taken 
Washington.  There  are  others  who  think 
so.  He  quotes  the  remark  attributed  by 
Dabney  to  Stonewall  Jackson — that  with 
ten  thousand  fresh  men  he  could  have 
gone  Into  the  city  of  Washington.  That 
merely  shows  that  Jackson,  with  all  his  ac- 
knowledged good  sense,  could  occasionally 
talk  nonsense,  like  other  people.  Where 
were  the  "fresh"  men  at  the  time?  The 
southern  troops  were  as  much  worn  out  as 
the  northern.  All  they  could  have  done 
would  have  been  to  precipitate  themselves 
upon  the  fire  of  the  powerful  Federal  fleet 
which  filled  the  Potomac. 

The  book  is  very  neatly  printed,  and  has 
a  portrait  of  Davis  which  is  striking,  and, 
unlike  any  others  we  have  seen,  is  not  a 
caricature.  That  the  volume  will  afford 
valuable  aid  to  the  future  historian,  we 
have  no  doubt. 


Of  the  ability  of  John  Esten  Cooke— his 
natural  parts,  and  the  skill  with  which  he 
treats  his  subjects,  none  of  our  readers  re- 
quire assurance.  His  last  novel— "Fair- 
fax,"* in  which  we  have  a  story  of  the  Old 
Dominion  in  the  olden  time,  intro  ucing 
Washington  in  extreme  youth  and  in  love, 
and  a  series  of  picturesque  and  striking 
incidents  told  in  fine  English,  and  at  times 
with  telling  effect.  The  characters  are 
more  than  cleverly  drawn— they  are  paint- 
ed with  bold  strokes,  and  the  light  and 
sha  !e  of  each  is  well  preserved.  Cannie 
and  Captain  Wagner,  Bertha  and  Falcon- 
bridge,  Lord  Fairlax  and  George  move  be- 
fore us  as  we  read  with  a  thorough  na- 
turalness which  makes  us  think  them 
all  historical  characters.  Where  history 
touches  upoj|  the  events  introduced,  Mr. 

•Fairfax;  or,  The  Master  of  Greenway  Court.  A 
Chronicle  of  the  Valley  of  the  Shenandoah.  By  John 
Esten  Cooke.  New  York ;  G-  W.  Carleton  &  Co. 
l3mo,,  pp,  405. 
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Cooke  follows  it  with  scrupulous  fide- 
lity, and  where  history  is  silent,  he  brings 
the  imagination  in  which  he  twists  into 
that  consistency  with  the  history,  which 
gives  the  whole  book  the  appearance  of  a 
real  narrative.  With  all  that  the  interest 
of  the  work  lies  more  in  the  charming  style 
of  the  writer — a  style  at  times  approaching 
quaintness— than  in  the  manner  of  con- 
struction of  the  story  itself.  Like  most  of 
Mr.  Cooke's  novels,  on  its  first  reading  it 
can  be  laid  down  with  moderate  sacrifice, 
and  its  perusal  resumed  with  pleasure  ; 
but  unlike  most  of  the  works  of  ordinary 
novelists,  on  a  second  perusal  the  reader 
will  not  care  to  lay  it  down  until  he  has 
concluded  it,  and  even  then  will  recur  to 
passages  and  scenes  with  great  satisfaction. 
Like  all  the  works  of  Mr.  Cooke,  too,  the 
reader  who  has  never  seen  the  author  will, 
on  going  over  its  pages,  picture  the  author 
as  he  fancies  him  to  be,  and  those  who 
know  him  will  recall  him  as  he  is.  There 
is  no  American  writer  who  impresses  his 
moral  and  physical  character  so  thoroughly 
on  his  works  as  John  Esten  Cooke,  and 
hence  no  one  writes  novels  that  are  so  ut- 
terly clear,  and  so  thoroughly  imbued  with 
a  simple  chivalry  that  commands  both  the 
admiration  and  respect  of  those  whose  ad- 
miration is  honor  and  whose  respect  is 
praise. 


Books  of  travel  are  of  the  nature  of  the 
figs  of  Jeremiah,  of  which  the  couplet  as- 
sures us  the  good  were  very  good,  and  the 
bad  only  fit  for  swine.  The  recent  narra- 
tive of  his  European  experience  by  the 
Eev.  Dr.  Bellows,  *  may  be  safely  assigned 
to  the  first  of  the  classes.  It  is  fresher 
than  most  works  of  travel,  filled  with  keen 
perception  and  masterly  reflection — the 
descriptions  are  graphic  and  the  style  un- 
constrained, flowing  and  elegant.  There 
is  no  straining  after  effect.  The  story  of 
travel  is  told  simply.    The  book  represents 

*  The  Old  World  in  its  New  Face.  Impressions  of 
Europe  in  1867-1868.  By  Henry  W.  Bellows.  Vol.  1. 
New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers.   12mo.,  pp.  454. 


a  man  of  parts  and  culture  telling  what 
has  seen  to  his  friends,  and  telling  it  in  an 
off-hand  way.  But  what  a  man  of  parts 
and  culture  sees  in  his  travels  is  more  than 
meets  the  eye  of  the  ordinary  traveler.  To 
enjoy  this  book,  of  which  the  first  volume 
alone  has  been  issued,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  read  it ;  but  to  enjoy  it  hugely  by  way 
of  direct  contrast,  a  previous  peru;  al  of 
Forney's  Letters  from  Europe  is  necessary. 
When  the  work  is  complete,  we  shall  be 
better  able  to  devote  that  space  to  its  con- 
sideration which  its  merits  deserve. 


We  are  not  well  versed  in  that  portion  of 
natural  history  appertaining  to  the  sera- 
phim, and  cannot  be  quite  sure  whether 
wings  of  a  seraph  are  of  a  filmy  texture,  or 
whether  they  are  made  after  the  fashion  of 
those  used  by  birds.  The  author  of  a  new 
and  rather  peculiar  poem,  *  holds  that  the 
wings  are  bird-like,  as  he  compares  the 
snow-flake  failing  "on  land  and  town" — 
the  town  not  being  land,  but  water,  or  a 
mixture  of  whiskey  and  water — with  a  fea- 
ther dropping  slowly  down  from  the  wing 
of  a  seraph.  Whether  for  this  he  has  the 
authority  of  some  celestial  Cuvier,  or  mere- 
ly speaks  by  inspiration,  he  does  not  con- 
descend to  inform  us.  We  must  be  con- 
tent with  his  ipse  dixit.  The  poem  itself 
has  merit.  It  posse  ses  force,  directness, 
and  no  inconsiderable  degree  of  spirit, 
though  it  is  smeared  by  dabs  of  dirt  here 
and  there,  that  neither  add  to  the  pun- 
gency of  the  satire,  nor  give  pleasure  to 
the  reader.  The  author  displays  careless- 
ness, or  ignorance,  in  two  or  three  places. 
"Buncombe"  and  "periume, "  as  a  noun, 
do  not  have  the  accent  falling  on  the  last 
syllable — neither  does  "empire."  Mr. 
Hoffman — if  that,  indeed,  be  not  a  nom  de 
guerre—  has  some  ability.  If  he  be  old,  he 
wilt  not  improve  much — if  he  be  young,  he 
will  be  apt  to  be  heard  from  again  to  bet- 
ter purpose. 

*  Snarl  of  a  Cynic ;  A  Rhyme.  By  Benneville  Otto- 
mar  Hoffman,  a  Pennsylvania  Teuton.  Ephrata, 
Peiia;  P.  Martin  Heitler.   18mo.,  pp.  40. 
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— An  embryo  Reverend  by  the  name  of 
Wait,  who  inflicts  large  doses  of  spite  and 
stupidity  upon  the  readers  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence Plaindealer,  says  :  "  Burr  has  repeat- 
edly stated  that  no  race  ever  changed  from 
a  barbarous  to  a  civilized  condition.  When 
he  makes  his  fourth  visit  to  Canton,  we 
hope  he  will  reconcile  the  history  of  the 
Magyars,  or  Hungarians,  with  his  theory. 
From  savage  hunters,  they  have  developed, 
in  one  thousand  years,  into  a  han  some 
people,  of  fine  stature,  with  regular  Euro- 
pean features.  Though  a  Mongolian  race, 
they  rank  among  the  foremost  of  the  Cau- 
casian races  of  Europe."  It  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  crowd  together  a  greater  number 
of  blunders  and  misstatements  than  are 
found  in  this  short  sentence.  In  the  first 
place,  jjbis  now  conceded,  (by  men  of  learn- 
ing, indeed,  it  is  not  doubted, )  that  the  Mag- 
yars belong  to  the  great  Asiatic-Tartar 
stem  of  Asia.  As  stated  in  the  "  Types  of 
Mankind":  "This  derivation  is  conceded 
by  every  naturalist  from  Pallas  to  the  pre- 
sent day."  The  Tartars,  though  an  Asiatic 
race,  are  not  Mongols.  Heeren,  who  is  the 
greatest  authority  on  this  mighty  subject, 
says:  " The  perpetual  confusion  between 
the  names  of  Tartars  and  Mongols  has  been 
the  source  of  serious  errors  in  the  history 
of  nations,  as  well  as  in  geogr  phy.  The 
Mongols  and  Tartars  are  distinct  races." 
The  Hungarians  are  no  more  Mongolians 
than  the  Eev.  Mr.  Wait  is  a  negro — nor  as 
much,  if  we  speak  politically.  It  is  true 
that  they  have  been  in  Europe  a  thousand 
years  ;  but  that  they  have  changed  towards 
the  European  features  in  that  time  is  not 
in  the  least  true.  They  still  bear  as  dis- 
tinct marks  of  their  foreign  origin  as  when 
they  settled  there  under  Aspad  in  the  ninth 
century.  The  great  authority  on  this  mat- 
ter is  Edwards,  in  his  "  Des  Character es 
Physiologiques  des  Races  Humaines"  in 
which  he  gives  the  following  description  of 


the  modern  Hungarian:  "Head  nearly 
round,  forehead  little  developed,  low  and 
bending  ;  the  eyes  placed  obliquely,  so  that 
the  external  angle  is  elevated ;  the  nose 
short  and  flat ;  the  mouth  prominent,  and 
lips  thick  ;  neck  very  strong,  so  that  the 
back  of  the  head  appears  flat,  forming  al- 
most a  straight  line  with  the  nape  ;  beard 
weak  and  scattering  ;  stature  small."  This 
description  answers  precisely  to  that  of  the 
ancient  Huns,  who  settled  in  that  country 
as  long  ago  as  the  fifth  centuiy.  Though 
surrounded  all  this  time  by  Slavonians, 
they  have  preserved  their  physical  type 
periectiy  unchanged  for  near  y  fourteen 
hundred  years.  Their  language  and  their 
physical  type  are  just  as  much  strangers  in 
Europe  now  as  when  their  ancestors  first 
came  there.  The  idea  that  these  ancient 
Huns  were  savages  is  another  falsehood, 
unworthy  of  being  repeated  at  this  day  by 
any  but  the  shallowest  student  of  history. 
Priscus,  the  ambassador  of  the  Emperor 
Theodosius,  has  left  a  description  of  the 
court  of  Att  la,  at  Buda,  in  Hungary,  which 
puts  to  flight  all  such  nonsense.  The  most 
terrible  march  of  Attila,  in  Italy  and  Gaul, 
in  no  degree  exceeded  the  atrocity  of  the 
eruption  of  the  Abolition  armies  in  the 
South,  under  Grant  and  Sherman.  And 
the  terms  demanded  by  Attila  of  the  na- 
tions he  conquered,  were  mercy  and  civili- 
zation compared  with  the  really  barbarous 
reconstruction  acts  of  the  present  Mongrel 
Cong  jess  of  the  "United  States."  The 
Lincoln  campaigns  in  the  South  may  be 
used,  a  thousand  years  hence,  with  as  much 
justice,  to  prove  that  we  were  savages  and 
barbarians,  as  the  campaigns  of  Attila  are 
now  referred  to  for  the  purpose  of  proving 
the  Huns  barbarians.  It  was  the  custom 
of  the  Romans  to  call  all  nations  but  them- 
selves "barbarians."  The  Chinese  call  us 
"barbarians,"  and  with  just  about  as  much 
truth  as  we  call  the  ancient  Britons  and 
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Huns  such  names*  The  intellectual  capa- 
city of  the  Huns  in  the  times  of  Attila  Was 
as  great  as  that  of  the  Magyars  at  the  pre- 
sent day.  In  the  capacity  of  the  race  there 
has  been  no  improvement  in  the  thousand 
years  named,  nor  will  there  be  in  a  thou- 
sand years  to  come.  1  raining,  or  culture 
may  be  different,  but  capacity  never.  The 
size  of  the  brain-chamber  of  any  race  is 
the  same  in  all  centuries.  If  these  Mag- 
yars had  a  leader  at  present  of  the  genius 
of  Attila,  (the  king  of  their  race  a  thou- 
sand years  ago, )  they  would  not  be  as  now, 
the  slaves  of  Austria.  These  Magyars-are 
an  instance  of  a  race  whose  ancient  glory 
has  departed ;  and  yet  they  are  held  up  as 
an  evidence  of  progress. 

— A  gentleman  of  some  learning  writes 
us  a  private  letter  to  complain  that  "mo- 
dern anthropologists  assert  what  was  never 
before  claimed  by  any  person  of  learning, 
viz.  :  that  the  Germans  originated  in  the 
country  which  they  now  inhabit."  But  he 
is  mistaken,  for  Tacitus  expressly  declares 
that  the  Germans  are  indigenous  to  the 
zone  they  inhabit  His  language  is  :  "  Ip- 
sos  Germanos  indigenes  crediderem,  minime- 
que  a-iarum  gentium  adventibus,  hospitiis 
mixtos."  He  give-;  as  one  of  the  reasons 
for  thinking  the  Germans  were  originally 
created  in  that  zone,  that  it  is  incredible 
that  any  person  should  quit  either  Asia  or 
Italy  to  settle  in  such  an  inhospitable 
abode.  Tacitus  enters  into  this  subject  at 
no  little  length,  affirming  that  it  is  by  no 
means  singular  that  Germany  should  be 
the  native  place,  or  abode  of  those  who 
dwelt  there  from  the  early  ages  of  the 
world.  Pezron,  in  his  work  on  the  "Rise 
and  Fall  of  States  and  Empires, "  published 
at  Hennebon  about  1691,  denounces  this 
idea  of  Tacitus  as  affirming  that  "men 
sprung  up  in  Germany  like  gourds."  This 
is  a  cavil,  but  no  argument  Why  is  it  any 
more  difficult  to  believe,  with  Tacitus,  that 
the  German  nation  was  created  in  the  zone 
which  it  has  always  inhabited,  than  it  is  to 
believe  in  Adam's  creation  in  higher  Asia  ? 
We  suppose  that  no  modern  naturalist  dis- 
putes that  the  American  bear  was  cheated 
in  this  zone.  \\  hy  is  it  any  more  difficult 
to  elieve  that  the  indigenous  Indian  was 
also  created  here  ?  He  is  just  as  unlike 
any  other  species  of  man  on  the  face  of  the 
globe,  as  our  black  bear  is  unlike  any  other 
creature  of  that  genus.     It  is  now  almost 


universally  conceded  by  men  of  science 
that  each  zoological  zone  has  its  own  flora 
and  fauna,  including  man.  The  misinter- 
pretation of  the  account  of  creation  in  the 
Book  of  Genesis  has  poisoned  the  fountains 
of  history  for  thousands  of  years. 

— The  Tribune  intimates  that  the  Demo- 
cratic party  is  disposed  to  do  a  good  deal 
of  lying  about  Grant  That  will  be  a  gra- 
tuitous business,  certainly,  for  Grant  has 
shown  that  he  is  eminently  qualified  to  do 
his  own  lying. 

— In  Grant's  stammering  speech  to  the 
Committee  appointed  to  inform  him  of  his 
nomination,  he  said:  " If  elected,  I  shall 
have  no  policy  of  my  own  in  opposition  to 
the  will  of  the  people. "  These  lew  words 
reveal  not  only  the  want  of  intelbgenc  , 
but  the  want  of  honor  in  the  man.  He 
se^ms  as  oblivious  as  a  wild  Indian  of  the 
fact  that  the  President  has  to  take  a  solemn 
oath  that  he  will  administer,  not  "the  will 
of  the  people,''  but  the  Const  tution  and 
laws  of  the  United  States.  If  at  any  time 
of  great  excitement  and  popular  delusion, 
the  will  of  the  people  should  get  in  opposition 
to  the  Constitution,  it  is  the  President's 
duty  to  use  both  the  army  and  navy  against 
the  people's  will,  for  the  defense  ancWpreser- 
vation  of  the  Constitution.  But  Grant  ad- 
vertises beforehand,  that  in  such  an  event 
he  should  go  with  the  will  of  the  people,  and 
let  the  Constitution  perish.  With  such  an 
idiot  in  the  President's  chair,  we  might 
have  a  new  kind  of  government  every  six 
months,  for  the  will  of  the  people  is  capa- 
ble of  changing  as  often  as  that.  But  then, 
to  say  no  hing  about  the  crime  of  disre- 
garding his  oath  to  "  support  and  defend 
the  Constitution,"  h  iw  is  he  to  know  what 
the  will  of  the  people  is  ?  Mr.  Greeley  talks 
about  "  the  will  of  the  people  of  the  State 
of  New  York,"  meaning  only  the  Mongrel 
faction,  against  which  there  was  a  majority 
of  50,000  at  the  last  election.  The  will  of 
the  people,  in  Grant's  vulgar  cant,  means 
oaly  the  will  of  the  faction  of  sneaks  and 
rascals  by  which  he  may  happen  to  be  sur- 
rounded at  the  time.  God  in  Heaven  ! 
what  a  President  such  a  wretch  would 
make  !  But  he  is  perfectly  right  in  spying 
that  he  "shall  have  no  policy  of  his  own," 
for  he  is  incapable  of  having  a  policy.  He 
has  no  more  comprehension  of  the  duties 
of  President  than  an  ordinary  youth  of  se- 
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venteen  years  of  age  would  have.  Since 
he  was  seventeen  years  old,  his  habits  have 
been  such  as  to  prevent  him  lrom  accumu- 
lating any  knowledge  whatever.  It  is  no 
unjust  thing  to  say  that  the  only  store  of 
knowledge  he  has  accumulated  is  such  as 
ordinarily  floats  in  bar-rooms  and  stables. 
This  seems  a  hard  thing  to  say,  but  it  is 
true.  There  are  a  thousand  livery-stable 
keepers  in  the  United  States  who,  if  nomi- 
nated for  President,  would  not  have  made 
such  an  ass  of  themselves  as  Grant  did  in 
this  speech  to  the  Committee.  The  nomi- 
nation of  such  a  man  is  a  disgrace  to  our 
country  which  even  his  ignominious  defeat 
will  not  wipe  out. 

— The  editor  of  this  magazine  having 
asserted  that  no  nation  of  the  Caucasian 
race  was  barbarian,  a  gentleman  asks : 
"  Do  not  our  standard  historians  speak  of 
several  ancient  nations  of  our  race  as  bar- 
barians?" Perhaps  they  do,  but  that  is 
no  reason  why  the  scientific  anthropologist 
should  be  misled  by  their  unexact  and 
loose  way  of  writing.  The  same  rule  by 
which  thb  ancient  British,  Irish,  Gauls, 
Huns  and  Goths,  are  prov  d  barbarians, 
would  prove  the  first  Christians  a  band  of 
criminals  and  outlaws.  Where  have  we  a 
more  exact  and  faithful  historian  than  Ta- 
citus ?  and  yet  he,  referring  to  the  burning 
of  Kome  by  Nero,  says  :  ' '  Nero  laid  the 
guilt,  and  inflicted  the  most  cruel  punish- 
ments, upon  a  set  of  people  who  was  held 
in  abhorrence  for  their  crimes,  and  called, 
by  the  vulvar,  Christians "  He  further 
speaks  of  Christianity  as  "a  pernicious 
superstition."  When  later  historians  speak 
ot  the  ancient  people  above  referred  to, 
they  use  the  language  employed  by  the 
Romans,  who  held  everybody,  but  them- 
selves, barbarians.  Were  the  Chinese  our 
own  historians,  we  are  "barbarians."  We 
moderns  claim  t^at  seven-tenths  ot  all  an- 
cient history  is  labulous.  Those  who  live 
two  thousand  ye  irs  after  us,  will  say  the 
same  of  us.  We  have  no  idea  that  what  is 
called  "history"  in  our  day  is  any  more 
reliable  than  it  was  three  or  five  thousand 
years  ago.  We  cannot  conceive  that  men 
were  ever  greater  liars  than  they  are  now. 
Nor  do  we  believe  that  five  ihousand  y.ars 
hence  they  will  be  either  better  or  worse. 
The  man  who  accustoms  himself  to  read 
history  with  the  spirit  of  scientific  exact- 
ness, will  not   long  be  troub  ed  with  the 


falsehood  about  the  ancient  barbarism  of 
the  Caucasinn  race.  We  remember  one 
scholastic  ignoramus  who  bases  his  con- 
clusion that  the  Huns  were  savages,  on  the 
fact  that  they  wore  the  skins  of  wild  blasts ; 
but  Paul,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
declares  that  the  early  Christians  "wan- 
dered about  in  sheep-skins  and  goat-skins ; 
they  wandered  in  deserts  and  in  moun- 
tains, and  in  dens  and  caves  of  the  earth." 
Did  that  make  them  savages  ?  Some  of  the 
greatest  spendthrifts  and  dandies  of  the 
presort  day  wear  garments  made  of  the 
skins  of  wild  beasts. 

— The  papers  gravely  announce  that 
Weston  is  going  to  walk  from  Bangor,  Me. , 
to  Minnesota.  That  is  held  up  as  a  great 
thing  for  a  man  to  do.  But  could  not  a 
jackass  do  as  much?  We  seem  rapidly 
merging  mto  an  age  of  jackasses.  A  cler- 
gyman by  the  name  of  Murray  pub  ished  a 
volume  of  sermons  in  England,  in  1773, 
entitled  "Sermons  to  Jackasses,"  which 
might  with  propriety  be  reprinted  among 
us  now.  There  is  a  copy  of  this  work  in 
our  library,  which  we  will  present  to  any 
publisher  who  will  reproduce  it. 

— The  Citizen,  which  is  one  of  the  three 
so-called  Democratic  papers,  (including 
the  Norwich  Advertiser,)  which  delights  to 
abuse  the  <  ditor  of  The  Old  Guard,  says 
the  Chicago  Mongrel  platform  is  "so  word- 
ed that  Democrats  can  scarcely  take  ex- 
ception to  it,  and  the  candidates  so  mode- 
rate that  even  Democrats  might  vote  for 
them."  This  is,  we  take  it,  a  lair  speci- 
men of  the  Democracy  of  these  shallow  or 
unprincipled  hangers-on  to  the  Democratic 
party  who  delight  to  abuse  the  political 
principles  of  The  Old  Guard.  Every  hour 
they  remain  out  of  the  full  communion  of 
the  Mongrel  party  they  are  cheating  some- 
body. One  thing  is  certain — they  would 
be  less  serviceable  to  the  Mongrel  party  in 
it  than  they  are  out  of  it. 

— An  em'nent  physician  of  Philadelphia, 
a  Professor  in  one  of  the  Medical  Colleges 
of  that  city,  writes  to  ask  if  we  know  any 
thing  of  the  Lature  of  the  remarkable  ie- 
medies  lately  performed  by  Dr.  Swan.  We 
deem  the  matter  of  such  public  impor- 
tance that  we  refer  to  it  in  v  ur  "Table." 
We  know  nothing  of  Dr.  Swan's  theory  of 
the  cures  he'  has  effected  ;  but  we  have 
seen  three  persons  who  had  been  bed-rid- 
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den  for  many  years,  and  were  considered, 
until  lately,  even  by  Dr.  Swan  himself, 
as  hopelessly  diseased  and  crippled,  but 
who  now  not  only  walk,  but  rejoice  in  com- 
plete restoration  to  health.  We  have  seen 
two  such  cases  that  seem  to  be  miracles, 
and,  in  a  ruder  state  of  society,  would  ab- 
solutely pass  for  such.  Dr.  Swan  is  a  man 
of  learning  and  science  in  his  profession, 
and  has,  we  have  no  doubt,  some  scientific 
explanation,  or  at  hast  some  theory  of  his 
own,  to  account  for  the  effects  which  he 
has  produced.  At  any  rate,  his  standing 
in  the  profession,  both  as  a  surgeon  and 
physician,  entitles  his  discoveries,  what- 
ever they  may  be,  to  the  highest  conside- 
ration of  the  students  of  medical  science. 
Is  there  any  science  lhat  more  needs  a  fresh 
infusion  of  genius? 

— We  have  received  from  M.  M.  Pomeroy, 
Esq.,  ("Brick  Pomeroy,'')  the  Preamble  ami 
Constitution  of  a  national  organization 
called  "White  Man's  Club,"  which  is  de- 
signed to  be  organized  in  every  State  in 
this  Union.  Mr.  Pomeroy  is  Chairman  of 
the  State  Eights  Organizing  Committee, 
and  has  set  himself  to  work  in  this  great 
fi  Id  with  that  energy  and  ability  which  he 
is  known  to  possess  in  an  eminent  degree. 
We  look  to  the  organization  as  a  means  of 
great  and  lasting  benefit  to  the  Democratic 
party,  and  to  our  country.  Constitutions 
and  full  directions  for  the  formation  of 
clubs  all  over  the  country,  may  be  had  by 
addressing  M.  M.  Pomeroy,  La  Crosse,  Wis- 
consin. Every  county  in  the  United  States 
should  have  a  White  Man's  Club  imme- 
diately. The  columns  of  Tee  Old  Guaed, 
and  the  personal  co-operation  of  the  editor, 
will  be  cheerfully  offered  to  aid  this  grand 
undertaking.  We  hope  to  see  every  Demo- 
cratic editor  in  the  country  lending  his  in- 
fluence to  the  good  work. 

— The  Tribune  coldly  says:  "Mr.  Eld- 
ridge's  resolution  insisting  on  the  right  of 
citizens  to  protection  from  search  and  sei- 
zure of  private  papers,  was  refused  consi- 
deration— yeas,  29  ;  nays,  95. "  Then  it  is 
the  clear  right  of  every  "citizen"  to  pro- 
tect his  own  private  papers,  and  to  protect 
himself  from  the  unlawful  seizure  referred 
to,  even  by  putting  a  bullet  through  the 
head  of  the  tool  of  such  illegal  power.     If 


a  man  has  reason  to  believe  that  his  own 
life  may  be  endangered  by  submitting  to 
an  unlawful  seizure,  through  incarceration 
in  a  congressional  bastfe,  it  is  his  right 
and  his  duty  to  kill  the  scoundrel  who  al- 
lows himself  to  be  made  the  instrument  of 
the  outrage.  We  have  shomi  repeatedly 
in  this  magazine  that  such  has  uniformly 
been  the  doctrine  of  the  greatest  law-writ- 
ers for  more  than  thirty  centuries.  This 
tyrant  and  beast,  Butler,  has  already  lived 
too  long,  and  it  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped 
that  he  will  at  length  run  against  some 
man  of  the  pluck  and  virtue  to  defend  him- 
self by  such  means  as  the  God  of  Heaven 
has  ordained  for  the  defense  of  human 
right.  At  any  rate,  every  man  who  is 
"seized"  by  him  should  Bwear  to  his  own 
soul  that  the  scoundrel  shall  never  escape 
public  whipping  whenever  and  wherever 
he  may  chance  to  meet  him.  Let  him  be 
kicked  through  life  like  a  mangy  dog.  And 
let  the  people  of  this  country,  one  and  all, 
if  there  is  to  be  no  other  protection  from 
unlaw. ul  searches  and  seizures,  prepare  to 
protect  themselves. 

— The  New  York  World  lays  down  a  plat- 
form (what  modesty !)  for  the  Democratic 
party,  containing  really  but  two  planks, 
viz. :  to  recognize  the  justice  of  the  negro  war, 
and  to  resolve  to  pay  the  debt  in  gold.  There 
is  some  dodging  and  meaningless  verbiage 
about  this  latter  proposition,  and  one  or 
two  other  unimportant  matters,  but  the 
above  is  the  substantial  beauty  of  its  plat- 
form. If  there  is  a  negro,  North  or  South, 
of  any  complexion,  that  cannot  stand  upon 
such  a  Democratic  platform  as  the  World 
draws,  he  must  be  a  very  foolish  negro  ; 
but  if  there  is  anywhere  a  white  man  that 
could  or  would  staud  upon  it,  he  must  be 
as  contemptible  as  a  negro. 

— When  the  editor  of  the  Tribune  was 
oppos  ng  Grant's  nomination,  and  urging 
tnat  of  Chase,  he  dealt  Grant  the  follow- 
ing blow  under  the  ribs:  "More  soldiers 
were  uselessly  slaughtered  in  the  late  war 
through  the  blunders  of  drunken  officials 
than  by  the  bullets  of  the  foe."  What 
does  the  editor  of  the  Tribune  say  of  this 
"  drunken  official"  now?  We  will  wait  a 
month  for  an  answer,  and  if  receiving  none 
then,  we  shall  put  the  question  again. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

IDEAS  OF  GOVERNMENT  AND  LIBERTY 
IN  EUROPE  DURING  THE  EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. 

"We  continue  the  subject  of  these 
chapters,  because  we  consider  that 
nothing  can  be  more  important  to 
our  political  well-being  just  now. 
We  boast  of  being  a  model  Repub- 
lic at  the  very  moment  when  we  are 
imitating  the  exploded  despotisms 
of  centuries  ago.  We  dream  that 
we  are  progressing  in  the  science  of 
government  at  the  precise  moment 
when  we  are  actually  falling  back  in 
civilization.  We  are  proud  of  our 
statesmen,  when  we  have  none.  We 
natter  ourselves  that  we  are  a  free 
people,  while  we  seem  absolutely  ig- 
norant cf  the  elementary  principles 
of  a  free  government. 

The  following  resolution,  read  by 
a  leading  clergyman  of  the  Method- 


ist Church,  at  the  late  annual  ses- 
sion of  that  body,  is  a  fair  specimen 
of  the  intelligence  of  the  now  do- 
minant political  party  of  our  coun- 
try : 

"Boohed,  That  all  government  is  based 
upon  the  religious  ideas  of  those  who  car- 
ry it  on,  and  that  the  Northern  Methodists 
have  acquired  by  conquest  the  right  to 
control  the  religion  of  the  South.  That  it  is 
just  as  wrong  to  allow  the  Southern  Me- 
thodists to  meet  and  worship  in  their  way 
as  it  would  be  to  allow  Lee  and  Johnston 
to  call  together  and  drill  their  armies 
again.  They  will  soon  be  prohibited  from 
so  doing.  The  religion  of  the  North  is 
bound  to  rule  this  continent,  and  it  proposes 
to  make  a  proper  application  of  our  Bible 
to  all  the  Southern  States  and  people.  A 
subjugated  people  have  no  more  right  to 
apply  their  own  peculiar  moral  ideas,  than 
to  use  their  physical  implements  of  war." 

It  is  not  of  such  importance  whe- 
ther this  resolution  passed  or  not, 
since,  if  it  did  not  pass,  it  was  ra- 
ther policy  than  principle  which  re- 


Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1868,  by  Van  Evrie,  Horton  &  Co.,  in  the  Clerk's  Office 
of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 
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fused  to  act  upon  it.  It  correctly 
expresses  the  political  attitude  of 
Grant  and  his  party,  and  undoubt- 
edly meets  with  the  assent  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  clergy  of  the  United 
States.  And  yet,  we  venture  to  say 
that  such  another  infamous  asser- 
tion of  the  right  of  despotism  can 
be  found  on  no  page  of  ancient 
history.  And  the  sentiment  has 
been  read  by  the  American  people 
with  hardly  a  single  word  of  pro- 
test; yet,  if  uttered  in  Greece  at 
the  time  of  the  Macedonian  Phillip, 
or  in  Rome  during  even  the  reign 
of  Nero,  or  Tiberius,  it  would  have 
roused  such  a  storm  of  fury  among 
the  people  that  the  author  would 
have  been  torn  to  pieces,  and 
thrown  to  the  dogs  to  be  devoured. 
But  in  this  country  and  at  this 
time,  it  is  only  laughed  at  by  all 
who  do  not  assent  to  its  monstrous 
spirit.  The  reverend  wretch  who 
uttered  it,  instead  of  being  devour- 
ed by  the  dogs,  is  playing  the  part 
of  teacher  and  saint  in  some  pros- 
tituted pulpit  every  Lord's  day. 
And  we  are  greatly  advanced  in 
the  knowledge  of  government,  and 
mightily  progressed  in  our  civiliza- 
tion, since  the  time  of  the  ancients. 
So  the  popular  ignorance  imagines. 
But  the  profound  student  of  his- 
tory knows  that  we  have  rather  re- 
trograded than  advanced  in  the 
theory  of  government  and  liberty. 
One  of  the   most  philosophical  of 

the  modern  French  writers  on 
history,  viz. :  Count  De  Gobineau, 
says-: 

"Nor  can  we  justly  pride  our- 
selves upon  any  superiority  in  re- 
gard to  political  ideas.  Political 
and  social  theories  were  as  rife  in 
Athens  after  the  age  of  Pericles  as 

they  are  in  our  days.    To  be  con- 


vinced of  this,  it  is  necessary  only 
to  study  Aristophanes,  whose  com- 
modies  Plato  recommends  to  the 
perusal  of  whoever  wishes  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  public 
morals  of  the  city  of  Minerva.  It 
has  been  pretended  that  our  pre- 
sent structure  of  society  in  Europe 
and  that  of  the  ancients  admit  of 
no  comparison,  owing  to  the  insti- 
tution of  slavery,  which  formed  an 
element  of  the  latter.  But  the  only 
real  difference  is,  that  demagogue- 
ism  had  then  even  looked  for  fer- 
tile soil  in  which  to  take  root.  The 
slaves  of  those  days  find  their  pre- 
cise counterpart  in  our  working 
classes  and  proletarians  here  in  Eu- 
rope. The  Athenian  people,  pro- 
pitiating their  servile  class  after  the 
battle  of  Arginuses,  might  be  taken 
for  a  picture  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. *  *  *  There  would  be 
some  reason  for  believing  in  an  im- 
provement in  political  science,  if  we 
had  invented  some  governmental 
machinery  which  had  hitherto  been 
unknown,  or,  at  least,  never  carried 
into  practice.  This  glory  we  can- 
not arrogate  to  ourselves.  Limited 
monarchies  were  unknown  in  every 
age.  Democratic  and  aristocratic 
republics  of  every  form,  and  bal- 
anced in  the  most  varied  manner, 
nourished  in  the  new  world  as  well 
as  in  the  old.  Tlascala  is  as  com- 
plete a  model  of  this  kind  as 
Athens,  Sparta,  or  Mecca  before 
Mohammed's  times.  We  possess 
peace  and  exalted  principles,  I  ad- 
mit, but  are  they  carried  into  prac- 
tice ?  Look  at  our  fields,  the  streets 
of  our  cities — the  bloody  traces  of 
contests,  as  fierce  as  any  recorded 
in  history,  are  scarcely  yet  effaced. 
Never  since  the  beginning  of  our 
civilization  has  there  been  an  inter- 
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val  of  peace  of  fifty  years,  and  we 
are  in  this  respect  far  behind  Italy, 
which,  under  the  Komans,  once  en- 
joyed two  centuries  of  perfect  tran- 
quillity." 

This  great  author  is  writing  of 
Europe,  but  his  remarks  are  just  as 
applicable  to  the  United  States. 
Alas!  we  fear  they  are  still  more 
applicable  to  us  than  to  Europe 
now,  for  we  have,  within  the  last 
third  of  a  century,  run  back  in  our 
knowledge  and  appreciation  of  po- 
pular liberty  to  a  degree  that  is 
frightful  to  contemplate.  Can  any 
one  imagine  such  a  resolution  as 
the  one  quoted  a*bove  being  read 
either  in  a  religious  body  or  in  a 
bar-room,  half  a  century  ago  ?  Half 
a  century  ago,  no  one  would  have 
dared  to  utter  such  a  shameless 
sentiment,  even  in  the  presence  of 
drunken  vagabonds.  But  now,  from 
the  place  of  the  drunken  vagabonds 
to  the  altars  of  religion,  such  doc- 
trines are  everywhere  proclaimed. 
With  what  vituperation  and  malce 
have  those  been  assailed  who  have 
ventured  anyth  ng  like  a  manly 
pretest  against  such  an  infamous 
assault  upon  liberty  ? 

In  the  two  previous  chapters  upon 
this  subject,  we  have  shown  that  the 
greatest  law-writers  in  every  coun- 
try in  Europe,  from  the  second  to 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, were  far  in  advance  of  our 
ideas  on  government  and  liberty  at 
the  present  day.  In  this  chapter, 
we  shall  show  that  the  European 
writers  on  government  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century  were  fully  up  to  tbe 
ideas  adopted  by  our  forefathers 
who  founded  this  Kepublic,  and 
vastly  ahead  of  the  present  genera- 
tion ;  that,  instead  of  improving 
upon  the  political  theories  of  past 


centuries,  we  have  absolutely  retro- 
graded. We  know  that  the  ignora- 
mus and  the  pleader  for  tyranny 
will  make  faces  at  this  assertion; 
but  let  them  answer  the  facts  we 
shall  produce. 

One  of  the  most  famous  Euro- 
pean books  on  government  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  was  published 
in  London  in  1737,  entitled  "  Cato's 
Letters  on  Civil  Liberty,"  of  which 
the  following  extracts  are  fair  speci- 
mens: 

"The  only  secret  in  forming  a 
free  government  is  to  make  the  in- 
terests of  the  governors  and  the 
governed  the  same,  as  far  as  human 
policy  can  contrive.  Liberty  can- 
not be  preserved  in  any  other  way. 
Human  wisdom  has  found  br.t  one 
certain  expedient  to  effect  this;  and 
that  is,  to  have  the  concerns  of  all 
directed  by  all,  as  far  as  possibly 
can  be.     ***** 

"Without  freedom  of  thought, 
there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  wis- 
dom, and  no  such  thing  as  liberty 
without  freedom  of  speech.  Guilt 
only  dreads  liberty  of  speech,  which 
drags  it  out  of  its  lurking  holes, 
and  exposes  its  deformity  in  horror 
to  the  day  light.  Freedom  of  speech 
is  the  great  bulwark  of  liberty;  they 
prosper  and  die  together. 

"Power  is  like  fire;  it  warms, 
scorches,  or  destroys,  according  as 
it  is  watched,  provoked,  or  incens- 
ed. It  is  as  dangerous  as  useful. 
Its  only  just  rule  is  good  to  the 
people;  but,  because  it  is  apt  to 
break  its  bounds,  in  all  good  gov- 
ernments, even,  nothing  should  be 
left  to  chance,  or  the  humors  of 
men  in  authority.  There  is  no 
trusting  liberty  in  the  hands  of  men 
who  are  obeyed  by  great  armies. 

"Nations    are    then    free    when 
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their  magistrates  are  their  servants, 
and  then  slaves  when  their  magis- 
trates are  their  masters.  The  com- 
monwealth does  not  belong  to  them, 
but  they  belong  to  the  common- 
wealth. Tacitus  says,  'Power  with- 
out control  is  never  to  be  trusted/ 
Every  nation  has  most  to  fear  from 
its  own  magistrates,  because  almost 
all  nations  have  suffered  most  from 
their  own  magistrates.  I  have  read 
of  a  country,  who,  having  wildly 
grantad  their  magistrate  the  power 
of  raising  money  by  his  own  au- 
thority, in  case  of  great  necessity; 
every  case,  ever  afterwards,  was  a 
case  of  great  necessity,  and  his  ne- 
cessities multiplied  so  fast,  that  the 
whole  wealth  of  the  people  was  ab- 
sorbed, and  they  subjected  perma- 
nently to  despotic  power. 

"  All  just  government  is  of  such 
a  nature  that  the  institution  of  it 
does  not  take  away  the  natural  right 
of  man  to  be  free.  The  sacred  right 
of  right  to  liberty  remains,  then,  in 
all  civil  societies.  This  right  they 
can  never  lose  nor  give  away.'* 

"When  we  reflect  that  the  essays 
of  this  profound  thinker  and  ele- 
gant writer  were  written  forty  years 
before  our  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, we  cannot  persuade  ourselves 
that  they  were  not  familiar  to  Jef- 
ferson, and  the  other  men  of  cul- 
ture and  intellect  who  directed  the 
mind  of  the  Eevolution.  Indeed, 
there  were  a  large  number  of  books 
published  in  England,  during  the 
half  century  before  our  Eevolution, 
of  the  same  character.  But  the 
following  passage  from  Cato's  Let- 
ters is  a  pungent  rebuke  to  the  im- 
pudent jargon  of  the  present  hour 
^bo^t  loyalty: 

"No  good  prince  will  pretend 
that  there  is  any  loyalty  4ue  him 


further  than  he  himself  is  loyal  to 
the  law,  and  observant  of  his  peo- 
ple— the  makers  of  kings  and  laws. 
Bat  there  are  those  who  would 
create  a  sort  of  loyally  to  ministers, 
or  rulers,  and  make  everything 
which  they  do  not  like  an  offence 
against  their  masters." 

Read  this,  O,  ye  human  asses, 
who  are  at  the  present  time  bray- 
ing about  loyalty  in  this  country ! 
Loyalty  to  negroes  and  the  most  in- 
comprehensible set  of  scoundrels 
the  world  ever  saw.  Loyalty  is  now, 
as  it  ever  was,  but  another  name 
for  thieves  and  villains. 

Three  years  later  than  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  work  above  re- 
ferred to,  there  was  published  in 
Paris  (in  1740)  a  work  entitled 
"  The  Spirit  of  Nations,"  which,  in 
the  great  doctrines  of  liberty,  was 
far  ahead  of  the  popular  mind  of 
America  at  the  present  day.  The 
following  extracts  are  examples: 

"  The  natural  state  of  man  was 
liberty.  It  was  nature's  primeval 
gift.  For  a  long  time  Egypt,  sen- 
sible of  its  happiness,  persisted  in 
opposing  fixed  barriers  to  arbitrary 
power;  even  the  very  hours  of  each 
distinct  occupation  or  amusement 
for  the  king,  and  every  article  of 
the  royal  household  was  stated  by 
law.  Large  republics  were  formed 
on  the  coast  of  Africa;  among 
others,  Carthage;  the  spirit  of  ac- 
tivity which  is  more  natural  for  ma- 
ritime people,  could  not  for  a  long 
time  become  reconciled  to  arbitrary 
power.  The  first  states  were  very 
small,  being  often  no  more  than  a 
town  and  its  territories.  The  first 
men,  being  yet  full  of  the  ideas  of 
an  original  equality,  showed  a  re- 
luctance to  bow  the  neck  to  the 
yoke  of  power;  and  thus  every  tribe 
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and  every  colony  stood  upon  hav- 
ing its  own  laws  and  chiefs." 

The  early  inhabitants  of  the  world 
knew  nothing  of  despotism.  It  was 
the  growth  of  wealth  and  luxury 
which  introduced  the  curse,  of  ty- 
ranny to  the  human  race.  In  all 
ages,  and  among  all  nat  ons,  wealth 
has  been  the  bane  of  freedom. 
However  free  in  the  beginning, 
every  nation  has  put  off  the  simple 
vestments  of  liberty,  and  put  on 
the  purple  robes  of  despotism,  just 
as  fast  as  it  has  increased  in  the  di- 
rection of  wealth  and  its  attendant 
luxuries.  "Wealth,  great  and  need- 
less wealth,  is  the  devil  that  brought 
the  sin  of  despotism  into  our  world. 
In  the  most  stable  of  the  ancient 
republics  luxury  was  strictly  for- 
bidden as  introducing  an  inequality 
and  oppression,  destructive  of  virtues 
and  depriving  the  laws  of  their 
powers. 

But  again,  says  this  profound 
French  writer: 

"  The  republics  of  antiquity  have 
equaled  the  duration  of  monarchies 
■ — the  popular  ministry  being  never 
wholly  corrupted,  nor  does  the  ge- 
nius of  the  multitude  form  villains, 
much  less  reward  them  when  found 
to  be  such,  but  only  unknowingly 
cherishes  tyrants  in  its  bosom.  It 
must  be  owned  that  republics  na- 
turally produce  a  greater  number 
of  extraordinary  personages  than 
an  absolute  monarchy.  And  not 
less  spirited  is  the  love  of  liberty 
among  a  people,  who,  by  enjoy- 
ment, are  able  to  estimate  its  bene- 
£ts<      ****** 

"It  has  been  very  seldom  seen 
that  any  illustrious  republicans  have 
gone  about  to  subjugate  their  coun- 
try to  themselves  or  to  their  descen- 
dants— I  say  illustrious  republicans, 


for  the  oppressions  of  a  few  villains 
was  soon  brought  to  a  period,  and 
d^d  not  proceed  from  a  popular 
government.  The  return  of  repub- 
lican impressions  is  not  unlike  e^s- 
tic  springs,  which,  after  a  compres- 
sion, immediately  recover  them- 
selves.     ***** 

"  On  the  ruins  of  Phonicia,  Greece 
rrose,  copying  religion  and  science 
from  Egypt,  but  rejecting  its  gov- 
ernment. Here  we  may  date  the 
science  of  politics  and  the  laws  of 
nations.  The  Greeks  concluded 
leagues,  embassies,  made  alliances, 
established  the  federal  republic,  and 
thus  founded  the  laws  of  nations, 
which  were  afterwards  displayed  in 
all  the  majesty  of  the  Roman  peo- 
ple." 

But  it  is  to  Greece  that  the 
world  is  indebted  for  the  most  just 
ideas  of  liberty.  The  Greeks  were 
the  first  among  whom  non-clerical 
legislators  appeared.  Before  then 
the  world  was  governed  by  ancient 
usages,  and  after  the  seraglio  mode. 
The  ritual  government  prevailed 
universally.  But  the  Greeks  carried 
in  their  hearts  an  idea — and,  conse- 
quently, a  love — of  natural  liberty. 
They  spread  themselves  among  all 
nations  in  quest  of  sciences,  and  no 
sooner  were  they  formed  into  a  re- 
public than  they  freed  the  govern- 
ment from  the  servitude  of  rites, 
and  placed  it  under  the  protection 
of  the  civil  laws.  In  another  chap- 
ter, we  shall  show  that  the  greatest 
works  still  extant  on  government 
and  liberty  were  produced  in  Greece 
more  than  two  thousand  years  ago. 
Richard  Price,  D.D.,  who  was  one 
of  the  prot'oundest  English  divines 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  wrote  a 
work  entitled,  "  The  Excellency  of 
Free  Government,"  in  which  he  de« 
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fined  the  great  doctrines  of  Demo- 
cratic liberty  in  the  following  lan- 
guage: 

"  All  civil  government,  as  far  as 
it  can  be  denominated  free,  is  the 
creature  of  the  people.  It  origi- 
nates with  them.  It  is  conducted 
under  their  direction.  It  has  in 
view  nothing  but  their  happiness. 
All  its  different  forms  are  no  more 
than  so  many  different  modes  in 
which  they  choose  to  direct  their 
affairs,  and  to  secure  the  quiet  en- 
joyments of  their  rights.  In  every 
free  State  every  man  is  his  own  le- 
gislator. All  taxes  are  free  gifts  for 
public  services.  All  laws  are  par- 
ticular provisions  or  regulations  es- 
tablished by  common  consent  for 
gaining  protection  and  safety.  And 
all  magistrates  are  trustees  or  de- 
puties for  carrying  these  regulations 
into  execution.  From  hence  it  is 
obvious  that  civil  liberty,  in  the 
most  perfect  degree,  can  be  enjoyed 
only  in  small  States,  where  every 
member  is  capable  of  giving  his 
suffrage  in  person,  and  of  being 
chosen  into  public  offices.  When  a 
State  becomes  so  numerous,  or 
when  the  different  parts  of  it  are 
removed  to  such  distances  from 
each  other  as  to  render  this  imprac- 
ticable, a  diminution  of  liberty  ne- 
cessarily arises.  There  are,  how- 
ever, in  these  circumstances,  me- 
thods by  which  such  near  ap- 
proaches may  be  made  to  perfect 
liberty  as  shall  answer  all  the  pur- 
poses of  government,  and  at  the 
same  time  secure  every  right  of  hu- 
man nature.  They  may  entrust  the 
powers  of  legislation,  subject  to 
such  restrictions  as  they  shall  think 
necessary,  with  any  number  of  de- 
legates, and  whatever  may  be  done 


by  such  delegates,  within  the  limits 
of  their  tenets,  may  be  considered 
as  done  by  the  united  voice  and 
counsel  of  the  community.  *  * 
In  this  method  a  free  government 
may  be  established  in  the  largest 
State;  and  it  is  conceivable  that  by 
regulations  of  this  kind,  any  num- 
ber of  States  might  be  subjected  to 
a  scheme  of  government  that  would 
exclude  the  desolations  of  war,  and 
produce  universal  peace  and  order. 
It  would  bo  no  remedy  for  such 
evils,  however,  to  make  one  of  these 
States  supreme  over  the  rest,  and  to 
give  it  an  absolute  plenitude  of 
power  to  superintend  and  control 
them.  This  would  be  to  subject  all 
the  States  to  the  arbitrary  discre- 
tion of  one,  and  to  e&iablish  an 
ignominious  slavery,  not  possible 
long  to  be  endured.  Nor  is  it  pos- 
sible that  it  should  be  approved  by 
any  mind  that  has  not  lost  every 
idea  of  civil  liberty.  On  the  con- 
trary, let  every  State,  with  respect 
to  all  its  internal  concerns,  be  con- 
tinued independent  of  all  the  rest, 
and  let  a  general  confederacy  be 
formed  by  the  appointment  of  a, 
Senate,  consisting  of  representa- 
tives from  all  the  different  States. 
Let  this  Senate  possess  the  power 
of  managing  all  the  common  con- 
cerns of  the  United  States,  and  of 
judging  and  deciding  between  them 
as  a  common  arbiter,  or  umpire,  in 
all  disputes." 

We  have  not  space  for  a  longer 
extract  from  this  truly  great  writer 
on  civil  liberty.  None  will  say  that 
he  did  not  understand  the  precise 
theory  of  government  adopted  by 
our  forefathers  a  great  deal  better 
than  we  have  practiced  it,  and  a 
great  'deal  better   than  we  under- 
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stand  it  at  the  present  day.  We 
have  run  behind  as  much  in  our  in- 
telligence as  in  our  patriotism. 

The  following  extract  from  a 
speech  of  the  Hon.  Charles  Turner, 
member  of  Parliament,  in  1780, 
shows  that  he  was  far  ahead  of  the 
majority  of  American  politicians  of 
the  present  day  in  his  love  of  popu- 
lar liberty  : 

"  I  have  ever  opposed  the  inroads 
of  arbitrary  power.  Corruption  and 
tyranny  can  never  stand  against  the 
virtuous  efforts  of  a  free  people ;  be 
firm,  be  resolute  and  unanimous  ; 
assert  your  birth-right.  Annual 
parliaments,  and  equal  representa- 
tion, are  privileges  inherent  in  the 
Constitution  ;  but  if  you  do  not 
think  yourselves  free  with  obtaining 
that  object,  you  have  a  right  to  insist 
on  whflt  government  you  please.  Laws 
were  made  for  the  governed,  not  for 
the  governor  ;  and  all  government 
originates  with  the  people.  If  you 
chose  to  be  slaves,  you  may  submit 
to  an  unlimited  monarchy,  or  an 
oppressive  aristocracy  ;  if  you  wish 
to  be  free,  you  have  a  right  to  insist 
on  a  democracy,  or  you  have  a  right 
to  form  a  republic.  Don't  tell  me 
of  the  power  of  parliament,  or  the 
power  of  the  crown  ;  all  power  ori- 
ginates with  yourselves,  and  if  the 
crown  or  parliament  abuse  that  pow- 
er you  have  invested  them  with,  you 
have  the  right  to  re-assume  it ;  you 
are  the  lords  of  creation,  not  the 
slaves  of  power ;  you  are  the  mas- 
ters, and  we  are  only  your  servants, 
delegated  and  employed  by  you  to 
do  your  business.  While  I  am  free, 
you  never  shall  be  slaves*" 


Now,  this  speech  was  made  to  the 
people  of  England  almost  ten  years 
before  the  adoption  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States.  Con- 
trast the  spirit  and  the  sentiment 
even  with  the  most  Democratic 
speeches  in  Congress  in  these  days, 
and  how  poor  and  despicable  do  we 
appear  by  the  side  of  the  great 
statesmen  and  friends  of  liberty  in 
England  two-thirds  of  a  century 
ago!  In  these  chapters  we  have 
space  to  quote  only  a  few  of  the 
great  writers  on  government,  who, 
centuries  ago,  were  in  advance  of 
ourselves  at  the  present  time.  In 
relation  to  this  great  subject  of  lib- 
erty, we  are  certainly  a  receding 
wave.  Vie  are  following  the  exam- 
ple of  other  nations,  who,  from  a 
love  cf  liberty,  have  degenerated 
into  a  manhood-destroying  love  ot 
wealth  and  power.  And  who  does 
not  see  that  we  are  also  rapidly  ap- 
proaching the  doom  of  those  na- 
tions? The  only  salvation  of  our 
country  lies  in  tbe  hope  of  reviving 
the  perishing  love  of  liberty  in  the 
breasts  of  the  masses  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  "  Can  these  dry  bones 
live  ?"  Can  the  pampered  and  cow- 
ardly heart  of  avarice  be  regene- 
rated with  the  determined  and  des- 
perate resolve  to  have  freedom,  or 
give  death  to  the  tyrants  who  would 
destroy  it?  In  the  answer  to  that 
terrible  question  lies  the  whole  of 
our  future.  A  nation  of  specula- 
tors, time-servers,  policy-mongers, 
and  cowards,  never  remained  long 
free. 
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OEIGIN  OP  THE  SWISS  REPUBLIC. 


The  following  brief  history  of  the 
origin  of  the  Swiss  Republic  con- 
tains so  much  that  is  instructive  to 
us  at  this  precise  moment,  that  we 
hope  our  exchanges  will  copy  it,  in 
order  that  the  American  people  may 
be  once  more  reminded  of  the  right 
of  any  people  to  be  free  at  whatever 
cost  of  life  or  treasure  : 

"  The  present  inhabitants  of  Switz- 
erland are  descended  from  the  an- 
cient Helvetii,  who  were  subdued  by 
Julius  Caesar.  They  continued  lonof 
under  little  better  than  the  nominal 
dominion  of  the  Houses  of  Burgun- 
dy and  Austria,  till  the  beginning  of 
the  14th  century,  when  the  severity 
with  which  they  were  treated  by  the 
Austrian  governors  excited  a  gene- 
ral insurrection,  and  gave  rise  to 
what  is  now  called,  from  the  ancient 
name  of  the  country,  the  Helvetic 
confederacy. 

"  This  memorable  event  is  thus  re- 
lated :  Albert,  Emperor  of  Germany, 
having  in  vain  attempted  to  compel 
all  the  Switzers  to  submit  to  the  yoke 
of  the  House  of  Austria,  these  peo- 
ple were  so  cruelly  treated  that  they 
entered  into  a  confederacy,  in  order 
to  support  their  ancient  rights  and 
privileges.  Grisler,  the  Governor 
of  Uri,  in  order  to  discover  the  au- 
thors of  the  conspiracy,  ordered  that 
his  hat  should  be  fixed  on  the  top 
of  a  pole  in  the  market-place  of  Al- 
tof,  the  capital  of  that  province;  and 
all  those  who  passed  by  it  were 
obliged,  on  pain   of  death,   to  pay 


obeisance  to  it,  as  if  to  the  Governor 
himself. 

"  William  Tell,  a  man  of  influence 
in  his  country,  disdaining  the  mark 
of  vassalage  and  slavery,  refused  to 
obey  the  tyrant's  order;  upon  which 
the  latter  caused  him  to  be  arrested, 
and  condemned  him  to  shoot  an  ap- 
ple from  the  head  of  his  only  son, 
who  was  about  five  years  old.  Tell 
answered  that  he  would  rather  suffer 
death  himself  than  risk  the  safety 
of  his  son.  The  tyrant  declared 
that  he  would  hang  them  both  if  he 
did  not  instantly  obey.  Thus  com- 
pelled, Tell  reluctantly  took  his  bow, 
and  from  the  head  of  his  son,  who 
was  tied  to  a  tree,  he  shot  away  the 
apple,  to  the  admiration  of  all  the 
spectators.  The  Governor,  perceiv- 
ing that  he  had  a  second  arrow,  de- 
manded what  he  intended  to  do 
with  it,  assuring  him  at  the  same 
time  of  his  full  pardon  if  he  would 
disclose  the  truth — '  To  pierce  thy 
heart,'  replied  Tell,  c  if  I  had  been 
so  unfortunate  as  to  kill  my  son/ 

"  Grisler,  basely  violating  his  pro- 
mise, loaded  him  with  chains,  and 
made  him  embark  with  him  on  board 
a  vessel  that  was  to  cross  Lake  Uri, 
in  order  to  confine  him  in  a  dun- 
geon in  one  of  his  castles ;  but  a 
dreadful  tempest  arising,  th©  Gov- 
ernor found  that  Tell's  assistance 
was  necessary  to  save  himself  and 
his  crew.  He  therefore  ordered  his 
fetters  to  be  taken  off;  and  Tell, 
having  steered  the  vessel  with  safe- 
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ty  towards  a  landing  place  with 
which  he  was  well  acquainted,  threw 
himself  into  the  water  with  his  bow, 
and  fled  to  the  mountain.  He  there 
waited  in  a  place  that  Grisler  was 
obliged  to  pass,  and  shot  him  in  the 
heart  with  his  remaining  arrow. 
The  brave  Switzer  then  hastened  to 
announce  the  death  of  the  tyrant, 
and  their  consequent  deliverance, 
to  the  confederates  ;  and  putting 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  multitude 
of  his  gallant  countrymen,  he  took 
all  the  fortresses,  and  made  the  Go- 
vernors prisoners. 

"  Such  is  the  celebrated  history 
of  the  commencement  of  Swiss  lib- 
erty, which  some  of  the  greatest 
painters  have  selected  as  a  favorite 
subject.  It  must  not  be  concealed, 
however,  that  some  historians  affect 
to  call  in  question  the  circumstance 
of  the  apple  ;  while  others,  on  the 
contrary,  have  implicitly  received  it. 
But,  not  to  investigate  this  subject 
further,  all  historians  are  agreed 
that  William  Tell  was  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  authors  of  this 
glorious  revolution  ;  Grisler  was 
unquestionably  killed  by  him  with 
an  arrow.  He  entered  into  an  asso- 
ciation with  Werner  Stouffacher, 
Walter  Furst,  and  Arnold  de  Melc- 
tal,  whose  father  had  been  deprived 
of  his  sight  by  the  inhuman  mon- 
ster. The  plan  of  this  revolution 
was  formed  on  the  14th  of  Novem- 
qer,  1307.  The  Emperor  Albert, 
who  would  have  treated  these  illus- 
trious men  as  rebels,  was  prevented 
by  his  death.  The  Archduke  Leo- 
pold marched  into  their  country 
with  an  army  of  20,000  men. 

"  With  a  force  not  exceeding  500 
the  brave  Switzers  waited  for  tho 
main  body  of  the  Austrian  army  in 
the  defiles  of  Morgate.     More  for- 


tunate than  Leonidas  and  his  Lace- 
demonians, they  put  the  invaders  to 
flight  by  rolling  down  great  stones 
from  the  tops  of  the  mountains. 
Other  bodies  of  the  Austrian  army 
were  defeated  at  the  same  time,  by 
a  number  of  Switzers  equally  small. 
This  victory  having  been  gained  in 
the  Canton  of  Schweitu,  the  other 
two  Cantonb  gave  this  name  to  the 
confederacy,  into  which  by  degrees 
other  Cantons  entered. 

"Berne,  which  is  to  Switzerland 
what  Amsterdam  is  to  Holland,  did 
not  accede  to  this  alliance  till  the 
year  7352  ;  and  it  was  not  till  1513 
that  the  small  district  of  Appenzel 
united  to  the  other  Cantons,  and 
completed  the  number  of  thirteen. 
No  people  ever  fought  longer  nor 
better  for  their  liberty.  They  gain- 
ed more  than  sixty  combats  against 
the  Austrians,  and  it  is  believed  will 
long  preserve  their  independence. 
A  country,  which  is  not  too  expen- 
sive, nor  too  opulent,  and  where  the 
laws  breathe  a  spirit  of  mildness, 
must  necessarily  be  free. 

"This  revolution  in  the  govern- 
ment produced  another  in  the  aspect 
of  the  country.  A  barren  soil,  ne- 
glected under  the  dominion  of  ty- 
rants, became  at  length  the  scene  of 
cultivation.  Vineyards  were  plant- 
ed on  rocky  mountains,  and  savage 
tracts,  cleared  and  tilled  by  the  hands 
of  freemen,  became  the  fertile  abode 
of  peace  and  plenty. 

"  The  Thirteen  Cantons,  as  they 
now  stand  in  point  of  precedency, 
are  : — 1.  Zurick  ;  2.  Berne ;  3.  Lu- 
cerne; 4  Ury;  5.  Schweitz;  6.  Un- 
derwalden  ;  7.  Zug  ;  8.  Glacis  ;  9. 
Bazil ;  10.  Fribourg  ;  11.  Soleure  ; 
12.  Schaffhausen,  and  13.  Appenzel. 
The  contest  between  the  Helvetic 
States  and  the   House  of  Austria, 
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lasted  for  no  less  a  period  than  three 
hundred  and  fifty  years !  It  ended 
in  the  acknowledged  independence 
of  the  former." 

How  the  heart  fires  at  the  proud 
thought  of  a  struggle  for  freedom 
lasting  for  three  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ?  And  yet  we  have  men  here 
in  the  North,  and,  alas!  in  the 
South  too,  who  tell  us  that  it  is  vain 
to  struggle  any  longer  against  the 
despotism  of  the  Mongrel  party  in 
this  country.  They  admit  that  the 
anti-negro  party  is  in  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  numbers,   and  yet 


they  say  "we  cannot  help  ourselves 
because  the  party  in  power  has  so 
arranged  all  things  as  to  retain  it." 
Eetain  it!  never!  not  with  heads 
on  their  shoulders,  unless  we  are 
the  poorest  devils  the  world  ever 
saw!  Sooner  let  the  people  be 
taught  to  worship  the  arrow  of  a 
Tell  as  a  god,  than,  counsel  them  to 
submit  to  the  despotism  of  the  ne- 
gro Congress,  or  to  the  military  rule 
of  a  drunken  general!  Dogs  will 
submit ;  but  men  will  fight  forever, 
sooner  than  submit  to  such  despot- 
ism. 


LOVE  VINE. 


[BY  BELL-DE-NUIT.] 


In  a  sunny  nook  I've  a  wond'rous  vine, 
First  two  peeping  leaves,  then  height  of  a  tree  ; 

How  the  tendrils  cling  and  branches  twine, 
While  blushing  flowers  thrill  to  th'  am'rous  bee ! 

The  purple  clusters  sway  heavy  the  stem — 
O,  Priestess,  the  first  fruits  bring  I  unto  thee ! 

Are  the  fruits  to  thee  what  thou  art  to  them, 
Eor  smile  of  the  priestess  gives  life  to  the  tree  I 

This  vine  enchanted  will  ever  be  young, 

Not  a  flower  shall  fade  while  years  shall  flee ! 

Each  leafy  mouth  has  a  musical  tongue, 
They'll  chaunt  evermore,  "Love,  love  for  thee!" 


Petersburg,  Vol. 
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DEAD  UNDER  THE  ROSES. 
A  NOVEL. 

BY    MISS    NELLIE   MARSHALL, 
Authoress  of  "Eleanor  Moreton,"  "  Electra,"  &c. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

When  the  busy  day  began,  it 
found  Clive  Maybury  calm  and 
composed;  the  lines  of  grief  and 
thought  were  deeply  marked  on  his 
noble  face,  but  the  whirlwind  and 
the  storm  of  passion  had  passed. 
He  had  scarcely  completed  his  toi- 
let before  breakfast  was  announced 
to  him;  and,  going  to  the  breakfast 
room,  he  found  the  family  already 
convened  there. 

"Good  morning  to  everybody," 
he  said,  with  a  faint  attempt  at 
cheerfulness,  which  belied  the  ex- 
pression of  his  haggard  face  and 
heavy  eyes. 

"  You  are  late  this  morning,  Mr. 
Maybury,"  said  Ethel. 

"Yes;  I  did  not  retire  until  day 
was  dawning." 

"And  I  do  believe  you  are  ill. 
Don't  he  look  so  to  you,  Ion  ?  He 
does  to  me,"  exclaimed  the  young 
girl,  earnestly  gazing  at  him. 

"  I  do  not  observe  any  signs  of 
indisposition  about  him.  He  ap- 
pears as  he  usually  does  to  me." 

Ion  lifted  her  eyes,  and  coldly 
met  the  glance  of  reproach  which 
he  cast  upon  her. 


"Shall  I  send  you  coffee,  Mr, 
Maybury  ?"  she  asked  quietly. 

"If  you  please,"  he  said,  and 
turned  his  eyes  away  from  her  cold, 
serene  face. 

Conversation  somehow  flagged 
that  pleasant  morning,  and  a  dull 
weight  seemed  dragging  down 
everybody's   spirits. 

Clive  was  the  first  to  break  a  si- 
lence which  was  disturbed  only  by 
the  tinkle  of  silver  and  china  and 
glass,  as  the  family  prosecuted  their 
morning  meal. 

"  I  wonder  when  I  will  ag-ain  act 
thus,  at  my  own  table,  with  my 
friends  about  me,  and  my  wife  my 
vis-a-vis  ?"  he  said,  suddenly  setting 
his  dainty  coffee  cup  in  its  equally 
dainty  saucer. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  asked  a 
half-dozen  voices  at  once,  as  all 
eyes  turned  towards  him. 

"A  wise  man — I  don't  know  who 
— once  said  that  a  man  seldom  re- 
sisted the  temptation  to  talk  of 
himself,  but  I  am  going  to  refute 
that  maxim  for  once — I  can  simply 
say  I  am  called  away  on  unavoid- 
ably important  business,"  replied 
Clive,  leaning  back  in  his  chair,  and 
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glancing  around  him,  with  an  amus- 
ed smile,  at  the  earnest  faces  turned 
towards  him. 

"When  do  you  leave?"  asked 
Eichard  Zane. 

"This  very  day." 

"  0,  Mr.  Maybury,  I  am  so  sorry  !" 
exclaimed  Ethel.  "What  will  we 
do  without  you  ?" 

"  You  forget,  Ethel,  that  we  leave 
one  day  this  week  ourselves.  Mr. 
Maybury,  do  wait  and  go  with  us  !'' 
Buby  said  quietly. 

"  It  would  be  impossible  for  me, 
Miss  Clare,  to  do  so.  My  business 
will  admit  of  no  delay." 

"  How  Ion  will  miss  you  !"  chim- 
ed in  Ethel's  girlish  voice  again; 
"she  will  be  all  alone.  La  Foret 
will  be  lonely  then,  indeed." 

"  The  soul  which  can  hold  com- 
munion with  nature  can  never  feel 
alone!"  replied  Ion;  "I  can  say 
with  Zara,  the  Persian  soothsayer, 
cYou  do  not  understand  the  word 
alone.'  I  You  do  not  know  what  it  is 
to  be  so.  To  be  alone  is  to  have  no 
kindred  in  this  breathing  world— 
to  have  the  fountains  of  affection 
rushing  back  upon  your  own  heart, 
and  pressing  upward  toward  your 
brain;  it  is  to  have  no  living  soul 
with  whom  you  can  hold  commu- 
nion— no  worshipper  of  your  own 
faith — this  is  to  he  alone.  Now  I  am 
different — and  yet ! — no !  I  am 
never  alone  either.  Ethel,  should 
all  the  household  depart  I  would 
not  be  lonely;  for  my  heart  would 
be  filled  with  the  guests  of  memory; 
their  smiles,  glances,  voices  always 
haunt  me.     I  am  never  alone." 

"  But  when  it  is  raining,  and  you 
can't  go  out — what  then  ?"  asked 
Ethel  archly;  "you  will  be  lonely 
when  you  hear  the  raindrops  on  the 
roof,  and  see  the  falling  shadows  of 


evening  clouding  everything  with 
gloom,  won't  you  ?" 

"  No;"  Ion  smiled;  "  for  my  heart 
and  its  guests  would  then  sit  in  the 
pleasant  fire-light,  and  hold  a  feast. 
The  slumbrous  sense  of  seclusion 
is  very  pleasant  at  times." 

Though  her  lips  were  smiling, 
and  her  words  sweet  and  liquid  as 
honey,  Clive  knew  that  they  were 
mixed  with  gall  for  him.  She  wish- 
ed to  convince  him  of  her  indiffer- 
ence, and  she  succeeded.  He  had 
intended  assuring  her  once  more  of 
his  love  for  her,  but  now  the  gale 
of  passion  was  desolating  his  heart, 
and 

"  On  the  beetling  tower  of  pride 

The  fluttering  flags  were  multiplied." 

He  would  go  away  silently;  he 
would  never  harass  her  again,  and 
the  day  might  come  when  he  was 
far  away,  never  more  to  meet  her, 
never  more  to  hear  the  sound  of  her 
voice,  when  seeing  her  faded  beau- 
ty, and  realizing  the  desolation  of  a 
loveless  life,  she  would  say:  "O,  for 
that  true  heart  I  trampled  in  the 
dust  of  humility  ages  ago !"  Yes, 
for  this  he  would  wait.  But,  sud- 
denly lifting  his  eyes,  he  met  her 
gaze  with  something  hopelessly  sad 
and  tender  in  their  depths,  and  his 
heart  leaped  to  his  throat,  and  he 
murmured,  inaudibly: 

"  Catch  not  my  breath,  O,  clamorous  heart, 
Let  not  my  tongue  be  a  thrall  to  my  eye, 

For  I  must  tell  her  before  we  part; 
I  must  tell  her,  or  die  !" 

O,  if  she  would  but  taste  one-half 
of  the  griefs  that  wrung  his  soul, 
she  would  not  talk  thus  coldly. 
Unpitied  passion,  unsuccessful  love, 
planted  daggers  in  his  heart,  and 
aggravated  both  himself  and  her. 
But,  while  he  resolved  to  tell  her 
again  of  all  he  felt,  to  confess  the 
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struggle  between  his  pride  and  his 
conscience,  he  felt,  intuitively,  that 
he  might  as  well 

"Court  the  pale,  trembling  vestal 
"When  she  beholds  the  holy  flame  expir- 
ing," 

as  expect  to  melt  the  heart  he  had 
frozen;  he  felt  she  was  his  enemy — 
a  la  mort — that  she  was  wrapt  in 
amarithoid,  as  in  a  mantle,  and  that 
the  dark  folds  would  never  fall 
away  from  her  sweet  beauty  for 
him! 

Richard  Zane's  voice  roused  him. 

"Indeed,  Maybury,  I  am  sorry 
you  intend  to  desert  us !  Why  not 
wait  a  day  or  so,  as  Ruby  says? 
Here  we  have  been  planning  all 
'  sorts'  of  nice  amusements  for  the 
next  forty-eight  hours,  and,  like  a 
marplot,  you  dash  everything  to 
pieces." 

"  I  am  sorry,  Dick,  especially  so, 
that  such  an  unenviable  character 
as  a  marplot  has  been  given  me, 
but,  indeed,  business  compels  me 
to  leave  La  Foret  this  very  day — an 
hour  hence,"  replied  Mr.  Maybury 
earnestly. 

"  Can  nothing  induce  you  to 
abandon  the  determination  ?"  asked 
Mr.  Dana.  "I  do  not  think  you 
have  half  an  idea  how  necessary 
you  are  to  the  happiness  and  enjoy- 
ment  of  those  surrounding  you." 

Clive  flashed  a  glance  at  Ion,  but 
her  pale  face  was  unmoved  by  a 
single  emotion,  and  her  mouth, 

"In  steady  sweetness  set," 

was  shadowed  by  just  the  faintest 
imaginable  expression  of  scorn  at 
the  protestations  going  on  about 
her. 

"  Dear  Mrs.  Maybury,  do  try  the 
effect  of  your  influence  upon  him," 


cried  Ruby  Clare,  "  perhaps  you  can 
persuade  him  to  remain." 

Ion  caught  the  stress  on  the  per- 
sonal pronoun,  and,  gazing  at  the 
beauty  with  level,  fronting  eyes,  she 
replied : 

"Miss  Clare  will  doubtless  find 
her  own  influence  equally  poten- 
tial." 

Such  hauteur — a  hauteur  which 
never  knew  relaxing — chilled  even 
Ruby's  bold  assumption,  and  she 
was  silent. 

"  How  long  will  you  be  gone,  Mr. 
Maybury? — if  you  will  pardon  my 
curiosity — "  asked  Ethel;  and  Clive 
replied  gravely,  as  he  rose  from  the 
table  and  nonchalantly  swung  his 
napkin  over  the  back  of  his  chair: 

"My  stay  will  be  indefinite;  but 
I  hope  yet  to  return  to  La  Foret, 
and  that  the  same  genial  faces, 
smiling  me  adieus,  will  smile  me 
welcome." 

Again  his  eyes  met  Ion's  fixed 
fully  on  him;  the  light  in  her  own 
never  wavered,  and  his  glance  fell 
before  them. 

After  they  adjourned  to  the  par- 
lor, watching  his  opportunity  to 
speak  to  Ion,  Clive  stepped  up  be- 
hind the  arm-chair  in  which  she 
had  seated  herself,  and,  bending 
over  her,  asked: 

"Are  we  not  to  meet  again  in 
private  before  I  go  ?  It  is  fully 
time  I  was  off  for  Eminence  now." 

She  raised  her  eyes  with  languid 
indifference : 

"  In  private  ?  I  thought  you  had 
decided  upon  everything  last  night. 
Did  you  not?" 

Clive  bit  his  lip  in  painful  cha- 
grin. 

"  Not  exactly  everything." 

"  Well,  can't  you  tell  me  here  ?" 
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"  I  would  prefer  speaking  in  pri- 
vate." 

« oh  r 

Ion  rose  and  turned  towards  the 
library,  excusing  herself  from  her 
guests  as  she  did  so. 

Now,  this  library  was  divided 
from  the  parlor  by  glass  doors,  and 
their  varying  emotions  could  be  as 
easily  discerned  by  their  guests  as 
if  they  had  not  retired  from  the 
circle.  Olive  knew  this.  He  knew 
Ion  intended  it  so,  too.  He  passed 
no  comment,  however.  She  stood 
leaning  in  a  haughty  attitude 
against  an  ebony  escritoire,  which 
contained  her  husband's  private  pa- 
pers. Her  gesture  as  he  approach- 
ed her  seemed  to  say:  "Let  this 
interview  terminate  as  quickly  as 
possible."  He  noticed  this,  too,  and 
determined  to  act  on  it. 

"Madam,"  he  said,  with  an  al- 
most imperceptible  quiver  upon  his 
lip,  "I  presume  it  is  just  as  well 
that  you  should  be  conversant  with 
the  route  I  intend  taking;  not  that 
I  suppose  you  entertain  any  par- 
ticular interest  regarding  my  move- 
ments, but  a  knowledge  of  them 
would  save  you  from  a  host  of  an- 
noying questions  from  my  friends, 
and  a  great  many  surmises  regard- 
ing our  private  affairs,  from  which 
I  would  still  preserve  you." 

Ion  bowed,  but  failed  to  advance 
a  single  inquiry.  As  men  beneath 
some  load  of  grief,  or  unexpected 
joy,  will  stand  dumb,  finding  no 
words  which  will  give  relief  to  the 
surcharged  heart,  so  stood  Olive 
now;  then  gathering  strength,  he 
continued,  hastily: 

"  I  shall  go  from  here  direct  to 
Louisville — from*  thence  to  New 
York  city.  From  that  point  I  shall 
write    you    as    regards  my  future 


movements.  I  may  sail  for  Europe 
— I  may  go  to  Africa,  South  Ame- 
rica, Australia — I  don't  know  where 
yet — am  undecided;  but  of  one 
thing  I  am  assured,  and  I  wish 
you  to  be  the  same*' — here  he  laid 
his  hand  heavily  on  her  arm,  and 
looked  earnestly  in  her  face — "  I 
shall  never  return  to  La  Foret  until 
you  summon  me  bach.  If  that  sum- 
mons should  never  come,  our  final 
parting  will  take  place  half  an  hour 
hence." 

"I  suppose  it  is  well  to  under- 
stand one  another,"  she  said. 

"  Yes." 

"  Well,  I  will  never  summon  you 
back.  "We  will  drift  apart.  God 
grant  that  we  may  learn  to  for- 
get." 

As  she  spoke,  Olive's  head  bowed, 
as  the  wet  acacia  trees  bow  to  the 
wind. 

"  Is  this  all  ?"  he  asked  hoarsely. 

"This  is  all,"  Ion  said,  in  icy 
tones  that  froze  the  blood  around 
his  heart. 

There  they  stood,  face  to  face — 
neither  speaking — both  gazing  full 
in  each  other's  eyes.  Then  Ion 
■k  wheeled  lightly  round,  and,  with  a 
graceful,  gliding  motion,  returned 
to  her  guests,  saying  gaily,  as  she 
entered  the  room: 

"  A  proposition,  and  then  a  vote. 
Mr.  Maybury  rides  in  half  an  hour 
for  Eminence  to  meet  the  afternoon 
train.     Shall  we  ride  with  him  ?" 

"O,  charming,  delightful,"  they 
all  cried,  in  a  breath. 

"Then  we  must  separate  imme- 
diately, for  he  has  no  time  to  lose." 

No  sooner  said  than  carried  into 
effect,  and,  in  a  moment  more,  the 
parlor  was  silent,  save  for  the  la- 
bored breathing  of  a  tail,  magnifi- 
cent form  leaning  heavily  on  tho 
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grand  Steinway  that  stood  near  the 
library  doors.  He  leant  there  like 
a  man  in  a  trance, 

"Who  hears  his  own  funeral  talked  of  by 

his  friends, 
And  cannot  speak,  nor  move,  nor  make  a 

sign, 
But  lies  and  dreads  his  doom." 

His  vows  of  love  and  tenderness 
had  fallen  as  profitless  on  Ion's  ears 
as  water  in  a  sieve.  O,  the  bitter- 
ness and  pain  of  his  proud  heart ! 
O,  how  was  that  cold  woman  aveng- 
ed for  the1  scorn  he  had  heaped 
upon  her  that  never-to-be-forgotten 
night,  when  she  first  stepped  under 
the  shadow  of  his  home,  and  was 
called  his  wife ! — O,  the  storms  that 
had  swept  his  life  since  then  ! — O, 
the  mirage  dreams  that  had  faded 
into  mists  of  quenchless  tears  ! — O, 
this  eternal  sorrow  which  lay  on 
him  like  a  blight.  His  passion  for 
Ruby  Clare  was  unto  it, 

"As  moonlight  unto  sunlight,  and  as  water 
nnto  wine." 

Ah!  well  might  she  say,  "God 
grant  we  may  learn  to  forget !"  She 
knew  that  this  could  never  be. 
True,  they  would  drift  apart — true, 
life's  current  for  thorn  would  never 
blend  aoain — true,  passion  and 
pride  had  murdered  love! — true, 
their  hearts  would  outlive  the  pain 
of  the  parting — but  forget  ?  Never  ! 
The  invisible  cords  of  memory 
would  bind  them  together  forever  ; 
there  was  nothing  the  future  could 
give  them  equal  to  what  they  had 
lost  in  the  past.  No,  no,  no,  they 
could  never  forget.  The  long,  dreary, 
uncertain  years,  weighty  with  un- 
speakable sadness,  could  only  weave 
up  their  lengths,  without  sunshine 
in  their  warp  and  woof. 

God  grant  they  would  never  for- 


get !  Aye,  he  wished  it,  with  all  the 
fervor  and  passion  of  his  southern 
blood,  for  if.  she  could  only  remem- 
ber him,  she  would  learn  to  regret 
him. 

Aye,  this  one  hope  was  his  beacon 
now — this  one  hope,  to  his  anxious, 
tried,  and  tempted  soul,  tossing  to 
and  fro  on  life's  troublesome  wave, 
was  his  anchor — this  one  hope  was 
his  faith — and  he  c.ung  to  it,  in  the 
flow  of  the  restless  tide  of  sorrow, 
as  a  mariner  at  sea  clings  to  a  float- 
ing spar,  when  his  ship  drifts  from 
him  a  desolate,  irretrievable  wreck, 
and  this  spar  alone  lifts  him  up  from 
the  enchanting  sound  of  the  mer- 
maids' golden  harps  under  the 
green  mantle  of  the  sea. 

She  would  remember  him ! 

This  was  all,  yet  to  his  heart,  r-ent 
and  bleeding,  this  was  priceless. 

An  outcast — a  wanderer  from  his 
home — a  man  whose  hope  of  mercy 
was  gone — whose  sands  of  life  were 
drifting  swiftly  to  the  sea,  to  meet 
the  incoming  tide,  had  but  this 
shield  between  him  and  utter  des- 
pair. 

She  would  remember  him  ! 

As  he  leant  there,  thinking  thus, 
a  soft  hand  rested  on  his  dark  hair, 
and  a  voice  whispered  in  his  ear 

"  Clive,  my  darling — " 

"  Ruby  ?" 

"Yes — I've  but  one  moment. 
They  are  coming.  O,  God,  Clive,  if 
you  ever  loved  me,  wait  in  Louis- 
ville for  me  !  I  must  see  you  I  O, 
you  will  wait — you  ivill  ?" 

He  gazed  at  her  as  one  bereft  for 
a  moment,  then  answered,  broken- 
ly, "Yes,  yes,  I'll  wait." 

"  Darling !  as  a  pledge,  kiss  me. 
Close !  quick !" 

And  as  footsteps  sounded  along 
the  hall,  he  caught  her  in  his  arms 
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and  kissed  her  passionately,  as  Fati- 
ma  was  kissed,  when  she  said  : 

"  O,  love  !  0,  fire  !  once  he  drew 

With  one  long  kiss  my  whole  soul  through 

My  lips,  as  sunlight  drinketh  dew. " 

Then  the  party  entered,  and  daz- 
zled and  bewildered,  Clive  passed 
along  with  them  out  upon  the  ter- 
race where  they  were  to  mount  their 
horses.  And  under  the  shadow  of 
that  rooftree  he  never  passed  again . 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

When  the  party  reached  the  ter- 
race, where  ostlers  stood  holding 
the  horses,  Clive  assisted  Ruby  Clare 
to  her  saddle,  and  then  turned  to 
look  at  Ion,  and  he  thought  he  had 
never  seen  her  when  her  beauty 
was  more  advantageously  displayed. 
Her  dark  green  riding  habit  fitted 
her  elegant  form  exquisitely  ;  and 
the  sable  plumes  that  waved  above 
her  snowy  brow  only  enhanced  its 
whiteness.  Her  full  skirt  was  gath- 
ered up ,  and  hung  over  her  arm,  ex- 
posing thus  one  dainty  foot,  cased 
in  its  handsome  bronze  riding-boot; 
her  other  hand  carelessly  grasped 
the  pommel  of  the  saddle.  She  was 
in  earnest  conversation  with  Ricliard 
Zane,  and  utterly  unconscious  of  the 
scrutiny  to  which  she  was  subject- 
ed ;  but  there  is  an  irresistible  mag- 
netism in  an  earnest  gaze,  and  Ion, 
under  the  influence  of  her  husband's 
tranced  attention,  turned  and  slowly 
lifted  her  eyes,  with  full,  steady 
glance  to  his.  A  moment  later,  and 
her  foot  was  in  Richard  Zane's 
hand,  and  rising  with  a  graceful 
bound  she  seated  herself  firmly  in 
the  saddle,  and  caught  the  gay, 
scarlet  silken  reins  in  her  steady 
grasp,  and  sat  waiting  for  the  sig- 
nal for  departure  from  some  one  of 
the  party.     Clive  was  the   last  to 


mount,  and  then  putting  whip  and 
spur  to  their  horses,  they  moved 
away  from  La  Foret,  the  men  sit- 
ting like  centaurs  in  their  saddles, 
the  ladies  graceful,  pliant,  erect. 
Especially  Ion  rode  with  remarka- 
ble ease.  Her  horse  was  mettle- 
some, and  required  all  her  attention. 
"With  her  hand  low,  her  head  a  lit- 
tle forward,  her  back  well  curved 
in,  she  sat  firmly  down  in  her  saddle, 
giving  the  horse  just  that  amount 
of  movement  that  assisted  him,  and 
nothing  more.  Admiring  eyes  fol- 
lowed her,  but  she  was  as  calm  and 
cold,  and  utterly  indifferent  to  it  all 
as  must  have  been  one  of  Kata's 
Virgins  to  the  sough  of  the  wind, 
while  she  stood  interpreter  between 
the  gods  and  men.  Richard  Zane 
rode  silently  at  her  side  ;  Ethel  and 
Mr.  Dana  followed  at  a  slower  pace, 
and  still  beyond  were  Clive  and  Ru- 
by. For  once,  the  badinage  was  si- 
lenced on  Ruby's  lips,  and  Clive's 
sombre  face  did  not  invite  her  to 
conversation.  His  eyes  were  drink- 
ing in  the  scenery  about  him,  as  fair 
Damascus,  amid  her  shade  trees  and 
musky  roses,  drinks  in  the  cool  and 
sparkling  beauty  of  the  waters  that 
lave  her  gardens  of  Paradise.  Now 
and  then  he  would  catch  the  keen 
twinkle  of  Drennon  Creek — now  he 
would  rivit  his  gaze  on  the  ever 
shifting  play  of  gleams  and  glooms 
on  the  distant  hills  and  wolds, 
where  the  dusky  shade  of  cedar 
plume's,  and  the  flashes  of  autumn 
colors  and  clear  green  varied  the 
landscape  with  rainbow  brightness. 
Then  the  garnet  berries  of  the  su- 
mac, mingled  with  the  faded  blos- 
soms of  the  golden  rod,  would  cause 
him  to  bend  his  face  to  their  cluster- 
ing boughs  in  the  rail  fence  corners, 
as  he  rode  past.    The  orchards,  rich 
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-with  their  wealth  of  yellow  pippins 
and  bronze  russets,   and  the  dusty 
grapes,  full  and  purple  in  the  vine- 
yards ;  the  blue  sky,  and  the  shrill 
"  caw"  of  the  crows,  circling  in  the 
air — all  bound    him    in   a   sort   of 
tranced  silence,   and  rendered  him 
oblivious  to  the  fair  rider's  presence 
so  near  him.     These  glories  and  au- 
tumnal pomps  in  this  land  of  semi- 
tropic  beauty  he  would   never   see 
and    enjoy    again.     He    might    go 
where  the  cross  burned  in  far  sou- 
thern skies — he  might  go  where  it 
was    golden   summer   all   the   year 
through  —  where    humming     birds 
might  forever  hang  entranced  above 
woodbine  flowers  and  and  lily  bells, 
and  where  jassmine  flowers  starred 
,  the    shadow     of    lustrous    verdant 
leaves,  through  the  dusky  eves  and 
dewy  morns — he  might  gather  about 
him  all  the  radiant  things  of  earth — 
he  might  yield  to  circean  spells  ;  but 
still  he  knew  that  he  would  forever 
hear  through  the  distance  the  spirit 
voices  sighing  amid  the  dark-belted 
woods  of  La  Foret — he  would  still 
hear  the  voice  of  his  heart,  telling 
him  how  the  moon  hung  her  cres- 
cent of  silver   in   blue   and  beamy 
ether,  as  on   the   night — (ah!  how 
his  blood  leaped  and  burned  as  he 
recalled  it!) — when  he  clasped  her 
in  his  arms — 

"  Drunk  with  rapture, 
As  a  Baccham  god  with  the  crushed  grapes 
of  Sicily," 

and  hcv  the  dew  lay  on  the  bush- 
green  grasses,  and  the  dark  woods, 
when  he  stood  beside  the  window 
and  leaned  out  to  catch  "  the  tear- 
ful glimmer  of  the  languid  dawn," 
and  breathed  the  breath  of  the  flow- 
ers hidden  under  the  sheen  of  ver- 
dant leaves ! — on  the  morning  when 
she  told  him  that  their  lives  were 


"two!"     And  now,   gazing  on  the 
beauty  of  the  home  he  would  never 
greet  again,  came  the  sad  thought 
that   would   haunt   him   in  foreign 
lands.     Through  the   long  quiet,  or 
restive  lapse  of  years,  they  would 
never  meet  again !     His  sweet,  star- 
lit dreams  had  faded  all,   and  now, 
cowering  before  the  sphinx-like  eyes 
of  his  Fate,  he  would  only  stand  at 
the  "  outer  gate,"  and  wait  to  re- 
ceive the  full  measure  of  bit'erness 
which  the  future  held  for  him.    She 
had  said  she  would  never  summon 
him  back — and  God  grant  that,  drift- 
ed apart,  they  might  learn  to  for- 
get !     No,  no,  no,  he  cou.d  never  for- 
get.    Though  the  years  rolled  on  in 
desolate    despair — though     deserts 
stretched  their  wastes — though  deep 
seas  rolled  between  them,  his  heart 
would  still  turn  to  that  one  sweet 
face  which  had  grown  to  be  more 
than    all   the   world   to    him — and 
though  divided,  he  could  still  recall 
her  voice— still  dream  of  her  hand 
nesting  in  his — and  again  he  could 
live  over  the  passion  and  love  which 
the  golden  stars  had  watched  from 
the  r    sky    thrones.     Nothing,   no- 
thing could  dim   the   glory  of  that 
night,  the  memory  of  which  rifted 
the   darkness   of    all   his  hopeless, 
desolate  future !     The  distance  was 
rapidly  compassed.     Again  the  sun- 
set burned  in  red  and  gold,  as  they 
rode  into  Eminence,  and  the  shrill 
shriek  of  the  engine  told  them  they 
had  but  just  arrived  in  time  to  catch 
the  "  down  train"  to  Louisville,  and 
ten  minutes  later  they  would  have 
missed  it  altogether. 

The  party  did  not  dismount,  but 
waited  on  their  horses  to  see  Clive 
depart,  intending,  without  halting, 
to  ride  back  to  La  Foret  through 
the  night,  taking  time  only  to  break- 
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fast  at  New  Castle.  Ethel  bent  from 
her  saddle-bow  and  kissed  Clive 
"good-bye,"  with  the  naive  abandon 
of  a  child. 

"O,  Mr.  Maybury,  I  wish  you 
such  a  pleasant  journey,  and  hope 
you  will  hurry  home  to  dear  Ion. 
She  will  be  lonely,"  she  said,  hold- 
in  «•  on  to  the  hand  which  Clive  had 

o 

upheld  to  her.  The  young  girl's 
words  touched  the  man,  and  soften- 
ed by  his  reverie  all  that  day,  he 
whispered  huskily  : 

"  Sweet  Ethel  Zane,  good-bye,  and 
God  always  bless  you — always." 

He  could  say  no  more,  but  turned 
from  her  with  a  face  which  was  not 
more  pallid  when  he  lay  in  his  wind- 
ing sheet,  than  it  was  then. 

There  are  many  words  which 
bring  a  thousand  memories  to  the 
heart — sweet  as  a  dead  mother's 
half -forgotten  song  —  words  that 
come  on  the  evening  breeze — words 
that  come  in  the  hot-house  breath 
of  ball-rooms — and  O,  most  of  all, 
in  the  dim,  uncertain  night  when  the 
rain  is  on  the  roof — and  such  words 
were  those  of  Clive  to  Ethel  Zane. 
She  never  forgot  them.  Clive  was 
passing  Euby  without  a  farewell, 
but  something  in  her  voice  when 
she  said  "Mr.  Maybury,"  caused  him 
to  go  close  to  her,  and  say,  as  he 
caught  her  out-stretched  hand  : 

"  You  would  remind  me  of  my 
promise  :  I  remember  it,  and  will 
wait.     Au  revoir." 

Then   turning    to    Ion   with   his 
eyes 
"Full  of  that   life-long  hunger,    and  his 

voice 
Slaking  a  little  like  a  drunkard's  hand," 

he  said  : 

"  My  wife  !" 

Ion's  cold,  proud,  white  face  turn- 
ed slowly  down  to  him.    There  was 


not  an  instant's  flinching  of  her 
proud  soul.  She  had  overheard  his 
words  to  Ruby,  but  she  was  one  of 
those  who  had  rather  "  die  and  give 
no  sign"  than  humble  their  pride  by 
a  single  moan.  He  had  stabbed  her 
k>  the  heart ;  but  he  shoi.ld  never 
know  it. 

"My  wife— " 

"Well?" 

1  Have  you  not  one  word  ?" 

She  leveled  the  cold  gaze  of  her 
dark  eyes  on  him,  and  said,  in  the 
clearest,  steadiest  voice: 

"Farewell." 

"  Not  even  a  blessing?"  he  asked, 
tremulously. 

"Farewell,  forever"  she  replied, 
bending  her  head  a  little  lower 
down,  and  speaking  in  the  same 
steady,  sweet  voice. 

And  this  was  all.  It  was  over  in 
a  much  quicker  time  than  it  has 
taken  me  to  tell  it.  Clive  stagger- 
ed from  her,  and  stepped  upon  the 
car  platform.  The  train  rolled  away 
from  the  station,  and  the  party  cf 
equestrians  gathered  up  their  reins 
preparatory  to  going  back  over  the 
route  whence  they  had  come.  Nay, 
not  all;  for  at  a  sudden  turn  in  the 
road  Clive  saw  them,  and  apart  was 
Ion,  just  where  he  had  left  her,  her 
face  turned  towards  the  departing 
train.     There  she  was,  like 

"A  statue,  solid,  set 

And  moulded  in  colossal  calm," 

And  then  the  distance  widened,  the 
road  turned  again,  and  she  was  lost 
to  view. 

The  train  whirled  on;  men  laugh- 
ed and  smoked;  children  prattled, 
and  ladies  chatted;  night  came  on, 
the  lamps  were  lighted,  the  engineer 
merrily  whistled,  the  moon  rose, 
the  stars  glistened,  but  that  stern, 
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dark-browed  man  stood  still  upon 
the  platform,  with  folded  arms  and 
pallid  face,  and  hungry  eyes,  look- 
ing out  into  the  darkness. 

What  must  his  thoughts  have 
been? 

An  exile  from  home,  from  happi- 
ness ! — was  he  ready  to  obey  the  ubi- 
quitous promptings  of  stricken  Job's 
wife — curse  God,  and  die?  Nay; 
he  felt  all  his  heart  turn  to  stone — 
he  swore  that,  loved  by  Ruby,  he 
would  crush  every  thought  but  of 
her,  and  what  they  should  be  to 
each  other,  she  should  decree  when 
they  met  again.  The  man  was 
crazed  with  passion,  wounded  love, 
and  despair.  What  wonder  that  he 
took  to  his  heart  certain  bitter 
vows,  which  the  desolation  of  his 
life  r  lone  empowered  him  to  fulfill ! 
He  felt  that  he  was,  like  Cain,  shut 
out  from  God's  smile — shut  out 
from  earthly  happiness,  never  to 
love,  or  be  loved  again  !  He  long- 
ed, as  all  unhappy  people  do,  for 
the  East — for  the  free,  un tram- 
meled life  of  the  Arabs  of  the  de- 
sert— -the  Ishmaels  of  the  world  1 
And  it  was  to  the  East  he  would 


go,  after  he  had  seen  Ruby;  and, 
hid  away  from  the  face  of  civiliza- 
tion, he  would  forget  the  world,  as 
it  would  forget  him,  after  twenty 
to-morrows.     This  was  his  plan. 

But,  ah !  for  the  fallacy  of  human 
thought!  His  fate  had  not  for- 
gotten him  !  The  sphynx  keeping 
watch,  unchanging  and  inexorable, 
amid  burning,  Egyptic  sands,  has 
gazed  upon  ancient  dynasties — on 
Lings  and  conquerors — on  god-like 
Napoleon,  wrapped  in  his  ambitious 
dreams — on  battles,  pestilence — on 
all;  she  has  gazed  with  stern,  ear- 
nest eyes,  and,  sad,  unaltered  mien — 
and  so  she  will  watch  long  after  I 
who  write,  will  have  turned  to  dust, 
and  Islams  and  Moslems  passed 
away — watch  with  the  same  earnest 
eyes,  and  awful  mien.  And  not 
more  "sad  and  immutable  was  the 
sphynx-like  destiny  that  watched 
Clive  Maybury  from  the  mysterious 
realms  of  space,  and  decreed  his 
fate.  He  might  flee  to  the  utter- 
most parts  of  the  morning — but  he 
could  not  escape  his  destiny  ! — and 
"back  on  himself  his  serpent  pride 
had  curled"  at  last  I 


A  TALK  WITH  MYSELF. 


As  I  walked  by  my  -elf,  I  talked  to  myself, 

And  myself  replied  to  me; 
And  the  questions  myself  then  put  to  myself 

With  their  answer,  I  give  to  thee. 

Put  them  home  to  thyself,  and  if  unto  thyself 
Their  responses  the  same  should  be, 

O,  look  well  to  thyself,  and  beware  of  thyself, 
Ox  so  much  the  worse  for  thee. 
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CHAPTER  XVL 

ASTORRE   VISITS   VENICE. 

"Fears  Venice  the  fieur  de  luce? 
Venice,  the  grand,  the  lord  of  the 
Archipelago  ?" 

"  We  live  in  times,  my  dear  lord, 
when  one  does  not  well  know  what 
to  say.  But  your  lordship  must  be 
tired;  the  wind  was  terrible  last 
night,  and  the  sea  tempestuous." 

"  Rather." 

"And  I  am  wearying  you?" 

"  On  the  contrary,  you  amuse 
me,  while  I  await  my  companions." 

"  Believe  me,  things  go  very  bad- 
ly; the  Turks  have  invaded  Terra 
Ferma;  the  Bashaw  has  advanced  to 
Friuli,  and  all  this  is  the  work  of 
that  elegant  Lord  of  Milan." 

"And  why  do  you  hold  for 
France  ?" 

"That  King  of  France  is  pos- 
sessed with  the  devil;  he  has  dared 
to  send  some  insulting  messages  to 
the  serene  republic,  which  have 
been  swallowed.  But  what  can  we 
do?  There  was  a  division  in  the 
Senate.     Tiepolo  thought  one  way 


and  Grimani  another.  The  fact 
remains  that  we  are  friends  of 
France." 

"  Ah  !  Heaven  grant  that  France 
do  not  wipe  out  even  the  name  of 
your  republic,  and  cancel  you  from 
the  roll  of  nations  I" 

The  good  Venetian,  to  whom  this 
was  said,  grew  red,  and  his  eyes 
flashed  angrily;  he  answered: 

"Oh!  there  is  no  fear  of  that; 
the  republic  is  eternal." 

"  Eternal  ?  God  grant  it;  and  you 
who  are  so  sure  of  safety,  guard 
yourselves  against  treachery." 

The  Venetian  opened  his  jet- 
black  eyes  wide  with  surprise,  and, 
fixing  them  on  the  face  of  the 
stranger : 

"  Excuse  me,"  he  said,  "  I  wish  to 
know  who  you  are;  and,  not  to 
seem  too  bold,  I  will  first  tell  you 
who  I  am.  My  name  is  Antonio; 
my  father,  a  fisherman  of  Chiozza, 
and  I  am  a  servant  of  this,  the 
best  inn  in  Venice.  Now  I  have 
told  you  all." 

"And  I,"  said  Astorre,  pressing 
the  hand   of    the    robust,   square  J 
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shouldered  youth,  "am  Astorre 
Manfredi." 

The  young  man  dropped  Astorre's 
hand,  and,  placing  his  own  to  his 
forehead,  tried  to  think: 

"  Astorre — Manfredi.  Oh  !  very 
good.  Oh  !  I  know  you — that  is, 
I  know  your  Excellency." 

"  Hush,  hush  I  let  us  continue  our 
discourse." 

"  We  will  continue  it,"  said  An- 
tonio, not  in  the  least  disconcerted 
at  the  quality  of  the  stranger,  "pro- 
vided you  say  nothing  against  Ve- 
nice." 

"  Oh !  I  love  her  as  much  as  you 
can.  But  tell  me  who  do  you  be- 
lieve to  be  most  the  friend  of  France, 
Tiepolo  or  Griinani  ?" 

"Tiepolo." 

"Very  good;  and  what  kind  of  a 
man  is  he  ?" 

"He  is  St.  Mark  in  person." 

Astorre  could  not  help  laughing 
at  the  comparison;  but,  after  asking 
some  other  questions,  he  was  con- 
vinced he  must  see  this  person  be- 
fore presenting  himself  to  the  Sen- 
ate. The  young  Venetian  had  a 
rage  for  talking  of  war,  and,  with- 
out intending  it,  they  fell  again 
upon  politics. 

"  Oh !  I  am  wearied  with  my  way 
of  living  ;  how  pleased  I  should 
be  to  handle  the  sword.  I  hgpe 
to  do  it  before  long.  If  you 
only  knew  what  I  heard  the  other 
evening.  But  keep  it  secret,  I  be- 
seech 37ou  !  It  was  a  conversation 
between  three  Senators — persons 
who  know  for  certain — they  were 
talking  low,  but,  as  I  was  waiting 
upon  them  at  table,  I  heard  it  all." 

"  And  what  did  they  say  ?" 

"  They  said  that  those  Milanese 
were  going  to  make  a  revolution." 

"Is  it  possible?" 


"  What  do  they  want  of  France 
and  the  king,  husband  of  two  wives  ? 
They  want  their  legitimate  sover- 
eign.    Are  they  not  right  ?" 

At  this  moment  the  Faentini  of 
Astorre's  suite  entered,  and  the  ser- 
vant retired. 

The  next  evening,  at  a  late  hour, 
a  black  gondola  stopped  before  the 
marble  steps  of  Tiepolo's  palace  ; 
all  the  doors  were  closed  except 
one  small  one.  The  palace  was 
wrapped  in  darkness  and  silence. 
In  the  dim  light  of  the  pale  moon 
a  dark  figure,  in  the  attitude  of 
waiting,  was  standing  near  the 
opened  door.  Tne  gondola  hav- 
ing reached  the  steps,  the  figure 
descended  and  assisted  a  person  to 
alight;  they  ascended  the  steps,  the 
door  closed  behind  them,  and  the 
gondola  disappeared.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  state  who  it  was  so 
mysteriously  received  into  the  pa- 
lace. He  entered  a  room  of  Gothic 
form,  adorned  with  a  double  row 
of  white  marble  columns  and  carv- 
ed cornices,  furnished  with  green 
satin,  and  ornamented  with  bassi 
rilievi,  and  designs  in  agate,  lapis 
lazzuli,  and  sea-green  onyx.  There 
were  two  persons  within  whom  we 
will  present  to  our  readers.  One 
was  a  youth,  with  beautiful  hair, 
dressed  in  a  cloak  of  deep  amaranth 
satin,  small-clothes  of  striped  stuff, 
and  a  doublet  of  white  satin  fasten- 
ed at  the  waist,  with  a  sash  of  green 
silk,  from  which  depended  a  light 
sword,  with  a  handle  of  mother-of- 
pearl  and  gold.  The  other  was  a 
man  of  mature  age,  whose  iron-grey 
hair  hung  on  his  shoulders  uncurl- 
ed and  cut  round;  he  wore  a  kind 
of  large  cape  of  black  satin,  open 
in  front,  and  lined  with  purple 
Bilk;  it  had  large  sleeves,  and  did 
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not  fall  below  the  knees;  worn  over 
this  was  a  doublet  of  tissue  of  gold; 
he  wore  large  pantaloons  of  black 
velvet,  and  carried  no  sword.  Both 
sat  opposite  a  vast  fireplace  of  blue 
marble,  where  were  burning  several 
large  pieces  of  odorous  wood.  The 
older  thus  pleasantly  addressed  his 
visitor: 

"I  am  proud,  noble  youth,  at  the 
confidence  reposed  in  me.  I  will 
speak.  Oh  !  how  pleasant  it  is  to 
sjjeak  for  the  weak  and  oppressed." 

"Senator  Tiepolo,"  said  Astorre, 
with  heightening  color,  "  do  not 
lessen  the  benefit  by  exaggerating 
its  importance.  I  am  not  weak 
nor  oppressed;  Idonit  ask  assist- 
ance or  aid;  I  ask  only  that  I  may 
not  want  your  sworn  friendship, 
and  if — 

The  Senator  wished  to  reply: 

"Let  me  finish.  There  was  once 
a  time  when  Venice  was  quick  to 
offer.  Manfredi  her  protection  true 
and  useful,  and  I  hope  she  will 
not  withdraw  it,  now  that  she 
may  not  consider  it  of  the  same 
advantage  to  her.  I  know  the  po- 
sition of  your  affairs;  you  are  not 
ignorant  of  mine.  I  repeat  that  I 
do  not  need  arms  or  money,  or 
men.  It  seems  to  me  I  could  not 
ask  less  than  the  sole  word — friend- 
ship. Do  you  promise  it  to  Astorre 
Manfredi  ?" 

The  Senator  put  his  right  hand 
under  his  chin,  and  his  elbow  on 
his  knee,  and  thus  remained  for  a 
long  time,  perfectly  silent,  looking 
fixedly  at  Astorre: 

"  Young  man,  moderate,  mode- 
rate your  enthusiasm.  Think  how 
different  is  wielding  the  sceptre 
from  handling  the  sword— different 
as  are  things  of  love  and  state;  but 


the  hotness  of  your  age ! — You  re- 
mind me  of  your  father." 

Astorre  was  annoyed. 

"  He  also  was,  like  you,  ardent, 
inexperienced." 

"  But  we  are  deviating  from  the 
point,  Senator." 

"You  think  as  I  did  at  your 
years;  but  you,  too,  when  you  ar- 
rive at  my  age .     But  you   are 

right;  I  have,  without  meaning  it, 
wandered  from  the  subject.  Well, 
I  assure  you  I  had  no  intention  to 
offend  you  in  calling  you  weak.  Do 
you  not  feel  so?  If  not,  so  much 
the  better.  You  are  courageous, 
and  that  is  enough;  oppressed  you 
are  not,  but  you  may  be  neverthe- 
less." 

The  physiognomy  of  the  Senator 
assumed  such  an  aspect  of  majesty 
that  Astorre  knew  not  how  to  inter- 
rupt him.     He  continued: 

"  When  human  malice  furnishes 
itself  with  weapons  unknown  to  pa- 
triotism, oh  !  of  what  base  thing  is 
it  not  capable  ?  You  well  know  of 
whom  I  speak.  Are  you  ignorant 
of  the  shadow  cf  legitimacy  that 
Borgia  assumes  in  this  projected 
war?  I  will  tell  you:  it  is  to  uni'e 
to  the  Holy  See  the  fiefs  it  ancient- 
ly possessed.  The  pretext  is  not 
bad.  The  Pope  favors  it;  but  that 
you  know  as  well  as  I.  Then  you 
perceive  you  are  in  danger  of  being 
oppressed.  Tiepolo  can  do  some- 
thing for  you,  and  you  for  him 
nothing;  though  the  republic  is  in- 
jured a  little,  though  the  Turks 
have  advanced  to  Terra  Ferma,  and 
the  Bashaw  has  entered  Friuli,  the 
republic  is  still  grand;  for  a  Borgia, 
it  is  gigantic.  But  you  ask  friend- 
ship; now,  do  you  want  an  inopera- 
tive one  ?" 
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"The  friendship  of  the  republic 
will  always  be  effective.  The  ene- 
mies of  Manfredi  have  always  fear- 
ed it  when  he  was  a  child.  Your 
power  has  held  Berzighelli  in  check. 
To-day,  I  do  not  want  money  nor 
men;  your  name  is  enough." 

"And  you  should,  indeed,  have 
it,  if  " 

"  If  ?  Speak,  Senator  Tiepolo — 
speak.  There  is,  then,  danger  that 
the  republic  will  refuse  the  name  of 
friend  to  Manfredi  ?" 

The  silence  of  the  Senator  con- 
vinced Astorre  how  just  were  the 
fears  of  Cencio. 

"If?— Then?— " 

"  If  Ludovico  XII.  did  not  exer- 
cise so  much  influence  here,  young 
man;  if  he,  already  master  of  Mi- 
lan,   " 

"And  have  you  no  reproof  for 
his  unjust  possession  ?" 

Tiepolo  sighed. 

"  And  that  affair  of  the  Bashaw, 
is  it  not  the  result  of  your  treachery 
towards  Ludovico  Sforza  ?  Did  you 
not  compel  a  Christian  to  seek  the 
friendship  of  a  Turk  against  Chris- 
tians ?  Do  not,  then,  complain,  but 
say  rather  it  is  our  fault.  Here  is 
the  fruit  of  the  friendship  of  the 
King  of  France:  Friuli  sacked,  and 
an  enemy  in  Milan;  and,  what  is 
worse,  an  enemy  who  calls  himself 
friend,  and  domineers  over  your 
territories,  and,  finally,  over  your 
minds." 

The  old  Senator  turned  away  to 
hide  the  gathering  tears. 

"Undeceive  yourself,"  continued 
Astorre,  "  the  French  are  not,  nor 
never  will  be,  friends  of  the  Ita- 
lians." 

"  Young  man,"  gravely  answered 
the  Senator,  "  where  you  are  not 
able    to    remedy   the   blindness   of 


others,  cease  to  talk.  Oh!  you 
know  not  what  wounds  your  words 
reopen  in  my  breast — an  ancient 
fire  that  I  believed  spent  with  my 
years.  Bad,  indeed,  are  the  present 
times,  but  man  is  never  instructed 
by  misfortune.  Do  you  see  this  re- 
public ?  Perhaps  she  seems  to  you 
possessed  of  the  splendor  of  her 
former  days — of  the  days  of  her 
real  glory  ?  Ah  !  no,  you  are  not  a 
citizen;  you  cannot  be  deceived. 
Venice  is  a  beautiful  woman,  who, 
through  art,  preserves  some  of  her 
youthful  lustre;  her  splendor  de- 
ludes— her  flatterers  deceive  her; 
the  truth  told  her,  would  be  this: 
'  Woman,  you  are  old,  and,  what  is 
worse,  old  before  your  time.  While 
your  aspect  was  rough,  inflexible, 
hard,  like  your  native  rocks,  no  one 
dared  whisper  offensive  words,  as 
you  would  have  returned  an  answer 
more  cruel  than  the  sea  that  sur- 
rounds you.  Your  countenance 
grew  soft,  and  your  words  sweet; 
your  dress  of  sea  weeds  gave  place 
to  a  more  delicate  fabric — then  the 
silk — then  the  gold.  Alas  !  you  are 
no  more  what  you  were,  and  yet 
you  keep  up  the  pretension.' " 

The  Senator  pressed  Astorre's 
hand,  and  bathed  it  with  tears.  A&- 
torre  was  much  moved  at  his  grief, 
and,  cordially  returning  the  pres- 
sure, exclaimed: 

"  O,  Tiepolo,  you  are  drinking 
bitterness,  and  it  is  I  who  have  pre- 
sented the  cup." 

"  Not  you,  not  you,  young  friend; 
let  these  tears  flow;  I  have  needed 
them  for  a  long  time.  Let  them 
flow  in  peace;  if  you  only  knew  ! — 
they  also  would  be  imputed  as  a 
crime." 

Astorre  was  struck  at  that  word 

"After   what   has   passed,"    con- 
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tinned  the  Senator,  breaking  a  long 
pause,  "  what  remains  for  me  to 
say?  You  know  my  heart,  our 
affairs,  my  wishes  for  your  good. 
There  is  nothing  for  you,  then,  but 
to  rest  in  hope."   ■» 

"  O,  Tiepolo,  comforted  by  you,  I 
consider  my  hope  little  short  of  cer- 
tain. The  Senate  will  listen  to  Tie- 
polo  and  Manfredi." 

"The  Senator,  however,  does  not 
know  Manfredi.  Do  you  under- 
stand?" 

"  What !  You,  a  man  of  years 
and  integrity,  is  it  possible  you 
could  be  considered  capable  of  do- 
ing anything  against  the  interests 
of  the  republic;  you,  of  experienced 
goodness  ?" 

"  My  son,  when  you  saw  me  weep, 
you  may  be  sure  it  was  not  without 
strong  cause.  Here,"  he  added  in  a 
low  voice,  "everyone  is  mistrusted; 
a  series  of  uncontaminated  years 
serve  for  nothing  ;  a  hundred  mali- 
cious eyes  watch  you  curiously  ;  a 
hundred  ears  listen  to  you  in  the  si- 
lence of  night,  in  the  noise  of  day; 
a  thousand  mouths  repeat  your  dis- 
course, altered,  disfigured,  and  the 
more  pure  the  fame  of  the  one  tra- 
duced, the  easier  to  ruin  him.  Not 
without  reason  did  I  receive  you  so 
mysteriously,  and  not  without  rea- 
son do  I  wish  our  interview  to  re- 
main a  secret." 

"  But  I  am  not  an  enemy  to  the 
republic." 

"  Neither  do  I  fear  any  evil  to  you, 
were  your  visit  known  ;  only  the 
knowledge  of  it  would  render  vain 
everything  I  could  do  in  the  Senate 
in  favor  of  your  just  cause.  Bat 
none  of  the  gondoliers  know  you. 
I  will  give  out  that  you  are  a  rela- 
tive come  to  discuss  family  matters; 


you  are  my  nephew;"  and  rising,  ha 
embraced  Astorre. 

"  O,  Senator !  Heaven  reward  your 
kindness — my  own  gratitude  will  be 
eternal.  Before  I  leave  you  I  wish 
to  reciprocate  the  confidence  you 
haT*e  shown  me.  O,  Tiepolo!  with 
the  ardent  wish  to  save  Faenza  from 
the  peril  that  threatens  her,  would 
you  believe  I  have  another  cause  ?" 

"  Speak,"  said  the  Senator,  reseat- 
ing himself  in  hid  arm-chair. 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  gain  a  cause  at 
the  expense  of  truth.  Faenza  is 
dear  to  my  heart,  but  for  some  time 
past  it  has  been  more  precious  than 
ever,  as  I  hope  to  make  it  the  tran- 
quil  home  of  the  most  celestial  crea- 
ture in  the  world.  Oh !  how  pure 
the  desire  is,  you  can  well  compre- 
hend, you,  who  have  a  mind  for  af- 
fairs of  State,  and  a  heart  open  to 
affection  ;"  and  he  narrated  the  story 
of  his  love. 

"  That  I  desire  your  happiness,, 
God  knows." 

"Day  after  to-morrow,  then,  we 
shall  meet  in  the  Senate." 

At  this  moment  a  slight  noise  was 
heard  behind  the  stained  glass  that 
separated  them  from  an  adjoining 
apartment,  and  two  figures  were 
seen  to  pass  it.  Astorre  jumped  to 
his  feet  and  involuntarily  put  his 
hand  to  his  sword. 

"It  is  Zoraide,  my  daughter/9 
quietly  said  the  Senator. 

A  moment  after  the  drapery  of  a 
part  of  the  saloon  was  drawn  aside, 
and  a  graceful  figure  advanced  one 
foot  in  the  room,  but  at  the  same 
time  seemed  disposed  to  retire. 

"  Pardon  me,  my  dear  father,"  said 
a  sweet,  soft  voice. 

"Come  in,  my  daughter,"  res- 
ponded   the   Senator,    "you  know 
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how  mucli  I  enjoy  your  presence." 
Astorre  wished  to  retire  ;  the  Se- 
nator prevented  him,  saying,  play- 
fully :  "  do  you  not  wish  to  saluto 
your  cousin  ?" 

Zoraide  entering  the  saloon,  cour- 
teously saluted  the  stranger,  and 
with  a  deepening  color  seated  her- 
self at  her  father's  side. 

"  I  thought  you  were  alone,  fa- 
ther." 

"  This  child,"  said  Tiepolo,  "  was 
born  to  me  far  from  the  shores  of  our 
Italy,  but  she  is  as  much  an  Italian 
as  if  she  had  first  seen  the  light  in 
the  territory  of  the  republic." 

Astorre  looked  at  the  young  girl; 
she  was  both  beautiful  Greek  and 
beautiful  Italian;  her  figure  was  ra- 
ther large  and  lull,  but  not  the  less 
elegant;  she  was  dressed  in  a  Greek 
costume  which  became  her  w.ll,  her 
blond  hair  encircled  her  head  in 
coils  among  which  was  twisted  a 
black  lace  veil  worked  with  gold. 
She  had  celestial,  velvety,  blue  eyes, 
sparkling  with  light,  and  as  if  afraid 
of  doing  harm  by  opening  them  too 
wide,  she  held  them  habitually  down, 
and  half  closed  ;  they  opened  wide, 
however,  occasionally,  which,  per- 
haps, made  it  worse  for  him  who 
encountered  their  sudden  gaze.  The 
eye-brows  were  like  a  ray  of  the  sun, 
and  divided  by  a  large  space  ;  the 
nose  was  entirely  Grecian,  lips  Ver- 
million, and  a  little  swelled  ;  teeth 
very  white  and  cheeks  round.  In 
her  style  and  manner  one  could  see 
a  mixture  of  the  Oriental  and  the 
European,  an  infantile  innocence 
and  freshness,  and  all  at  once  a  se- 
riousness, a  composure  of  a  more 
advanced  age.  She  was,  in  fact,  a 
mixture  of  spirit  and  melancholy,  of 
gravity  and  negligence,  an  odd  crea- 
ture, interesting  and  very  beautiful. 


After  she  had  seated  herself  and 
kissed  her  father,  she  threw  one  of 
her  enchanting  glances  at  Astorre, 
withdrawing  it  slowly,  like  the  sting 
of  a  bee  that  wounds.  But  Astorre 
did  not  feel  it.  He  was  a  statue  of 
marble — he  saw  her,  he  admired  her; 
he  knew  she  was  beautiful,  but  his 
thoughts  were  with  Clarice,  perhaps 
less  beautiful,  but  how  far  superior 
and  divine,  the  idea  did  not  enter 
his  mind  of  drawing  a  comparison 
between  the  two  girls;  but  Clarice's 
lineaments  were  so  clearly  before 
him,  that  though  he  was  looking  at, 
he  no  longer  regarded  objects  be- 
fore him;  he  seemed  to  be  with  her, 
his  only  love.  He  meditated  long, 
but  the  ecstacy  ceased  like  a  dream 
of  summer,  little  by  little  ;  Tiepolo, 
his  daughter,  the  rich  saloon,  all  re- 
turned in  their  natural  order.  Then 
he  rose  quickly,  and  throwing  him- 
self on  the  Senator's  neck  :  "  addio," 
he  said,  "  addio,  my  noble  friend  ; 
addio,  Madonna.  God  preserve 
you." 

Tiepolo  accompanied  him  to  the 
door;  there  another  addio,  another 
pressure  of  the  hands,  another  we 
will  meet  in  the  Senate,  and  Astorre 
was  gone.  When  Astorre  descend- 
ed from  the  gondola  to  the  piazza 
of  San  Marco,  the  moon  was  going 
down,  and  a  cold  breeze  was  ruining 
the  surface  of  the  sea.  The  piazza 
was  deserted;  one  man  only  stood 
leaning  against  a  column,  watching 
the  sea.  This  man,  singing  a  kind 
of  Arab  song,  was  Omar,  who  was 
quietly  waiting  his  master's  return. 
He  ran  to  the  gondola,  which,  de- 
taching itself  from  the  shore,  after 
Astorre  alighted,  took  an  opposite 
direction.  Omar  threw  a  heavy 
cloak  on  Astorre's  shoulders,  as  the 
cold  had  commenced  very  early  that 
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year.  Astorre  stopped  and  gazed 
long  on  the  sea  that  separated 
him  from  Forli — that  Forli,  where 
remained  one  he  would  never  aban- 
don. A  burning  sigh  escaped  his 
breast.  Already  a  month  had  pass- 
ed since  he  left  her;  and  he  was  not 
yet  returning.  He  had  told  her  he 
was  going  to  Faenza,  and  he  was  in 
Venice.  What  would  she  think? 
Oh  !  God,  would  she  love  him  less  ? 
"Ah!  no.  Clarice  knows  me;  but 
yet,  how  she  must  suffer  without 
me  to  comfort  her;  but  yet  a  few 
days,  and  then — Cencio  will  console 
her— poor  Cencio  I  how  much  he 
does  through  friendship  for  me ! 
But  a  few  days — to-day  is  the  27th 
of  November;  in  eight  days  I  shall 
be  in  Forli— eight  days  ;  they  will 
quickly  pass."  And,  giving  a  last 
look  at  the  sea,  he  withdrew  from 
the  piazza,  and  took  the  way  to  his 
lodging  on  foot,  as  he  had  been  ad- 
vised by  the  Senator.  The  gon- 
dola and  the  men  belonged  to  Tie- 
polo;  they  all  believed  him  a  rela- 
tion; they  had  taken  him  from  the 
piazza,  and  had  reconducted  him 
there.  In  the  meantime,  Astorre 
and  his  attendant  passed  in  front  of 
the  church,  which  is  at  the  left  of 
the  piazza;  they  stopped  to  look 
at  the  palace,  which  is  of  Greek 
form,  and  ornamented  by  a  statue. 
The  moon  at  that  moment  left  in 
obscurity  the  piazza,  the  church 
and  palace;  from  the  stained  win- 
dows of  the  latter  issued  an  uncer- 
tain, reddish  light,  that  formed  odd 
designs  on  the  pavement,  and 
which,  waving  and  twisting,  reach- 
ed the  feet  of  Astorre  and  Omar. 
They  again  started  on  their  way, 
but  a  figure,  wrapped  up  to  the  eyes 
in  a  black  cloak,  passed  quickly  be- 
fore  our  two    personages   without 


looking  at  them ;  they,  then,  walked 
more  slowly,  and  the  man  disap- 
peared in  the  darkness.  Astorre 
was  near  his  inn  when  the  same 
figure  seen  on  the  piazza  passed 
him  again  closely;  this  time,  how- 
ever, he  looked  at  him,  and,  turn- 
ing to  another,  whom  Astorre  had 
not  at  first  observed,  he  said: 

"  It  is  Manfredi,  returning  from 
an  interview  with  Tiepolo." 

"  Oh  !  Venice,  Venice,"  exclaimed 
Astorre,  striking  his  forehead,  "  not 
even  a  sigh  unobserved !" 


CHAPTEE  XVII. 

astorre's  interview  with  his  grand- 
father— THE  BATTLE. 

And  away  at  a  gallop  for  Ferrara. 
Ercole,  the  Duke,  courteously  in- 
vited him  to  remain.  Astorre,  how- 
ever, did  not  stop,  but  proceeded  to 
Bologna  to  visit  his  grandfather, 
Bentivoglio.  The  dawrn  oi  the  second 
day  had  not  yet  broken  when  he 
arrived  at  the  walls.  Leaving  here 
the  few  recruits  he  had  picked  up 
on  the  way,  he  went  alone  to  Ben- 
tivoglio's  superb  palace. 

Astorre  dismounted  from  his 
horse,  and  asked  to  see  his  Excel- 
lency. The  sergeant  of  the  guard 
asked  who  he  was. 

"  Do  you  not  see  ?    A  soldier." 

Then  the  sergeant  invited  him  to 
empty  a  pitcher  of  wine,  saying: 

"Comrade,  you  are  jesting;  enter 
the  room,  and  remain  as  long  as 
you  like;  my  lord  does  not  rise  till 
the  day  is  well  advanced." 

"  Does  he  sleep  ?  And  does  this 
roaring  of  ordnance  induce  sleep  ?" 

"  Oh !  comrade,  when  one  has 
beautiful  gold  florins,  bright  as  the 
stars,  one  can  sleep  happily." 

"And  then  awake  to  bitterness! 
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But  come,  I  do  not  wish  to  stay 
here;  let  me  go  and  wake  him  up." 

"  Are  you  crazy  ?"  and  he  grasped 
his  cloak  to  detain  him. 

But  the  guard's  naked  hand  soon 
felt  the  pressure  of  Astorre's  iron 
glove,  and  at  the  same  time,  the 
words: 

"I  am  Astorre  Manfredi,"  rang 
in  his  ears,  and  the  youth  was  al- 
ready up  the  stairs. 

The  sergeant  replied  not  a  word. 
Astorre  caused  his  name  to  be  an- 
nounced to  his  aged  relative,  and 
paced  a  long  gallery  while  he  wait- 
ed his  rising. 

"  He  sleeps,"  he  murmured — "  he 
sleeps,  and  but  a  few  miles  from 
here  they  are  fighting!  Poor  old 
man,  where  have  your  youthful 
years  gone,  that  were  so  full  of  am- 
bition, and  the  thirst  for  dominion  ? 
Know  you  not  that  a  great  peril 
threatens  that  coronet  that  you 
deem  fastened  on  your  head  for- 
ever?" 

"  Ah !  I  will  rouse  him,  for  my 
sake  and  his  own." 

In  the  meanwhile,  a  heavy  dis- 
charge of  artillery  announced  that 
the  attack  was  in  progress,  and  that 
the  firing  would  soon  be  more  live- 
ly. As  a  tied  horse  that  sees  a 
measure  of  oats  out  of  his  reaoh 
will  twist  his  neck,  roll  his  eyes, 
shake  his  mane,  and  impatiently 
stamp  his  feet,  so  Astorre,  at'  each 
report  of  the  cannon,  would  show 
equal  signs  of  impatience  and 
fire. 

But  here  he  is  in  Bentivoglio's 
room.  The  old  man  was  wrapped 
in  an  ample  ermine  skin,  with  large, 
open  sleeves  that  fell  over  the  arms 
of  his  chair.  His  pantaloons  were 
of  thick  silk,  and  on  his  head  he 
wore  a  black  velvet  cap,  very  simi- 


lar to  the  one  worn  by  the  Doges  of 
Venice,  and  fastened  with  an  ermine 
skin.  He  raised  his  head,  fixing 
his  diamond  eyes  on  the  youth's  ra- 
diant face,  and,  seeing  him  so  beau- 
tiful, his  heart  was  touched,  and  a 
few  tears  fell  on  his  long,  white 
beard.  He  motioned  to  him  to  sit 
near  him;  he  touched  his  face  and 
his  long,  curling  hair,  making  him- 
self happy  with  the  notion  that  in 
all  those  lineaments  he  could  recog- 
nize his  dear  daughter's. 

"  My  son,"  said  he,  with  a  trem- 
bling voice,  "  what  do  you  wish  at 
this  early  hour  ?" 

"What  do  I  wish,  my  father? 
Can  you  ask  me?  Do  you  not 
hear?"  and  the  report  of  a  cannon 
made  the  windows  shake. 

"  Ah!"  said  the  old  man,  "I  know 
it — it  is  the  Duke  of  Yalentino  be- 
sieging Imola." 

"  Eternal  God  !"  exclaimed  As- 
torre. O,  my  father !  you  tell  me 
so  ?  It  is,  perhaps,  a  play,  a  game, 
a  joke  ?  You  are  no  longer  your- 
self. Then  it  is  your  duty  to  resign 
your  state." 

"My  state?"  hoarsely  repeated 
the  old  man.  "  Who  dare  talk  to 
me  thus?  Wicked  one!"  and,  with 
a  paralytic  hand,  he  raised  a  short 
dagger  over  Astorre's  bare  head. 

"  Ah !  you  are  the  son  of  my 
child !" 

Astorre  had  made  no  motion  to 
restrain  his  grandfather;  but,  when 
he  saw  the  poignard  returned  to  its 
scabbard,  he  seized  the  old  man's 
threatening  hand,  and  covered  it 
with  tears  and  kisses. 

"  My  father." 

"Retire,  insensate;  I  do  not  wish 
to  see  you — to  hear  you  longer;  you 
are  a  revolutionist;  you  threaten  to 
take  my  throne  from  me — go," 
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"I?  I  wish  to  preserve  it  to 
you." 

"Take  care  of  your  own.  Do  not 
fear  for  me.  I  have  strong  friends, 
and  plenty  of  money.  I  do  not 
wish  to  make  war.  Do  you  pre- 
tend to  teach  me  v/hat  to  do  ?  Me  ? 
Go — rest  in  peace.  Do  you  wish 
anything  ?  Speak.  If  you  will  only 
leave  me  my  state,  I  will  listen  to 
you." 

Astorre  made  a  new  trial;  he  nar- 
rated his  love  for  Clarice,  his  future 
marriage,  the  insidiousncss  of  the 
Duke  of  Valentino,  his  projects 
against  the  whole  of  Eomagna,  the 
necessity  for  succoring  Imola,  and 
forcing  the  Duke  to  raise  the  siege. 
He  concluded  thus: 

"If  the  people  have,  until  now, 
always  regarded  with  a  jealous  eye 
the  boundaries  of  their  states, 
through  fear  of  losing  that  inviola- 
bility which  constitutes  the  strength 
and  sinew  of  their  political  exist-  . 
ence,  and  a  selfish  policy  has  kept 
a  balance  of  power  on  the  penin- 
sular nevertheless,  the  time  has  now 
arrived  in  which  that  policy  is  of  no 
further  use." 

"You  will  say  to  me  that  we 
should  become  what  the  Greeks  be- 
came under  Macedon — that  we 
should  have  an  ephemeral  glory.  I 
answer  that  the  people  may  have  a 
desire  to  be  divided  into  small 
states,  because  all  the  different 
parts,  emulating  each  other,  create 
a  development  of  genius  and  talent; 
but  this  reason  is  lost  when  the 
whole  is  menaced  by  a  common 
enemy,  who  pants  for  wholesale  de- 
struction. If  we  can  make  a  re- 
union of  our  arms,  Borgia  will  see 
all  his  beautiful  projects  vanish.  If 
you  refuse,  remembjr  that  Imola 
taken,  he  may  also  sack  your  pre- 


cious Bologna.  I  flew  from  Venice 
on  purpose  to  see  you,  my  relative, 
confident  of  assistance.  Do  not 
disappoint  my  hopes ;  give  me 
arms  and  horses,  that  I  may  rescue 
Imola." 

The  old  man,  now  stroking  his 
beard,  now  fixing  his  eyes  on  As- 
torre's  face,  now  shaking  his  head, 
listened  to  his  long  discourse;  but 
when  he  reached  the  request  for 
arms  and  horses  for  Imola,  he  ex- 
claimed : 

"  Oh!  foolish  youth — oh!  my  son! 
Can  I  compromise  myself  with  the 
Du!:e?     No,  I  cannot." 

Astorre's  patience  and  respect 
ceased  at  these  words,  and,  regard- 
ing with  contempt  the  proud  old 
man,  who,  nevertheless,  lost  cou- 
rage in  a  moment  so  grand,  he  fixed 
his  tremendous  eyes  on  him,  and, 
shaking  his  arm  with  his  iron-glov- 
ed hand,  so  as  nearly  to  crush  the 
bone,  he  cried: 

"  Then  you  refuse  assistance  to  a 
just  cause  ?  Addio,  with  the  favor 
of  my  Lady,  the  saints  and  our 
sword,  we  will  succeed  without  you. 
Old  man,  the  time  is  fast  approach- 
ing when  you  will  learn  that  such 
selfish  principles  will  not  conduce 
to  pleasant  dreams  on  the  pillow  of 
death." 

Bentivoglio  tried  to  respond. 

"  No !"  proceeded  Astorre,  dis- 
dainfully, "  don't  speak.  What 
could  you  say?  Your  spirit  feels 
too  much  your  weight  of  years. 
That  which  will  be  written  of  me 
will  call  for  a  tear  of  pity,  that  writ- 
ten of  you,  a  tear  of  compassion." 

And  he  left  Bentivoglio  stupe- 
fied. In  vain  he  recalled  him ;  the 
maddened  Astorre  ran  through  the 
streets  of  Bologna,  and,  with  his 
suite,  departed  at  once  for  San  Pie- 
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tro,  without  once  turning  to  look  at 
the  city  whose  lord  had  so  cruelly 
disappointed  him.  Bentivoglio  sat 
long  in  his  ebony  chair  reflecting 
on  his  nephew's  words — words  that 
had  pierced  his  heart  like  a  sharp 
steel.  He  reasoned  with  himself; 
he  tried  every  means  to  overcome 
their  sting;  but  a  spark  of  fire  had 
inflamed  his  coagulated  blood:  "T 
will  hear  to  my  nephew,"  he  thought, 
but,  little  by  little,  that  spark  died 
out,  and  left  him  colder  than  ever. 
Then  every  vigorous  thought  was 
lost;  he  rose,  folded  his  ermine 
skin  closer  around  him,  and  re- 
entered his  sleeping-room,  where  a 
good  fire  was  burning;  he  went  to 
his  strong  chest,  and  opened  it;  the 
sight  of  heaps  of  gold  recalled  a 
smile  to  his  lips;  kneeling  before  it, 
he  murmured,  in  a  low  voice: 

"Here  are  my  soldiers,  my  for- 
tress, my  cannon;  here  are  thirty 
thousand  ducats;  they  remain  to 
me  yet." 

So  he  shut  the  box,  and  seated 
himself  comfortably  in  the  chimney 
corner. 

In  the  meantime,  Astorre,  with 
his  few  followers,  ran  over  the  Bo- 
logna country,  enlisting  what  few 
young  men  were  willing  to  fight  for 
the  happiness  of  their  country,  and 
their  own  honor  and  glory. 

They  arrived  at  the  castle  of  San 
Pietro  near  midday.  Here  they 
tarried  until  the  sun  threw  his  last 
rays  on  the  summits  of  the  Appe- 
nines.  The  calm  night  advanced. 
The  cannonading  had  ceased.  As- 
torre, between  joy  at  seeing  himself 
so  near  surprising  Borgia  and  fears 
that  he  had  arrived  too  late,  began 
his  march.  The  little  troop,  keep- 
ing well  together,  advanced  upon 
Imola  in  the  darkness;  arrived  at 


the  camp,  they  passed  through  it, 
mixing  with  the  besiegers,  who  were 
sleeping.  Alternating  a  few  French 
words  with  some  Spanish  ones,  they 
reached  incognito  the  chief  tower 
of  the  city. 

So  well  and  boldly  did  the  little 
troop  manage,  that  they  failed  to 
wake  the  least  suspicion.  Arrived 
at  the  fortress,  Astorre  drew  up  his 
men  in  battle  array,  opposite  d'Al- 
legre's  soldiers,  and,  charging  them 
to  si  and  firm,  ho  took  a  battle-axe, 
and,  with  the  handle  of  it,  gave 
three  heavy  blows  on  the  iron  door 
of  the  castle,  crying: 

"  Monsignore  Castellano,  take 
courage,  fire  the  ordinance !  The 
dogs  sleep,  heavy  with  wine;  open, 
,  for  the  Holy  Virgin,  I  bring  you 
soccor,"  and,  unsheathing  his  sword, 
he  put  himself  on  the  defensive. 
Those  blows  of  the  axe  and  those 
words  waked  in  a  moment  a  gene- 
ral alarm. 

"  Treason !"  cried  the  sentinels 
on  the  castle,  little  believing  As- 
torre's  words,  and  they  threw  down 
a  large  stone. 

"  Trahison  !  trahison  J"  cried  the 
sentinels  of  the  French  camp. 

Upon  this  there  followed  a  dread- 
ful confusion;  men  hastily  threw 
themselves  into  the  saddle;  some 
grasped  the  arms  of  others  in  the 
darkness;  friends  could  not  be  dis- 
tinguished from  foes,  and  the 
French  and  Spanish  fired  upon 
each  other. 

The  Duke's  troops  were  so  totally 
unprepared  for  the  attack,  that  if 
the  castellano  had  opened  the  door 
to  Astorre,  Borgia  could  have  easily 
been  repulsed. 

The  Captain,  nevertheless,  suc- 
ceeded in  restoring  order  to  the 
soldiers,  but,  in  the  uncertain  light 
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of  the  fire  from  the  muskets  and 
cannon,  it  was  hard  to  distinguish 
them.  Every  one  believed  enemies 
to  be  in  the  camp;  of  the  number 
all  were  ignorant,  and  this  uncer- 
tainty added  to  the  confusion.  In 
the  midst  of  alLthe  noise,  the  castle 
raised  a  lively  and  continuous  fire, 
making  dreadful  slaughter  of  the 
French,  taken  in  such  disorder. 

Astorre,  though  surrounded  by 
enemies,  who  had  pressed  him  close 
to  the  castle  walls,  fought  valiantly 
with  his  Bolognese  against  the 
French,  crying  with  animation: 

"  Wake  yourselves,  cowards.  Will 
you  fight  for  Borgia,  the  fratricide, 
the  apostate! — wake,  Komagnoli !" 

"  Ces  sont  des  brigands.  Veto  a 
Bios  !  fripons  !  muerte  !  Assassins, 
bastards,  mercenaries,"  and  here 
cries  mixed  with  groans,  and  the 
sound  of  the  battle-axe  on  breast- 
plates of  steel. 

"  O,  Imolesi,  Bolognesi,  hold 
firm,"  continually  cried  Astorre,  de- 
fending himself  from  a  thousand 
blows — "out  with  your  swords, 
down  with  your  axes." 

Here,  the  castellano  is  going  to 
open  the  door — the  hinges  creak, 
and  he  deals  fiery  blows  right  hand 
and  left. 

The  Duke  of  Valentino,  a  little 
before  the  commencement  of  the 
fight,  was  with  some  of  his  Spanish 
officials,  in  a  house  in  the  city, 
where  they  were  supping  merrily, 
and  discussing  the  speedy  fall  of 
the  fortress  The  Duke  was  coolly 
considering  what  death  he  should 
inflict  on  the  castellano  and  the 
head  ones  of  the  garrison,  and  was 
amusing  himself  by  naming  the 
most  atrocious  tortures. 

Don    Michele    arrived,   bringing 


some  wine  and  some  women,  and 
also  the  certainty  that  the  besieged 
lacked  supplies.  Borgia  was  seated 
near  a  woman,  patting  her  inflamed 
cheeks,  and  suffocating  the  filthy 
creature  with  caresses  ;  he  swore 
with  a  blasphemous  oath  that  he 
would  make  a  cake  for  the  dogs  out 
of  the  castellano's  blood,  then  kiss- 
ed the  woman,  and  then  drank.         i 

The  three  blows  that  sounded 
through  the  tranquil  air,  the  cries 
of  treachery,  and  the  noise  of  can- 
nonading which  followed,  cut  short 
the  Duke's  infamous  pleasures.  A 
convulsive  tremor  seized  him,  and 
made  his  hair  stand  on  end;  he 
threw  the  woman  from  him,  as  if 
she  had  been  a  stick  of  wood,  cry- 
ing: 

"  Maledizione  V* 

The  officers  rose  from  the  table 
and  followed  their  leader.  Don  Mi- 
chele remained  behind  to  keep  guard 
over  the  women  and  the  wine.  Di- 
onigi,  the  captain  of  the  French 
troops,  tried  to  rally  them  by  call- 
ing Astorre  and  his  men  brigands, 
friponds,  damnes,  while  to  his  own 
soldiers  he  addressed  such  epithets 
as  braves,  invincibles ;  and  still  the 
cannon  of  the  fort  thundered  away 
to  the  sound  of  compliments  and 
imprecations.  The  apparition  of 
the  Duke  at  once  revived  the  sol- 
diers. The  rage  of  Astorre  and  of 
those  in  the  fort  became  stronger 
thnn  ever.  It  was  necessary  for  the 
Duke  to  first  ascertain  the  number 
of  his  enemies. 

"Citizens,"  he  cried,  "be faithful; 
run,  bring  some  torches  here — we 
are  betrayed.  We  will  abolish  the 
taxes,  diminish  the  duties  on  salt, 
abolish  the  mulct  and  the  punish- 
ment for  debt — friends,  citizens  I" 
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"No!"  replied  Astorre,  "no,  for 
the  Holy  Virgin,  I  conjure  you  do 
not  believe  the  serpent." 

We  are  sorry  to  say  the  youth's 
noble  words  were  unheeded;  in  a  few 
minutes  a  hundred  torches  carried 
by  citizens,  who  were  running  round 
half  crazy  and  half  naked,  like  fu- 
ries from  the  abyss,  cams  to  give 
light  to  that  scene  of  blood  and  hor- 
ror. It  was  then  that  Astorre  was 
discovered  holding  fast  to  the  iron 
door  of  the  fortress,  covered  with 
sweat  and  wounds,  and  wielding  a 
battle-axe  with  desperate  courage. 

Then  the  valor  of  that  little  troop 
that,  posted  between  the  Castle  and 
the  French,  had  made  a  barricade 
of  the  dead  bodies  of  their  enemies, 
became  evident. 

Borgia  exulted  with  a  malignant 
joy  when  he  saw  the  smallness  of 
their  number,  which  was  every  mi- 
nute growing  less.  And  then  the 
castellano  discovered  the  great  error 
he  had  made  in  not  opening  the 
door  to  these  heroes.  Alas!  it  was 
too  late. 

"Exterminate  what  remains  of 
those  madmen,"  critd  the  Duke,  and 
taking  an  arquebus  from  one  of  his 
soldiers,  he  directed  it  against  As- 
torre's  naked  breast.  The  ball 
struck,  and  Astorre  fell  immersed 
in  his  own  blood.  At  that  moment 
the  castellano  opened  the  door,  but 
the  dying  Astorre,  collecting  all  his 
strength,  laid  hold  of  the  frame- 
work, and  saying  :  "  It  is  too  late? 
but  keep  up  your  fire,"  he  closed  the 
door,  shutting  himself  out;  then 
losing  all  consciousness,  he  rolled 
under  the  stairs. 

A  cold,  strong  wind  now  sudden- 
ly rose,  bending  the  flames  of  the 
torches,  and  raising  the  hair  of 
those  ferocious  men,  making  them 


look  more  and  more  like  infernal 
spirits  dancing  round  that  scene  of 
destruction. 

Now,  simultaneously,  and  without 
orders,  every  one  approached  that 
heap  of  dead  bodies  near  the  castle, 
and  each  one  threw  his  torch  upon 
it.  The  fire,  communicating  itself 
to  the  hair  and  clothes  of  these  un- 
fortunates, started  a  vast  conflagra- 
tion that  threw  a  tremendous  light 
and  heat  on  the  castle  door  and  the 
blackened  battlements. 

Then  every  soldier  within  the  fort 
was  appalled,  as  they  feared  the 
fire  would  reach  the  powder,  and 
the  most  valorous  could  not  sup- 
port the  intense  heat  sufficiently  to 
attempt  a  rescue  of  Astorre's  body. 

The  songs  of  the  conquerors  com- 
menced, and  the  cannon  ceased, 
while  the  soldier.5  of  the  garrison 
occupied  themselves  with  throwing 
water  on  the  flames  to  prevent  the 
fortress  door  from  being  consumed. 
The  conflagration  still  continued, 
when  the  Duke,  flushed  with  joy, 
was  returning  to  the  interrupted 
supper  ;  the  soldiers  of  the  garri- 
son, and  also  those  of  the  camp,  saw 
a  warrior  clad  in  steel,  and  black  as 
ink  in  the  face,  suddenly  rise  up. 
After  searching  among  the  dead, 
they  saw  him  take  a  body  on  his 
shoulder  ;  he  plunged  through  the 
flames  as  if  they  had  been  his  natu- 
ral element,  and  with  his  burden  on 
his  back,  disappeared  in  the  dark- 
ness towards  some  of  the  crooked 
ways  of  the  conquered  city. 

The  news  of  Astorre's  attempt 
reached  Bentivoglio  with  the  cele- 
rity of  a  bird  ;  the  old  man  shed 
some  tears  over  his  grandchild's 
fate,  and  thought  that  to  deal  with 
the  Duke  of  Valentino,  nothing  was 
of  more   advantage   than  his   gold 
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florins.  The  Duke  of  Ferrara heard 
it  soon  after,  but  he  was  already 
Borgia's  friend,  and  had  even  nego- 
tiated a  marriage  between  Borgia's 
sister  and  his  oldest  son.* 

But  perhaps  still  more  quickly  did 
the  news  reach  Forli,  and  it  threw 
the  entire  population  into  a  fright. 

Now,  who  can  depict  Clarice's  suf- 
fering ?  According  to  the  rumor, 
Astorre  was  killed  in  that  nocturnal 
combat,  and  his  corpse  consumed 
in  the  fire  that  succeeded  the  fight. 
In  vain  her  friends  tried  to  keep  it 
from  her,  it  seemed  as  if  she  had 
received  the  sad  intelligence  before 
any  one  else.  However,  she  did 
not  weep  ;  perhaps  she  had  not  the 
strength,  or  her  grief  so  exceeded 
anything  human  that  it  disdained 
such   a   common    relief.      But   she 

*  Lucrezia  Borgia,  after  having  had  three 
husbands,  being  very  beautiful,  and  still 
youthful,  married,  the  4th  of  September, 
1501,  Alfonso,  oldest  son  of  the  Duke  Er- 
coli,  of  Ferrara. 


threw  herself  on  her  knees,  and 
clasping  a  crucifix,  said  :  "  Lord, 
Thou  who  couldst  pardon  Thy  cruci- 
fiers,  help  ma  to  pardon  the  Duke 
of  Valentino."  And  with  her  eyes 
raised  to  heaven,  she  remained  long 
in  prayer. 

The  Duke,  bursting  with  pride  at 
the  result  of  the  aim  so  well  taken 
at  Astorre,  felt  that  a  great  part  of 
his  way  was  cleared  for  his  con- 
quests. 

The  fire  spent,  search  was  mad9 
for  the  remains  of  Astorre  ;  but  in 
vain. 

The  siege  of  the  fortress  proceed- 
ed angrily,  and  after  two  days,  the 
9  th  of  December,  1499,  it  was  taken, 
and  the  garrison  murdered,  after 
which  the  Duke  turned  immediately 
to  Forli,  and  the  siege  against  it  was 
in  progress,  when  Omar,  the  Moor, 
saw,  after  so  many  days  of  cruel  ma- 
lady, his  beloved  Astorre  raise  him- 
self in  bed,  and  ask  in  a  weak  voice: 

"Where  ami?" 


ONLY. 


[BY  ELSIE   HACXING.] 


Only  a  little  grave, 

By  weeds  half  hidden ; 
Only  a  mother's  tear, 

That  comes  unbidden ; 

Only  two  little  hands 
Folded  together  ; 

Only  two  violet  eyes, 
Now  closed  forever ; 

Only  a  pale,  pale  face, 
And  years  not  seven  % 

Only  a  lifeless  form- 
All  else  in  heaven. 
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MBS.  SHODDY'S  BALL. 

Mrs.  Shoddy,  whose  husband,  before  the  late  war, 

Kept  a  Beat  little  shop  upon  "Common  Folks"  square, 

And  so  d  "  odds-and-ends,"  and  without  special  loathings 

A  stock  now  and  then  of  "  second-hand"  clothing, 

But  then  came  the  rage  for  sublime  speculation, 

Made  &  fortune,  'tis  \  aid,  from  the  blood  of  the  nation, 

(It  is  all  very  queer,  and  perhaps  may  be  tunny,) 

And  found  himself  rnasttr  of  millions  of  money  ! 

Then  thought  Mrs.  Shoddy,  and  thought  very  wisely, 

Had  been  tij inking  for  months,  and  had  reckoned  precisely, 

That  she  would  not  live  longer  by  trade  and  by  barter, 

Away  off,  down  town,  in  an  unheard-of  quarter — 

But  let  come  what  would,  for  good  or  for  ill, 

She'd  have  a  fine  mansion,  and  upon  Murray  Hill. 

Well,  to  an  agent  she  went,  while  Shoddy  protested 

Every  cent  that  he  owned  he  had  duly  invested 

In  a  schema,  which  gave  promise  of  a  larger  percentage, 

Than  that  which  is  usual  in  this  latter-day  rentage, 

And  that,  in  short  space  of  time,  his  few,  trifling  millions 

Should  swell  in  their  figures  till  they  reached  up  to  billijns. 

But  the  bargain  she  made,  and  was  drafted  the  deed, 

That  secures  to  a  woman  a  home  in  all  need  ; 

And  she  brought  up  her  lawyer,  a  very  stern  body, 

"  To  make  terms  with  husband" — poor  over-ruled  Shoddy. 

The  house  that  was  bought  was  four  stories,  or  higher  ; 
Lined  through  with  she.t-iron,  as  proof  against  fire, 
Brown  stone  on  the  front,  the  windows  of  plate- 
Glass  ;  the  doors  were  of  rose-wood,  the  roof  was  of  slate  ; 
The  door-plate  of  silver,  and  so  was  the  knob, 
Of  silver  the  solid  —not  the  plate  of  the  snob 
The  hangings  of  scarlet,  of  blue  and  of  gold, 
The  carpets  of  richness  heretofore  quite  untold  ; 
The  mirrors,  as  large  as  the  side  of  a  house, 
That  a  man  might  reflect,  or  a  mountain,  or  mouse- 
In  short,  'twas  complete,  the  house  and  appoin.mmts, 
And  received  from  D.une  Fashion  her  holy  anointments. 

Mr.  Shoddy  looked  on,  with  most  rueful  amizament, 

While  his  sad,  vacant  stare,  showed  a  prospect  of  derangement  ; 

But  his  wile  gave  a  shrug,  "poor  simpleton,  fool ! 

You  were  born,  if  you  knew  it,  as  the  M  tyor  to  rule — 

What's  the  use  of  one's  money,  now  tell  me,  I  pray, 

It  not  in  due  season  '  every  dog  has  his  day  V 
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I've  the  will  and  the  power  to  make  a  sensation, 

As  wide  as  the  bounds  of  the  utmost  creation, 

And  to  place  on  the  pinnacle,  brightest  of  fame, 

Our  coveted,  recent,  and  illustrious  name. " 

This  last  clause  she  thought,  but  could  not  express  it, 

And  'twould  be  simply  injustice,  did  we  think  to  repress  it, 

Now  Shoddy  the  junior  was  a  "broth  of  a  boy," 
His  proud  father's  hope,  and  his  fond  mother's  joy  ; 
Was  born — says  tradition — like  Richard  the  Third, 
With  a  mouth  full  of  teeth — and  'tis  likewise  averred, 
That  when  two  years  of  age  he  never  was  loth 
To  use  the  most  intricate  sort  of  an  oath  ; 
But  these  expletives  gentle,  from  his  lips  fell  as  fast 
As  the  leaves  of  the  forest  before  autumn's  blast. 
At  twelve  he  declared  himself  ripe  for  the  war  ! 
Could  smoke  like  a  martyr  the  strongest  cigar — 
Could  "talk  horse"  like  Grant,  could  ride  like  a  Centaur; 
In  the  "ways  of  the  town"  he'd  no  need  of  a  mentor, 
He  drove  like  a  Jehu  a  "four-in-hand"  tandem, 
That  scattered  the  Central  Park  coaches  at  random — 
Could  discern  with  sagacity,  ready  and  handy, 
The  difference  in  flavor  'twixt  whisky  and  brandy- 
Was  a  judge  as  exquisite  of  the  virtue  of  wines, 
As  is  of  theology  the  divinest  divines. 
And  indeed—  or  there  is  no  truth  in  my  ditty — 
He  kept  an  account  with  each  bar  in  the  city — 
Was  acquainted  with  "faro" — familiar  with  "poker"— 
If  his  lather  said  "nay,''  he  called  him  "a  croaker,'' 
"A  nincompoop,  idiot,"  and  other  respectable 
Epithets,  quite  as  delectable. 

He  soon  escheweed  books  ;  and  said  "observation 

Gave  a  '  man  of  the  world'  enough  education 

For  the  times,  and  the  fashion,  the  day  and  the  season," 

And  he  talked,  it  would  seem,  not  without  show  of  reason, 

For  "  Knowledge  is  Power,"  is  a  proverb  so  old, 

That  "  'tis  worn  out  and  senseless,"  we're  every  day  told. 

He  went  to  the  "front ;"  at  Bull  Run  got  a  scratch 
That  the  surgeon  said  needed  a  "court-plaster  patch  ;" 
The  wound,  it  was  frightful,  on  the  soft,  peachy  cheek 
Of  this  soldier  so  youthful  and  brave,  yet  so  meek  ; 
And  it  set  all  the  hearts  of  the  girls  in  a  flutter — 
They  sighed  that  they  "could  not  find  language"  to  utter 
Their  profound  admiration.     And  his  mother,  poor  soul, 
Had  dead,  fainting  spasm,  that  defied  all  control; 
And  at  last  yielded  only  to  opiates  deep, 
That  induced  for  his  furlough  an  unbr  ken  sleep. 

'Twas  enough  !  the  experience,  for  a  lifetime  or  two, 
And  secured  his  discharge,  without  serious  ado, 
And  for  fear  of  his  further  astounding  terrestrials, 
She  sent  him  to  winter  am'd  the  Celestials. 
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And  there,  at  this  day,  this  prodigious  precocity, 
Is  wending  his  way  with  accustomed  velocity  ; 
Not  fast,  in  the  well-received  sense  of  the  word, 
But  swift,  most  uncommonly,  so  we  have  heard, 
And  'tis  also  reported  from  China,  that  soon 
A  visit  he'll  pay  to  the  ' '  Man-in-the-Moon, " 
To  explore  the  domains  of  that  mystical  body, 
To  test  his  "gin-slings"  and  to  taste  of  his  toddy  ; 
For  Shoddy,  the  younger,  of  the  genus  called  homo, 
Is  a  specimen  rare  as  the  palace  at  Como, 
"  Which  lifted,"  said  Melnotte,  "its  walls  to  the  skieSs 
Of  a  summer  as  bright  as  the  sun's  morning-dyes." 

Then  away  off  to  Paris  she  sent  her  young  daughter, 
Who  shed  briny  tears  about  crossing  the  water, 
" For  to  learn,"  said  her  mother,  "the  language  and  such,w 
To  kill  the  rich  brogue  of  her  dear  native  Dutch. 

She  then  kept  a  phaeton,  a  coach  and  coupee, 

Her  livery  the  wonder  and  talk  of  the  day, 

While  Shoddy  became,  upon  Wall  street  and  Broad, 

The  most  popular  man  that  belonged  to  the  "Board." 

"  Kept  a  shop?"  why,  no  ;  never  !    Not  he,  to  be  sure  I 

To  what  tempting  falsehoods  will  bright  gold  allure  ! 

Well,  Time  sped  along,  and  so  it  fell  out, 
Mrs.  Shoddy  had  calls  from  the  ladies  about ; 
Her  silks  were  the  finest,  and  so  were  her  laces, 
But  when  out  of  sight,  her  friends  made  grimaces, 
And  quite  broke  their  sides  with  ridiculous  laughter, 
At  her  grave  conlreiemps,  but  of  them  more  hereafter. 
She  wore  camels-hair  shawls,  and  furs  of  rich  sable, 
And  a  great  bunch  of  charms,  from  the  submarine  cable- 
Was  a  patron  of  Art,  and  a  patron  of  Sciences, 
And  her  home  was  adorned  with  their  latest  appliances. 

In  parlance  polite  she  was  called  Malaprop, 

But  to  this  sobriquet  she  soon  put  a  stop, 

And  claimed  that  her  name,  tho'  unique  and  erratic, 

Had  naught  in  its  euphony  the  least  Democratic. 

Her  laces  the  best !    Why  some  were  not  real, 

But  chicken  is  chicken,  when  we  know  it's  not  veal, 

And  little  it  matters  whether  cotton  or  thread, 

When  the  wearer's  asleep,  or  when  she  is  dead. 

But,  revenon  nos  mouions.     Miss  Shoddy  came  back, 
Every  chaser  of  Fashion  was  at  once  on  her  track  ; 
For  'twas  widely  reported  that  Eugenie,  the  Empress, 
Gave  special  direction  to  her  "Master  of  Dress," 
To  furnish  Miss  Shoddy  with  all  of  the  best 
That  to  Paris  belonged,  or  devised,  or  confest, 
And  'twas  marvellous,  truly,  the  luror  to  view, 
That  she  made  when  she  walked  upon  Fifth  Avenue. 

"Let  us  now  make  a  strike  !"  cried  sagacious  mamma. 
•'How?  how?"  said  the  pater  famillas,  in  awe  ; 
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While  Ms  hand  quite  instinctively  grasped  at  his  pocket, 
And  his  eyes  shot  forth  stars  like  a  national  rocket ; 
"  How?"  echoed  his  wife,  "you're  an  obstinate  fool — 
As  dull  as  a  baby  that  ne'er  went  to  school. 
Why,  we'll  open  the  season  with  a  granderer  ball 
Than  that  Miss  Circumstance  gave  in  the  fall." 

Miss  Shoddy  looked  grim  at  her  mother's  mistake, 

But  too  well-bred  she  was  any  notice  to  take, 

While  a  sigh  rent  her  bosom  so  gentle  and  tender, 

She  "  would  die  for  mamma,"  and  she  could  not  offend  her ; 

And  Shoddy  sighed,  too,  a  sigh  deep  as  thunder, 

That  echoes  in  caverns,  the  high  mountains  under, 

And  put  on  a  visage  as  blue  as  the  heavens, 

His  help-meet  spoke  once — 'tis  the  Utile  that  leavens. 

The  plans  were  all  laid.     Were  elaborate — oh  ! 
"  A  carte  hlanche  pray  give  me,"  cried  Delmonico  ; 
"  And  a  Ball  such  as  never  was  known  in  this  sphere, 
So  grand  and  imposing,  shall  be  given  just  here  ; 
A  ball,  beside  which,  every  ball  of  the  season 
Shall  pale  into  shadow,  with  very  good  reason.  " 

"A  earie blanche!"  said  Shoddy,  "now  what  means  the  man? 
These  French-fangled  phrases  explain  if  you  can. " 
*'  Pray  do,"  cried  the  daughter,  "  pray  do,  papa,  chere, 
Leave  that  to  mamma— she  will  make  it  all  clear." 
And  he  left  it,  and  went  on  his  wearisome  way, 
And  thought  of  a  contract  which  the  costs  might  defray. 

Invitations  were  issued  for  a  thousand,  at  least, 

To  grace  the  salons,  and  partake  of  the  feast; 

And  the  time  came  at  last !     There  was  Brown  at  the  door, 

As  portly  and  smiling  and  polite  as  of  yore; 

No  one  would  have  thought  his  bright  visage  to  see, 

He  had  buried  that  morning — why,  no  less  than  three  ! 

A  philosopher  here  might  a  1<:  sson  deduce, 
And,  perhaps,  so  might  we,  but  then  where  is  the  use? 
41  Such  is  Lie  !"  cries  the  sage.    *"  Why  life  is  a  dream 
As  vague  as  the  sunshine  that  flits  o'er  the  stream, 
Then  deepens  to  shadow,  when  passes  the  cloud, 
And  buries  its  light  in  the  billowy  shroud  !'' 

My  tale,  it  would  seem,  takes  the  lead,  "Tarn  O'Shanter," 

For  an  essay  on  morals  it  offers  a  banter — 

But,  like  Tarn,  irom  the  Kirk  we  turn  with  satiety, 

For  pray,  what  have  morals  to  do  with  society  ? 

In  these  days  of  reform,  of  progress,  and  ism, 

They've  endured  the  hard  fate  of  extreme  ostracism  ! 

The  coaches  rolled  up,  with  their  treasures  as  bright 
As  the  gems  up  above,  that  bespangled  the  night, 
Their  freight  of  the  fairest,  well  known  at  the  levees, 
Where  fashion  holds  court,  with  the  "upper-ten"  beries, 
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And  halted  before  the  broad,  open  portal, 

All  flooded  with  light,  that  seemed  truly  immortal 

Mrs.  Stuckup  was  there,  Mrs.  Frisk  and  Miss  Swift, 
Mr.  Smooth,  Mr.  Languid,  Mr.  Stroll,  Mr.  Drift; 
Mrs.  Flatter,  Miss  Folly,  Mrs.  Flirt,  and  Miss  Fun, 
Mr.  Soft,  Mr.  Shallow,  Mr.  Sound,  Mr.  Sun;— 
Mrs.  Toy,  Mrs.  Toombs,  Mrs.  Trigg,  Mrs.  Tripp, 
Mrs.  Frolicksome,  Feathergiil,  Farbelow  Tripp; 
Mr.  Strong,  Mr.  Stout,  Mr.  Short,  Mr.  Stuart- 
Mrs.  Hope,  Mrs.  Hood,  Mrs.  Hare,  Mrs.  Hart— 
The  Hon.  Augustus,  Sublimus  Twadd  e, 
With  more  hair  on  his  face  than  brains  in  his  noddle — 
(Tho'  'twas  whispered,  quite  softly,  that  his  soft,  black  moustache 
Was  grown  on  with  gum.     But  we  will  not  rehash 
The  on  dlts  of  the  evening;  some  tit-bits  of  scandal, 
That  the  palate  might  please  of  a  merciless  Vandal. ) 
Lord  This  and  Lord  That,  who,  across  the  broad  water, 
Had  followed  Miss  Shoddy,  the  midionaire's  daughter; 
And  sol  disant  Dukes,  those  sprigs  of  nobility 
Who  come  to  America,  to  teach  us  gentility: 
In  fine,  every  one  of  those  pinks  of  propriety, 
Whose  names  have  a  place  in  the  lists  of  society, 
Came,  in  the  fullest  of  dress,  and  in  fullest  of  glory, 
To  do  their  devoirs  to  the  Muse  Terpsichore, 
And  to  "Dear  Mrs.  Shoddy  !"  that  leader  of  fashion, 
For  whom  every  lover  had  an  exquisite  passion. 

How  glittered  the  jewels  !— how  flashed  the  bright  eyes  ! 
Might  in  the  beholder  excite  some  surprise, 
Who,  in  ignorance  blissful,  and  in  ignorant  taste, 
The  diamond  knows  not  from  its  counterfeit,  paste, 
And  who  knows  not  the  false  from  the  trre  and  the  real, 
The  bright  hue  of  health  from  the  pa  nted  ideal. 
There  was  beauty  adorned  in  the  grandest  prolusion, 
There  were  flowers  and  laces,  and  gems  in  confusion, 
There  were  robes  rich  enough  for  the  Queen  or  the  Empress, 
There  was  every  variety  known,  of  "full-dress," 
There  smiles  on  the  lips,  perhaps  of  duplicity — • 
Everything,  truly,  everything  but  simplicity — 
That  sweet  maiden  virtue,  by  common  consent, 
Had  been  banished;  we  cannot  tell  whether  she  went, 

Mrs.  Shoddy  was  clad  in  a  robe  of  red  satin, 

And  she  tried  to  talk  French, 'as  a  parrot  might  Latin,, 

"  Oui !  oui  /"  it  was  all  the  poor  woman  could  do, 

She  had  practised  in  vain  to  catch  "parlez  vous" — 

But  "Francois"  would  not  come  " sais"  all  that  she  could;; 

Her  tongue  was  as  thick  as  a  billet  of  wood  ! 

And  her  English — of  that,  well,  the  least  said,  the  best; 

It  was  not  the  purest,  it  must  be  confest; 

But  of  grammar  it  showed  a  profound  independence, 

And  to  rhetoric,  true,  but  a  small  condescendence; 
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Yet,  diamonds  were  flashing  amid  her  dark  hair, 
And  rubies  were  shining  on  her  neck,  plump  and  fair, 
And  her  hands — it  were  well  that  a  pair  of  kid  gloves 
Hid  her  fingers  so  chubby — the  dear  little  loves — 
For  the  Creme  Oriental,  nor  Laird's  Bloom  of  Youth, 
Could  rob  from  her  digits  the  evident  truth, 
That  the  contour,  the  hue,  and  the  size  were  acquired 
In  exercise;  hardly  by  ladies  admired. 

The  music  ?— a  band— the  best  in  the  city  ! 

There  was  not  a  thing  wanting  to  excite,  "what  a  pity  !" 

But  all  was  recherche,  distingue,  unique, 

As  had  ever  been  seen  in  the  coveted  clique. 

The  dancing  ?— ravishing  as  ever  divined 

By  the  goddess  who  motion  with  music  combined— 

The  waltz  and  the  galop,  Mazurka,  Schottische, 

The  redowa,  polka,  and  marche  au  melische — 

The  far-famed  German,  whose  infinite  mazes, 

To  get  through  with  which,  e'en  the  strongest  head  crazoS-  -* 

Awakened  those  glances  of  "eyes  unto  eyes," 

Which,  alas  !  so  says  Byron,  met  a  woful  surprise. 

Shoddy  never  before  had  beheld  such  a  sight ! — 

The  poor,  stupid,  innocent,  blundering  wight — 

And,  like  Tarn  O'Shan  er,  when  enthused  with  the  danco, 

"Come  now,  Mrs.  Shoddy" — in  an  ecstatic  trance — 

Y/hile  he  smoothed  back  his  hair,  and  fingered  his  seal — 

"  Come  now,  Mrs.  Shoddy,  let  us  have  a  grand  reel  !" 

"A  reel  ?     What  is  that?"  exclaimed  one  of  the  upper, 

But  fortune  proved  kind,  and  Brown  called  out — "the  supper!" 

The  supper  !    Delmonico  ! — why  never,  I  ween, 

On  this  terra  tenestrial,  suc'i  a  su.  per  was  seen  ! 

Contributions  were  laid  on  the  land  and  the  sea, 

On  the  field  and  the  forest,  the  vine  and  the  tree, 

For  the  game,  and  the  fruits,  and  the  cates,  and  the  flowers 

Were  as  bright  as  if  blooming  in  Bendemeer's  bowers; 

And  the  wines  ! — oh  !  the  wines  ! — were  as  sparkling  and  gleaming 

As  the  light  in  the  eyes  that  upon  them  were  beaming — 

And  the  mirth  that,  from  richness,  came  very  near  sinking — 

Flowed  afresh,  with  the  flow  of  the  time  and  the  drinking ! 

It  was  two  when  the  feasting  came  on,  or  about; 

It  was  just  breaking  day  when  they  finished  the  rout; 

But  'twas  perfect — the  wreck — not  a  dish  was  untasted — 

Not  a  drop  of  the  wine  had  been  left  to  be  wasted  ! 

And,  to  finish  my  story,  if  to  finish  I'm  able, 

Every  man  left  the  scene,  or  was  under  the  table  ! 

Mr.  Shoddy  was  sitting  asleep  in  a  chair,  '    ., 

Mrs.  Shodd)',  oblivious,  or,  perhaps,  didn't  care, 

That,  now  and  then,  in  his  slumber,  he'd  recklessly  utter 

Some  common  trade  phrase,  in  an  indistinct  mutter; 
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Miss  Shoddy,  all  faint  from  the  heavy  perfume, 
By  some  thoughtful  friend  had  been  borne  to  her  room, 
While  Fitz  Twaddle,  her  lover,  sat  ruefully  by — 
His  fond,  faithful  bosom  oft  rent  with  a  sigh  ! 

But  Mrs.  Shoddy  had  plainly  defined  her  position, 

And  fashion,  quite  willing,  had  bowed  recognition, 

And  now,  in  her  realm,  it  is  every  day  seen 

Not  a  soul  has  the  will  to  dispute  her,  the  Queen  ! 

And  her  reign  o'er  the  town  is  more  absolute  far, 

Than  is  over  Bussia  the  reign  of  the  Czar  ! 

•  ******• 

O,  Mammon  !— 0,  Mammon  !— thou  yellow-eyed  god  J 
Tho'  galling  thy  yoke,  and  tho'  heavy  thy  rod, 
How  many  would  sacrifice  happiness,  health, 
For  a  sip  from  thy  amber-hued  goblet  of  wealth — 
How  many  would  bend  down  the  worshipping  knee, 
And  kiss  e'en  the  dust  for  a  soft  smile  from  thee— 
How  many  to  mock  at  religion  and  heaven, 
And  crave  but  a  taste  of  thy  moth-eaten  leaven- 
How  many  to  wink  at  the  vulgar  and  bold, 
For  the  musical  chink,  and  the  rattle  of  gold  ! 
New  Yobk,  April  3d,  1868. 
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Come,  where  these  lips,  in  trembles,  wait  to  press  thee ! 
Come,  where  these  loving  arms  would  soft  caress  thee  ! 
Come,  where  but  waits  this  heaving  heart  to  bless  thee  ! 
Come,  darling,  monarch,  hero,  poet,  love  ! 
O,  I  have  sighed  thy  name  to  every  tender 
And  loving  star  that  trembles  on  night's  breast; 
Dearest,  this  soul  but  waits  thee  to  surrender 
All  its  glad  wealth  to  thy  acceptance  blest. 

Stainless  and  matchless  one,  may  God,  who  lovetb, 

Forgive  the  worship  welling  up  to  thee  ! 

Such  lova  no  angel  ever  yet  disproveth — 

Come,  my  heart's  king,  to  happiness  and  me  ! 

O,  I  have  counted  all  the  weary  hours 

That  lie,  like  death,  between  me  and  thy  face, 

And  my  fond  spirit  summons  all  its  powers 

For  strength  to  wait  the  bl  ss  of  thy  embrace. 
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MARGUERITE  ;  OR,  TWO  LOVES. 


[Translated  from  the  French  of  Madame  Emili  de  Girardin.] 


"  How  sweet  it  is  to  be  loved !" 
Alas!  we  have  all  felt,  and  said 
this,  yet  if  we  would  nevertheless 
act  with  good  faith  towards  oar- 
selves,  we  would  also  acknowledge 
that  all  the  inquietude,  all  the  tears, 
all  the  agonies,  all  the  remorse,  and 
all  the  storms  of  our  lives  have  pro- 
ceeded from  this  delicious  happi- 
ness. 

To  inspire  a  sincere  love,  which 
is  at  the  same  time  pure,  noble,  de- 
licate, exclusive  and  devoted,  is  the 
cherished  wLh,  the  ideal  felicity,  of 
every  true  and  generous  -heart.  We 
only  begin  to  live  from  the  time  we 
love,  and  are  loved  ;  from  this  hap- 
py day  only  do  we  date  our  remem- 
brances. It  is  to  win  love  that  we 
seek  glory,  aspire  to  fortune,  or  de- 
sire beauty.  To  love,  is  to  have 
your  whole  being  absorbed  in  that  of 
another  ;  it  is  to  be  understood,  to 
be  blessed,  to  be  consoled  for  all 
the  ills  of  life  ;  it  is  to  be  happy,  to 
walk  with  a  guide  and  protector 
through  the  perilous  paths  of  the 
world — a  tender  guide  who  turns 
aside  the  briars,  and  assists  us  in 
crossing  the  streams,  and  climbing 
the  mountains;  who  provides  a  rest- 
ing-place for  us  when  weary,  and  a 
shelter  in  every  storm.  It  is  to  have 
a  prudent  counsellor,  who  knows  our 
abilities  and  makes  the  most  of  them; 
an  interested  judge,  severe  because 
of  his  pride  in  us,  and  indulgent 


from  his  tenderness  ;  who  desires 
perfection  for  us,  yet  cherishes  us 
because  of  our  faults  ;  it  is  to  have 
a  friend  to  whom  we  tell  everything 
frankly,  because  we  dare  leave  him 
to  guess  all.  In  short,  to  be  loved 
is  to  live  in  confidence,  affection  and 
delight  ;  it  is  to  have  found  perfect 
happiness.  Miserable  delusion  !  It 
is  to  have  lost  it  forever!  To  be 
loved  is  to  be  cursed,  to  be  devoted 
to  misfortune,  without  the  hope  of 
redemption!  So  soon  as  we  are 
loved,  death  and  misfortune  look  us 
in  the  face,  and  force  us  to  chocse 
between  them.  These  jealous  divi- 
nities keep  ceaseless  watch  at  our 
door,  they  listen  to  our  thoughts, 
and  possess  themselves  of  every 
name  uttered  by  lips  tremulous  with 
emotion  ;  and  compel  us,  in  spite  of 
ourselves,  to  choose  between  a  fatal 
and  desperate  love  which  leaves  us 
life,  and  a  sublime  and  religious  de- 
votion which  demands  its  sacrifice. 
A  pure  and  elevated  love  inspires 
more  envy  than  all  the  honors,  rich- 
es, and  power  of  this  world.  To  be 
loved  is  of  all  successes  the  least 
pardonable.  True  love  attracts  the 
tempests  of  the  world  as  high  rocks 
those  of  heaven.  Two  beings  who 
love  are  two  Parias  ;  but  two  Parias 
who  are  envied.  ,  Society  leagues  it- 
self against  them  ;  men  and  women 
point  at  them,  saying  with  rage, 
"  they  love  each  other,"  that  is  to 
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say,  "  they  despise  us,  and  we  are  as 
nothing  to  them — they  love  each 
other — that  is  to  say,  they  pass  be- 
fore us  without  seeing  us,  they  do 
not  value  those  riches  which  it  has 
cost  us  so  much  to  amass  ;  they  do 
not  desire  those  pompous  titles  to 
win  which  we  have  sacrificed  our 
youth  and  our  hearts  ;  they  possess 
a  higher  pride  than  our  pride,  a 
more  precious  treasure  than  our 
treasure ;  they  have  their  love !  They 
know  us  by  our  faults  only,  and  they 
laugh  together  at  us."  In  reality, 
this  fidelity  is  an  outrage;  these  two 
beings  who  are  sufficient  for  them- 
selves, who  live  isolated  in  the  crowd, 
are  two  rebels  whom  it  is  necessary 
to  punish  ;  and  society  understands 
very  well  how  to  execute  justice  on 
their  insolent  happiness. 

A  tacit  league  is  organized  against 
them  by  the  world ;  hollow  mur- 
murs announce  to  them  first  that 
the  earth  is  trembling  beneath  their 
feet.  They  press  each  other's  hands, 
and  look  confidingly  into  each  other's 
eyes,  saying,  each  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, "I  will  never  leave  you."  But 
soon  enemies  encompass  them  on 
every  side,some  with  outrages,  others 
with  sweet  and  perfidious  words.  A 
man  who  truly  loves  is  always 
charming  ;  and  what  woman  is  ge- 
nerous enough  to  disdain  the  con- 
quest of  a  man  whom  she  knows  to 
be  passionately  loved? 

And  what  man,  what  kinsman 
even,  is  generous  enough  to  forbear 
speaking  slightingly  before  a  woman 
of  the  man  whom  he  knows  she 
loves  ;  even  when  she  loves  legiti- 
mately? The  terrible  struggle  be- 
gins, and  is  carried  on  until  their 
happiness  is  destroyed.  And  if  by 
chance  their  love  triumphantly  re- 
sists such  rage,  if  it  is  so  exclusive 


and  devoted  that  nothing  can  shake 
it,  then  fate  itself  steps  in  and  fol- 
lows it  up  with  its  relentless  hate, 
crushing  it  beneath  the  most  cruel 
reverses.  Exile,  ruin,  or  inexorable 
duty  separate  them.  And  at  last,  if  it 
is  still  bold  and  courageous  beneath 
such  blows,  if  it  defies  exile  and 
ruin,  and  braves  even  duty,  if  this 
heart-flame  is  so  ardent  that  nothing 
can  extinguish  it,  then  death,  jea- 
lous death  himself,  smothers  it. 

Love  only  lives  by  sufferance  ;  it 
ceases  with  happiness,  for  happy 
love  is  the  perfection  of  our  most 
beautiful  dreams,  and  everything 
perfect,  or  approashing  perfection, 
draws  near  its  end.  Love  itself  pos- 
sesses a  subtle  instinct,  which  warns 
it  that  without  torments  it  must  die, 
and  it  is  ingenious  in  creating  new 
aliments  on  which  to  feed;  it  knows 
that  torture  is  the  guarantee  of  its 
existence,  and  it  invents  a  thousand 
pains  that  it  may  live.  It  knows 
that  in  the  eyes  of  destiny  its  sub- 
lime joys  are  unjust  privileges,  and 
it  hastens  to  expiate  them  by  the 
sufferings  it  imposes  on  itself,  and 
thus  obtain  pardon  ;  it  inflicts  on 
itse-f  artificial  torments  which  it 
chooses,  to  avert  real  misfortunes 
which  it  dreads.  It  becomes  jealous 
without  cause,  for  fear  of  being  so 
with  justice  ;  it  is  foolishly  uneasy 
about  imaginary  peril.  To  put  oft 
the  frightful  moment  of  real  danger, 
it  causes  useless  tears  to  flow,  tears 
that  it  can  stop  with  a  word,  that  it 
may  dry  at  their  source  the  bitter 
tears  of  absence  and  neglect. 

The  truth,  then,  in  regard  to  love 
is  just  the  contrary  of  what  is  in- 
vented respecting  it. 

To  be  loved,  is  to  live  in  ceaseless 
torment,  to  wander  in  a  boundless 
desert  with  only  a  blind  guide;  it  is 
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to  tremble  at  every  step,  and  that 
not  for  yourself,  but  for  those  whom 
you  love;  it  is  to  have  a  weak  and 
malevolent  judge,  whose  interested 
advice  leads  you — who  knows  nei- 
ther his  own  faults  nor  yours — and 
who  reproaches  you  for  your  finest 
qualities,  because  it  is  through 
them  that  he  suffers;  it  is  to  have  a 
perfidious  enemy,  who  knows  your 
weakness,  and  condemns  your  no- 
blest actions  as  crimes,  who,  in  his 
factitious  hatred,  arms  himself 
against  you,  with  your  most  tender 
confidences,  and  most  touching  con- 
fessions; it  is  to  have  for  an  ally  a 
traitorous  and  implacable  adver- 
sary, who  ceaselessly  struggles  se- 
cretly against  you — spying  all  your 
thoughts;  it  is  to  install  in  your 
soul  the  most  terrible  of  all  espion- 
age—that of  a  revolted  slave. 

To  be  loved  is  to  live  in  abnega- 
tion and  defiance.  For  a  man,  it  is 
to  renounce  fortune,  family  affec- 
tion, success,  glory,  and  the  com- 
forts of  a  fireside;  sometimes  even 
it  is  to  consent  to  dishonor.  For  a 
woman  to  be  loved,  or  at  least  to 
consent  to  be  loved,  is  to  live  in 
hourly  deceit,  to  lose  repose,  gaiety, 
reason,  modesty  and  wit! 

Oh !  at  first,  I  grant  you,  the 
pride  is  flattered,  the  heart  is  touch- 
ed, and  woman  loved  seems  more 
beautiful  to  all  the  world.  She  has 
more  confidence  in  herself,  and  in 
her  power  over  others;  but  soon 
this  confidence  is  dissipated,  for  the 
enemy's  sole  thought  is  to  stifle  it. 
By  degrees,  he  takes  possession  of 
every  idea,  absorbs  every  sentiment, 
attacks  her  past,  and  sweeps  away 
every  remembrance  —  establishing 
himself  as  master  in  her  soul,  where 
the  more  certain  he  is  of  his  power, 
the  more  absolute  he  becomes. 


A  proud  hostility  commences  be- 
tween him  and  the  much-loved,  or 
rather  too-much-loved  woman.  "War 
is  involuntarily  declared  between 
them.  Love  is  supreme  injustice — 
a  preference  is  always  an  injustice. 
But  how  dearly  does  he  make  her 
pay  for  this  preference.  "What  re- 
proaches, what  heart-burnings,  what 
inexhaustible  malevolence,  what 
minute  and  aggravating  jealousy ! 
Strange  thing !  Why  does  he  do 
so  ?  Everything  in  this  woman  is 
pleasing  to  him,  and,  nevertheless, 
everything  that  this  woman  says 
and  does  displeases  him !  Has  he 
any  cause  to  complain  of  her  ?  No. 
Why,  then,  does  he  ceaselessly  tor- 
ment her?     Because  he  loves  her! 

Why  is  this  woman,  formerly  so 
spirited  and  amusing,  now  always  sad 
and  uneasy  ?  Because  she  is  loved ! 
Why  is  this  other  young  woman, 
who  was  so  elegant,  so  coquetish, 
who  sets  fashions,  and  was  the  cyno- 
sure of  every  fete,  now  hidden  un- 
der a  long  veil,  and  muffled  in  thick 
dresses  ?  Why  is  she  cold  and  re- 
served to  everybody?  Because  she 
is  loved  !  Why  does  this  other  wo- 
man, who  has  such  a  magnificent 
voice,  and  formerly  sang  so  much 
and  so  well,  sing  no  longer  ?  Be- 
cause she  is  loved  ! — and  loved  for 
her  charming  voice.  Why  dees  that 
woman,  who  wrote  pages,  so  full  of 
fire,  and  whose  imagination  was  so 
fertile,  write  no  more,  neither  drama, 
romance  nor  poetry  ?  Because  she 
is  loved,  and  love  is  jealous  of  po- 
etic thoughts,  permitting  no  rival 
even  in  dreams,  for  he  pretends 
himself  to  realize  all  her  dreams, 
and  is  envious  of  all  her  creations. 
To  consent  to  be  loved  is  to  abdi- 
cate and  lose  forever  your  freedom 
of  will — to  annihilate  your  indivi- 
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duality.  "  Love  embellishes  life; 
when  we  love,  the  heavens  seem 
more  etherial,  the  waters  more 
clear,  the  sun  more  dazzling,  and 
the  notes  of  the  birds  more  sweetly 
musical."  Where  did  poets  discover 
this?  When  we  love,  we  see  only 
the  object  loved.  If  it  is  not  pre- 
sent, we  see  nothing,  we  hear  no- 
thing; we  only  regret,  and  expect 
it;  if  it  is  present,  we  see  only  it, 
we  think  only  of  it,  and  truly  little 
does  it  matter  to  us  whether  the 
sun  is  bright,  the  waters  clear,  or 
the  birds  sing  sweetly.  On  the 
contrary,  does  not  love  itself  de- 
stroy all  other  pleasures  ?  Do  you 
believe  that  when  two  people  who 
love  each  other  are  discontented 
one  with  the  other — and  the  more 
they  love,  the  more  easily  do  they 
become  discontented  with  each 
other — do  you  believe,  I  ask,  that 
these  people  can  appreciate  and  en- 
joy in  the  highest  degree  the  beau- 
ties of  nature  ?  Do  you  believe 
that  the  dilettante,  once  the  most 
passionate  admirer  of  music,  can 
listen  with  delight  to  his  favorite 
air  when  preoccupied  with  jealous 
thought?  Do  you  believe  that  a 
woman  can  enjoy  the  most  spiritud 
conversation  when  he  whom  she 
loves  will  take  no  part  in  it  ?  Will 
love  permit  an  admiration  ? — will  it 
even  allow  any  other  love  to  exist 
near  it?  Divine  love,  filial  love, 
maternal  love  itself — love  of  coun- 
try, love  of  arts,  love  of  nature — it 
destroys  all,  and  creates  a  solitude 
around  you.  To  be  loved,  then,  is 
to  be  isolated,  despoiled,  deposed, 
devastated.  It  is  to  lose  in  a  day 
your  affections,  your  talents,  your 
value,  your  personality,  your  will, 
your  past,  your  future;  in  a  word, 
everything  I 


Thus  may  a  beautiful  existence 
be  ruined  by  a  love.  What,  then, 
will  become  of  her  who  is  a  prey 
to 

TWO   LOVES? 

L     » 

It  was  Tuesday,  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember, the  day  on  which  the  hunt 
was  opened — six  years  ago.  From 
time  to  time,  guns  were  heard,  fired 
by  the  hunters  in  the  surrounding 
country.  The  heat  was  excessive; 
it  was  said  that  year,  that  we  had 
two  summers.  All  the  blinds  and 
curtains  were  prudently  drawn  in 
the  grand  saloon  of  Villaberthier, 
where  the  coolest  obscurity  reigned. 
On  one  side  only  the  curtains  of  a 
window,  looking  to  the  north,  were 
half  drawn,  and  some  rays  of  light, 
artistically  managed,  fell  upon  a 
drawing-table,  before  which  a  young 
man  was  seated,  and  a  lounge  of 
elegant  form,  covered  with  blue  silk 
cushions,  and  pillows  trimmed  with 
lace,  on  which  was  extended  a 
young  and  beautiful  invalid.  There 
were  only  these  two  persons  in  the 
saloon,  but  the  other  members  of 
the  family  were  represented  by  their 
belongings.  On  a  chair  a  large 
work-basket,  crowned  with  a  shin- 
ing pair  of  spectacles,  betrayed  the 
mother;  while  in  one  corner  of  the 
saloon  a  handsome  rocking-horse 
told  of  a  child. 

The  young  invalid,  pale,  but  smil- 
ing, lay  motionless,  her  head  sup- 
ported by  a  pillow,  while  the  young 
man,  seated  in  front  of  her,  under 
pretext  of  taking  her  portrait,  fixed 
on  her  long  and  tender  looks. 
Sometimes  he  seemed  to  forget  his 
pretext,  and  sat  lost  in  thought,  ab- 
sorbed by  his  tender  contempla- 
tion; the  most  bitter  and  the  sweet- 
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est  recollections  appeared  in  turn 
to  pass  through  his  mind;  he  raised 
his  eyes  to  heaven  with  fright  one 
moment,  and  the  next  turned  them 
with  a  beaming  look  of  happiness 
on  the  beautiful  invalid;  now  a  tear 
dimmed  his  eye,  "followed  immedi- 
ately by  a  smile  of  perfect  content 
and  satisfaction. 

At  last,  expressing  in  a  single  sen- 
tence all  these  past  fears  and  pre- 
sent joys:  "Is  it  really  you,  Mar- 
guerite ?"  said  he,  sighing. 

"  Oh !  you  have  reason  to  doubt 
it;  this  time,  I  thought  I  should 
die;  I  was  really  afraid,"  said  she. 

"  Do  not  say  that/'  cried  he;  and, 
yielding  to  his  emotion,  he  threw 
his  pencils  on  the  table,  and  knelt 
down  beside  the  couch  on  which 
Marguerite  lay.  "Never,"  said  he — ■ 
"  never  did  I  for  one  moment  think 
there  was  the  least  danger  in  this 
fever,  but  I  saw  you  so " 

"Do  not  tell  an  untruth,  Ste- 
phen," interrupted  Marguerite ; 
you  were  afraid,  more  so  than  I 
was,  and  you  are  not  yet  entirely 
easy  about  me," 

He  turned  pale,  and  his  eyes  fill- 
ed with  tears  a  second  time. 

"  I  love  you  so  much  that  every- 
thing frightens  me;,but  this  danger 
is  past ;  I  am  no  longer  uneasy 
about  your  health." 

"  What  do  you  fear,  then  ?  Now, 
nothing  but  my  death  can  separate 
us." 

"  Until  you  are  my  wife,  I  cannot 
be  easy." 

"  Alas !  my  dear  unhappy  cousin, 
I  shall  have  to  keep  you  in  torture,, 
then,  for  some  time  longer." 

"I  know  it;  your  mother  is  piti- 
less." 

"That  is  to  say,  that  she  has  pity 
on  me,"  sail  Marguerite,  smiling. 


"My  care  of  you  ought  to  give 
her  more  confidence  in  me,  Sh© 
knows  me  well  enough  to  under- 
stand that " 

Marguerite  put  her  pretty  little 
hand,  pale  and  thin  from  sickness, 
on  the  lips  of  her  cousin,  and  inter- 
rupted him  by  saying,  "  Stephen, 
let  us  speak  of  something  else. 
Show  me  my  portrait/' 

He  took  up  the  picture  which  was 
on  the  table,  and  gave  it  to  her. 

"This  is  charming,"  said  she, 
"but  it  does  not  resemb'e  me  at 
all;  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  I 
have  such  a  fresh,  rosy  color." 

"You  have  it  now;  your  beauti- 
ful complexion  is  entirely  restored. 
At  present  you  have  less  animation 
than  usual,  but  I  have  noticed  with 
pleasure,  while  painting  this  por- 
trait, that  you  have  improved  daily; 
and  very  soon  no  one  will  be  able 
to  discover  by  your  looks  that  you 
have  been  so  seriously  sick/3 

"  Ah  I  you  have  noticed  that  while 
you  have  been  looking  at  me/'  re- 
plied Marguerite, suspiciously,  "and 
is  it  that  also  which  made  you 
weep  r 

"I  did  not  weep,  I <"    Then 

Stephen,  affecting  to  joke,  said, 
smiling,  "  i"  was  pitying  myself." 

"  You  are  a  flatterer/'  continued 
Marguerite;  "I  know  very  well  that 
I  am  no  longer  pretty." 

"  Oh  I  mon  Dieu,  you  have  never, 
never  been  so  beautiful;  and  the 
proof  of  it  is,  that  this  portrait  is  a 
hundred  times  prettier  than  any  cl 
the  others." 

"  I  don't  think  so,"  said  Mar- 
guerite, "  that  which  you  took  three 
months  ago  of  me  in  my  riding 
habit  is  much  better  done." 

"  Oh  !  that  is  but  a  rough  sketch ; 
but  since  you  speak  of  the  execu>- 
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tion,  I  will  tell  you  that  the  best 
drawn  of  all  is  the  one  I  sketched 
this  past  winter — that  in  the  blue 
dress,  with  a  crown  of  roses — that 
is  my  chef-d'oeuvre,  and  it  is  very 
like  you." 

"No,  I  do  not  like  it;  it  is  stiff; 
my  mother  has  one  which  pleases 
me  much  better;  you  remember  it; 
it  is  the  one  with  the  bunch  of 
lilacs?" 

"Yes,  I  remember  it;  it  is  the 
first  one  I  drew  after  my  return 
from  Asia.  How  happy  I  was  that 
day !  What  joy  it  was  to  be  near 
you  again  after  such  a  long  ab- 
sence! What  a  frightful  voyage  I 
had,  and  how  I  suffered  in  that  de- 
testable country  !  It  was  at  Smyrna 
that  I  heard  of  your  marriage.  I 
hate  Smyrna!  I  left  it  immedi- 
ately. I  would  visit  neither  the 
port  nor  the  bazaars.  I  was  crazy 
with  despair.  This  marriage  had 
always  seemed  to  me  an  impossi- 
bility, and  in  spite  of  the  resolution 
of  your  father,  and  his  cruelty,  I 
flattered  myself  that  some  obstacte 
would  intervene.  And  then,  also, 
I  thought  you  had  more  courage 
for  resistance.  Ah!  Marguerite, 
Marguerite,  you  have  been  very  do- 
cile !  And  you  wish  me  now  to  be 
easy;  you  ask  me  what  it  is  that  I 
fear?  Alas!  it  is  your  character 
which  makes  me  tremble;  yes,  to- 
morrow, from  some  caprice,  your 
mother  may  come  to  you  and  say, 
"  I  do  not  wish  you  to  marry  your 
cousin,"  and,  to  please  her,  you  will 
Fay  to  me  a  second  time — weeping 
just  enough  to  keep  me  from  de- 
testing you — "Stephen,  we  must 
part — adieu." 

Marguerite,    with    an    impatient 
movement,      snatched     away    her 


scarf,  with  which  Stephen  had  been 
playing  a  moment  before,  and  said, 
"  I  am  no  longer  a  litte  girl  of  six- 
teen who  can  be  married  in  spite  of 
herself;  I  am  at  liberty  to  have  a 
will  of  my  own  in  the  matter  now, 
and,  if  ever  I  say  to  you,  'We  must 
part — adieu/  it  will  be  because  I  be- 
lieve, as  I  did  a  month  ago,  that  I 
am  going  to  die." 

Stephen  seized  both  of  Marguer- 
ite's hands,  and  kissed  them  ten- 
derly. 

"Do  not  be  angry,  my  darling;  I 
am  not  going  to  give  you  a  fever  by 
scolding  you;  that  would  delay  our 
marriage  still  longer.  I  will  com- 
plain no  more;  I  feel  convinced  that 
my  eternal  groaning  must  tire  you; 
but  you  must  pardon  me,  for,  ma- 
dame,  do  you  know  that  it  will  soon 
be  twenty  years  since  I  first  loved 
you?" 

"Don't  say  that  so  loud,  or  some 
one  will  think  I  am  an  old  woman; 
besides,  it  is  not  twenty  years. 

"Well,  then,  eighteen  years;  is 
that  too  much  ?" 

"  Do  you  count  the  years  of  in- 
fancy?" 

"  Certainly,  they  are  the  most  im- 
portant of  all;  it  is  to  this  grand 
passion  of  my  youth  that  I  owe  all 
my  little  talent.  When  they  wished 
to  make  me  learn  Latin  verses,  they 
said,  'work  hard,  and  then  you 
shall  go  and  plav  with  Marguerite.' 
When  they  wished  me  to  practice 
on  the  piano,  they  said,  'you  shall 
play  these  duets  with  Marguerite;' 
and  they  made  me  learn  to  draw  by 
repeating  constantly,  'you  will  be 
able  to  take  portraits  of  Mar- 
guerite.' " 

"  Oh  !"  exclaimed  she,  "here  is  a 
prediction   that  has  been   realized 
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several  times.  I  really  believe  you 
have  taken  a  dozen  portraits  of  me, 
at  least." 

"  A  dozen  ?  I  have  made  many 
more  than  a  dozen." 

Stephen  opened  his  album,  and 
counted  eleven  likenesses  of  Mar- 
guerite. 

"  Here  are  eleven  already;  your 
mother  has  five  of  them;  my  father 
has  one;  Lady  Helena  has  two,  and 
Gaston  has  one,  which  he  hung  up 
yesterday  in  his  own  room,  and  put 
this  inscription  under  it,  written  by 
himself  :  '  Portrait  of  Mamma,' 
which  is  not  very  flattering  to  the 
painter.  That  makes  twenty,  and 
this  is  only  the  first  series;  after  we 
are  married,  I  shall  begin  a  second 
series." 

"  You  are  crazy,"  said  she,  smil- 
ing; "but  tell  me  did  Gaston  ask 
you  himself  to  give  him  this  pic- 
ture ?" 

"  Yes,  and  I  was  much  astonished 
at  it,  for  I  know  he  does  not  like 
me  at  all." 

"  It  is  his  nurse  who  has  put  this 
foolish  jealousy  into  his  head;  but 
you  yourself  are  not  very  much  dis- 
posed to  love  him  ?" 

"Unless  I  find  he  grows  daily 
more  like  you,  in  which  case  my 
sentiments  will  change  towards  him. 
He  came  to  see  me  this  morning, 
and  condescended  to  play  with  the 
pipes  which  I  brought  from  Con- 
stantinople. Oh !  how  I  love  Con- 
stantinople; it  was  there  I  learned 
that  you  were  a  widow.  Oh  !  I  love 
Constantinople ;  it  is  a  beautiful 
city.  With  what  p'easure  did  I 
leave  it  to  return  to  you,  who  were 
free,  that  I  might  again  find  at 
last " 

"  I  admire  your  manner  of  travel- 
ing," interrupted  Marguerite,  smil- 


ing; "you  will  not  look  at  cities  in 
which  you  hear  bad  news,  and 
immediately  leave  the  country  in 
which  you  receive  that  which  pleases 
you." 

"  Alas !  I  did  not  travel  for  instruc- 
tion ;  I  fled  to  a  distance  that  I 
might  forget ;  happily  I  have  been 
permitted  to  return,  and  have  for- 
gotten nothing." 

Stephen  said  these  words  with 
such  touching  emotion  that  Margue- 
rite was  moved. 

"  A  love  of  eighteen  years  is  very 
beautiful,"  said  she,  "  above  all,  in  a 
hero  of  your  age." 

"A  love  which  neither  time,  ab- 
sence, nor  despair  has  changed  for 
a  single  moment,"  replied  Stephen. 

"  And  you  fear  that  I  will  prove 
ungrateful  and  unworthy." 

"  I  fear  everything.  I  am  afraid 
of  your  mother  ;  I  am  afraid  of  your 
child  ;  I  am  afraid  of  a  rival." 

Marguerite  burst  out  laughing  at 
this  last  fear. 

"  And  what  rival,  if  you  please  ? 
Name  him,  name  him." 

"  I  do  not  fear  any  one  just  now, 
but  some  one  may  appear  at  any 
time  who  will  prove  more  acceptable 
to  you  than  I  am." 

"  Oh,  do  not  affect  modesty — no 
one  can  ever  please  me  as  well  as 
you  do." 

"Why  not?" 

"Because  no  one  will  ever  appear 
to  me  to  be  so  good  and  so  spiritiieL, 
so  full  of  courage,  generosity  and 
talent." 

<<rI  do  not  believe  a  word  of  it, 
but  it  is  all  the  same,  and  just  as 
pleasant  to  hear  you  say  so." 

"Because,  in  short,"  continued 
Marguerite,  "  no  one  will  ever  love 
me  as  you  do." 

"Eh?      Hon   Dieu.   who    knows 
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that  ?  It  is  not  such  a  difficult  thing 
to  love  you." 

Marguerite  looked  at  her  cousin 
with  a  charming  expression — a  mix- 
ture of  joy,  astonishment,  and  pride. 

"Eh,  well,"  said  she,  "here  is  one 
of  the  very  things  that  pleases  me 
so  much  in  you  ;  you  never  fall  into 
the  vulgarities  of  custom;  generally 
speaking,  people  who  have  the  pre- 
tension of  loving,  will  not  admit  that 
any  one  can  equal  them  in  love. 
You,  on  the  contrary,  admit  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  successful  rival.  Let  it 
be  so.     It  is  a  novelty." 

"  It  is  not  original  with  me,  I  as- 
sure you  ;  if  anything  surprises  me, 
it  is  that  any  one  can  see  you  and 
love  you  otherwise  than  I  love  you. 
Besides,  I  cannot  count  on  the  su- 
periority of  my  love  to  reassure  my- 
self. To  love  is  nothing — to  please 
is  everything." 

While  he  was  still  speaking,  a  con- 
fused noise  was  heard  through  the 
chateau.  Loud  cries  came  from  the 
direction  of  the  avenue.  Stephen 
hastily  descended  into  the  court  to 
see  what  had  happened  ;  and  Mar- 
guerite, still  too  weak  to  walk,  lean- 
ed pale  and  trembling  over  the  bal- 
cony, calling  in  a  frightened  tone  for 
her  son. 

II. 

Stephen  looked  on  every  side, 
vainly  seeking  for  some  one  whom 
he  could  question  as  to  the  cause  of 
the  cries  which  he  heard.  All  the 
inhabitants  of  the  chateau  were  run- 
ning towards  the  bottom  of  the  ave- 
nue, like  uneasy  persons  hastening 
to  the  help  of  some  one  in  danger. 
Stephen  ran  also,  but  the  avenue 
was  very  long,  and  he  could  not  dis- 
tinguish what  was  going  on  at  the 
foot  of  it.     "What  he  felt  resembled 


the  irritating  and  impossible  agonies 
of  a  night-mare  ;  the  faster  he  ran, 
the  longer  the  avenue  seemed  ;  the 
end  seemed  flying  before  him,  and 
his  strength,  exhausted  by  the  ra- 
pidity with  which  he  ran,  and  the 
oppression  of  his  fear,  was  fast  fail- 
ing him. 

A  young  peasant  girl  was  passing 
through  the  neighboring  field;  Ste- 
phen called  out  to  her,  "  "What  is  the 
matter  ?  "What  has  happened  ?" 
The  girl,  who  looked  very  much 
frightened,  replied  in  a  patois  which 
the  unfortunate  Stephen  could  not 
understand,  and  her  answer  was  lost 
to  him.  By  degrees  objects  became 
more  visible  at  the  end  of  the  ave- 
nue. Stephen  perceived  several 
groups,  all  apparently  in  a  state  of 
agitation.  Persons  ran  from  one 
place  to  another,  as  if  there  was 
more  than  one  victim  in  this  acci- 
dent or  misfortune,  round  whom 
they  were  pressing  in  turn.  Ste- 
phen ran  on  faster,  but  he  could  still 
understand  nothing.  Soon,  how- 
ever, he  saw  surrounding  a  bench 
on  which  he  had  often  sat  with  Mar- 
guerite, six  or  seven  women,  their 
white  caps  reflecting  the  rays  of  the 
setting  sun  ;  some  of  them  raised 
their  arms  to  heaven  in  sign  of  des- 
pair and  distress.  The  wind  which 
was  from  that  direction  brought  to 
him  cries  and  groans,  and  among 
them  he  recognized  the  voice  of 
Gaston.  His  blood  seemed  to  stand 
still  in  his  veins  ;  his  sight  grew 
dark,  his  feet  clung  to  the  earth,  and 
he  could  scarcely  stand ;  but  he 
thought  of  Marguerite's  anxiety,  took 
courage  and  ran  on  ;  then  he  saw 
another  group  further  off  than  the 
first,  which  attracted  his  attention. 
The  astonished  and  frightened  pea- 
sants stood  in   the   middle   of  the 
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avenue,  contemplating  with  conster- 
nation and  curiosity  some  object 
which  Stephen  could  not  see,  which 
was  extended  motionless  on  the 
earth.  These  also  raised  their  arms 
with  gestures  of  astonishment  and 
anger.  Stephen  perceived  among 
them  one  of  the  chateau  servants  ; 
he  recognized  him  by  his  livery,  and 
called  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  "Fran- 
cois, Francois!"  but  Francois,  both 
hands  resting  rn  his  knees,  seemed 
all  eyes,  and  heard  nothing.  Ste- 
phen was  about  five  hundred  paces 
from  the  spot  where  this  inexplica- 
ble drama  was  taking  place,  when 
he  pereei\  ed  another  group,  invisi- 
ble to  him  until  that  moment.  A 
dozen  persons  surrounded  a  young 
tree,  looking  with  upturned  faces  at 
something  in  its  branches,  speaking 
at  the  same  time  with  great  warmth 
and  earnestness.  Among  these  per- 
sons he  recognized  M.  Berthault, 
Gaston's  tutor,  by  his  black  dress, 
the  sight  of  whom  immediately  re- 
assured  himj  for  he  thought,  with 


reason,  tH.t  if  Gaston  had  been 
dangerously  wounded,  M.  Berthault 
would  have  held  him  in  his  arms, 
soothed  and  consoled  him,  and  not 
have  stood  gazing  at  a  bird  in  a 
tree. 

Stephen  turned  towards  the  first 
group. 

"Ah!  here  is  M.  D'Arzac,"  said 
one  of  the  peasant  women,  advanc- 
ing towards  him.  "  My  poor,  dear 
Monsieur,  a  great  misfortune  has 
happened — a  wolf  has  bitten  Louisa's 
child,  and  they  are  burning  his 
arm." 

The  child  uttered  frightful  cries, 
and  Stephen,  alarmed,  called  "  Gas- 
ton! Gaston!" 

"  They  were  playing  together,  the 
poor  little  things,"  continued  the 
woman,  "and  the  villainous  beast 
has  bitten  them  both.  She  was  cer- 
tainly mad  from  this  heat.  Thank 
Heaven  they  have  killed  her — that's 
a  blessing  ;  but  for  that  she  would 
do  more  harm." 


CIEEUS-A  SONNET. 


[by  BEEL-DE-NUIT.  ] 


Cirrus,  fair  offspring  of  the  yielding  earth, 

Has  upward  soared  to  purifying  height, 

Till  'gainst  the  radiant  sky  in  dazzling  white, 

She  floats,  forgetful  of  her  lowly  birth, 

Till  wooed  by  fav'ring  airs  to  yield  her  worth 

On  parching  fields,  where  Want  and  Plenty  fighfc. 

But  Want  shall  y  eld  ;  for  Cirrus'  low'ring  might 

Shall  pour  the  conquering  rain,  and  banish  Deartla, 

And  thus  my  love  in  far-off  grandeur  gleams — 

How  can  I  win  her  from  those  chilling  skies  ? 

How  change  to  truth  these  mocking  dreams, 

That  glowing  love  shall  warm  her  heart  and  eyes, 

Till  I  shall  bask  beneath  these  fervent  beams, 

Entranced  in  fragrant  kisses  and  in  sighs  J  Petersburg,  Va* 
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With  tho  exception  of  the  old 
school  Baptists,  the  Catholics  and 
the  Jews,  nearly  all  religious  s:cts 
in  the  North  have  sunken  into  the 
very  filth  and  mire  of  politics.  The 
new  school  Presbyterians,  Univer- 
salists,  Unitarians,  and  Methodists 
especially,  can  no  longer  be  called 
religious  bodies  in  any  Christian 
sense  of  that  word.  They  are  po- 
litical organizations,  of  the  most 
bitter,  intolerant,  and  unchristian 
type.  Full  of  wrath  and  the  spirit 
of  cruelty  and  slaughter,  they  have 
denied  Christ,  and  followed  after 
the  malignancy  of  the  devil  and  all 
his  works.  There  are  some  indivi- 
dual exceptions,  but  as  organized 
bodies,  they  are.  furiously,  brutally 
political.  That  divine  spirit  which 
went  up  from  Calvary  in  tones  of 
pleading  love  and  forgiveness  has 
been  cast  aside  for  the  profane,  and 
angry,  and  violent  temper  of  the 
bar-room  and  the  hustings.  The 
old  cry  comes  back  again  in  the 
breast  of  the  true  followers  of 
Christ,  that  "  They  have  taken  away 
our  Lord,  and  we  know  not  where 
they  have  laid  him."  The  Balti- 
more Episcopal  Methodist,  one  of 
the  ablest  religious  papers  published 
in  the  country,  takes  up  the  doings 
of  the  last  Methodist  General  Con- 
ference, and  lays  open  its  stupidity 
and  its  corruption  with  a  dissecting- 
knife  that  cleaves  to  the  very  bone. 
For  the  purpose  of  preserving  this 
remarkable    document    for    future 


public  reference,  we  here  give  it  en- 
tire : 

"A  proposition  is  before  the 
General  Conference  to  increase 
the  number  of  '  the  Articles  of 
Religion,'  to  meet  the  wants  of 
the  age  and  the  necessities  of 
the  church.  Among  others,  we 
notice  the  project  of  an  article, 
which  might  borrow  its  heading 
from — 'Killing  no  Murder — '  the 
purport  of  the  article  being,  that, 
though  killing  human  beings  is  a 
sin,  as  a  general  thing,  yet  it  in 
right  to  kill  when  commanded  to  do 
so  by  the  authorities,  and  in  war, 
and  in  extreme  cases  of  self-de- 
fence. 

"  We  find  in  this  long  string  of 
proposed  new  Articles,  many  utterly 
unnecessary,  and  one,  somewhat 
presumptuous,  which  makes  it  a 
fundamental  Article  of  Religion — 
that  the  dead  are  conscious  prior 
to  the  resurrection.  We  confess  we 
do  not  see  what  this  opinion  has  U> 
do  with  religion.  It  seems  to  us  a 
matter  properly  belonging  to  Sheol; 
and  unless  the  northern  Methodist 
Church  acknowledge  the  revelations 
of  the  spirit-rappers,  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  guess  how  the  General  Con- 
ference has  obtained  the  additional 
information  that  enables  them  to 
decide  ex  cathedra,  and  fix  as  an  Ar- 
ticle of  Creed,  what  hitherto  has 
been  only  a  probable  opinion.  The 
only  evidence  quoted  in  the  Article 
to  sustain  it,  is  a  reference  to  Dives 
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and  Lazarus.  But  it  is  an  obvious 
principle  of  evidence  that  if  a  party- 
summon  a  witness,  tho  whole  of  his 
testimony  must  be  received  with 
equal  literal  strictness.  If  the  par- 
able, or  illustration,  or  narrative  re- 
ferred to,  was  intended  to  reveal  to 
us  the  state  of  the  dead,  then  we 
must  accept  the  whole  of  it,  and 
make  an  Article  of  Creed,  not  only 
of  the  consciousness,  but  the  con- 
dition and  personal  relations  of  the 
good  and  bad  as  there  presented. 
Yet,  the  General  Conference  would 
hardly  adopt  Jonathan  Edwards' 
doctrine,  that  the  happiness  of  the 
pious  dead  is  mightily  exalted  by 
the  propinquity  of  the  damned, 
whose  shrieks  and  groans  give  hea- 
venly flavor  to  the  exquisite  rest  of 
the  saved.  For  ourselves,  we  do 
not  care  to  know  more  than  is  re- 
vealed. The  pious  dead  are  in  the 
very  best  hands,  and  will  be  well 
taken  care  of.  If  God  chooses  to 
lull  them  asleep  on  His  bosom  for  a 
while,  after  the  weary  warfare  of 
life,  we  may  rejoice  in  the  prospect 
of  the  rest,  preliminary  to  eternal 
activity;  if,  on  the  contrary,  He 
shall  see  fit  at  once  to  introduce 
His  returned  children  to  their 
homes  and  new  life,  Amen,  we  may 
rejoice  in  the  hope  of  that  glorious 
transition.  But  to  make  an  Article 
of  Religion  of  the  manner  in  which 
God  introduces  the  spirits  of  the 
just  into  the  other  world,  is  about 
as  wise  and  useful  as  the  settlement 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception.  In 
all  honesty,  we  urge  upon  the  Gene- 
ral Conference  the  reply  made  by 
our  Lord  to  the  first  impertinent 
question  put  to  Him  about  the 
other  world.  It  contains  a  solemn 
prohibition  and  warning  to  His 
■ministers,   that  we  cannot  ponder 


too  deeply,  and  one  which  just  now 
the  northern  Methodist  preachers 
are  particularly  in  need  of  consider- 
ing :  '  Strive  to  enter  in  at  the 
straight  gate;  for  many,  I  say  unto 
you,  will  seek  to  enter  it,  and  shall 
not  be  able.  "When  once  the  Mas- 
ter of  the  house  is  risen  up,  and 
hath  shut  to  the  door,  and  ye  begin 
to  stand  without  and  knock  at  the 
door,  saying — Lord !  Lord  !  open  to 
us;  and  He  shall  answer  and  say 
unto  you,  I  know  you  not  whence 
ye  are.  Then  shall  ye  begin  to  say 
we  have  eaten  and  drunk  in  Thy 
presence,  and  prophesied  in  Thy 
name,  and  in  Thy  name  have  cast 
out  devils,  and  in  Thy  name  have 
done  many  wonderful  works.  But 
he  shall  say,  I  tell  you,  I  know  you 
not  wThence  ye  are:  depart  from  me 
all  ye  workers  of  iniquity.' 

"  A  solemn  examination  of  them- 
selves before  God,  to  learn  whether 
a  thorough  alliance  with  the  party 
of  Stevens  and  Butler  and  Brown- 
low,  and  the  reckless  attempt  to 
confound  with  the  grand  truths  of 
man's  redemption,  the  political  po- 
licy of  a  party,  condemned  by  a 
large  part  of  the  people  of  the 
country  as  remorselessly  and  aston- 
ishingly wdcked,  -and  excused  by  its 
own  leaders  only  upon  the  godless 
ground  of  exyjediency;  a  solemn  in- 
quiry of  this  kind  w7ould  be  far 
more  Christian-like  and  profitable 
than  establishing  opinions  about 
the  dead,  and  might  furnish  more 
rational  inducements  for  fasting  and 
prayer  than  the  fear  of  the  Presi- 
dent's acquittal  and  loss  of  Ben. 
Wade's  patronage.  A  telegram  to 
call  Senator  Willey's  attention  to 
this  text  would  have  been  more 
apostolic  than  the  message  Bishop 
Simpson  is  said  to  have  sent  him; 
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and  probably  would  have  been  bet- 
ter for  the  soul  of  the  sworn  judge 
of  the  President.  But  we  strongly- 
suspect  that  the  whole  string  of  Ar- 
ticles was  prepared  only  to  be  a  ve- 
hicle for  the  killing  provision  we 
first  mentioned.  The  church  must 
pass  some  immunity  act  for  the 
irregularities  of  her  ministers  and 
members  during  the  war.  Such 
preachers,  for  instance,  as  the  bro- 
ther who  removed  a  herd  of  un- 
armed Indians  from  this  world  of 
sorrow  by  unexpected  massacre, 
and  many  others  who,  like  valiant 
Gideon,  wielded  the  sword  of  the 
Lord,  but,  unfortunately,  cannot 
find  that  their  commission  came 
from  above;  these  military  saints 
are  so  stained  with  mortal  sin,  that 
they  may  reasonably  feel  anxiety 
lest  they  may  have  exhausted  the 
benevolence  of  Christian  law,  which 
was  not  made  to  govern  the  wars  of 
the  church — the  code,  in  fact,  hav- 
ing been,  by  some  incomprehensible 
mistake,  drawn  up  by  '  the  Prince 
of  Peace,'  and  not  '  the  God  of  Bat- 
tles.5 Some  bill  of  immunity  is, 
therefore,  required  to  quiet  consci- 
ence, and  silence  the  ill-natured  in- 
sinuations of  Satan,  who  has  mali- 
ciously mixed  up  the  deeds  of  Me- 
thodists and  unconverted  sinners  in 
bis  memoranda  of  the  war,  without 
regard  to  the  well-known  rule  of 
*  intention?  expounded  by  the  inge- 
nious doctors  of  Rome,  but  not  at 
all  monopolized  by  the  Jesuits. 
Nothing  is  more  proper  than  that  a 
church  that  has  adopted  the  Mo- 
hammedan plan  of  extension,  should 
also  make  a  Mohammedan  provision 
for  the  security  of  those  who  aban- 
don the  security  of  the  gospel  to 
take  up  the  missionary  torch  and 
the  sword.     But  we  humbly  suggest 


that  the  Article  proposed  makes 
very  insufficient  provision  for  the 
necessities  of  the  case.  Immunity 
from  the  penalty  of  one  Command- 
ment carries  but  little  comfort  to 
the  violators  of  the  other  nine. 
When  the  Methodist  preachers  and 
people  gave  themselves  to  the  war, 
they  availed  themselves  of  the  full- 
est privileges  allowed  by  a  state  of 
things  which  is  a  suspension  of  the 
Ten  Commandments,  with  substitu- 
tion of  injunctions  for  prohibitions. 
The  bishops,  ministers  and  people 
used  all  possible  influence  to  send 
to  the  war,  not  only  the  most 
doubtfully  moral  men  of  their  own 
church,  but  the  most  wicked  and 
unscrupulous  scoundrels  that  could 
be  recruited  by  hope  of  c  blood, 
brandy  and  free  quarters.'  Reve- 
rend Colonels  led  such  men  into 
farm  regions  and  towns,  and  per- 
mitted them  to  do  what  they  pleas- 
ed. '  What  a  man  does  by  another, 
he  does  of  himself,'  is  an  indisputa- 
ble maxim  of  law;  and  so  reverend 
bishops  and  members  of  conference, 
an  immunity,  short  of  universal  ap- 
plicability, will  be  too  short  to 
cover  the  multitude  of  sins — far  too 
many  to  be  covered  by  c  larlt}',  even 
if  you  had  any  to  cover  them  with. 
"Let  us  press  this  matter  upon 
you.  War  does  not  love  God  su- 
premely. It  ostensibly  loves  the 
cause  more  than  God.  It  subverts 
even  the  form  and  ritual  of  godli- 
ness for  the  cause.  War  makes  it- 
self an  image  of  its  God — a  flag — 
which  it  raises  over  churches  and 
altars,  to  which  it  swears  devotion, 
and  sings  hymns,  and  sacrifices  hu- 
man lives,  and  which  it  brings  back 
from  bloody  fields  and  hangs  up  as 
a  holy  thing  in  churches.  When 
the  flag  is  up,  the  Cross  must  bow  to 
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it.  In  all  things  'the  flag'  must 
have  the  precedence.  It  may  close 
the  church  ;  it  may  make  bed?  in  it; 
stables  in  it;  a  place  of  moral  filthi- 
ness  of  it.  The  pulpit  must  glorify 
'the  flag,'  and  keep  silent  before 
it,  even  when  it  is  -doing  the  work 
of  desecration  and  demolition  upon 
the  churches.  '  The  flag/  too,  has 
a  gospel — a  provision  of  salvation 
wider  than  Christ's — extending,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Tyng,  even  '  to  the 
rare  birds  of  Billy  Wilson's  regi- 
ment,' and  asking  no  repentance  nor 
abstinence  from  sin  :  spreading  its 
protecting  wing  where  no  angel's 
pinions  can  reach — making  a  low 
comic  theatre  '  a  house  of  God  and 
gate  of  heaven.'  War  takes  the 
name  of  God  in  vain.  According 
to  Uncle  Toby,  'the  army  swore 
terribly  in  Flanders,'  but  evangeli- 
cal familiarity  with  holy  things  en- 
abled our  'rare  birds'  to  blaspheme 
beyond  historical  precedent.  But, 
besides,  from  one  end  of  the  coun- 
try to  the  other,  in  pulpits,  prayer- 
meetings,  official  documents,  every- 
where God's  name  was  as  free  as 
Lincoln's;  everywhere  it  was  stamp- 
ed upon  the  body  of  death,  whose 
'  rank  offense  was  smelling  to  hea- 
ven.' There  was  no  injustice,  vio- 
lence, fraud,  or  unclassified  villainy 
that  was  not  mixed  with  '  the 
name.'  Conover  lied  by  it ;  Mrs. 
Surratt  was  killed  in  God's  holy 
name  ;  Provost-marshals  traded  in 
it ;  peddlers  sold  ginger-bread  and 
playing-cards  and  Harper's  Weekly 
to  the  soldiers  in  virtue  of  a  license 
obtained  by  the  use  of  the  name  of 
the  Almighty.  But  of  all  the  blas- 
phemy of  the  war,  however,  the 
blasphemy  of  political  sacrilege,  per- 
petrated in  Methodist  Conferences 
and  pulpits,  was  the  most  shocking. 


The  immunity  bill  must  not  forget 
the  third  Commandment. 

"  War  has  no  Sabbaths.  It  re- 
viewed troops  on  that  day — the  can- 
onized President  himself  freely  par- 
taking the  transgression.  It  march- 
ed and  it  fought  battles,  and  did  its 
own  deeds  and  thought  its  own 
thoughts.  It  abolished  the  fourth 
Commandment.  '  Honor  thy  fa- 
ther and  thy  mother  that  thy  days 
may  be  long  in  the  land/  ceased  ta 
be  a  rule  when  lads  were  incited  to 
abandon  their  parents,  for  fields  of 
blood  where  days  were  short.  Thou 
shalt  kill,  is  the  commandment  of 
war.  Kill  without  thought  or  con- 
viction of  the  right  to  kill — -against 
conviction  to  kill — kill  your  own  fa- 
ther, brother,  son,  because  drafted 
or  hired  to  kill ;  make  widows  and 
orphans  for  fifty  cents  a  day  and  ra- 
tions, though  you  be  a  stranger  and 
do  not  know  the  cause  of  quarrel. 
Kill  by  every  means;  by  cannon  and 
rifle  and  sword  ;  by  volcanic  explo- 
sion of  gunpowder ;  by  starvation, 
cold,  orphanage,  interdiction  of  me- 
dicines— every  way — only  kill!  kill! 
Yea,  screamed  a  thousand  pulpits, 
kill ;  and  may  the  blessing  of  God, 
the  love  of  the  Father,  the  grace  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  com- 
munion and  fellowship  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  abide  with  you. 

"  The  seventh  Commandment.  We 
dare  not  unveil  the  horrors  of  the 
violation  of  that  pure  and  sacred 
canon — infandum.  But  by  no  means 
neglect  it  in  your  bill  of  immunity. 

"  Thou  shalt  not  steal.  The  Gene- 
ral Conference  may  have  difficulty 
to  frame  an  act  sufficient  to  meet 
the  necessities  arising  out  of  this 
Commandment.  An  omnibus  bill, 
with  room  for  all  possible  kleptic  ap- 
propriations,  might   tax   the   ingo- 
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unity  of  the  acutest  chairman  of  a 
Congressional  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means.     A  list  of  articles  sto- 

n  would  be  impossible  to  a  Census 
Bureau.  Books,  from  family  Bibles 
to  Patent   Office   reports  ;  jewelry, 

late,  wine,  furniture,  clothing,  fa- 
mily portraits,  horses,  and  other  do- 
mestic animals,  everything  enume- 
rated in  the  national  tax-list,  and 
almost  everything  not  in  it  ;  every- 
thing destructible,  everything  port- 
able, everything  the  African  ant 
could  eat,  everything  a  Yankee  auc- 
tioneer could  sell,  everything  a  man 
could  carry,  a  New  England  woman 
could  covet,  a  child  could  play  with, 
everything  a  klepto-maniac  would 
steal,  or  aFagin  could  use  for  young 
thieves  to  learn  on — everything  so 
valueless  that  an  extreme  rabbinical 
interpretation  of  the  law  would 
make  it  only  possibly  dishonest  to 
take  it — everything  that  could  be 
probed  for  in  the  ground,  fished  for 
in  the  water  ;  filched,  fobbed,  open- 
ly robbed,  or  secretly  abstracted ; 
everything  that  could  carry  with  it 
a  curse  and  a  shame,  all  were  car- 
ried off  to  Christian  homes  by  Chris- 
tian men.  It  will  take  a  strong  and 
full  immunity  bill  to  quiet  the  titles 
of  good  men  to  the  things  they 
picked  up.  We  advise  the  General 
Conference  to  adopt  the  rule  of 
Bryce  Jag<rsr  :  *  Mariners  have  no 
rights  after  the  keel  touches  land.' 
Nothing  short  of  this  will  do.  'Must 
have  much  whisky  ;  snake  very  big.' 
"  Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness. 
We  hardly  know  how  to  deal  with 
this  commandment.  Nothing  could 
be  more  inconvenient  to  the  M.  E. 
Church  than  any  check  to  mendaci- 
ty in  the  direction  of  '  false  witness.' 
Misrepresentation,  falsehood,  slan- 
der, have  been  the  most  universal 


and  effective  of  all  the  weapons  used 
against  the  South  in  this  holy  cru- 
sade. Only  men  could  carry  mus- 
kets, but  everybody  can  lie.  Then, 
steam  lends  a  million  of  tongues  to 
libel.  The  '  fruits  of  the  war'  can- 
not be  gathered  without  false  wit- 
ness. It  has  already  done  more  for 
the  cause  than  all  other  means  put 
together.  Harper's  Weekly  alone 
has  done  more  to  support  '  the  par- 
ty' than  all  the  generals  and  states- 
men of  Massachusetts.  There  is  no 
saving  the  country,  after  the  Radi- 
cal fashion,  without  'false  witness.' 
It  is  the  staple  article.  The  atmos- 
phere is  thick  and  hurtling  with 
lies.  During  the  war,  official  bulle- 
tins were  read  backwards  by  the 
prudent,  and  believed  only  by  fools. 
The  most  unfounded  and  atrocious 
Lbels  were  copied  without  hesita- 
tion into  newspapers,  issued  by 
churches,  and  recommended  from 
the  pulpits  as  agencies  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  Contradiction,  most  indu- 
bitable, of  these  lies  was  rarely  re- 
peated in  the  columns  that  had  ea- 
gerly published  them.  To  conceal 
the  injurious  truth,  to  blazon  the 
advantageous  lie,  was  a  duty  to  the 
party,  whose  boasted  author  was  the 
God  of  Truth.  Mens'  true  charac- 
ters were  concealed  when  dead,  as 
misrepresented  while  living.  Mr. 
Lincoln  is  established  in  the  mar- 
tyrology  of  the  churches  as  the 
Moses  of  the  age,  the  Messiah  of 
the  new  redemption,  the  purest  of 
patriots,  the  wisest  of  sages,  the 
most  devout  and  godlike  of  men. 
The  leaders  of  the  dominant  party 
are  all  excellent  of  their  kind. 
Grant  is  a  quintessence  of  Hanni- 
bal, and  Caesar,  and  Napoleon,  with 
a  flavor  of  Maryborough,  and  a 
strong  scent  q£  Wellington,  as  Lord 
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Peter's  bread  was  the  quintessence 
of  beef  and  mutton,  and  partridge, 
although  no  natural  appearance  nor 
sensible  trace  of  either  could  be 
found  in  the  ordinary  wafer  pre- 
sented for  adoration.  The  people 
of  the  country  have  been  lied  oat  of 
confidence  in  their  five  senses  and 
their  understanding.  They  do  not 
pretend  to  judge  of  men  by  natu- 
ral means,  nor  of  measures  by  com- 
mon sense.  They  worship  dogs  and 
snakes  and  bullocks,  as  the  '  gods 
that  brought  them  out  of  Egypt.' 
They  sacrifice  their  property,  their 
conscience,  their  better  knowledge 
and  better  feelings  to  a  Moloch  of 
party,  which  they  find  served  by 
men  they  learned  to  trust,  when 
these  priests  of  falsehood  were  min- 
isters of  God.  They  are  told  that 
in  the  South  the  weak  oppress  the 
strong  ;  the  powerless  trample  on 
the  powerful ;  the  conquered  tyran- 
nize over  the  conquerors  ;  the  un- 
armed are  mobbing  and  butchering 
men  armed  to  the  teeth.  They  be- 
lieve that  every  negro  face  is  a  liv- 
ing edition  of  the  Ten  Command- 
ments,  an  unintermitting  expression 
and  recommendation  of  the  cardi- 
nal virtues.  The  northern  people 
believe  that  the  negroes  are  grand 
in  intellect,  steady  of  purpose,  in- 
tuitively qualified  for  reforming,  ele- 
vating, guiding  the  educated  whites 
to  a  destiny  more  splendid  than  ever 
reached  by  men.  The  Church 
Union,  shining  with  the  concen- 
trated rays  of  aggregated  Protest- 
antism, proclaims  that  a  negro  Pre- 
sident will  be  the  necessary  and  sa- 


tisfactory expedient  of  the  nation's 
safety.  Truth,  even  the  semblance, 
the  lingering  recollection  and  savor 
of  departed  truth,  is  lied  out  of  the 
public  mind  to  an  extent  of  incon- 
ceivable obliteration.  Rev.  Mr.  Neal, 
a  southern  preacher,  is  whipped  by 
a  northern  Methodist  mob.  Imme- 
diately the  lie  goes  forth  that  Mr. 
Neal  is  a  northern  brother,  whipped 
by  southern  rebels.  The  falsehood 
is  noticed  and  the  truth  stated,  but 
no  northern  paper  that  published 
the  lie,  corrects  it.  They  are  too 
religious  to  arrest  a  lie  that  is  work- 
ing well  for  what  they  dare  to  call 
the  work. of  God.  A  false  statement, 
most  injurious  to  the  Baltimore  Con- 
ference, appears  in  northern  Me- 
thodist papers,  and  is  eagerly  echoed 
by  the  New  York  Observer.  We 
correct  the  statement,  but  the  falsi- 
fiers do  not,  as  we  knew  and  said 
they  would  not.  Lying  is  the  very 
soul  of  war.  The  General  Confer- 
ence must  go  the  whole  length  of 
putting  -  evil  for  good.' 

"  Thou  shalt  not  covet.  That  was 
ordained  before  there  were  Method- 
ist churches  and  parsonages  in  the 
South,  *  pleasant  to  the  eye'  and 
tempting  to  the  touch.  Before  there 
were  members  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  to  be  coveted  and  bribed,  be- 
fooled, or  driven  into  the  church 
that  only  wan's  their  votes  to  gov- 
ern the  country  and  win  it  to  Christ 
without  the  glow  process  of  indivi- 
dual conversion.  Thou  shalt  covet, 
is  an  indispensable  provision  for  the 
new  Discipline,  if  it  is  to  set  forth 
the  full  creed  of  the  church." 
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William  is  greater  in  his  retreats  than  Marlborough  in  his  victories.    On  the  other  hand,  the  uniformity 
of  Caesar's  successes  does  not  dull  his  greatness.    Greatness  is  not  in  the  circumstances,  but  in  the  man." 

HELP'S  FRIENDS  IN  COUNCIL. 

"  Never  was  a  man  more  ironically  gifted  by  Fortune,  and  it  seems  as  though  she  would  exhibit  his  empty 
littleness  by  raising  him  on  the  shield  of  victory."  HENK  Y  HELNE. 


As  promised  in  our  introductory 
paper,  we  now  propose  to  examine 
the  campaigns  and  battles  in  which 
General  Grant  commanded,  and 
shall  endeavor  to  supply  some  just 
measure  of  his  true  rank  among  the 
distinguished  soldiers  of  the  modern 
era.  This  might  be  really  deter- 
mined after  a  thorough  critical  ana- 
lysis of  his  Virginia  campaign.  His 
friends  and  special  panegyrists 
would  doubtless  assent  to  this;  and 
the  military  critic,  assuredly,  would 
maintain  that,  protracted  as  it  was, 
through  more  than  eleven  months, 
including  so  many  fiercely  disputed 
battles,  and  in  the  course  of  which 
resources  of  men  and  munitions  so 
vast  were  available  to  the  Federal 
general,  by  that  campaign  will  he 
be  judged  at  the  bar  of  history  as  a 
military  commander.  Gen.  Grant, 
indeed,  seems  to  have  taken  this 
view  in  his  official  report  of  the  ope- 
rations of  1164,-5,  for  he  substan- 
tially claims  for  those  operations  the 
signal  distinction  of  having  ended 
the  war  in  the  only  way  practicable, 
and  this  after  the  Confederates  had 
baffled  every  effort  of  his  several 
predecessors  on  the  same  theatre. 
The  conception   of  this   campaign, 


he  declares,  was  attained  after  a 
profound  consideration  of  the  great 
problems  involved;  and  that  having 
been  engendered  in  his  own  brain, 
his  operations  grew  to  consumma- 
tion just  as  they  had  been  originally 
conceived.  "We  would  be  warrant- 
ed, therefore,  we  repeat,  in  con- 
fining our  investigations  merely  to 
his  battles  and  operations  in  Virgi- 
nia, without  consideration  of  his  ex- 
ploits at  Fort  Donelson  and  Vicks- 
burg  ;  yet,  in  view  of  the  extraor- 
dinary character  of  all  the  events 
which  have  lifted  him  aloft  upon  the 
''shield  of  victory,"  we  have,  deter- 
mined to  review  his  whole  remarka- 
ble military  career.  Of  course  we 
will  not  attempt  any  detailed  ac- 
count of  battles,  but  merely  giving 
a  summary  of  those  salient  inci- 
dents, strategical  and  tactical,  which 
we  think  furnish  the  grounds  for  an 
accurate  measurement  of  his  mili- 
tary capacity,  shall  ask  our  readers 
to  examine  for  themselves  and  test 
our  conclusions  by  the  light  of  ac- 
cessible history. 

1.  At  Belmont,  General  Grant 
rose  above  the  military  horizon,  and 
by  that  singular  good  fortune  which 
has  marked   his   whole   subsequent 
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career,  a  foolish,  badly-managed  ope- 
ration that  ended  in  defeat,  was 
transmuted  into  victory,  giving  rich 
promise,  it  is  alleged,  of  what  he  af- 
terwards effected.  No  well-infcrm- 
ed,  disinterested  soldier,  however, 
will  venture  to  assert  that  that  ope- 
ration ought  to  have  been  under- 
taken ;  or  that  the  possible  results 
to  flow  from  it  justified  Gen.  Grant 
in  losing  one  man  for  its  accomplish- 
ment. In  a  private  letter  to  his  fa- 
ther, written  at  the  time  to  extenu- 
ate his  defeat,  and  in  his  official  re- 
port, General  Grant  declared,  in 
substance,  that  though  his  forces 
narrowly  escaping  disaster,  were 
driven  back  upon  their  transports, 
yet  he  had  been  able  to  attain  all 
the  objects  of  the  expedition.  Let 
us  see  if  this  is  so.  He  had,  pre- 
viously, received  an  order  from  his 
superior,  General  Fremont,  to  dis- 
patch a  force  into  Missouri  to  make 
a  diversion  in  order  to  deter  the 
Confederates  from  detaching  any 
part  of  the  garrison  from  Columbus, 
Kentucky,  to  reinforce  their  friends 
assemblel  and  operating  in  the  same 
direction.  Pursuant  to  that  order, 
he  says,  he  had  already  detached  a 
portion  of  his  own  force  from  Cairo, 
under  one  of  his  colonel?,  and  then 
concluded,  subsequently,  to  make  a 
descent  upon  the  Confederate  posi- 
tion at  Belmont,  with  his  main  force. 
Belmont  is  on  very  low  ground, 
on  the  shore  opposite  to  Columbus, 
and,  as  Grant  admits,  was  so  direct- 
ly under  the  batteries  of  that  for- 
midably garnished  fortress,  that  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for  him 
to  occupy  the  position  "a  single 
hour,"  even  had  he  driven  away  or 
captured  the  Confederates  on  that 
side  of  the  river.  That  being  so,  of 
course  the  expe  lition  did  not  prop- 


erly come  within  the  scope  of  Gen. 
Fremont's  order,  for  as  Grant  did 
not  and  could  not  hope  to  hold  the 
place,  its  effect,  indubitably,  would 
not  be  to  hinder  the  Confederates 
from  sending  into  Missouri  any  de- 
tachment immediately  after  he  had 
retired,  if  they  had  desired  to  do 
so.  Therefore,  from  the  outset,  the 
affair  was  one  of  that  fruitless,  bar- 
ren class,  condemned  by  all  military 
writers,  and  never  attempted,  by  any 
master  of  the  art  of  war.  Not  having 
been  made  in  obedience  to  superior 
authority,  but  of  his  own  volition, 
General  Grant  is  justly  responsible 
for  its  conception  as  well  as  for  its 
conduct ;  responsible  for  the  unne- 
cessary loss  of  more  than  350  men 
killed  and  wounded,  or  more  than 
10  per  cent,  of  his  command,  and 
for  the  culpable  exposure  to  cap- 
ture— so  narrowly  escaped — of  his 
whole  force  engaged,  or  more  than 
three  thousand  of  his  best  troops,  a 
catastrophe  which  must  have  been 
almost  mortal  at  that  moment  to 
Federal  operations  in  that  quarter. 
At  most,  he  could  only  hope  to  do 
what  he  claims  to  have  done,  burned 
some  few  tents,  and  killed  or  maim- 
ed, or  captured,  a  portion  of  the  hos- 
tile garrison,  petty  results  in  no 
wise  commensurate  with,  cr  com- 
pensatory for,  the  loss  of  life  which 
he  might  reasonably  anticipate  un- 
der the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances. Engaged  in  a  futile,  wrong- 
headed  operation,  nothing  could  ex- 
ceed the  disorder  into  which  his 
troops  were  thrown  as  soon  as  the 
Confederates  assembled  and  made 
head  against  them.  They  were  then 
easily  swept  back  pell-mell  upon 
their  transports,  Grant  himself  bare- 
ly effecting  his  escape.  A  blunder 
in  conception,  and  carried  out  with 
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the  least  possible  soldierly  method, 
or  the  application  in  the  exigency 
of  that  military  knowledge  which 
Grant  had  had  the  opportunity  to 
acquire  at  West  Point,  and  in  the 
war  with  Mexico,  this,  his  initial 
operation,  is  altogether  characteris- 
tic of  the  man,  and  displayed  his 
ignorance  of  the  principles  of  the 
art  of  war,  and  also  that  reckless 
disregard  of  the  lives  of  his  men 
which  has  made  his  subsequent  path 
to  eminence  the  bloodiest  in  human 
history. 

2.  Escaping  official  accountabili- 
ty for  the  patent  incompetency 
shown  in  the  expedition  against 
Belmont  by  a  singular  freak  of  for- 
tune, General  Grant  was  retained 
in  chief  command  at  Cairo  and  Pa- 
ducah,  with  such  an  accomplished 
soldier  as  C.  F.  Smith  subordinate 
to  him.  His  forces  also,  by  the  first 
of  February,  1862,  were  swollen  to 
nearly  twenty  thousand  infantry, 
well  provided  with  field  artillery, 
with  a  view  to  early  offensive  opera- 
tions against  the  Confederate  forti- 
fied positions  known  as  Fort  Henry 
and  Fort  Donelson,  upon  the  Ten- 
nessee and  Cumberland  rivers. 

Meanwhile,  General  Fremont  had 
been  relieved  of  the  Departmental 
command  by  General  Halleck,  who 
issued  the  orders  for  that  campaign. 
It  is  claimed,  however,  for  Grant, 
that  it  was  only  at  his  repeated  and 
urgent  instance  those  orders  were 
issued,  and  he  was  thus  authorized 
to  take  the  field.  This,  in  fact,  we 
are  little  disposed  to  question  ;  for 
Halleck  had  too  thorough  a  theore- 
tical knowledge  of  the  science  of 
war,  as  illustrated  by  Frederick,  Na- 
poleon, Marlborough,  and  Welling- 
ton, to  plan  such  a  campaign  of  his 
own  accord.     That   campaign   may 


now  indeed  be  too  densely  veiled  by 
undeserved  success  for  any  just  or  ge- 
neral perception  of  its  perilous  er- 
rors; yet  had  it  failed,  Halleck  would 
have  been  rightly  and  fearfully  res- 
ponsible, for  he  knew  better,  and 
had  no  right  to  yield  to  the  judg- 
ment of  an  ill-informed  subordinate, 
fresh  from  such  a  manifest  misad- 
venture as  that  at  Belmont.  But  as 
it  was  successful,  and  the  paternity 
of  the  operation  is  now  loudly  vaunt- 
ed for  General  Grant,  we  may  prop- 
erly hold  him  accountable  for  those 
glaring,  inherent  defects  of  plan 
which  made  defeat  almost  certain, 
and  success  a  downright  accident. 
And  since  that  success  has  given 
him  renown,  has  invested  him  with 
the  reputation  for  military  ability, 
we  shall  examine  the  authenticity  of 
Lis  patent  of  generalship  there,  and 
thus  acquired  in  popular  estima- 
tion. 

Forts  Henry  and  Donelson  were 
some  twelve  miles  apart,  the  former 
upon  the  east  bank  of  the  Tennes- 
see, and  the  latter  upon  the  west 
bank  of  the  Cumberland  river. 
They  were  central  positions,  upon  a 
re-entering  line,  of  which  Bowling 
Green  was  the  extreme  right,  and 
Columbus  the  western  limit.  A 
railway,  with  a  vast  accumulation 
of  rolling  stock  connecting  these 
flanks,  passed  rearward,  or  south- 
ward, both  of  Henry  and  Donelson, 
within  some  twelve  miles  of  either 
position;  and  on  both  the  Tennes- 
see and  Cumberland  the  Confede- 
rates had  an  abundance  of  water 
transportation.  Hence,  as  will  be 
seen  by  a  glance  at  the  map,  as  one 
of  their  writers  admits,  "  the  Con- 
federates had  the  interior  lines,  so 
potential  in  war."  At  Columbus 
and  its  outposts,  General  Polt  had 
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at  least  fifteen  thousand  infantry, 
and  at  Bowling  Green  and  in  that 
quarter,  General  A.  S.  Johnston 
had  at  his  disposition  some  twenty- 
five  thousand  men,  while  there  were 
already  in  position  cbout  thirty-five 
hundred  infantry  and  some  few 
companies  of  cavalry,  at  Forts 
Henry  and  Donelson.  That  is  to 
say,  the  Confederate  commander 
had  more  than  forty-three  thousand 
troops,  fully  thirty-eight  thousand 
of  whom  he  could  readily  and  swift- 
ly concentrate  by  rail,  and  hurl  with 
overpowering  weight,  upon  any  ad- 
versary who  might  approach  the 
centre  of  his  line.*  Such  was  the 
actual  military  situation  on  the  part 
of  the  Confederates  when  this  cam- 
paign, urged  by  Grant,  and  ordered 
by  Halleck,  was  finally  undertaken. 
With  two  divisions,  about  fifteen 
thousand  strong,  on  transport,  sup- 
ported by  a  naval  force,  Grant  made 
his  appearance  on  the  Tennessee 
river,  a  short  distance  below  Fort 
Henry,  on  the  evening  of  the  3d  of 
February,  and  that  place  was  sub- 
jected, on  the  6th,  to  a  severe  naval 
bombardment,  to  which,  in  its  in- 
complete condition,  it  succumbed, 
after  an  obstinate  struggle,  how- 
ever, of  some  two  hours.  Mean- 
while, on  the  4th,  Grant  had  landed 
his  force  about  four  miles  below  the 
work,  but  took  no  part  in  its  reduc- 
tion, which  was  wholly  a  naval  ope- 
ration. That,  however,  which  he 
might  probably  have  effected,  he 
did  not  attempt — that  is,  he  did  not 
invest  the  position  in  rear,  and  cut 
off  the  retreat  of  some  twenty-six 
hundred  of  its  garrison,  who  were 

*  We  derive  these  estimates  from  Con- 
federate sources.  Northern  writers,  in- 
cluding Badeau,  special  historiographer  of 
G.neral  Grant,  make  the  number  higher. 


thus  suffered  to  march  off  leisurely 
by  the  highway  to  Fort  Donelson, 
as  soon  as  it  became  apparent  to 
the  Confederate  commander  that 
Fort  Henry  must  fall.  For  this 
strange  inaction,  the  newspaper 
correspondents  with  the  army  (vide 
St.  Louis  Democrat)  at  the  time, 
assert  that  there  was  much,  indeed, 
general  "  complaint  and  comment." 
And  assuredly  no  one  who  will  ex- 
amine the  affair  dispassionately  can 
fail  to  see  that,  under  every  military 
aspect,  it  was  a  gross,  inexplicable 
blunder  to  undertake  an  attack 
with  the  gunboats  until  the  fortress 
had  been  invested  by  Grant's  forces, 
and,  moreover,  that  this  investment 
might  and  ought  to  have  been  made 
as  early  as  the  5th  of  February,  if 
not  on  the  4th. 

As  we  have  said,  there  was  rail- 
road communication  between  Bowl- 
ing Green  and  Columbus,  by  way 
of  Forts  Donelson  and  Henry,  and, 
we  may  add,  telegraphic  intercourse 
likewise,  as  General  Grant  must 
have  known.  He  could  not  expect 
to  enter  the  Tennessee  river  with  so 
large  a  naval  and  transport  fleet — 
nor  did  he — without  the  fact  becom- 
ing known  to  his  adversary  in  am- 
ple time  for  the  concentration  of 
Confederate  defensive  resources 
which  we  have  shown  to  be  in  easy 
reach,  and  twice  as  heavy  as  the  force 
with  which  he  adventured  upon  the 
campaign.  Moreover,  Buell  being 
now  in  movement  upon,  or  to  turn 
Bowling  Green — witti  Nashville  as 
his  ulterior  "objective — by  the  evacu- 
ation of  the  former  place,  the  forces 
there  would  manifestly  be  placed  in 
the  most  advantageous  position 
from  which  ultimately  to  cover 
Nashville  after  having  met  and  as- 
sisted   to    crush   Grant;    in   other 
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words,  it  was  but  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  the  Confederates  would 
not  suffer  an  isolated,  fractional 
force  of  their  enemy,  of  only  fifteen 
thousand  men,  to  attempt  to  break 
their  line  at  so  important  a  position 
as  Fort  Henry,  without  rushing 
thither  from  both  flanks  with  every 
available  resource.  So,  too,  if  the 
movement  of  Buell  had  made  it  ne- 
cessary for  the  Confederates  to 
abandon  Bowling  Green,  and,  in- 
deed, that  side  of  the  Cumberland 
river,  and  thus  make  the  whole 
force  there  available  for  the  rein- 
forcement of  the  menaced  positions; 
on  the  other  hand,  no  Federal  di- 
version having  been  made  in  the 
direction  of  Columbus,  the  mass  of 
the  Confederate  force  there — or,  at 
least,  ten  thousand  men — could 
likewise  be  detached  for  the  like 
object.  This  was  manifestly  the 
true  military  course  for  the  Con- 
federates in  the  exigency,  and  it  is 
a  maxim  that  vital  operations  in 
war  shall  be  planned  and  conduct- 
ed under  the  belief  that  your  ad- 
versary, in  the  main,  wid  follow  the 
dictates  of  common  sense,  and  the 
cardinal  principles  of  the  art  of 
war ! 

General  Grant,  howTever,  after 
some  loss  of  time,  recklessly  threw 
his  two  divisions  ashore,  as  we  have 
said,  near  Fort  Henry,  but  left  to 
the  navy  the  task  of  reducing  the 
work,  and,  by  his  subsequent  tardi- 
ness, permitted  the  supporting  force 
to  withdraw  without  molestation  to 
Fort  Donelson;  nor  did  he  attempt 
to  follow  in  the  same  direction  until 
the  12th,  or  one  week  after  the  fall 
of  Fort  Henry.  Meanwhile,  the 
Confederates  were  given  precious 
time — working  day  and  night — to 
complete  a  strong  defensive  line  on 


the  land  side,  at  Fort  Donelson,  to 
mount  their  batteries,  and  to  re- 
ceive reinforcements  of  some  ten 
thousand  infantry,  and  several  effec- 
tive field  batteries.* 

Bold,  or  rather  rash,  in  venturing 
upon  a  perilous  theatre  of  war, 
reckless  in  undertaking  an  opera- 
tion against  the  probabilities  and 
settled  principles  of  the  military 
art,  he  was  by  no  means  prompt  or 
vigorous  in  his  subsequent  move- 
ment. Singularly  dilatory  after 
landing  upon  the  east  bank  of  the 
Tennessee  river,  he  failed  to  move 
forward  swiftly,  and  thus  make  suc- 
cess possible  before  a  superior  force 
could  be  mustered  to  foil  and  beat 
him.  He  was  not  waiting  for  rein- 
forcements assuredly,  for  he  finally 
marched  without  them,  and  appear- 
ed, on  the  afternoon  of  the  12th  of 
February,  before  Fort  Donelson 
with  only  the  two  divisions  (Smith's 
and  McCiernand's)  with  which  he 
had  landed  more  than  a  week  before 
at  Fort  Henry.  He  did  not  halt, 
we  may  assume,  for  naval  sup- 
port, for  he  preceded  it  several  days, 
and  might  have  been  attacked  by  a 
Confederate  force  barely  a  thousand 
men  less  than  his  own,  at  least 
forty-eight  hours  before  Commo- 
dore Foot  reached  the  scene.  This 
movement  cut  off  any  reinforce- 
ments to  the  beleaguered  position 
from  Columbus,  but  left  it  entirely 
open  in  the  direction  of  Bowling 
Green,  where  there  still  remained 
at  least  15,000  infantry. 

Thus,  in  the  outset  of  this  cam- 
paign, did  the  situation  proffer 
every    possible    advantage    to    the 

*  See  Chapter  II.  Campaigns  of  Lietu 
tenant-General  Forrest  (Blelock  &  Co.,  New 
York,  1868)  for  all  the  details  in  thia  con- 
nection. 
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Confederates,  and  place  it  within 
their  ready  power  to  overwhelm 
their  reckless  opponent.  Or,  to  re- 
capitulate— after  Grant  had  appear- 
ed in  the  neighborhood  of  Fort 
Henry  with  his  force  of  15,000  men, 
and  before  the  naval  attack  began 
on  the  Gth,  a  division  of  at  least 
8,000  infantry  might  have  been 
easily  drawn  thither  from  Colum- 
bus, and  twice  that  number  from 
Bowling  Green,  to  meet  and  crush 
him.  Why  it  was  not  done  must 
ever  remain  one  of  those  mysteries 
of  an  art  in  which  blunders  are 
ever  so  fatal,  and  have  never  pro- 
fited any  General,  save  Ulysses  S. 
Grant  The  Confederates,  however, 
squandered  every  opportunity  which 
their  opponent  was  prodigal  in  af- 
fording. 

Accordingly,  taking  up  his  posi- 
tion, on  the  afternoon  of  the  12th 
of  February,  before  Fort  Donelson, 
the  landward  works  of  which  had 
been  entirely  reconstructed  by  a  re- 
gular engineer  officer,  between  the 
6th  and  12th  of  that  month,  Gene- 
ral Grant  invested  the  position,  re- 
gardless of  the  almost  certainty 
that  he  would  draw  down  upon  his 
force  the  greater  part  of  that  at 
Bowling  Green.  Having  waited  so 
long,  it  was  now  wrong,  indubita- 
bly, to  move  until  assured  of  the 
close  neighborhood  of  his  reinforce- 
ments, and  of  immediate  naval  sup- 
port. The  equally  gross  error  on 
the  part  of  his  opponent,  Floyd — 
one  wholly  untrained,  however,  and 
inexperienced  in  the  business  of 
war — was  that  he  did  not  attack 
Grant  as  early  on  the  next  morning 
(13th)  as  he  did  subsequently  on 
the  15  h,  and  with  his  whole  infan- 
try force,  rather  than  half  of  it,  as 


on  the  latter  occasion.  By  that 
time  Floyd  knew  he  had  all  the 
force  he  was  to  have,  and  hence 
that  he  was  absolutely  stronger 
then  than  he  would  naturally  be  at 
any  time  thereafter,  while  his  oppo- 
nent would  most  probably  receive 
large  reinforcements.  This  patent 
fact  he  was  unable  to  see,  fortunate- 
ly for  Grant,  as  also  when,  two  days 
later,  he  determined  upon  the  sor- 
tie, that  it  ought  to  be  made  with 
his  whole  available  force,  except,  at 
most,  the  artillerists  to  man  the  wa- 
ter batteries. 

As  will  be  remembered,  the  first 
serious  demonstration  against  Don- 
elson was  a  naval  attack  on  the 
14th,  which  met  wifh  the  most  sig- 
nal discomfiture.  Grant  meanwhile 
(only  the  night  of  that  day)  had 
been  so  reinforced  that  he  had  now 
27,000  men  in  position  around  the 
works.  Early  on  the  following 
morning,  the  Confederates  made  an 
impetuous  onslaught  upon  the  right 
of  his  line,  in  which  McClernand's 
and  Wallace's  divisions  were  driven 
in  complete  disorder  from  the 
ground  they  had  occupied;  and 
though  this  was  achieved  by,  at 
most,  8,000  men,  so  complete  was 
the  success  of  the  operation,  that 
Grant's  Chief- of- Staff,  Colonel  Web- 
ster, gave  notice  to  General  Lew 
Wallace  (says  that  officer  in  his 
official  report)  that  a  "new plan  of 
operations"  had  been  arranged.  No 
soldier  can  read  the  whole"  of  this 
affair  carefully,  or  as  a  professional 
lesson,  without  seeing  that  General 
Grant  was  badly  beaten,  and  that 
his  discomfiture  was  not  complete 
only  because  the  plan  settled  upon 
in  the  Confederate  Council  of  War 
the   night   before   was  not  carried 
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out,  but  was  widely  and  strangely 
deviated  from  at  vital  junctures 
by  Floyd's  subordinate  comman- 
ders.* 

It  is  the  fact,  however,  that,  after 
the  defeat  inflicted  on  Grant's  right, 
his  subordinate — once  his  master — 
General  C.  F.  Smith,  made  a  char- 
acteristic, soldierly  diversion  and 
attack  on  the  right  of  the  Confede- 
rate works,  where  he  effected  a 
lodgement,  displacing  the  several 
companies  which  had  been  left  to 
hold  it  during  the  sortie,  but  this 
really  was  an  event  of  little,  or 
transient  importance,  as  the  posi- 
tion seized  did  not  enfilade  the  other 
portion  of  tLe  works,  and  a  new, 
stronger  line  was  at  once  occupied 
to  the  rearward,  and  in  close  prox- 
imity. 

Thus  stood  affairs  on  the  night 
of  the  15th  of  February:  two  of 
Grant's  divisions  had  been  beaten, 
and  driven  back  from  their  posi- 
tions, in  front  of  two-thirds  of  the 
Confederate  line  of  entrenchments, 
with  a  heavy  loss  of  men,  in  killed, 
wounded  and  prisoners,  and  of  two 
batteries  of  artillery,  about  5,000 
stand  of  small  arms,  and  the  blan- 
kets and  knapsacks  of  at  least  one 
division.  That  Grant  had  the  re- 
motest idea  his  enemy  was  on  the 
eve  of  a  surrender  after  such  a 
day's  work,  no  candid  mind  can 
credit  after  reading  the  correspon- 
dence which  app.  ared  in  the  public 
journals  of  the  country  immediately 
after  the  affair  (especially  private 
letters,  written  by  officers  and  sol- 
diers to  their  friends  at  home),  and 
the  official  reports  of  subordinate  offi- 
cers engaged,  coupled  with  Colonel 

*  For  full  particulars  of  this,  see  ' '  Cam- 
paigns of  Lieutenant- General  Forrest,"  pp. 
75  to  93. 


Webster's  declaration,  previously 
cited,  that  a  "  new  plan  of  opera- 
tions" had  been  arranged.* 

In  fine — 1.  Grant  had  no  concep- 
tion of  the  true  military  situation 
when  he  urged  and  undertook  the 
campaign  which  insensate  errors, 
and  amazing  supineness  on  the 
part  of  his  foe,  enabled  him  to  carry 
out  successfully  against  almost 
every  probability  recognized  in  mil- 
itary calculations.  2.  After  engag- 
ing in  so  irrational  an  undertaking, 
he  added  to  its  perils,  and  enhanc- 
ed the  chances  of  disaster,  to  the 
last  degree,  by  needless  delay — first, 
after  appearing  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Fort  Henry  in  any  at- 
tempt to  invest  that  position,  and, 
subsequently,  in  advancing  thence 
upon  Fort  Donelson  when  its  gar- 
rison scarcely  reached  four  thou- 
sand men.  3.  His  dispositions  for 
the  investment  of  Fort  Donelson 
were  so  slovenly  and  unmethodical, 
that  his  command  was,  in  great  part, 
surprised,  while  he  was  absent,  by 
the  sortie  launched  against  it  early 
Saturday  morning.  Indeed,  in  con- 
nection with  this  campaign,  in  ex- 
ecution, as  well  as  inception — in 
stratagy,  as  well  as  tactics — one  will 
search  in  vain  for  any  grounds  for 
ascribing  to  General  Grant  the 
least  share  of  that  kind  of  capacity 
requisite  in  the  chief  of  an  army. 
His  success  was  a  sheer  accident, 
one  that  will  not  and  cannot  stand 
the  corrosive  test  of  time,  or  of 
honest,  searching  criticism,  any 
more  than  brass  will  survive  a  bath 
of  aquafortis. 

*  See  Rebellion  Record  of  that  date. 
That  the  whole  Confederate  force  might 
have  been  safely  withdrawn  on  the  night 
of  the  16th  of  February,  as  easily  as  For- 
est marched  off  with  five  hundred  men, 
can  scarcely  now  be  doubted. 
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It  is  an  interesting  fact  that,  more 
than  a  century  ago,  the  greatest  of 
the  French  savans,  Voltaire,  fore- 
shadowed the  idea  of  different  spe- 
cies of  men  inhabiting  different 
portions  of  the  globe,  as  later  sci- 
entific discoveries  have  abundantly- 
demonstrated  to  the  satisfaction  of 
nearly  all  the  most  learned  men  of 
Europe  and  America.  Indeed,  Vol- 
taire seems  to  have  had  a  dim,  or 
imperfect,  perception  of  the  very 
same  theory  of  human  types  now 
sustained  by  Agassiz,  and  other 
great  scientific  lights  of  our  day. 
We  give  below  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  his  interesting  chapter  on 
the  peopling  of  America: 

"  If  the  discovery  of  America,  was 
owing  to  philosophy,  there  is  little 
of  it  in  daily  asking  how  there  could 
be  any  people  in  that  continent, 
and  by  whom  they  had  been  carried 
thither.  He  who  does  not  wonder 
that  there  are  flies  in  America, 
should  as  little  wonder  that  there 
are  men. 

"  The  savage  who  believes  him- 
self the  product  of  his  climate,  as 
his  manioc  root,  is  not  more  igno- 
rant in  this  than  we,  and  reasons 
better.  In  reality,  as  the  African 
negro  is  not  originated  from  us 
whites,  why  should  the  American 
reds,  olive,  and  ash-colored  come 
from  Europe  ? — and  besides,  which 
was  the  primitive  country  ? 

"  Nature  covers  the  whole  earth 
with  flowers,  fruits,  trees  and  ani- 


mals; but  did  nature  place  them 
only  on  a  single  spot,  whence  they 
were  to  spread  all  over  the  earth  ? 
Where  was  this  spot,  which  at  first 
had  all  the  herbage,  and  all  the 
ants,  and  supplied  all  the  rest  of 
the  earth  with  the  same?  How 
should  moss  and  the  pines  of  Nor- 
way be  conveyed  to  the  austral 
countries  ?  Whatever  spot  it  may 
be  imagined,  it  must  be  almost  en- 
tirely bared  of  what  the  others 
abound  in.  We  must  suppose,  that 
at  first  it  had  everything,  and  that 
now  it  has  little  or  nothing  remain- 
ing. Every  climate  has  its  different 
products,  and  the  most  exuberant 
is  very  poor  in  comparison  of  all 
the  others  collectively.  The  Sove- 
reign of  nature  has  peopled  and 
diversified  the  whole  globe.  The 
Norwray  pines  certainly  are  not  the 
progenitors  of  the  Molucca  clove 
trees;  and  they  no  more  owe  their 
origin  to  the  pines  of  another  coun- 
try, than  the  grass  in  the  Archangel 
fields  is  produced  by  the  grass  along 
the  Ganges.  Nobody  imagines  that 
the  snails  and  caterpillars  of  one 
part  of  the  world  are  the  descen- 
dants of  those  of  another;  where, 
then,  is  the  wonder  that  there 
should  be  in  America  some  kinds  of 
animals,  some  breeds  of  men,  like 
ours  ? 

"  America  produces  vegetables 
and  animals  who  have  not  the  least 
affinity  with  those  of  the  ancient 
world. 
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"  The  countries  of  Mexico,  Peru, 
and  Canada,  had  never  produced 
wheat,  our  common  food  ;  grapes, 
our  common  drink;  nor  olive,  which 
are  so  many  ways  useful  to  us;  nor 
the  greatest  part  of  our  produce. 
All  our  beasts  for  carriage  and  the 
plough,  horses,  camel?,  asses,  oxen, 
were  utterly  unknown ;  there  were 
some  kinds  of  horned  cattle  and 
sheep,  but  quite  different  from  ours. 
The  Peru  sheep  were  larger  than 
those  of  Europe;  and  of  such 
strength,  as  to  be  useful  for  carry- 
ing burthens.  Their  horned  cattle 
were  between  our  buffaloes  and 
camels.  In  Mexico  were  found 
droves  of  swine  with  the  navel  on 
their  back,  though  everywhere  else 
quadrupeds  have  it  in  the  belly — 
not  a  dog  or  cat  was  seen  there. 
Mexico  and  Peru  had  lions,  but 
they  were  small,  and  without  a 
main ;  and,  what  is  still  more  singu- 
lar, the  lion  of  those  climates  was  a 
cowardly  animal. 

"  All  men  are,  indeed,  reducible 
to  one  single  species,*  as  having  all 
the  same  organs  of  life,  of  the 
senses,  and  of  motion;  but  this 
species  seems  evidently  divided  into 
several  ethers,  both  with  regard  to 
nature  and  morality. 

"As  to  nature,  the  Esquimaux, 
who  I've  about  the  sixtieth  degree 
north,  were  thought  to  bear  a  near 
resemblance,  in  size  and  sharje,  to 
the  Laplanders.  Some  neighbor- 
ing nations  had  their  faces  all  over 
hairy.  The  Iroquois,  the  Hurons, 
and  the  several  tribes  or  natiDn  all 
along  to  Florida,  were  of  an  olive 
color,  and  without  any  hair  on  the 

*  Species  is  here  used  in  a  different 
sense  from  what  is  common  among  anthro- 
pologists at  the  present  time. 


body,  except  the  head.  The  Mexi- 
cans, the  Peruvians,  were  of  a 
brown  color,  the  Brazilians  of  a 
deeper  red,  and  the  people  of  Chili 
more  of  an  ash-color.  The  stature 
of  the  Patagonians,  who  live  about 
the  Straits  of  Magellan,  has  unques- 
tionably been  magnified;  yet,  they 
are  thought  to  exceed  all  other  na- 
tions in  height. 

"  Among  so  many  nations,  so  dif- 
ferent from  us,  and  different  from 
one  another,  no  separate,  solitary 
men  have  been  met  with,  wander- 
ing about  like  animals,  and,  like 
them,  copulating  fortuitously,  and 
leaving  their  females  to  go  in  quest 
of  iodder.  This  must  be  a  state 
which  human  nature  does  not  ad- 
mit of;  and  the  instinct  of  the  spe- 
cies must  incline  it  to  society  as 
well  as  to  liberty;  hence  it  is  that 
imprisonment,  or  a  seclusion  from 
the  intercourse  of  men,  is  a  punish- 
ment invented  by  tyrants,  a  pun- 
ishment which  would  be  still  less 
supportable  to  a  savage  than  to  a 
civilized  man. 

"From  the  Straits  of  Magellan 
all  along  to  Hudson's  Bay,  were 
found  societies  of  families  living  in 
huts,  as  so  many  villages;  no  wan- 
dering tribes  shifting  their  settle- 
ments, according  to  the  seasons, 
like  the  Bedouin  Arabs  and  the 
Tartars;  indeed,  having  no  beasts 
of  burden,  they  would  Lave  been 
put  to  some  difficulty  in  removing 
their  huts.  All  these  people  had 
their  settled  idioms,  by  which  the 
most  savage  expressed  the  small 
number  of  their  ideas.  It  is  another 
instinct  in  men  to  express  their 
wants  by  articulations.  Hence  so 
many  languages  have  been  so  ne- 
cessarily formed,  more  or  less  co- 
pious,  according  to    the  improve- 
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ments  in  knowledge.  Thus  the 
language  of  the  Mexicans  was  mere 
complete  than  that  of  the  Iroquois, 
as  ours  is  more  regular  and  fuller 
than  that  of  the  Samoieds. 

"  Of  all  the  American  nations, 
only  one  had  a  religion,  which  at 
first  seems  not  altogether  inconsis- 
tent with  reason.  The  Peruvians 
worshipped  the  sun,  on  account  of 
the  benefits  they  received  from  it, 
and  herein  they  did  no  more  than 
the  ancient  Persians  and  Sabeans; 
but,  the  greater  and  numerous  na- 
tions of  America  excepted,  most  of 
the  others  were  plunged  into  the 
most  stupid  barbarism.  Their  re- 
ligious meetings  had  nothing  of  a 
regular  worship ;  their  belief  did  not 
in  the  least  form  what  may  be  call- 
ed religion.  It  is  certain  that  the 
Brazilians,  the  Caribeans,  the  Mos- 
quitos,  the  Guiana  tribes,  and  those 
of  the  north,  had  no  more  notion  of 
a  Supreme  God  than  the  Callers  of 
Africa.  This  is  a  knowledge  which 
r  quires  a  cultivated  reason,  and 
that  their  reason  was  not.  Nature 
alone  may  inspire  a  savage  with  a 
confused  idea  of  something  grand 
and  terrible  on  his  seeing  the  light- 
ning fall,  or  a  river  impetuously 
overflow  its  banks.  But  this  is  only 
a  faint  dawn  of  the  knowledge  of  a 
God.  This  rational  knowledge  was 
absolutely  wanting  throughout  all 
America. 

"The  other  Americans  who  had 
made  a  religion  to  themselves,  had 
rendered  it  detestable.  The  Mexi- 
cans were  not  alone  in  sacrificing 
men  to  some  imaginary  malevolent 
being.  The  Peruvians  are  charged 
with  having  polluted  the  worship  of 
the  sun  by  the  like  holocausts.  The 
ancient  nations  of  our  hemisphere, 
and  the  most  civilized  of  the  other, 


resemble  each  other  in  this  sangui- 
nary religion. 

"Herrera  assures  us,  that  the 
Mexicans  eat  the  human  victims. 
Most  of  the  first  travelers  and  mi  - 
sionaries  agree  that  the  Brazilians, 
the  Caribeans,  the  Hurons,  and 
some  other  tribes,  eat  the  captives 
taken  in  war;  and  this  ihey  do  not 
look  on  as  a  fancy  or  barbarity  of 
some  individuals,  but  as  a  national 
custom.  So  many  authors,  modern 
as  well  as  ancient,  have  spoken  of 
Anthropophages,  that  one  can  hard- 
ly deny  there  being  such.  In  1725 
I  saw,  at  Fontainebleau,  four  sav- 
ages which  had  been  brought  from 
Mississippi;  among  them  was  a  wo- 
man of  an  ash-color,  as  well  as  the 
other:  I  asked  her,  by  the  inter- 
preter, whether  she  had  sometimes 
eaten  human  flesh;  she  answered  in 
the  affirmative,  and  with  great  in- 
difference, as  to  a  common  ques- 
tion. This  atrocity,  so  shocking  to 
our  nature,  has  yet  much  less  of 
cruelty  in  it  than  murder.  Keal 
barbarity  is  the  putting  to  death, 
and  not  depriving  crows  or  worms 
of  part  of  the  dead  body.  Nations 
who  live  by  hunting,  as  did  the  Bra- 
zilians and  Canadians,  also  island- 
ers, like  the  Caribeans,  may,  in  the 
want  of  certain  subsistence,  have 
made  use  of  human  flesh.  Hunger 
and  revenge  have  habituated  them 
to  this  food;  and,  after  seeing  in  the 
most  civilized  ages,  the  commonalty 
of  Paris  devour  the  bloody  remains 
of  the  Marshal  de  Ancre,  and  the 
populace  of  the  Hague  eat  the1 
grand  pensionary  De  "Witt's  heart, 
we  need  not  be  surprised,  that,  how 
temporary  soever  such  an  inhu- 
manity was  amongst  us,  it  has  con- 
tinued among  the  savages. 

"  The  most  early  books  we  hay* 
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exclude  all  doubt  that  hunger  has 
driven  men  to  such  excess.  Moses 
himself,  in  the  five  verses  of  Deu- 
teronomy, threatens  the  Hebrews, 
that,  if  they  transgress  the  law, 
they  shall  eat  their  own  children. 
The  prophet  Ezekiel  promises  the 
Hebrews,  that,  if  they  make  a  good 
defence  against  the  King  of  Persia, 
they  will  have  both  the  flesh  of  the 
horse  and  its  rider  to  eat.  Marco 
Paolo  says,  that,  in  his  time,  the 
magicians  of  the  priests  (they  were 
the  same),  in  part  of  Tartary,  were 
allowed  to  eat  the  flesh  of  con- 
demned malefactors.  The  heart 
rises  against  such  things:  but  this 
is  an  effect  which  a  true  representa- 
tion of  mankind  must  often  occa- 
sion. 

"  How  is  it  that  people,  ever  se- 
parated from  each  other,  have 
agreed  in  so  horrible  a  custom  ? 
Must  it  be  thought  not  so  very  op- 
posite to  human  nature  as  it  seems  ? 
To  be  sure,  it  is  rare,  but  it  is  as 
certain  that  such  a  custom  does 
exist. 

"  There  is  a  vice,  entirely  differ- 
ent, and  which  appears  more  oppo- 
site to  nature's  scope,  which  yet  the 
Greeks  have  extolled,  and  the  Bo- 
mans  permitted;  it  has  perpetuated 
itself  in  the  most  polite  nations, 
and  is  much  more  common  in  the 
warm  and  temperate  climates  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  than  amidst  the 
regions  of  the  north.  The  like 
effect  of  the  caprice  of  human 
nature  has  been  seen  in  America. 
It  was  comon  among  the  Brazilians; 
the  more  happy  Canadians  knew 
nothing  of  that  monstrous  practice. 
How  is  it  that,  in  both  hemispheres, 
a  passion,  destructive  to  human 
propagation,  makes  the  very  organs 


of  propagation  subservient  to  its 
gratification  ? 

"Another  important  observation 
is,  that  the  middle  of  America  was 
found  pretty  well  peopled,  and  the 
two  extremities  towards  the  pole 
Vv3ry  bare  of  inhabitants.  In  gene- 
ral, the  new  world  did  not  contain 
the  number  of  men  proportionable 
to  it.  Of  this  there  are  certainly 
some  natural  causes — first,  the  ex- 
cessive cold,  which,  in  America,  is 
no  less  severe  in  the  latitude  of 
Paris  and  Vienna,,  than  at  the  polar 
circle  in  our  continent;  secondly,  in 
America  the  greater  part  of  the 
rivers  are  at  least  ten  times  larger 
than  ours.  The  frequent  inunda- 
tions of  these  rivers  must  have 
caused  a  barrenness  in  immense 
countries,  and,  consequently,  a  mor- 
tality. As  their  mountains  are  a 
a  great  deal  higher  than  ours,  so 
are  they  less  habitable. 

"It  is  related  that  a  Spanish  cap- 
tain passing  through  the  territories 
of  a  Cacique,  the  latter  presented 
him  with  slaves  and  game.  \  If  thou 
art  a  god,'  said  he  to  the  Spaniard, 
'here  are  men,  eat  them;  if  thou 
art  a  man,  there  are  viands,  which 
these  slaves  will  dress  for  thee.' 

"The  Marian  islands,  which  lie 
near  the  line,  deserve  particular  no-? 
tice.  The  inhabitants  knew  nothing 
of  fire,  and  to  them  it  was  abso- 
lutely useless.  They  lived  on  the 
products  of  their  fertile  soil,  espe- 
cially on  cocoa  nuts,  and  feago, 
which  greatly  excels  rice,  and  a 
paste  which  tastes  like  the  finest 
sort  of  bread,  and  grows  in  pods  at 
the  top  of  a  large  tree;  they  are 
said  commonly  to  live  to  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  years.  "We  have 
no  such  account  of  the  Brazilians. 
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These  islanders  were  neither  savage 
nor  cruel;  they  had  all  the  conve- 
niences they  could  desire.  Their 
houses,  which  were  bu  It  of  cocoa 
boards,  were  ingeniously  contrived, 
and  neat  and  regular.  Their  gar- 
dens showed  a~  great  deal  of  judg- 
ment, with  an  elegant  simplicity; 
and,  perhaps,  they  were  the  least 
unhappy  and  least  wicked  of  any* 
men.  Yet,  the  Portuguese  called 
their  country  the  islands  of  the  la- 
drones,  or  thieves,  because  these 
people,  knowing  nothing  of  private 
property,  eat  some  provisions  be- 
longing to  the  ship.  They  had  no 
more  religion  among  them  than  the 
Hottentots,  or  many  other  African 
or  American  nations;  but,  beyond 
those  islands  towards  the  Moluccas, 
there  are  other?,  whither  the  Mo- 
hammedan religion  had  been  car- 
ried in  the  time  of  the  califs.  The 
Mohammedans  had  landed  there  by 
the  way  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and 
the  Christians  came  through  the 
South  Sea.  Had  the  Mohammedan 
Arabians  been  acquainted  with  the 
compass,  the  discovery  of  America 
might  have  been  expected  from 
them.  They  were  on  the  way,  but 
they  never  sailed  beyond  the  island 
of  Mindanao,  westward  of  the  Ma- 
nillas. Tbis  vast  cluster  of  islands 
was  peopled  with  inhabitants  of 
different  complexions — white,  black, 
olive,  and  a  brown  red.  Nature  has 
always  been  found  more  diversified 
in  the  warm  climates  than  in  the 
northern. 

"  Whilst  the  Spaniards  were  in- 
vading the  richest  part  of  the  new 
world,  the  Portuguese,  overladen 
with  the  treasures  of  the  old,  ne- 
glected Brazil,  which  they  discover- 
ed in  1500,  but  which  they  wore  not 
in  search  of. 


"Their  admiral,  Cabral,  after 
passing  the  Cape  de  Verde  Islands, 
in  order  to  go  to  the  Malabar  coast 
by  the  way  of  the  sea  south  of 
Africa,  stood  so  far  to  the  "West,  as 
to  come  within  sight  of  Brazil, 
which  is  the  nearest  to  Africa  of 
any  part  of  the  American  continent, 
there  being  but  thirty  degrees  lon- 
gitude between  that  country  and 
mount  Atlas;  this  naturally  was  the 
first  country  to  be  discovered.  It- 
was  fertile,  and  blessed  with  a  per- 
petual spring;  the  people  large,  well 
made,  vigorous,  of  a  reddish  com- 
plexion, and  naked,  except  a  broad 
kind  of  belt,  which  served  them  for 
a  pocket. 

"  They  chiefly  lived  by  hunting, 
consequently  had  not  a  certain  sub- 
sistence; this  naturally  made  them 
fierce,  and  they  waged  wars  very 
cruelly  with  their  darts  and  clubs 
for  some  pieces  of  game,  as  the  pol- 
ished barbarians  of  the  old  conti- 
nent do  for  some  villages.  They 
often  went  to  war  in  resentment  of 
some  injury,  as  is  related  of  the 
primitive  Greeks,  and  of  some  of 
the  Asiatics.  They  made  no  sacri- 
fices of  men,  because,  being  with- 
out any  religious  worship,  they  had 
no  kind  of  sacrifice,  as  had  the 
Mexicans;  but  they  eat  the  prison- 
ers they  took  in  war;  and  Americ 
Vespucius  relates,  in  one  of  his  let- 
ters, that  they  were  very  much  sur- 
prised at  hearing  that  the  Euro- 
peans did  not  eat  their  prisoners. 

"  As  to  other  particulars,  the  Bra- 
zilians had  no  other  laws,  but  what 
were  made  at  random,  just  for  the 
present,  in  an  assembly  of  the  tribe 
or  horde.  They  were  governed  pure- 
ly by  instinct,  and  this  instinct 
prompted  them  to  go  a  hunting 
wrhen  they  were  hungry,  to  enjoy 
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the  women  when  necessity  required,  "  These  people  are  no  inconsider- 

and  likewise  to  satisfy  that  transi-      able  proof  that  America  had  never 
tory  necessity  with  youths.  been  known  to  the  old  world," 


ALINE 


BY      EENISHAW. 


"While  I  watch  thee,  Aline ! 
White  water-liiies  seem 
Slenderly  wantoning, 
Shrined  in  a  liv.ng  stream, 
Clad  with  its  crystalline, 
Tremulous  gleaming. 

And  when  thou  leavest  me 
'Tis  as  though  liquid  dea  h 
Drew  down  the  lily  leaves, 
While  with  their  swaying  passed 
Beauty  and  brilliance. 

Thine  are  the  floating  feet, 
Light  as  the  undu.ous, 
Self-chasing  shadows  fleet, 
Wrought  on  a  rumpling  sea 
Under  the  morning. 

Lift  thine  eyes  instantly: 
Lo  !  'tis  the  purple-tinged 
Sun-rise  that  softly  comes 
Poudng  from  out  of  the 
Shining  and  darkness-fringed 
East  of  thine  eyelids. 

Sing— and  from  Psyche  lips 
Eros'  own  esctacy 
Wandereth  blindiy 
Fiaming  a  soul-ecJipse 
Prom  its  uncertainty 
And  its  desire. 

But  when  in  twining  kiss 
Sense  drinks  insatiate  bliss 
Paster  than  fainting  breath, 
Joy  and  pain,  life  and  death 
Pleetingly  mingle. 

All  that  is  heaven-lent, 

All  that  earth's  ashes  keep — 

Embers  remembering 

Altars  Olympian — 

Porth  Irom  their  tranced  sleep 

Plash  for  Aline. 

Thinking  her  heaven's  queen. 
Greeting  the  Psyche-lipped, 
Dark-eyed  and  dainty-stepped, 
Swan-throated,  panther- shaped, 
Black-haired  Aline  1 
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We  have  no  space  left  in  this 
number  of  The  Old  Guard,  except 
for  the  Platform  of  the  Convention, 
and  a  bare  mention  of  the  nomi- 
nees. Indeed,  the  nominee  for  Pre- 
sident is  a  statesman  of  such  emi- 
nence, that  no  biography  or  eulogy- 
is  required  to  acquaint  the  people 
of  the  United  States  with  his  fitness 
for  the  high  station  to  which  he  will 
be  called.  Even  the  political  ene- 
mies of  Horatio  Seymour  will  con- 
cede that  he  is  the  foremost  man  of 
his  country  at  the  present  day.  His 
long  experience  in  the  affairs  of 
State,  his  great  ability,  and  his 
spotless  private  character,  pointed 
him  out  as  the  man,  of  all  others,  to 
lead  his  country  out  of  the  anarchy, 
despotism  and  ruin  of  the  present 
time.  The  portrait  of  Governor 
Seymour,  which  we  give  in  this 
number  of  The  Old  Guard,  is  one 
of  the  very  best  ever  published. 
Nor  is  the  nominee  for  Vice-Presi- 
dent, General  Frank  Blair,  less  fit- 
ted for  the  post  he  will  be  called  to 
occupy  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  His  very  name  has  become 
a  terror  to  the  Jacobins  and  tyrants 
of  the  Senate,  as  well  as  to  the 
whole  crew  of  Mongrel  revolution- 
ists and  traitors  who  are  seeking  to 
overthrow  the  White  Man's  Gov- 
ernment in  America.  Gen.  Blair's 
idea  of  the  remedy  for  the  abomi- 
nations of  the  illegal  negro  rule  in 
one-half  of  this  Union,  is  clearly 
stated  in  the  following  extract  from 
his  letter  to  Colonel  Broadhead  in 


relation  to  placing  his  name  before 
the  Convention  as  a  candidate  for 
President: 

"If  the  President  elected  by  the  Demo- 
cracy enforces,  or  permits  others  to  en- 
force, these  Reconstruction  Acts,  the  Radi- 
cals, by  the  accession  of  twenty  spurious 
Senators  and  fifty  Eepresentatives,  will 
control  both  branches  of  Congress,  and 
his  administration  will  be  as  powerless  as 
the  present  one  of  Mr.  Johnson. 

' '  There  is  but  one  way  to  restore  the 
Government  and  the  Constitution,  and 
that  is  for  the  President  to  dedare  these  acts 
null  and  void,  compel  the  army  to  undo  its 
usurpations  at  the  South,  disperse  the  carpet- 
bag Stale  Governments,  allow  the  white  people 
to  reorganize  their  own  governments,  and  elect 
Senators  and  Representatives.  The  House 
of  Representatives  will  contain  a  majority 
ol  Democrats  from  the  North,  and  they 
will  admit  the  Representatives  elected  by 
the  white  people  of  the  South,  and,  with 
the  co-operation  of  the  President,  it  will 
not  be  difficult  to  compel  the  Senate  to 
submit  once  more  to  the  obligations  of  the 
Constitution.  It  will  not  be  able  to  with- 
stand the  public  judgment,  if  distinct'y  in- 
voked and  clearly  expressed,  on  this  fun- 
damental issue,  and  it  is  the  sure  way  to 
avoid  all  future  strife  to  put  this  i&sue 
plainly  to  the  country." 

It  was  this  brave  letter  which 
gave  General  Blair  the  unanimous 
nomination  for  Vice-President  on 
the  first  ballot.  We  know  that  in- 
competency and  cowardice  will  talk 
about  "  imprudence"  in  such  a  dis- 
tinct avowal  of  duty,  but  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  it  gave  General  Blair 
the  nomination,  and  it  will  fire  the 
hearts  of  the  people  with  the  wild- 
est enthusiasm  at  the  ballot-box. 
It  will  inspire  them  with  the  sub- 
lime hope  that  they  will  not  be  de- 
frauded of  the  fruits  of  the  victory 
they  are  sure  to  win. 

The    Platform    is    essentially  in 
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harmony  with  the  doctrines  always 
advocated  in  The  Old  Guard,  and 
is,  we  know,  heartily  endorsed  by  a 
vast  majority  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States.     We  give  it  below: 

THE    PLATFORM. 

1 '  The  Democratic  party  in  Na- 
tional Convention  assembled,  re- 
posing its  trust  in  the  intelligence, 
patriotism,  and  discriminating  jus- 
tice of  the  people,  standing  upon 
the  Constitution  as  the  foundation 
and  limitation  of  the  powers  of  the 
Government,  and  the  guaranty  of 
the  liberties  of  the  citizen,  and  re- 
cognizing the  questions  of  Slavery 
and  Secession  as  having  been  set- 
tled for  all  tinia  to  come  by  the  war, 
or  the  voluntary  action  of  the  South- 
ern States  in  Constitutional  Conven- 
tions assembled,  and  never  to  be  re- 
newed or  re-agitated,  do  with  the 
return  of  peace  demand  : 

"  Immediate  restoration  of  all  the 
States  to  their  rights  in  the  Union, 
under  the  Constitution,  and  of  civil 
government  to  the  American  peo- 
ple. 

"  Second :  Amnesty  for  all  past  po- 
litical offences,  and  the  regulation  of 
the  elective  franchise  in  the  States 
by  their  citizens. 

"  Third :  Payment  of  the  public 
debt  of  the  United  States  as  rapid- 
ly as  practicable,  all  moneys  drawn 
from  the  people  by  taxation,  except 
so  much  as  is  requisite  for  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  Government  econo- 
mically administered,  being  honest- 
ly applied  to  such  payment,  and 
where  the  obligations  of  the  Gov- 
ernment do  not  expressly  state  upon 
their  face,  or  the  law  under  which 
they  were  issued  does  not  provide 
that  they  shall  be  paid  in  coin,  they 
ought,  in  right  and  justice,  be  paid 


in  the  lawful  money  of  the  United 
States.   (Thunders  of  applause.) 

"  Fourth :  Equal  taxation  of  every 
species  of  property  according  to  its 
real  value,  including  Government 
bonds  and  other  public  securities. 
(Renewed  cheering,  and  cries  of 
'read  it  again.') 

"  Fifth :  One  currency  for  the  Go- 
vernment and  the  people,  the  labor- 
er and  the  office-holder,  the  pen- 
sioner and  the  soldier,  the  producer 
and  the  bondholder.  (Great  cheer- 
ing and  cries  of  '  read  it  again.'  The 
filth  resolution  was  again  read  and 
again  cheered.) 

"  Sixth :  Economy  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Government,  the  re- 
duction of  the  standing  army  and 
navy,  the  abolition  of  the  Freed- 
men's  Bureau,  (great  cheering,)  and 
all  political  instrumentalities  design- 
ed to  secure  negro  supremacy;  sim- 
plification of  the  system  and  discon- 
tinuance of  inquisitorial  modes  of 
assessing  and  collecting  internal  re- 
venue, so  that  the  burden  of  taxa- 
tion may  be  equalized  and  lessened, 
the  credit  of  the  Government,  and 
the  currency  made  good,  the  repeal 
of  all  enactments  for  enrolling  the 
State  Militia  into  National  forces 
in  time  of  peace,  and  a  tariff  for  re- 
venue upon  foreign  imports,  and 
such  equal  taxation  under  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  laws  as  will  afford  in- 
cidental protection  to  domestic  ma- 
nufactures, and  as  will,  without  im- 
pairing the  revenue,  impose  the  least 
burden  upon  and  best  promote  and 
encourage  the  great  industrial  inter- 
ests of  the  country. 

"Seventh:  Reform  of  abuses  in 
the  Administration,  the  expulsion 
of  corrupt  men  from  office,  the  abro- 
gation of  useless  offices,  the  resto- 
ration of  rightful  authority  to  and 
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the  independence  of  the  Executive 
and  Judicial  Departments  of  the 
Government,  the  subordination  of 
the  military  to  the  civil  power,  to 
the  end  that  the  usurpations  of  Con- 
gress and  the  despotism  of  the  sword 
may  cease. 

"  Eighth :  Equal  rights  and  pro- 
tection for  naturalized  and  native 
born  citizens  at  home  and  abroad, 
the  assertion  of  American  nation- 
ality which  shall  command  the  res- 
pect of  foreign  powers,  and  furnish 
an  example  and  encouragement  to 
people  struggling  for  national  integ- 
rity, Constitutional  liberty,  and  in- 
dustrial rights  ;  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  rights  of  naturalized 
citizens  against  the  absolute  doc- 
trine of  immutable  allegiance  and 
the  claims  of  foreign  powers  to  pun- 
ish them  for  alleged  crime  commit- 
ted beyond  their  jurisdiction.  (Ap- 
plause. 

"In  demanding  these  measures 
and  reforms,  we  arraign  the  Radical 
party  for  its  disregard  of  right,  and 
the  unparalleled  oppression  and  tyr- 
anny which  have  marked  its  career. 
After  the  most  solemn  and  unani- 
mous pledge  of  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress to  prosecute  the  war  exclu- 
sively for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Government  and  the  preservation 
of  the  Union  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, it  has  repeatedly  violated  that 
most  sacred  pledge  under  which 
alone  was  rallied  that  noble  volun- 
teer army  which  carried  our  flag  to 
victory.  Instead  of  restoring  the 
Union,  it  has,  so  far  as  in  its  power, 
dissolved  it,  and  subjected  ten 
States,  in  time  of  profound  peace, 
to  military  despotism  and  negro 
supremacy.  It  has  nullified  there 
the  right  of  trial  by  jury;  it  has 
abolished    the    habeas  corpus,  that 


most  sacred  writ  of  liberty;  it  has 
overthrown  the  freedom  of  speech 
and  the  press;  it  has  substituted  ar- 
bitrary seizures  and  arrests,  and 
military  trials,  and  secret  star- 
chamber  inquisitions  for  the  Con- 
stitutional tribunals;  it  has  disre- 
garded, in  time  of  peace,  the  right 
of  people  to  be  free  from  search 
and  seizures ;  it  has  entered  the 
post  and  telegraph  offices,  and  even 
the  private  rooms  of  individuals, 
and  seized  their  private  papers  and 
letters  without  any  specific  charge 
or  notice  of  affidavit,  as  required  by 
the  organic  law;  it  has  converted 
the  American  Capitol  into  a  bastile; 
it  has  established  a  system  of  spies 
and  espionage  to  which  no  Consti- 
tutional monarchy  of  Europe  would 
now  dare  to  resort;  it  has  abolished 
the  right  of  appeal  on  important 
Constitutional  questions  to  the  su- 
preme judicial  tribunals,  and  threat- 
ens to  curtail  or  destroy  its  origi- 
nal jurisdiction,  which  is  irrevoca- 
bly vested  by  the  Constitution; 
while  the  learned  Chief  Justice  has 
been  subjected  to  the  most  atroci- 
ous calumnies,  merely  because  he 
would  not  prostitute  his  high  office 
to  the  support  of  the  false  and  par- 
tisan charges  preferred  against  the 
President.  Its  corruption  and  ex- 
travagance have  exceeded  anything 
known  in  history;  and,  by  its  frauds 
and  monopolies,  it  has  neariy  dou- 
bled the  burden  of  the  debt  created 
by  the  war.  It  has  stripped  the 
President  of  his  Constitutional 
power  of  appointment,  even  of  his 
own  Cabinet.  Under  its  repeated 
assaults,  the  pillars  of  the  Govern- 
ment are  rocking  on  their  base,  and 
should  it  succeed  in  November  next 
and  inaugurate  its  President,  we 
will  meet,  as  a  subject  and  conquer- 
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ed  people,  amid  the  ruins  of  liberty 
and  the  shattered  fragments  of  the 
Constitution  ;  and  we  do  declare 
and  resolve,  that,  ever  since  the 
people  of  the  United  States  threw 
off  all  subjection  to  the  British 
Crown,  the  privilege  and  trust  of 
suffrage  have  belonged  to  the  seve- 
ral States,  and  have  been  granted, 
regulated,  and  controlled  exclusive- 
ly by  the  political  power  of  each 
State  respectively,  and  that  any  at- 
tempt by  Congress,  on  any  pretext 
whatever,  to  deprive  any  State  of 
this  right,  or  interfere  with  its  ex- 
ercise, is  a  flagrant  usurpation  of 
power  which  can  find  no  warrant  in 
the  Constitution;  and,  if  sanction- 
ed by  the  people,  will  subvert  our 
form  of  Government,  and  can  only 
end  in  a  single  centralized  and  con- 
solidated government,  in  which  the 
separate  existence  of  the  States  will 
be  entirely  absorbed,  and  an  un- 
qualified despotism  be  "established 
in  place  of  a  Federal  Union  of  co- 
equal States;  and  that  we  regard 
the  Reconstruction  Acts  (so-called) 
of  Congress — as  such  are  usurpa- 
tions and  unconstitutional — revolu- 
tionary and  void;  that  our  soldiers 
and  sailors  who  carried  the  flag  of 
our  country  to  victory  against  a 
most  gallant  and  determined  foe, 
must  ever  be  gratefully  remembered, 
and  all  the  guarantees  given  in 
their  favor  must  be  faithfully  car- 
ried into  execution.  That  the  pub- 
lic lands  should  be  distributed  as 
widely  as  possible  among  the  peo- 


ple, and  should  be  disposed  of 
either  under  the  pre-emption  or 
homestead  laws,  and  sold  in  reason- 
able quantities,  and  to  none  but  ac- 
tual occupants,  at  the  minimum 
price  established  by  the  Govern- 
ment. When  grants  of  the  public 
lands  may  be  allowed  necessary  for 
the  encouragement  of  important 
public  improvements,  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale  of  such  lands,  and  not 
the  lands  themselves,  should  be  so 
applied. 

"  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  Andrew  Johnson  [applause], 
in  exercising  the  power  of  his  high 
office  in  resisting  the  aggressions  of 
Congress  upon  the  Constitutional 
rights  of  the  States  and  the  people, 
is  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  the 
whole  American  people,  and,  in  be- 
half of  the  Democratic  party,  we 
tender  him  our  thanks  for  his  pa- 
triotic efforts  in  that  regard.  [Great 
applause.]  Upon  this  platform  the 
Democratic  party  appeal  to  every 
patriot,  including  all  the  Conserva- 
tive element,  and  all  who  desire  to 
support  the  Constitution  and  re- 
store the  Union,  forgetting  all  past 
differences  of  opinion,  to  unite  with 
us  in  the  present  great  struggle  for 
the  liberties  of  the  people;  and  that 
to  all  such,  to  whatever  party  they 
may  have  heretofore  belonged,  we 
extend  the  right  hand  of  fellow- 
ship, and  hail  all  such  co-operating 
with  us  as  friends  and  brethren." 
[Applause.] 
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FINANCIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL. 


The  past  month  lias  shown  an  active 
movement  in  United  States  Stocks,  and  a 
gradual  advance.  Sales  of  these  securi- 
ties have  been  heavy,  not  only  here  but  in 
Europe,  and  the  absence  of  interest  in  the 
railroad  lines  has  concentrated  speculation 
in  this  department,  and  the  aggregated 
transactions  have  been  very  heavy.  Sales 
of  these  bonds  were  made  at  the  opening 
of  June,  as  follows: — Registered,  1881,  112 
©1124;  coupons,  1881,  1161@117  ;  5-20 
registered,  1094@109|;  5-20  coupon,  1862, 
112!©112|;  5-20  coupon,  1864,  110§@111; 
5-20  coupon,  1865, 110  g@lll ;  5-20  new,  1865, 
113@113f;do.,  1867,  113|@113|;  10-40  re- 
gistered, 106^@106i;  10  40  coupon,  106^@ 
1064;  7-30  2d,  100|@100|;  do.  3d,  109§ 
@109|.  The  great  ease  in  the  money  mar- 
ket has  favored  operations  in  the  stock 
lines;  but,  aside  from  the  transactions  in 
Governments,  there  has  been  very  little 
legitimate  business  done.  Railway  securi- 
ties are  not  looked  upon  with  favor  by  the 
outside  public,  and  the  recorded  sales, 
which  are  week  y  reported,  give  no  indica- 
tion of  the  real  condition  of  that  depart- 
ment. G.i  11  loans  are  made  by  brokers 
and  speculators  with  which  to  manipulate 
securities,  and  millions  of  dollars  wo  th 
per  week  are  bought  and  sold  by  the  gam- 
blers, m erely  to  keep  up  an  activity,  wuich 
may  arrest  the  attention  of  outsiders,  and 
induce  them  to  make  solid  purchases. 
We  find  the  last  sales  of  United  States 
Stocks  at  the  close  of  the  last  month 
to  have  been  made  at  the  following  figures : 
United  States  Bonds  sold  as  follows:  1881 
coupons,  117§@1175;  5-20  coupons,  113g@ 
113|  for  1862,  llH@llli  for  1864,  Lll£@ 
1111  for  1865,  114@114i  for  new  1865,  and 
114j@114f  for  1867;  10-40  coupons,  106-J® 
106| ;  7-30  notes,  110@110*.  The  railway 
lines,  at  the  opening  of  the  month,  we.e 
quoted  about  as  follows:  New  York  Central, 
135;  Erie,  605;  Hudson  River,  142  i;  Bead- 
ing, 95 3 ;  Ohio- and  Mississippi,  90;  Cleve- 
land and  Pittsburg,  881;  Cleveland  and 
Toledo,  109i;  Rock  Island,  97i;  North- 
western, 683;  Fort  Wayne,  114;  Western 
Union,  38 i;  Pacific  Mail,  964;  Atlantic 
Mail,  35;  Boston  Water  Power,  201;  Cum- 
berland, 35g;  Quicksilver,  29|;  Canton, 
51 3;  Mariposa,  5.  As  the  month  advanced, 
some  of  the  western  rose  in  quotations, 
and  the  close  showed  that  the  extreme  ease 
of  money  tended  to  send  up  values.  Spe- 
culation ran  higher,  as  the  ternrnation  of 


the  month  drew  nigh,  and  figures  were  as 
follows,  for  railroad  and  miscellaneous  se- 
curities: Adams  Express,  554;  American 
Express,  50§;  United  States  Express,  52; 
Mer.  U.  Ex.,  27§;  Quicksilver  M.,  254;  Pa- 
cific Mail,  103;  do.,  103;  do.,  b60,  1034; 
do.  c,  103|;  do.,  b.  3,  103;  West.  Un.  Tel., 
361;  New  York  Central,  1341;  Erie  Rail- 
road, 70;  Reading  Railroad,  103§ ;  do., 
1024;  do.,  b.  10,  1022;  Hudson  Railroad, 
140:  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  292;  do.  s.,  30 
@29i;  do.  c,  292;  M.  So.  and  N.  I.,  91|; 
do.,  91 1;  do;  b.  3,  91 1;  Mil.  and  St.  P., 
pf,  78;  Cleveland  and  Pittsburg,  914;  do., 
9H;;  do.,  91;  do.  b.  3,  9U  ;  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  and  Pacific,  1051;  do.,  105  g;  Chica- 
go and  N.  W.,  66i;  do  pf.,  771.  Money 
opened  at  three  per  cent.,  and  closed  at 
about  that  rate,  on  call,  having  in  the 
interim  fallen  to  one  per  cent,  lor  a  day  or 
two.  The  discount  houses  made  loans  at 
five  and  six  per  cent.,  but  very  little  busi- 
ness was  done  in  mercantile  paper,  as  lew 
names  of  high  grade  were  offered,  and 
second  class  signatures  were  not  wanted. 
Money  has  been  cente  ing  at  this  pomt  for 
the  past  ninety  days;  but  the  movement 
of  the  western  produce  crops  will  soon 
turn  the  current  in  that  direction,  and  we 
shall  see  a  stringent  market  again. 

Gold  has  ruled  very  steady  for  the 
month,  ranging  about  140.  Shipments 
have  been  heavy — for  the  year,  thus  far, 
from  this  port,  $48,000,000. 

Imports  into  New  York  for  the  month 
are  $20,500,000  miscellaneous  goods.  Im- 
ports of  Dry  Goods,  since.  Jan.  1,  into 
New  York  foot  up  $35,875,000.  In  trade 
and  commerce  the  past  month  the  city  has 
presented  the  usual  dullness.  In  all  pe- 
riods, waen  a  great  election  takes  place,  an 
extraordinary  degree  of  inactivity  is  sure 
to  set  in;  but  in  the  present  year  the  terri- 
ble depression  which  has  iastened  upon 
the  whole  country,  is  expected  to  be  made 
still  more  apparent;  and  we  can  figure  out 
no  improvement  till  the  incoming  admin- 
istration, whatever  it  may  be,  is  inaugu- 
rated, and  its  commercial  policy  defined. 
The  road  out  of  our  present  terrible  com- 
mercial perplexity  is  to  be  long,  and  hard 
to  travel;  and  no  policy  can  bring  back  the 
prosperity  of  the  past,  in  several  decades; 
but,  with  a  change  of  rulers,  and  a  system 
of  wise,  practical  national  legislation,  our 
journey  onward  and  upward  may  be  ren- 
dered easier  and  more  speedy. 
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Madame  Dudevant,  better  known  as 
George  Sand,  has  a  reputation  as  a  writer 
giving  her  a  mental  rather  than  a  moral 
pre-eminence  ;  and  while  the  man  of  the 
world  may  read  her  with  pleasure,  and  the 
philosopher  who  desires  new  aids  to  a  tho- 
rough insight  of  human  motives,  may  study 
her  with  profit,  her  productions  find  the 
portals  of  well-regulated  families  hermeti- 
cally sealed  against  their  admission.  Nor 
is  this  in  consequence  of  an  ill-founded 
prejudice,  born  without  cause  and  pre- 
served without  reason.  Much  of  what  she 
writes  is  not  only  wrong,  but  pernicious — 
especially  so  because  presented  with  the 
skill  of  i  he  consummate  artist,  and  com- 
bined with  lo  much  that  dazzles  and  fasci- 
nates, as  to  have  its  enormity  concealed 
from  the  ordinary  perception.  Satan,  how- 
ever, as  we  learn  from  tne  Book  of  Job 
conducts  himself  with  extreme  propriety 
when  in  the  company  of  angels,  and  in  the 
immediate  presence  of  his  Maker  ;  and 
Madame  Dudevant,  either  when  she  has  a 
purpose  to  serve,  or  from  pure  caprice,  can 
write  novels  whose  nature  is  not  alone 
harmless,  but  whose  tendency  may  be  even 
beneficial.  An  evidence  of  this  is  to  be 
found  in  her  "Mademoiselle  Merquem,"* 
which,  though  marked  by  all  the  peculiar 
characteristics  of  the  author,  may  be  read 
without  injury  by  even  the  youngest  per- 
sons. The  English  version  in  the  volume 
"before  us  retains,  as  much  as  may  be,  the 
spirit  and  sparkle  of  the  original.  The 
very  young  reader-indeed,  even  those  more 
mature — will  wonder  when  he  is  told  that 
any  interest  has  been  thrown  around  the 
love  passages  of  an  old  maid  of  thirty,  and 
one  who  despises,  to  some  extent,  the  con- 
ventionalities. Yet  that  such  an  interest 
has  been  evoked,  the  reader  will  soon  dis- 

*  Mademoiselle  Merquem.  A  Novel.  By  Madame 
George  Sand.  Translated  from  the  Original  French, 
Now  York:  G.  W.  Carleton  &  Co.    12mo.,  pp.  341 


cover  for  himself.  In  the  plain,  straight- 
forward, common-sense  of  the  heroine — in 
the  growth  of  the  hero's  affection — the 
dullest  will  become  interested  after  the  first 
few  pages  have  been  surmounted.  The 
story  does  not  depend  for  its  success  upon 
striking  incidents,  for  tho  e  given  are  such 
as  are  to  be  found  in  the  every-day  life  of  a 
community  upon  the  French  coast ;  nor 
upon  a  complex  or  skillfully  constructed 
plot,  since  it  has  not  this  ;  nor  startling 
and  unexpected  situations,  none  of  which 
are  to  be  found  in  it.  Its  interest  is  duo 
to  the  admirable  manner  in  which  the  pe- 
culiarities of  its  characters  are  evolved, 
and  the  life-like  appearance  of  each  per- 
sonage that  moves  on  the  scene.  Madem- 
oiselle Merquem  herself,  her  lover,  who 
tells  the  story,  the  fickle  and  frivolous  Er- 
nestine, the  malicious  Mademoiselle  de 
Malbois,  the  eccentric  Beliac,  the  match- 
making Madame  du  Blossay,  and  the  per- 
sistent Montroger,  are  all  like  so  many  real 
persons,  whom  the  reader  accepts  because 
they  are  actually  before  him.  Of  the  story 
itself  we  shall  give  no  analysis,  leaving  that 
to  the  reader  ;  nor  shall  we  go  into  any  de- 
tail of  the  characters.  Of  M.  Montroger, 
a  friend,  who,  while  we  were  engaged  in 
some  business  for  him,  picked  up  and  read 
the  work,  has  given  us  an  opinion,  coarsely 
but  forcibly  expressed  :  "  What  do  you 
think  of  Montroger?"  we  asked,  when  he 
laid  the  book  down.  "  Wed,"  was  the  an- 
swer, "had  I  been  the  lady,  I'd  have  set  tho 
dogs  on  him."  In  the  judgment  thus  s„t 
forth  we  heartily  concur. 


A  book  which  is  at  once  needed  and  cle- 
ver in  itself  has  been  prepared  by  Mr. 
Brown,  so  well  known  from  his  long  con- 
nection with  inventions  which,  by  aid  of 
pen  and  pencil,  gives  a  thorough  explana- 
tion of  over  five  hundred  mechanical  move- 
ments from  the  most  simple  to  the  roost 
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complex.  *  All  these  are  of  practical  value  ; 
there  is  not  one  of  all  the  large  number 
given  that  is  not  of  use  to  the  mechanic 
and  the  inventor  ;  and  in  describing  them 
no  unnecessary  words  have  been  used, 
though  the  descriptions  are  clear  and  tho- 
rough. The  manner  in  which  the  work  is 
done  is  admirable  ;  the  work  itself  of  in- 
dispensible  utility  to  thousands  ;  and  there 
is  scarcely  any  trade  or  profession  in  which 
this  compact  and  well-arranged  volume 
will  not  be  found,  at  one  time  or  another, 
of  essential  service. 


A  preface  should  give  some  idea  of  the 
purpose  of  a  book,  but  the  author  of  a  new 
tragedy,  of  which  one  of  the  most  striking 
characters  in  English  history  is  the  hero, 
violates  the  rule  notably,  t  The  opening 
lines  are,  "At  length  the  world  begins  to 
understand  what  an  honest,  earnest,  God- 
fearing man  Oliver  Cromwell  was."  And 
by  way  of  commentary  on  his  text,  the 
author  proceeds  in  one  hundred  and  twenty 
pages  to  show  that  Cromwell  was  knave, 
hypocrite,  sneak  and  ruffian.  But  the  of- 
fence against  history  and  the  memory  of 
the  Puritan  leader  is  slight  compared  to 
that  against  the  canons  of  good  taste,  in 
the  preparation  and  issue  of  so  many  pa^es 
of  dreary  platitudes,  in  which  the  laws 
©f  rhythm  are  violated,  common  sense 
outraged,  and  bathos  elevated  to  the  dig- 
nity of  a  science.  Such  trash  is  beneath 
all  criticism.  To  demonstrate  by  analysis 
and  citation  the  incapacity  and  folly  of  its 
author  would  be  to  emulate  the  folly  of 
the  latter,  and  like  him  to  waste  a  large 
amount  of  valuable  white  paper. 


As  a  work  not  merely  abounding  in  les- 
sons to  the  young,  but  one  of  deep  interest 
to  the  student  of  science,  we  can  recom- 
mend the  brief  but  carefully  considered 
sketch  of  the  late  Faraday,  by  Professor 
Tyndall.J    Michael  Faraday  was  the  great 


*  Five  Hundred  and  Seven  Mechanical  Movements 
Embracing  all  Those  which  are  Most  Important  in' 
Dynamics,  Hydraulics,  Hydrostatics,  Pneumatics, 
Steam  Engines,  Mill  and  other  Gearing,  Presses,  Ho- 
rology and  Miscellaneous  Machinery,  &c,  &c.  By 
Henry  T.  Brown.  New  York :  Brown,  Coombs  &  Co. 
Cap-  4to.,  pp.  122. 

1  Oliver  Cromwell ;  A  Tragedy  in  Five  Acts.  By 
the  author  of  Thomas  A'  Becket.  New- York  :  Dick 
&  Fitzgerald.    12mo.,  pp- 124. 

%  Faraday  as  a  Discoverer.  By  John  Tyndall.  New 
York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    16mo.,  pp.  171. 


natural  philosopher  of  two  generations, 
occupying  even  a  higher  rank  than  his  pre- 
decessor, Davy,  and  for  careful  and  con- 
scientious research,  solid  knowledge,  per- 
seve'ance  in  the  pursuit  of  the  gre.xt  facts 
of  science,  and  the  number  and  importance 
of  his  brilliant  discoveries,  holding  a  high 
position  in  the  scientific  world.  Springing 
from  a  low  position,  he  attained  success 
and  reputation  by  a  s'ngular  combination 
of  industry  and  genius.  His  history  is  one 
of  marked  interest,  even  as  a  mere  biogra- 
phy of  the  man :  but  attracts  more  from 
the  fact  that  it  is  also  the  history  of  the 
demonstration  of  great  principles  with 
which  his  own  career  was  interwoven. 
Professor  Tyndall  has  not  only  done  his 
work  in  a  clever  and  satisfactory  way,  not 
only  given  us  a  clear  estimate  of  the  cha- 
racter of  his  subject,  but  has  raised  him- 
self in  the  estimation  of  every  reader  who 
can  appreciate  a  deep  sense  of  gratitude, 
and  the  power  to  pay  a  tribute  of  de erved 
admiration  without  degenerating  into  ful- 
some panegyric. 

Mrs.  Parton  has  a  certain  well-defined 
popularity  under  her  newspaper  name  of 
Fanny  Fern — a  popularity  earned  by  no 
small  amount  of  shrewdness,  and  a  rather 
happy  mode  of  expressing  her  thoughts 
upon  topics  of  current  interest,  though 
marred  somewhat  by  a  coarseness  of  ex- 
pression that  at  times  verges  upon  inde- 
cency. Some  of  her  more  recent  contri- 
butions to  the  literature  of  the  journals 
have  been  gathered  in  a  book*  by  an  en- 
terprising publishing  house,  and  for  those 
who  like  the  superficial  and  smart  views  of 
an  audacious  writer,  the  volume  will  pos- 
sess strong  attractions — lor  those  who  can 
see  mixed  up  with  much  that  is  shallow,  a 
deal  of  good  common-sense  views  of  mat- 
ters and  things  that  deserve  attention,  still 
stronger.  

The  Appleton  edition  of  Dickens  ap- 
proaches completion.  "The  Uncommer- 
cial Traveller,"  which,  in  addition  to  the 
essays  from  which  it  draws  its  title,  con- 
tains Pictures  from  Italy  and  Reprinted 
Pieces,  is  the  last  volume  of  the  series  that 
has  appeared. 

"Kate  Kennedy"  was  a  novel  of  some 
interest,  and  not  entirely  devoid  of  power. 

*  Folly  as  it  Flies ;  Hit  at  by  Fanny  Fern.  New 
York :  G.  W.  Carleton  &  Co.    12mo.  pp.  355. 
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The  author  has  given  us  a  better  produc- 
tion in  ev.  ry  respect  in  her  last  work;*  the 
story  is  cleverly  worked  up,  and  the  cha- 
racters distinct.  John  Moncton  is  a  terri- 
bly selfish  fellow — a  pleasant  egotist — who 
comes  to  a  pleasanter  end  than  he  deserves. 
The  heroin  i  is  very  loveable,  but  a  slight 
dash  of  that  very  quality  the  absence  of 
which  the  author  seems  to  think  ensures 
her  perfection,  would  have  made  her  not 
only  more  natural  but  more  worthy  of 
being  loved.  Her  lover  treats  her  in  a  way 
which  augurs  little  happiness  for  her  in  the 
futare.  He  performs  the  part  of  the  Duke 
iu  "The  Honey-Moon''  before  marriage. 
However,  the  story  has  interest,  and  is 
mentally  wholesome.  What  more  can  we 
expect? 

Of  novels  and  romances  based  on  the 
late  civil  war,  we  have  had  enough  to  sur- 
feit, and  yet,  though  the  evidences  of  pub- 
lic disgust  with  such  are  apparent  enough, 
they  are  still  written  by  aspiring  authors, 
and  issued  by  hopeful  publishers.  Mrs. 
Holmes,  who  is  known  as  a  writer  of  plea- 
sant stories,  has  added  her  contribution  to 
the  general  stock,  f  In  some  respects  it  is 
better  than  the  greater  number  of  those 
preceding  it,  and  in  no  respect  any  worse. 
The  characters  are  generally  overwrought 
where  not  feeble,  and  the  incidents  are 
such  as  we  have  had  under  other  disguises 
frequently  before.  The  letter  of  Jimmie, 
at  the  beginning,  is  the  very  he;ght  of 
dreary  drivel.  But  some  of  the  scenes  are 
highly  effective  ;  the  story  has  a  well-sus- 
tained interest,  and  there  are  scattered 
through  the  book  several  passages  of  great 
tenderness  and  pathos,  that  will  bring  the 
tears  to  the  eyes  of  the  most  jaded  novel- 
reader,  and  even  affect  the  feelings  of  the 
most  stony-hearted  critic 


A  useful  volume,  and  one  to  be  com- 
mended for  many  good  points  in  its  brk-f 
compass,  is  Mr.  Morford's  New  Guide  for  a 
Short  Trip  to  Europe.^    It  contains,   ex- 

*  Only  Temper.  A  Novel.  By  Mrs.  C.  J.  Newby. 
New  York :  Frederick  A.  Brady.    Imp.  Svo.,  pp.  122. 

t  Rose  Mather  ;  A  Tale  of  the  "War.  By  Mrs.  Mary 
J.  Holmes.  New  York:  G-  W.  Carleton  &  Co. 
!2mo.,  pp.  407- 

t  Appleton's  Short  Trip  Guide  to  Europe,  [1*68, 7 
Principally  devoted  to  England,  Scotland,  Ireland, 
Switzerland,  France,  Germany  and  Italy.  By  Henry 
Morford-  New  York;  JD-  Appleton  &  Co.  Limp  co- 
ver, 18mo-,  pp.  335. 


ceedingly  condensed,  much  that  the  tra- 
veler ought  to  know  before  starling  ;  but 
we  caution  the  reader  against  th°  lessons 
in  French  and  German  pronunciation  at 
the  close  of  the  book.  They  will  be  inex- 
pressibly funny  to  a  Frenchman  or  Ger- 
man who  speaks  English  ;  and  if  the 
traveler  desires  to  afford  foreigners  a  large 
amount  of  quiet  fun,  he  can  put  his  bene- 
volent intentions  into  practice  by  following 
the  lessons  given.  It  will  require  great 
good-breeding  on  the  part  of  the  French 
hearer  to  keep  his  countenance  when  he 
hears  void  pronounced  "wahse,"  coueleau, 
"cohto,"  and  bceuf,  "beff;  while  it  must 
be  a  study  to  see  the  astonishment  on  the 
face  of  the  railway  guard,  when  he  hears 
the  mystic  phrase,  "Shonjayou  noo  ah  lah 
proshain  stahshon,"  or  the  wonder  of  the 
waiter  when  he  is  told  to  bring  "deuh 
roosbif  beauyon  quee." 


Mr.  Masury,  the  senior  partner  of  a  well- 
known  paint-manufacturing  firm,  has  pre- 
pared a  work  upon  House-Painting,  which 
is  likely  to  meet  with  general  approval.* 
It  is  written  from  the  stand-poii  t  of  a 
thorough  knowledge,  and  tLe  author  is 
evidently  guided  in  his  views  by  long  ex- 
perience and  a  natural  good  taste.  He  has 
produced  an  elegant  litt  e  volume,  not 
only  a  sufficient  manual  for  the  trade,  but 
one  that  wid  be  found  useful  for  country 
gentlemen  and  others  who  have  not  skilled 
workmen  at  command,  or  who  may  desire 
to  personaby  plan  or  superintend  the  paint- 
ing and  decoration  of  their  residences. 


"We  are  never  weary  of  reading  the  his- 
tory of  the  Spanish  Conquests  in  America, 
filled  as  it  is  wiih  so  much  of  romantic 
incident,  and  the  historian  who  takes  it  for 
his  theme  is  sure  of  having  his  admirers. 
The  mine  is  so  rich  that  it  has  not  yet  been 
exhausted,  and  each  new  worker  extracts 
something  which  had  escaped  the  diligence 
of  his  predecessor.  And  yet,  after  read- 
ing the  magnificent  works  of  Prescott,  it 
was  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  any  writer 
would  have  entered  upon  the  field  with  the 
hope  of  achieving  a  brilliant  success.  Mr. 
Helps,  however,  in  his  "Spanish  Con- 
quest," the  fourth  and  concluding  volume 

*  How  shall  we  Paint  our  Houses?  A  Popular 
Treatise  on  the  Art  of  House  Painting,  Plain  and  De- 
corative. By  John  W.  Masury.  New  York:  D.  Ap- 
pleton &  Co.    16mo-  pp.  216, 
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of  which  has  just  appeared,  *  has  cho-en  to 
ven  ure  in  a  well-trodden  path,  and  has 
met  with  a  rather  marked  success.  As  a 
condensed  and  pithy  narrative  of  events, 
exhausting  the  sources  of  information 
without  in  any  case  r.sing  unnecessary 
words,  it  will  give  great  satisfaction  to  the 
student.  The  style  is  simple,  but  not 
without  dignity  and  force;  the  conclusions 
drawn  are  well  supported  by  the  facts  cited, 
and  we  have,  perhaps,  a  better  and  fairer 
view  of  the  characters,  acts  and  motives  of 
the  great  captains  who  gave  Spain  a  west- 
ern empire  than  had  been  given  by  pre- 
vious writers.  The  concluding  volume  is 
devoted  to  the  feuds  between  the  Pizarros 
and  the  Almagros,  the  reconquest  of  Peru 
by  the  President  Casca,  and  an  e-say  upon 
Las  Casas  and  other  protectors  of  the 
aborigines,  winding  up  with  a  chapter, 
rather  meagre  and  unsatisfactory,  which 
attempts  a  general  survey  of  Spanish  colo- 
nization in  America.  As  a  valuable  addi- 
tion to  the  few  standard  works  upon  the 
early  history  of  Spanish  America,  Mr. 
Helps's  volumes  may  be  warmly  welcomed; 
but  the  philosophical  work  upon  the  enter- 
prise of  the  Spanish  leaders,  and  its  re- 
sults upon  the  commerce  and  civilization 
of  the  world,  yet  remains  to  be  written. 


Some  time  since,  we  noted  the  issue  of 
an  English  trans  ation  of  the  clever  work 
of  Jean  Mace — "History  of  a  Morsel  of 
Bread" — and  now  we  have  to  chronicle 
another  and  amended  translation  of  the 
same  work,  with  that  of  an  equally  inter- 
esting companion,  f  In  the  last  is  an- 
nounced another  of  the  series  which  will 
make  three  works,  admirably  calculated  to 
instruct  and  amuse  children.  The  author, 
whose  Horn  *  Fairy  Tales — a  work  by  no 
means  as  worthy  of  praise  as  these  now 
before  us — has  been  published  by  the  same 
house,  gives  us  the  salient  point  of  Anato- 
my and  Physiology  in  a  most  amusing  and 
cheerful  way,  with  a  sp'ce  of  drollery  that 
in  no  wise  detracts  from  the  imerest.  De- 
signed for  children,  as  these  works  are,  we 
are  not  quite  sure  whether  they  might  not 


*  The  Spanish  Conquest  in  America,  and  its  Rela- 
tion to  the  History  of  Slavery  and  to  the  Govern- 
n*ent  of  Colonies.  By  Arthur  Helps.  Volume  IV. 
New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers-    12mo.,pp.45G. 

t  The  History  of  a  Mouthful  of  Bread,  and  its  Ef- 
fect on  the  Organization  of  Man  and  Animals.  By 
Jean  Mace.  New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers-  12mo., 
pp.  390. 


be  advantageously  used  as  primary  text- 
books for  adults — certainly,  if  adults  are 
about  to  commence  a  study  of  the  subjects 
on  which  they  treat.  The  treatment  is 
lucid,  and  the  style  quaint  and  simple. 
The  author  takes  advantage  of  the  latest 
discoveries,  and  his  teach  ng  is  ent  rely 
trustwo  thy — a  piece  of  praise  which  may 
not  be  always  awarded  to  authors  of  more 
pretensions.  We  commend  these  two  vol- 
umes to  the  favorable  attention  of  parents. 
We  may  add  that  the  translators  of  each 
volume  have  managed  to  transfuse  much 
of  the  spirit  of  the  original  into  the  Eng- 
lish version. 


A  didactic  poem,  especially  one  occupy- 
ing one  hundred  and  forty  pages,  however 
well  done,  must  bo  wearisome.  For  didac- 
ticism is  not  the  province  of  poetry.  Dr. 
Harvey,  in  his  "Footprints  of  Life,"*  en- 
deavors to  teach  his  views  upon  the  physi- 
cal, mental  and  moral  man  by  means  of 
rhythm,  but  has  not  apparently  achieved  a 
very  brilliant  success.  Not  to  put  too  fine 
a  point  upon  it,  the  book  is  very  dull. 
There  was  a  Dr.  Harvey  who  demonstrated 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  plain  prose. 
We  fear  that  the  present  Dr.  Harvey  will 
not  succeed  in  what  is  of  greater  impor- 
tance to  his  publisher,  the  circulation  of 
the  book.  The  author  cannot  attribute 
any  failure  to  the  publisher,  if  failure  oc- 
cur, for  the  style  in  which  the  book  is 
printed  and  bound,  is  singularly  elegant. 
Type,  paper  and  binding  are  models  of 
their  kind. 


Mr.  Gillett,  a  Democratic  politician  of 
some  distinction,  has  given  the  world  a 
condensed  history  of  the  rise  and  progress 
of  the  Democratic  party  in  the  United 
States  which  will  be  iound  useful.  It 
lacks  method  in  its  construction,  and  deals 
much  in  sweeping  generalities  ;  but  its 
writer  is  sincere  and  honest,  and  the  reader, 
while  he  may  not  agree  with,  will  respect 
him.  Of  much  of  which  he  writes,  he  was 
a  part,  and  the  reader  gets  the  recollections 
of  one  who  was  an  actor,  and  not  altogether 
subordinate,  in  several  important  events  in 
our  political  history. 

*  Footprints  of  Life  ;  or,  Faith  and  Nature  Recon- 
ciled. By  Philip  Harvey, M.D.  New  York:  Samuel 
E.  Wells.    16mo.,  pp.  140. 

t  Democracy  in  the  United  States,  What  it  has 
Done,  What  it  is  Doing,  and  What  it  will  Do.  By 
Ransom  H.  Gillett.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
•12nio.,pp.4U. 
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—The  editor  of  the  New  Hampshire  States 
and  Union  solemnly  but  inexorably  pro- 
nounces sentence  of  eternal  damnation 
against  Grant,  by  quoting  1st  Cor.  6th  ch., 
10th  v.,  thus :  "No  drunkard  shall  .nherit 
the  kingdom  of  God. " 

— Forney  proposes  to  raise  the  devil  in 
this  campaign — listen:  "Make  the  cam- 
paign, in  short,  a  military  campaign. 
Charge  the  enemy  in  front,  storm  their 
breastworks,  pierce  their  centre,  flank  their 
strongholds,  and  take  them  in  the  rear.'' 
They  will  take  us  so  far  "in  the  rear"  that 
the  rascals  will  be  out  of  sight  behind. 

— The  Tiibune  advises  all  northern  far- 
mers to  send  to  Washington  and  get  ne- 
groes to  do  their  work.  Negroes  would  be 
very  busy  laborers — especially  among  the 
chicken-coops  here  in  the  North. 

— "The  Government,"  (blessed  thing,) 
should  print  on  the  back  (in  red  ink)  of 
every  bond  it  issues  this  Latin  motto  :  "In 
ie  vivimus  movemur  et  fumus" — i.  e.,  "In 
thee  we  live,  move,  and  have  our  being." 
This  is  the  golden  image  for  calves  to  wor- 
ship. An  image  to  be  carried  about  as  an 
everlasting  burden  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
poor,  while  the  rich  follow  praying  as  above. 

— The  Committee,  W.  Hann,  Chairman, 
appointed  by  the  Massachusetts  Legisla- 
ture to  inquire  into  the  practice  of  employ- 
ing children  in  the  mills  have  made  their 
report,  which  says  :— "  That  one-half  of  the 
children  who  enter  the  factory  service  die 
before  they  reach  their  eighteenth  year." 
We  wish  the  Committee  had  pushed  their 
investigation  so  far  as  to  enquire  what  be- 
comes of  seven-tenths  of  the  youn ;  girls 
who  enter  the  factories  of  New  England  be- 
tween the  ages  of  16  and  18.  An  is-to-be 
Reverend  by  the  name  of  "W  ait,  in  the 
Universalist  Theological  Seminary  at  Can- 
ton, N.  Y.,  might  give  the  Commiitee  some 
valuable  information  on  this  subject,  if  he 
had  not  shown  his  stronger  affection  for 
young  girls  of  the  black  wench  species. 


The  Committee  of  the  Massachusetts 
Legisl  ature  closes  its  report  with  the 
following  singular  suggestion  :  "That men 
be  forthwith  employed  to  go  to  India  to 
collect  the  jewels  from  the  noses  of  Bir- 
mese  women,  that  the  same  may  be  con- 
verted into  money,  to  be  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  converting  the  heathen  of  New 
England."  If  this  plan  is  acted  upon,  we 
insist  that  the  aforesaid  embryo  Minister, 
Wait,  is  the  most  proper  person  in  the 
United  States  to  fill  the  post  of  chief  of 
such  commission.  His  aptness  for  female 
explorations  would  make  him  an  excellent 
judge  of  the  noses  of  the  Birmese  women. 
The  jewelry,  too,  he  would  take  such  good 
care  of  that  the  Committee  would  probably 
wait  a  good  while  before  they  would  have 
the  trouble  of  disbursing  it.  As  the  Bir- 
mese women  are  a  good  deal  darker  than 
while,  the  young  Reverend  would  be  sure  to 
treat  their  noses  with  the  tenderest  affec- 
tion, whatever  he  did  with  their  jewelry. 

— Samuel  Phillips  Day,  an  English  au- 
thor, has  published  a  book  on  "Bearing 
Children  Among  Savage  Tribes,"  in  which 
he  says  :  "  The  negro  mother,  more  parti- 
cularly, pays  little  or  no  attention  to  her 
offspring — possibly  feels  no  more  affection 
for  them  than  a  lioness  does  for  her  cubs.1' 
This  remark  will  probably  horrify  the  ne- 
gro-worshippers of  the  United  States,  but 
it  is,  nevertheless,  true.  There  is  not  a  ne- 
gro baby  in  all  Africa  that  cannot  be  pur- 
chased of  its  own  mother  for  a  pint  of 
beads. 

—Mr.  Forney  has  written  a  worthless, 
not  to  say  foolish  book  on  his  recent  visit 
to  Europe,  and  he  puffs  it  in  his  "two  pa- 
pers, bodi  daily/'  by  saying,  "it  is  bound 
in  cloth,  gilt  back  and  gilt  sides."  The 
gilt  seems  about  all  there  is  worth  speaking 
of  in  the  book.  In  that  particular  it  is 
certainly  worthy  of  its  author." 

— A  book  peddler,  who  says  he  has  been 
fifteen  years  in  the  business,  declares  in 
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disgust  that  "the  Life  of  Grant  won't  sell.'* 
That  is  strange,  for  no  man's  fame  was 
ever  a  greater  "sell." 

— A  Boston  publishing  house  advertises 
a  book  on  the  "Heroes  ei  the  War."  And 
he  who  reads  it  will  find  it  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  he  is  not  reading  the  lives  of 
highwaymen. 

— A  Governor,  a  man  of  weak  mind  and 
weaker  pluck,  wjo  has  been  borne  into  his 
place  by  the  reaction  and  upheaving  of  the 
public  mind,  faucies  himself  the  great  lead- 
er of  a  party.  While  contemplating  such 
things,  we  expect  every  moment  to  hear 
some  particle  of  dust,  agitated  by  the 
winds,  screaming  out:  "Look  here,  see 
how  I  command  the  winds !"  There  is 
another  style  of  politician  who  thinks  he 
is  a  great  leader  because  he  is  rich  enough 
and  raical  enough  to  bribe  men  to  serve 
his  purposes.  But  he  is  the  only  real  lead- 
er who  furnishes  the  ideas  that  shape  the 
destiny  of  a  people. 

— The  Bev.  John  Murray,  an  English  di- 
vine of  the  last  century,  in  a  discourse  en- 
titled "Sermon to  Asses,"  exclaimed  :  "Li- 
berty !  Have  the  scum  of  the  earth  any 
liberty?  Did  Providence  intend  that  they 
should  be  free  who  have  no  money  ?"  This 
was  spoken  in  derision  of  the  cruel  despot- 
ism of  government  which  legislates  for  the 
rich  and  lets  the  poor  take  care  of  them- 
selves. But  Horace  Greeley  adopt 
the  same  principle  in  another  shape. 
He  would  seem  to  ask  :  ' '  Did  Providence 
intend  that  they  should  he  free  who  have  no 
government  bonds  ?"  Of  course  he  did  not. 
The  happy  fellows  who  hold  bonds  for  the 
people  to  sweat  themselves  to  death  in 
paying  taxes  on,  are  the  only  fellows  to  be 
primarily  looked  after  by  the  government. 
Let  all  the  rest,  like  asses,  bear  all  the  bur- 
dens of  government  and  everything  else. 
So  thinks  the  attorney  for  the  bondholders. 

— In  a  published  sermon  of  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  doctors  of  divinity  in 
the  United  States,  we  find  this  strange  sen- 
tence :  "  Christianity  has  proved  its  divine 
origin  by  never  giving  place  to  any  other 
religion  where  it  was  once  established. 
Thus  has  God  set  upon  it  the  S3al  of  His 
authority."  What  nonsense,  historically  ! 
The  Mohammedan  religion  supplanted 
Christianity  in  many  parts  of  the  East,  in 
ihe  North  of  Africa,   and  even  in  Greece, 


Mohammedanism  nas  also  prevailed  over 
Judaism  in  some  countries,  over  the  an- 
cient religion  of  the  maji,  and  over  Sa- 
beanism,  which  is  of  still  more  remote  an- 
tiquity. It  even  advanced  into  India,  and 
gave  a  fatal  blow  to  Brama.  The  Ganges 
scarcely  arrested  its  progress.  Is  that  the 
proof  of  the  divinity  of  its  origin?  Thus 
the  clergy,  by  perpetually  asserting  the 
claims  oi  Christianity  upon  false  and  ro- 
mantic premises,  have  brought  nu;ny 
wounds  upon  its  sacred  and  divine  truths. 
The  success  or  failure  of  a  doctrine  can 
never  be  appealed  to  as  proof  of  its  truth 
or  error.  If  it  can,  we  had  better  all  turn 
Mohammedans  at  once. 

— The  Mongrels  have  shown  as  much 
care  of  the  negro  as  a  vain  woman  does  for 
the  laces  and  ribbons  which  adorn  her 
charms — they  have  tenderly  bestowed  him 
in  a  bureau.  And  the  white  man  must 
work  and  half  starve  to  keep  this  idle  negro 
so  daintily  "done  up" in  lavender.  "  Sweet 
scented  lilies. '' 

— One  of  the  most  distinguished  states- 
men of  the  North  writes  us  :  "  At  a  dinner 
party  in  one  of  the  towns  South,  a  dozen 
men  of  the  old  Bom  an  stamp  were  present 

Judge  was  one  of  them,  whom  to 

sre  and  take  by  the  hand  was  to  recall 
Macon  and  Marshall.  Of  the  entire 
number  who  sat  at  the  table  with  me,  all 
but  one  were  disfranchised.  The  two 
blacks  who  waited  on  the  table  were,  how- 
ever, both  voters.     Judge was  one 

of  the  proscribed.  This,  you  see,  friend 
Burr,  is  a  terrible  state  of  things,  which 
must  in  some  way  come  to  an  end.  I  should 
like  to  have  a  hand  in  hastening  the  end.;s 
What  patriot,  what  white  man,  with  a 
heart  beating  within  his  ribs,  would  not 
like  to  have  a  hand  in  the  glorious  upris- 
ing which  will  surely  come  at  last,  of  the 
white  man's  virtue  and  the  while  man  s 
wrath  against  this  abomination?  The  day 
must  come  that  will  ' '  burn  as  an  oven,  '  in 
which  all  carpet-baggers,  and  their  barba- 
rian supporters,  will  be  burnt  up  like  the 
stubble  by  the'  fierce  revenge  of  outraged 
liberty  and  defrauded  right.  The  fool  that 
believes  that  one  half  of  the  States  of  this 
Union  are  to  be  permanently  given  up  to 
the  shame  ot  negro  rule,  is  fit  for  the  whip- 
ping-post if  not  for  the  insane  asylum. 

— A  distinguished  American  statesman* 
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who  was  onco  United  States  Minister  to 
Russia,  writes  us:  "  Your  remarks  on  the 
Tartars  and  Mongols  correspond  with  my 
observations  of  the  two  races,  while  last 
traveling  in  Russia,  in  1858.  The  Tartars 
of  Kasan,  20,000  in  number,  are  entirely 
different  from  the  Kalmucks.  The  former 
have  regular  features,  somewhat  promi- 
nent cheek  bones,  and,  except  in  color, 
would  almost  pass  for  Europeans.  The 
la  Iter,  or  Kalmucks,  have  the  flit  nose, 
"gimlet  eyes,"  and  all  the  characteristics 
of  the  pig-tail  gentry  of  the  celestial  em- 
pire." It  will  be  remembered  by  our  read- 
ers that  our  remarks  affirming  that  the 
Mongols  and  Tartars  are  different  races, 
were  in  answer  to  some  strictures  ou  our 
lectures  on  The  Races,  by  an  embryonic 
Reverend  of  the  name  of  Wait,  who  has 
a  knack  at  making  up  in  impudence  and  H- 
nature  what  he  lacks  in  scholarship  and 
learning.  If  his  stu  lies  in  theology  are  as 
profound  as  they  are  in  science  and  history, 
he  will  turn  out  a  preacher  worthy  to  be 
pastor  of  a  flock  of  negroes,  under  the  di- 
rection and  superintendence  of  the  "Freed- 
man's  Bureau."  He  will  be  a  real  lamp  to 
the  feet  of  Afric's  daughters — sweet-scent- 
ed lilies. 

— A  carpet-bagger  in  South  Carolina 
writes  to  a  Boston  paper:  "All  the  loyal 
people  of  the  South  cry  aloud  for  the  civil- 
ization of  Massachusetts."  In  ancient 
times,  the  same  class  ot  people  cried, 
"Send  us  into  the  herd  of'swine,"  and 
they  made  the  s  vvine  so  mad  that  they  all 
ran  down  the  steep  peaces  into  the  sea  and 
were  drowned.  But  now  the  cry  of  the 
devils  seems  to  be:  "Send us  to  Massachu- 
setts." 

— The  most  ignorant  and  ill-mannered  of 
all  the  coarse  creatures  connected  with  the 
Mongrel  press  of  Connecticut,  is  the  editor 
of  a  scurrilous  sheet  called  The  Courier, 
published  at  New  Haven.  He  abuses  R. 
W.  Wright,  Esq.,  one  of  the  most  accom- 
plished scholars,  and  one  of  the  ablest  men 
of  that  State,  for  "introducing"  the  editor 
of  this  magazine  to  lecture  on  the  Origin 
and  Natural  History  of  Human  Races. 
But  a  large  number  of  the  Republican 
members  of  the  last  Legislature  of  Con- 
necticut voted  the  use  of  the  Capitol  for 
these  same  lectures — why  does  not  the  cur 
of  the  Courier  bark  at  them  also  ?  The 
doctrine  of  these  lectures  has  also  received 
the  heartiest  endorsement  of  a  great  many 


of  the  most  distinguished  orthodox  divines 
in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  of  all  the 
men  of  science  who  have  listened  to  them; 
they,  too,  as  well  as  Judge  Wright,  ought 
to  be  the  abhorrence  of  the  ignoramus  who 
edits  the  Courier.  His  objection  to  our 
lectures  is  that  they  teach  that  "ne  roes 
do  not  belong  to  the  same  human  family 
as  white  men."  Well,  will  the  editor  of 
the  Courier  name  a  single  respect  ible  man 
in  the  who'e  field  of  anthropological 
science,  from  Agassiz  down,  in  Europe  or 
America,  who  does  now  believe  that  the 
negro  belong?  to  the  same  species  of  the 
human  race  as  the  white  man?  Out  of  the 
circle  of  ignorance  in  which  this  editor 
moves,  such  a  sp  cimen  of  stupidity  is  no 
longer  to  be  found  in  the  old  or  new  world. 
Plurality  of  human  species  is  now  as  clearly 
demonstrated  as  the  plurality  of  any  other 
species  in  the  animal  kingdom.  Indeed, 
there  is  no  such  thing  known  on  the  face 
of  the  globe  as  a  genus  with  a  single  spe- 
cies, unless  the  editor  of  the  Courier  forms 
a  new  genus  of  what  Doesticks  quaintly 
denominates  "damphool,"  by  himself. 

— There  were  present  in  the  Democratic 
Convention  from  New  England  and  the 
Northwest  many  delegates  who  had  never 
before  been  associated  with  Southern  poli- 
ticians in  political  caucusing,  and  they 
frankly  confessed  their  surprise  at  the 
frankness  and  directness,  as  contrasted 
with  the  duplicity  and  manyfacedness  of 
the  Northern  politician.  The  New  York 
politician,  especially,  is  always  a  liar  ;  that 
is,  he  says  one  thing  while  he  means  ano- 
ther, but  the  Southern  politician  scorns 
duplicity,  as  unmanly  and  dishonorable. 
As  a  general  thing,  he  follows  the  square 
truthfulness  of  John  C,  Calhoun,  who  ne- 
ver, in  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  de- 
scended to  tricks  and  deception  to  accom- 
plish a  political  end.  But  the  New  York 
politician  is  generally  fashioned  aiter  the 
"foxy"  Van  Buren,  who  always  made  his 
points  by  indirect  and  tortuous  means. 
You  never  know  what  he  is  doing  by  what 
he  is  professing.  He  talks  of  one  nomine* 
while  he  means  another,  and  wid  stop  at 
no  amount  of  downright  lying  to  make  his 
point.  And  never  was  this  sort  of  tactics 
practiced  with  greater  persistence  than  in 
the  fight,  the  New  York  delegates  mad© 
upon  Mr.  Pendleton  in  the  late  Conven- 
tion. 
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— The  thorough  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Chase 
from  all  sympathy  with  the  Mongrel  party 
is  suggestive  of  many  thoughts  which 
ought  to  open  the  eyes  of  all  the  intelli- 
gent men  left  in  that  party.  Mr.  Chace,  if 
not  the  father,  was  one  of  the  leading  spi- 
rits who  presided  at  its  birth.  But  the  re- 
volution he  started  has  proved  too  violent 
and  too  strong  for  his  control.  He  has 
cheated  a  devil  which  he  cannot  lay,  and 
now  shrinks  with  just  horror  from  the 
dimes  it  perpetrates.  He  has  more  brains 
than  any  man  of  that  party,  and  he  there- 
fore sees  the  rocks  upon  which  it  is  drift- 
ing, which  are  not  yet  apparent  to  less 
gifted  minds.  His  split  with  the  party  is 
final.  He  can  never  gc  back  to  it  without 
shame,  and  we  do  not  imagine  that  he  has 
any  desira  ever  again  to  be  received  in  its 
ranks. 

— Just  as  we  are  going  to  press,  we  have 
received  a  copy  of  Henry  Clay  Dean's  book, 
entitle!  " Crimes  of  the  Civd  War."  Next 
month,  we  shall  devote  some  space  to  a  no- 
tice of  it.  We  have  only  time  now  to  say 
that  it  is  a  book  of  remarkable  power, 
written  by  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and 
most  gifted  men  in  America.  Such  brain- 
less sn  ppersnappers  as  is  the  editor  of  a 
mulatto  Democratic  paper,  published  at 
Norwich,  Conn.,  called  the  Advertiser,  can 
afford  to  call  Mr.  Dean  a  "  dirty  loafer, " 
because  he  is  politically  pure  white,  but 
the  Democratic  public  of  the  United  States 
will  hail  this  new  volume,  as  it  has  the  elo- 
quence of  its  author,  with  profound  res- 
pect and  affection.  Mr.  Dean  has  been  a 
good  deal  barked  at  by  dogs  of  the  press, 
but  he  heeds  them  about  as  much  as  a 


stately  St.  Bernard  does  the  yelping  of  a 
poodle  or  a  cur. 

— Samuel  F.  Miller,  one  of  the  Supreme 
Judges  of  the  "United  States  for  the  dis- 
trict composed  of  Iowa,  Missouri,  Kansas, 
Nebraska,  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  was 
originally  by  profession  an  herb  and  worm 
doctor,  who  had  no  more  knowledge  of  law 
than  a  city  ward  pettifogger.  He  was,  of 
course,  appointed  by  Lincoln,  and  was  one 
of  the  nastiest  specimens  of  an  Iowa  Abo- 
litionist. 

— The  daily  organ  of  T  immany  Hall  pro- 
poses that  all  future  Presidential  Demo- 
cratic Conventions  shall  be  held  in  this 
city.  When  another  such  Convention 
comes  here,  Ben.  Butler's  41  apple  blossom" 
wili  bloom.  The  Democracy  of  the  coun- 
try have  had  enough  of  Tammany  to  last 
the  rest  of  their  lives.  To  say  nothing  of 
the  bummer  politics  of  that  institution, 
the  public  hall  must  have  been  designed 
by  a  lunatic,  or  it  was  especially  construct- 
ed with  a  view  to  outrage  all  the  laws  of 
acoustics.  To  attempt  to  speak  in  it  is 
like  putting  one's  head  in  a  barrel.  In 
this  respect  we  have  never  seen  any  thing 
like  it  in  the  shape  of  a  hall  in  America  or 
in  Europe.  It  may  answer  for  the  Indians 
of  Tammany,  but  for  civilized  speaking,  it 
is  a  wretched  failure. 

— Mr.  Bateman,  who  has  the  reputation 
of  being  the  best  and  most  enterprizing  ma- 
nager in  this  country,  has  opened  with  a 
new  and  brilliant  company  of  French  comio 
artists  at  Niblo's  Theatre,  where  he  eclipses 
all  other  places  of  amusement  now  in  this 
city. 
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"You  must  drink  the  King  of  Bulgaria's 
health,"  said  the  soldiers  ;  "he  is  the  best 
of  kings,  and  this  the  best  of  govern- 
ments." "Most  willingly,"  replied  Can- 
dide,  and  he  drank.  "Now  you  are  a 
brave  fellow,"  sa'd  they,  "you  are  become 
his  supporter,  his  defender ;  one  of  the 
heroes  of  Bulgaria  ;  your  fortune  is  made, 
your  fame  eternal."  They  then  put  hand- 
cuffs on  his  wrists  and  conducted  him  to 
the  regiment.  There  they  made  him  turn 
to  the  right,  wheel  to  the  left,  shoulder  his 
musket,  rest  upon  his  arms,  present,  fire, 
march  and  countermarch  ;  in  return  for 
which,  the  drill-sergeant  gave  him  thirty 
strokes  with  a  cane.  The  next  day  he  per- 
formed his  exercises  better,  and  received 
only  twenty.  On  the  morrow  they  gave 
him  but  ten,  and  all  his  companions  re- 
garded him  as  a  prodigy  of  genius." 

— [  Voltaire. 

The  above  terrible  satire  is  as  ap- 
plicable to  the  uses  which  usurpers 
and  tyrants  make  of  the  people  who 
submit  to  them,  as  it  is  to  the  de- 
grading servitude  of  the  common 


soldiery.  Nor  need  we  seek  in  fo- 
reign lands  for  an  illustration  of  this 
brutalizing  net  of  despotism.  We 
have  it  all  here  in  its  most  degrad- 
ing and  appalling  shape.  Congress 
is  here  the  insolent  Bulgarian  king, 
and  the  Democratic  masses  are  the 
Gandide  who  have  suffered  the  hand- 
cuffs to  be  put  upon  their  wrists, 
and  made  to  surrender  one-half  of 
all  their  earnings  for  the  support  of 
an  African  sort  of  despotism,  which 
unblushingiy  labors  to  overthrow 
the  very  civilization  of  our  rac:. 

We  shall  not  waste  time  in  re- 
counting the  items  of  this  despot- 
ism, because  they  are  no  longer  de- 
nied even  by  the  African  party  itself. 
Every  man  of  ordinary  intelligence 
sees  that  the  party  still  in  power,  by 
its  usurpations  and  frauds,  is  deter- 
mined to  keep  itself  in  power  by 
usurpation  and  fraud.     This  is  con- 


Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  186S,  by  Van  Evrie,  Horton  &  Co.,  in  the  Clerk's  Oifio 
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ceded  to  be  the  object  of  all  the  so- 
called  "  reconstruction"  acts  of  Con- 
gress. And  there  is  a  general  im- 
pression on  the  public  mind  that  all 
efforts  to  dislodge  the  negro  party- 
will  be  vain,  if  these  acts  are  to  be 
at  all  respected  by  the  Democratic 
party.  Congress  has  already  pro- 
claimed its  purpose  to  allow  the 
electoral  vote  of  no  State  in  the 
southern  half  of  the  Union  to  be 
counted  which  is  cast  against  the 
negro  party.  Every  vote  in  its  own 
favor  it  will  count,  and  every  vote 
against  itself  it  will  count  out.  This 
is  the  declared  policy  of  Congress. 
Now,  seeing  that  Congress  has  no 
Constitutional  jurisdiction  in  the 
premises,  the  Democratic  party, 
without  a  dissenting  voice,  affirms 
that  such  a  plan  is  revolutionary  to 
a  degree  that,  if  carried  out,  would 
completely  overthrow  the  very  foun- 
dations, not  only  of  our  republican 
system,  but  of  every  possible  form 
.of  free  government.  In  a  word,  it 
will  be  the  end  of  the  Federal  Re- 
public. 

But  General  Blair  has  declared  it 
to  be  the  duty  of  the  President  to 
use  the  whole  force  of  the  army  and 
navy  to  stop  and  overthrow  such  a 
revolution.  Among  men  of  plain, 
honest,  common  sense,  such  a  pro- 
position is  so  self-evident,  that  one 
cannot,  without  difficulty,  imagine 
anybody  to  entertain  a  different 
view.  If  putting  a  stop  to  a  con- 
fessed revolution,  by  the  Constitu- 
tional force  of  a  country,  is  revolu- 
tionary, then  either  language  has  no 
meaning,  or  the  brains  of  men  no 
sense.  It  is  a  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent's constitutional  duties  to  "  sup- 
press insurrections  and  rebellions." 
If  such  an  act  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress   is    not    an    "insurrection" 


against  the  Constitution  and  the 
people,  then  it  is  useless  to  employ 
terms  to  express  crimes  against  lib- 
erty and  law.  We  have  so  often  ar- 
gued the  duties  of  the  Executive  in 
such  an  emergency,  in  the  columns 
of  this  magazine,  that  we  do  not 
deem  it  necessary  to  do  more  than 
refer  to  the  matter  at  this  time.  We 
have  often  enough  shown  it  to  be 
an  admitted  maxim  in  political  eco- 
nomy, that  wherever  the  legislative 
power  and  the  executive  are  lod  >ed 
precisely  in  the  same  hands,  thore 
is  an  end  of  civil  liberty.  Thus,  in 
our  system,  the  legislative  and  ex- 
ecutive powers  have  been  widely  se- 
parated and  made  independent  of 
each  other.  So  the  effort  of  the  le- 
gislative branch  to  usurp  or  destroy 
the  power  of  the  executive  branch 
may,  and  ought  to  be  treated,  or  r3- 
sisted,  as  an  insurrection  against 
one  of  the  co-ordinate  branches  of 
the  government.  If  this  is  not  trie, 
as  a  law-maxim  in  the  premises, 
then  every  proposition  of  a  free  gov- 
ernment is  absurd  and  vain.  Then 
States  are  like  nine-pins,  set  up  only 
to  be  knocked  down.  Nor  is  forci- 
ble resistance  on  the  part  of  the  ex- 
ecutive to  legislative  usurpation  re- 
volutionary. To  say  that  it  is,  im- 
plies an  ignorance  of  the  meaning 
of  the  term  revolution.  The  m3ania» 
of  revolution  is,  a  forced  change  in  he 
constitution  of  a  government.  And  it 
is  only  the  ignoramus,  or  the  b  )ld 
liar,  who  stigmatizes  the  effort  ,o 
prevent  that  change  as  being  revo- 
lutionary. In  our  case,  one  of  the 
three  co-ordinate  branches  of  tha 
government  has  been  aiming  to 
overthrow  the  independence  an  1  in- 
tegrity of  the  other  two  branciies. 
This  is  revolution  on  the  part  of  tae 
said  one — or  Congress.    It  was  oaa 
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plain  duty  of  the  assailed  two  branch- 
es to  protect  their  independence  by 
all  and  every  means  which  the  laws 
of  self-defense  allow.  The  Presi- 
dent is  made  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  army  and  navy,  among  other 
things,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
him  to  preserve  the  independence  of 
every  branch  of  the  Confederate 
government.  If  this  is  not  one  of 
the  most  sacred  and  important  func- 
tions of  his  office,  there  is  a  solecism 
in  its  very  name. 

Certainly,  a  third  co-ordinate  part 
of  a  government  cannot  be  held  to 
po  sess  immunities  which  the  whole 
of  no  government  can  claim.  And 
it  is  a  fundamental  maxim  of  all  free 
peoples  that  whenever  a  government 
degenerates  into  a  habitual  tyranny, 
it  ceases  to  deserve  the  title  of  gov- 
ernment, and  all  men  are  absolved 
from  any  duty  to  it,  either  of  respect 
or  obedience. 

The  eternal  principle  of  natural 
law  which  obtains  in  all  such  cases, 
was  clearly  stated  by  one  of  the  ablest 
clergymen  of  England  of  the  last 
century,  (Eev.  John  Young,)  in  the 
following  sentence  :  "  But  when,  in- 
stead of  protecting  the  people,  gov- 
ernment habitually  oppresses  them, 
or  suffers  them  to  be  oppressed,  then 
undoubtedly  the  people  have  a  right 
to  abolish  it,  and  set  up  another  in 
its  place.  The  original  compact 
being  broken  on  the  part  of  gov- 
ernment, the  people  are  loosed  from 
their  allegiance,  and  the  principle  of 
self-preservation  requires  that  the 
people  should  resume  into  their  own 
hands  that  power  which  originally 
belonged  to  them." 

Now,  the  above  is  a  fair  statement 
of  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  all 
free  States.     No  man  in  this  coun- 


try, of  any  party,  will  be  found  to 
dispute  it. 

So  General  Blair's  assertion  of 
the  absolute  right  of  the  federal 
head  of  the  government  to  resist, 
with  every  force  at  his  command, 
these  tyrannies  and  unlawful  "re- 
construction" acts,  is  entirely  sus- 
tained by  the  common  maxims  of 
free  government.  And  the  propo- 
sition carries  us  farther,  and  proves 
that,  should  the  executive  fail  to  do 
his  duty  in  stopping  such  a  revolu- 
tion, then  the  duty  of  stopping  it 
devolves  upon  the  whole  people,  or 
upon  any  individual  of  the  people. 
As  the  people  are  the  fountain  of  all 
authority,  whenever  their  official 
agents  fail  to  enforce  the  powers 
which  they  have  delegated  to  them, 
each  and  every  individual  may  exe- 
cute that  power  himself  to  the  best 
of  his  ability,  and  in  any  way  that 
may  be  found  necessary  to  rid  the 
land  of  the  usurpers  and  tyrants. 
This  is  no  new  or  novel  doctrine. 
"We  can  show  that  it  is  thousands  of 
years  older  than  the  Christian  era. 
But  all  of  the  earlier  Christian  law- 
writers  were  clear  and  explicit  on 
this  point.  One  of  the  greatest  of 
even  the  old  Jesuit  law-writers,  (Bal- 
larmain,)  laid  down  these  maxims  : 

"  The  power  of  the  king  is  from 
the  peopie." 

"  The  power  is  immediately  in  the 
multitude,  and  if  there  be  cause, 
the  multitude  may  change  the  king- 
dom into  an  aristocracy  or  demo- 
cracy." 

"  If  the  commonwealth  cannot 
otherwise  defend  itself,  they  may 
kill  the  princes." 

The  greatest  of  the  early  Protes- 
tant writers  on  government  have 
said  the  same.     Thus  Goodman  ; 
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"  But  the  whole  body  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  every  member  thereof,  to 
his  ability  must  revenge  the  injury." 

"  Subjects  must  withstand  wicked 
rulers ;  they  must  take  up  arms 
against  them." 

"  A  private  man  may  kill  a  ty- 
rant." 

Thus  also  Knox  says  : 

"If  rulers  be  tyrants,  their  sub- 
jects are  absolved  from  all  obe- 
dience." 

But  not  a  single  respectable  law- 
writer  of  any  age  can  be  quoted 
against  this  fundamental  principle. 
All  the  powers  and  rights,  there- 
fore, of  a  government,  revert  to  the 
people,  and,  in  the  last  resort,  to 
every  individual  of  the  people,  when 
the  constituted  authorities  fail  to 
execute  the  delegated  powers  of  law. 
Tyrants,  and  the  tools,  or  fools  of 
tyrants,  may  stare  in  idiotic  vacuity 
at  the  boldness  of  this  assertion,  but 
there  is  no  getting  away  from  its 
justice  or  its  truth. 

The  right,  therefore,  to  resist  their 
"  reconstruction  acts"  adheres  eter- 
nally in  all  the  people,  or  any  indi- 
vidual injured  by  them  ;  nor  would 
such  resistance  be  revolutionary.  To 
revolutionize  is  to  change  the  con- 
stitution of  a  government.  The 
right  to  preserve  that  constitution 
inhering,  not  only  in  the  constituted 
authorities,  but,  if  it  come  to  that, 
in  every  individual,  any  resistance 
whatever  to  its  overthrow  is  pre- 
cisely the  reverse  of  a  revolution. 
When  the  laws  fail  not  to  protect  a 
man's  rights,  or  life,  he  must  leave 
all  to  the  laws.  But  to  kill  a  man 
in  self-defence  is  not  murder.  Nor 
is  resistance  to  usurpation  revolu- 
tion. 

All  this  outcry  about  the  "  revo- 
lutionary letter  of   General   Blair" 


comes  either  of  ignorance  or  of 
alarmed  despotism.  Can  we  ima- 
gine an  intelligent  Democrat  to  en- 
tertain any  other  ideas  than  those 
of  General  Blair  on  this  subject? 
What  was  the  purport  of  his  letter? 
Why,  simply  that  if  there  is  no 
other  way  of  freeing  the  country  of 
the  illegality  and  horrors  of  negro 
supremacy  over  white  men  in  one- 
half  of  this  Union,  the  thing  must 
be  done  by  the  strong  arm  of  any 
force  which  may  be  required  to  put 
a  stop  to  the  march  of  the  black 
despotism.  His  proposition,  so  far 
from  being  revolutionary,  is  precise- 
ly to  resist  and  stop  revolution. 
Neither  the  exercise  of  the  consti- 
tutional executive  authority,  nor 
the  putting  forth  of  the  prowess  of 
every  individual  to  stop  this  thing 
will  be  revolution.  The  position  of 
the  Mougrel  party  is  the  real  revo- 
lution. The  mission  and  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Democracy  is  to  stop 
this  revolution — to  stop  it  by  the 
mildest  means  possible,  but  to  stop 
it  at  all  hazards.  Its  great  aim  is 
to  protect  and  preserve  the  Consti- 
tution. It  enters  upon  this  cam- 
paign with  a  godlike  determination 
not  to  be  defrauded  of  the  victory 
which  the  Constitution  and  laws 
will  achieve  by  its  success.  If,  by  a 
fair  vote,  according  to  the  terms  of 
the  Constitution,  it  carries  the  elec- 
tion, it  will  just  as  surely  assume 
the  reins  of  government  as  God 
lives.  If  the  people,  by  their  fairly 
and  freely-uttered  will,  entrust  the 
powers  of  government  to  its  hands, 
it  will  assume  and  exercise  these 
powers  as  certainly  as  God  lives. 
Should  the  party  fail  in  this,  it  will 
deserve  the  eternal  execration  of  the 
American  people,  and  of  civilized 
mankind.     Is  it  any  longer  doubted 
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by  any  intelligent  person,  that  it  is 
the  purpose  of  the  negro  party  to 
hold  on  to  the  powers  which  it  has 
usurped  by  still  more  illegal  and 
violent  means  ?  The  "  Electoral  Col- 
lege Bill,"  as  it  is  called,  recently 
passed  by  Congress,  over  the  veto 
of  the  President,  is  simply  a  bill  to 
exclude  any  and  every  State  from 
the  Union  in  counting  the  votes  for 
President,  which  the  Senate  may 
find  it  necessary  to  exclude  in  order 
to  keep  the  negro  party  in  power. 
This  is  confessedly  the  meaning  of 
that  bill.  Congress  has  no  more 
jurisdiction  over  this  matter  than 
the  government  of  France  has.  It 
has  no  constitutional  powers  in  the 
question  as  to  what  States  shall  or 
shall  not  vote.  This  matter  is  plain- 
ly and  correctly  stated  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  veto  of  the  bill,  in  the 
following  language  : 

"The  mode  and  manner  of  receiving 
and  counting  the  electoral  votes  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States,  are,  in  plain  and  simple  terms,  pre- 
scribed by  the  Constitution.  That  inslru- 
ment  imperatively  lequires  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  '  shall,  in  the  presence 
of  the  Senate  and  Housj  of  Representa- 
tives, open  all  the  certificates,  and  the 
votes  shall  then  be  coun.ed.'  Congress 
has,  therefore,  no  power  undtr  the  Consti- 
tution to  receive  the  electoral  votes  or  to 
reject  them.  The  whol  power  is  exhaust- 
ed when,  in  the  presence  of  the  two 
Houses,  the  votes  are  counted,  and  the  re- 
sult declared.  In  this  respect,  the  power 
and  duty  of  the  President  of  the  Senate 
are,  under  the  Constitution,  purely  minis- 
terial." 

None  will  deny  the  correctness  of 
this  statement  of  the  constitutional 
powers  of  the  Senate  in  the  pre- 
mises. It  follows,  therefore,  that 
the  bill  is  revolutionary,  and  is  de- 
signed to  be  revolutionary  by  the 
scoundrels  and  traitors  who  passed 


it.  If  the  people,  the  whole  people, 
or  any  part  of  them,  have  not  the 
right  to  resist  such  an  act,  then  all 
Constitutions  are  farces,  and  the 
people  have  no  rights  beyond  the 
despotism  of  accidental  power.  If 
Congress  is  allowed  to  receive  or 
reject  from  the  electoral  votes  for 
President  such  States  as  it  pleases, 
what  is  the  use  of  a  popular  elec- 
tion at  all  ?  Why  this  expensive  and 
useless  farce  ?  Why  not  abandon 
the  Republic  and  the  Constitution 
at  once,  if  we  are  such  dolts  and 
cowards  that  we  will  not  fight  to 
preserve  them  ?  Fighting  in  this 
cause  will  not  be  revolution,  but  will 
be  fighting  against  revolution.  Is 
it  revolutionary  for  a  man  to  kill 
the  assassin  who  threatens  his  life  ? 
Is   it   revolutionary   for   a   man   to 

shoot  the  thief   who  is   discovered 

j§ 
breaking  into  his  house  at  th£  dead 

hour  of  night  ?  Who  is  the  cause 
of  the  violence  and  bloodshed,  the 
man  who  defends  himself,  or  the 
one  who  assails  ?  Who  is  the  revo- 
lutionist and  the  man  of  violence, 
the  man  who  aids  in  the  overthrow 
of  legally-constituted  State  govern- 
ments, or  the  one  who  defends  those 
governments?  WTho  is  the  revolu- 
tionist and  the  author  of  blood- 
shed, the  man  who  attempts  to  de- 
prive the  citizen  of  his  vote,  or  rob 
a  whole  community  of  its  franchise, 
or  the  patriot  and  citizen  who  de- 
fends this  sacred  and  uncommuni- 
cable  right  ?  The  Mongrels  cry  out 
the  Democrats  are  going  to  revolu- 
tionize, just  as  the  assassin,  or  the 
midnight  thief,  would  shout,  "  O, 
horror!  the  man  is  going  to  shoot!" 
The  man  who  will  not  shoot  to  de- 
fend his  life  and  protect  his  most 
sacred  rights,  is  no  man,  but  a  driv- 
eling fool,  or  coward.     The  citizen 
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who  will  not,  as  a  last  resort,  de- 
stroy the  assassins  of  his  country 
and  liberty,  is  unworthy  of  a  coun- 
try, or  of  liberty.  And  in  such 
cases,  the  authors  of  the  violence 
are  not  those  who  destroy  the  revo- 
lutionist, but  those  who  begin  and 
attempt  to  execute  the  revolution. 
When  the  bill  passed  the  United 
States  Senate  to  distribute  arms  to 
the  States  before  the  Presidential 
election,  Mr.  Hendricks  correctly 
denned  the  character  of  the  mea- 
sure in  the  following  language: 

"Mr.  Hendricks  (Dern.,  Ind.),  in  reply 
to  the  remarks  which  had  been  made,  said 
he  considered  this  a  most  dangerous  bill, 
because  it  proposed  to  arm  one  political 
party  against  the  other.  It  placed  the 
control  of  the  arms  to  be  distributed  with 
the  Governors  of  the  States  designated, 
and  this,  too,  immediately  before  the  Pre- 
sidential election.  In  regard  to  the  ratio 
of  distribution,  he  asked  what  Maine 
wanted  with  seven  thousand  muskets, 
Massachusetts  with  twelve  thousand,  and 
Indiana  with  thirteen  thousand  ? — and,  in 
order  to  illustrate  his  argument,  he  referred 
to  the  fact  that  the  Governor  of  Indiana, 
being  a  candidate  for  re-election,  these 
arms,  placed  at  his  disposition,  could  be 
used  according  to  his  design  and  pleasure. 
And  so  with  the  other  States.  He  com- 
mented upon  the  action  of  the  Senate  last 
night  in  rejecting  Mr.  Vickers's  amend- 
ment, providing  that  the  distribution  of 
arms,  &c,  shall  not  take  place  prior  to  the 
first  of  January,  unless  the  President 
shall  deem  it  necessary  for  the  prevention 
of  disturbance  in  the  southern  States. 
This  fact,  he  remarked,  was  significant  of 
the  design  of  the  bill.  Arms  were  to  be 
dis  ributed  to  all  the  States,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Virginia,  Mississippi  and  Texas, 
and  these  States  were  to  be  omitted,  be- 
cause there  was  to  be  no  election  there. 
Therefore,  he  argued  that  the  only  purpose 
of  this  distribution  of  arms  before  the  election 
was  to  make  a  military  force  out  of  one  party 
to  overcome  the  other,  and  thus  control  the  elec- 
tion. All  he  asked  was  a  fair  election,  and 
that  the  people  may  vote  without  hin- 
drance, governed  by  their  own  judgment" 


But  now,  suppose  there  is  not  a 
fair  election,  but  that  a  forcible  at- 
tempt is  made  to  defraud  the  De- 
mocratic party  and  the  people  of 
their  rights,  what  is  the  Democratic 
party  to  do?  "What  can  it,  with 
patriotism  and  honor,  do  but  meet 
the  illegal  force  with  the  legal 
which  resides  in  every  true  man's 
good  right  arm  when  his  rights  and 
life  are  assailed  ? 

Speaking  of  the  same  bill,  to  dis- 
tribute arms  to  the  Mongrel  Gov- 
ernors before  the  Presidential  elec- 
tion, Senator  Davis  said: 

' '  Mr.  Davis  pronounced  the  naming  of 
all  the  Siates  a  mere  mask  to  cover  the 
purpose  of  the  Eadicals  to  distribute  arms 
among  the  black  Radicals  for  the  purpose, 
if  not  of  murder,  of  driving  legal  Demo- 
cratic voters  from  the  polls.  He  could  see 
no  other  purpose  in  it.  They  would  be 
placed  under  the  control  of  the  military 
commanders  of  the  South,  such  as  General 
Meade,  who  had,  without  authority,  offer- 
ed $20,000  for  the  discovery  of  the  mur- 
derers of  Ashburn,  who  was  killed  in  a 
negro  bagnio  in  Georgia.  He  commented 
severely  upon  the  course  pursued  by  Gene- 
ral Meade  toward  those  charged  with  the 
murder,  and  asked  how  long  it  will  be  pos- 
sible, with  such  occurrences  as  those,  to 
avert  another  conflict.  He  warned  them 
that  forbearance  would  not  last  forever. 
He  had  had  no  time  to  examine  this  mea- 
sure, but  he  knew  it  was  no  use  to  plead 
for  time  for  consideration.  The  dictates 
of  party  necessity  hurried  through  mea- 
sure after  measure,  and  he  felt  wholly  in- 
capable of  expressing  his  sense  of  their 
enormity. " 

The  whole  mass  of  the  Demo- 
cracy look  upon  all  these  measures 
as  designed  to  defraud  the  people 
of  their  most  sacred  rights.  Is  it 
not  then  their  duty  to  prepare  at 
once  to  defend  and  preserve  their 
Constitutional  liberty?  With  an 
undoubted  majority  of  seven-tenths 
of  the  white  men  of  America  on 
their  side,  can  they  hesitate  to  meet 
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the  black  revolutionists  with  pre- 
cisely that  kind  of  resistance  which 
will  rid  our  country  forever  from 
the  presence  of  such  scoundrels. 
These  Mongrels  are  just  now  shout- 
ing, with  the  lungs  of  a  hundred 
Stentors,  that  the  Democrats  are 
going  to  commit  violence !  Yes,  we 
answer,  just  such  violence  as  a  man 
commits  when  he  kills  his  would-be 
assassin.  Let  the  assassin  be  still, 
and  no  violence  will  come  to  pass. 
Let  the  Mongrels  keep  the  peace 
themselves,  let  them  obey  the  laws, 
and  make  no  assault  upon  the 
rights  and  liberty  of  others,  and  all 
will  be  peace  and  quiet.  But  we 
trust  in  God  that,  if  they  attempt 
to  carry  the  election  by  force  and 


fraud,  the  insulted,  down-trodden, 
and  envenomed  masses  will  rise  up 
in  their  terrible  wrath,  and  drive 
the  usurpers  and  tyrants  over  the 
other  side  of  that  stream  from 
which  nobody  but  ghosts  have  ever 
returned.  Let  us  impress  upon 
these  Mongrelized  scoundrels  the 
very  solemn  fact  that,  while  Demo- 
crats will  break  no  peace,  the}'  are 
fully  resolved,  if  need  be,  to  break 
the  heads  of  those  who  take  any 
further  illegal  and  violent  steps  for 
turning  this  country  into  a  foul  ne- 
groes' nest,  upon  the  blackened 
ruins  of  the  once  free  White  Man's 
Government,  founded  by  our  fa- 
thers I 


HO !  FOR  THE  BALLOT-BOX. 


BY    "BEN.    FRANKLIN,"   OF  THE  NEW  YOKE  DAY-BOOK. 


Men  of  thought,  be  up  and  stirring, 

Soon  we'll  see  the  break  of  day; 
Light  is  coming— quickly  gather — 

Let  us  greet  the  sun's  first  ray. 
Men  of  action,  seize  your  armor, 

Gird  it  on  while  now  ye  may; 
Liberty  lies  crushed  and  bleeding— * 

To  the  rescue — clear  the  way  ! 

When  the  welcome  light  has  broken; 

When  the  morning  gilds  the  sky, 
Strike— as  struck  our  sires  before  us, 

Hear  the  white  slaves'  dying  cry : 
11  Sou'hern  homes  are  draped  in  mourning, 

Hearts  and  limbs  the  shackles  wear" — 
Crush  to  earth  the  Mon  rel  despot, 

Slay  the  tiger  in  his  lair. 

Men  of  action,  now  or  never, 

Wait  no  longer — move  ye  on; 
Strike — for  soon  the  day  is  over; 

Strike — and  soon  the  battle's  won. 
Haste  old  Time,  and  bring  November, 

"  Hark  ! — d'ye  hear  the  slogan  cry?" 
Countless  thousands  now  are  chanting 

Seymour,  Blair  and  victory. 
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The  following  letter  of  the  Hon. 
J.  Randolph  Tucker,  of  Virginia, 
to  the  committee  of  a  late  Demo- 
cratic ratification  meeting  in  Balti- 
more, Md.,  is  such  a  plain  and  pow- 
erful statement  of  the  issues  of  this 
campaign,  that  we  give  it  a  place  in 
the  columns  of  The  Old  Guard: 

Middlebtjeg,  July  22,  1868. 

Deae  Sie — I  only  reached  home  this 
morning  to  find  your  letter,  inviting  me  to 
attend  your  mass  meeting  of  ratification  in 
your  city.  It  is  a  source  of  great  regret  to 
me  that  I  cannot  make  my  arrangements 
to  be  present. 

The  country  seems  to  ratify  with  enthu- 
siasm the  platform  and  nominees  of  the 
great  Democratic  Convention.  It  is  need- 
less for  me  to  say  that  its  action  gives  the 
first  distinct  gleam  of  the  dawn  of  a  better 
day  for  a  troubled  country;  and  though 
without  a  personal  acquaintance  with 
either  nominee,  I  can  cordially  support 
them,  with  entire  satisfaction  that  they 
will  be  true  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
Union. 

Whether  Virginia,  the  oldest  Common- 
wealth on  the  continent,  will  cease  to  be 
a  military  district,  and  be  admitted  to  vote 
in  the  election,  must  be  left  to  conjecture, 
and  whether,  through  the  narrow  gate  of 
the  late  resolution  preparing  the  way  for  a 
fraudulent  decision  of  the  result  of  the 
election,  she  can  enter  and  give  her  vote, 
must  remain  for  the  decision  of  an  oligar- 
chy, which,  in  Liberty's  name,  has  at- 
tempted the  murder  of  ten  Common- 
wealths—to rule  six  millions  of  white  men 
without  representation,  and  tax  them  with- 
out their  consent— to  depose  a  civilized 
race  from  power,  which  for  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  has  made  the  name  of 
America  a  glory  among  the  nations— and 


to  enthrone  a  race  of  semi-barbarians,  in 
absolute  dominion,  over  the  descendants  of 
the  fathers  of  republican  government  on 
the  continent. 

It  is  fortunate  that  the  issues  of  this 
canvass  are  so  sharply  defined  as  to  defy 
evasion. 

Shall  the  white  race  continue  to  rule,  or 
shall  the  negro  assume  the  sceptre  ?  It  is 
true,  this,  in  a  peculiar  sense,  is  the  great 
question  for  the  South,  but,  in  a  real  sense, 
is  for  the  North  as  for  the  South.  For,  if 
the  oligarchy  of  Kadicalism  be  reduced  to 
a  minority  in  the  North — and  by  the  rotten 
borough  system,  applied  through  negro 
suffrage  at  the  South,  can  still  maintain 
its  ascendancy,  is  not  the  negro  casting  vote, 
the  determining  casting  vote  of  the  coun- 
try ?  In  the  Federal  counsels,  whether  in 
respect  of  foreign  or  domestic  policy,  the 
negro,  who  votes  here,  is  as  potent — nay, 
is  more  potent  than  if  he  voted  at  the 
North,  and  thus  a  Mongrel  policy  will  re- 
sult from  the  Mongrel  power,  which  will 
direct  the  destiny  of  the  Union. 

The  South  has  about  seventy  electoral 
votes.  Let  them  be  elected  by  the  negro 
vote,  and  the  negro  will,  in  a  large  ma- 
jority of  cases,  elect  the  President,  and 
the  balance  of  power  held  by  the  negro 
will  0ive  to  him  the  potential  influence  in 
selecting  and  designating  the  man  to  be 
nominated,  as  well  as  to  control  the  elec- 
tion of  the  candidate. 

On  the  other  hand,  place  these  electoral 
votes  in  the  hands  of  the  white  race,  and 
the  fate  of  the  oligarchy  will  be  sealed, 
and  the  South  will  once  again  rally  to  the 
side  of  the  conservative  Democracy  of  the 
North.  Conservative,  I  say,  because  the 
Democracy  in  power  will  be  the  conserva- 
tor of  the  supremacy  of  the  white  race  in 
Federal  and  State  affairs,  and  the  conser- 
vator of  the  Constitution  against  the  as- 
saults of  that  party  whose   action    only 
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claims  our  vindication  upon  the  ground 
that  it  is  outside  of  and  regulated  by  a 
law  higher  than  the  Constitution. 

When  we  hear  Mr.  Sumner  announcing 
that  until  negro  Senators  take  their  seats 
the  revolution  will  not  be  complete,  it  is 
not  to  be  doubted  that  unless  overthrown 
Eadicalism  will  open  the  Presidency  to  the 
negro,  fill  the  halls  of  Congress  with  ne- 
groes, conduct  your  foreign  diplomacy 
through  African  plenipotentiaries,  govern 
the  army  and  navy  by  Generals  and  Ad- 
mirals of  the  same  race,  commingle  the 
races  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  make  the  land  of  our  fathers  the  home 
of  a  Mongrel  Republic,  or  rather  of  a 
Mongrel  military  despotism. 

This  done,  it  will  be  idle  to  deny  social 
equality  and  the  marriage  relation  to  those 
who  fill  the  posts  of  political  honor  in  the 
land.  Social  degradation  of  the  white  man, 
the  miscegenation  of  the  races  must  result 
from  this  political  miscegenation,  and  thus 
the  race  to  which  we  belong  will  lose  its 
purity  in  the  inevitable  results  of  a  policy 
as  unprecedented  in  history  as  it  is  in  an- 
tagonism to  the  laws  of  nature. 

But  a  graver  question  than  even  negro 
supremacy  in  the  Southern  States,  and 
through  them,  in  the  Federal  Government, 
is  presented  by  the  daring  policy  of  the 
Radcal  party. 

Shall  there  be  any  States  at  all  ?  "Why 
not  consolidate  power  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment ?  Why  not,  within  that  Govern- 
ment, concentrate  all  the  power  in  Con- 
gress, robbing  the  Executive  and  Judicial 
departments  of  their  functions,  to  make 
the  libeity  of  the  citizen  less  dangerous  to 
tyrants  and  the  despotism  of  the  oligarchy 
more  dangerous  to  the  people  ?  Why  not, 
within  Congress,  give  all  power  to  the  few 
by  allowing  full  iorce  to  the  opportunity 
they  had  of  unseating  those  who  would 
make  a  majority  aga  nst  them,  and  thus 
making  the  minority  of  the  whole  become 
the  majority  of  the  Rump  Congress? 

These  are  the  steps  which  within  three 
years  have  been  taken  by  this  party  to 
erect  an  oligarchy  on  the  ruins  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  to  perpetuate  its  dynasty  by 
usurpation  and  the  terror  of  military  rule. 

No  man  can  deny  that  Congress  has  no 
power  to  un-State  a  S:ate;  none  to  call  a 
Convention  of  its  people  to  frame  a  Con- 
stitution; none  to  decide  who  shall  speak 
for  its  people  by  regulating  its  suffrage 


against  the  mandate  of  its  own  Constitu- 
tion, none  to  suspend  its  Legislature,  none 
to  depose  its  Governor;  none  to  appoint 
its  Governor,  judges  and  other  officers; 
none  to  take  its  money  from  its  treasury, 
and  spend  it  for  purposes  not  authorized 
by  its  laws;  none  to  subject  its  people  to 
the  absolute  dominion  of  a  military  satrap; 
none  to  declare  by  law  that  war  exists 
when  perfect  peace  reigns,  in  order,  by 
this  false  pretext  to  annul  the  habeas  cor- 
pus ;  none  to  try  a  civil'an  by  court-mar- 
tial ;  none  to  violate  the  freedom  of  speech 
or  of  the  press;  none  to  force  an  adoption 
of  an  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion by  a  State,  by  denying  and  forfeiting 
the  rights  of  freedom  to  its  people  until 
such  adoption;  none  to  bar  its  doors  to 
the  representation  of  taxed  millions,  and 
to  refuse  the  right  to  vote  lor  their  rulers, 
unless  they  bow  their  necks  to  the  yoke  of 
negro  supremacy,  and  proscribe  forever 
thousands  of  whom  Lee  and  Johnston  and 
Beauregard  are  types  and  representatives  ! 
And  yet  who  can  deny  that  this  Congress 
during  three  years  past  has  perpetrated, 
and  now  is  pressing  each  and  every  one  of 
these  enormities  against  free  institutions 
upon  the  people  of  ten  States  with  a  high 
hand  and  an  outstretched  arm  ? 

Is  Virginia  in  or  out  of  the  Union  ?  If 
in,  how  is  she  denied  representation?  If 
out,  how  is  she  taxed  and  governed  by  this 
foreign  power?  Is  this  a  free  system, 
which  treats  her  as  in,  lor  exaction  and 
rule,  and  out,  to  debar  her  of  representa- 
tion and  self-government  ?— as  having  had 
no  power  to  secede,  in  order  to  punish  her 
citizens  for  treason,  but  as  having  seceded, 
in  order  to  justify  the  barbarous  cruelties 
of  conquest  practiced  in  an  anti-Christian 
era? 

Virginia  has  no  government  of  her  own. 
She  had  a  Governor,  whom  the  Federal 
power  treated  as  her  Governor  for  a  time. 
He  was  ejected  by  military  order,  and  a 
new  Governor  appointed.  She  has  no  Le- 
gislature. Her  Assembly  was  ordered  not 
to  meet,  perhaps  because  it  was  a  relic  of 
that  barbarous  period  when  representative 
government  was  cherished,  and  unsuited 
to  this  age  of  new  ideas.  All  officers  in 
the  State  hold  by  the  tenure  of  military 
sufferance.  That  all  personal  liberty  is  not 
invaded  is,  perhaps,  du^  to  the  fact  that 
the  military  commander  is  a  gallant  sol- 
dier, who  is  ashamed  to  be  the  turnkey  of 
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a  nob! p.  Commonwealth,  and  be  the  instru- 
ment ol  such  a  despotism  over  a  free  peo- 
ple. 

All  this  has  been  done  in  Virginia,  in 
the  face  of  iacts,  which  estop  the  Federal 
Government  to  deny  the  loyalty  and  legi- 
timacy of  our  whole  State  Government. 

No  State,  North  or  South,  is,  therefore, 
safe  from  the  usurpation  which  has  thus 
shamefully  prostrated  the  Constitution  and 
Government  of  Virginia,  and  offers  now  to 
the  vote  of  the  people  a  Constitution  steep- 
ed in  the  horrors  of  disfranchisement  of 
white  men,  of  enfranchisement  of  negroes, 
of  proscription  of  the  best  from  office, 
juries  and  suffrage,  of  test-oaths,  and  of 
taxation  of  property,  unchecked  by  its  re- 
presentation, by  those  who  pay  next  to 
nothing,  and  are  to  consume  all  that  is 
exacted. 

Unless  the  spirit  of  liberty  in  the  land  is 
extinct,  this  Eadical  power  will  be  extir- 
pated, and  constitutional  principles  will 
be  restored,    under  the  impulse  of  that 


great  party  of  the  people  which  has  nomi- 
nated Seymour  and  Blair.  The  hopes  of 
freedom  are  bound  up  in  their  election — 
of  tyranny  in  that  of  Grant  and  Colfax. 

Everybody  knows  what  Maryland  will 
do.  Her  voice,  once  stifled,  now  free, 
will  utter  no  uncertain  sound.  But  let  her 
sons  so  labor  that  her  influence  may  be 
felt  throughout  the  great  army  of  liberty- 
loving  men,  in  their  march  to  victory  over 
the  enemies  of  that  Constitution  which  is 
the  soul  of  the  Union — without  which  the 
Union  is  a  dead  carcass,  on  which  vuhures 
may  prey — but  a  shame  to  the  friends  of 
civilization  and  constitutional  freedom 
throughout  the  world. 

May  God,  the  defender  of  right  and  jus- 
tice, maintain  our  cause,  and  restore  such 
an  Union  ol  States  under  the  Constitution 
of  our  fathers,  as  will  command  the  love 
and  veneration  of  all  good  and  true  men 
in  the  North  and  in  the  South,  and  from 
ocean  to  ocean  1 

J.  E.  Tuckeb. 
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Aer— "  Auld  Lang  Syne." 


Ciiobus- 


Come  rally  round  the  nation's  flag, 
And  catch  the  people's  song, 
Bing  forth  our  party  battle-cry, 
In  chorus  loud  and  long — 
"  For  Seymour,  Blair  and  Victory," 
'Tis  borne  upon  the  air, 
And  heard  in  echoes  loud  and  long, 
"For  Seymour  and  for  Blair  !" 
-For  Seymour,  Blair  and  victory,  &c» 


Our  flag  floats  proudly  on  the  breeze, 
Its  motto  waves  on  high — 
"  The  Constitution  and  the  Law, 
By  these  we  live  and  die  !" 
Our  Seymour  and  our  Blair,  my  boys, 
Will  yield  that  banner  never; 
Their  stalwart  arms  will  bear  it  up 
Till  hand  and  heart  shall  sever.  - 
Chokus— For  Seymour,  Blair  and  victory,  &c 
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ASTORRE  MANFREDI : 

AN  HISTORICAL   ROMANCE,    FOUNDED   UPON   THE   FALL    OF   THE   ITALIAN   STATES. 
WRITTEN  BY  MONTEVERDE. 


Translated  from  the  Italian,  expressly  for  The  Old  Guard, 
BY  MRS.  KATE  COMSTOCK  BURR. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

"Where  ami?" 

And  Omar  was  silent,  while  the 
tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks.  The 
sick  man  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven; 
a  sigh  died  on  his  lip;  he  drooped 
his  head  on  his  breast,  and  relapsed 
into  his  former  unconsciousness. 

Poor  fellow ! 

Borgia  pressed  Forli  vigorously; 
fortune  still  smiled  upon  him;  he 
was,  however,  not  happy.  Astorre 
was  dying,  but  not  dead,  and  Cla- 
rice was  safe  in  Florence. 

"  Maledizione  J"  he  growled,  im- 
patiently, measuring  his  narrow 
tent  with  rapid  strides,  "  how  much 
longer  are  these  hated  walls  to 
stand?  They  have,  perhaps,  turn- 
ed to  bronze  to  spite  me.  And  this 
beautiful  mother  of  a  more  beauti- 
ful daughter,  when  shall  we  see  her 
at  our  feet  ?" 

Caterina  Sforza  having  sent  her 
children  and  her  most  precious  ar- 
ticles to  Florence,  with  a  courage 
worthy  of  the  other  sex  and  a  bet- 
ter age,  remained  to  defend  her 
castle.   Hearing  of  the  fall  of  Imola, 


and  fearing  lest  Forli  should  meet 
with  the  same  misfortune,  she  shut 
herself  within  her  fortress,  flatter- 
ing herself  that,  if  attacked,  she 
could  defend  herself  with  the  same 
success  as  crowned  her  efforts  in 
1488. 

The  city,  indeed,  fell,  but  in  vain, 
as  the  castle  still  held  out  against  a 
thousand  attacks.  The  Duke  was 
desperate;  his  impatience  daily  in- 
creased, and  he  entertained  grave 
misgivings,  as  the  Lombardy  hori- 
zon began  to  grow  thick. 

When,  through  the  sudden  death 
of  Charles  the  Eighth,  the  crown  of 
France  had  passed  to  an  Orleans 
branch,  in  the  person  of  Luigi,  born 
at  Blois  in  1462,  the  security  of  Lu- 
dovica  Sforza,  lord  and  duke  of 
Milan,  began  to  be  seriously  threat- 
ened. King  Luigi,  having  divorced 
his  first  wife  through  the  assistance 
of  the  Duke  of  Valentino,  then  a 
cardinal,  inaugurated  an  era  of  war, 
slaughter  and  rapine  through  the 
whole  of  Romagna.  The  empire 
founded  by  the  magnanimous  Fran- 
cesco Sforza  was  doomed  to  vanish, 
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King  Luigi  lent  all  his  resources  to 
the  conquest  of  Milan — an  idea  that 
for  many  years  had  filled  bis  heart, 
and  one  that  he  never  would  have 
been  able  to  accomplish  had  it  not 
been  for  the  unexpected  death  of 
Charles  the  Eighth. 

The  Duke,  ex-Cardinal  Borgia, 
accompanied  ]  im  in  the  expedition. 
Ludovico  Sforza,  betrayed  by  all, 
neither  hated  nor  loved,  yielded  to 
destiny,  and,  resigning  throne  and 
state,  took  refuge  in  Bavaria.  This 
man,  who,  in  an  age  of  vice,  had 
some  virtue,  and  who,  for  his  un- 
derstanding and  eloquence,  is  wor- 
thy of  praise,  did  not  resign  himself 
to  his  hard  fate,  but,  with  the  relics 
of  his  treasure,  turned  all  his  mind 
to  the  retaking  of  his  beautiful  Mi- 
lan. 

The  conquest  of  this  duchy  by 
the  French  arms  sadly  contributed 
to  the  ephemeral  but  tremendous 
power  of  the  Duke  of  Valentino. 
The  Pope's  alliance  with  the  King 
of  France  increased  it.  Csesar  Bor- 
gia well  knew  the  king's  friendship 
to  be  the  chief  feather  in  his  wing, 
and  he  felt  the  necessity  of  making 
haste  to  fly  as  high  as  possible 
while  it  yet  remained  to  him. 

The  French  dominion  in  Italy  is 
not  a  thing  that  can  endure  long; 
this  is  incontestible.  It  carries  with 
it  the  germ  of  its  own  dissolution; 
therefore,  it  cannot  sustain  itself. 

The  Milanese  having  feasted  King 
Luigi,  Trivulzio,  Tremonille  and  the 
rest  of  the  French  as  a  new  thing, 
were  soon  tired,  and,  with  better 
sense,  desired  the  old  state  of 
things.  Ludovico  Sforza  was  laugh- 
ing in  Bavaria,  negotiating  with 
Barazette,  Turkish  Emperor,  and 
enlisting  one  thousand  Swiss. 

The  dawning  of  the  year  1500 


did  not  seem  any  too  propitious  for 
the  French  arms.  There  were,  ac- 
cording to  the  astrologers,  certain 
celestial  signs,  and  certain  conjunc- 
tions of  sinister  planets;  and,  ac- 
cordiug  to  Borgia,  certain  terres- 
trial signs  and  certain  combinations 
between  the  Turks  and  Sforza  that 
pleased  him  less.  But  there  are 
some  destinies  it  is  impossible  to 
avoid;  the  Duke's  fears  were  bad 
for  Forli.  Unquiet,  alarmed,  angry, 
he  ordered  d'Allegre  to  a  more  fu- 
rious attack  on  the  castle,  letting 
his  bad  humor  break  out  in  per- 
sonal rebukes  to  the  Captain.  D'Al- 
legre responded  quietly  that  the 
want  of  success  was  not  in  the 
negligence  of  the  assailants,  but  in 
the  indomitable  courage  of  the  as- 
sailed. The  castle  was  almost  im- 
pregnable, and  largely  provided 
with  arms  and  victuals,  and  he 
must  spare  his  men  useless  loss  of 
life. 

"  Voto  a  Dios,  Captain!"  angrily 
exclaimed  B  >rgia  to  the  French- 
man. "  Spare  the  men!  And  do  I 
not  pay  them  for  serving  me  ?  Cap- 
tain !  indeed,  I  believe  it  would  not 
displease  you  to  become  the  fourth 
husband  of  the  beautiful  enemy. 
By  Saint  Joseph,  this  siege  has  last- 
ed eight  days  already.  How  much 
longer  is  it  to  last  ?  Eight  months  ? 
— eight  years  ?" 

D'Allegre,  repressing  his  scorn, 
responded: 

"  Monsignore,  God  grants  cour- 
age and  endurance,  and  Caterina — " 

"Caterina!  Mr.  Captain,  I  am 
very  tired  of  this.  Come,  renew 
the  assault;  I  command  it;  I  wish 
it." 

The  Captain's  face  turned  red, 
his  jips  trembled,  and,  looking 
scornfully  at  the  Duke,  he  retired. 
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D'Allegre  renewed  the  attack  with 
new  vigor,  writing,  at  the  same 
time,  to  the  French  king,  praying 
him  to  recall  him  to  France. 

Caterina  hoped  on;  the  fire  of 
her  batteries  descended  on  her  ene- 
mies, cutting  them  down  by  scores, 
but  their  places  were  supplied  every 
minute. 

The  morning  dawned;  a  morning 
which  was  the  prelude  to  slaughter; 
a  heavy  fog  overhung  the  landscape, 
and  though  a  streak  of  fire  from 
the  cannons  cleared  it  for  an  in- 
stant, the  black  smoke  that  follow- 
en  rendered  it  denser  than  before. 
Over  that  sad  city,  almost  deserted 
of  its  inhabitants,  reigned  a  mourn- 
ful stillness;  it  seemed  like  the  bsdy 
of  an  immense  monster  immersed 
in  a  profound  sleep.  Misfortune 
had  made  it  so;  the  unbridled  li- 
cence of  the  ducal  troops  had  de- 
stroyed the  substance  and  the  honor 
of  the  people.  The  braves  killed, 
the  weak  oppressed  and  dishearten- 
ed, the  women  disgraced,  what  re- 
mains to  a  city?  Its  monuments, 
and  nothing  else. 

Only  occasionally  during  the  siege 
of  the  fortress,  in  some  pause  of 
the  cannon  and  musketry,  might  be 
heard  the  ringing  of  a  chapel  bell, 
as  some  pious  soul  tried  to  gather  a 
few  of  the  faithful  to  prayer,  and 
the  reading  of  the  lamentations  of 
the  people  over  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem;  but  the  sound  was  soon 
lost  in  the  crash  of  the  daily  fray, 
like  a  drop  in  the  ocean. 

On  that  foggy  morning  of  sinis- 
ter augury,  d'Allegre's  soldiers 
pushed  again  at  the  fortress,  com- 
mencing to  batter  it  in  front  with 
all  the  artillery.  Already  that  mur- 
derous fire  had  continued  for  an 
hour,  unrestrained  in  its  impetuosi- 


ty by  the  fire  from  the  castle,  which, 
in  consequence  of  the  fog,  prevent- 
ing the  artillerists  of  the  garrison 
from  taking  correct  aim,  did  very 
little  damage  to  the  enemy,  while 
the  French  had  already  opened  a 
large  breach  in  the  wall.  A  man 
appeared  at  the  opening  with  his 
head  bare,  and  all  exposed  to  the 
enemy's  fire. 

"  Turn  two  steps,  brothers,"  he 
cried,  desperately;  "fire  the  can- 
non of  the  Lunette.  Fire! — the 
enemy  are  a  quarter  further  down. 
Brothers,  fire  Saint  Spiridione, 
the  Dragon,  the  Lionello."  The 
voice  made  itself  heard  through  all 
the  noise. 

The  next  moment  the  firing  of 
four  different  cannon  was  heard; 
the  burning  stones  fell  in  a  shower 
all  along  the  line.  It  threw  the 
French  into  confusion,  and  set  fire 
to  two  chests  of  powder,  which  ex- 
ploded like  a  thunderbolt. 

"Fire  the  Falconetti,"  cried  the 
bold  man  in  the  breach,  and  the 
Falconetti  aimed  at  the  ducal  artil- 
lerists, silencing  them  for  a  mo- 
ment. 

Then  the  man  at  the  breach  lev- 
eled an  arquebus  at  a  Frenchman; 
the  ball  entered  his  breast.  The 
firing  of  the  enemy  had  ceased; 
that  of  the  castle  continued;  the 
man  at  the  breach  re-entered  the 
fortress. 

But  two  men  of  the  camp  were  com- 
ing out  of  the  city,  accompanied  by 
a  hundred  lancers  and  many  sol- 
diers, with  pickaxes  and  hammers. 

"  And  did  you  not  think  of  this 
before?" 

"Dear  Jacopo,  our  master  does 
things  in  such  haste  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult for  his  "aithful  servants  to 
think  before  they  act.     But  finally 
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I  have  succeeded  in  reflecting  a 
little.     Here  is  the  place." 

It  will  not  be  difficult  to  divine 
what  place  it  was.  Don  Michele, 
Jaeopo  and  the  soldiers  were  ap- 
proaching, if  we  recollect  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  Duke's  secretary 
escaped  from  the  grasp  of  Zerino 
andGiona.  In  fact,  the  two  rogues 
were  exactly  opposite  the  ruined 
acqueduct  that  lead  to  the  deep 
well  in  the  castle.  At  sight  of  it, 
don  Michele  capered  with  joy. 

"  Vehf  how  our  way  is  covered 
with  briars  and  weeds.  However,  I 
passed  it  once,  as  if  it  had  been 
strewn  with  feathers.  How  dark  it 
is;  it  seems  like  a  road  leading  to 
the  infernal  regions.     Ah !  ha !  ha !" 

In  the  mean  time,  some  of  the 
men  broke  the  briars  with  their 
clubs  and  tried  to  make  a  more 
commodious  passage  for  the  soldiers, 
who,  before  long,  would  arrive  to  the 
very  middle  of  the  castle. 

"Who  would  have  thought,  don 
Michele,  that  you  would  ever  return 
this  way  ?"  said  he  to  himself. 

The  idea  of  turning  his  steps  in 
the  direction  of  that  accursed  pri- 
son was  repugnant,  but  this  time  it 
was  pan  per  focaccio,  as  the  Italians 
say,  so  he  proceeded  courageously 
by  the  light  of  many  torches,  through 
that  long,  narrow  corridor. 

The  Duke  reserved  the  assault  in 
order  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
besieged  from  that  part  of  the  castle 
where  don  Michele  and  his  men 
were  expected  to  enter. 

They  went  on  without  meeting 
any  obstacle. 

"  Here,"  said  don  Michele,  bran- 
dishing his  sword  and  cleaving  the 
air  with  it,  "  no  one  understands  the 
flight  of  the  Chinese  philosopher. 
It  is  certain  those  good  people  be- 


lieve I  had  been  spirited  away  by 
the  devil.  Ah !  if  it  were  not  so, 
they  would  have  closed  this  pas- 
sage. I  would  not  have  thought 
them  possessed  of  such  stupidity  ; 
and  thev  call  that  Caterina  cunning. 
Ah,  ha,  ha!" 

Contentedly  chatting,  they  reach- 
ed the  bottom  of  the  long  stair-case, 
when  the  sharp,  penetrating  cry, 
"  Sforza,"  froze  the  blood  in  the 
veins  of  the  listeners,  and  instantly 
arrested  their  steps. 

"  Sforza,"  repeated  the  voice,  and 
in  a  moment  a  horrid  explosion  fol- 
lowed ;  the  arch  trembled  from  its 
foundation,  and  the  stairc  se  was 
reduced  to  pieces.  Who  can  des- 
cribe the  horror  of  that  scene  ?  The 
fire,  the  noise,  had  almost  deprived 
of  hearing  those  few  who  remained 
unhurt  by  the  stones  that  were 
thrown  round  the  place  by  the  ex- 
plosion of  barrels  of  powder  under 
the  stairs,  and  those  few,  in  total 
obscurity,  (as  the  flame  of  the  pow- 
der had  extinguished  the  torches,) 
were  nearly  suffocated  by  the  fumes 
of  sulphur. 

The  stones  detaching  themselves 
from  the  stairway,  rolled  down, 
chasing  and  killing,  while  the  pur- 
sued tried  in  vain  to  open  a  way  of 
escape  through  the  ashes,  the  dead, 
and  the  wounded. 

"Victory!"  cried  those  within, 
and  running  to  repair  the  breach. 

The  explosion  held  the  enemy  in 
check  for  a  moment,  as  the  certainty 
of  their  companion's  misfortune  be- 
came evident. 

"To  the  breach,  to  the  breach, 
friends  of  the  Countess,  before  the 
enemy's  fire  recommences.  To  the 
breach." 

Alas  !  of  what  use  were  the  efforts 
of  those  brave  ones  ?    The  wall  so 
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long  battered,  weakened  at  its  foun- 
dation, fell  suddenly,  just  as  the 
breach  was  being  closed,  and  drag- 
ging with  it  part  of  the  ramparts, 
filled  the  ditch  in  an  instant. 

Caterina,  abandoning  the  remnant 
of  the  fortress,  retired  to  defend  the 
chief  tower;  but  the  French,  recov- 
ering from  their  first  amazement, 
and  seeing  the  ditch  full,  threw 
themselves  across  it,  penetrating  to 
the  tower  and  putting  the  garrison 
to  the  sword. 

Now,  in  the  same  saloon  where  a 
month  before  d'Allegre  banqueted 
at  Caterina's  court,  he  met  her  again. 

"  Caterina !  if  my  duty — my  evil 
star—" 

"  What  does  it  matter  ?  For  your 
justification,  it  is  enough  that  you 
are  a  Frenchman."  And  turning 
her  severe  and  beautiful  eyes  to 
heaven,  she  followed  the  escort  that 
led  her  a  prisoner  to  Castel  San  An- 
gelo. 

D'Allegre,  outraged,  penitent,  af- 
flicted, left  the  odious  Duke,  and 
ran  to  Trivulzio,  in  Lombardy,  with 
the  rest  of  his  lancers.  The  others, 
burning  the  furniture,  and  robbing 
what  could  be  robbed,  did  not  for- 
get their  companions,  half  buried  in 
the  aqueduct ;  they  dug  to  their  re- 
lief and  admitted  to  them  a  purer 
air.  But  those  unfortunates  were 
nearly  all  lying  dead  ;  only  about  a 
score  were  hurt,  and  among  them 
Jacopo,  with  his  head  cut  open;  he, 
however,  recovered. 

Saved  amidst  all,  stood  don  Mi- 
chele,  under  an  enormous  heap  of 
stones  which  in  falling  had  formed 
a  kind  of  arch  without  touching  a 
hair.  He  was  brought  away  in  tri- 
umph ;  offers  of  women  and  gold 
were  made  him,  but  he  only  answer- 
ed,   "by   and   bye,"  and  asked  for 


Zerino  and  Giona ;  but  both  were 
dead. 

With  whom  should  he  be  angry, 
then  ?  With  that  cursed  prison  that 
had  brought  him  into  so  much  trou- 
ble. It  was  demolished  to  the  last 
stone. 

Now,  in  the  time  when  Valentine 
triumphed,  the  beautiful,  distressed 
Clarice  was  praying  in  the  Church 
of  San  Giovanni,  that  church  so 
dear  for  the  memory  of  her  lover. 
She  i  eemed  to  hear  a  plaintive  sound, 
a  monotonous  voice  behind  the  font; 
looking  there,  she  saw  a  pallid  crea- 
ture striking  the  marble  columns 
with  two  chains. 

Was  it  a  dream  ?    Who  knows  ? 

Is  it  not  possible  to  have  a  fore- 
knowledge of  our  misfortunes,  that 
acts  immediately  on  the  mass  of 
nerves  ? 

Astorre,  troubled  with  fever,  raised 
himself  in  bed  in  the  excess  of  de- 
lirium :  "  Here,  the  armor,  quick, 
my  sword.  Fire!  fire!  He  has 
conquered,  and  where  is  Clarice? 
Cencio,  hast  thou  saved  her  to  me?'j 
And  he  wept. 

On  that  day,  Caterina  was  over- 
come, and  with  her  fell  the  power  of 
the  Biarii  in  Forli. 

Now,  was  the  figure  in  the  church 
a  warning  or  no  ? 

But  Borgia  had  more  yet  to  do. 
He  wanted  Faenza — then  to  Faenza. 

However,  destiny  did  not  consent 
this  time  ;  the  revolution  in  Milan 
broke  out  at  this  point. 

Ludovico  Sforza,  in  Bavaria,  heard 
that  the  Milanese  were  discontented 
with  Liugi  Twelfth,  and  without  de- 
lay started  for  Lombardy,  with  500 
men  at  arms,  and  800  Swiss. 

When  Trivulzio  received  intelli- 
gence of  the  near  approach  of  Sl'or- 
za,  he  tried  to  unite  with  d'Allegre, 
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who  from  Forli  was  moving  towards 
him,  but  Sforza  prevented  it.  Tri- 
vulzio  and  the  rest  of  the  French 
left  the  capital ;  Sforza  and  Cardi- 
nal Ascanio  entered  it  on  the  5th  of 
February  ;  Parma  and  Pavia  pro- 
claimed their  old  sovereign. 

Luigi  Twelfth  believed  his  duchy- 
lost,  and  Borgia  his  fortune.  And 
so  it  would  have  been  if  the  Swiss, 
once  honorable  warriors,  had  not, 
by  prostituting  themselves  to  the 
highest  bidder,  stained  their  fame 
with  the  blackness  of  treachery. 

But  while  Lodovico  follows  the 
conquest  of  his  duchy,  and  Luigi 
Twelfth  sends  d' Ambrose  to  enlist 
soldiers,  now  that  Borgia,  deprived 
of  d'Allegre,  timidly  bends  his  head, 
we  will  return  to  Astorre. 

Omar,  when  he  took  him  on  his 
shoulders  the  night  of  the  battle  of 
Imola,  believed  him  dead,  but  he 
did  not  mean  to  leave  Lis  body  a 
prey  to  the  flames,  or  his  ferocious 
conquerors,  so  he  courageously  tra- 
versed the  burning  heap,  and  the 
city  wrapped  in  darkness,  and  reach- 
ed the  open  country.  Then  he  laid 
his  precious  burden  on  a  bank,  and 
waited  patiently  for  the  day.  The 
day  dawned;  Omar  looked  again  on 
Astorre's  pale  face  and  bathed  it 
with  tears  ;  but  whether  from  the 
effect  of  the  warm  tears,  or  the  fresh, 
morning  breeze,  Astorre's  eyes  open- 
ed an  instant,  and  then  shut ;  he 
lived !  oh,  joy ! 

Raising  the  body  then,  he  dressed 
the  wounds  the  best  he  could,  and 
again  placed  him  on  his  shoulders, 
and  oh !  how  much  lighter  seemed 
the  load ! 

He  carried  him  the  first  day  to 
the  house  of  a  pious  countryman, 
and  the  day  after  reached  Faenza. 


Clarice  and  Zoraide  were  alone 
in  the  most  remote  saloon  of  the 
palace  at  Florence;  one  was  dressed 
in  black  and  weeping,  the  other  was 
trying  to  console  her,  and  wept  her- 
self. 

"  So  young,  so  beautiful,  to  die." 

"  My  God,  you  break  my  heart.'* 

"Let  me  weep,  Zoiaide — he — 
alas!" 

A  strange  noise  was  heard  in  tho 
palace  ;  it  seemed  to  be  cries  of  joy. 
Could  it  be  possible  ? 

The  Moor  crying,  "He  is  not 
dead,  he  is  not  dead,"  ran  panting 
into  the  room. 

Clarice  heard  and  understood  ; 
the  unexpected  joy  made  her  faint 
on  the  sofa  where  she  was  lying,  and 
Zoraide  kneeling  before  her  seemed 
a  virgin  before  the  image  of  a  saint. 
But  Astorre,  dangerously  hurt,  and 
perfectly  unconscious,  passed  those 
sad  days  of  the  siege  of  Forli  al- 
most constantly  in  delirium.  Oh ! 
far  more  happy  would  it  have  been 
for  him  had  the  delirium  continued 
longer  ;  but  everything  has  an  end, 
and  so  does  sickness.  Astorre  re- 
covered his  lost  health.  Impatient, 
though  weak,  he  jumped  from  his 
bed  and  ran  for  his  clothes. 

"Silk!"  said  he,  with  a  smile. 
"  Omar,  is  this  a  time  of  peace  ?" 

"Monsignore?" 

"  Give  me  my  armor,  and  help  mo 
dress  ;  thank  God,  I  am  well." 

"Oh!  for  the  love  of  God,  stop, 
you  are  yet  weak." 

"  The  armor,  the  armor." 

"It  is  in  pieces,  unserviceable 
since  that  fatal  night ;  but  return 
to  bed,  Monsignore,  I  will  tell  you 
all." 

Astorre  threw  on  the  first  articles 
that  came  to  hand. 
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"  Now  you  will  see  if  I  am  to  want 
for  armor  ;"  and  he  descended  to 
the  hall  of  arms. 

"  Well,  I  know  it,"  responded 
Omar.  "  I  know  that  your  mother 
has  a  beautiful  English  armor,  and 
you  will  dress  yourself  in  it,  I  know 
it  ;  but  where  will  you  go,  where  ?" 
Emotion  cut  the  words  short  on 
Omar's  lips. 

Astorre  turned  less  disdainfully, 
and  looked  enquiringly  at  his  at- 
tendant. 

Omar  lifted  his  eyes  full  of  tears 
to  heaven,  and  joined  his  hands  as 
if  in  the  act  of  affectionately  pray- 
ing him  to  be  silent. 

"Eternal  God!"  exclaimed  As- 
torre, "what  is  the  matter,  my  faith- 
ful friend  ?  What  mystery  is  this  ? 
Speak,  in  the  name  of  God." 

"  Monsignore,  that  God  you  in- 
voke will  not  abandon  you." 

Astorre  breathed  with  difficulty 
and  seized  a  naked  poignard. 

"  Borgia— Caterina — Forli — " 

"AVhat?" 

"Is  attacked!" 

"God!— and  Clarice?" 

"  Is  saved,"  said  a  sweet  voice,  and 
a  hand  made  the  naked  poignard 
fly  in  the  air.     It  was  Cencio's. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

THE    SIEGE    OF   FAENZA. 

It  will  be  necessary,  in  order  to 
follow  the  thread  of  our  story,  to 
pass  from  the  5th  of  February,  1500, 
the  date  of  Lodovico  Sforza's  return 
to  Milan,  to  the  20th  of  November 
of  the  same  year,  the  epoch  of  Bor- 
gia's new  conquests. 

In  the  brief  space  of  two  months 
Sforza's  hopes  had  vanished,  and  he 
was  reduced  by  a  blow  of  destiny 
that  struck  him  when  he  least  ex- 


pected it.  The  mercenary  and 
treacherous  Swiss  disgraced  them- 
selves by  a  new  example  of  insta- 
bility when  in  front  of  the  armed 
enemy,  and  about  to  open  the  bat- 
tle which  was  to  replace  the  throne 
of  Lombardy  on  Sforza's  head,  they 
vilely  deserted  the  camp.  Sforza 
abandoned,  betrayed  at  the-  most 
critical  moment,  asked  supplicating- 
ly  that  at  least  bimself  and  family 
might  be  escorted  in  safety.  This 
was  refused  by  the  Swiss.  Sforza 
no  longer  had  money,  and  that  was 
enough  to  account  for  their  indiffer- 
ence to  his  fate.  As  a  favor  it  was 
accorded  to  him  to  disguise  himself, 
and  pass  through  the  midst  of  his 
enemies,  in  company  with  those 
Swiss  who  were  returning  to  their 
homes.  But  Sforza,  old  and  of  a 
very  dark  complexion,  could  not  be 
taken  for  a  young  soldier;  he  there- 
fore dressed  himself  as  a  Francis- 
can, and  began  his  perilous  passage 
between  thousands  of  his  enemies. 
He  had  not  reached  the  middle  of 
his  way  when  he  was  pointed  out  by 
some  Swiss  to  Tremonille,  who  con- 
ducted him  prisoner  to  Lione,  and 
from  there  took  him  to  the  tower  of 
Loches,  where  he  died  in  1510. 

So  fell  the  house  of  Magno  Fran- 
cesco. 

Caesar  Borgia  felt  himself  young 
again  after  this  event,  and  once 
more  erected  his  proud  head.  The 
French  monarch  having  put  down 
every  fear  in  regard  to  the  affairs  of 
Lombardy,  remembered  his  dear 
friend  the  Duke  of  Valentino,  and 
having  provided  him  with  new  arms, 
published  a  proclamation  stating 
that — Whoever  dared  oppose  Caesar 
Borgia's  conquest  in  Romagna  would 
be  considered  the  enemy  of  his 
Christian  Majesty. 
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This  order  spread  consternation 
everywhere. 

The  Venetians,  who,  if  they  had 
espoused  Sforza's  cause,  could  have 
saved  him  his  throne,  after  hearing 
this  proclamation  of  the  French 
King,  were  not  ashamed  to  with- 
draw their  ancient  and  sworn  friend- 
ship from  Astorre  Manfredi,  and  to 
disgrace  their  golden  book  by  writ- 
ing Borgia's  name  in  it,  in  order  to 
please  the  French. 

It  was  the  20th  of  November;  the 
year  advanced  towards  the  most  rig- 
rous  winter  ever  experienced  in  Italy. 
The  trees  that  in  former  years  had 
protected  Faenza  having  been  cut 
down,  no  longer  defended  the  city 
from  the  turbulent  wnds,  and  the 
snow  and  hail  completely  enveloped 
it,  making  it  present  the  appearance 
of  an  immense  tomb-stone,  the 
houses  and  roofs  forming  the  points 
for  inscription. 

Borgia  finally  advanced  against 
that  city  that  stood  him  so  much  at 
heart.  Astorre,  however,  perfectly 
recovered,  sustained  the  rigorous 
blockade  ;  the  city  was  well  muni- 
tioned, and  the  castle  better  still, 
while  the  citizens  were  decided, 
brave  and  faithful.-  Astorre,  from 
the  back  of  his  milk-white  horse, 
briefly  addressed  them  on  that  day  : 

"  Citizens  and  Brothers  :  — If  mis- 
fortunes constitute  a  claim  to  love 
from  compassionate  hearts,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  I  merit  not  only  your 
affection  but  your  tears  ;  at  an  age 
when  others  smile  at  paternal  kisses, 
I  miserably  lost  my  lather. 

"  If  since  that  any  of  my  acts  de- 
serve praise,  I  refuse  it;  I  wish  only 
the  reward  of  your  gratitude  ;  can 
it  ever  be  wanting  ? 

"  At  an  age  when  others  scarcely 
know  what  a  sword  is,  I  unsheath- 


ed mine,  to  protect  your  interests, 
not  my  own,  as  I  esteem  it  no  ad- 
vantage to  preside  at  the  head  of 
state,  but  on  the  contrary,  consider 
it  the  most  painful  part  of  the  pa- 
ternal heritage,  and  the  most  prolific 
of  misfortune  to  me.  Yes !  were  I 
not  at  the  head  of  your  regiment,  I 
should  be  seeking  my  own  happi- 
ness. I  do  not  intend  these  words 
as  reproof  to  you,  but  to  give  relief 
to  my  afflicted  heart.  Yes,  if  I  were 
not  with  your  regiment,  I  would  be 
near  my  beloved,  who  is  a  fugitive 
and  mourner,  sharing  her  tears  and 
sighs.  But  what!  you  also  weep! 
Cease — it  weakens  my  courage  ;  oh! 
let  us  again  be  soldiers. 

"  CaBsar  Borgia,  after  attempting 
to  ruin  my  private  happiness,  wish- 
es to  take  me  from  you  ;  if  it  were 
needful  for  your  prosperity,  I  would 
willingly  resign  my  throne  ;  but 
your  lo\e,  your  virtue,  tell  me  how 
much  you  abhor  this  worst  of  the 
Borgias. 

"  As  vermin  grow  on  putrefaction, 
the  power  of  this  man  feeds  on  the 
villainy  of  that  offshoot  of  Orleans. 
He  seems  gigantic,  nevertheless,  we 
hope  to  destroy  him,  if  God  so  wills 
it. 

"  Borgia  believes  that  nothing  can 
oppose  itself  to  his  greatness  ;  we 
will  show  him  that  he  is  mistaken. 
Let  us  teach  him  that  if  Imola  fell 
through  weakness,  and  Forli  by  ac- 
cident, Faenza  will  never  be  subju- 
gated ;  thanks  to  the  Virgin  and 
Saints,  we  are  strong,  united,  cou- 
rageous, and  determined  to  conquer 
or  die. 

"  This  is  a  struggle  of  blood  be- 
tween hired  soldiers  and  men  armed 
in  defence  of  their  wives,  children 
and  firesides. 

"  Whatever  may  be  the  result,  it 
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will  always  be  glorious  for  us ;  we 
shall  secure  either  happiness  or  spot- 
less glory. 

"If  the  Venetians  have  abandon- 
ed us,  so  much  the  better  for  us,  as 
to  no  one  but  ourselves  can  our 
salvation  be  attributed. 

"In  the  defence  of  his  family, 
every  man  is  a  soldier,  and  one  that 
will  not  die  wounded  in  the  back. 
Faith  in  God,  then,  in  the  sword,  in 
the  good  cause." 

And  dismounting  from  his  horse, 
he  embraced  and  kissed  the  nearest 
of  his  listeners  without  regard  to 
age  or  rank,  moving  on  foot  through 
the  applauding  crowd. 

Borgia  in  his  camp  heard  the 
sound  of  cheers ;  he  easily  inferred 
their  cause,  as  he  well  knew  the  love 
of  the  Faentini  for  Astorre,  and  he 
exclaimed  to  his  captains  : 

"  This  siege  will  be  difficult  and 
of  long  duration  ;  this  is  not  a  city 
for  which  the  first  assault  will  do." 
And  he  ordered  the  siege  closely 
pressed. 

The  captains  assented.  Alas  !  why 
did  destiny  permit  some  Italians 
among  the  number  ? 

We  must  console  ourselves  the 
best  we  can,  remembering  that  the 
gardens  are  few  in  which  the  thorn 
does  not  grow  with  the  rose. 

The  siege  continued  for  many 
days ;  there  now  returns  to  the 
scene  a  personage  for  some  time 
forgotten,  and  he  comes  back  like 
the  asp  in  the  spring,  with  new 
scales  and  a  stronger  poison.  It  is 
the  hunchback.  After  the  taking 
of  Forli  he  crept  out  from  the  ruins 
of  the  fortress,  smoking  like  a  ta- 
rantola.  Since  his  last  conversation 
with  don  Michele,  when  he  dropped 
him  the  coil  of  rope,  he  had  been 
hiding  in  one  of  the  cellars   of  the 


castle,  and  had  preserved  his  life  by 
feeding  at  night  on  cheese  and  salt- 
ed meats.  It  was  a  natural  thing 
that  don  Michele  should  make  a 
feast  for  his  intimate  friend.  He 
also  led  the  hunchback  through  the 
city,  and  they  both  amused  them- 
selves making  insulting  remarks  to 
the  few  women  to  be  seen.  He  got 
drunk  at  the  public  houses  and  twice 
served  the  Duke  at  the  table  who 
had  him  dressed  in  bright  red. 
Though  he  was  small  in  stature,  he 
was  great  in  malice,  and  now  had 
followed  the  Duke  and  don  Michele 
to  the  camp. 

The  captains,  sergeants  and  sol- 
diers, seeing  this  little  red  animal 
dancing  about  on  the  snow,  were 
very  much  disposed  to  laugh,  but 
under  Borgia's  banner  none  laugh. 

The  little  evil  genius  rose  one 
morning  at  day-break,  and  running 
here  and  there  he  succeeded  in  wak- 
ing don  Michele,  who  was  tranquilly 
sleeping. 

"What  is  the  matter  little  devil?" 
said  don  Michele  to  the  hunchback; 
"  are  you  seized  with  a  fit  of  witch- 
craft?    Be  still  and  let  me  rest?" 

"This  is  no  time  to  sleep,"  said 
the  hunchback;  "the  devil  will  al- 
ways be  the  devil,  and  in  conse- 
quence— " 

"In  the  mean  time,"  responded 
don  Michele,  "the  consequence  is 
that  I  must  get  up." 

"  Long  live  Beelzebub." 

"  Then  ?" 

"  Tnen  I  have  been  thinking  of  a 
great  thing.  But  first  let  us  observe 
if  any  one  listens,"  and  he  made  the 
round  of  the  tent ;  "  very  good,  tell 
me,  that  beautiful  girl  ?" 

"  Who  ? — ah,  I  understand." 

"Is  there  not  some  way  by  which 
we  could  quietly  get  her  mourpow- 
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er,  and  make  her  a  present  to  our 
master,  eh?  What  do  you  say  to 
it  ?     I  have  thought  of  it  all  night." 

"My  dear  hunchback,  you  are 
certainly  the  devil's  favorite  ;  you 
are  right,  it  would  be  very  good  ; 
but  wait  a  little — ah — if  it  were  not 
for  the  fear." 

"  Don  Michele,  chi  non  risica  non 
rosica,  and  then  you  see  we  must 
one  day  die." 

"Good." 

"But  in  this  there  is  not  the  sha- 
dow of  peril;"  and  drawing  don  Mi- 
chele aside,  they  talked  long  toge- 
ther, and  on  separating  the  Secre- 
tary said  : 

"  Our  fortune  is  made,  but  hush." 

In  the  meantime  the  Duke,  tired 
of  the  blockade,  advanced,  on  the 
morning  of  the  25th  of  November, 
to  assault  the  walls. 

"  Here  they  are,"  shouted  Astorre, 
from  the  top  of  the  wall,  and  a  live- 
ly fire  promptly  saluted  the  enemy. 

"  Here  they  are !  Citizens,  to  the 
walls,  to  the  walls." 

The  whole  city  resounded  with 
the  cry,  and  its  echo  lost  itself  in 
the  mountains  of  the  Appenines. 

Thousands  of  men  rushed  from 
their  houses,  some  completely  equip- 
ped, some  with  long  swords,  pikes, 
slings  and  muskets  ;  all  are  good  to 
repulse  the  enemy. 

Mothers  accompanied  their  sons 
to  the  walls;  the  betrothed  bound 
the  helmet  on  her  lover  more  gaily 
than  she  would  invite  him  to  the 
dance  ;  brother  invited  brother,  and 
friend  invited  friend.  There  was  a 
continual  calling,  responding  and 
embracing,  while  the  cannonading 
increased  the  ardor  of  the  combat- 
ants, and  the  sound  of  the  flute 
and  trumpet  inspired  the  youth, 
who  all  prophesied  victory  over  their 


cruel  foe.  All  the  churches  of  the 
city  were  open  to  the  women,  who 
prayed  for  the  salvation  of  their 
country,  and  all  the  bells  rang  as 
for  a  feast. 

The  sun  rose  above  the  snow, 
which  flashed  back  myriads  of  bril- 
liant colors,  and  they  were  again 
multiplied  and  intensified  by  the 
shining  armor  worn  by  the  soldiers. 
The  parapet  of  the  walls,  covered 
with  mailed  warriors,  seemed  like  a 
plate  of  gold  or  a  lake  of  burning 
sulphur. 

Borgia  pressed  forward  with  his 
artillery  and  his  men;  but  they  were 
fearfully  slaughtered  by  the  fire  of 
the  Faentini,  and  fell  in  heaps  one 
upon  another  ;  the  cannon,  drawn 
with  difficulty  through  the  snow, 
thundered  in  vain,  as  the  balls  sped 
no  further  than  tb  3  outer  wall,  and 
spent  themselves  in  the  ditch. 

"Courage,"  cried  a  hundre  1  voices, 
"Courage!  We  conquer,  the  ene- 
my yields,  courage." 

And  fire  poured  from  the  mortars, 
and  death,  rout  and  confusion  fol- 
lowed in  the  camp. 

Borgia  bellowed  like  a  bull : 

"  Dogs !"  he  cried,  "  up  the  stairs; 
do  you  fear  a  child  ?  Are  you  not 
ashamed  ?" 

But  the  fire  directed  by  Astorre 
destroyed  the  Duke's  troops.  Hun- 
dreds and  hundreds  of  dead  men 
had  fallen  in  the  snow,  their  arms 
scattered  here  and  there,  encum- 
bering the  ground,  opposed  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  Duke's  men.  The 
ground  being  very  wet  and  soft  from 
the  melting  of  the  snow,  the  squad- 
rons fall.  Borgia  and  his  captains 
remonstrated,  but  his  soldiers  were 
flying. 

Then  the  cavalry  was  advanced 
to  level  the  ground,  but  the  greater 
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part  of  the  horses  drew  back, 
frightened  at  the  glitter  on  the 
walls,  and  the  rest  stumbling 
against  the  stumps  of  the  cut  trees 
which  were  hidden  under  the  snow 
and  mud,  fell  to  the  ground,  drag- 
ging- their  riders  with  them.  Panic 
seized  every  one,  and  the  Duke's 
banner  was  deserted.  How  he 
foamed  with  rage,  with  his  hair  on 
end,  and  his  firelit  eyes,  he  seemed 
a  devil  incarnate;  he  imprecated 
nature,  the  stars;  he  invoked  the 
spirits  of  the  abyss,  and,  with  his 
sword  in  his  hand,  tried  in  vain  to 
restore  order  to  his  nving  troops. 
At  that  moment  the  doors  of  the 
city  opened,  and,  with  sacred  songs 
and  cheering,  a  band  of  chosen 
youths,  fresh  from  the  combat,  pre- 
cipitated themselves  on  the  fallen 
enemy. 

At  Florence,  in  the  same  palace 
of  Gonfaloniere,  where  we  have  be- 
fore met  Clarice  and  Zoraide,  the 
two  young  girls  sat,  one  reading 
from  a  velvet-bound  manuscript, 
and  weeping,  and  the  other  consol- 
ing. 

"  Cheer  up,  my  sweet  one,  your 
friend  will  be  as  victorious  as  the 
Archangel  Michael.  Oh !  when  will 
you  cease  reading  a  letter  that  in- 
creases your  grief  ?" 

"  O,  Zoraide,"  replied  Clarice,  "  it 
is  not  this  that  increases  my  grief; 
perhaps  it  consoles  it:  here  is  his 
writing,"  and,  as  she  pointed  to  it, 
she  wept  afresh. 

"  Oh !  blessed  Jesus,"  said  Mad- 
delena,  "  here  she  is,  as  usual,  strug- 
gling with  tears.  O,  blessed  angels, 
when  will  you  make  her  happy  ?" 

"  Maddelena,  it  is  not  written  in 
heaveD.  I  dare  not  ask  it.  I  would 
die  content  if  he  might  be — " 

"He,   he!"    said    Zoraide,    with 


animation,  "he  certainly  will  be. 
It  is  currently  reported  here  in 
Florence  that  Borgia  is  getting 
beaten,  and  that  he  will  raise  the 
siege  before  another  month." 

Clarice's  beautiful  eyes  brighten- 
ed with  joy,  but  she  lowered  them 
instantly,  saying: 

"  And  my  mother  ?" 

"  Your  mother  is  compensated  for 
all  she  suffers  in  the  glory  attend- 
ing her  misfortunes,  and  in  know- 
ing you  to  be  in  safety." 

"  But  she  suffers !" 

"  And  has  she  not  spirit  enough 
to  prevent  her  breaking  under  the 
adverses  of  fortune  ?  Do  you  be- 
lieve her  imprisonment  can  be  long? 
She!  niece  of  Sisto  Fourth,  and 
cousin  of  San  Pietro  ad  Vincula, 
the  most  warlike  of  the  cardinals  ?" 

"  You  force  me  to  be  happy;  but, 
alas !  a  dense  veil  of  misfortune  has 
enveloped  our  family  for  a  long 
time;  the  punishment  of  heaven  is 
heavy  on  us.  Do  vou  not  see? 
My  mother's  father  betrayed  and 
killed ;  my  father  betrayed  and  kill- 
ed! "What  is  there  for  me  to  hope? 
It  is  written:  God  visits  the  si7is  of 
the  fathers  upon  the  children  unto  the 
third  and  fourth  generation." 

"  The  sin  seems  to  me  to  have 
been  expiated." 

"  God  only  knows !" 

"Oh!  hush.  Good  God!  and 
when  will  you  cease  to  torture  your- 
self so  ?  A  beautiful  sight  you  will 
be  when  everything  has  returned 
to  its  tranquil  state !  Indeed,  I 
blush  for  myself  when  I  think  they 
will  believe  I  have  neglected  }'OU." 

Clarice  affectionately  pressed  her 
friend's  hand,  who  continued: 

"  Even  at  the  worst,  there  re- 
mains to  you  your  mother's  dowry." 

"  Ah !  it  is  better  to  talk  of  dow- 
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ries  and  matrimony,"  said  Madde- 
lena,  turning  to  Zoraide,  "  and,  be- 
fore long,  of  you,  madonna.  What 
a  beautiful  thing  for  the  friend  to 
become  the  sister.  That  Captain 
Riario — " 

Zoraide  did  not  answer  her,  but 
continued  the  interrupted  discourse. 

"  Here,  Clarice,  I  wish  to  com- 
fort you;  read,  read;  it  is  a  letter 
from  my  father;  I  received  it  last 
night  when  you  were  sleeping.  Oh  ! 
hear,  then,"  and,  opening  the  letter, 
she  read  the  following  passage : 

"  It  is  believed  tha^  Manfredi  will 
hold  out,  having  plenty  of  arms  and 
valor." 

"Borgia,  encamped  between  La- 
in on  a  and  Marrano,  finds  his  un- 
dertaking a  difficult  one,  and  the 
lords  of  Pesaro  and  Kimini  repent 
having  flown !" 

"  Oh !  then  it  seems  to  me  it 
would  be  out  of  place  to  give  way 
to  desperation.  Comfort  yourself, 
and  as  to-day  is  the  27th,  the  feast 
of  Santa  Croce,  let  us  go  out  and 
take  a  little  air,"  and  she  folded  the 
letter,  and  returned  it  to  her  bo- 
som. 

"  What  is  that  you  have  ?  Am  I 
deceived  ? — the  portrait  of  Astorre  ? 
Speak !  Who  gave  it  to  you  ?  How 
long  have  you  had  it  ?" 

Zoraide  turned  as  red  as  fire. 

"  It  is — it  is — I  am  saving  it  for 
him — I  found  it — I  do  not  recol- 
lect— 

"  Good  God — and  for  a  year  you 
have  said  nothing  to  me,  Zoraide ! 

"  I  had  forgotten;  it  was  an  acci- 
dent." 

"  Give  it  to  me;  it  is  mine,  abso- 
lutely mine.  Could  it  belong  to  any 
one  else?" 

"  No — you  are  right;  I  found  it — 


that  evening,  when  Astorre  left  for 
Imola." 

"  Well,  give  it  to  me." 

"  I  swear  to  you  it  was  by  acci- 
dent— and  as — " 

"  I  shall  have  to  take  it  myself," 
said  Clarice,  and  she  tore  rather 
than  took,  the  picture  from  her 
friend. 

Maddelena  saw  the  tears  fall  from 
Zoraide's  eyes.  At  that  instant  the 
door  opened,  and  Riario  entered. 

"Brother?" 

"  Sister,  have  you  heard  nothing; 
and  yoj,  madonna?" 

They  only  answered  by  enquiring 
looks. 

"Well,  be  happy;  it  is  believed; 
it  is  certain  that  Borgia  has  rais- 
ed—" 

"  The  siege  ?"  they  exclaimed,  with 
one  voice. 

"  Yes,  on  the  evening  of  the  25th." 

Clarice   and  Zoraide  wept   with 

joy- 

Ah !  perhaps  it  is  all  an  idle  ru- 
mor— precocious  news.  It  is  im- 
possible to  believe  so  much  happi- 
ness." 

"No,"  said  Riario;  "then  I  must 
bring  in  the  soldier  from  whom  I 
got  the  news,  that  he  may  convince 
you." 

"  Yes— yes— yes." 

A  soldier  immediately  entered  the 
room,  clad  in  steel,  with  his  visor 
down. 

"  Ah  !  say,  is  it  true  ? — say,  is  it 
not  all  a  deceit? — it  would  be  a 
cruelty" — and  she  embraced  the 
soldier's  knees. 

"But  you  sigh.     Who  are  you^" 

The  soldier  raised  his  helmet,  and 
discovered  the  sweet  lineaments  of 
Astorre  Manfredi. 

"  You  ? — you  yourself  ? — and  is  it 
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true? — safe,  victorious?"  Aud  she 
threw  herself  into  the  arms  of  her 
adored  lover. 


[Owing  to  a  mistake  in  the  num- 
bering of  a  chapter  in  "Astorre  Man- 
fredi,"  the  17th  chapter  was  left  out 
of  its  proper  place.  Rather  than 
have  it  entirely  omitted,  it  is  in- 
serted here.  It  should  have  come 
•in  between  the  16th  and  18th  chap- 
ters.] 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

borgia's  interview  with   his  wife 

astorre  and  clarice. 

It  was  the  first  of  December;  the 
morning  was  cold  and  clear.  A 
crowd  thronged  the  piazza  of  San 
Marco,  while  a  group  of  nobles  and 
cavaliers  was  descending  the  mar- 
ble steps  of  the  palace.  Astorre 
Manfredi,  surrounded  by  his  nobles 
and  a  few  patrician  youths,  was  en- 
joying the  spectacle  of  that  mag- 
nificent piazza,  crowded  with  a  mix- 
ture of  people  from  many  different 
countries,  wearing  a  variety  of  curi- 
ous costumes.  Astorre's  counte- 
nance was  happy;  he  had  finally 
obtained  what  he  so  much  desired; 
the  republic  had  confirmed  her  an- 
cient friendship  for  him;  he  could 
now  return  soon.  This  thought 
alone  gave  him  joy;  it  was  an  im- 
mense consolation.  Although  the 
colloquy  with  Tiepolo  was  known  at 
tne  moment,  it  being  impossible  in 
Venice  for  anything  to  escape  the 
Senate,  yet  nothing  had  transpired 
to  injure  Manfredi  or  his  cause. 
Nothing  then  remained  but  to  take 
leave  of  Tiepolo,  and  Astorre  would 
willingly  have  done  it  in  the  Senate, 
had  it  been  possible.  At  the  palace 
he  would  again  have  to  meet  Zor- 


aide,  and  it  was  torture  to  meet  any 
girl  but  his  own. 

Having  descended  the  steps,  the 
train  advanced  through  the  piazza, 
but  at  that  instant  an  empty  space 
was  left  in  the  middle  of  it.  The 
people,  at  first  attracted  by  curiosi- 
ty to  see  the  cavaliers  leaving  the 
palace  where  the  Senate  was  held, 
were  now  moved  by  another  object 
more  new  and  interesting,  and  they 
all  ran  towards  the  sea.  Manfredi 
and  his  companions  also  walked 
that  way;  there  was  talk  of  some- 
tiling  strange — of  a  frigate  from 
Rimini.  The  news  running  from 
mouth  to  mouth,  finally  reached  As- 
torre, who  heard  it  with  a  shudder, 
and  he  asked,  hesitatingly: 

"  A  frigate  from  Rimini  ?  What 
news  does  she  bring?" 

"Alas!  sad  news;  Imola! — " 

"Imola!"  pronounced  Astorre — 
"Imola!" 

" Imola,"  he  was  answered,  "has 
been  surprised  by  the  Duke  of  Va- 
lentino." 

"  Great  God !" 

A  light  cloud  never  disappeared 
more  suddenly  than  did  the  joy 
from  Astorre's  face. 

"  Imola  lost!"  he  exclaimed,  "  and 
Forli  ?" — then  he  ran  to  the  frigate — 
"  and  Forli  ? — they  had  no  news  of 
it.  Ah  !  what  will  become  of  Forli, 
of  Clarice,  of  Caterina?  But  is 
this  a  time  to  spend  in  words  ?  Let 
us  go  this  instant;  we  will  ascend  the 
Po  to  Ferrara,  and  from  there  to 
Bologna.  But  no — it  is  better  to 
go  by  the  way  of  Rimini;  yes,  the 
same  frigate  will  return  to  Rimini; 
if  there  be  no  wind,  we  can  use 
oars,  so  that  we  go  immediately" — 
and  it  was  all  arranged,  had  not  a 
voice  whispered  in  Manfredi's  ear: 
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"  Where  are  you  going  ?" 

"Oh!  friend— O,  Senator!" 

"  My  son,  the  arms  of  friendship 
are  open  to  you;  will  you  refuse  to 
embrace  ?" 

Saying  this,  Tiepolo  drew  him 
gently  towards  the  palace. 

It  was  too  true;  the  three  hun- 
dred lancers,  under  d'AUegre,  and 
the  Swiss,  under  Dionigi,  presented 
themselves  suddenly  before  Imola, 
on  the  27th  of  November.  Caterina 
ought  to  have  prepared  the  city  for 
defence,  as  she  could  no  longer 
doubt  of  the  Duke's  intentions;  but 
she  had  not,  probably  hoping  the 
peril  still  distant,  and  she  was  unable 
to  make  the  least  resistance. 

In  the  meantime,  don  Michele, 
after  having  tricked  the  miller  in 
the  suburbs  of  Faenza,  perfectly 
contented,  departed  on  his  mule  to 
find  the  Duke.  Borgia  was  in  Ber- 
zighelli,  where,  with  an  eagle's  eye, 
he  could  see  with  one  glance  the 
territory  he  was  impatient  to  con- 
quer, and  at  the  same  time,  with- 
out seeming  to  do  it,  direct  all  the 
movements  of  his  captains.  This 
mode  of  action,  perhaps  more  than 
any  other,  deceived  Caterina,  as  the 
Duke  seemed  to  be  taking  his  ease 
rather  than  fighting.  Every  one 
knew  that  he  had  made  Dionigi  di 
Naldo  master  of  his  house,  and  that 
Madam  d'Alibret,  Borgia's  wife,  had 
been  there  for  some  days. 

One  evening,  near  the  setting  of 
the  sun,  the  Duke  and  his  wife  were 
returning  from  a  ride  on  horseback 
round  the  castle;  when  they  were  a 
short  distance  from  it,  the  Duke 
dismounted,  assisted  his  wife  tc  do 
the  same,  and,  taking  her  on  his 
arm,  they  proceeded  on  foot.  In 
the  Duke's  countenance  was  a  quiet, 
a  sweetness,  so  profound  that  his 


wife  herself  was  astonished  at  it. 
The  sound  of  his  voice  was  musical 
and  insinuating: 

"Carlotta,"  he  said,  stopping  on 
the  bank  of  the  river,  "  Carlotta,  be- 
fore long,  the  sister  of  a  king  will 
have  no  cause  to  tnvy  the  most 
powerful  queens" — and  he  kissed 
her. 

"  0,  my  lord  and  husband,  have  I 
any  other  desire  than  for  your  pros- 
perity and  greatness?  Is  there 
anything  more  to  ask  for  than  to  be 
the  wife  of  Caesar  Borgia?" 

"  A  very  ingenious  compliment, 
my  dear  Carlotta,  and  I  believe  it 
sincere.  One  city  more  shall  be 
your  reward;  will  you  have  the 
goodness  to  select  it  ?" 

"  My  lord,  it  is  not  a  city  nor  a 
kingdom  that  a  woman's  heart  va- 
lues; it  is — " 

She  had  not'  the  courage  to  say 
love.  The  Duke,  however,  under- 
stood her,  and  responded: 

"  Can  you  complain,  Carlotta  ? 
If  we  do  not  consecrate  to  you  (as 
we  wish)  every  moment  of  our  Hie, 
it  is  because  the  heavy  cares  of  war 
leave  very  little  time  to  devote  to 
domestic  felicity,  for  which  I  am  as 
sorry  as  you  can  be;  but  console 
yourself,  my  duchess;  this  kind  of 
life  cannot  continue  long." 

"But  if—" 

"  But  if  ?— you  seem  confased, 
undecided,  almost  grieved  !— ex- 
plain yourself,  duchess;  I  do  not 
understand  you,  my  sweet  love." 

The  Duke  accompanied  these 
words  with  a  gentle  and  affable 
manner;  he  seemed  the  most  affec- 
tionate of  men.  The  duchess  look- 
ed at  him  lovingly. 

"Then,"  she  said  to  herself,  "does 
he  deceive  me  this  time,  Tike  the 
others?     Is  it  really  true  that  he 
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dared  attempt   the  honor   of  

But  no — can  he  not  also  have  his 
enemies  ? — oh !  if    I   had  the 
rage !" 

"But    you   are   meditating, 
dam  r 

"  Oh !  Duke,"  she  exclaimed, 
breaking  into  a  flood  of  tears,  "  you 
ask  me;  I  feel  I  must  speak — no — 
you  do  not  love  me." 

"What  strange  words,  duchess! 
Ah!  your  sensibility  is  too  great. 
What  new  proof  do  you  want  of 
our  love  ?     Speak." 

"  Oh  !  God — that  we  never — re- 
turn to  the the  court  of  Caterina 

Sforza!" 

"  Ah !  ha  !"  responded  the  Duke, 
smiling,  "I  understand — I  under- 
stand, beautiful  duchess;  do  not  let 
that  trouble  you."  Then,  playfully 
touching  her  face,  he  proceeded: 
"No  woman  is  more  beautiful  than 
you,  my  heart." 

The  Duke  was  like  a  king  of  Per- 
sia, who  loads  with  gifts  and  sweet 
words  the  victim  he  is  preparing  to 
send  to  the  sacrifice.  He  took  one 
of  the  duchess'  hands: 

"Beautiful  duchess,  this  kiss  and 
this  embrace  are  pledges  of  our  ar- 
dent love" — and  still  supporting 
his  wife,  they  resumed  their  walk. 

The  duchess  sighed. 

"A  sigh!"  said  the  Duke,  with 
vivacity;  "my  love,  do  you  know 
that  we  also  have  cause  to  sigh, 
and—" 

"  WThat  do  you  say,  my  lord  ?" 

"  But  we  well  know  the  heart  of  a 
French  woman;  she  will  never  ex- 
tend her  affection  for  others  beyond 
the  limits  of  a  simple  gratitude." 

"  You  allude,  perhaps,  to  my  late 
adventure  with  the  young  Man- 
fredi  r 

"  Yes,  madam  ;  it  cannot  be  de- 


nied that  he  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  youths  of  his  age,  and  we 
acknowledge  it  most  unwillingly." 

"  Maledelto  /"  said  a  man  in  a  low 
voice,  who  was  traversing  on  a  mule 
the  neighboring  wood;  "ah!  has 
he  become  jealous  in  so  short  a 
a  time  ?" — and  he  stopped  to  listen. 

"  O,  Duke,"  responded  d'Alibret, 
"this  discourse  pains  me;  I  can 
swear  to  you  that,  in  the  midst  of 
my  peril,  I  saw  not  the  countenance 
of  the  heroic  youth  ;  but  then  it 
was  not  I  only  whom  he  rescued;" 
and  she  looked  fixedly  at  the  Duke. 

The  Duke  preserved  his  impassa- 
ble air  of  good  nature,  and  replied: 

"We  were  joking,  amiable  duch- 
ess; the  Italian  Adonis  could  make 
no  impression  on  our  lady's  heart." 

"  Lid  gatta  ci  cova,"  said  the  man 
on  the  mule,  who  was  none  other 
than  don  Michele;  "  if  the  Duke  en- 
tertain these  sentiments,  the  devil 
would  be  a  monk" — and  he  amused 
himself  with  listening  until  he  saw 
the  duchess  and  her  grooms  enter 
the  castle. 

"  Amen"  he  then  said,  spurring 
his  mule;  "  this  evening  I  will  know 
the  meaning  of  this  mystery." 

A  little  after  midnight,  the  noble 
Duke,  locked  within  his  room,  was 
undressing  himself;  to  the  person 
who  assisted  him  in  this  business 
the  service  was  not  new,  though 
granted  rarely,  and  only  when  the 
Duke  made  it  an  especial  command 
This  was  done  when  his  lord  had 
something  secret  to  order,  or  when 
he  wished  to  keep  awake  a  while. 

The  valet,  the  philosopher,  the 
secretary,  the  man  on  the  mule  and 
don  Michele  were  one  and  the  same 
person. 

The  Duke,  covering  himself  with 
an   embroidered   counterpane,   and 
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sitting  up  in  bed,  began  a  conver- 
sation with  his  secretary. 

Don  Michele  narrated  his  flight, 
without  omitting  the  smallest  cir- 
cumstance; he  even  amplified  the 
dangers  he  had  met,  not  failing  to 
add  at  every  step  of  the  story  that, 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  desire  to 
know  what  had  become  of  his  loved 
lord,  he  would  have  willingly  suffer- 
ed death,  so  much  was  he  tired  of 
this  world. 

"  In  that  case  the  affair  is  soon 
settled.  Now  that  you  find  that  we 
are  at  liberty,  and  content,  you  can 
return  to  finish  the  heroic  sacrifice 
as  a  punishment  for  your  sins. 
From  here  to  Forli,  it  is  not  far, 
and  those  good  people  will  be  very 
grateful  to  you  for  providing  them 
with  a  new  diversion." 

"  Oh !  that  would  not  suit  me," 
said  don  Michele,  in  the  same  jok- 
ing tone;  "those  women  have  some- 
thing else  in  their  heads  besides 
diversions,  now  that  that  dear  crea- 
ture, monsignore,  has  gone  away." 

"  Of  what  monsignore  do  you 
speak?"   asked  the   Duke,  quickly. 

Don  Michele  enjoyed  the  Duke's 
eagerness,  and  replied  more  slowly 
than  was  his  habit: 

"  Ah !  it  is  not  hard  to  guess — 
the  Adonis  of  all  those  Venuses, 
eh?" 

The  Duke  looked  at  him  sternly, 
and,  with  an  air  that  seemed  to  say, 
if  you  think  to  deceive  me,  you  are 
calculating  badly.  But  don  Michele 
affirmed  with  an  oath  the  truth  of 
what  he  said. 

The  Duke  bit  his  lip,  smiled,  and 
turned  his  face  away.  The  secre- 
tary removed  the  silver  lamp  to  a 
side  of  the  room  where  the  light 
would    not    disturb    his    master's 


sleep,  and,  wishing  him  good  night, 
he  went  out. 

The  next  day  Madam  d'Alibret, 
oppressed,  disheartened,  with  a 
small  escort,  started  on  a  journey 
to  France.  Her  precious  husband 
wished  it  so.  Now  what  help  was 
it  to  her  in  her  misery  to  be  the 
sister  of  a  king  ?  Who  would  have 
dared  resist  the  Duke's  unbridled 
will,  exercised  upon  the  few  clods 
of  earth  over  which  he  could  call 
himself  lord?  Now  the  demon  of 
his  thoughts  whispered  in  his  ear: 
"  The  hour  is  arrived;  who  can  stay 
it?" 

Thirty  days  after,  the  city  ;of 
Imola  displayed  the  Duke's  ban- 
ner. The  castle,  however,  still  re- 
sisted; nevertheless,  the  Duke  caus- 
ed the  report  to  be  circulated  that  it 
had  fallen.  While  camping  in  the 
city,  he  applied  his  time  to  over- 
coming the  fort,  and  making  merry 
over   the   hope   of  a  new   victory. 

While  Astorre  allowed  himself  to 
be  conducted  by  his  friend  to  his 
palace,  walking  like  a  person  out  of 
his  senses,  without  comprehension, 
without  feeling,  the  Duke  was  bat- 
tering away  in  vain  at  the  castle  of 
Imola. 

Astorre  arrived  at  the  Tiepolo 
palace,  remained  alone  in  one  of  the 
vast  saloons,  and,  little  by  little, 
awoke  from  the  stupefaction  in 
which  he  had  been  thrown  by  the 
cruel  news  of  the  fall  of  Imola, 
which  had  arrived  just  at  the  time 
when,  sure  of  the  friendship  of  Ve- 
nice, he  thought  to  return  to  his 
Clarice.  Pacing  the  marble  pave- 
ment with  long  strides,  and  with 
his  arms  folded  over  his  breast,  he 
said  to  himself:  "  What  am  I  doing 
here  while  my  Clarice  is  in  danger  ? 
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What  right  has  this  Senator  to 
keep  me  here  inactive,  waiting  for 
to-morrow  ?  Must  I  obey  him  ? 
PoDr  old  man,  does  he  know  what 
love  is?  This  Senator  they  call 
wise,  is  crazy,  crazy,  if  he  thinks 
that  I  wish  to  remain  here.  Bor- 
gia has  taken  Imola;  he  will  run  to 
Forli — to  Forli !" — and  as  that  idea 
again  struck  him,  he  began  to  cry: 
"  Senator,  addio" — and  he  ran  des- 
perately toward  the  door.  But  the 
sound  of  a  harp,  skillfully  touched, 
and  sending  out  sweet  strains,  re- 
strained him  a  moment.  Then, 
ashamed  of  his  weakness,  he  ran  on 
quickly,  exclaiming: 

"  Syren,  syren,  this  is  no  time  to 
play  for  me  !" — and  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, he  descried  through  the  co- 
lored glass,  divided  by  carved  mar- 
ble columns,  a  woman,  veiled  in 
white,  having  a  harp,  and  who,  rais- 
ing one  hand,  signed  to  him  to  re- 
main. But  he,  provoked,  exclaimed: 

"  Veh  !  beautiful  Zoraide,  do  not 
waste  your  sweet  music  on  me.  Ad- 
dio, addio" 

But  the  veiled  figure  began  a 
song: 

Quando  la  bianca  luna 

Profluve  il  suo  candor 
fculla  natia  laguna, 

Bainmenta  il  nostro  amor; 
Pensa        *        *        *        * 

But  Astorre,  without  permitting 
her  to  finish,  ran  to  the  glass  doors, 
and,  throwing  them  open,  found 
himself  in  the  arms  of  his  beloved, 
near  whom  stood  Zoraide,  Maddel- 
lena  and  Omar. 

Perhaps  my  reader  will  call  this 
a  scene  from  a  romance.  No;  the 
thing  was  perfectly  natural. 

"When  the  Duke,  by  advice  of  don 
Michele,  sent  Madam  d'Alibret  to 
France,   he  planned  a  surprise  of 


Forli,  Astorre  being  away,  and  Cla- 
rice thus  within  his  easy  grasp. 
Don  Michele  was  entrusted  with 
this  surprise.  But  the  secretary,  as 
soon  as  he  learned  that  Astorre  had 
left  Faenza,  believed  he  had  gone 
to  Forli,  and,  holding  both  him  and 
Zerino  in  mortal  dread,  he  delayed 
his  movement  a  little.  When,  how- 
ever, he  was  satisfied  that  Astorre 
was  really  in  Venice,  he  took  cou- 
rage, and  arranged  a  plan  by  which 
he  and  the  brigands  enlisted  at  the 
inn,  in  Fano,  were  to  enter  the 
castle  through  the  aqueduct,  and 
one  hundred  other  men  were  to  en- 
ter the  city,  just  as  the  news  of  the 
fall  of  Imola  reached  the  countess' 
ears,  hoping  to  be  able  %®  take  good 
advantage  of  the  confusion  and  dis- 
may that  would  follow  that  intelli- 
gence. He,  therefore,  wrote  to  the 
Duke  to  hasten  his  attack  on  Imola; 
but  this  time  the  rogue  blundered, 
as  two  or  threo  hours  after  writing 
the  letter,  as  don  Michele  was  re- 
turning to  a  little  house  in  the 
country,  where,  with  his  men,  he 
had  taken  a  room,  he  heard  some 
one  behind  him  call: 

"Don  Michele,  don  Michele?" 

The  sound  of  that  voice  made 
him  tremble  from  head  to  foot,  and 
press  close  to  Jacopo.  It  was  the 
voice  of  Zerino,  and  another  pa- 
thetically added: 

Laetamini  justi  in  Dominum, 
and  then 
* « I  have  no  father,  nor  m  other,  nor  brother. " 

"  Ah  V  said  don  Michele,  with  a 
suffocated  articulation. 

No  one  answered;  it  was  a  dark, 
dark  night.  The  brigands  groped 
round  all  the  bushes  at  the  side  of 
the  road,  but  no  one  was  found. 

"  Ah !  that  is  the  devil,"  said  Ja- 
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copo,  augmenting  don  Michele's 
fearfnlness,  with  frightful  stories  of 
Cencio's  mysterious  behavior. 

"  Such  tales  have  no  charms  for 
me,"  responded  don  Michele,  with 
chattering  teeth;  when  we  have  the 
girl  in  hand/  we  can  defy  this 
devil." 

"  Yes,  eh  ?  But  this  time  it  can- 
not be  done  by  you  nor  the  Duke." 

"  Why  ?" 

"Why,  at  this  moment  Forli 
knows  of  your  project,  and  by  to- 
morrow, if  we  do  not  make  off,  our 
men  will  eat  no  more  bread,  and 
Zerino  will  return  better  accompa- 
nied to  make  us  another  visit." 

The  idea  of  Zerino  was,  as  we 
know,  horrible  to  don  Michele,  and 
looking  furiously  at  Jacopo,  he  mur- 
mured, "Curses  on  my  luck! — we 
must  leave  at  once  for  Valenza." 

In  the  meantime,  the  Countess, 
hoping  to  save  her  children,  thought 
it  best  to  send  them  to  Florence  ; 
but  to  go  to  Florence  was  a  perilous 
undertaking  at  that  moment,  the 
road  being  lined  with  Borgia's  troops. 
She  then  thought  of  Venice  and 
Tiepolo,  and  to  them  sent  her  daugh- 
ter until  she  could  take  shelter  in 
Florence.  Cencio  had  escorted  her 
thither,  and  had  returned  on  the 
first  of  December  to  Bomagna. 

Tiepolo,  therefore,  knew  about 
Imola  before  Astorre,  and  was  going 
to  break  the  bitter  news  to  him 
gently  when  the  frigate  from  Bimi- 
ni  rendered  his  kind  consideration 
useless.  The  good  senator  imagined 
that  an  agreeable  surprise  might 
calm  Astorre's  spirit  by  awaking  a 
strong  joy.  He  had  for  this  reason 
led  Astorre  to  his  palace,  and  had 
planned  the  meeting  with  Clarice  in 
the  manner  we  have  described.  But 


in  the  world  where  is  happiness? 
Sweet  to  Astorre  was  the  sight  of 
his  beloved,  but  painful  to  see  her 
so.  An  exile,  afflicted,  in  the  care 
of  strangers,  the  prey  of  a  thousand 
griefs,  in  search  for  a  more  secure 
asylum  than  the  paternal  roof  could 
afford  her. 

"  Oh !  I  felt  not  such  anguish," 
said  Astorre,  that  night  in  the  last 
of  May,  1488,  when  my  father  was 
murdered,  and  my  unfortunate  mo- 
ther, kissing  me,  flew  to  her  solitary 
castle." 

The  youth  wept  excessively  at  the 
terrible  picture,  and  his  dear  Clarice, 
with  kisses  and  caresses,  tried  to  as- 
suage his  grief. 

"  O,  my  precious !  let  me  weep  ; 
it  is  not  weakness  of  heart.  In  what 
dreadful  times  do  we  live,  O,  Cla- 
rice !  Public  disorders  are  exceed- 
ed by  private  miseries  ;  honor,  reli- 
gion forgotten !  Alas !  there  in  Mi- 
lan are  the  French  ;  in  Bomagna, 
Borgia  and  the  French  ;  in  Naples, 
before  long,  will  be  the  French* 
This  is  a  quadruple  misfortune;  be- 
fore long,  then,  these  impudent  rob- 
bers will  steal  our  language.  They 
pant  for  our  destruction,  and  the 
better  to  accomplish  it,  protect  the 
wicked,  the  turbulent,  and  the — 
Borgia!  Our  little  states  are  like 
small  boats  in  a  tempestuous  ocean." 
But  to  grief  succeeded  youthful 
courage,  and  he  proceeded  : 

"Praise  God,  you  love  me;  I  must 
not  despair  when  you  remain  to  me. 
Come,  my  beloved,  let  us  return  to 
Faenza  ;  there  we  will  be  united  for 
ever." 

"  O,  Astorre,"  responded  Clarice 
"  God  knows  how  dear  to  me  is  the 
thought ;  but  I  must  not  return  to 
Bomagna,  my  mother  does  not  wish 
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it  j  I  must  obey  her.  My  mother 
will  defend  her  castle  now  as  in 
times  past." 

And  almost  as  if  recounting  past 
miseries  made  the  present  less  hard, 
she  said  : 

"  It  was  the  15th  of  April ;  I  on 
my  mother's  knee,  she  was  kissing 
me,  when  there  entered  the  saloon 
Pansero,  Bonco,  and  the  captain  of 
our  guard,  Ceccodell  Orso  ;  they 
drew  my  father  from  the  room  on 
pretence  of  speaking  privately  with 
him.  Suddenly  there  was  heard  a 
cry,  a  sound  of  blows.  My  father 
was  killed,  and  we  were  prisoners. 
My  mother  shut  herself  within  the 
castle ;  the  rebels  threatened  to 
murder  my  brother  ;  she  replied  to 
these  wretches  : 

" '  God  will  punish  you  for  this 
new  crime.  I  have  a  son  in  Imola, 
another  in  my  bosom;  both  will  live 
to  vindicate  my  misfortunes.'  The 
people  admired  her  for  her  courage, 
and  she  triumphed  over  her  enemies 
and  saved  her  city." 

"And  she  will  save  it  again,"  said 
Tiepolo. 

"  Yes,"  repeated  Clarice,  "  neither 
is  Imola  entirely  fallen,  as  the  castle 
still  holds  out." 

This  remark  kindled  an  immense 
fire  in  Astorre's  heart. 

"  Then  the  castle  has  not  fallen?" 

"No." 

"  Thank  God,"  and  an  idea  silent- 
ly fixed  itself  in  Astorre's  mind. 

"And  the  French  and  d'Allegre 
are  having  the  worst  of  it." 

"  D'Allegre !  it  becomes  him  well. 
Senator,  this  d'Allegre  has  drank  at 
the  table  of  the  Countess,"  said  As- 
torre. 

The  Senator  sighed. 

Omar  alone  responded  :  "  And  do 
the  French  do  this?"    And  then, 


with  the  only  oriental  imprecation, 
"Cursed  be  the  tomb  of  the  Pro- 
phet!" The  white  of  his  eyes,  which 
seemed  more  white  in  contrast  with 
his  black  face,  became  suffused  with 
blood. 

Astorre  looked  at  him  reproving- 
ly, and  the  zealous  servant  was  si- 
lent. 

The  evening  was  sad,  like  the  sea 
in  summer  when  the  sun  goes  down. 
The  only  sound  that  broke  the  still- 
ness of  those  cold,  marble  saloons, 
was  the  mournful  strain  of  a  harp. 

It  was  night ;  but  few  stars  were 
visible,  as  a  cold  wind  from  the 
north  had  almost  covered  the  hea- 
vens with  clouds.  The  agitated  sea 
beat  with  force  against  the  marble 
steps  of  Tiepolo's  palace,  and  cov- 
ered with  foaming  surge  the  little 
door  through  which  Astorre  first  en- 
tered. One  person  stood  unmind- 
ful of  the  late  hour,  and  the  severi- 
ty of  the  air  in  the  open  verandah.  If 
the  moon  had  been  shining,  we  should 
have  recognized,  in  the  curling  hair 
and  the  delicate  lineaments,  our  As- 
torre ;  and  in  spite  of  the  melan- 
choly planet's  denying  her  fair  light, 
we  may  be  sure  it  was  he,  as  there 
shortly  came  to  him  a  young  girl, 
walking  on  the  tips  of  her  feet.  She 
lightly  touched  his  cloak  and  called 
him  by  name. 

"  Maddellena,"  responded  he,  at 
that  sign,  "  have  you  brought  every- 
thing?" 

"Yes,  Monsignore,  here  are  the 
light,  the  pen  and  the  book." 

"  What  is  Clarice  doing  ?" 

"She  sleeps  and  sighs." 

Astorre  repressed  a  groan.  "  Now 
show  me  where,  in  this  book,  she 
says  her  orisons." 

Madellena  looked  up  and  down  the 
manuscript,  (printing  in  those  days 
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had  not  been  perfected,)  turned  and 
returned  those  leaves,  covered  with 
beautiful  pictures  in  bright  colors, 
representing  saints  and  miracles; 
finally  she  placed  her  forefinger  on 
a  certain  spot. 

"  My  young  mistress  reads  here." 

Astorre  took  the  book,  he  shut  it, 
keeping  his  finger  on  the  page,  not 
to  lose  the  place. 

MadJellena  retired  to  one  side, 
and  seemed  like  a  statue,  scarcely 
moving  an  eyelid. 

The  book  that  the  waiting-maid 
had  given  Astorre  was,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  one  that  Clarice  used  for 
her  orisons.  It  was  a  beautiful 
parchment  manuscript,  covered  with 
red  velvet,  and  adorned  with  gold 
clasps  ;  it  contained  the  Canticle, 
the  Psalms,  the  Book  of  Job,  the 
Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  the  Sa- 
cred Songs,  and  the  Four  Evangel- 
ists. 

The  place  marked  by  Maddellena 
was  the  twenty- sixth  Psalm.  At 
this  psalm,  so  full  of  sweetness  and 
hope,  and  confidence  in  the  Lord, 
all  faith  in  better  times5  commenced, 
as  the  greater  smoothness  of  the 
page  demonstrated,  the  morning 
prayers  of  the  devout  girl. 

Astorre  ran  over  the  verses  till  he 
reached  the  fourth,  and  near  to  that 
one  which  says  :  "  Si  consistant  ad- 
versum  me  costra  non  timebit  got  me- 
tom"  he  wrote  on  the  margin  : 

"  My  Clarice — When  you  told  me 
last  evening  that  the  castle  of  Imola 
still  resisted,  you  lit  a  fire  in  my 
heart.  A  strong  desire  seized  me 
to  run  to  its  succor.  Yes,  O,  Cla- 
rice, I  must  do  it ;  I  do  it  for  you 
and  for  me.  Oh!  if  I  could  take 
Borgia  by  surprise  and  defeat  him ! 
What  joy  for  all!  Perhaps,  dis- 
heartened, he  would  renounce   his 


bolder  projects.  God  grant  it.  I 
go,  then,  addio  ;  do  not  fear  for  me. 
If  I  succeed,  I  will  come  to  take 
you  ;  if  the  wicked  prevail,  which 
heaven  forbid,  I  shall  go  to  Forli  to 
your  mother.  Could  I,  your  husband 
and  a  soldier,  abandon  your  cause, 
I  should  be  unworthy  of  you.  Of 
Jfaenza  there  is  no  fear  ;  the  Duke 
begins  to  unfold  his  plan  of  war. 
Again  addio;  pardon  me  if  my  heart 
would  not  permit  me  to  tell  you 
what  I  write.  To  see  you  again  and 
to  leave  you  would  be  impossible. 
Then  I  should  have  seemed  coward- 
ly; this  thought  ought  to  forbid 
every  tear.     Addio.         Astorre." 

He   stopped   awhile   to   examine 
what  he  had  written  ;  he  had  ended 
near  the  words  of  the  last  verse  of 
the  psalm  : 
"  Vir iliter  ageet  confortetur  corteum." 

"  Oh  !  this  is  the  counsel  of  God," 
exclaimed  Astorre,  "  what  I  have 
done  is  well  done."  He  tried  to 
rise,  but  his  head  was  dizzy  ;  he 
called  to  his  assistance  that  confor- 
tetur cor  meum.  But  man  is  dressed 
in  flesh. 

"  Yet  one  favor,  Maddellena,  and 
I  hope  you  will  not  have  the  heart 
to  refuse  me." 

"What  are  you  doing,  Monsig- 
nore  ?  What  are  you  doing  ?  Speak. 
Holy  Virgin !  you  are  white  as  death; 
and  that  writing  ?" 

"  Nothing,  Maddellena,  nothing  ; 
however,  I  pray  you  when  your  mis- 
tress rises  to-morrow,  do  not  leave 
her  a  moment,  and  when  she  opens 
thi^s  book—" 

"  Holy  Virgin  !  oh  !  for  the  souls 
of  the  dead,  what  mystery  is  this  ?' 

"  What,  do  you  not  know  me, 
Maddellena  ?  Am  I  not  your  foster- 
brother?" 

The  girl  looked  at  him  with  ad- 
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miration,  and  taking  the  book,  she 
was  about  to  leave  the  room. 

"  Maddellena,  another  thing  re- 
mains for  me  to  ask  you.  I  ask  you 
for  the  love  you  bear  to  your  mis- 
tress, lead  me  to  the  threshold  of 
her  chamber."  And  he  followed 
Maddellena  to  where  the  sweet  girl 
was  sleeping. 

The  room  was  furnished  with  blue 
damask,  the  bed-curtains  and  cov- 
ering being  of  the  same  color.  The 
bed  stood  with  its  right  side  oppo- 
site the  door.  The  curtains  were 
open,  and  Clarice's  wandering  tress- 
es could  be  seen,  scattered  over  the 
counterpane.  Her  face  was  pale, 
and  through  the  perfume  that  filled 
the  room,  from  a  white  marble  vase 
at  the  top  of  a  porphyry  column, 
the  heaving  of  her  bosom,  as  she 
drew  her  breath,  could  be  plainly 
seen.  Astorre,  immovable  on  the 
threshold,  contemplated  her;  so  had 
he  seen  her  in  his  dreams. 

The  trembling  Maddellena,  in 
placing  the  book  on  a  kneeling 
cushion  at  the  head  of  the  bed, 
knocked  it  slightly.  Clarice  opened 
her  eyes  ;  Astorre  flew  precipitately. 

But  in  the  walls  of  the  room  a 
mirror  was  fitted,  and  in  it  she  saw 
the  figure  of  the  fugitive. 

"  O,  Astorre,  Astorre !" 

And  there  was  silence. 

On  the  agitated  sea  is  a  bark,  one 
rower  only  is  within  it ;  and  per- 
haps he  is  the  only  one  who  would 
dare  scorn  the  fury  of  that  black  and 
tempestuous  sea. 


"  Omar,"  said  a  man  issuing  from 
the  T  e  >olo  palace. 

"  Monsignore,"  and  with  great 
difficulty  the  bold  mariner  succeed- 
ed in  approaching  the  little  boat  to 
the  marble  steps. 

Astorre  sprung  in,  the  boat  sunk 
in  an  abyss  of  angry  billows,  then 
quickly  rose  on  the  top  of  a  steep 
wave. 

Astorre,  standing  in  the  stern, 
touched  the  rudder  with  his  foot, 
and  causing  the  boat  to  plunge  into 
the  deep  sea,  he  exclaimed  :  "  The 
saints  be  with  us." 

By  the  light  of  the  stars,  that  now 
appeared,  then  disappeared,  like 
meteors,  our  bold  navigators  passed 
the  canals,  sometimes  perilously 
grazing  the  sharp  rocks,  and  some- 
times plunging  into  a  vortex  01  an- 
gry waves.  Near  dawn,  they  reach- 
ed the  land  at  the  mouth  of  the  Po. 
Here  they  threw  away  their  wet 
garments,  and  remained  clad  in  a 
steel  armor.  Buying  and  mounting 
two  horses,  they  were  soon  off  again. 
The  conflict  of  winds  had  ceased  ; 
the  day  dawned  clear  and  beautifuJ. 
In  a  moment  after,  our  travelers  had 
left  the  Venetian  territory. 

Astorre  stopped  his  horse,  a  tear 
wet  his  cheek  ;  he  said  one  word, 
"Addio." 

At  that  instant  a  flood  of  tears 
inundated  the  cheeks  of  a  sweet 
creature — Clarice  was  reading  the 
psalm  and  Astorre's  writing. 
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CHAPTEE  XX. 

Night  unfurled  her  dusky  wings, 
and  brooded  above  the  silent  city; 
the  cathedral  clock,  in  weird,  clang- 
ing tones,  bad  chimed  out  "one, 
two;"  only  the  occasional  sound  of 
hurrying  footsteps  disturbed  the 
profound  stillness. 

.  Ruby  Clare  sat  beside  her  win- 
dow, with  her  dimpled  chin  nestled 
in  her  hand,  and  her  eyes — dark, 
impassioned  and  beautiful — lifted  to 
the  cold,  pale  moon,  swimming  in 
her  own  light.  There  were  tears  in 
those  eyes  now,  and  a  quiver  upon 
her  ripe,  red  lips  which  told  of  an 
under-current  of  emotion  which 
threatened  to  sweep  all  her  pride 
and  self-possession  before  it.  Her 
bright  hair  was  unbound,  and  her 
snowy  negligee  floated  about  her 
graceful  form  in  the  most  bewitch- 
ing folds. 

As  she  sat  thus  immersed  in 
thoughts  evidently  depressing  and 
sad,  a  low  tap  upon  the  door  at- 
tracted her  attention.  Rising  quick- 
ly she  crossed  the  room,  opened  it, 
and  stood  face  to  face  with  Clive 
Maybury. 


"  You  have  come  ?"  she  said,  in  a 
startled,  hurried  voice. 

"  Yes,  I  have  come,"  he  answered, 
hoarsely,  as  he  stepped  across  the 
threshold,  and  closed  and  bolted 
the  door  after  him. 

There  they  stood,  face  to  face— 
the  man  and  the  woman  who  had 
secretly  determined  to  sacrifice 
everything  for  each  other,  and  to 
take  what  the  world  cared  to  give 
them  of  kindness,  and  to  defy  its 
censure. 
"Ruby?" 
"Clive?" 

The  arms  which  so  often  had  out- 
stretched and  clasped  nothing  to 
the  breast,  now  felt  the  beating  of 
their  mad  hearts;  the  souls  which 
had  groped  so  long  through  the 
dark,  and  touched  nothing,  now 
realized  their  dreams  in  the  wealth 
of  unreserved  possession.  They 
felt  that  they  were  standing  on  a 
verge  which  might  crumble  at  a 
moment  when  they  least  expected 
it.  What  lay  beneath,  God  only 
knew;  they  never  questioned.  Ru- 
by had  lost  all  the  cool,  self-posses- 
sion  on  which  she  was  wont  to  pride 
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herself;  passion  had  maddened  her; 
neither  her  ideas  nor  her  acts  were 
logical;  she  had  no  memory,  except 
for  one,  and  of  him  she  had  dream- 
ed for  weeks,  for  months.  And 
Clive  ? — he  felt  it  was  a  consolation 
to  him  that  he  could  shut  out  the 
future  and  live  in  the  present — 
that  it  was  the  pith  of  philosophy 
to  let  by-gones  be  by-gones  and  to- 
comes  take  care  of  themselves,  and 
to  drink  of  the  cup  which  was  pre- 
sented to  his  poor,  weak  lips.  For 
months  he  had  been  a  dreamer;  he 
felt  that  now  he  must  avoid  dreams; 
and,  indeed,  of  what  could  he 
dream?  The  past  was  gone;  and 
the  future  ?  Ah !  well  he  knew  that 
distance  was  always  blue.  One 
thing  he  acknowledged — that  he 
had  struggled  and  fought  against  , 
himself — that  he  had  striven  to 
ove'come  that  shrinking  from  this 
emptiness  of  heart,  when  he  first 
began  to  realize  what  the  emptiness 
really  was.  He  had  done  his  best; 
he  had  shivered  his  weapons  in  a 
hopeless  tilt,  and  now  he  almost 
wished  that  he  had  died  in  the  fight; 
he  asked  himself  over  and  over 
again,  "Am  I  unworthy  as  I  feel 
myself  to  be;  or,  is  this  conscience 
of  mine  the  product  of  a  false  phil- 
osophy? Had  man,  indeed,  the 
nature  of  a  polygamist  ?"  He  could 
not  answer  that;  his  conscience 
convicted  him,  and  the  conviction 
stung  him.  Here  he  stood  with  his 
blood  leaping  hotly  under  the  mag- 
netism of  this  woman's  presence 
and  touch,  just  as  it  had  done  when 
his  passion  for  Ion  was  first  quick- 
ened into  life.  And  he  felt  in  his 
inmost  heart  that  each  woman  read- 
ing his  emotion  would  arrive  at  that 
saddest  of  all  sad  discriminations 
when   feeling   is   set   on  the  right 


hand  and  respect  on  the  left.  But 
reasoning  has  no  legitimate  pro- 
duct to  look  for  in  questions  like 
these.  The  man  only  knew  that  he 
was  unhappy — that  he  was  living 
in  a  dream,  and,  more  than  all,  that 
he  had  not  the  courage  to  gird  him- 
self again  for  a  battle  where  only 
the  chill  moralities  would  stand  at 
his  shoulder,  while  his  own  heart 
and  nature  plotted  against  them. 
And  yet,  perhaps,  were  he  alone 
concerned,  even  a  struggle  like  that 
might  not  be  useless;  but  Kuby — 
could  he  leave  her  to  suffer  what 
he  shrank  from  suffering — she  who 
had  clung  to  him  in  what  she 
thought  the  very  face  of  despair? 
No;  when  the  ship  went  down,  it 
should  carry  them  together.  He 
would  not  swim  for  his  life,  tem- 
poral or  eternal,  and  leave  her  to 
sink.  The  hand  that  she  had  laid 
on  his  shoulder  should  never  be 
shaken  off  by  him  to  grasp  at  the 
air — to  clutch  at  straws.  The  arms 
which  she  stretched  to  him  in  her 
sorrow  and  desolation  should  never 
go  down  empty.  Upon  this  he  was 
resolved.  Of  this  she  felt  assured. 
Tightening  his  clasp  about  her,  he 
walked  with  her  to  the  window, 
and,  sitting  down,  drew  her  upon 
his  knee,  and  kissed  her  again  and 
again. 

"You  left  La  Foret  to-day?"  he 
said,  tremblingly. 

"  Yes,  this  morning,"  she  replied, 
laconically. 

"And  she— Ion?" 

"  Was  as  calm  and  cold  as  a 
statue.  I  do  not  think  she  vouch- 
safed a  single  voluntary  remark 
after  the  day  you  left." 

"  You  think  she  felt,  then — a — 
a — regret  at  my  departure  ?" 

The  man's  arm  shook  with  emo- 
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tion,  as  it  lay  circled  about  Euby's 
delicate  waist. 

"  Kegret  ?  Can  a  stone  feel  ?  Do 
you  still  cling  to  the  thought  that 
she   does   now,   or  ever  has  loved 

you?" 

Ruby's  proud,  beautiful  face  was 
white,  and  stern,  and  passionate,  in 
the  moonlight.  Rising  from  her 
position  on  Mr.  Maybury's  knee, 
she  stood  confronting  him,  with 
haughty  mien,  and  level,  fronting 
eyes. 

"See  here,  Clive  Maybury:  It  is 
not  my  desire  to  tempt  you  to  do 
wrong — far  less  is  it  my  wish  to 
commit  an  error  myself.  My  love 
for  you  is  the  passion  of  my  life ! 
I  would  die  to  make  you  happy !  I 
would  unshrinkingly  sacrifice  my- 
self on  Love's  altar,  for  I  feel  that 
your  kisses  and  caresses  have  made 
me  unalterably  yours.  I  am  wicked, 
because  I  am  too  weak  to  deny  my- 
self the  sunlight  of  your  affection, 
when  God  has  forbidden  me  to 
bask  in  it!  It  is  for  you,  accord- 
ing to  His  decree,  and  the  social 
statutes  of  the  world,  to  brighten 
and  bless  another  life;  it  is  for  me 
to  creep  back  in  the  shadow  and 
die." 

Her  head  drooped  low  on  her 
heaving  breast,  and  her  rich  voice 
faltered.  Suddenly  growing  strong 
again,  she  continued,  hurriedly: 

"This  is  all  that  is  left  for  me 
now.  I  do  not  say  this  in  reproach 
— I  do  not  mean  it  so !  I  want  you 
to  be  happy  and  contented;  I  want 
you  to  find  all  the  joys  in  your 
home  that  you  would  find  if  I  were 
mistress  there.  I  want  you  to  make 
her  happy  too.  O  !  Clive,  it  is  such 
a  frightful  thing  to  be  desolate  and 
wretched,  as  I  am  now ! — to  cry  out 


against  God — to  long  for  convent 
walls  and  gloomy  cells,  and  dark- 
ness, and  despair,  as  I  do ! — because 
I  am  so  wickedly  rebellious — so 
miserably  wretched!  O,  yes,  Clive; 
make  her  happy;  but — God  pity 
me! — pity  my  humanity,  when  I 
plead  do  not  forget  me  !  Your  kiss  as 
and  caresses  were  all  I  had — and 
here  I  will  take  up  my  cross — even 
these  shall  be  mine  no  longer ! — 
but  a  place  in  your  memory  ! — this 
is  all  I  claim;  and  by  the  passion 
and  sweetness  of  our  love  in  the 
past,  you  will  grant  this  much  ?" 

She  was  so  overcome  by  the  in- 
tensity of  her  emotions  that  she 
sank  upon  her  knees  before  him, 
and,  while  the  tears  rained  over 
her  cheeks,  gasped  through  her 
sobs: 

"I  am  wretched — O,  Clive,  so 
wretched!  You  are  all  I  have  in 
the  world ! — all  God  has  ever  given 
me  to  love!  O,  Clive,  Clive,  no 
doubt  Ion's  beautiful  face  and 
haughty  heart  have  conquered  and 
reproached  you !  God  have  mercy 
on  me  if  I  tempted  you  to  make  me 
happy  in  your  love,  and  to  forget 
her !  My  only  explanation  is,  that 
I  loved  you  above  the  world — above 
hope,  home,  heaven — that  your 
smile  was  dearer  to  me  than  the 
memory  of  my  dead  mother's  bless- 
ing !  God  pity  me ! — I  am  so  very 
wretched  !  You  love  Ion — I  know 
it! — you  have  shut  me  out  from  all 
life's  sunshine — but  I  can  still  re- 
member you — in  darkness  and  de- 
spair !  You  bar  me  out  from  your 
affection;  but  O,  Clive,  Clive,  I  kiss 
the  hand  that  smites  me! — smites 
me  to  the  dust  /" 

"  Ruby,  dearest  Ruby,  do  not  talk 
sol    It  breaks  my  heart!     Little 
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girl,  I  do  love  you !  You  are  my 
only  hope  of  happiness  in  this  wide 
and  desolate  world  I" 

The  man  was  overcome;  the  tears 
dripped  over  his  face,  and  his  proud 
lip  quivered,  as  he  drew  the  wretch- 
ed, beautiful,  wicked  girl  close  with- 
in the  clasp  of  his  arms. 

"Aye,  Clive,"  she  murmured 
through  her  sobs,  "  you  say  I  am 
all  in  all  to  you ;  but  Ion — the 
nearer  one — why  the  mention  of 
her  name  is  enough  to  deprive  you 
of  your  self-possession!  Few  wo- 
men, observing  this  as  /^ave  done, 
would  confess  as  much  of  love  !  O, 
Clive,  it  is  such  a  hard,  cold,  cruel, 
passionless  thing  to  humble  so 
proud  a  spirit  as  mine !  If  my  per- 
sistent spirit  has  wearied  you,  tell 
me  so !  Be  more  open,  and  less 
cruel — more  generous,  and  less 
cold !     Have  mercy  on  me  !" 

"  Kuby,  hush  !  Do  not  reproach 
me  now !  Have  I  not  sacrificed 
everything  for  you? — have  I  not 
murdered  my  self-respect,  and  tar- 
nished my  honor  !" 

"Ah!  God,  this  is  too  hard!  I 
scarcely  deserved  it  from  you,  of  all 
others  !  I  did  not  look  to  you  for 
the  scourge !  The  hand  to  take  me 
by  the  throat  should  not  have  been 
your  own !  I  have  not  deserved 
your  respect,  I  know;  and  yet  I  can 
now  understand  the  grim  pathos  of 
the  '  et  tu  Brute.'  Brutus  slew 
Caesar  rather  than  the  dagger  of 
Brutus.  You  are  happier  than  I, 
for  you  hare  never  forfeited  mine!" 

Flinging  aside  the  close,  passion- 
ate clasp  of  his  arms,  Buby  stag- 
gered across  the  room,  unbolted 
and  opened  the  door: 

"Go  I"  she  said,  in  a  hoarse,  hur- 
ried whisper;  "you  have  scornfully 
cast  it  into  my  very  teeth  that  you 


love  me  at  the  '  sacrifice  of  honor 
and  self-respect.'  I  shall  never  tempt 
you  to  do  so  again !  We  who  are 
seared  by  red-hot  irons  are  slow  to 
brave  the  heat;  being  burnt  once 
would  not  make  the  next  affliction 
less  torturous;  it  was  a  hard,  bitter, 
cruel  thing  to  say  to  a  woman  who 
adores  you!  Go,  go! — from  this 
moment  we  are  strangers  !     Go  !" 

"  I  will  not." 

Clive  Maybury  closed  the  door 
again,  and,  stepping  closer  to  Ruby, 
caught  her  hands  in  his  mad  clasp: 

"  I  will  not  leave  you.  I  have 
sacrificed  everything  to  your  love, 
and  your  cold  and  passionless  hand 
shall  not  thus  crush  or  banish  me! 
You  tell  me  to  ^o  home  and  make 
Ion  happy,  and  find  happiness  my- 
self in  the  sanctity  of  domestic  life; 
you  know  full  well  I  never  can — 
that  it  is  too  late  to  even  dream  of 
such  a  thing.  I  will  never  leave 
you  again.  Our  fates  from  this 
hour  are  one !  I  stand  before  the 
world  as  your  only  protector;  I 
glory  in  assuming  all  blame,  all  re- 
sponsibility, all  reproach!  It  was 
no  fault  of  mine  that  this  love  did 
not  long  ago  reach  its  natural  se- 
quence !  Nor  have  I  shrank  from  a 
single  sacrifice." 

"  No,  it  was  not  your  fault,  for 
what  consequence  had  you  to  fear  ? 
How  would  you  have  been  worsted 
had  I,  months  ago,  yielded  to  your 
passion  ?  True,  had  your  wife — the 
incomparable  Ion — known  you  had 
a  '  mistress,'  there  would  have  en- 
sued bittc  r  words,  and  cutting  re- 
proaches; but,  then,  she  would  soon 
have  settled  down  into  the  calm  be- 
lief— the  apathetic  conviction — as 
most  of  wTives  do — that  all  men  are 
polygamists,  and  that  would  have 
been  the  sum  total  of  your  conse- 
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quences.  True,  the  world  might 
call  you  a  'gay  Lothario,'  and  count 
me  as  'another  victim;'  but  the 
gnawing  heart-sorrow,  the  know- 
ledge of  shame  and  disgrace,  the 
bitterness  of  the  conviction  that  I 
was  only  second  in  your  affection — 
that  I  was  the  gratifier  of  your  ani- 
mal passions,  and  not  the  queen  of 
your  heart — the  mistress  of  your 
home — the  bearer  and  keeper  of 
your  good  name  and  your  happi- 
ness, and  the  treasurer  of  your 
honor;  all  this  would  be  mine — to 
feel,  and  remember,  and  suffer,  and 
weep  and  pray  over !  No,  you  did 
not  shrink  from  the  consequences, 
for  you  had  none  from  which  to 
shrink — no,  it  was  I!  Nor  did  you 
shrink  from  the  sacrifice,  for  your 
love  was  not  called  upon  to  make  a 
sacrifice.  You  stood  off  with  lofty 
complaisance,  and  required  of  me 
the  sacrifice,  whose  consequent  sor- 
row would  be  left  with  me  only  /" 

Ruby  wrung  her  hands  loose  from 
his  grasp,  and  folded  them  over  her 
breast,  with  a  stern,  majestic  gran- 
deur that  made  her  look  like  a 
very  queen. 

Clive  said,  in  a  hoarse,  passionate 
way,  as  he  stood  looking  at  her: 

"God  knows  that  I  am  willing  to 
pursue  the  voyage  of  life  with  you 
without  calculating  the  penalties,  or 
counting  the  costs." 
"  You  are  T' 
"lam." 

"  Then  let  me  tell  you  what  these 
costs  and  penalties  are  :  First,  the 
abandonment  of  your  home,  of  your 
wife,  and  finding  in  me  the  fulfill- 
ment of  enjoyment  and  love,  and 
peace  and  rest,  temporal  and  eter- 
nal. Second,  the  cold  criticisms  of 
a  hard,  cruel  world,  which  can  '  see 
no  excuse  for  yielding  to  such  wick- 


ed emotions,'  the  trust  and  respect, 
and  admiration  of  your  friends 
brushed  from  you  with  one  fell 
sweep,  because  you  abandon  her 
whom  you  should  protect.  And, 
third,  after  the  fulfillment  of  your 
enjoyment,  the  intense  surfeiting  of 
your  more  intense  desire  ;  the  cool- 
ness, the  indifference,  the  sense  of 
satiety  and  distrust  which  all  men 
feel  for  women  who  sacrifice  them- 
selves to  them.  These  are  the  costs 
and  penalties.  What  say  you  now?" 
"  That  our  fates  are  one  ;  that  all 
these  costs  and  penalties  are  mine, 
for  the  one  boon  of  your  love." 

"  Remember  what  you  are  saying! 
Pause !  If  our  fates  are  one,  your 
love  must  be  faithful,  tender,  pa- 
tient, persistent— not  the  storm  of 
passion  which,  like  the  whirlwind, 
bends  everything  before  i\  and 
and  when  the  vain  desire  and  im- 
patience have  passed  away,  like  the 
whirlwind  also  to  sweep  by." 

•'  I  still  swear  our  fates  are  one." 
"  Then,  Clive,  on   earth,  in  eter- 
nity, in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  al- 
ways and  forever,  through  joy  and 
sorrow  ;  in  pleasure   and   pain  ;  in 
success  and  disappointment,  because 
true  love  is  unalterable — I  am  un- 
alterably yours." 
fi'Ruby!" 
"Clive!" 

"Do  you  mean  it?" 
"  Aye !  for  O,  Clive,  I  never  un- 
derstood the  height,  the  depth,  the 
breadth  of  love;  I  never  understood 
the  fire  and  eagerness  of  passion  ;  I 
never  understood  the  sweetness  of 
tenderness;  I  never  understood  the 
sublimity  of  self-control  until  I  met 
you,  and  loved  you  with  such  unut- 
terable intensity.  If,  in  taking  this 
step,  I  err,  I  have  the  bliss  of  know- 
ing that  I  err  for  you.     Little  hap- 
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piness  to  snatch  from  the  years  of  a 
future,  barren  but  for  your  affec- 
tion. God  has  forgiven  me.  I 
only  now  trust  you  and  love  you  as 
the  one  Omnipotent  who  holds  the 
salvation  of  my  soul  in  the  hollow 
of  your  hand." 

As  she  sprang  to  Olive  Maybury's 
embrace,  the  moon,  that  had  been 
smiling  upon  the  sleeping  world 
with  her  silvery  light,  suddenly  dis- 
appeared in  the  West,  and  only  the 
cold,  silent,  glittering  stars  lit  the 
gloom  of  night — only  those  stars 
saw  the  passionless  pallor  of  that 
wicked  woman's  face — passiomess 
as  the  lion's  on  the  old  stone  gates 
of  the  halls  of  Vere  de  Vere. 

"'Tis  the  eternal  law, 
That  where  guilt  is,  sorrow  shall  answer 
it" 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

The  gray  twilight  was  over  the 
land,  brown  and  bare  looked  the 
meadows,  and  above  the  distant 
dusky  hills  shone  the  silver  of  the 
crescent  moon,  and  near  her  gleam- 
ed the  evening  star.  The  air  was 
full  of  the  sweet,  pungent,  autumnal 
smell  of  rotting  leaves  and  dying 
fern  ;  the  harvest  fields  had  lost 
their  gold,  and  the  gathered  shocks 
and  sheaves  no  longer  waved  their 
rustling  richness  in  the  wind  ;  the 
forests,  stripped  of  their  gay  and 
verdant  verdure,  stretched  bare  and 
cold  around  La  Foret,  and  the  ci- 
cala sang,  and  frogs  croaked  in  the 
dank,  lush  grasses  of  the  meadow 
canals. 

Ion  threw  back  the  lattice  blind 
of  her  chamber  and  leaned  out  in 
the  dusk.  Her  face  was  pallid  and 
wet  with  tears,  which  glistened 
brightly  in  the  moonshine.    Clench- 


ed tightly  in  her  hand  was  a  slip  of 
paper — a  telegram  which  she  had 
that  very  evening  received  from 
Richard  Zane,  announcing  the  flight 
of  Ruby  Clare  and  Clive  May  bury 
from  Louisville.  It  did  not  say 
whither  they  had  gone,  or  why,  but 
Ion  felt  in  her  inmost  heart  that, 
abandoning  the  world,  and  snapping 
every  tie  which  bound  them  to  their 
domestic  circles,  they  had  sacrificed 
everything  for  each  other's  love. 

Poor  Ion!  it  had  ever  been  her 
fate  to  receive  the  bitterest  blows 
from  the  hands  she  loved  the  best. 
This  was,  perhaps,  a  part  of  the  re- 
tribution that  was  appointed  to  her. 
But  O,  it  was  hard  to  bear  up  under 
such  ;  it  was  hard,  this  hopeless, 
desperate  feeling  which  comes  to  a 
woman  who  finds  her  idol  scoffing 
at  her,  and  holding  to  her  lips  the 
cup  from  which  she  recoils,  at  which 
she  turns  sick  at  the  soul.  She  felt 
as  if  the  current  of  her  life  were 
turned  black  in  a  moment.  She 
looked  to  the  future,  and  an  act  had 
ruined  it,  blasted  it  beyond  the  pow- 
er of  freshening.  And  the  present 
was  only  a  feverish,  wretched  dream, 
under  which  she  winced  and  tossed 
in  the  throes!  O,  why  did  Richard 
Zane  telegraph  her  those  cruel 
words,  when  he  must  have  known 
they  would  deliver  her  up  to  hope- 
less wreck?  She  had  read  them 
over  and  over  ;  she  had  tried  to 
think  that  they  were  insincere  ;  but 
they  faced  her  down  ;  they  rang  in 
her  ears;  they  blackened  everything 
which  she  would  have  had  bright 
and  beautiful.  They  made  her  a 
pauper  at  heart.  Her  life  was  never 
before  so  poor,  so  stinted.  It  was 
never  before  so  empty  and  dark. 
Clivj  might  have  been  unhappy,  she 
thought,  but  had  her  own  life  not 
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been  one  long  denial  ? — had  she  not 
deliberately  given  up  all  in  this 
world,  all  in  the  next,  and  hung  her 
faith  upon  a  dream  ?  Was  it  kind 
to  awaken  her  from  it  ?  She  felt  as 
if  the  last  light  were  out.  She 
grasped,  but  touched  nothing  ;  she 
felt  that  this  was  all  wrong  ;  she 
thought  there  should  be  some  peace 
in  hopelessness,  there  should  be 
some  quiet  even  in  despair.  Clive 
must  have  known  nich  conduct  was 
unworthy  of  him — unworthy  of 
Ruby  Clare.  He  must  have  known 
that  to  have  carried  it  out  was  to 
jeopard  all  that  was  dear  to  his  wife, 
all  that  must  have  been  dear  to  him- 
self. And  yet  he  had  done  itl 
Why?  She  had  never  been  false. 
He  had  never  found  her  unworthy 
of  confidence,  or  narrow  in  her  ideas 
of  where  the  right  and  true  ended, 
and  the  wrong  and  false  began.  She 
had  been  careful  of  his  feelings,  at 
the  expense  of  her  own.  She  had 
watched  over  him,  selfishly,  per- 
haps, but  strenuously,  and  with  one 
dominant  hope — that  of  seeing  him 
happy.  And  it  was  when  she 
thought  of  this  that  she  shrank 
back,  and  winced  and  flinched  be- 
fore the  certainty  that  she  had  fail- 
ed— that  it  remained  for  her  to 
witness  an  unhappiness  which  she 
had  rather  have  died  that  night 
than  see.  How  she  regretted  now 
that  she  did  not  make  Clive  under- 
stand the  depth  and  quality  of  her 
feelings — the  faith,  the  tenderness, 
the  restless  fears  with  which  she 
had  regarded  the  one  last,  sorrow- 
ful hope  of  her  life.  Perhaps  if 
she  had  done  so,  he  would  not  have 
hesitated  to  chase  away  the  ideas 
which  prompted  him  to  a  deed 
which  would  embitter  her  every 
moment,  and  which  beat  her  back 


from  the  only  shrine  to  which  she 
could  then  turn,  which  told  her  that 
she  had  staked  all  on  a  hazard,  and 
lost.  He  had  granted  her  no  mercy. 
He  had  ruined  her  for  an  idea  which 
hi-s  soul  would  one  day  condemn 
and  shrink  from.  She  could  have 
forgiven  him  for  crucifying  her  life 
for  the  final  happiness  of  his  own, 
but  not  for  wasting  it  in  a  cause 
which  was  false,  and  which  would 
only  delude  him  to  a  misery  which 
she  would  never  contemplate.  She 
had  rather  have  followed  him  to  the 
grave ;  she  had  rather  have  taken 
her  last  earthly  look  at  that  dear 
face  which  he  had  made  her  destiny 
— the  face  that  haunted  her  by  day, 
and  which  she  dreamed  of  by  night 
— than  thus  be  forced  to  fold  her 
hands,  and  see  the  inevitable  con- 
sequences which  were  always  linked 
to  such  deeds  ;  and  yet,  even  in 
this  hour,  she  loved  him.  Some- 
how she  could  not,  even  in  her  pain,, 
turn  to  him  in  anything  but  tender- 
ness. And  yet,  O,  he  had  wounded 
her  so  deeply  through  himself;  he 
had  made  her  shudder  so;  he  had 
made  her  so  unhappy.  She  felt  now 
that  he  hated  her.  She  could  not 
think  of  the  evenings  when  they 
had  sat  together,  or  of  the  walks 
they  had  taken  together,  or  that 
one  blessed  night  when,  clasped  in 
his  passionate  embrace,  she  yielded 
up  her  heart  to  him  through  her 
lips;  she  could  not  think  of  that 
dear  face  now  which  was  then  as 
close  to  her  own;  she  could  think 
of  nothing  but  this  one  thing,  that 
he  was  clinging  to  the  thing  that 
was  stabbing  her  like  a  knife. 
Times  had  been  in  her  life  when 
she  had  gone  shabby  and  hungry; 
this  she  would  have  done  for  him* 
and  more,  but  she  could  not  face 
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the  miserable  truth  that  he  had  de- 
serted her.  It  smote  her  down — 
down  to  the  very  dust !  Ah !  if 
Clive  Maybury  could  have  looked 
into  her  heart  of  hearts  that  night, 
he  would  not  have  accused  her  of 
heartlessness;  he  would  never  again 
have  accused  her  of  speaking  coldly, 
or  even  dispassionately.  He  would 
only  have  pitied  her  for  the  wreck 
and  ruin — for  the  blind,  unques- 
tioning love  that  lay  there — for  the 
love  which  turned  to  him,  and 
clung  to  him,  and  would  not  be 
cast  off.  She  had  often  wondered 
that  he  called  her  cold  and  haughty 
— often  wondered  that  his  keen  eyes 
had  not  pierced  the  flimsy  veil  of 
hypocrisy  she  had  drawn  over  her 
emotions — wondered  because  she 
knew  the  pitiful  weakness  of  that 
heart  of  hers — she  who  struggled 
with  it  every  hour.  No,  she  had 
not  confessed  her  affection;  but  she 
felt  that  she  would  never  tell  a  beg- 
gar that  he  was  not  hungry  because 
he  was  mute  and  full  of  a  life-long 
sorrow  which  his  lips  refused  to  ut- 
ter. O,  if  Clive  had  only  been  thus 
generous  and  unquestioning  with 
her!  How  blank  and  bitter  and 
desolate  she  felt!  While  he  was 
with  her,  she  had  asked  for  nothing 
beside;  her  cup  was  full.  It  was 
now,  when  he  was  away — now  when 
she  was  forced  to  realize  that  he 
would  never  return,  that  that  stone 
dropped  into  the  well  of  her  life 
again,  and  showed  her  how  empty 
it  really  was. .  It  showed  her  that, 
without  him,  she  was  nothing;  it 
showed  her  how  she  had  hung  upon 
him;  and  yet,  he  had  called  her 
heartless,  and  acted  as  if  he  believ- 
ed her  so.  He  was  wrong  when  he 
gauged  her  nature  by  the  rules 
which  measure  the  average  affec- 


tions of  woman.  She  had  led  a  pe- 
culiar life,  and  it  had  made  her  pe- 
culiar in  her  ways.  Although  she 
had  so  recklessly  and  restlessly 
thrown  herself  into  the  whirl  of 
fashionable  gaiety  at  the  Springs; 
although  she  iclt  for  a  time,  in  her 
despair,  that  in  this  vortex  she 
could  only  drown  the  mad,  bitter 
cry  of  her  heart,  she  knew  now  how 
wrong  all  this  was;  she  knew  now 
that  she  was  indifferent  to  the  world 
at  large — that  it  affected  her  neither 
one  way  nor  the  other — that  she 
could  forever  shut  her  eyes  upon  it 
without  one  feeling  of  regret — that 
her  love  for  her  husband  was  con- 
centration. She  had  given  him  not 
what  remained  from  others,  but  all 
that  nature  afforded ;  i,t  was  a 
squandering  of  her  whole  being  at 
once.  And  he  had  not  understood 
her  nature,  but  she  understood  it 
only  too  well. 

Oh  !  when  the  current  of  life  sets 
strong  and  strenuous  to  a  shore 
which  may  never  be  reached;  even 
then,  it  is  hard  to  turn  it  aside  into 
bleak  and  aimless  channels !  Yet, 
while  she  suffered,  the  love  and 
passion  of  this  woman's  life  were 
slowly  turning  into  stone;  and,  sit- 
ting thus  desolate  and  alone  far 
into  the  night,  she  unflinchingly 
tortured  herself  by  wandering 
through  the  past,  and  forcing  her- 
self to  realize,  while  she  revived 
pleasures  dead  forever  to  her,  how 
very  cold  and  empty  her  arms  were ! 
Ah !  well,  she  felt  that  the  years 
before  her  were  few,  and  that  they 
would  soon  dwindle  down  to  days; 
and  then  good  old  mother  earth — 
the  tender  mother — would  take  her 
to  hers,  the  most  quiet,  the  most 
unquestioning,  the  truest  of  bo- 
soms— the  bosom  that  never  refuses 
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rest  to  her  children  whatever  may- 
have  been  their  lolly,  their  weak- 
ness, their  evil  behavior.  She  thought 
of  this,  as  she  sat  there  looking  at 
the  quiet  fields — of  this  passionless, 
unswerving,  undenying  mother  of 
us  all.  Poor  Ion,  she  knew  well 
that  trust  in  God  was  the  talisman 
of  happiness;  that  the  foot  slipped 
not  which  was  planted  on  the  rock 
of  confidence  in  Him;  and,  more 
than  this,  she  knew  that  in  His 
good  time  there  would  be  recom- 
pense for  suffering,  yet  she  shrank 
from  His  chastening  rod  !  She  cried 
out  against  him,  because  she  had 
so  long  been  hounded  down  by  dis- 
appointments, sorrow  and  tabula- 
tions. She  did  not  mean  to  ques- 
tion His  wisdom,  or  His  tender 
mercies,  for  His  finger  pointed  the 
ways  of  man;  His  hand  distributed 
all  the  vicissitudes  of  life;  His  rain 
fell  alike  upon  the  just  and  the  un- 
just; His  sunshine  came  to  all;  and 
yet,  now  when  she  saw  how  vice 
won  the  guerdon,  while  virtue  stag- 
gered and  fell  in  the  race,  her  finite 
judgment  was  palsied;  and  for  the 
first  time  she  understood  how  that 
most  solemn  and  colossal,  and  hu- 
man, of  all  uninspired  religions, 
Buddhism,  taught  its  votaries  to 
crouch  at  the  footstool  of  the 
Maker,  and  ask  at  His  merciful 
hand  the  benison  of  extinction.  In 
what  cool  waters  the  tried  but  tri- 
umphant soul  would  hereafter  slake 
its  fever,  she  knew.  But  this  "sharp 
malady  of  life"  was  long  and  bitter 
to  her.  And  still  she  felt  that 
whatever  clouds  were  in  the  sky, 
the  stars  were  overhead,  and  be- 
yond them  the  God  who  pitieth, 
even  as  a  father  pitieth  his  children. 
How  strange  it  is  that  for  some  this 
life  is  only  one   sorry,   intolerable 


battle;  one  despairing  clutch  at  that 
which  comes  so  readily  to  the  hands 
of  others!     Indeed, 

"The  ways  of  the  Maker  are  dark." 

A  few  days  passed  by  in  this 
crushing  desolation  of  spirit  and 
heart,  and  then  the  triumph  of  will 
over  soul  made  Ion  issue  from  the 
solitude  of  her  private  apartment 
the  same  stately,  cold  mistress  of 
La  Foret  that  she  had  ever  seemed. 
The  time  had  come  for  action,  and 
she  was  ready  to  meet  the  contin- 
gency. Summoning  Maum  Nina  to 
her  one  day,  she  ordered  her  to 
pack  her  trunks,  as  it  was  her  in- 
tention to  go  to  New  York  to  visit 
her  mother  through  the  winter. 

"  Is  Massa  Clive  there  ?"  ques- 
tioned Maum  Nina,  with  the  privi- 
leged familiarity  which  her  position 
in  the  family  gave  her. 

"No," replied  Ion,  quietly;  "your 
master  is  in  Europe,  and  will  be 
there  for  some  time  to  come.  Maum 
Nina,  you  can  also  prepare  yourself 
to  accompany  me.  It  is  your  mas- 
ter's desire  that  La  Foret  should  be 
sold,  and  the  "  slaves"  manumitted. 
In  this  you  are  included,  but  I  hope 
it  will  be  your  choice  never  to  leave 
me." 

"  Never—oh  !  Miss  Ion — never !" 
said  Maum  Nina,  sinking  on  her 
knees,  and  kissing  Mrs.  Maybury's 
hands,  while  the  great  tears  rolled 
over  her  face.  "  Don't  set  me  free; 
let  me  always  belong  to  you,  dear, 
kind  mistress  that  you  are!" 

Ion's  lip  quivered  with  emotion 
when  she  was  thus  made  to  realize 
that  in  her  desolation,  her  wretch- 
edness and  despair,  there  was  yet 
one  leal  heart  tender  and  true  to 
her.  Bending  suddenly,  she  press- 
ed her  lips  to  Maum  Nina's  fore- 
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head,  and  when  she  turned  away, 
there  were  tears  on  the  poor  "  slave's" 
face,  not  her  own.  That  kiss  had 
crystalized  the  hearts  of  mistress 
and  maid  into  one,  and  from  that 
hour,  she  who  had  never  unsealed 
her  lips  to  breathe  her  sorrows  into 
mortal  ears  found  peace  and  com- 
fort in  the  sympathy  of  a  servant — 
her  husband's  foster-mother,  and, 
though  that  sympathy  was  never 
avowed,  and  never  solicited,  its  ex- 
istence was  felt;  and  if  that  wan- 
derer ever  found  entrance  again 
into  the  sanctity  of  his  wife's  heart, 
he  owed  it  to  the  influence  of  Maum 
Nina,  who,  however  much  she  loved 
Ion,  yet  felt  her  tenderest  affection 
follow  him  through  the  world,  for, 
when  a  tiny  child,  he  had  drawn 
the  milk  of  life  and  love  from  her 
own  faithful  oli vaster  breast,  and  it 
yet  linked  her  fate  with  the  destiny 
marked  out  for  him  and  his. 

One  fortnight  after  the  flight  of 
Clive  and  Ruby  Clare,  while  Mrs. 
Wilberforce  stood  beneath  the  blaz- 
ing gas  jets,  in  her  regal  drawing- 
rooms,  receiving  her  dear  ten  thou- 
sand friends,  a  servant  bowed  be- 
fore her — a  lady  who  would  not  be 
denied  awaited  her  in  the  reception- 
room.  Excusing  herself  from  her 
guests,  thrown  off  her  guard  by  a 
summons  so  startling  and  so  un- 
usual, she  swept  the  length  of  the 


brilliant  hall,  trailing  her  rich  robes 
after  her,  and  passed  into  the  room 
where  her  uninvited  guest  awaited 
her.  A  lady,  attired  in  black,  rose 
at  her  entrance,  and  stood  veiled 
before  her. 

"  To  whom  am  I  indebted  for  this 
visit?"  said  Mrs.  "Wilberforce,  with 
a  suave  bow,  as  she  closed  the  door 
after  her. 

A  wan  hand  was  raised,  the  black 
veil  was  put  back  from  a  face  which 
was  pallid  as  it  would  be  when  in 
her  shroud,  and  Ion  Maybury  con- 
fronted her  mother. 

There  they  stood,  the  worn  and 
weary  traveler  and  the  queenly 
ruler  of  the  beau  monde — parent 
and  child ! — the  triumphant  and 
the  crushed — the  victor  and  the 
vanquished — the  reveler  and  the 
sufferer — the  relentless  tyrant  and 
the  blighted  victim  ! 

"My  child!"  said  Mrs.  Wilber- 
force, in  a  hoarse,  surprised  whis- 
per. 

"  Mother !  pity  me,  for  I  am  de- 
serted, desolate,"  gasped  Ion  in  re- 
turn, as  she  fell  forward  into  the 
clasp  of  those  out-reaching  arms. 
And  Maum  Nina,  who  had  entered 
the  reception-room  with  her  mis- 
tress, unobserved,  opened  the  door, 
and  slipped  away.  She  felt  it  was 
a  meeting  which  only  God  should 
see. 
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LETTEE  OF  BRUTUS,  THE  PATRIOT  ASSASSIN,  TO  CICERO. 


The  following  letter  from  Brutus 
to  Cicero,  is  a  lesson  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  at  the  present  moment. 
Let  it  be  read  and  committed  to 
memory,  to  inspire  these  degene- 
rate and  cowardly  times  with  some- 
what of  the  patriotism  and  courage 
it  so  nobly  breathes.  Brutus,  who 
led  the  noble  little  band  which  killed 
the  usurper  Csesar  in  his  exile  from 
Rome,  was  the  object  of  the  pro- 
fessed wrath  of  Octavius,  Caesar's 
nephew,  who  succeeded  the  assas- 
sinated tyrant.  Cicero,  still  at  Rome, 
from  motives  of  self-interest  and 
safety,  made  friendship  with  the 
young  Octavius,  and  petitioned  him 
for  the  pardon  of  Brutus.  This  was 
the  occasion  which  called  forth  the 
noble  and  soul-stirring  letter  from 
Brutus : 

BRUTUS   TO   CICERO. 

"  I  have  seen,  by  the  favor  of  At- 
ticus,  that  part  which  concerns  me, 
in  your  letter  to  Octavius.  The  af- 
fection which  you  there  express  for 
my  person,  and  the  pains  which  you 
take  for  my  safety,  are  great ;  but 
they  give  me  no  new  joy.  Your 
kind  offices  are  become  as  habitual 
for  me  to  receive,  as  for  you  to  be- 
stow ;  and  by  your  daily  discourse 
and  actions  in  my  behalf,  I  have 
daily  instances  of  your  generous  re- 
gard for  myself  and  my  reputation. 
However,  all  this  hinders  not  but 
that  the  above-mentioned  article  of 
your  letters  to  Octavius,  pierced  me 


with  as  sensible  a  grief  as  my  soul 
is  capable  of  feeling.  In  thanking 
him  for  his  services  to  the  republic, 
you  have  chosen  a  style  which  shows 
such  lowness  and  submission,  as  do 
but  too  clearly  declare  that  you  have 
still  a  master  ;  and  that  the  old  ty- 
ranny, which  we  thought  destroyed, 
is  revived  in  a  new  tyrant.  What 
shall  I  say  to  you  upon  this  sad 
head?  I  am  covered  with  confur- 
sion  for  your  shameful  condition, 
but  you  have  brought  it  upon  your- 
self ;  and  I  cannot  help  showing  you 
to  yourself  in  this  wretched  circum- 
stance. 

"  You  have  petitioned  Octavius  to 
have  mercy  upon  me,  and  to  save 
my  life.  In  this  you  intend  my 
good,  but  sought  my  misery,  and  a 
lot  worse  than  death,  by  saving  me 
from  it ;  since  there  is  no  kind  of 
death  but  is  more  eligible  to  me 
than  a  life  so  saved.  Be  so  good  as 
to  recollect  a  little  the  terms  of  your 
letter,  and  having  weighed  them  as 
you  ought,  can  you  deny  that  they 
are  conceived  in  the  low  style  of  an 
humble  petition  from  a  slave  to  his 
haughty  lord,  from  a  subject  to  a 
king  ?  You  tell  Octavius  that  you 
have  a  request  to  make  him,  and 
hope  that  he  will  please  to  grant  it ; 
namely,  to  save  those  citizens  who 
are  esteemed  by  men  of  condition, 
and  beloved  by  the  people  of  Rome. 
This  is  your  honorable  request;  but 
what  if  he  should  not  grant  it,  but 
refuse  to  save  us  ?    Can  we  be  saved 
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by  no  other  expedient?  certainly, 
destruction  itself  is  preferable  to 
life  by  his  favor. 

"  I  am  not,  however,  so  despond- 
ing as  to  imagine  that  heaven  is  so 
offended  with  the  Roman  people,  or 
so  bent  upon  th  ir  ruin,  that  you 
should  thus  chose  in  your  prayers, 
to  apply  rather  to  Octavius  than  to 
the  immortal  Gods,  for  the  preser- 
vation, I  do  not  say  of  the  deliver- 
ers of  the  whole  earth,  but  even  for 
the  preservation  of  the  meanest 
Roman  citizen.  This  is  a  high  tone 
to  talk  in,  but  I  have  pleasure  in  it; 
it  becomes  me  to  show  that  I  scorn 
to  pray  to  those  whom  I  scorn  to  fear. 

"  Has  then  Octavius  power  to  save 
us?  and  while  you  thus  own  him 
to  be  a  tyrant,  can  you  yet  own  your- 
self his  friend  ?  And  while  you  are 
mine,  can  you  desire  to  see  me  in 
Rome  and  at  the  mercy  of  a  usurp- 
er ?  And  yet  that  this  would  be  my 
case  you  avow  by  imploring  from  a 
giddy  boy  my  permission  to  return, 
you  have  been  rendering  him  a 
world  of  thanks,  and  making  him 
many  compliments;  pray  how  came 
they  to  be  due  to  him,  if  he  yet 
wants  to  be  petitioned  for  our  lives, 
and  if  our  liberties  depend  upon 
his  sufferance  ?  Are  we  bound  to 
think  it  a  condescension  in  Octa- 
vius that  he  choses  that  these  our 
petitions  should  rather  be  made  to 
him  than  to  Anthony?  And  are 
not  such  low  supplications  the  pro- 
per addresses  to  a  tyrant?  And  yet 
shall  we,  who  boldly  destroyed  one, 
be  ever  brought  basely  to  supplicate 
another  ?  And  can  we  who  are  the 
deliverers  of  the  Commonwealth,  de- 
scend to  ask  what  no  man  ought  to 
have  it  in  his  power  to  give  ? 

"  Consider  the  mournful  effects  of 
that    dread    and    despondency    of 


yours,  in  our  public  struggle,  in 
which,  however,  you  have  too  many 
to  keep  you  in  countenance.  The 
Commonwealth  has  been  lost,  because  it 
was  given  for  lost.  Hence  Caesar  was 
first  inspired  with  the  lust  of  do- 
minion; hence  Mark  Anthony,  not 
terrified  by  the  doom  of  the  tyrant, 
pants  and  hurries  on  to  succeed  him 
in  his  tyranny  ;  and  hence  this  Oc- 
tavius, this  green  usurper,  is  flat- 
tered into  such  a  pitch  of  power, 
that  the  chiefs  of  the  Commonwealth, 
and  saviors  of  their  country,  must 
depend  for  their  breath  upon  his 
pleasure.  Yes,  we  must  owe  our 
lives  to  the  mercy  of  a  minor,  soft- 
ened by  the  prayers  of  aged  sena- 
tors. 

"Alas,  we  are  no  longer  Romans! 
If  we  were,  the  virtuous  spirit  of 
liberty  would  have  been  an  easy 
over-match  for  the  traitorous  at- 
tempts of  the  worst  of  all  men 
grasping  after  tyranny  ;  nor  would 
even  Mark  Anthony,  the  rash  and 
enterprising  Mark  Anthony,  have 
been  so  fond  of  Caesar's  power,  as 
frightened  by  Caesar's  fate. 

"Remember  the  important  cha- 
racter which  you  sustain,  the  great 
post  which  you  have  filled.  You  are 
a  senator  of  Rome,  you  have  been 
consul  of  Rome  ;  you  have  defeated 
conspiracies,  you  have  destroyed 
conspirators.  Is  not  Rome  still  as 
dear  to  you  as  she  was?  Or,  is 
your  courage  and  vigilance  less? 
And  is  not  the  occasion  greater? 
Or,  could  you  supj>ress  great  trait- 
ors, and  yet  tolerate  greater  ?  Re- 
collect what  you  ought  to  do,  by 
what  you  have  done.  "Whence  pro- 
ceeded your  enmity  to  Anthony? 
Was  it  not  that  he  had  an  enmity 
to  liberty,  had  se  zed  violently  on 
the  public,  assumed  the  disposal  of 
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life  and  death  into  his  own  hands, 
and  set  up  for  the  sole  sovereign  of 
all  men  ?  Were  not  these  the  rea- 
sons of  your  enmity  and  your  ad- 
vice to  combat  violence  by  violence, 
to  kill  him  rather  than  submit  to 
him?  All  this  was  well,  but  why 
must  resistance  be  dropped,  when 
there  is  fresh  call  for  resistance? 
Has  your  courage  failed  you  ;  or, 
was  it  not  permitted  to  Anthony  to 
enslave  us,  but  another  may  ?  As 
if  the  nature  of  servitude  were 
changed  by  changing  names  and 
persons.  No,  we  do  not  dispute  the 
qualifications  of  a  master  ;  we  will 
have  no  master. 

"It  is  certain  that  we  might,  un- 
der Anthony,  have  had  large  shares 
with  him  in  the  administration  of 
despotic  power  ;  we  might  have  di- 
vided its  dignities,  and  shone  in  its 
trappings.  He  would  have  received 
us  graciously,  and  met  us  half  way. 
He  knew  that  either  our  concur- 
rence or  acquiescence  would  have 
confirmed  him  monarch  of  Eome  ; 
and  at  what  price  would  he  not  have 
purchased  either  ?  But  all  his  arts, 
all  his  temptations,  all  his  offers 
were  rejected,  liberty  was  our  pur- 
pose, virtue  our  rule.  Our  views 
were  honest  and  universal ;  our 
country  and  the  cause  of  mankind. 

"  With  Octavius  himself  there  is 
still  a  way  open  for  an  accommoda- 
tion, if  we  chose  it.  As  eagar  as  the 
name  of  Caesar  has  made  that  raw 
stickler  for  empire,  to  destroy  those 
who  destroyed  Caesar  ;  yet,  doubt- 
less, he  would  give  us  good  articles, 
to  gain  our  consent  to  that  power 
to  which  he  aspires,  and  to  which  I 
fear  lie  will  arrive  ;  alas !  what  is 
there  to  hinder  him?  While  we 
only  attend  to  the  love  of  life,  and 
the  impulses  of  ambition,  while  we 


can  purchase  posts  and  dignities 
with  the  price  of  liberty,  and  think 
danger  more  dreadful  than  slavery  ; 
what  remains  to  save  us  ? 

"What  was  the  end  of  our  killing 
the  tyrant,  but  to  be  free  from  ty- 
ranny? A  ridiculous  motive,  and 
an  empty  exploit,  if  our  slavery  sur- 
vive him.  Oh !  who  is  it  that  makes 
liberty  his  care  ?  Liberty,  which 
ought  to  be  the  care  of  all  men,  as 
it  is  the  benefit  and  blessing  of  all. 
For  myself,  rather  than  give  it  up,  I 
will  stand  in  its  defence,  ;  I  cannot 
lose,  but  with  my  life,  my  resolution 
to  maintain  in  freedom  my  country, 
which  I  have  set  free.  I  have  des- 
troyed a  veteran  tyrant ;  and  shall 
I  suffer  in  a  raw  youth,  his  heir,  a 
power  to  control  the  Senate,  super- 
cede the  laws,  and  put  chains  on 
Rome  ?  A  power  which  no  person- 
al favors,  nor  even  the  ties  of  blood, 
could  ever  sanctify  to  me  ;  a  power 
which  I  could  not  bear  in  Caasar ; 
nor  if  my  father  had  usurped  it, 
could  I  have  borne  him. 

"  Your  petition  to  Octavius  is  a 
confession  that  we  cannot  enjoy  the 
liberty  of  Rome  without  his  leave  ; 
and  can  you  dream  that  other  citi- 
zens are  free,  where  we  could  not 
live  free?  Besides,  having  made 
your  request,  how  is  it  to  be  fulfill- 
ed? You  beg  him  to  give  us  our 
lives  ;  and  what  if  he  do  ?  Are  we 
therefore  safe  because  we  live  ?  Is 
there  any  safety  without  liberty?  or 
rather,  can  we  poorly  live  having 
lost  it,  ana  with  it  our  honor  and 
glory  ?  Is  there  any  security  in  liv- 
ing at  Rome,  when  Rome  is  no  long- 
er free  ?  That  city,  great  as  it  is, 
having  no  security  of  her  own,  can 
give  me  none.  No,  I  will  owe  mine 
to  my  resolution  and  my  sword  ;  I 
cannot  enjoy  life   at  the   mercy   pf 
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another.  Cae3ir's  death  alone  as- 
certained my  liberty  to  me,  which 
before  was  precarious.  I  smote  him 
to  be  safe.  This  is  a  Roman  spirit, 
and  whithersoever  I  carry  it,  every 
place  will  be  Rome  to  me,  who  am 
Roman  enough  to  prefer  every  evil 
to  chains  and  infamy,  which  to  a 
Roman  are  the  h  ghest  of  all  evils. 
I  thought  that  we  had  been  released 
from  these  mighty  evils,  by  the 
death  of  him  who  brought  them 
upon  us  ;  but  it  seems  that  we  are 
not ;  else  why  a  servile  petition  to 
a  youth,  big  with  the  name  and  the 
ambition  of  Caesar,  for  mercy  to 
those  patriots,  who  generously  re- 
venged their  country  upon  that  ty- 
rant, and  cleared  the  world  of  the 
tyranny?  It  was  not  thus  in  the 
Commonwealths  of  Greece,  where 
the  children  of  tyrants  suffered 
equally  with  their  fathers,  the  pun- 
ishment of  tyranny. 

"  Can  I  then  have  any  appetite  to 
see  Rome,  or  can  Rome  be  said  to 
be  Rome  ?  We  have  slain  our  ty- 
rant, we  have  restored  our  ancient 
liberty  ;  but  they  are  favors  thrown 
away  ;  she  is  made  free  in  ispite  of 
herself  ;  and  though  she  has  seen  a 
great  and  terrible  tyrant  bereft  of 
bis  grandeur  and  his  life,  by  a  few 
of  her  citizens,  yet  basely  despond- 
ing of  her  own  strength,  she  impo- 
tently  dreads  the  name  of  a  dead 
tyrant,  revived  in  the  person  of  a 
stripling. 

"No  more  of  your  petitions  to 
your  young  Caesar  on  my  behalf; 
nor,  if  you  are  wise,  on  your  own. 
You  have  not  many  years  to  live  ; 
do  not  be  showing  that  you  over- 
rate the  short  remains  of  an  honor- 
able life,  by  making  preposterous 
and  dishonorable  court  to  a  boy. 
Take  care  that  by  this  conduct  you 


do  not  eclipse  the  lustre  of  all  your 
glorious  actions  against  Mark  An- 
thony. Do  not  turn  your  glory  into 
reproach,  by  giving  the  malicious  a 
handle  to  say  that  self-love  was  the 
sole  motive  of  your  bitterness  to 
him  ;  and  that,  had  you  not  dread- 
ed him,  you  would  not  have  op- 
posed him.  And  yet  will  they  not 
say  this,  if  they  pee  that  having  de- 
clared war  against  Anthony,  you 
notwithstanding  have  life  and  liber- 
ty at  the  mercy  of  Octavius,  and 
tolerate  in  him  all  the  power  which 
the  other  claimed?  They  will  say 
that  you  are  not  against  having  a 
master,  only  you  would  not  have  An- 
thony for  a  master. 

"I  will  approve  of  your  praises 
given  to  Octavius  for  his  behaviour 
thus  far;  it  is  indeed  praiseworthy; 
provided  his  only  intention  has  been 
to  pull  down  the  tyranny  of  Antho- 
ny, without  establishing  a  tyranny 
of  his  own.  But  if  you  are  of  opi- 
nion that  Octavius  is  in  such  a  situ- 
ation of  power  that  it  is  necessary 
to  approach  him  with  humble  sup- 
plications to  save  our  lives,  and  that 
it  is  convenient  he  should  be  trusted 
with  this  power,  I  can  only  say  that 
you  lift  the  reward  of  his  merits  far 
above  his  merits.  I  thought  that 
all  his  services  were  services  done 
to  the  republic,  but  you  have  con- 
ferred upon  him  that  absolute  and 
imperial  power  which  he  pretended 
to  recover  to  the  republic. 

"  If,  in  your  judgment,  Octavius 
has  earned  such  laurels  and  recom- 
pences  lor  making  war  against  An- 
thony's tyranny,  which  was  only  the 
effects  and  remains  of  Caesar's  ty- 
ranny, to  what  distinctions,  to  what 
rewards  would  you  entitle  thosre  who 
exterminated,  with  Caesar,  the  ty- 
ranny of  Caesar,  for  which  they  felt 
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the  blessings  and  bounty  of  the 
Roman  people  ?  Has  this  never  en- 
tered into  your  thoughts  ?  Behold 
here  how  effectually  the  terror  of 
evils  to  come  extinguishes  in  the 
mind  all  impressions  of  benefits  re- 
ceived !  Csesar  is  dead,  and  will  ne- 
ver return  to  shackle  or  frighten  the 
city  of  Eome  ;  so  he  is  no  more 
thought  of,  nor  are  they  who  deliv- 
ered that  city  from  him.  But  An- 
thony is  still  alive,  and  still  in  arms, 
and  still  terrifies  ;  and  so  Octavius 
is  adored  who  beat  Anthony.  Hence 
it  is  that  Octavius  is  become  of  such 
potent  consequence,  that  from  his 
mouth  the  Roman  people  must  ex- 
pect our  doom,  the  doom  of  their 
deliverers.  And  hence  it  is  too  that 
we  (those  deliverers)  are  of  such 
humble  consequence,  that  he  must 
be  supplicated  to  give  us  our  lives ! 
"I,  as  said,  have  a  soul,  and  I 
have  a  sword  ;  and  am  an  enemy  to 
such  applications  ;  so  great  an  ene- 
my, that  I  detest  those  that  use 
them,  and  am  an  avowed  foe  to  him 
that  expects  them.  I  shall  at  least 
be  far  away  from  the  odious  com- 
pany of  slaves  ;  and  wherever  I  find 
liberty,  there  I  will  find  Rome.  And 
for  you  that  stay  behind,  who,  not 
satiated  with  many  years,  and  many 
honors,  can  behold  liberty  extinct, 
and  virtue,  with  us,  in  exile,  and  yet 
are  not  sick  of  a  wretched  and  pre- 
carious life,  I  heartily  pity  you.  For 
myself,  whose  soul  has  never  ebbed 
from  its  constant  principles,  I  shall 
ever  be  happy  in  the  consciousness 
of  my  virtue  ;  owing  nothing  to  my 
country,  towards  which  I  have  faith- 
fully discharged  my  duty,  I  shall 
possess  my  mind  in  peace,  and  find 
the  reward  of  well-doing  in  the  satis- 
faction of  having  done  it.  What 
greater  pleasure  does  the  world  af- 


ford than  to  despise  the  slippery 
uncertainties  of  life,  and  to  value 
that  only  which  is  valuable,  private 
virtue,  and  public  liberty  ;  that  lib- 
erty which  is  the  blessing,  and 
ought  to  be  the  birth-right  of  all 
mankind  ? 

"  But  still,  I  will  never  sink  with 
those  who  are  already  falling;  I  will 
never  yield  with  those  who  have  a 
mind  to  submit ;  lam  resolved  to  be 
always  firm  and  independent;  I  will 
try  all  expedients  ;  I  will  exert  my 
utmost  prowess  to  banish  servitude 
and  set  my  country  entirely  free.  If 
fortune  favors  me  as  she  ought,  the 
blessing  and  joy  will  be  every  man's; 
but  if  she  fail  me,  and  my  best  en- 
deavors be  thrown  away,  yet  still  I 
will  rejoice  single  ;  and  so  far  be  too 
hard  for  fortune.  What,  in  short, 
can  my  life  be  better  laid  out  in  than 
in  continual  schemes  and  repeated 
efforts  for  the  common  liberty  of  my 
country  ? 

"  As  to  your  part  in  this  crisis,  my 
dear  Cicero,  it  is  my  strongest  ad- 
vice and  request  to  you  not  to  de- 
sert yourself  ;  do  not  distrust  your 
ability,  and  your  ability  will  not 
disappoint  you ;  believe  you  can 
remedy  our  heavy  evils,  and  will  re- 
medy them.  Our  miseries  want  no 
increase  ;  prevent,  therefore,  by 
your  vigilance,  any  new  accession. 
Formerly  in  quality  of  consul,  you 
defeated,  with  great  boldness  and 
warmth  for  liberty,  a  formidable 
conspiracy  against  Rome,  and  saved 
the  Commonwealth  ;  and  what  you 
did  then  against  Cataline,  you  do 
still  against  Anthony.  These  ac- 
tions of  yours  have  raised  your  re- 
putation high,  and  spread  it  far;  but 
it  will  be  all  tarnished  or  lost,  if  you 
do  not  continue  to  show  an  equal 
firmness  upon  as  great  an  occasion ; 
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let  this  render  all  the  parts  of  your 
life  equal,  and  secure  immortality  to 
that  glory  of  yours,  which  ought  to 
be  immortal. 

"  From  those  who,  like  you,  have 
performed  great  actions,  as  great  or 
greater  are  expected  ;  by  showing 
that  they  can  serve  the  public,  they 
make  themselves  its  debtors  ;  and 
it  is  apt  to  exact  strict  payment,  and 
to  use  them  severely,  if  they  do  not 
pay.  But  from  those  who  have  per- 
formed no  such  actions,  we  expect 
none.  This  is  the  difference  be- 
twixt the  lot  of  unknown  talents, 
and  of  those  which  have  been  tried; 
and  the  condition  of  the  latter  is  no 
donbt  the  harder.  Hence  it  is,  that 
though  in  making  head  against  An- 
thony, you  have  gained  no  new  ad- 
miration ;  by  so  doing  you  only  con- 
tinued, like  a  worthy  consular,  the 
known  character  of  a  great  and  able 
consul.  But  if  now  at  last  you  be- 
gin to  truckle  to  one  as  bad  as  he, 
if  you  abate  ever  so  little  in  that 
vigor  of  mind,  and  that  steady  cou- 
rage by  which  you  expelled  him 
from  the  Senate,  and  drove  him  out 
of  Rome,  you  will  never  reap  ano- 
ther harvest  of  glory,  whatever  you 


may  deserve  ;  and  even  your  past 
laurels  will  wither,  and  your  past 
renown  be  forgot. 

"  There  is  nothing  great  or  noble 
in  events  which  are  the  fruit  of  pas- 
sion or  chance.  True  fame  results 
only  from  the  steady  perseverance 
of  reason  in  the  paths  and  pursuits 
of  virtue.  The  care,  therefore,  of 
the  Commonwealth,  and  the  de- 
fence of  her  liberties,  belong  to  you 
above  all  men,  because  you  have 
done  more  than  all  men  for  liberty 
and  the  Commonwealth.  Your  great 
abilities,  your  known  zeal,  your  fa- 
mous actions,  with  the  united  call 
and  expectation  of  all  men,  are  your 
motives  in  this  great  affair  ;  would 
you  have  greater  ? 

"You  are  riot  therefore  to  suppli- 
cate Octavius  for  our  safety  ;  do  a 
braver  thing,  owe  it  to  your  own 
magnanimity.  Rouse  the  Roman 
geuius  within  you ;  and  consider 
that  this  great  and  free  city,  which 
you  more  than  once  saved,  will  al- 
ways be  great  and  free,  provided  her 
people  do  not  want  worthy  chiefs  to 
resist  usurpation,  and  exterminate 
traitors." 
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It  will  be  useless  to  consult  the 
Unabridged  "Webster  for  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  Symbie,  nor  will 
Cornell's  Atlas  supply  any  informa- 
tion concerning  the  location  of  the 
above-named  fountains.  And  yet 
the  latter  have  both  "  a  local  habi- 
tation and  a  name,"  while  the  for- 
mer, albeit  bat  "  an  airy  nothing," 
has  certainly  as  definite  an  exist- 
ence as  many  others  of  its  family, 
and  exerts  an  influence  more  power- 
ful than  many  more  substantial  re- 
alities. Neither  the  one  nor  the 
other,  however,  has  ever  been  in 
print  before,  and  the  only  attain- 
able information  concerning  them 
mu  ,t  be  sought  in  these  pages,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  rescue  from 
the  grave  of  an  obscure,  local  tra- 
dition that  which  has  often  struck 
the  writer  as  being  quite  as  worthy 
of  preservation  as  many  a  more  pre- 
tentious creation  of  a  rich  but  un- 
tutored imagination. 

The  blacks  of  the  South,  like  all 
other  rude  and  uncultivated  races, 
exhibit  a  natural  proneness  to  su- 
perstition, but  their  long  and  inti- 
mate contact  with  a  higher  civiliza- 
tion has  served  to  obscure,  or  en- 
tirely remove  from  it  all  features  of 
a  peculiarly  national  character. 
Wherever  a  strong  and  vivid  imagi- 
nation is  deprived  of  that  field  of 
activity  which  the  knowledge  of 
books  lays  open,  we  find  it  exert- 
ing its  powers  in  mingling  with  the 
natural  objects  of  experience  some 


more  or  less  striking  conceptions  of 
a  spirit-world. 

And  these  conceptions  will  take 
their  form  and  coloring  from  the 
character  of  the  mind  from  which 
they  spring.  Thus  we  should  not 
expect  to  find  the  Laplander's  pan- 
theon peopled  with  the  graceful  and 
teeming  productions  of  Grecian 
mythology,  nor  are  we  surprised 
that  the  Brownies  and  the  Water- 
Kelpie  of  the  Scottish  peasant  fall 
so  far  below  the  beautiful  fairy  and 
the  charming  Undine  of  German 
legendary  lore.  In  accordance  with 
these  facts,  we  observe  that  the  ne- 
gro mind  deals  largely  in  the  gross 
and  common  churchyard  ghost;  in 
the  malevolent  hag,  who  sheds  her 
skin,  like  a  serpent,  and  invades  the 
house  at  midnight  through  the  key- 
hole, unless  the  potent  horse-shoe 
be  nailed  over  the  door,  and  the 
devil,  always  ready  to  "  push  the 
hand"  of  those  who  are  playing 
with  dangerous  implements,  in  or- 
der to  produce  some  serious  or  fatal 
accident.  There  is  an  exception, 
however,  to  this  rule  of  low  concep- 
tions, which  is  met  with  among  the 
negroes  inhabiting  that  portion  of 
South  Carolina  which  lies  between 
the  Santee  and  the  head  waters  of 
Cooper  River,  which  the  following 
tale  will  illustrate : 

These  people  are  the  descendants, 
with  no  perceptible  outside  admix- 
ture, of  the  "slave-cargoes"  which 
were  brought   from   Congo   nearly 
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two  centuries  ago,  and  purchased 
by  the  Huguenot  families  who  set- 
tled in  that  locality  immediately 
after  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes.  They  came  down  with  the 
old  plantations  from  father  to  son, 
and,  in  some  cases,  the  identical 
half-acre  tasks  in  the  fields  have 
been  cultivated  by  the  same  family 
for  several  generations.  They  re- 
tain in  a  remarkable  degree  the 
habits  and  modes  of  thought  which 
their  ancestors  brought  from  the 
Gold  Coast,  and  speaka  patois  which 
is  almost  unintelligible  to  one  not 
brought  up  in  the  midst  of  them. 
This  dialect  is  largely  intermingled 
with  old  French  words  and  phrases, 
although  that  language  has  not 
been  spoken  among  the  whites  for 
a  century  or  more.  And  now  a 
word  about  the  "  Symbie." 

From  the  historic  Eutaw  Springs 
to  the  Cooper,  the  country  is  un- 
derlain by  a  singular  limestone  for- 
mation. The  flatness  of  the  sur- 
face, and  its  nearness  to  the  level  of 
the  sea,  prevent  the  exhibition  of 
those  wonderful  cavernous  pheno- 
mena which  are  so  common  in  most 
other  limestone  regions.  But,  al- 
though there  is  no  external  mani- 
festation of  this  striking  feature, 
there  is  abundant  evidence  that  the 
earth  is  honey-combed  by  a  series 
of  immense  water-filled  caves,  all 
connected  by  subterranean  pas- 
sages, and  teeming  with  fish  of 
large  size,  and  of  every  variety  in- 
cident to  the  fresh-water  courses  of 
this  latitude.  Here  and  there,  at 
varying  intervals,  are  found  small 
springs,  opening  sometimes  in  the 
midst  of  the  pine-tracts,  and  form- 
ing little  basins,  or  fountains,  with 
no  visible  outlet.  These  vary  from 
five  to  twenty  feet  in  depth;  and 


although,  in  some  cases,  but  a  few 
feet  in  diameter,  one  may  see 
through  the  pellucid  water  num- 
bers of  huge  trout,  pike,  mud-fish, 
&c,  with  schools  of  the  smaller  fry, 
rising  and  disappearing  through 
fissures  in  the  rocky  bottom,  appa- 
rently too  small  to  admit  the  pas- 
sage of  more  than  one  at  a  time. 
The  temperature  of  the  water  is 
62  deg.  Far.,  with  no  variation  sum- 
mer or  winter,  and  the  fish  bite 
best  in  freezing  weather,  when  from 
one  to  two  hundred  may  be  caught 
of  an  afternoon,  though  chiefly  of 
the  smaller  kinds. 

These  springs  and  fountains  are 
visited  at  night  by  the  negroes  for 
the  purpose  of  fishing,  but  never 
alone,  for  it  is  in  them  that  the 
Symbie  has  its  dwelling.  Nothing 
can  be  more  vague  than  the  ideas 
which  prevail  concerning  this  water- 
spirit,  which  all  most  religiously 
believe  in.  Hundreds  profess  to 
have  seen  and  heard  the  mysterious 
being,  but  none  can  be  found  who 
even  attempt  to  describe  its  form 
or  appearance,  and  until  the  occur- 
rence of  the  adventure  which  the 
following  narrative  will  relate,  there 
was  no  certainty  as  to  whether  it 
was  male  or  female  sprite,  lovely  or 
hideous  to  the  eye,  malicious,  bene- 
volent, or  indifferent  in  its  disposi- 
tion towards  mankind.  "Whether 
there  existed  a  race  of  Symbies,  or 
only  one  ubiquitous  individual,  no- 
body could  tell;  but,  in  spite  of  all 
this  uncertainty,  there  was  never 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  the 
Symbie  haunted  every  fountain  in 
the  country,  and  there  was  not  a 
child  of  Cush,  male  or  female,  old 
or  young,  from  Eutaw  to  Wadboo 
Bridge,  who  would  venture  to  visit 
these  attractive  localities  at   night 
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to  snare  the  finny  tribe,  unless  sup- 
ported by  that  peculiar  species  of 
courage  which  the  companionship 
of  numbers  begets. 

Now,  it  is  well  known  to  all  who 
are  familiar  with  proverbial  philoso- 
phy (not  that  which  Tupper  rhym- 
ed) that  "  the  more  the  fish,  the 
worse  the  catch,"  and  accordingly 
the  smaller  and  less  populous  of 
these  piscatory  resorts  were  always 
the  greatest  favorites,  and  among 
all  of  them,  none  were  so  popular 
in  their  particular  localities  as 
Moore's  Fountains.  These  "well- 
springs"  appear  at  first  view  to  be 
merely  accidental  holes  sunk  in  the 
pine-woods.  There  is  a  chain  of 
some  eight  or  ten  of  them,  differ- 
ing in  size  from  two  to  twenty  feet 
in  diameter,  and  from  twenty  to 
five  hundred  yards  apart.  So  ab- 
ruptly do  they  open  on  the  surface, 
that  you  may  be  within  a  few  paces 
of  some  of  them  without  being 
aware  of  their  existence.  Between 
the  first  two  passes  the  road,  over  a 
miniature  natural  bridge,  as  may  be 
proven  by  thrusting  down  a  stick 
on  one  side,  and  seeing  it  rise  to 
the  surface  of  the  opposite  pool. 
This  phenomenon  is  observable  also 
at  the  famous  Eutaw  Springs,  where 
there  is  a  tradition  that  an  Indian 
once  dove  into  the  larger,  traversed 
the  subterranean  channel,  and  came 
up  in  the  next  smaller  spring — a 
feat  which  none  but  a  practiced 
pearl-diver  would  care  to  imitate. 
Now,  fix  in  your  mind  these  pecu- 
liarities of  conformation;  imagine 
the  whole  overshadowed  by  the 
sombre  foliage  of  ancestral  pines, 
the  oppressive  silence  broken  only 
by  the  sighing  of  the  breeze,  the 
light  tread  of  the  browsing  deer,  or 
the  squirrel's  saucy  bark,  with  an 


occasional  plash  as  some  hungry 
trout  makes  a  sudden  raid  upon  the 
fry,  and  you  have  an  idea  of  the 
scene  of  our  story. 

One  calm,  bright  afternoon,  "in 
the  leafy  month  of  June,"  Toney 
Green,  a  gentleman  of  the  African 
persuasion,  was  reclining  upon  a 
soft  bench  before  his  cabin  door, 
smoking  his  pipe,  and  meditating 
upon  nothing  in  particular.  The 
full  blaze  of  the  sunshine  bathed 
his  form  in  a  calorific  flood,  which 
would  have  scorched  to  a  cinder 
a  less  oleaginous  cuticle,  but  which 
imparted  to  him  a  sensation  of 
glowing  delight  and  warm  repose. 
It  was  yet  "two  hours  by  sun,"  but 
it  was  Saturday  afternoon,  and  Mrs. 
Green,  having  accomplished  her 
own  labors  for  the  day,  had  assum- 
ed the  hoe  of  her  better  half,  and 
was  diligently  finishing  his  task  in 
the  cotton-field  just  beyond  the 
fence.  Perhaps  it  was  the  sight  of 
her  praiseworthy  activity  in  the 
performance  of  this  labor  of  conju- 
gal love,  or  it  may  have  been  a  na- 
tural restlessness  of  disposition,  but 
Toney  began  to  grow  weary  of  the 
passive  enjoyment  of  his  leisure, 
and  to  set  his  wits  to  work  to  con- 
trive some  scheme  of  profitable 
amusement  for  the  evening.  At 
first  he  thought  of  a  ramble  of 
some  dozen  miles  to  visit  an  adjoin- 
ing plantation,  and  procure  a  sup- 
ply of  his  favorite  contraband  lux- 
ury on  his  way  home.  But  the 
bottle  under  the  door-sill  was  not 
quite  empty,  and  then  the  patrol 
might  be  out.  How  about  a  'coon 
hunt  in  the  neighboring  cypress 
bay?  This  was  a  more  attractive 
idea,  and  he  had  actually  risen  to 
get  his  axe  for  the  purpose  of  cut- 
ting   light-wood    for    the    torches, 
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when  he  remembered  that  whisky 
and  sugar-biscuits  had  an  upward 
tendency,  while  a  corresponding 
depreciation  was  exhibiting  itself 
in  the  value  of  skins  on  the  market. 
Still  the  meat  was  a  consideration, 
and  might  have  induced  a  favorable 
decision,  in  which  event  we  should 
have  lost  forever  this  veracious  nar- 
rative, had  not  Snap  appeared  at 
the  critical  moment  with  a  very  ugly 
limp  in  the  left  fore-leg,  which  ar- 
gued an  incapacity  for  fast  hunting 
for  that  night  at  least. 

"I  gwine  a  fishenin  to  the  Foun- 
tain," remarked  Mr.  Green,  with 
the  air  of  a  man  whose  mind  is  de- 
finitely made  up;  "dat's  de  berry 
ting  I  gwine  to  do!" 

Having  settled  this  point  to  his 
satisfaction,  it  was  necessary  to  go 
around  and  beat  up  some  recruits 
for  the  expedition,  since  Toney 
would  as  soon  have  refused  to  eat 
when  he  was  hungry  as  have  faced 
alone  the  mysterious  perils  of  the 
Symbie's  home.  This  was  easily 
accomplished,  and  when  the  origi- 
nator of  the  plan  had  assigned  to 
each  his  particular  duty,  such  as 
getting  the  torches,  sharpening  the 
strike-irons,  rigging  the  lines,  &c, 
he  found  to  tiis  surprise  that  no- 
thing remained  for  himself  to  do 
but  to  eat  his  supper  and  sleep  over 
the  fire  until  the  moon  should  rise, 
when  the  party  were  to  meet  and 
sally  forth  in  pursuit  of  their  de- 
sign. As  he  expected  to  be  absent 
for  several  hours,  he  deemed  it  un- 
wise to  leave  anything  in  the  house 
which  might  be  of  sufficient  value 
to  tempt  the  cupidity  of  any  unin- 
vited visitor,  and,  as  the  contents 
of  his  bottle  alone  came  under  this 
category,   he  prudently  transferred 


them  to  a  more  capacious  and  per- 
fectly secure  receptacle. 

It  was  about  eleven  o'clock,  p.  m., 
when  the  expedition  started,  and  a 
half-lour's  walk  brought  them  to 
the  scene  of  their  commingled  hopes 
and  fears.  The  fishing  commenced 
at  once,  but  with  little  promise  of 
success.  Hole  after  hole  was  tried, 
but  only  a  few  small  perch  and  cat- 
fish, with  a  solitary  eel,  rewarded 
the  efforts  of  our  midnight  adven- 
turers. 

"  I  'spec  de  Symbie  won't  let  'em 
bite,"'  remarked  Cuffee  Gathers, 
throwing  down  his  cane  in  disgust. 

"  Look  here,  nigger,  let  the  Sym- 
bie 'lone;  wha'  you  got  for  do  wid 
de  Symbie?— eh?" 

This  reply  came  from  a  nervous- 
looking  darkey,  who  had  kept  very 
near  to  Mr.  Gathers  all  the  even- 
ing, and  who  evidently  did  not 
consider  any  allusions  to  this  very 
serious  subject  either  necessary  or 
prudent.  In  fact,  the  introduction 
of  the  topic  was  regarded  b}7  all  as 
untimely,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  and 
p  oduced  a  marked  diminution  in 
the  hilarity  of  the  party,  while  it 
seemed  to  produce  an  equally  in- 
creased degree  of  affection  among 
its  members  for  each  other.  Toney 
Green,  however,  was  the  exception. 
He  had  already  had  quite  enough 
of  spirits  for  one  evening,  and  his 
courage  and  skepticism  had  both 
been  developed  in  an  extraordinary 
degree  by  the  precautions  which  he 
had  taken  against  robbery. 

"Who  dat  talk  'bout  Symbie?" 
exclaimed  Toney  the  Bold;  "you 
fool  nigger  !  ain't  you  know  dere's 
no  sich  a  ting  as  dat?  I  been  here 
a  tousand  time,  an'  I  nebber  see 
him,   an'   none   o'   you  nebber  sea 
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him  neider !     I  tell  you  dere's  no 
sick  a  ting  1" 

A  murmur  of  fearful  astonish- 
ment greeted  this  daring  avowal, 
and  the  whole  party  stood  aghast 
at  the  presumptuous  rashness  of 
the  speaker. 

"Go  on  wid  you  fishenin',  an' 
shut  up  you  fool  jaw,"  said  the 
skeptic,  grandly ;  "  I'se  gwine  to 
sleep,  an'  call  me  when  you's  ready 
to  go !" 

So  saying,  Mr.  Green  stuck  his 
torch  in  the  ground,  took  his  seat 
against  the  trunk  of  a  large  pine, 
and,  leaning  back  his  head  in  an 
easy  attitude,  began  to  perform  an 
original  "Nocturne"  upon  the  nasal 
clarion  ette.  In  this  situation  Toney, 
as  most  other  men  would  have  done 
also,  very  naturally  fell  to  dream- 
ing. He  first  imagined  himself  a 
'coon,  curled  up  in  fancied  security 
among  the  topmost  branches  of  a 
lofty,  vine-clad  cypress.  Far  be- 
neath him,  in  the  misty  light,  he 
could  see  the  eager,  upturned  faces 
of  those  who  had  been  his  friends, 
while  Snap  was  frantically  dancing 
round  the  tree  with  his  sharp  and 
hungry  yelps,  ready  to  emulate  the 
fabled  hounds  of  Actseon  (of  whom, 
however,  the  'coon  had  never 
heard).  Then  came  the  ringing 
stroke  of  the  axe,  every  blow 
producing  a  sickening  vibration 
through  Toney's  frame.  The  huge 
trunk  swayed  and  tottered,  when, 
just  as  it  was  about  to  fall,  "a 
change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  his 
dream,"  and  Toney  was  a  mon- 
strous mud-fish,  lurking  beneath 
the  grassy  margin  of  the  Big 
Fountain.  On  the  bank  stood 
a  tall,  savage-looking  figure,  with 
glaring  red  eyes,  and  teeth  five 
inches  long,   angling  for  the  wary 


fi-sh.      But   Toney  was  not   to  be 
caught  so  easily. 

Bait  after  bait  was  fixed  upon  the 
hook,  and  let  down  before  his  very 
nose,  but  again  and  again  the  terri- 
ble fisherman  drew  up  an  empty 
line.  At  length  he  took  from  his 
capacious  pocket  a  huge  black  bot- 
tle, and,  drawing  the  cork,  secured 
the  hook  by  a  turn  around  its  neck, 
and  then,  with  a  grin  of  satisfac- 
tion, sent  down  the  tempting  snare. 
"Goog — goog — goog!"  the  fragrant 
liquor  jerked  itself  from  its  prison- 
house,  and  mingled  with  the  sur- 
rounding water.  Fish  as  he  was, 
Toney  could  not  stand  this  waste, 
and,  darting  forward,  he  gorged  the 
deceitful  bait;  a  jerk,  a  rap  on  the 
head,  and  a  jeering  voice  exclaimed, 
"Aha  !  Toney,  I've  got  you  now  !" 

The  sleeper  awoke  with  a  start, 
and  found  himself  alone.  His  torch 
had  burnt  out,  and  his  companions 
were  gone  to  a  man.  The  still, 
black  fountain  lay  before  him;  the 
flickering  moon-beams  flung  strange, 
ugly  shadows  out  of  the  pine-tops; 
not  a  sound  was  audible  but  the 
weird  laugh  of  the  barred- owl  from 
the  neighboring  swamp,  and  the 
mournful  complaint  of  the  chuck- 
willows;  but  the  birds  seemed  to 
have  changed  their  notes,  and  were 
calling  significantly  to  each  other, 
"Aha  !  Toney,  I've  got  you  now  !" 

A  stracge  numbness  seized  the 
solitary  man.  He  would  have  given 
the  fattest  "  middling"  of  bacon  to 
rush  from  the  scene  of  his  terror, 
but  his  limbs  refused  to  bear  him. 
His  eyes  were  almost  starting  from 
the  sockets,  he  trembled  in  every 
joint,  and  the  crisp  covering  with 
which  nature  had  protected  his 
scalp  seemed  to  writhe  and  twist  in 
ineffectual  efforts  to  stand  on  end. 
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For  a  full  minute  he  stood  gazing 
vacantly  upon  the  dark  pool  before 
him,  when  a  clear,  distinct,  and 
very  decided  voice  came  up  from 
the  depths  of  the  water,  saying: 

"  Toney  Green,  come  in!" 

Toney  always  declared  that  if  he 

had   been    standing   on    the    drop, 

with  the  rope  around  his  neck,  he 

could    not    have    helped     jumping 

when  he  heard  these  words. 

And  jump  he  did,  foot-foremost, 
right  into  the  yawning  chasm.  This 
particular  fountain  was  not  more 
than  eight  feet  in  depth,  but  he 
kept  going  down  and  down,  until 
he  thought  himself  a  lead,  engaged 
in  making  a  deep-sea  sounding. 

At  length  he  reached  the  bottom, 
and  then  his  marvelous  adventure 
may  properly  be  said  to  have  be- 
gun. As  soon  as  his  feet  struck  the 
ground,  he  found  himself  in  a  spa- 
cious chamber,  stretching  away 
dimly  into  ttie  distance.  It  was  full 
of  water,  indeed,  but  water  clear  as 
crystal  and  light  as  air,  and  he 
moved,  saw,  heard  and  breathed  in 
it  with  as  much  ease  as  though  he 
had  been  born  a  fish.  The  floor 
was  paved  with  round,  glistening 
discs  of  a  very  small  size.  Toney 
had  never  seen  but  one  like  them 
before,  but  he  immediately  recog- 
nized them  as  gold  half-eagles,  and, 
obeying  an.  irresistible  impulse  of 
his  nature,  he  stooped  to  grasp  a 
handful  of  them,  but  they  burst  the 
tips  of  his  fingers  like  red-hot  iron, 
though  his  feet  trod  on  them  with 
perfect  impunity.  Fish  of  the 
choicest  kind  and  most  tempting 
size,  glided  past  and  around  him, 
and  seemed  to  be  ready  cooked,  but 
they  eluded  his  every  effort  ;o  seize 
them,  which  a  keen  sense  of  hunger 
strongly  prompted  him  to  do.     He 


had  not  time  to  observe  any  further 
the  marvels  of  this  sub-aqueous 
apartment,  however,  for  he  heard 
the  same  noise  which  had  invited 
him  in,  saying: 

"  Toney  Green,  come  on  I" 
Although  the  subject  of  this 
command  had  no  doubt  that  he 
was  in  the  very  abode  of  the  dread- 
ed Symbie,  he  had  so  far  seen  no- 
thing calculated  to  excite  his  terror, 
and  so  advanced  with  greater  as- 
surance towards  a  narrow  opening 
in  the  rocky  walls  which  lay  before 
him.  This  passage  was  winding, 
and  of  considerable  length,  and  led 
into  a  second  chamber,  much  larger 
than  the  first.  The  floor  here  was 
paved  in  the  same  manner  as  that 
of  the  other,  except  that  the  pieces 
were  four  times  as  large.  The  walls 
were  of  clear  blue  limestone,  and 
there  were  four  large  windows  at 
regular  intervals,  filled  with  beauti- 
ful colored  glass,  set  in  frames  of 
burnished  silver.  Toney  looked  up 
towards  the  roof,  but  above  him 
everything  was  involved  in  a  daz- 
zling lustre  which  prevented  his 
distinguishing  any  objects.  Strains 
of  the  sweetest  music  floated  down 
from  this  realm  of  brightness,  and, 
as  the  entrancing  notes  of  the  fid- 
dle, the  triangle,  the  bones,  the 
sticks  and  the  tambourine,  ravished 
his  ears  with  their  blended  melo- 
dies, Toney  thought  that  in  this 
happy  region  Christmas  must  last 
all  the  year  round.  Still  he  saw  no 
signs  of  any  living  creature  save 
the  fish  which  swarmed  around  him, 
and  which  here  seemed  to  exist  in 
their  natural  condition. 

He  was  listening  in  rapt  atten- 
tion to  the  delicious  music  from  the 
unseen  orchestra,  when  the  window 
nearest  to  him  was  slowly  raised, 
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as  if  inviting  him  to  approach  and 
look  through  it.  Curiosity  is  the 
most  powerful  of  all  emotions.  The 
wild-duck  sees  the  decoy-clog  on  the 
shore,  and,  in  its  anxiety  to  dis- 
cover the  cause  of  his  singular  gam- 
bolings,  is  brought  within  range  of 
the  deadly  voHey;  the  little  bird 
sees  the  open  mouth  and  gaping 
throat  of  the  snake  which  is  trying 
to  charm  it,  and,  overcome  by  an 
irresistible  desire  to  know  what  the 
inside  of  the  curious  reptile  looks 
like,  nutters  right  into  its  greedy 
jaws.  And  Toney  Green  at  once 
forgot  the  music,  and  the  gold 
double-eagles,  and  even  the  mys- 
terious Symbie  itse]f,  in  his  over- 
powering wish  to  know  what  lay  be- 
yond that  open  window,  so  he  cau- 
tiously approached,  and  looked  out. 
What  a  charming  prospect  was  that 
which  met  his  wondering  and  ad- 
miring gaze !  Vast  fields  of  corn 
and  cotton  stretched  away  into  the 
remote  distance,  the  green  stalks  of 
the  former  towering  up  like  trees, 
with  golden  ears  as  large  and  as 
long  as  a  man's  body,  while  the 
broad  rows  of  the  latter  glittered 
in  the  sunlight,  like  drifts  of  newly- 
fallen  snow.  Not  a  weed  nor  a 
blade  of  grass  was  visible  amid  all 
this  luxuriant  vegetation,  for  the 
ground  was  covered  with  myriads 
of  little  grasshoppers,  which  gnaw- 
ed off  the  noxious  growth  as  fast  as 
it  appeared,  without  ever  touching 
the  leaves  of  the  crop,  and  render- 
ing the  plow  and  hoe  entirely  un- 
necessary. In  one  place  the  har- 
vest had  begun,  and  Toney  was  lost 
in  ecstacy  on  beholding  groups  of 
men  and  women  sitting  in  listless 
ease,  drinking  persimmon  beer  from 
immense  calabashes,  and  demolish- 


ing whole  stick-baskets,  full  of  sugar- 
biscuits,  while  the  huge  ears  of  corn 
were  tumbling  of  their  own  accord 
into  the  wagons,  and  a  gentle  breeze 
was  blowing  the  unpicked  cotton 
into  the  streets  which  had  spread 
themselves  to  receive  it.  The  de- 
lighted spectator  of  these  marvels 
was  about  to  cast  himself  incon- 
tinently out  of  the  window  to  join, 
for  weal  or  woe,  this  happy  band 
of  laborers  (?)  when  the  window 
came  down  with  a  slam,  and  the 
opposite  casement  rose,  to  the  tune 
of  Monny-musk.  Stifling  his  bittar 
disappointment,  the  hero  of  the 
fountains  crossed  over  to  see  what 
new  prospects  of  wonder  were  now 
to  be  displayed,  and  the  sight  was 
an  ample  repayment  for  the  rebuff. 

This  window  opened  on  a  large 
apartment  which  Toney  at  once 
conceived  to  be  the  .Symbie's  barn 
and  smoke-house.  Vast  heaps  of 
corn  were  piled  away  in  the  cor- 
ners, all  shucked  and  shelled,  ready 
for  the  mill.  Piles  of  pumpkins, 
each  as  large  as  a  house,  were  here 
stored  away  for- the  winter's  supply. 
Potatoes  of  enormous  magnitude 
covered  the  floor,  sound  and  sweet, 
without  the  tedious  labors  of  the 
bank  and  cellar.  From  the  roof, 
suspended  by  golden  chains,  were 
sides  of  bacon  as  large  as  waggon- 
wheels,  while  the  fattest  of  trussed 
possums,  each  as  big  as  a  horse, 
depended  from  silver  hooks  along 
the  wall.  The  same  evil  counsellor 
who  had  caused  him  to  burn  his 
fingers  in  the  vestibule  of  this 
abode  of  *joy  and  plenty,  now  whis- 
pered in  his  ear: 

"  There's  nobody  near,  Toney  !" 
But    the   sash    came   down   again, 
just  grazing  his  knuckles  as  he  drew 
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mem  hastily  back  from  the  sill,  and 
he  turned  towards  the  third  win- 
dow, which  lay  invitingly  open. 

As  Toney  looked  into  the  scene 
which  was  here  revealed  to  him,  he 
felt  that  if  he  could  stay  one  week 
in  that  glorious  place,  and  master 
all  its  inestimable  secrets,  he  should 
be  a  made  man  for  life.  On  one 
side  were  set  the  most  ingenious 
and  infallible  snares  and  traps,  to- 
wards which  whole  armies  of  'coons 
and  'possums  were  filing  from  the 
swamps  and  bays,  nor  did  our  hero 
regard  it  as  a  very  serious  objection 
to  the  method  employed  for  their 
capture,  that  an  occasional  fat 
porker  had  fallen  a  victim  to  its 
gluttonous  propensities.  "  Accidents 
will  happen,"  he  muttered,  "  an' 
dat's  a  bad  wind  don't  blow  nobody 
no  good!"  There  were  pens,  too, 
into  which  the  wild  turkeys  were 
swarmiug,  as  if  drawn  by  some  po- 
tent spell,  and  trampling  down  a 
number  of  unfortunate  barn-door 
fowls,  which,  like  the  afore-men- 
tioned pigs,  appeared  to  have  met 
with  an  "accident."  On  the  other 
side  were  fixed  in  the  transparent 
water,  skillfully  contrived,  weirs 
and  fishing-baskets,  in  which  multi- 
tudes of  shad  and  enormous  stur- 
geon were  vainly  struggling  to  es- 
cape, while  vast  numbers  of  lines 
were  set  along  the  bank,  each  hook 
being  covered  with  that  bait  which 
would  prove  a  killing  lure  to  some 
particular  species  of  fish.  Clouds 
of  bream  and  perch,  schools  of 
maw-mouth  and  goggle-eye,  dozens 
of  mud-fish,  red-horse  and  trout, 
with  cat-fish  innumerable,  were 
crowding  around  their  respective 
centres  of  attraction,  jostling  and 
contending  with  each  other  for  the 


privilege  of  gorging  the  coveted 
bonne-bouche. 

Toney  was  almost  wild  with  ad- 
miration and  eager  excitement,  as 
he  strained  his  eyes  in  the  effort  to 
discover  these  various  secrets  of 
success.  Here  was  a  philosopher's 
stone,  the  possession  of  which 
would  make  him  the  happiest  of  all 
the  favored  sons  of  Fortune*,  and 
the  object  of  the  envy  and  respect 
of  the  whole  country.  His  hopes 
were  encouraged,  too,  by  the  fact 
that  this  window  did  not  close  like 
the  others;  he  had  found  it  open, 
and  it  seemed  disposed  to  continue 
permanently  so.  The  conviction 
flashed  across  Toney's  mind  that 
this  was  the  great  boon  which  his 
kind,  though  invisible  friend,  the 
Symbie,  had  reserved  for  him.  He 
would  just  take  a  look  out  of  the 
fourth  and  last  window,  to  finish 
the  show,  and  then  return  and 
study  out  these  invaluable  myste- 
ries at  his  leisure.  Accordingly  he 
thrust  his  hands  into  his  pociiets 
with  an  air  of  confident  self-appre- 
ciation, and  sauntered  across  to  the 
opening  in  the  opposite  wall.  He 
reached  it,  and  was  in  the  very  act 
of  looking  out,  when  a  strong  hand 
seized  him  by  the  nape  of  the  neck, 
and  another  by  the  fullest  portion 
of  his  trousers,  and  out  of  the  win- 
dow went  Toney  Green,  "  like  shot 
out  of  a  shovel !"  He  found  him- 
self landed  high  and  dry  upon  the 
edge  of  the  Big  Fountain. 

The  morning  sun  was  shining 
high  in  the  heavens,  and  Toney 
rose  from  the  <.  round  with  a  bewil- 
dered notion  of  his  whereabouts, 
and  a  vague  idea  that  he  should 
never  reach  home,  since  there  was 
not  room  enough  between  any  two 


[Sept., 

of  the  pine  trees  to  admit  the  pas-  "  An'  what  de  Symbie  look  like, 

sage   of    his   head.      Just   then   he  eh  ?"  asked  one  of  his  gaping  audi- 

heard  voices,  and  the  next  moment  tors. 

he  was  in  the  presence  of  the  fish-  "  I  tell  you  last  night  dere  was 

ing  party  of   the  preceding  night,  no  sich  a  ting,"  replied  Green,  "  an' 

who   had   sallied   out   en  masse  to  now  I  been  all  trough  he  house  an' 

search  for  their  missing  friend.     In  he   barn-yard,   an'  nebber  see  him 

reply  to  their  eager  inquiries,  To-  none  'tall." 

ney  related  to   them    substantially  "Yah!  ha!"   remarked   Mr.    Ga- 

the   adventures   narrated   in   these  thers,   smiling  very  audibly.     "  Dat 

pages,  with  many  asseverations  of  nijger  been  drunk,    an   he   fab    in 

their  truth.  de  water!     Dat' s  all  1    Yah!  ha!" 


"OUTWARD  SHOWS  BE  LEAST  THEMSELVES." 

[by  fanny  downing.] 

You  deem  me  like  a  butterfly, 

That  idly  flits  from  bud  to  flower; 

A  fragile  creati.re,  wild  and  weak, 

Whose  only  object  is  to  seek 

The  pleasure  of  the  passing  hour. 

You  think,  forsooth,  because  I  laugh, 

And  gaily  talk,  and  lightly  sing, 
That  in  my  vain  and  shallow  heart 
Remembrance  never  finds  a  part, 

Nor  sorrow  plants  a  single  sting. 

With  man's  grand  logic,  you  declare, 

"That as  the  acts  the  thoughts  reveal, 
Since  smiles  are  frequent  on  the  face, 
And  on  her  cheeks  no  tears  we  trace, 
It  follows  that  she  does  not  feel  !" 

Not  feel !    Alas  !  I  feel  too  much, 

But  in  my  woman's  heart  is  found 
A  stern  resolve,  an  iro  i  will, 
Which  bids  each  quivering  nerve  be  still, 
And  tramples  suffering  to  the  ground  I 

The  Aspic  on  my  bosom  hid, 

My  very  life-blood  fiercely  sips, 
But  I,  like  Egypt's  queen  of  old, 
Pride's  Tyrian  purple  round  me  fold, 
And  die  with  smiles  upon  my  lips  ! 
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Plymouth  Rock  and  James  River 
« — the  landing  of  the  Puritans  in 
1623,  and  that  Dutch  ship  that 
sailed  np  the  James  River  with  a 
load  of  African  negroes — are  the 
two  great  salient  facts  that  under- 
lie our  history,  and  constitute  the 
primal  foundations  from  which 
emerged  the  Revolution  of  1776, 
and  the  latal  misconceptions,  with 
all  their  bloody  and  horrible  conse- 
quences, of  1860. 

The  Puritans  of  England  were 
wondeiful  men,  and  they  did  a  work 
f  r  Ed  gland,  and,  indeed,  for  their 
race,  more  wide-spread  and  en- 
during than  any  other  of  their 
times.  For  centuries,  England  had 
been  receiving  the  best  elements  of 
Cont  nen'al  Europe.  The  Lollards, 
Flemings,  Huguenots,  &c,  danger- 
ous to  the  tyrants  of  the  Continent, 
found  shelter  and  sympathy  in  the 
British  Islands.  They  carried  with 
them  their  mechanical  intelligence 
and  commercial  skill,  as  well  as 
their  advanced  ideas  of  liberty  and 
religion;  and,  as  the  material  and 
moral  are  always  inseparable,  they 
added  immensely  to  the  welfare  of 
the  English  people.  The  pro- 
tracted Wars  of  the  Roses,  in  which 
the  old  Norman  aristocracy  nearly 
destroyed  itself,  also  favored  that 
development  of  the  commons  or 
middle  class  which  could  no  longer 
be  h  Id  in  check  by  feudalism,  and, 
gaining  immensely  under  Elizabeth, 
it  finally  emerged  into  open  lesist- 


ance  agaihst  the  despotism  of 
Charles  I.  The  dogma  of  the  "  di- 
vine right  oi  kings,"  which  had 
been  set  up  to  neutralize  the  claims 
of  the  Papacy,  had  become  more 
dangerous  to  liberty  on  the  Conti- 
nent than  the  latter,  for  the  Church, 
in  all  ages,  had  given  a  certain 
protection  to  the  people  against 
their  tyrants,  but  the  Protes'ant 
princes  that  wared  on  the  Church 
became  absolutely  irresponsible 
under  their  favorite  dogma  of  "  di- 
vine right"  to  govern  wrong.  Re- 
ligion was  in  those  times  a  pro- 
found sentiment,  and  opposition  to 
the  despotism  of  the  Stuarts  as- 
sumed a  religious  aspect.  The  Pu- 
ritans were  those  who  sought  to 
teach  and  practice  a  pure  Christi- 
anity, but,  unknown  to  themselves 
they  became  republicans. 

Probably  Charles  I.  was,  in  truth, 
less  of  a  tyrant  than  his  immediate 
predecessor,  but  the  English  mind 
had  made  great  advance  under  the 
stimulus  of  the  new  elements  added 
to  English  society,  and,  moreover, 
the  time  had  come  when  a  broader 
basis  of  government  was  natural, 
and,  indeed,  necessary,  to  the  de- 
velopment of  English  power.  Thus, 
not  only  Hampden,  Cromwell,  and 
others  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the 
times,  but  Fairfax,  Essex,  Strafford 
himself,  and  many  of  the  old  no- 
bility were  desirous  to  enlarge  the 
basis  of  government,  and  lay  down 
broader  and   stronger  foundations 
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for  English  freedom.  Of  course, 
they  had  none  of  our  notions  of 
freedom,  indeed,  have  not  now,  and 
Democracy,  in  the  American  sense, 
seems  as  impossible  to  the  English 
of  John  Bright  as  it  was  to  that  of 
Oliver  Cromwell.  All  their  notions, 
in  some  way,  sprung  from  the  "  di- 
vine right  of  kings,"  or,  at  least, 
from  some  indefinite  notion  of  the 
divine  right  of  governmeDt  which 
conferred  privileges  on  the  people, 
and  these  privileges  they  were  ready 
to  fight  for.  The  grand  American 
doctrine  of  1776,  the  natural  right 
of  liberty,  save  as  it  was  always 
wrapped  up  in  the  sublime  Chris- 
tian sentiment,  to  "  do  unto  others 
as  we  would  have  them  do  unto 
us,"  or,  in  other  words,  admit  the 
rights  in  others  that  we  claim  for 
ourselves,  was  an  unknown  concep- 
tion to  the  European  mind,  and  the 
great  movement  in  England  that 
overthrew  the  Stuarts  and  set  up 
the  Commonwealth,  was  not  to  libe- 
rate the  English  people,  but  simply 
to  include  the  bourgeoise,  or  mid- 
dle class,  in  the  ranks  of  freemen. 
England  had,  in  fact,  outgrown 
feudalism,  or  the  rule  of  the  Nor- 
man aristocracy,  but  the  latter  re- 
sisted, almost  at  the  expense  of  its 
existence.  They  were  overthrown; 
the  middle  class  set  up  the  Com- 
monwealth ;  the  Stuarts  were  restor- 
ed, again  expelled,  and,  jfter  a  cen- 
tury of  conflict,  what  was  left  of 
feudalism  harmonized  with  the 
shopocracy  in  the  so-called  Eevo- 
lution  of  1688,  and  established  the 
present  oligarchy,  composed  of  land 
and  money,  the  remnants  of  feu- 
dalism, with  the  commercial  inter- 
est, and  which  has  exhibited  a  vi- 
tality, wisdom,  liberality  and  capa- 
city for  progress,  that  has  rendered 


England   the    mightiest    power   of 
modern  times. 

It  is  believed  that  this  oligarchy 
is  now  on  the  wane,  that  England  has 
outgrown  it,  that  the  English  peo- 
ple are  vastly  greater  than  the  gov- 
ernment, and  the  time  is  at  hand 
when  a  new  system  is  needed;  in  a 
word,  that  Britishism,  that  strange 
compound  of  feudalism  and  com- 
merce, which  has  developed  such 
mighty  power,  and  so  widely  influ- 
enced our  modern  civilization,  is 
about  to  close  its  career,  and  Eng- 
land is  rapidly  destined  to  undergo 
another  revolution.  The  Puritans 
of  England  are  the  authors  of  Brit- 
ishism, and  Cromwell  the  embodi- 
ment of  that  vast  shopocracy,  or 
so-called  commons,  which,  strug- 
gling to  destroy  feudalism,  finally 
harmonized  with  it,  and  together 
they  formed  the  modern  British 
system. 

All  men  are  created  equal,  have 
the  same  nature  and  the  same 
wants,  and,  therefore,  it  follows 
that  that  nation,  or  people,  who 
practice  this  most;  or,  in  other 
words,  where  there  is  the  greatest 
number  of  freemen,  will,  other 
things  equal,  be  the  most  prosper- 
ous and  powerful.  And  when  we 
compare  modern  England  with  the 
rival  and  cotemporary  powers,  and 
contemplate  her  broader  basis  in 
these  respects,  we  recognize  at  once 
the  causes  of  her  greater  power 
and  wider  prosperity.  And  when 
we  contemplate  the  results  of  Eng- 
lish prosperity,  the  vast  colonies, 
states  and  nations  that  have  sprung 
from  her  loins,  the  spread  of  Chris- 
tianity, her  beneficent  legislation, 
and  enlightened  and  humane  judi- 
cial decisions,  all  thoughtful  men 
must    acknowledge    that    she    has 
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vastly  benefited  mankind,  and  with 
all  the  Jesuitism,  hypocricies,  cant 
and  fraud  of  Britishism,  the  world 
has  been  vastly  benefited  by  the  la- 
bors  and   sacrifices   of  those  cast- 
iron  Puritans  who  created  modern 
England,  and  alone  rendered  Brit- 
ishism  possible.     The   Puritans  of 
England     were     naturally    divided 
into  two  classes — those  whose  domi- 
nant sentiment  was  to  purify  reli- 
gion, and   those  who  were  impelled 
to  fight  for  liberty,  and,  during  the 
long  contest,  many  of  both  classes 
got  discouraged,  and  sought  shelter 
in    America,    though   it   is    certain 
that  the  former  class  predominated 
in  the  settlement  of  New  England. 
They   were   all,    at   all   events,    the 
early      emigrants — the      Plymouth 
Bock  people,  thoroughly  disaffected 
to    both    Church    and    State,    and 
though  displaying  all  the  earnest- 
ness and  sternness  of  the  English 
Puritans,     religious     bigotry     cer- 
tainly took  deeper   hold   on    them 
than  it  did  on  those  who  remained 
in    England.       Coming   to   a    new 
world,    in  the   midst   of  boundless 
solitudes,  with  no  longer  the  pres- 
sure of  persecution   on  them,    one 
would  think  they  would  have  been 
softened  by  their  surroundings,  and 
new     ideas    would     be     developed 
among  them;  but,  instead  of  this, 
the  channel  of  tneir  ideas  seems  to 
have  narrowed,  and  their  bigotries 
intensified.     Even  in  their  political 
sentiments,   they  were  incapable  of 
advance  over  the  mental  habits  of 
the  Old  World.    True,  they  slightly 
modified  the  old  doctrine  of    "di- 
vine right;"  that  is,  they  no  longer 
traced  all  original  rights  to  kings, 
but  they  claimed  it  for  the  elders, 
or  the  thing  they  called  a  govern- 
ment, and  their  fundamental  maxim, 


that    taxation    and    representation 
should  be  identical,  suffered  no  mo- 
dification whatever — indeed,  is  still 
the  dominant  political  morality  of 
New  England.     In   truth,  save  the 
change  in  religious  sentiment  from 
a  bitter  and  unrelenting  orthodoxy 
to  a  transcendental   Unitarianism, 
that  borders  closely  on  "infidelity/' 
the  New  England  mind  can  scarcely 
be  said   to  have  made  any  progress 
since  the  landing  at  Plymouth  Rock 
in    the  seventeenth  century.     Brit- 
ishism, that  compound  of  feudalism 
and  shopocracy,  that  finally  emerg- 
ed from    a   century   of    conflict   in 
England  in    1688,    and   which   has 
exhibited  so  much  vigor  and  wide- 
spread   influence    on    our    modern 
civilization,  regards  government  as 
a  good,  an   instrument   of    benefi- 
cence,  and  so  it  is,  or  rather,   we 
should  say,  an  instrument  of  evil  to 
the  many  which  it  plunders  for  the 
benefit  of  the  few.     It  is  rendered 
very  available  for  this  purpose  in 
England,  and  the  landed  aristocracy 
and  the  commercial  interests  of  that 
country  are  never  disturbed  in  the 
least  by  the  extension  of   suffrage 
at  various  times,   for  property,  in- 
stead of  population,  being  alone  re- 
presented, of  course,   the  wider  the 
suffrage   the  greater  the  power  of 
the  oligarchy.     Thus,  ever  since  the 
so-called  revolution  of  1688,  the  few 
have   grown    rich,    and    the   many 
more  pauperized  than  ever  before, 
and  had  they  not  acquired  India, 
and  founded  vast  colonies  in  almost 
every  part  of  the  earth,  Britishism 
would  ere  this  have  collapsed  into 
ruin.     The  New  England  mind,  in 
matters  of  government,  can  scarce 
be  said  to  have    advanced  beyond 
that  of  old  England,  but  the  New 
World,  the  vast  field  for  enterprise 
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and  development,  has  called  into 
action  an  energy  and  activity  that 
in  practice  places  them  vastly  in 
advance  of  Europe.  They  left  Eng- 
land, disaffected  both  to  Church 
and  State,  but  the  settlement  of 
1688  was  as  satisfactory  to  the 
Puritans  of  New  England  as  it  was 
to  their  party  in  the  Old  "World. 
True,  there  was  no  feudal  element 
here  but  Britishism — the  govern- 
ment as  a  good,  a  thing  to  benefit 
them — in  some  mystical  way  of 
divine  origin,  and  with  ps»wer  to 
grant  privileges,  and,  above  all,  the 
maxim  of  taxation  and  representa- 
tion was  the  New  England  as  well 
as  the  old  England  idea  of  govern- 
ment, and  though  they  were  earnest 
in  casting  off  the  English  dominion 
in  1776,  they  never  dreamed  for  a 
moment  of  a  new  system  of  gov- 
ernment. As  soon,  therefore,  as 
independence  was  won,  New  Eng- 
land sought  to  establish  her  ideas 
of  consolidation,  the  States  being 
mere  provinces,  and-  the  national 
government  supreme,  to  be  wielded 
by  New  England  for  her  especial 
benefit.  She  failed  in  securing  the 
system  she  desired,  but  scarcely 
haa  the  new  government  gone  into 
operation  before  she  began  to  con- 
strue it  to  suit  herself,  and,  getting 
possession  of  it  for  twelve  years, 
was  so  successful  that  nothing  short 
of  the  great  civil  revolution  of  1800 
saved  the  country  fr^m  civil  war, 
and  the  government  itself  from  de- 
struction. Nevertheless,  though 
the  Democratic  idea  of  government 
was  restored  under  Jefferson,  and 
the  American  system  in  the  ascen- 
dant for  sixty  years,  New  England 
haa  not  only  been  disaffected  all 
this  time,  and  deadly  hostile  to  that 
system,  but  her  wonderful  energy, 


activity  and  audacity  have  enabled 
her  to  place  the  other  States  under 
contribution,  and  rob  their  people 
of  countless  millions  in  the  form  of 
special  legislation.  Starting  with 
the  notion  that  government  is  a 
good,  a  thing  to  benefit  them,  she 
first  demanded  protection  for  her 
commerce,  then  for  manufactures, 
fishing  bounties,  &c. ;  thus,  though 
the  form  was  widely  different,  in 
substance  it  is  the  same  as  in  Eng- 
land— class  legislation  and  the  rob- 
bery of  the  many,  through  the 
thing  called  government,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  few. 

The  men  of  Plymouth  Rock,  with 
the  Old  World  notion  of  class  legis- 
lation and  "divine  right,"  or,  in 
other  words,  the  mistaken  notion 
that  government  is  to  be  a  benefit, 
have  always  been  profoundly  disaf- 
fected to  our  American  system,  and 
from  the  hour  of  its  birth  to  this 
moment,  Massachusetts  has  never 
furnished  one  soldier,  or  given  a 
solitary  dollar  to  its  support.  She 
made  war  on  the  French  Eepublic 
to  aid  the  British  oligarchy,  but  she 
opposed  the  war  of  18,2 — all  our 
Indian  wars — the  Mexican  and  Flo- 
rida wars,  and  without  exception 
has  steadily  opposed  all  extension 
of  our  boundaries,  and  fought  des- 
perately against  every  step  of  the 
national  progress  and  prosperity. 
If,  therefore,  New  England  and  the 
men  of  Plymouth  Rock  had  ruled 
the  destinies  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, our  flag  would  never  have  cross- 
ed the  Mississippi,  and  the  great 
Mississippi  Valley,  still  in  posses- 
sion of  European  kings,  the  Ameri- 
can Republic  would  still  be  substan- 
tially confined  to  the  limits  of  the 
Old  Thirteen,  and  in  ^tead  of  a  con- 
federated Republic,  in  which  each 
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State  secures  the  broadest  freedom 
to  the  individual  citizen,  we  should, 
no  doubt,  have  a  consolidated  na- 
tion, differing  little,  save  in  name, 
from  the  oligarchical  system  of  Eng- 
land. We  might  call  ourselves  Re- 
publican,  but  if  the  Pivmouth  Rock 
school  had  triumphed  in  1788,  it 
would  be  in  substance  that  same 
Britishism  established  by  the 
"friends  of  freedom"  in  England  in 
1688.  Beyond,  or  outside  of  this 
New  England  tendency  to  class  le- 
gislation, and  this  seeming  incapa- 
city of  the  Puritan  mind  to  grasp 
the  American  or  Democratic  idea  of 
government,  the  descendants  of  the 
men  of  Plymouth  have  had  a  vast 
and  beneficent  effect  on  our  civiliza- 
tion. They  are  incapable  of  states- 
manship, bat  they  are  the  most  en- 
ergetic and  enterprising  portion  of 
the  American  people.  They  are  our 
railroad  men,  the  builders  up  of  the 
New  World,  and  only  keep  their  pro- 
fane hands  off  the  government,  and 
all  goes  well.  That  is  the  one  thing 
a  Yankee  is  unfit  for,  and  always 
will  be,  until  he  is  regenerated  and 
baptized  in  the  waters  of  Democracy, 
and  casting  off  his  arrogancs  and 
vanity,  consents  to  sit  down  at  the 
feet  of  Virginia  and  learn  the  Ame- 
rican doctrine  taught  by  Thomas 
Jefferson. 

Such,  briefly  presented,  is  the  past 
and  present  of  Puritanism,  or  Ply- 
mouth-Rockism.  It  is  a  slightly 
modified  Britishism,  based  on  two 
fundamental  principles  :  1st.  The 
"  divine  right"  of  government,  with 
the  consequent  tendency  to  perse- 
cute those  who  differ  from  them  as 
rebels,  disloyal,  &c.  ;  and  2nd.  That 
government  is  a  good  to  be  used  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  administer 
it,  with  the  consequent  tendency  to 


class  legislation  and  return  to  the 
European  system  of  monarchy  or 
artificial  distinctions. 

The  industry,  frugality,  enterprise 
and  energy  of  the  New  England 
people  are  unequaled,  the  virtue  of 
the  women,  and  the  temperance, 
love  of  order,  progress,  and  acti- 
vity of  the  men  are  unsurpassed  ; 
and  they  are  vastly  instrumental  in 
building  up  the  grand  fabric  of  Am- 
erican civilization,  but  they  are  in- 
capable of  statesmanship,  of  either 
laying  the  fo  undations  or  of  admin- 
istering government  for  this  conti- 
nent, for  their  fundamental  ideas 
being  essentially  British  and  foreign, 
they  are  in  deadly  antagonism  to 
the  nature  and  necessities  of  Ameri- 
can civilization.  It  is  true,  civiliza- 
tion, in  its  broadest  sense,  is  a  unit, 
for  it  results  everywhere  from  the 
mental  powers  and  moral  tenden- 
cies of  the  Caucasian,  the  great  his- 
toric or  master  race  of  mankind;  but 
there  are  local  causes  that  modify 
these  tendencies,  and  thus  we  wit- 
ness real  differences  in  the  results 
worked  out  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Eu- 
rope, and  even  in  more  limited 
spheres  of  development,  and  on  this 
continent  there  is  destined  to  emerge 
from  the  chaos  and  confusion  of  the 
present  a  nobler,  mightier,  and  more 
beneficent  civilization  than  the  world 
has  ever  yet  witnessed,  or  even  poets 
have  dreamed  of. 

All  the  civilizations  of  the  past 
have  had  the  same  elements,  how- 
ever varied  their  proportions  or  re- 
lations, and  until  the  discovery  and 
settlement  of  the  New  World,  no 
race  save  our  own  has  ever  entered 
into  the  social  combinations,  or  ei- 
ther industrially  or  politically  modi- 
fied the  social  development. 

Greek    and    Roman    civilization 
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was  wholly  Caucasian  ;  the  enor- 
mous slave  populations  the  same  as 
the  ruling  forces,  and  though  it  is 
probable  that  the  Egyptians  were 
somewhat  influenced  by  social  ele- 
ments different  from  the  dominant 
powers,  history  is  too  dim  and  mis- 
ty to  cast  any  light  on  the  matter, 
and  therefore,  until  the  discovery  of 
America,  all  history,  all  civilization, 
all  human  society,  all  social  devel- 
opment, resulted  from  the  various 
changes  and  combinations  of  our 
own  race  alone.  But  that  Dutch  ship 
that  sailed  up  the  James,  crowded  with 
African  negroes,  added  a  new  and  hi- 
therto unknown  element  to  human  so- 
ciety, and  was  freighted  with  mightier 
desAnies  than  any  other  event  that  has 
ever  happened  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind. 

It  was  the  starting  point  or  be- 
ginning of  a  new  era  in  human  pro- 
gress, and  furnished  a  broader  basis 
for  social  development,  and  a  grander 
civilization  than  ever  before  dream- 
ed of  by  the-  most  enthusiast  c  be- 
liever in  the  progress  of  the  race. 

The  early  colonists  of  Virginia, 
unlike  those  of  New  England,  were 
not  only  deeply  attached  to  the  mo- 
ther country,  but  to  the  rule  of  the 
Stuarts,  and  enthusiastic  supporters 
of  the  celebrated  formula  of  Arch- 
Bishop  Land:  "Passive  obedience 
and  non-resistance." 

Not  a  few  of  these  traced  back 
their  pedigree  to  the  Norman  con- 
querors, and  if  there  ever  was  such 
a  thing  as  Norman  blood,  it  was 
more  likely  to  be  found  in  Virginia 
than  in  England,  for  the  modern 
English  aristocracy,  though  they  as- 
sume the  titles  and  affect  to  be  of 
Norman  origin,  are,  with  few  excep- 
tions perhaps,  the  progeny  of  that 
body  of  able  and  aspiring  adventu- 


rers that  always  spring  up  during 
great  civil  commotions  in  all  lands. 
But  be  this  as  it  may,  the  early  set- 
tlers of  Virginia  were  thoroughly 
aristocratic  in  their  tastes  and  ha- 
bits, and  earnest  believers  in  the 
old  fooleries  of  blood  and  family 
prestige,  and  devoted  adherent.s  not 
to  Britishism,  as  finally  determined 
in  1688,  but  to  the  rule  of  the 
Stuarts  and  the  old  feudalistic  or- 
der. 

But  they  now  found  themselves 
confronted  by  facts,  that  from  the 
most  devoted  upholders  of  monarchy 
have  changed  them  into  the  cham- 
pions of  democracy  and  the  found- 
ers of  American  liberty.  Circum- 
stances modify  opinions  and  change 
the  currents  of  history,  for  thoagh 
all  wbo  belong  to  the  race  would, 
under  the  same  circumstances,  mani- 
fest the  same  tendencies,  and  indeed 
would  be  as  alike  as  the  grains  in  a 
bushel  of  corn,  all  the  differences 
we  witness  in  French  and  English, 
Spanish  and  Russian,  &c,  result 
from  accidental  and  external  influ- 
ences. . 

A  new  element  was  now  added  to 
human  society.  Negroes,  a  widely 
different  and  subordinate  species  of 
human  kind,  were  to  become  an  es- 
sential portion  of  the  social  fabric, 
and  form  a  natural  substrata  for 
the  social  structure,  and  thus  pre- 
vent those  artificial  distinctions 
which,  in  the  Old  World,  so  de- 
form and  disfigure  society,  and 
dooms  the  millions  to  a  miserable 
existence,  in  some  respects  worse 
than  that  of  the  brutes  that  perish. 
The  juxtaposition  of  negroes  taught 
the  descendants  of  the  Cavaliers 
their  own  natural  equality,  for  in 
contrast  to  this  natural  distinction 
of  race   separating  them  from  ne- 
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groes,  how  poor  and  contemptible 
the  artificial  distinctions  of  class  in 
their  own  race,  which  they  had 
brought  with  them  from  England  ! 
What  folly,  indeed  what  wrong,  to 
cling  to  the  paltry  human  inven- 
tions of  "  Kings,  Lords  and  Com- 
mons," when  in  presence  of  this 
handiwork  of  God  Almighty  that 
separated  races.  But  this  develop- 
ment of  the  Democratic  idea,  this 
distinct  and  unavoidable  perception 
of  their  natural  equality,  or  same- 
ness of  race,  resulting  from  con- 
trast and  comparison  with  the  natu- 
ral distinctions  separating  them 
from  negroes,  was  demonstrated  by 
facts  still  more  decisive.  The  negro 
is  a  natural  minor,  a  perpetual  boy, 
with  about  the  intellect,  and  indeed 
the  moral  sense  of  the  white  lad  of 
twelve  to  fifteen,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  negro  reaches  his  utmost  maturity 
at  this  age,  and  the  man  or  master 
who  owns  his  "service,"  of  course 
becomes  the  representative  of  labor 
and  champion  of  its  rights,  and  hos- 
tile to  all  attempts  at  class  legisla- 
tion at  the  expense  of  the  labor  .ng 
classes.  The  planter,  or  so-called 
slaveholder,  representing  labor,  like 
the  northern  farmer  and  mechanic, 
regards  government,  therefore,  as  a 
mere  convenience,  designed  simply 
to  protect  one  man  from  the  vio- 
lence of  another,  and  the  aggre- 
gate from  foreign  aggression,  leav- 
ing all  citizens  legally  equal  to  arise 
or  descend  in  the  social  scale  as  they 
may  be  appreciated  by  their  fellows. 
Instead  of  the  Old  and  New  Eng- 
land idea,  that  government  is  a  good, 
a  thing  of  "  divine  origin,"  a  some- 
thing above  the  people  whom  it  pro- 
tects and  cares  for  and  benefits,  the 
true  American  idea  regards  it  as  a 
mere  convenience  of  the  people  to 


prevent  wrong-doing,  and  the  in- 
stant it  is  perverted  into  the  former, 
and  becomes  the  master  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  demands  that  they  shall  get 
down  on  their  knees  to  this  god  of 
their  own  creation,  it  should  be  de- 
molished at  once. 

Here,  then,  are  not  merely  the  di- 
verging lines,  but  the  fundamental 
antagonisms  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion: the  European,  or  monarchical, 
resting  on  distinctions  of  class 
in  our  own  race,  and  the  American 
or  Democratic  system,  based  on  the 
natural  distinctions  of  race  separat- 
ing white  men  and  negroes.  The 
French,  who  aided  us  to  cast  off  the 
British  dominion,  carried  back  with 
them  the  American  idea  of  natural 
equality,  and  the  natural  origin  of 
government,  and  therefore  the 
French  Revolution  of  1789,  unlike 
the  English  Revolution,  which  only 
included  the  middle  class,  embraced 
the  whole  French  people  ;  and  un- 
less we  commit  social  suicide  in  the 
present  impious  and  revolutionary 
attempt  to  amalgamate  with  the 
lower  races  of  this  continent,  the 
American  idea  of  government  will, 
sooner  or  later,  dominate  Europe. 

The  American  system,  the  equali- 
ty of  white  men,  and  domest  c  sub- 
ordination of  negroes,  being  in  ac- 
cord with  nature  and  the  will  of 
God,  has  been  a  wonderful  success, 
and  in  less  than  a  century  developed 
a  power,  and  secured  an  extent  of 
human  welfare  for  the  minor  race  as 
well  as  ourselves,  that  has  no  parall- 
el in  the  experience  of  mankind. 

The  addition  of  the  negro  ele- 
ment to  human  society,  not  only  by 
comparison  teaching  us  our  own  na- 
tural equality,  but  in  making  every 
man  who  owns  the  "service"  of  a 
negro  an  inevitable  defender  of  the 
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rights  of  labor,  has  been  the  hap- 
piest conjuncture  that  has  ever  hap- 
pened in  human  affairs. 

There  were,  in  1860,  some  two  mil- 
l.ons  of  so-called  slaveholders,  or 
persons  having  a  direct  pecuniary 
interest  in  defending  the  rights  of 
labor,  and  preventing  class  legisla- 
tion, by  means  of  which  the  few 
strive  as  desperately  to  plunder  the 
laboring  millions  in  America  as  they 
did  in  England,  and  when  we  reflect 
upon  the  ignorance,  helplessness 
and  slavery  of  the  masses  to  arro- 
gant and  despotic  aristocracies,  we 
must  regard  those  champions  of 
freedom,  or  so-called  slaveholders  of 
America,  those  Jeffersons  and  Jack- 
sons  of  the  South,  as  the  greatest 
benefactors  to  their  race  the  world 
ever  saw.  These  men  of  the  Vir- 
nian  school,  these  imaginary  slave- 
holders, are  not  only  the  founders, 
but  the  legitimate  leaders  of  Ameri- 
can civilization,  and  all  that  we  are, 
or  ever  can  be  as  a  people,  is  the 
result  of  their  labors.  Equality  of 
our  own  race,  and  subordination  of 
the  inferior  races  of  America,  is  the 
work  of  God,  and  human  laws,  in- 
stitutions, civilization,  of  course  are, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  impossible, 
save  as  they  harmonize  with  these 
fundamental  and  irremovable  foun- 
dations fixed  forever  by  the  hand  of 
God.  It  is  true,  we  are  just  now 
given  over  to  a  madness  as  impious 


and  sinful  as  it  is  revolting  and 
ruinous  to  American  institutions. 
The  natural  antagonism  of  the  Old 
World  system  of  class  distinctions, 
has  ruined  for  a  time  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  great  tropical  centre  of 
the  continent,  and  finally  madden- 
ing a  large  portion  of  our  people, 
they  have  desperately  labored  for 
some  years  past  to  bring  Jamaica, 
Hayti,  &c,  up  to  the  line  of  the 
Potomac.  But  though  it  is  quite 
possible  that  another  million  of  vic- 
tims to  the  sinful  and  accursed  mad- 
ness of  the  day  may  be  sacrificed, 
social  order  will  be  restored  on  the 
basis  fixed  forever  by  the  hand  of 
the  Creator,  not  only  in  ow  own 
temporarily  desolated  land,  but  the 
whole  mighty  tropical  centre  of  our 
great  Continent,  and  American  civil- 
ization, resting  on  the  order  of  na- 
ture, the  natural  equality  of  the 
white  citizenship  and  domestic  sub- 
ordination of  the  lower  races,  will 
surpass  in  grandeur  and  beneficence 
all  that  the  world  has  ever  yet  wit- 
nessed. And  then  the  falsity  and 
foolishness  of  Plymouth  Rockism, 
and  the  naturalness  and  eternity  of 
American  Democracy,  springing 
from  that  Dutch  ship  that  sailed  up 
the  James,  and  added  a  new  and 
broader  basis  to  human  society,  will 
be  understood  and  rejoiced  in  by  all 
men,  however  blind,  insane,  or  mad- 
dened now. 


^*- 
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1  Military  bravery  has  nothing  in  common  with  civil  courage.' 
Chance  is  the  Providence  of  adventurers."— [Napoleon. 


The  successful  operations  against 
Forts  Henry  and  Donelson,  natu- 
rally enough,  gave  prominence  in 
the  country  to  General  Grant.  But 
as  these  were  the  first  important 
successes  achieved  by  the  Federal 
arms  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
the  wonder  may  well  be  that  results 
so  considerable  did  not  excite  far 
greater  euthusiasm,  a  more  demon- 
strative admiration,  on  the  part  of 
the  people,  for  their  victorious  Ge- 
neral, than  actually  ensued.  In- 
deed, it  would  seem  that  while  there 
was  a  general  and  profound  gratifi- 
cation throughout  the  land  at  what 
had  been  achieved,  yet,  the  popular 
mind  was  not  without  strong  mis- 
givings that,  after  all,  his  victories 
were  by  no  means  the  fruits  of  any 
promising  or  remarkable  capacity 
for  the  business  of  war,  and  were 
due,  rather,  to  a  series  of  happy  ac- 
cidents, but  for  which  there  would 
have  been  a  disastrous  conclusion 
to  the  campaign.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
it  is  very  evident  his  immediate  su- 
perior, General  Halleck,  and  also 
the  "War  Office  at  Washington,  en- 
tertained notions  decidedly  of  that 
character,  for  in  the  very  flush  of 
his  fortunate  exploit  at  Donelson, 
the  successful  General  was  address- 
ed from  both  quarters  in  terms  of 


sharpest  reprehension,  and  unwont- 
ed menace,  touching  matters  com- 
paratively trivial.  One  of  these 
really  was  a  very  proper  step,  under 
the  circumstances,  on  the  part  of 
Grant,  that  is  his  visit  to  Nashville, 
to  confer  with  Buell  concerning  fu- 
ture operations.  On  the  6th  of 
March,  Halleck  telegraphed  Grant 
in  these  words  :  "  Your  neglect  of 
repeated  orders  to  report  the 
strength  of  your  command,  has 
created  great  dissatisfaction,  and 
seriously  interfered  with  military 
plans.  Your  going  to  Nashville 
without  authority,  and  when  your 
presence  with  your  troops  was  of 
the  utmost  importance,  was  a  mat- 
ter of  serious  complaint  at  Wash- 
ington, so  much  so  that  I  was  ad- 
vised to  arrest  you  on  your  return." 
This  severe  rebuke  was  repeated 
three  days  later,  coupled  with  cen- 
sure for  suffering  marauding  by  his 
men.  Meanwhile,  about  the  4th  of 
March  ,virtually  superseded  in  com- 
mand of  further  active  operations, 
he  had  been  directed  to  remain  at 
Fort  Henry  ;  and  a  week  later  "  the 
President  and  Secretary  of  War," 
through  the  Adjutant-General  of 
the  army,  directed  Halleck  to  make 
a  special  inquisition,  and  report  as 
to    whether  Grant    had   "left  his 
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command  without  proper  authority, 
and  if  so,  for  how  long;  whether  he 
has  made  to  you  (Halleck)  proper 
reports  and  returns  of  his  forces  ; 
whether  he  has  committed  any  acts 
which  were  unauthorized,  or  not  in 
accordance  with  military  subordina- 
tion or  propriety."*  This  extraor- 
dinary course  toward  a  triumphant 
General,  manifestly,  can  only  be  ac- 
counted for  upon  the  one  theory: 
that  his  superiors  placed  a  low  esti- 
mate upon  his  conduct  of  the  cam- 
paign, notwithstanding  its  issue. 
This  being  so,  we  may  assume  that 
estimate  was  founded  upon  strong 
evidence,  more  direct  and  specific 
even  than  that  furnished  by  the 
press  at  the  time,  which,  in  the  ag- 
gregate; was  not  favorable  to  Grant. 
Halleck,  however,  having  soon  re- 
stored the  deposed  General  to  com- 
mand, about  the  middle  of  March 
Grant  took  up  his  headquarters  at 
a  small  place  called  Savannah,  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  Tennessee, 
eight  or  nine  miles  below  Pittsburg 
Landing,  where  he  immediately 
concentrated  five  of  the  six  divi- 
sions of  his  army,  the  other  divi- 
sion being  left  in  easy  supporting 
distance  —  within  four  miles — at 
Crump's  Landing.  The  force  thus 
assembled  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Tennessee,  by  the  first  of  April,  did 
not  embrace  less  than  sixty-eight 
regiments,  or  44,000  infantry,  ad- 
mirably armed  and  equipped,  over 
ninety  guns,  and  about  six  batta- 
lions of  cavalry. 

Badeau  estimates  the  strength  of 
five  divisions  at  Pittsburg  at  33,000 


*See  Badeau's  Military  History  of  Ulysses 
B.  Grant,  for  the  details  of  these  affairs. 
This  work,  we  may  remark,  en  passant,  is 
recklessly  partisan  in  its  statements. 


effectives,  which  we  believe  is  dis- 
creditably inaccurate  in  an  author 
who  professes  to  write  with  access 
to  the  complete  records  of  General 
Grant.  It  is  his  object  to  enhance 
Grant's  merits  by  this  low  estimate, 
but  when  he  comes  to  specify  the 
strength  of  five  other  divisions, 
those  under  Buell,  he  alleges  they 
were  nearly  40,000  strong,  his  pur- 
pose now  being  to  damage  Buell  for 
not  coming  up  sooner  to  Grant's 
aid  with  that  large  force.  Four  of 
Grant's  divisions  in  question  had 
each  twelve  regiments,  while  there 
were  but  nine  regiments  in  two  of 
the  three  of  Buell's  divisions  which 
took  part  in  the  battle  of  the  7th  of 
April,  and  only  eight  regiments  in 
the  other  divisions.  Moreover,  we 
find  that  some  of  Grant's  regiments 
were  more  than  a  thousand  strong. 
The  weaker,  however,  his  force  was, 
the  greater  the  necessity  for  pre- 
cautions against  a  possible  surprise. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Confede- 
rates had  been  able  to  concentrate 
at  Corinth,  only  eighteen  or  twenty 
miles  distant,  an  army  little  short 
in  numbers  of  that  commanded  by 
Grant,  and  between  the  two  forces 
there  was  interposed  no  physical 
barrier  whatsoever.  The  situation, 
therefore,  was  one  fraught  with  cer- 
tainty of  an  early  serious  collision. 

Grant's  partisans  allege  that  he 
may  not  be  rightly  held  responsible 
for  the  position  at  Pittsburg  Land- 
ing, which  had  been  selected  and 
occupied  by  C.  F.  Smith.  Never- 
theless, his  ofiicial  biographer,  Ba- 
deau, to  bolster  his  hero's  claim  to 
military  genius,  alleges  that  when 
on  resuming  command,  he  found 
two  divisions  of  his  forces  still  at 
Savannah,  "  and  that  the  Tennessee 
thus  separated  the  two  portions  of 
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his  army,  within  an  hour  after  his 
arrival  Giant  issued  an  order  for 
the  concentration  of  his  whole  force 
at  Pittsburg  Landing,"  where  Smith 
had  only  established  two  divisions. 
This,  we  are  further  told,  was  done 
when  it  was  reported  that  a  hostile 
army,  estimated  "some  times  as  high 
as  100,000  men,"  was  within  twenty 
miles  distance  on  the  same  side  of 
the  river.  Grant  himself  reported 
it  to  be  between  60,000  and  70,000 
strong,  and  on  the  5th  of  April  as 
not  far  short  of  80,000.  (See  Ba- 
deau,  pages  71  and  600.) 

We  are  likewise  told  that  the  river 
at  the  time  was  so  swollen  that  it 
"flooded  all  its  shores  except  the 
two  or  three  bluffs  where  landings 
had  been  established,  (Savannah, 
Hamburg,  Crumps,  and  Pittsburg,) 
so  that  no  foothold  could  be  obtain- 
ed at  any  point  except  at  these  lo- 
calities." Hence,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, to  concentrate  his  whole 
force  with  its  back  to  that  river,  in 
so  perilous  a  neighborhood,  makes 
Grant,  and  Grant  alone,  responsible 
for  the  occupation  of  that  position. 
This  step  was  neither  the  result  of 
a  happy  audacity,  nor  an  inspira- 
tion of  martial  genius,  but  a  sheer, 
undeniable  blunder  of  the  gravest 
order,  the  offspring  of  a  shallow, 
bewildered  brain.  Having  thus 
thrown  his  army  into  so  extremely 
hazardous  a  situation,  in  the  open- 
ing of  the  campaign,  that  move- 
ment was  not  the  last  of  his  dere- 
lictions, but  the  beginning  of  a  se- 
ries either  of  violations  of  the  ele- 
mentary principles  of  the  art  of  war, 
or  of  omissions  of  the  simplest  mili- 
tary precautions. 

It  will  be  remembered,  Grant 
himself  estimated  the  hostile  force 
in  his  immediate  vicinity  to  be  be- 


tween 60,000  and  80,000  strong, 
and  finally  that  it  could  not  be  far 
short  of  80,000  men,  or  double  his 
own  army.  The  old  army  repute 
of  Sidney  Johnston,  and  the  pres- 
tige brought  by  Beauregard  from 
Virginia  assuredly  should  have 
taught  the  Federal  General  that, 
with  so  heavy  and  superior  a  force 
at  their  disposition,  they  were  not 
the  men  likely  to  remain  long  in- 
active, or  without  taking  the  offen- 
sive against  him.  This,  therefo^ 
was  clearly  no  time  to  neglect,  at 
least,  those  ordinary  guards  and  se- 
curities which  habitually  encompass 
an  army  in  the  field,  such  as  cavalry 
and  infantry  pickets.  These  are 
prescribed  by  army  regulations,  and 
never  have  we  heard  of  their  omis- 
sion on  any  other  occasion.  But 
even  these  simple  military  obser- 
vances Grant  forgot,  as  did  also  his 
better  informed,  and  really  able 
Lieutenant — Sherman.  There  was 
no  picket  line  in  advance,  no  cav- 
alry videttes  outside  of  the  chain 
of  sentinels  around  each  brigade 
encampment,  and  the  cavalry  were 
all  held  in  rear  of  his  first  line  of 
infantry — a  gross  departure  from 
the  usual  well-settled  method  of 
posting  troops.  The  statement  of 
Badeau  that  Prentiss  had  a  picket 
line  thrown  forward  a  mile  and  a 
half  in  his  front,  is  a  reckless  mis- 
statement in  the  face  of  conclusive 
evidence  upon  this  point.  We  have 
never  seen  General  Prentiss's  report, 
but  besides  the  specific  testimony, 
as  to  the  absence  of  all  pickets,  af- 
forded by  the  narratives  of  such 
eye-witnesses  as  "  Agate,"  of  the 
Cincinnati  Gazette,  we  chance  to 
know  personally  that  there  were  no 
pickets  to  give  timely  warning  of 
hostile  approach.     We  are  satisfied 
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also  that  the  Confederate  advance, 
Hardee's  corps,  actually  slept,  the 
night  of  the  5th  of  April,  within  a 
mile  and  a  half  of  Prentiss's  line. 
Whether  this  was  the  result  of  mere 
obtuse  ignorance,  or  of  some  abnor- 
mal influence  at  the  moment,  we  are 
unable  to  say.  We  only  know  that 
he  lay  there  from  about  the  20th  of 
March  to  the  6th  of  April,  evident- 
ly and  utterly  unmindful  of  his  dan- 
ger, and  without  any  guard  what- 
soever against  it;  furthermore,  that 
he  neglected  to  throw  up  one 
shovelfull  of  earth  in  the  way  of 
cover  for  his  army,  as  common  pru- 
dence should  have  dictated,  and 
we  know  of  no  one  in  history  who 
ever  omitted  to  do  so  under  such 
circumstances,  except  Grant,  who, 
taught,  however,  by  this  lesson,  ever 
afterwards  was  ready  enough  to  in- 
trench to  the  very  eyes,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  an  enemy  even  whom  he 
might  outnumber  three  to  one. 
•Moreover,  on  the  4th  and  5th  of 
April,  a  heavy  Confederate  cavalry 
force,  with  at  least  a  section  of  ar- 
tillery, having  been  pressed  forward 
to  procure  topographical  informa- 
tion, was  handled  so  boldly  and  in- 
discreetly in  his  immediate  front 
as  must  have  suggested  to  any 
thoughtful,  forecasting  soldier  that 
it  had  effective  support  close  at 
hand,  and  portended  serious  mis- 
chief. Yet,  notwithstanding  this 
plain  warning,  he  remained  stolidly 
indifferent  to  the  storm  about  to 
burst  upon  him  with  terrific  vio- 
lence, and  his  whole  army,  officers 
and  men  alike,  appeared  to  share 
his  surprising,  his  matchless  torpor 
and  blindness  to  the  clearly  threat- 
ened danger  hanging  over  them. 
The  Confederate  attack  was  not 
made  until  a  little  after  sunrise  on 


the  6th  of  April,  but,  nevertheless, 
a  surprise  so  complete  has  no  pa- 
rallel. Taken  utterly  unawares,  the 
Federal  sentinels  were  forced  from 
their  post,  with  barely  time  to  dis- 
charge their  pieces,  and  the  Con- 
federate masses  poured  close  at 
their  heels  into  many  of  the  half- 
roused  encampments;  while  in  other 
regiments  the  first  intimation  of  a 
hostile  presence  was  a  salute  of 
grape  in  their  very  camps.  Officers 
and  men  were  still  numerously 
asleep  in  their  blankets  ;  many 
others  dressing;  many  likewise  were 
cooking,  the  rest  eating  their  break- 
fast, and  the  arms  of  all  lay  scat- 
tered around  in  orderless  fashion. 
Numbers,  therefore,  were  killed  or 
wounded  in  their  beds,  or  tents, 
and  very  many  were  not  given  time 
to  clutch  up  either  arms  or  accou- 
trements before  their  encampments 
were  in  possession  of  the  enemy. 
Sherman  admits  that  the  brigade  of 
his  division  which  was  struck  at 
this  time  was  not  only  swept  rear- 
ward at  once,  and  scatter  ad,  but 
was  not  reassembled  either  on  that 
or  the  next  day.  Prentiss's  division 
received  the  full  force  of  the  blow, 
but  two  of  Sherman's  brigades  were 
left  untouched  long  enough  to  en- 
able him  to  form  them  in  a  strong 
position  before  they  were  assailed; 
and  to  this  occurrence  was  it  due 
unquestionably  that  the  fight  was 
prolonged  to  such  extent  on  Sun- 
day; for  had  the  attack  fallen  at 
the  same  time  alike  upon  his  three 
brigades  in  that  quarter  with  the 
same  force,  all  must  have  been  torn 
loose  from  their  positions,  and 
swept  rearward  so  rapidly  upon 
McClernand,  Hurlburt's  and  Smith's 
divisions  as  to  give  them  little  time 
to   organize   and   make    the  stand 
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which  Sherman's  steadiness  happily 
made  practicable.* 

To  enter  into  all  the  details  of 
this  battle  is  not  necessary  to  our 
purpose;  it  will  suffice  to  say  that, 
having  thrown  his  whole  force  with- 
in twenty  miles  of,  and  on  the  same 
side  of,  a  broad,  brimful  river,  with 
a  hostile  army,  regarded  by  himself 
as  double  his  own  in  numbers,  and 
known  to  be  commanded  by  able, 
enterprising  Generals,  Grant  never- 
theless did  not  take  a  single  step 
for  the  security  of  his  own  army; 
not  even  those  measures  habitually 
resorted  to,  those  prescribed  by 
army  regulations,  and  familiar  to 
the  veriest  tyro  in  the  business  of 
war.  We  dare  to  say,  morever,  one 
may  search  military  history  in  vain 
for   another   instance,    in    anywise, 

*  Badeau  denies  that  Grant  was  surpris- 
ed, and  with  charming  simplicity,  or  fa- 
tuity, prints  two  notes  as  incontrovertible 
evidence  in  support  of  his  assertion,  which, 
as  cite  I  by  him,  contain  these  words: 
"The  enemy  is  saucy,  but  got  the  worst 
of  it  yesterday."  *  *  *  "  I  do  not  ap- 
prehend anything  like  an  attack  upon  our  po- 
sition.'" (Sherman,  April  5th,  to  Grant, 
who  transmitted  it  by  telegraph  to  Hal- 
leck.)  "  Our  outposts  have  been  attacked 
in  considerable  force.  I  immediately  went 
up,  but  found  all  quiet.  *  *  *  *  "I 
have  scarcely  the  faintest  idea  of  an  attack 
(general  one)  being  made  upon  us,  but  will 
be  prepared  should  such  a  thing  take 
place."  (Grant  to  Halleck,  April  5th.) 
This  is  explicit  enough  that  there  was 
"scarcely  the  faintest"  apprehension  of 
an  attack  upon  their  position;  and  there  is 
another  note  lrom  Sherman  which  Badeau 
does  not  choose  to  cite,  but  buries  it  in 
the  appendix,  that  settles  the  matter  by 
showing  what  force  of  Confederates  was 
regarded  as  in  the  vicinity— that  is,  cav- 
alry in  Sherman's  immediate  front,  and 
**  two  regiments  of  infantry  and  one  bat- 
tery of  artillery  six  miles  out."  What 
preparations,  we  may  ask,  did  Grant  really 
make  for  an  impending  attack  ? 


the  like  of  his  negligence,  his  blind- 
ness to  what  was  at  his  very  door. 
We  have  seen  it  set  up  in  extenua- 
tion of  the  thoroughness  of  the 
surprise  inflicted  on  Sunday  mori  - 
ing,  that  as  the  Federal  encamp- 
ments were  within  a  hostile  &un- 
try,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were 
as  so  many  spies  upon  Grant's 
movements,  the  Confederate  com- 
mander received  accurate  informa- 
tion of  the  situation  of  affairs.  That 
being  so,  was  it  not  a  danger  to  be 
seen  visibly  enough  in  the  begin- 
ning— a  fact  that  made  the  situa- 
tion the  more  precarious,  extreme 
watchfulness  the  highest  duty,  and 
any  omission  of  one  possible  guard, 
or  precaution  against  surprise  a 
capital  military  crime,  worse  than 
conduct  which  has  brought  other 
commanders  to  disgrace,  and  even 
the  block  ?  He  thus  manifestly  ex- 
posed his  army  to  be  taken  at  mor- 
tal disadvantage,  and  overwhelmed 
beyond  relief  or  reparation!  In- 
deed, his  course  invited  attack  from 
an  adversary  in  any  way  fit  to  com- 
mand; for  to  know  what  the  oppos- 
ing commander  is  doing,  or  not  do- 
ing, is  one  of  the  most  important 
matters  to  which  skillful  soldiers 
give  their  attention.  Accordingly, 
we  find  that  Johnston's  operation 
was  undertaken  with  the  confident 
expectation  ot  falling  unaware  upon 
Grant;  not  at  night,  but  in  broad 
day  light,  Saturday  morning,  April 
5th.  Failing,  however,  from  un- 
toward, gross  mishandling  of  his 
troops  by  subordinates,  to  accom- 
plish the  distance,  short  as  it  was, 
in  the  ample  time  at  their  disposi- 
tion, as  soon  as  anticipated,  John- 
ston did  not  concentrate  in  the  im- 
mediate neighborhood  of  his  adver- 
sary until    Saturday    afternon,    at 
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three,  p.  m. — an  hour  when  Grant 
was  still  with  his  troops.  Newly- 
raised  levies,  in  large  part,  their  de- 
ployment was  attended  with  a  good 
deal  of  noise  and  tumult  when 
within  two  miles  of  Grant's  outer 
line.  It  was  then,  we  are  told,  Beau- 
regard, discouraged  by  the  delay 
and  noisy  character  of  the  move- 
ment, urged  in  council  that  it  were 
idle  and  vain  to  hope  to  be  able  to 
effect  the  surprise,  on  the  next 
morning,  for  which  they  had  taken 
the  field,  and  that,  instead,  they 
would  find  their  adversaries — work- 
ing like  so  many  beavers  during  the 
night — so  heavily  intrenched  and 
well  prepared  as  to  be  impregnable 
to  the  Confederate  attacking  force. 
Johnston,  however,  still  confident 
of  the  improvidence  and  unwatch- 
fulness  of  his  foe,  adhered  to  his 
plan  of  operations,  and  his  army 
lay  that  night  so  near  to  Grant's 
that  the  Confederate  leaders  might 
readily  have  measured  the  length 
of  the  Federal  lines  by  the  sound 
of  their  drums,  at  retreat  and  tat- 
too. We  are  creditably  told  by 
Confederate  authorities  that,  on 
their  sides,  despite  all  efforts  to  re- 
press it,  camp-fires  were  built  con- 
spicuously on  their  lines;  drums, 
too,  were  loudly  beaten,  and  re- 
peated scattering  discharges  of 
small  arms  were  kept  up  through 
the  night  by  their  men,  the  charges 
of  whose  guns  had  been  so  exposed 
on  the  march  to  the  weather  as  to 
fill  the  raw  troops  with  an  appre- 
hension of  unserviceableness.  which 
rose  superior  xo  xne  exactions  of 
discipline.  Amazing  as  it  must 
seem,  notwithstanding  all  these 
plain  indications  of  the  formidable 
vicinage  of  a  hostile  army  of  40,000 
ouls,  within  cannon  range  of  his 


lines,  the  Federal  commander  re- 
ported to  his  Departmental  Chief 
that  he  had  "scarcely  the  faintest 
idea"  a  general  attack  would  be 
made  on  his  position. 

As   we    have   said,   under   these 
extraordinary     circumstances,     the 
storm  burst  after  sunrise  on  Sun- 
day morning.      "Wholly  unprepared 
for  it,  all  the  first  line,  but  two  of 
Sherman's  brigades  not  in  collision, 
were  swept  from  their  feet,  like  so 
much  scud  or  chaff,  by  the  breath 
of  a  tropical  tempest.     Maintaining 
for  a  while,   by  favor  of  his  strong 
position,   a  gallant,    skillful   stand, 
Sherman,  after  a  little  while,  was 
forced  rearward,  with  the  loss  of  a 
battery.       Hearing    the   uproar  in 
their  front,  McClernand  and  Hurl- 
burt  advancing,  were  next  assailed 
and  pressed  back  in  turn;  and  final- 
ly, the  remaining  division  was  drawn 
into  the  vortex  of  the  battle.     Not 
until   after   ten   o'clock   did  Grant 
come    upon    the    field.       Brought 
thither  by   the    sound   of    cannon 
that  roused  him  but  partially  from 
his  illusion  at  Savanna  :i  that  morn- 
ing, he  came  to  find  his  army  the 
most   signal    "victim    of  misplaced 
confidence"  in  all  history.      He  came 
to    find    his    army   surprised    and 
routed  already  from,  at  least,  one- 
half  of  their  encampments,  a  con- 
siderable  portion    of    his   artillery 
lost,   and   all  the  ravines,   and  the 
river  bank  for  miles,  crowded  with 
thousands     of      terrified     fugitives 
whom  their   officers  could  not  rally 
and  reorganize,  or  incite  to  re-enter 
the  battle — an  appalling  fruit  of  his 
obtuseness,   and  his  perverse   dis- 
regard of  the  danger  that  had  be- 
fallen them. 

But,   fortunately  for   Grant,  the 
impetuosity  of  the  first  assault  had 
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served,  in  consequence  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  battle-field,  to  break  up 
and  greatly  impair  the  coherence  of 
the  Confederate  organizations.  The 
ground,  covered  with  large  tracts 
of  dense  forests,  with  many  patches 
of  interlaced  tangled  thickets,  and 
broken  by  a  net-work  of  ravines, 
proved  unfavorable  for  the  sustain- 
ed harmonious  movement  of  troops 
so  raw  as  the  Confederates.  Con- 
fident of  the  result,  and  fierce  and 
ardent  in  their  several  separate  on- 
sets, there  was  yet  a  decided  lack  cf 
combined  heavy  charges,  after  ten 
o'clock,  on  the  Confederate  side; 
their  forces  were  not  kept  together 
and  impelled  in  that  solid  mass 
upon  the  wrecks  of  Grant's  shat- 
tered divisions  as  ought  to  have  been 
done. 

Finally,  by  five  o'clock,  the  mass 
of  "disorganized  and  demoralized 
troops"  at  the  Landing  "increased 
continually,  by  fresh  fugitives  from 
the  battle,  which  steadily  closed 
nearer  the  Landing" — say  Buell  and 
Nelson  in  their  official  reports,  as 
well  as  the  newspaper  narratives  of 
the  day's  disasters— "  had  been 
swollen  from  seven  to  ten  thousand 
men,  intermingled  with  teams,  striv- 
ing to  get  as  near  the  river  as  pos- 
sible." These,  with  few  exceptions, 
were  insensible  to  all  efforts  to  re- 
form them  for  action.  Such  are  the 
grave  official  statements  made  at 
the  time,  which,  doubtless,  came 
under  notice,  at  the  moment,  of 
Grant,  who  was  unable  to  deny 
their  verity. 

All  the  Federal  encampments 
were  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  as  also  all  the  blankets,  bag- 
gage, subsistence,  and  hospital  sup- 
plier of  the  army;  many  thousand 
stands  of  small  arms  likewise,  and 


large  stores  of  ammunition  and  for- 
age; many  wagons,  a  number  of 
colors,  and  over  sixty  pieces  of  field 
artillery.  At  th^  same  time  the 
whole  field  was  cumbered  with  at 
least  ten  thousand  of  their  dead 
and  wounded.  Sherman  had  drift- 
ed away,  with  a  fragment,  less  than 
a  fourth,  of  his  division,  toward  a 
bridge  across  and  near  Owl  Creek. 
The  remainder  of  Grant's  force,  not 
killed,  wounded  or  captured,  were 
driven  and  penned  within  a  small 
space  immediately  around  the 
Landing,  for  the  most  part  a  dense, 
uncontrollable  mob,  huddled  under 
the  river  bank.  Some,  however, 
were  rallied  on  a  ridge  overlooking 
the  Landing,  and  commanding  the 
approaches  to  it.  Here  Colonel 
Webster,  Chief  of  Staff,  alive  to  the 
critical  juncture,  succeeded  in  es- 
tablishing what  was  left  of  the  field 
artillery,  and  some  twenty  odd 
heavy  guns;  or,  in  all,  a  formidable 
battery  of  over  fifty  pieces.  The 
position,  too,  was  as  strong  as  the 
effort  was  opportune.  Ammen's 
brigade,  of  Nelson's  division,  came 
up  as  a  support.  Eight  or  nine 
hours  of  fighting  in  such  heavy 
ground  had  told  on  the  Confede- 
rates, who,  exhausted  and  widely 
scattered,  were  not  massed  by  their 
officers  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
carry  this  last  foothold  of  their 
enemy,  in  the  face  of  the  battery 
which  Webster  set  in  fierce  play 
upon  them.  The  navy  present  were 
likewise  brought  to  bear  effectively 
with  their  huge  guns,  making  a 
prodigious  din.  Night,  too,  was 
near  at  hand,  and  Grant  was  saved; 
for  Nelson's  other  brigades  were 
crossing  the  river;  three  others  of 
Buell's  divisions  were  so  near  as  to 
assure  their  timely  advent;  the  lag- 
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gard  Lew  Wallace  had  at  last  found 
his  way  to  the  edge  of  the  field, 
and  the  Confederates,  unaware  of 
Buell's  presence,  satisfied  with  their 
day's  work,  had  given  up  further 
operations  in  expectation  of  forcing 
Grant's  surrender  early  the  next 
morning. 

But  during  Sunday  night,  as  all 
know,  three  of  Buell's  divisions 
came  upon  the  field,  and  Lew  Wal- 
lace also,  so  that  Grant,  on  Monday 
morning,  had  26,000  fresh  troops, 
with  another  division  that  must 
come  up  during  the  day.  Eager  to 
efface  the  disgrace  of  the  previous 
twenty-four  hours,  he  directed  the 
offensive  to  be  taken  at  dawn,  and 
the  sound  of  the  musketry  of  a 
swarm  of  skirmishers,  promptly 
thrown  forward  by  Nelson,  plainly 
told  the  weary,  jaded  Confederates 
that  the  tables  were  now  turned, 
and  they  must  fight  desperately,  if 
not  hopelessly,  for  what  they  had 
won.  From  the  casualties  of  the 
battle  of  Sunday  and  straggling, 
their  strong  array  of  the  day  before 
was  now  reduced  to  not  more  than 
20,000  men.  Buell,  a  soldier  by 
nature,  and  highly  cultivated  in  his 
profession,  had  made  soldiers  of  his 
men,  far  better  drilled  and  dis- 
ciplined—that is,  better  soldiers, 
Sherman  admits,  than  those  of 
Grant's  army.  The  remains  of 
Grant's  own  force  had  been  reor- 
ganized somewhat  during  the  night, 
into  three  divisions,  subsequently, 
during  the  battle,  reduced  to  two. 
It  does  not  appear,  however,  that 
more  than  six  or  seven  thousand, 
at  most,  could  be  brought  into 
battle,  several  thousand  of  whom 
were  not  taken  to  the  front  before 
ten  o'clock,  when  Hurlburt  was  sent 
back  to  gather  as  many  more  as  he 


could  muster.  This  shows  plainly 
how  completely  shattered  that  army 
had  been  left,  how  helplessly  at  the 
mercy  of  Beauregard  it  must  have 
been  that  morning,  had  Buell  not 
been  there  with  his  strong,  dis- 
ciplined divisions,  to  interpose  his 
shield.  It  shows  also  that,  not- 
withstanding the  exhausted  condi- 
tion in  which  the  Confederates  were 
naturally  left  by  a  ten  hours'  battle, 
and  their  greatly  thinned  ranks, 
they  were  still  able  to  hold  their 
own,  and  dangerously  press  their 
adversary.  Indeed,  all  that  Federal 
division  commanders  seem  to  claim, 
up  to  2,  p.  m.,  was  the  ability  to  re- 
pulse the  attacks  made  upon  them. 
It  was  then  that  Beauregard  deter- 
mined to  retire  from  the  contest, 
and  actually  began  the  movement, 
as  is  apparent  from  the  record.  It 
was  not,  however,  until  4  p.  m.,  that 
Grant's  forces  appear  to  have  re- 
covered all  their  encampments  and 
positions  lost  on  Sunday. 

Meanwhile,  the  Confederates,  it 
cannot  be  denied,  had  retired  in 
good  order,  carrying  off  half  the 
guns  they  had  captured,  and  many 
stands  of  colors,  as  well  as  other 
trophies  of  Sunday's  success,  though 
leaving  their  dead  and  many  wound- 
ed on  the  field.  Their  adversary 
was  so  battered  and  exhausted  as 
to  be  unable  to  follow  beyond  the 
line  that  Sherman  and  Prentiss  had 
previously  occupied;  nor  did  Grant 
attempt  pursuit  the  next  day,  while 
Beauregard's  rear  guard  slept  Mon- 
day night  on  the  ground  from  which 
the  Confederates  sprang  to  the  at- 
tack on  Sunday. 

It  is  now  set  up  by  his  partisans 
that  Grant  would  have  taken  the 
offensive  on  Monday,  even  if  Buell 
had    not    arrived    with    reinforce- 
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ments,  and  that  he  actually  gave 
orders  to  that  end.  A  more  un- 
founded pretension  could  not  well 
be  made.  This  must  be  apparent 
to  any  one  who  will  read  the  official 
reports  of  subordinate  officers,  and 
thus  see  how  immaterial  a  part  any 
of  Grant's  own  forces,  except  Wal- 
lace's fresh  division,  actually  took 
in  the  battle  of  Monday,  how  small 
the  numbers  he  was  able  to  marshal 
of  his  five  divisions  engaged  in 
Sunday's  combat,  or  not  exceeding 
seven  thousand !  Moreover,  it  is 
patent  that  Grant  knew  early  on 
Sunday  that  Buell  would  be  up 
during  that  night:  hence,  it  is  sim- 
ply  fatuous  to  say  he  gave  orders  for 
the  offensive,  irrespective  of  Buell's 
forces.  Eecollecting  that,  with  three 
of  Buell's  splendid  divisions  under 
his  command  by  two  o'clock,  Grant 
was  only  able  to  repulse  the  Con- 
federate assaults,  and  that  it  is  not 
pretended  he  was  able  to  repossess 
himself  of  his  front  line — Sher- 
man's and  Prentiss's  camps — before 
four,  p.  m.,  Monday,  one  may  readi- 
ly determine  what  possible  chance, 
or  prospect,  there  would  have  been 
for  Grant  had  Buell's  division  been 
absent,  as  here  certainly  Grant's 
entire  force,  that  could  not  be 
carried,  or  make  off  Sunday  night, 
would  have  been  captured,  with 
slight  resistance,  at  the  first  Con- 
federate assault  on  Monday. 

It  will  be  plain,  too,  to  any  one 
who  will  read  the  details  of  that 
bloody  battle,  that  Grant  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  attack  and  loss  on 
Sunday,  because  his  gross  negli- 
gence, his  utter  lack  of  military 
capacity,  invited  it,  and  made  easy 
the  marvelous  surprise  effected. 
It  must  likewise  be  as  plain  that, 
having  been   absent   at   least  four 


hours  from  the  field,  when  he  did 
come  upon  the  scene,  Sherman  re- 
mained the  master  spirit,  and,  aided 
by  W.  H.  L.  Wallace,  did  all  that 
was  done  to  prolong  the  contest, 
Grant  being  as  impotent  and  dull 
as  a  tactician  as  he  had  been  pre- 
viously as  a  strategist.  It  would 
seem,  in  fact,  his  chief  efforts  were 
to  send  back  stragglers  from  tho 
Landing,  which  all  authorities  agree 
in  asserting  was  not  effected  to  any 
material  extent.  His  official  bio- 
grapher would  appear  to  give  pro- 
minence to  one  other  service — that 
of  forwarding  ammunition — which, 
we  suggest,  might  have  been  quite 
as  efficiently  done  by  the  youngest 
of  his  staff  officers. 

The  views  which  we  have  thus 
sought  to  present,  are  those  which 
prominent  Senators  of  the  Mon- 
grel party  entertained,  and  virtual- 
ly expressed  at  the  time.  Among 
these  was  Mr.  Harlan,  soon  after 
called  into  the  Cabinet  of  Mr.  L'n- 
coln,  who  denounced  Grant  as  cul- 
pably responsible  for  the  blood  of 
the  soldiers  of  Iowa,  shed  on  that 
unhappy  field,  who  declared  that  so 
great  was  Grant's  unfitness  for  the 
business  of  war,  that  the  men  of 
Iowa  would  not  longer  serve  wil- 
lingly under  him  in  campaign  or 
battle.  So,  too,  must  have  thought 
the  Government  at  Washington,  for 
Halleck  was  now  sent  to  the  field, 
and  charged  with  the  future  conduct 
of  the  campaign  in  that  quarter, 
Grant  being  left  virtually  without 
any  command  at  all,  and  remaining, 
as  Badeau  admits,  a  mere  fifth  wheel 
to  Halleck's  army,  and  accounted 
at  headquarters  as  without  any  mar- 
tial value,  for  those  nominally  under 
his  orders  actually  received  their 
orders  elsewhere. 


OUR  BOOK  TABLE. 


Very  hot  weather  does  not  seem  to  be 
favorable  for  the  sale  of  books,  and  the 
publishers,  knowing  this,  do  not  issue 
much  that  is  new  during  what  the  late  la- 
mented Mr.  Merium  called  "the  heated 
term."  Hence  it  is  that  our  table  is  at 
present  but  poorly  supplied,  and  we  find 
ourselves,  in  filling  the  pages  a  lotted  to 
us,  very  much  in  the  condition  of  the  Is- 
raelites under  their  Egyptian  masters,  and 
compelled  to  make  our  bricks  without 
straw.  We  hear  a  great  deal  of  books  to 
come — works  that  are  to  give  fame  and 
some  money  to  the  auihors,  and  a  deal  of 
money  without  the  fame  to  the  publishers. 
For  them  we  patiently  wait,  and  in  the 
meanwhile  are  enabled  to  devote  more  at- 
tention to  the  few  books  before  u-',  just  as 
when  the  colonel  of  the  regiment  does  not 
appear  at  the  ball,  and  the  other  field- 
officers  are  keeping  him  company  over  his 
wine,  great  attention  is  paid  by  the  blue, 
black  and  grey  eyes  to  the  subalterns. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  the  subalterns  are 
more  worthy  of  consideration  than  the 
superior  officers,  and  it  might  be  so  in  the 
case  of  the  books  before  us. 

Mr.  George  Nordhoff,  who  occasionally 
relieves  his  editorial  labors,  by  writing 
tales  and  getting  up  Looks  of  adventure, 
has  come  before  the  public  with  a  volume, 
principally  made  up  of  stories  taken  from 
the  magazines,  *  which  make  up  a  book 
very  fit  for  hot  weather,  being  entertain- 
ing, and  not  provoking  any  wearisome  ex- 
ertion of  thought  on  the  part  of  the  reader. 
With  one  exception,  these  yarns  of  the 
sea,  salty —not  exactly  nautical,  but  relat- 
ing to  the  loves,  hates,  hopes  and  habits  of 
the  amphibious  population  which  exists  in 
a  state  which  is  a  compromise  between 


fullness  and  starvation  upon  the  promon- 
tory of  Cape  Cod.  A  rather  fresh  writer 
of  these  semi-salt  tales  is  Mr.  Nordhoff, 
though  occasionally  disposed  to  twattle, 
which  he  spells,  by-the-by,  from  some  pri- 
vate reason  of  his  own,  with  a  double  d — 
and  tells  his  story  in  a  natural  way  which 
makes  each  look  like  a  bit  of  personal  ex- 
perience. We  could  scarcely  give  the  book 
higher  praise  than  this,  and,  if  there  be  a 
few  prosy  paragraphs  here  and  there,  is  it 
not  easy  for  the  experienced  reader  to 
jump  these,  and  get  at  the  main  thread  of 
the  narrative  ? 


Of  some  of  Dr.  Smith's  student's  his- 
tories, we  have  before  expressed  a  rather 
favorable  opinion.  The  objection  to  works 
so  thoroughly  condensed  is  in  their  dry- 
ness; but  this  objection  can  scarcely  be 
against  the  New  Testament  History  re- 
cently issued,  which  is  exceedingly  com- 
plete and  thorough,  and  one  that  will  be 
read  with  interest  by  even  those  who  have 
n^  taste  for  religions  topics.*  It  may,  in- 
deed, be  considered  as  three  separate  his- 
tories, having  a  connection  of  interest,  but 
each  independent  of  the  others.  The  first, 
which  is  a  continuation  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment History,  by  the  same  author,  com- 
mencing with  the  time  of  Nehemiah,  and 
tracing  the  Jewish  history,  with  the  rela- 
tions of  Palestine  to  Persia,  Egypt  and 
Rome,  down  to  the  final  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  by  Titus.  To  this  there  is  an 
appendix  which  treats  concisely,  but  not 
meagerly,  of  the  several  branches  of  the 
Jews,  their  sects,  their  Scriptures,  includ- 
ing the  Mishnu  and  Tay urns,  their  forms  of 
worship  and  their  synagogues.    The  reader 


*  Cape  Cod  and  All  Along  Shore.  Stories.  By 
Charles  Nordhoff.  New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers. 
16mo.,  pp.  235. 


*  The  Ne-w  Testament  History.  With  an  Introdnc- 
tion  connecting  the  New  and  Old  Testaments.  Edited 
by  William  Smith,  LL.D.  New  York :  Harper  &  Bro- 
thers-   12mo.,pp.780. 
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will  find  this  portion  of  the  work  of  deep 
interest.  The  second  book  is  a  1  istory  ot 
the  Revelation  of  the  Gospel,  commencing 
with  the  birth  of  John  and  Jesus,  and 
closing  with  the  Ascension  of  our  Saviour. 
To  this  there  is  also  an  appendix  on  the 
Go  pels  and  their  Harmony.  The  third 
book  is  a  remarkably  thorough  and  complete 
history  of  the  founding  of  the  Christian 
Church.  To  this  there  are  two  appendices, 
the  first  on  the  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  the  next  containing  Chronologi- 
cal Tables.  The  volume  contains  also  Ge- 
nealogical Tables,  and  is  illustrated  by 
twelve  maps  and  charts,  and  several  well- 
executed  engravings,  and  furnished  with  a 
carefully-pr  pared  index.  In  conception 
and  execution  the  work  of  Dr.  Smith  may 
be  justly  considered  at  the  head  of  its 
class. 


The  last  three  numbers  of  Harper's  Pic- 
torial History  of  the  Great  Rebellion  have 
bten  issued.  As  soon  as  the  bound  volume 
appears,  we  shall  give  it  careful  attention. 


Mr.  James  Challen,  who  has  published 
a  number  of  works,  of  various  degrees  of 
merit,  has  given  us  a  poem,  purporting  to 
be  an  Indian  legend,  the  scene  of  which  is 
laid  in  the  North-West.  *  It  is  written  in 
Trochare  rhythm,  without  rhyme,  has 
a  certain  pleasant  smoothness,  and  con- 
tains nothing  of  imagination  or  vivid  de- 
scription that  could  redeem  it  from  the 
i  cairn  of  commonplace.  It  is  a  respec- 
table exercise  in  verse-making — nothing 
more. 


It  is  wonderful  to  see  how  little  the  world 
knows  of  the  coming  man  unti  he  does 
come  ;  but  it  is  far  more  wonderful  how 
frequently  it  knows  nothing  of  the  com- 
ing man  until  after  he  does  not  come,  or 
comes  so  late  as  to  be  not  of  the  slightest 
service.  Few  people  knew  that  E.  H.  Pol- 
lard, a  very  clever  journalist  and  book- 
maker, was  also  a  great  statesman.  Yet  by 
reading  his  recent  work  upon  southern  af- 
fairs, both  past  and  present,  f  we  may  dis- 
cover that  he  was   the   coming  man  who 


•  Island  of  Giant  Fairies.  By  James  Challen. 
Philadelphia:  Howard  Challen.  Pamphlet.  16mo., 
pp.23. 

tThe  Lost  Cause  Regained.  By  Edward  A.  Pollard. 
New  Fork  :  G.  W.  Carleton  &  Co.,  16mo„  pp.  214. 


came  not ;  the  properest  person  to  lead  the 
South  in  the  late  wor,  to  gui  le  its  diplo- 
macy, direct  its  armies,  and  manage  its 
financial  affairs  ;  and  ;  s  he  did  none  of  the 
offices  for  which  he  was  so  eminently  quali- 
fied, the  whole  thing  came  to  great  grief. 
In  his  entertaining  book,  Mr.  Pollard  de- 
monstrates that  Jefferson  Davis  had  not  tue 
smallest  pretensions  to  statesmanship,  that 
Alexander  H.  Stephens  was  a  double-deal- 
er, and  the  rest  of  the  Confederate  leaders 
in  the  Cabinet  but  one  remove  above  the 
condition  of  idiots.  Possibly  had  Mr.  Pol- 
lard assumed  direction,  the  result  would 
have  been  different.  But,  as  in  many  other 
lost  causes,  the  South  did  not  recognize  its 
coming  man  until  it  was  too  late. 

Outside  of  the  dogmatism  of  the  writer, 
which  is  entertaining,  and  the  persistent 
abuse  of  the  southern  leaders,  which  is 
disgusting,  there  is  much  in  the  work  of 
Mr.  Pollard  to  interest  the  reader,  and  not 
a  few  of  his  strictures  are  worthy  of  pro- 
found consideration.  Whether  it  will  pay 
to  go  through  a  wagon  load  of  chaff  for 
the  s  ike  of  a  few  grains  of  sound  corn,  is 
a  question  we  shall  not  determine.  Some 
of  the  points  made  are  not  points  at  all — 
they  Jack  truth.  Mr.  Pollard  has  a  great 
deal  to  say  of  the  bad  statesmanship  of  the 
South — in  other  words,  of  its  neglect  to  put 
affairs  in  the  hands  of  the  coming  man, 
who  now  writes  a  Jeremiad  about  the  mat- 
ter. That  the  resources  of  the  South  were 
not  always  managed  wisely  during  the  con- 
test, is  true— that  the  contest  might  have 
been  waged  a  year  longer  by  careful  ma- 
nagement, is  possible — but  yet  the  writer 
produces  no  evidence  of  what  he  claims  to 
have  existed — superior  statesmanship  on 
the  part  of  the  North.  He  indeed  admits 
that  the  emancipation  proclamation,  and 
such  acts  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  had  no  effect  on 
the  result,  which  came  from  the  lack  cf 
foreign  interference,  and  the  superiority  of 
the  northern  finances.  Now  the  lack  of 
foreign  interference  did  not  come  from  any 
statesmanship  on  the  part  of  the  North. 
European  governments  heartily  desired  the 
two  sections  to  play  the  part  of  the  fabled 
Kilkenny  Cats,  and  made  no  motion  to 
prevent  a  result  so  much  desired.  The 
financial  management  of  the  North  was  the 
same  as  that  of  the  South— it  was  a  run- 
ning into  debt  without  stint.  The  North 
having  more  material  wealth,   could  and 
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did  hold  out  longest.  The  South  got  to 
the  end  of  its  tether — the  North  was  very 
nearly  there  when  the  war  closed.  It  was 
not  a  question  of  statesmanship,  but  of  re- 
sources. There  was  a  difference  of  conduct 
in  the  two  administrations — one  violated 
law  to  gain  its  ends,  the  other  hesitated  to 
do  that,  from  a  belief  that  the  end  gained 
by  a  v.olation  of  law  was  an  end  lost.  Pol- 
lard, Daniel  and  such,  continually  opposed, 
maligned,  and  misrepresented  Mr.  Davis 
and  h  s  Cabin  t,  and  did  it  with  impunity. 
They  were  continual  thorns  in  the  side  of 
the  Conlederate  leaders,  and  they  did  ef- 
lectual  service  for  the  North,  without  the 
slightest  dan  er  to  their  liberty  of  speech 
or  motion.  Fancy  any  editors  North  play- 
ing such  a  part  by  the  government  of  Mr. 
L  ncoln  !  Some  tried  criticism  on  the  acts 
of  the  administration,  and  the  result  was 
the  sacking  of  the  printing  office  by  a  mob, 
and  the  arrest  and  imprisonment  in  a  case- 
rn ite  of  the  offender.  Mr.  Seward's  little 
bell  rang  in  that  way  over  a  thousand 
times.  But  this  was  no  evidence  of  states- 
manship on  the  part  of  the  North.  It 
could  have  been  dispensed  with  safely.  It 
has  bred  its  own  punishment.  The  south- 
ern Cabinet  never  troubled  its  assailants. 
If  the  southern  public  preferred  to  believe 
in  the  abiity  ot  Mr.  Davis,  and  the  hones- 
ty of  Mr.  Stephens,  it  was  not  because  they 
lacked  sufficient  enlightenment  to  the  con- 
trary. Mr.  Podard  was  always  at  work 
blowing  his  brazen  tr.mpet  of  alarm,  or 
holding  his  penny  candle  of  enlighten- 
ment before  the  dark  holes  and  gloomy 
corners  of  Confederate  diplomacy,  warfare 
and  finance.  And  now,  when  his  trum- 
pet has  been  furnished  with  even  more 
brass,  and  h.s  light  has  been  relieved  from 
all  fe^rs  of  an  extinguishing  bushel,  he 
employs  himself  in  singing  that  oldest  and 


most  mournful  of  ballads — what  might 
have  been.  In  his  present  pursuit  he  can 
do  less  mischief,  but  he  can  at  least  per- 
fect himself  in  the  business  by  practice. 
He  is  sure  of  an  approving  audience.  The 
Mongrels  will  read  with  delight  his  attacks 
upon  Mr.  Davis.  They  will  applaud  him 
to  the  echo.  Some  of  them  may  think  it 
looks  a  little  like  kicking  a  man  when  he 
is  down,  bin  hence  its  nearer  resemblance 
to  their  own  acts.  It  is  the  delicate  flat- 
tery of  imitation. 

We  need  scarcely  add  that  we  have  no 
patience  with  this  continued  assault  on 
Jefferson  Davis.  Not  that  it  does  the  lat- 
ter any  harm,  nor  that  we  world  much  care 
if  it  did  ;  but  the  thing  has  got  to  be  a 
bore.  Abuse  of  the  ex-Confederate  Presi- 
dent is  almost  a  part  of  M-.  Pollard's  style. 
The  en  1  and  aim  of  his  literary  life  seems 
to  be  to  assail  Jefferson  Davis.  Every  lite- 
rary dish  he  cooks  is  g.  rnished  with  the 
same  greens.  Could  he  not  do  alt  his 
scolding  in  one  thick  duodecimo  volume, 
and  have  done  with  it  ?  Life  is  too  short  to 
devote  a  large  share  of  it  to  the  study  of 
the  short-comings  of  any  ons  man.  If 
words  could  kill,  Mr.  Davis,  who  is  an  ex- 
ile, old,  worn  out  by  fa  lure  and  imprison- 
ment, and  dead  to  American  politics,  must 
have  died  long  since  through  the  visitation 
of  Mr.  Pollard.  Let  our  fierce  and  terrible 
author  open  the  vials  of  his  wrath  upon 
some  on  else  by  way  of  pleasing  variety. 
In  a  future  edition  he  had  better  cut  out 
the  first  portion  of  his  volume  altogether. 
The  three  last  sections  contain  much  that 
may  be  profitably  considered.  If  furnisned 
with  an  introduction  less  charged  with  the 
venom  and  bile  of  the  writer,  they  would 
meet  with  attention,  evtn  though  they 
might  not  convince  the  reader. 
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—The  Monorel  party  made  such  a"  good 
thing"  out  of  the  war,  they  will  not  give  it 
up.  They  are  still  perpetually  harping 
about  "the  rebellion,"  "disloyalty,"  the 
life  of  the  nation,"  &c,  &c.,  which  phrases 
constituted  pretty  much  all  their  editorial 
stock  in  trade  during  their  war.  This 
party  has  no  hope  of  existence  one  hour 
after  the  return  of  sense,  quiet  and  peace. 
It  lives,  moves,  and  has  its  being  in  de- 
moralization and  disorganization. 

— The  black  mob  called  the  ' '  Eepublic 
of  Hayti,"  is  once  more  pronounced  "an 
empire."  This  is  the  twenty-second  change 
in  the  name  and  form  of  the  "govern- 
ment" of  that  negroe's  nest,  during  the 
little  more  than  seventy  years  of  African 
rule.  From  a  civilized  country  under  the 
rule  of  the  whites,  it  has  relapsed  into 
fetishism  under  negro  domination.  From 
the  most  cultivated  and  beautiful  spot  of 
the  Antilles,  it  has  gone  back  to  an  Afri- 
can jungle — thanks  to  abolitionism  and 
negro  equality.  How  lon^  is  such  a  moral 
and  political  ulcer  to  be  allowed  to  offend 
the  sight  of  civilized  mankind?  How 
much  longer  shall  it  be  before  expeditions 
of  adventurous  white  men  will  sweep  that 
beauti  ul  country  of  the  black  scourge,  and 
re-establish  the  lost  industry  and  civiliza- 
tion of  the  white  race  ?  It  is  a  plague-spot 
which  is  destined  to  be  wiped  out  at  no 
distant  day. 

— The  Eev.  John  T.  Gil  man,  the  horri- 
bly loyal  editor  of  the  Portland  Press, 
(Maine,)  who  has  devoted  a  great  deal  of 
his  space  to  abusing  u«,  for  the  last  seven 
or  eight  years,  has,  it  is  said,  eloped  with 
another  man's  wife.  By  this  event  Maine 
is  rid  (if  he  will  stay  eloped)  of  one  of  the 
most  soulless  ingrates  and  greatest  rascals 
it  h\d  within  its  borders.  The  only  mis- 
fortune is  that  some  other  place  has  him, 
where  he  will  continue  to  shout  for  negroes, 
abuse  "Copperhead  editors,"  lie  and  slan- 
r,  and  destroy  the  peace  of  families.    He 


belongs  to  the  same  religious  and  political 
sect  as  the  embryo-Eeverend  Walt,  of  Can- 
ton, N.  Y.  They  are  a  precious  pair  of 
loyal  sneaks  and  calumn  ators.  Such  fel- 
lows may  have  a  call  to  preach,  but  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  God  has  "called"  nobody  to 
listen  to  such  ravings. 

— The  Tribune  says  :  ' '  Too  great  confi- 
dence in  the  success  of  Grant  and  Colfax, 
we  especially  deprecate."  But  who,  pray, 
has  such  "  confidence?"  Who  imagines  all 
this  Mongrel  howling  and  lying  to  be  a 
sign  of  "  confidence  ?"  We  take  it  rather 
for  a  sign  that  they  already  snuff  the  pun- 
gent air  of  Salt  Eiver. 

— Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  asks  the 
"  respectable  Eepublicans"  the  following 
awful  question:  "  Why  not  follow  a  good 
man  with  the  Democratic  party,  rather 
than  with  Eepublicans  help  to  place  a 
drunken  soldier  in  the  White  House?"  We 
respectfully  ask  the  Methodist  Bishop 
Ames  to  answer  this  question  "with  the 
fear  of  God  before  his  eyes." 

— The  following  note  from  Pennsylva- 
nia we  have  no  doubt  expresses  the  wants 
of  many  sincere  Cbristians  of  all  denomi- 
nations : 

"  C.  Ghauncy  Burr — Dear  Sir  : — As  a  con- 
stant reader  ot  The  OldGuaed  from  the  first 
number,  I  write  to  inquire  of  you  if  there 
is  a  Universalist  paper  published  that  is  not 
also  a  pclitical  Mongrel  sheet.  There  are 
many  Universalis ts  hereabouts,  myself  in- 
cluded, who  are  Democrat^,  and  who 
would  like  to  take  a  religious  paper,  and 
not  a  Mongrel  organ." 

We  know  of  no  such  paper  as  our  cor  - 
respondent  asks  for.  Strange  to  say,  the 
Universalists,  who  profess  to  believe  in 
universal  salvation  hereafter,  generally 
seem  to  believe  in  universal  political  dam- 
nation here  for  everybody  but  negroes,  and 
a  few  white  men  whose  principles  are  as 
black  as  negroes.  Indeed,  we  fear  that 
our  friend  will  not  find  a  northern  religious 
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paper  of  any  description  which  is  not,  to  a  Both  of  these  covies,   Grant   and   Sher- 
greater  or   less   extent,  blackened  with  the  man,  wer?,  at  that  time,  seeking  the  Demo- 
political  virus  of  Mongrelism.     Sad  to  say,  cratic  nomination  for  the  Presidency, 
the  churches  almost  all   need  reconstruct-  mi      „  .,                       „ 
ing  in  this  particular.     They  have   not  yet  "The  ^n6une  says  :- Every  man  m  the 
returned  to  the  gospel  paths  of  peace  and  S°Ut *  wh°™  W<*?  betray  theo  fact  that  he 

lov  ,  from  their  crusade  with  the  ghost  of  *8/.et  a  "ebel  atu  heart'  1S  for  ^^  and 

m A  T  •.      -d             i.i,            j              ,,,.  ,    /.  Blair.    Remember  this,  comrades    '    That 

old  John  Brown,  the  murderer  and  thief  of  '         *<»"™         o.^o,t 

Ossawatomie.  m         mean  negroes>  for  no  soldiers  were 

ever  "comrades"  of  Horace  Greeley.     He 

—Senator  Wilson  says  :  "  Gen.  Grant  is  is  practically  a  peace  man,  who  keeps  tre- 

quietly  running  on  his  record"— so  quietly  mendously  out  of  the  way  of  harm, 
that  his  campaign  has   yet  nowhere  been 

heard  of  except  in  the  negro  papers.  ~ In  a  lafce  sPeech  Colfax  said  :  < '  Gentle- 
men, we   must  now   stand   to   our  guns." 

—The  Tribune  correctly   states   the  real  That  is  au  they  have   to  stand  to.     And 

issue  of  this  campaign  to  be    "the  recon-  Grant  often  makes  a  very  bad  business  of 

struction  acts."     That   is,   whether  white  standing  even  there, 
men  or  negroes  are  to  rule  us. 

■n,      .,                  ■            n                -,  — Mr.  Greeley,  while  expressing  hope  in 

— For  the  convenience  of  our  readers  we      A,.  „lrt„« fn       .         ,        .,     %  n      ■ 

.    .         .,                    ,        n  _               .  the  election  of  Grant,  makes  the  following 

give  below  the   Mongrel  and  Democratic  i^^  „  ^-u:u-4.-~      *  +i     « 

,  . .            . ,    .       ...  hopeless  exhibition  of  the  figures : 
platforms  side  by  side  : 

MONGREL   PLATOEM.      I      DEM.    PLATFORM.  "  M*  Jf"5?.1* ^  °™  ^0^0  P.llU*ffij' 

The  Negro.                  The  White  Man.  if^T^Lw «      ,1       ?      ^  V*  18<M  5 

y                 '  yet  mark  how  small  a  change  in  the  popu- 

— The   dishonesty   of  both  Grant    and  lar  Tote  would  have   defeated  him  !    He 

Sherman,    in   their    present    attitudes,    is  arne 

made  certain  by  the  following   disclosure      -,  .. ,  ,  0  Ar,n       .    .,  ' 

,.  0       ,      -p,     ?.,.,       .  ,  P  ,   .        Connecticut  by 2,406  majority,       6 

of  Sen  ,tor  Doolittle,    in  a  late  speech  in      Indiana  by. 20,189  majority;     13 

the  Senate  :  Maryland  by 7,414  majority,       7 

"But,  Mr.  President,  when  such  a  state  Nevada  by,  ... .  3,232  majority,       3 

of  things  as  that  exists,  to  suppose  that  it  gew  Hampshire  by .  „ .   3,529  majority,       5 

can  continue  for  any  length   of  time  with-      *Jew  Yo?  b? ?^49  majority,     33 

out  coming  to  a  conflict  is  folly.     This  sys-      Oregon  by  . 1,431  majority,       1 

tern  must  give   way,  or  a  conflict  will  in-       gt^i™1!  J? 2°'°^  majority,     26 

evitably  ensue.     Not  many  j  ears  ago,  Gen.       Ehode  Island  h? 5>681  majority,  jt 

Grant,  who  is   now  the   candidate   of  the  m  ,  ,     .      ,,,   ,              tn„,„        .     .,       .,„„ 

Badical  p.rty,    was   of  precisely  the  same  Total  nine  States. .. .  50,656  majority,  100 

opinion  which  I  still  entertain  ;  and  in  the  "Add  these  to  the  votes  of  New  Jersey, 

State  of  Wisconsin,  when  these  questions  Del  ware  and  Kentucky— twenty-one— and 

were  being  discussed,  he  authorized  me  to  he  would  have   had  121 ;    leaving   to   Mr. 

state  to  a  convention  held  in  Wisconsin,  Lincoln  but  114.     Thus  a  change   of  less 

and  to  the  people  of  Wisconsin,  thai  if  this  th  m  36,000,  in  over  4,000,000  votes,  would 

system  of  reconstruction  was  to  be  perse-  have  elected  McClellan  over  Lincoln." 
vered  in,    the   whites   disfranchised,    and 

universal   negro    suffrage   set  up   in    the  Thus  does  the  Tribune  really  figure  Grant 

States  of  the  South  as  a   condition   of  re-  out  of  an   election,  whi'e   spouting   like  a 

construction,  it  would  inevitably  lead  to  a  porpoise  for  him.     It  is  a  nice  exhibit  for 

war  of  races,  unless  we  maintained  a  stand-  the  fools  who  started  off  s0  desperately  bet- 

^^^-«XoL™tian?  **  thr?n on  Grant- Eut  that  is  a 

"Mr.    Doolittle— I  allude  to  the  State  folly  of  which  they  are  already  cured, 

convention  held  at  Madison  in  the  fall  of  _The  M             is             m  m  Q[   the 

1865,  ;  an  I  subsequently  General  Sherman  ...        _        ,,,.s           _f     _          .  _  •       , 

was  there  at  a  meeting  held  in  the  Assem-  leading   Republicans   who   have   left  that 

bly  Chamber  at   Madison,  and  Gen.  Sher-  party    and   joined  the   Democracy  :— An- 

man  sat  by  my  side  when  I  address  d  the  drew   Johnson,    President   of  the   United 

people  of  Wisconsin  assembled  there,  and  States  ;  Salmon  P.  Chase,  Chief  Justice  of 

urged  the  same  view   and  stated  the  fact  the  United  Umted  States     Gideon  WeJl 

which  General  Grant  had  authorized ;  and  '           _          . 

General  Sherman   authorized  me  to  state  Secretary  of  the  Navy;  O.  H.    B»  owning, 

the  same  th  ng,  and  he  nodded  his  assent  Secretary  of  the  Interior  ;  James  R.    Doo- 

as  he  sat  by  my  side."  little,  United  States  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
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sin  ;  James  Dixon,  United  States  Senator 
from  Connecticut ;  Montgomery  Blair,  late 
Po  tmaster-General  ;  Francis  P.  Blair,  the 
friend  and  adviser  of  Andrew  Jackson  ; 
Stephen  J.  Pield,  Associate  Justice  United 
States  Supreme  Court  ;  Henry  Sfanberry, 
late  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States; 
and  old  Thad.  Stevens  endorses  the  Demo- 
cratic platform  on  the  bond  question,  but, 
fortunately,  has  not  yet  fully  identified 
himself  with  the  party. 

— A  "loyal"  lady  writes  us  a  long  letter, 
in  which  she  says  :  "It  is  evident  you  do 
not  love  your  country. "  By  "country,"  the 
poor,  deluded  woman,  means  the  Mongrel 
party.  We  plead  guilty  to  not  loving  it  es- 
pecially ;  and  if  this  country  were  to  be 
permanently  subject  to  the  abominable 
despotism  that  now  rules  it,  we  should  be 
proud  of  despising  it.  When  St.  Ever- 
mon,  after  long  canishment,  was  permitted 
to  return  to  his  native  country  by  Louis 
the  Fourteenth,  the  philosopher  was  so  far 
from  being  elated  that  he  boldly  declared 
that  6very  man's  country  was  where  he  is 
free,  and  lives  happily,  and  he  was  so  at 
London.  This  country  of  ours,  as  ruled 
by  the  Mongrel  Congress  and  negroes,  is 
about  as  wretched  a  place  as  can  well  be 
imagined.  Our  hope  is  in  redeeming  it, 
but  failing  in  that,  we  should  despise  our- 
selves if  we  did  not  teach  our  children  to 
despise  it. 

Crestline,  O.,  July  31,  1868. 

G.  Cliauncy  Burr,  Esq. — My  Dear  Sir — 
In  the  August  number  of  The  Old  Guaed 
you  say  that  the  Platform  adopted  '  y  the 
Democratic  National  Convention  at  New 
York  "is  essentially  in  harmony  with  the 
doctrines  always  advocated  in  The  Old 
Guaed,  and  is,  we  know,  heartily  endorsed 
by  a  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States." 

Then  follows  the  Platform  of  the  Con- 
vention, and  the  first  sentence  contains 
the  most  cowardly  surrender  of  principle 
in  the  words  "and  recognizing  the  ques- 
tions of  '  slavery'  and  secession  as  having 
been  settled  for  all  time  to  come  by  the 
war,  or  the  voluntary  action  of  the  south- 
ern States  in  Constitutional  Convention 
assembled,  and  never  to  be  renewed  or  re- 
agitated." 

Now.  sir,  I  have  been  a  caieful  reader  of 
The  Old  Guaed  from  the  first  number 
issued  to  the  present,  but  I  have  never 
read  a  page,  line  or  word  from  your  able 
pen  that  sounded  like  the  words  contained 
in  that  part  of  the  Platform  that  I  have 
quoted.     After  the  gallant  fight  you  have 


made  for  years,  you  certainly  do  not  mean 
to  "give  up  the  ship,"  and  acquiesce  in  the 
principles  of  the  party  in  power,  and  ac- 
cept the  results  of  the  war,  among  which 
is  the  destruction  of  State  sovereignty  and 
the  establishment  of  a  Mongrel  despotism. 
I  can  see  nothing  in  the  New  York  Plat- 
form but  a  surrender  of  great  principles 
upon  which  the  fathers  built  our  magni- 
ficent structure  of  self-governmt  nt  and 
civil  and  constitutional  liberty,  and  I,  tor 
one,  cannot  endorse  it.  Please  give  your 
view  of  this  subject  in  the  next  number  of 
The  Old  Guald,  and  greatly  oblige, 
Yours  truly, 

H.  M.  Williams. 

We  do  not  regard  the  preamble  above 
quoted  as  being  of  any  practical  impor- 
tance at  the  present  moment,  especially  as 
the  resolutions,  in  the  main,  are  correct. 
They  might  have  been  better  written,  and 
have  comprehended,  in  far  hss  space,  a 
more  correct  statement  of  the  vital  issues 
of  this  campaign,  but,  so  great  is  the  demo- 
ralization of  political  parties,  that  we  have 
ceased  to  look  for  much  in  ' '  Platforms. '' 
If  they  embody  anything  like  the  gene- 
ral issues,  we  have  learned  to  be  satisfied. 
"Platforms''  are  usually  constructed  to 
carry  those  who  are  too  weak  to  get  along 
without  them.  Our  correspondent  is  not 
a  man  of  that  sort,  and  the  nonsense  of  the 
"Preamble"  ought  not  to  offend  him,  espe- 
cially since  no  intelligent  Democrat  ima- 
gines that  it  is  possible  to  save  this  Union, 
oa:  to  preserve  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment, upon  the  results  of  the  war,  as  they 
now  stand.  All  the  Mongrel  party  has  done 
that  is  wrong — all  that  is  in  violation  of 
the  Const. tution,  or  destructive  of  the  vital 
principles  of  self-government,  must  and  will 
be  swept  away.  Foolish  preambles  will  not 
oppose  the  force  of  a  straw  to  this  mighty 
returning  tide,  when  it  is  once  fully  set  in. 
To  recognize  the  results  of  the  war  as 
permanent,  is  to  recognize  and  confirm 
despot  sin — is  to  consent  to  the  overthrow 
of  our  civilization — is  to  say  that  the  Union 
our  fathers  made  is  gone  forever  !  We  are 
for  that  Union  now  and  forever.  And  we 
are,  therefore,  for  upsetting  every  thing 
which  has  been  done  in  violation  of  it. 

— A  lady  writes  to  ask  :  "Pray  tell  me, 
Mr.  Burr,  how  you  got  the  name  ot  being 
a  rebel  ?"  The  same  way  that  the  phi;oso, 
pher  Anaxagoras  got  the  name  of  being  an 
atheist  at  Athens,  when  he  denied  that  the 
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stars  and  planets  were  gods — because  those 
who  accused  him  were  fools.  But  we  are 
not  at  all  sensitive  about  this  word  "re- 
bel," for  it  has  always  been  employed  to 
denote  an  enemy  of  oppression  and  des- 
potic power.  Washington  was  a  "rebel," 
while  Benedict  Arnold  was  "loyal."  We 
challenge  any  one  to  find  an  instance  in 
history  where  the  "rebels"  were  not  the 
r.sistants  of  oppression,  while  the  "  loy- 
alists" were  the  friends  of  tyranny.  In 
cur  day,  Robert  E.  Lee  is  called  "re- 
bel," but  Ben.  Butler  is  "  loyal."  May  the 
Lord  have  mercy  on  the  wretch  who  is  not 
ashamed  to  be  called  "loyal/' 

— The  pedantic  but  ignorant  Sumner 
compares  the  war  to  conquer  the  South  to 
the  "  old  Persian  conquests."  Well,  where 
is  the  likeness  ?  When  the  greatest  Queen 
of  the  Persians,  Mandana,  was  dying,  she 
thus  addressed  her  son  Cyrus  :  "0,  my 
son  !  my  dear  son !  remember  that  you 
ought  to  have  no  view  in  conquering  na- 
tions than  to  establish  among  them  the 
empire  of  reason."  But  Sumner  and  his 
vagabonds  sought  to  conquer  the  southern 
States  to  establish  among  them  the  empire  of 
niggers.  And  that  is  about  as  near  as  Sum- 
ner generally  gets  at  the  analogies  of  his- 
tory. 

— The  people's  money  ought  to  be  plen- 
ty now-a-days,  for  Gen.  Meade  offered  forty 
thousand  of  it  as  a  reward  to  any  negro 
who  would  find  out  who  killed  a  dirty  Old 
wretch  found  dead  in  a  negro  brothel.  And 
scandal  whispers  that  Gen.  Meade  has  a 
special  personal  interest  in  protecting  the 
lives  of  white  "loyalists"  found  in  negro 
bagnios.  But  where  does  he  get  the  right 
to  offer  forty  thousand  dollars  of  the  pub- 
lic funds  for  this  purpose?  Even  Sheri- 
dan, who  must,  from  all  accounts,  have 
had  as  great  a  persoml  interest  in  the 
safety  of  white  life  in  negro  bagnios,  never 
went  to  the  extent  of  forty  thousand  dol- 
lars for  such  a  purpose. 

— Brick  Pomeroy  has  started  a  daily  edi- 
tion of  the  La  Crosse  Democrat  in  New  York 
city.  It  is  the  only  daily  paper  published 
in  New- York  which  claims  to  be  distinctly 
Democratic.  And  this  is  so  without  stint, 
and,  as  it  regards  Mongrelism  of  every 
style  and  type,  without  mercy.  Such  a 
daily  was  greatly  needed,  as  no  other  could 


be  relied  upon  as  a  faithful  record  of  De- 
mocratic news.  The  World  only  publishes 
such  matters  as  are  agreeable  to  i  s  editors. 
Democratic  meetings,  which  are  addressed 
by  Democrats  who  have  excited  the  per. 
sonal  ill-will  of  the  World  folks  by  their 
tearless  Democracy,  are  invariably  mis- 
represented, or  wholly  unnoticed.  Mr. 
Pomeroy's  daily  is  a  success  from  its  start; 
it  does  not,  like  the  World,  depend  for  sup- 
port upon  passing  round  the  hat  for  chari- 
ty every  few  months,  among  certain  fishy 
Democrats  who  trained  in  the  Lincoln 
negro-liberating  campaign,  and  whose 
principles  bear  about  the  same  relation  to 
pure  Democracy  that  the  Arian  heresy  did 
to  the  genuine  church.  Mr.  Pomeroy  is  a 
man  of  remarkable  genius  and  force  as  a 
writer,  and  is  also  possessed  of  the  very 
highest  order  of  business  talent.  It  will 
be  the  fearless  organ  of  the  million,  and 
will  be  patronized  by  the  million.  That 
will  force  the  rich  to  resort  to  it  as  the 
best  advertising  medium  in  the  city. 

— The  Erie  Railroad,  which,  as  we  have 
often  assurei  our  patrons,  is,  all  things 
considered,  the  best  managed,  and  by  far 
the  plea-antest  road  for  a  pleasure  trip,  we 
have  ever  been  on  in  the  United  States,  of- 
fers the  following  low  rates  for  a  round 
tour  of  pleasure,  from  this  city  to  Niagara 
Falls,  and  back : 

New  York  to  Niagara  Falls  and  return  to 
New  York,  via  Ithaca,  Cayuga  Lake, 
Canandaigua  and  Rochester,  returni  g 
via  Buffalo  and  Avon  Springs $18 

New  York  to  Niagara  Falls  and  return  to 
New  York,  via  Watkins,  Seneca  Lake, 
Canandaigua  and  Rochester,  returning 
via  Buffalo  and  Avon  Springs ....  $18  25 

New  York  to  Niagara  Falls  and  return  to 
New  York,  via  Ithaca,  Watkins,  Geneva, 
Canandaigua  and  Rochester,  returning 
via  Buffalo  and  Avon  Springs $20  25 

New  York  to  Cayagi  and  return  to  New 
York,  via  Ithaca  and  Cayuga  Lake,  re- 
turning via  Geneva,  Seneca  Lake  and 
Watkins $15  00 

New  York  to  Watkins  and  return  to  N  w 
York $13  50 

New  York  to  Niagara  Falls,  and  return  to 
New  York,  with  privilege  of  visiting  Avon 
Springs,  or  stopping  at  any  point  on  the 
Line $16  00 

Similar  inducements  are  offered  over  this 
road  to  all  the  principal  watering  places 
and  pleasure  resorts  in  the  Un  ted  States, 
the  tickets  to  be  good  tor  the  season. 
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"Only  the  checks  put  upon  magistrates 
make  nations  free,  and  only  the  want  of 
such  checks  makes  them  slaves.  They  are 
free,  where  their  magistrates  are  confined 
within  certain  bounds  set  them  by  the 
people,  and  act  by  rules  prescribed  thsm 
by  the  people;  and  they  are  slaves,  where 
their  magistrates  choose  their  own  rules, 
and  follow  their  lust  and  humors ;  than 
which  a  more  dreadful  curse  can  befall  no 
people;  nor  did  ever  any  magistrate  do 
what  he  pleased,  but  the  people  were  un- 
done by  his  pleasure;  and,  therefore,  most 
nations  in  the  world  are  undone,  and  those 
nations  only  who  bridle  their  governors  do 
not  wear  chains." — Cato's  Letters. 

We  have  written  much  of  late 
upon  the  right  and  duty  of  the  peo- 
ple to  resist  and  kill  oppressors  and 
tyrants,  or  to  overthrow  a  vicious 
and  despotic  government,  because 
that  is,  just  now,  the  greatest  ques- 
tion with  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try— greater  and  more  absorbing 
than  that  other  important  one  of 
finance  and  commercial  prosperity. 
A  people    may  survive   oppressive 


taxation,  but  seldom,  if  ever,  do 
nations  regain  lost  liberties.  There- 
fore, of  all  sciences  in  the  world, 
that  of  government  concerns  us 
most.  And  while  it  is  the  easiest 
to  be  known,  it  is  the  least  under- 
stood. It  is  an  old  trick  of  tyrants 
and  villains  to  make  the  people  be- 
lieve that  there  is  something  mys- 
terious and  awfully  sacred  in  gov- 
ernment, whereas  liberty  and  right 
are  the  only  sacred  things  in  this 
connection;  and  government  is  to  be 
obeyed  or  resisted,  protected  or  de- 
stroyed, as  it  favors  or  opposes 
these.  An  oppressive  government 
has  no  more  right  to  challenge  the 
respect  and  obedience  of  man  than 
a  robber  or  an  assassin  has.  A 
good  government,  like  a  good  man, 
is  to  be  respected,  but  a  bad  gov- 
ernment is  no  more  to  be  respected 
than  a  bad  man  is.  And  every 
plowman  knows  a  good  govern- 
ment from  a  bad  one  by  the  effects 


Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1868,  by  Van  Eyrie,  Horton  &  Co.,  in  the  Clerk's  Offic 
of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  southern  District  of  New  York. 
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of  it.  He  knows  whether  he  enjoys 
the  fruits  of  his  own  labor  in  peace 
and  security,  or  whether  they  are 
absorbed  and  appropriate  d  by  taxes 
laid  on  by  4he  government.  What 
is  government  but  a  trust  commit- 
ted by  all  to  a  few,  who  are  to  at- 
tend to  the  public  affairs,  in  order 
that  the  many  may,  with  the  greater 
security,  attend  to  their  own?  But 
if  this  trust  is  not  faithfully  and 
justly  executed  by  the  few  to  whom 
it  has  been  committed,  then  all  the 
powers  delegated  return  to  the  pos- 
session of  each  individual  of  the 
community,  to  be  exercised  by  him 
in  such  manner  as  his  own  judg- 
ment lells  him  is  necessary  for  his 
safety  and  happiness.  Government, 
merely  because  it  is  government,  has 
no  legal  authority.  That  is,  if  its 
powers  were  obtained  by  force  or 
fraud,  it  binds  nobody.  Success 
gained  by  violence  and  unjust 
means,  is  to  be  looked  upon  as 
challenging  the  hatred  and  opposi- 
tion of  all  just  men.  There  is  no 
plainer  maxim  of  government  than 
this,  that  the  acquiring  and  exercising 
of  power  by  force  is  tyranny.  In  the 
greatest  age  of  the  Roman  Com- 
monwealth, it  was  allowed  to  any 
individual  to  kill  a  usurper  or  ty- 
rant.    Livy 


' «  The  former  consular  law  for  appealing 
to  the  people  (the  first  and  only  great  sup- 
port of  liberty)  having  been  overturned  by 
the  usurpation  of  the  Decemviri,  was  now 
not  only  restored,  but  forfeited  by  a  new 
law,  which  forbade  the  creating  of  any 
magistrate  without  appeal,  and  made  it  law- 
ful to  kill  any  man  that  did  so,  without  sub- 
jecting the  killer  to  a  capital  penalty." 

Thus  we  see  that,  in  the  most  in- 
tellectual age  of  Rome,  it  was  held 
lawful  for  any  man  to  kill  usurpers 
and  tyrants,  because  such  had  no 


lawful  claim  to  the  powers  they  ex- 
ercised. It  is  wonderful  how  care- 
fully the  people  of  that  time  guard- 
ed their  own  rights  and  liberties 
against  the  aggressions  of  power. 
Cicero  tells  us,  in  his  book  Be  L<  gi- 
bus, that  there  was  ?n  express  law, 
Eundem  magistratum,  ni  interfueriat 
decern  anni,  ne  quis  capito :  "  That 
no  man  should  twice  be  made  a 
magistrate,  except  after  an  interval 
of  ten  years."  This  law  was  after- 
wards strengthened  with  severe  pe- 
nalties. And  Rut  lius  Censorius 
himself  censured  the  people  for 
electing  him  a  second  time  censor. 
So,  too,  Fabius  Maximus  denounced 
the  people  for  choosing  his  son 
counsel  (though  possessed  of  the 
greatest  virtues),  because  the  office 
had  been  too  often  and  too  long  in 
his  family.  Such  was  the  spirit  of 
the  patriots  of  Rome,  when  Rome 
was  free  and  happy.  Then  no 
officer  could  seek  to  prolong  his 
power  by  any  cunning  and  unjust 
means,  without  exposing  himself  to 
the  vengeance  of  any  private  citizen 
who  had  the  courage  and  virtue  to 
take  him  off.  Then  any  counsel,  or 
senator,  or  magistrate,  who  should 
resort  to  such  shifts  to  keep  himself 
in  power,  as  our  Rump  of  a  Con- 
gress has  been  practicing  for  three 
years,  would  have  been  cut  to  pieces 
by  the  populace,  and  thrown  into 
the  Tiber,  like  a  dog.  0 !  that  we 
could  fix  this  invincible  feeling  in 
the  hearts  of  the  American  people, 
that  it  is  their  everlasting  right  and 
duty  to  serve  a  usurping  senator  or 
general  as  the  virtuous,  brave,  and 
free  people  of  Rome  used  to  serve 
their  tyrants,  when  they  plunged 
them  from  the  Tarperian  Rock,  or 
cut  off  their  heads,  and  then  threw 
them   into   the   Tiber!       In    every 
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civilized  country  of  the  ancients  it 
was  a  known  maxim  of  liberty  that 
a  tyrant  of  any  kind  might  be  treat- 
ed like  a  beast  of  prey,  and  be  kill- 
ed by  the  dagger  as  well  as  the 
sword,  in  his  court  as  well  as  in  his 
camp — that  every  man  had  a  right 
to  destroy  one  who  sought  to  de- 
stroy others — that  no  law  ought  to 
be  allowed  to  him  who  took  away 
all  law — that,  like  the  monsters  of 
Hercules,  it  was  glorious  to  rid  the 
world  of  oppressors  whenever,  and 
by  whatever  means  it  could  be  done. 
If  we  read  the  history  of  the  most 
celebrated  heroes  of  the  world,  and 
take  into  the  account  the .  actions 
which  gave  them  the  greatest  re- 
spect of  mankind,  we  shall  find 
those  in  the  first  rank  of  glory  who 
resisted  and  destroyed  tyrants. 
Timoleon,  one  oi  the  purest  and 
most  excellent  men  that  ever  bless- 
ed the  earth,  spent  a  long  and  glo- 
rious life  in  destroying  usurpers. 
He  killed  his  own  brother  when  he 
could  not  persuade  him  to  lay  down 
the  powers  which  he  had  usurped. 
And  when  reproached  for  the  tears 
he  shed,  he  replied  that  he  wept, 
not  that  he  had  killed  a  tyrant,  but 
that  his  own  brother  should  be  that 
tyrant. 

Thus  do  these  proud  examples 
shine  with  glory  in  contrast  with 
the  pusillanimity  and  cowardice 
which  have  permitted  a  usurping  and 
brutal  Congress,  or  an  implacable 
Mongrel  faction,  to  enslave  and 
plunder  the  people  for  the  space  of 
many  years!  What  mental  imbe- 
cility to  concede  that  the  official 
posiiion  of  these  swindling  knaves 
gives  the  least  color  of  law  to  their 
deeds?  If  Rob  Roy  had  conquered 
Scotland  with  his  barbarous  hordes, 
would  he  have  been  a  legal  ruler  ? 


Wouid  Massaniello  and  Jack  Straw, 
had  they  succeeded,  have  been  law- 
ful rulers  ?  Is  any  rule  lawful  which 
is  imposed  in  opposition  to  the  free 
consent  of  the  people  ?  Alas !  it  is 
the  delusive  falsehood  about  the 
sanctity  of  government  de  facio  which 
has  emasculated  the  nation,  and 
made  it,  for  the  time,  a  contempti- 
ble shuttle-cock  in  the  military  hands 
of  such  imbeciles  as  a  Grant,  in- 
spired by  the  malice  of  a  Wash- 
burn and  a  Sumner  !  In  the  mad 
times  of  Sacheverel,  when  all  seem- 
ed willing  to  go  the  strangest 
lengths  in  blind  obedience  to  au- 
thority, a  man  of  sense  took  some 
pains  to  give  a  lady,  a  friend  of  his, 
juster  notions  than  she  had  of  the 
limits  of  obedience.  "  Suppose," 
said  he,  "madam,  that  the  king- 
should  seize,  by  a  quo  warranto,  your 
husband's  estate,  and  make  him 
and  your  children  beggars,  would 
you  think  resistance  unlawful  ?" 

"I  should  have  much  cause  of 
complaint,"  says  she,  "  but,"  raising 
her  pretty  eyes  to  heaven,  "  we 
should  not  resist  the  Lord's  anoint- 
ed." 

"  But,  madam,  I  will  put  a  harder 
case  still.  Suppose  the  king  should 
force  your  ladyship  into  his  bed 
don't  you  think  your  husband  might 
lawfully  promote  an  association  for 
extirpating  such  a  brutish  Tarqum '?" 
The  lady,  with  downcast  eyes  and 
a  countenance  covered  with  a  rosy 
blush,  answered,  "  The  case  you  now 
put,  sir,  is  undoubtedly  harder  than 
the  first.  But,  as  the  whole  sin 
would  be  the  king's,  and  kings  are 
answerable  to  God  only,  I  do  not 
think  my  husband  could  lawfully  do 
anything  towards  vindicating  his 
honor  with  violence." 

The  gentleman,  knowing  that  the 
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iady  was,  as  all  votaries  of  passive 
obedience  then  were,  staunch  for 
the  established  church,  and  bitter 
against  dissenters,  resolved  to  put 
to  her  a  question  which  should  touch 
her  on  a  point  of  vital  prejudice, 
which  he  did  as  follows  : 

"  Give  me  leave,  madam,  to  ask 
you  one  more — suppose  the  king 
should  order  your  ladyship  to  go  to 
meeting  ?" 

"  What !"  said  she,  rising  in  a  sud- 
den passion,  which  enlivened  every 
feature,  with  eyes  sparkling,  lips 
quivering,  and  bosom  heaving, — 
"  Go  to  a  wicked,  schismatical,  Pres- 
byterian meeting !  I  would  kill  him, 
if  I  were  to  die  for  it,  sooner  than 
he  should  make  me  enter  the  door 
of  a  conventicle." 

So  the  gentleman  found  at  last  in 
the  good  lady's  mind  a  limit  to  the 
absurd  and  fatal  notions  about  obe- 
dience to  the  powers  that  be.  No 
man,  and  no  people,  can  ever  be 
bound  to  obey  unjust  and  oppres- 
sive power.  What  has  been  called 
the  Lord's  anointed  power,  has  a  good 
deal  oftener  been  the  devil's  anointed 
power  than  otherwise.  Such  power 
ought  always  be  re  isted.  A  people 
has  no  more  right  to  be  quiet  and 
passive  under  oppression,  than  a 
man  has  a  right  to  lie  still  and  see 
his  house  plundered,  his  children 
killed,  and  his  wife  ravaged.  He  is 
to  defend  his  property  and  his  fa- 
mily on  the  spot,  even  though  he 
have  to  kill  every  one  of  the  assail- 
ants. It  is  the  duty  of  a  good  citi- 
zen to  kill  any  tyrant  who  over- 
throws the  laws,  and  entrenches 
himself  behind  the  powers  which  he 
has  usurped  ;  as  this  is  the  only  way 
to  reach  the  fear  of  tyrants,  and  de- 
ter them  from  their  oppressive  acts. 
It  was  an  intense   appreciation   of 


this  truth  that  led  the  Spartans  to 
set  up  a  god  of  Fear,  and  conse- 
crate it  in  their  temple.  Fear  has 
been  almost  the  only  restraint  to 
the  lawless  deeds  of  tyrants,  in  all 
generations.  Had  the  beastly  But- 
ler, in  New  Orleans,  or  his  succes- 
sor in  cruelty,  Phil.  Sheridan,  be- 
lieved that  some  man's,  or  some  wo- 
man's hand,  held  the  dagger  of  jus- 
tice, which  should  relieve  the  people 
and  the  world  of  their  guilty  pre- 
sence, can  we  imagine  that  they 
would  have  perpetrated  all  those 
deeds  of  violence  and  theft,  which 
will  make  their  names  detested  by 
all  virtuous  Americans  as  long  as 
time  lasts?  Had  such  scoundrels 
as  Sumner,  and  Schenck,  and  Ben. 
Wade,  and  Bingham,  been  held  un- 
der the  wholesome  restraint  of  the 
fear  that  a  thousand  brave  hands 
held  a  rod  of  justice  and  vengeance 
for  their  backs,  think  we  that  they 
would  have  carried  on  such  a  cru- 
sade against  the  liberty  and  civili- 
zation of  their  country?  If  these 
scoundrels  had  twenty  thousand 
backs  apiece,  and  twenty  thousand 
sinewy  arms  were  laying  on  the  bas- 
tinado until  the  quivering  flesh  fell 
from  their  bones,  God's  justice  could 
not  be  satisfied.  These  wretches 
started,  some  years  ago,  a  crusade 
against  the  Constitution  of  our 
country,  which  has  resulted  in  the 
murder  of  nearly  a  million  of  our 
people.  They  sowed  the  seeds  of 
sedition,  which  produced  the  devas- 
tating whirlwind  of  war,  on  the 
ruins  of  which  they  seek  to  consoli- 
date an  eternal  despotism.  They 
are  among  the  leaders  of  a  political 
assault,  which  holds  twelve  millions 
of  our  countrymen  down  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet,  and  sinks 
their  civilization   beneath   the  foul 
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anarchy  of  negro  rule.  And  now 
they  seek  to  prolong  their  reign  of 
terror  and  destruction  by  a  stupen- 
dous combination  of  force  and 
fraud,  such  as  was  never  before  heard 
of  in  any  country  pretending  to  be 
civilized  and  free.  The  terrible  De- 
cemviri of  Rome  never  dared  to  re- 
sort to  such  means  to  prolong  their 
power.  The  beetling  brow  of  Tibe- 
rius never  scowled  over  plans  so 
cruel  and  so  monstrous  for  the  op- 
pression and  ruin  of  the  people. 
Even  the  crimes  of  the  infernal  Do- 
mitian,  pale  before  the  record  of 
Congressional  oppressions  and  abo- 
minations. Let  the  just  but  terri- 
ble end  of  this  monster  hang  before 
the  eyes  of  these  imps  of  Congres- 
sional despotism,  as  a  warning  of 
what  a  wronged  and  tortured  peo- 
ple, at  all  times,  have  a  right  to  in- 
flict upon  their  spoilers.  As  long 
as  Congress  takes  it  upon  itself  to 
say  that  white  men  shall  not  vote  in 
one  half  of  the  States  of  this  Union, 
while  negi  es  shall  vote,  the  idea 
and  the  plan  of  resistance  ought 
never  to  be  absent  f .  om  the  hear  s 
and  brains  of  all  virtuous  and  pa- 
iiiot.c  men  for  a  single  moment.  If 
Congress  has  no  right  to  impose 
such  degrading  conditions,  the 
States  have  no  right  to  submit  to 
them  ;  indeed  it  is  a  crime  for  any 
people  to  patiently  and  quietly  sub- 
mit to  abasement  and  degradation. 
The  common  majesty  c  f  man  is 
outraged  while  such  atrocious  ty- 
rants are  allowed  to  live.  Submis- 
sion to  despotisn  is  disobedience  to 
.  law.  This  illegal  Rump  has  pass  d 
acts  stripping  the  executive  of  near- 
ly all  his  constitutional  powers,  and 
has  confer,  ed  them  upon  the  com- 
mander of  the  army,  and  then  nomi- 
nated him  President,  with  the  ex- 


pectation of  hi  electing  himself  by 
the  use  of  the  army,  in  one  half  of 
the  Union.  Suould  he  become  a 
party  to  th.s  fraud,  houldhe  consent 
to  ue  the  powers  which  have  been 
illegally  bestowed  upon  him  for  the 
purpose  of  controlling  the  election 
in  his  favor,  there  will  be  no  pun- 
ishment which  the  ingenuity  of  man 
ever  devised  that  he  will  not  de- 
serve. Even  the  horrid  death  of 
tbe  soldier-elected  emperor,  Maxi- 
min,  who  was  cut  to  pieces  in  his 
tent,  would  be  too  much  mercy  for 
his  monstrous  crime.  Such  an  elec- 
tion would  not  be  an  election  at  all, 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States.  It 
would  justly  be  no  more  binding 
upon  the  conscience  of  the  people 
than  the  edicts  of  a  mob,  or  the 
drunken  brawls  of  a  bar-room.  The 
declaration  of  Congress  of  the  vali- 
dity of  such  an  "  election,"  would  not 
add  an  iota  to  its  authority,  nor 
bind  the  people  anywhere  to  res- 
pect it.  The  whole  thing  is  a  dev  ce 
of  Congress  to  prolong  its  own  pow- 
er, in  imitation  of  the  ancient  De- 
cemviri, which  was  chosen  by  their 
country  only  for  a  year,  but  pro- 
longed their  term  by  their  own  acts, 
and  held  on  to  the  power  they  had 
usurped,  until  the  people  forced  it 
out  of  their  hands,  and  visited  upon 
them  the  most  summary  vengeance 
for  their  usurpation.  Their  memo- 
ry stands  branded  in  history  with 
all  the  infamy  it  deserves,  while  the 
names  of  Valerius  and  Horatius,  un- 
der whose  conduct  the  people  re- 
covered their  right  of  constitutional 
election,  are  celebrated  in  the  uni- 
versal praise  of  mankind. 

The  idea  that  the  people  of  this 
country  are  bound  by  any  of  these 
usurping  acts  of  Congress  is  an  as- 
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tonishing  delusion.  Said  Sir  F. 
Barnard,  in  1731  :  "If  Parliament 
should  begin  to  refuse  giving  satis- 
faction to  the  people,  the  people  will 
cease  to  obey  Parliament."  Can  less 
be  said  of  the  CoDgress  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  year  1868?  But  we 
have  had  no  Congress,  in  the  old 
honored  sense  of  that  word,  since 
the  beginning  of  Lincoln's  adminis- 
tration. Congress  was  designed  to 
represent  the  interests  of  the  seve- 
ral States,  but  ever  since  Lincoln's 
advent  it  has  represented  only  the 
passions  and  schemes  of  a  political 
faction,  and  a  revolutionary  faction 
at  that.  Nearly  all  its  acts  have 
been  framed  in  a  party  caucus,  and 
passed  through  both  houses  under 
the  drill  and  spur  of  partisan  fury 
and  malice.  At  one  time  all  the 
governors  of  the  Mongrel  party  met 
together  and  laid  out  a  piece  of  par- 
tisan work,  which  Congress  imme- 
diately executed  in  obedience  to  the 
party  dictation.  Mr.  Lincoln  and 
his  Secretaries  had  but  to  signify 
what  they  wanted,  and  the  willing 
Congress  at  once  obeyed.  It  even 
framed  ex  post  facto  laws,  and  acts  of 
indulgence,  to  exculpate  the  execu- 
tive from  confessed  violations  of  the 
Constitution.  It  passed  other  acts 
overthrowing,  or  blotting  out  the 
constitutional  limits  of  the  judi- 
ciary, for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
the  tools  of  the  arbitrary  acts  of 
the  President  from  the  penalties  of 
the  law.  Can  it  be  said  that  such  a 
Congress  represents  the  people  of 
the  "several  States?"  In  the  Bri- 
tish Parliament,  in  1738,  Mr.  Plumer 
said  :  "  I  cannot  think  it  consistent 
with  the  dignity  and  laws  of  this 
house  to  give  the  people  outside  any 
shadow  of  reason  for  suspecting 
that  the  resolutions  and  acts  of  this 


house  are  dictated  by  our  ministers 
of  State  ;  for  in  all  our  resolutions 
we  ought  to  speak  on  our  own  sense, 
the  sense  of  those  we  represent,  the 
sense  of  the  nation,  and  not  the 
sense  of  ministers,  or  o  a  party." 
What  would  have  been  this  gentle- 
man's mortification  to  have  been  a 
member  of  our  Congress  at  any  ime 
since  the  Mongrel  party  came  in 
power?  Men  have  been  arrested 
and  imprisoned  even  for  circulating 
petitions  to  their  representatives  in 
Congress,  and  Congress  has  passed 
acts  denying  their  .constituents  at 
home  any  redress  for  such  arbitrary 
proceeding  .  When  did  any  King 
of  England  ever  demand  of  Parlia- 
ment such  abject  and  unlawful  ser- 
vice as  this,  or  when  did  any  British 
Parliament  dare  to  perform  such 
acts  ?     Lord  Coke  says  : 

"  It  is  the  custom  of  Parliament, 
when  any  new  device  is  moved  for 
on  the  king's  behalf,  for  his  aid  or 
the  like,  that  the  Commons  may  an- 
swer. They  dare  not  agree  to  it 
without  conference  with  their  coun- 
tries" (i.  e.,  their  constituencies). 
He  gives  an  instance  of  this, 
9  Edw.  iii.,  which  is  applied  by  M\ 
Pultney  in  the  debate  on  the  excise 
scheme,  1733 ;  and  he  adds  that, 
"The  abhorrence  shown  by  the 
people  against  that  scheme,  was  a 
sufficient  reason  for  rejecting  it." 
One  of  the  most  eminent  English 
statesmen  of  the  last  century  says, 
on  this  subject: 

"I  should  think  it  reasonable  and  pi o- 
per  to  demand  an  oath  of  the  members  of 
Parliament  at  taking  their  seats,  beside 
the  usual  oaths — I  mean  an  oath  of  fidelity 
to  their  constiments,  by  which  they  should 
declare  before  God  and  men,  that  they 
come  into  the  House  by  the  free  and  un- 
influenced choice  of  a  true  majority  of 
those  who  by  law  have  a  right  of  choice 
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and  that  they  will,  in  all  their  speeches 
and  votes,  faithfully  and  zealously  pursue 
their  country's  good." 

Now,  no  one  needs  to  be  told  that 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
constituencies  of  Congress  have 
been  intensely  opposed  to  all  the 
so-called  reconstruction  acts;  but 
still  the  dogged  majority  has  paid 
no  sort  of  regard  to  the  expressions 
of  the  popular  will,  because  that 
will  came  in  conflict  with  the  caucus 
decrees  of  a  political  party.  All  of 
Congressional  legislation,  for  eight 
years,  has  been  entirely  for  the  be- 
nefit of  a  political  party;  and  if  the 
members  of  that  party  feel  that  it 
is  binding  on  them  as  partisans  of 
a  faction,  no  others,  certainly,  can 
feel  the  least  obligation  to  obey  it, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  altogether  viola- 
tive of  the  Constitution,  and  sub- 
versive of  every  principle  of  free 
government.  Congress  has  no 
powers  of  its  own.  They  are  all 
"  derived"  from,  and  "  delegated" 
by  the  States;  and  they  are  plainly 
enumerated  in  the  Constitution. 
The  undeviating  language  of  the 
Supreme  Court  is,  that  "  Congress 
derives  its  existence  and  all  its 
powers  from  the  Constitution."  An 
act  of  Congress,  therefore,  made 
contrary  to  an  express  restriction 
of  the  Constitution  is  absolutely 
void.  (3  Dal.  399. )  "  And,  for  the 
same  reason,  an  act  of  Congress,  in 
enacting  which  there  is  an  attempt 
to  exercise  powers,  which  are  not 
given  in  the  Constitution,  will  be 
void.  (1  Cran.  176. )  The  Constitu- 
tion is  itself  explicit  on  this  point, 
for  it  says,  in  the  Tenth  Article  of 
the  Amendments,  that,  "  The  powers 
not  delegated  to  the  United  States, 
nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States, 
are  reserved  to  the  States  respec- 


tively, or  to  the  people."  Certainly 
there  is  no  man  such  a  fool  as  to 
imagine  that  any  of  these  so-called 
reconstruction  acts  are  constitu- 
tional. Thad.  Stevens  boldly  de- 
clared on  the  floor  of  Congress  that 
he  was  "  not  going  to  stultify  him- 
self by  pretending  that  they  were 
constitutional."  And  all  these  un- 
constitutional acts  are  meant  to 
keep  the  Mongrel  party  in  power 
against  the  will  of  the  people. 
Therefore,  they  are  not  laws,  and 
the  people  break  no  laws  in  resist- 
ing them.  This  is  the  weak  point 
of  even  many  Democratic  papers, 
by  allowing  such  acts  to  be  spoken 
of  as  laws.  Teach  the  people  the 
truth,  that  they  are  not  laws,  that 
they  ought  not  to  be  obeyed  as  laws; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  that  they 
ought  to  be  resisted,  and,  if  need 
be,  their  guilty  perpetrators  pun- 
ished, as  the  infamous  Decemviri  of 
Eome  were,  who  tried  to  keep  them- 
selves in  power  by  less  infamous 
measures. 

Another  fallacy  is,  that  the  peo- 
ple cannot  move  until  the  Supreme 
Court  has  pronounced  upon  these 
acts.  But  suppose  the  Supreme 
Court  should  be  a  party  to  the  un- 
lawful programme?  Or  suppose, 
what  is  actually  the  case,  that  it  is 
terrorized  under  threats  of  abolish- 
ment and  utter  destruction,  are  the 
people  to  wait  for  such  a  body  until 
the  revolution  is  complete,  and  the 
sun  of  the  Republic  has  set  for- 
ever ?  Instances  are  not  altogether 
rare  in  the  history  of  Rome,  in 
which  the  consuls  made  the  Senate 
a  party  to  their  usurpations,  either 
through  bribery  or  intimidation; 
but  as  long  as  the  spirit  of  liberty 
survived,  the  people  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  resist  and  punish  both  the 
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consuls  and  the  Senate  for  such  a 
joint  conspiracy  against  their  liber- 
ties and  the  laws  of  Rome.  The 
man  who  said  wait,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, was  suspected  to  be  in 
the  conspiracy  himself,  or  was  de- 
spised as  a  coward.  But  that  was 
all  before  the  ancient  spirit  of  liber- 
ty was  dead  in  Rome  I 

Now,  why  do  we  proclaim  these 
grand  principles,  and  hold  up  these 
glorious  examples  out  of  history  at 
the  present  time  ?  "Why,  if  for  no 
other  reason,  to  keep  a  knowledge 
of  truth,  and  some  embers  of  liber- 
ty alive.  We  believe,  however,  that, 
after  the  fourth  of  next  March,  the 
Democratic  party  will  be  in  power, 
when  there  will  be  a  return  to  the 
Constitution,  in  the  administration 
of  the  affairs  of  our  country;  but 
the  truth  of  this  article  ought  ever 
to  be  kept  in  the  popular  mind,  as 
a  restraint  upon  usurpers  and  ty= 


rants.  It  is  wholesome  for  all  the 
people  to  understand  that  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  Mongrel  party,  to 
keep  itself  in  power,  is  one  that 
may  be  lawfully  resisted,  even  if 
that  resistance  requires  the  severing 
of  the  head  from  the  body  of  every 
carpet-bagger,  military  governor,  or 
Mongrel  member  of  Congress  in  the 
land.  The  people,  affronted,  af- 
flicted, or  threatened  by  these  super- 
human scoundrels,  have  a  clear 
right  to  treat  them  precisely  as  they 
may  a  burglar  or  assassin,  who 
breaks  into  their  houses  at  the  dead 
hour  of  night.  They  are  a  great 
band  of  State  burglars;  they  have 
broken  into  the  Treasury;  they  have 
rifled  the  Constitution;  they  have 
mongrelized  one-half  of  the  Union, 
and  nearly  devilized  the  other.  But 
the  end  of  their  abominations  is  at 
hand. 


SMILE  AND  BE  CONTENTED. 

The  world  grows  old,  and  men  grow  cold, 

To  each  while  seeking  treasure, 
And  what  with  want,  and  cares  and  toil 

We  scarce  have  time  for  pleasure; 
But  never  mind,  that  is  a*  loss 

Not  much  to  be  lamented; 
Life  rolls  on  gaily,  if  we  will 

But  smile  and  be  contented. 

If  we  are  poor,  and  would  be  rich, 

It  will  not  be  by  pining; 
No  ;  bteady  hearts  and  hopeful  minds 

Are  lile's  bright  silvery  lining. 
There's  never  a  man  that  dared  to  hope 

Hath  of  his  choice  repented; 
The  happiest  souls  on  earth  are  those 

Who  smile  and  be  contented. 

When  grief  doth  come  to  rack  the  heart, 

And  fortune  bids  us  sorrow, 
From  hope  we  may  a  blessing  read, 

And  consolation  borrow. 
If  thorns  may  rise  and  roses  bloom, 

It  cannot  be  prevented; 
So  make  the  best  of  life  you  can, 

And  smile  and  be  contented. 
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HOW  FREE  STATES  AKE  SUBVERTED. 


Aristotle  mentions,  as  the  chief 
cause  of  the  subversion  of  free  States, 
their  deviating  from  the  principles 
on  which  they  were  originally  con- 
stituted. So  cautious  were  the 
Athenians  that  not  the  least  change 
should  be  allowed  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  their  government,  or  that 
the  ancient  customs  and  Jaws  should 
not  be  infringed  upon,  that  when 
their  kings,  trusting  to  the  perpetu- 
ity of  their  power,  began  to  introduce 
changes,  they  abolished  the  regal 
office,  and  setup  archons,  who  were 
allowed  to  rule  but  ten  years,  and 
then  to  take  their  places  as  subjects. 
But  finding  even  this  period  too 
long  for  their  safety,  the  archons 
were  chosen  only  for  one  year.  The 
Athenian  epistates,  the  chief  of  the 
prytanes,  was  an  office  only  for  one 
day,  and  never  for  more  than  once. 
The  ten  cosmi,  or  supreme  magis- 
trates of  the  Cretans,  were  annual. 
All  the  magistrates  of  the  JEtolians 
were  annual.  The  king  and  people 
of  Epirus,  during  the  age  of  their 
liberty,  met  once  a  year,  the  king  to 
renew  his  coronation  oath,  and  the 
people  their  allegiance.  The  Car- 
thagenian  suffetes,  or  chief  magis- 
trates, held  their  power  only  one 
year.  Livy  tells  us  that  this  free 
State  found  two  years  too  long 
a  period  for  their  praetors  to  have 
power.  The  Corinthian  prytanes 
were  annual  magistrates.  The  Ro- 
mans several  times  appointed  a  dic- 
tator to  drive  an  expiatory  nail  into 
Jupiter's  Temple  ;  but  he  held  his 


office  only  for  one  day.  Thus  all 
the  ancient  free  States  guarded 
against  changes  in  their  governm  nt 
by  cautious'y  limiting  the  duration 
of  official  rule.  In  Rome  the  time 
assigned  for  the  office  of  dictator 
was  only  six  months.  The  perpe- 
tual dictatorship  of  Sylla  and  Julius 
Cse.sar  were  notorious  usurpations 
and  violations  of  the  laws  of  their 
country.  A  dictator  was  not  allow- 
ed to  march  out  of  Italy,  lest  he 
should,  at  a  distance,  plot  against 
the  common  liberty.  He  had  al- 
ways to  march  on  foot,  except  in 
cases  of  sudden  and  great  emar- 
gency,  and  then  he  ha  i  to  formally 
obtain  the  consent  of  the  people  to 
ride. 

"  The  greater  the  power,"  says 
Livy,  "  the  shorter  ought  to  be  the 
time  of  holding  it."  Seneca  also 
declared  that  "  nothing  is  more  ad- 
vantageous than  that  great  power 
ought  to  be  short."  When  the  no- 
ble Quinctius  was  offered  the  consul- 
ship beyond  his  year,  he  refused  to 
take  it,  because  the  example  might 
be  fatal  to  the  liberty  of  his  coun- 
try. How  full  is  the  history  of  free 
States  of  this  prudential  guard 
against  the  introduction  of  changes 
in  the  laws,  either  through  usurpa- 
tion, or  in  the  spirit  of  their  admin- 
istration. If  it  be  permitted  to  one 
magistrate  to  disregard  the  law,  it 
may  be  to  another,  and  so  on  until 
the  whole  government  is  subverted 
and  destroyed.  There  must  be,  as 
Aristotle  affirms,  a  rigid  holding  on 
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to  the  principles  on  which  free 
States  are  founded.  If  one  party 
in  power  break  away  from  these 
principles,  the  only  hope  of  the  re- 
public is  in  bringing  into  power 
another  party  which  shall  bring 
back  the  government  to  the  founda- 
tions from  which  it  has  been  drag- 
ged by  usurpation.  No  government 
can  survive  a  usurping  party  long 
in  power.  The  illegal  powers  now 
wielded  by  Congress  have  been  gra- 
dually but  unmistakably  growing 
for  many  years,  until  they  assume  a 
magnitude  more  dangerous  and 
threatening  to  the  common  liberty 
than  the  power  exerted  by  any  des- 
pot in  the  old  world.  Give  this 
Congress  four  years  more  of  reign, 
and  where  will  the  free  foundations 
on  which  this  republic  was  built  be 
found?  But  the  people  have  re- 
solved on  a  change  ;  and  the  impor- 
tance of  w  sdom  in  the  incoming 
party  cannot  be  overestimated — es- 
pecially will  the  gravest  responsi- 
bility rest  upon  the  Democratic  Con- 
gress after  this  African  flood.  "We 
regret,  however,  to  see  in  some  late 


nominations  for  Congress  an  utter 
disregard  of  fitness  for  the  great 
work  of  the  hour.  It  is  a  time  when 
it  is  preposterous  for  weak  men  to 
seek  such  posts  of  grave  trusts  and 
responsibilities.  The  work  before 
the  Democratic  party  is  more  ar- 
duous than  fixing  new  foundations 
of  free  government  upon  unoccu- 
pied ground.  It  has  to  rebuild  and 
repair  the  shattered  timbers  which 
have  been  torn  up  and  broken  to 
pieces  by  the  Mongrel  party.  The 
old  foundations  of  our  government 
must  be  sought  for  beneath  a  moun- 
tain of  rubbish  and  dirt.  Not  only 
the  framework  but  the  spirit  of  the 
government  has  been  subverted. 
Neither  Sylla  nor  Csesar  dared  to 
introduce  such  sudden  and  radical 
changes  in  the  government  of  Rome, 
when  they  usurped  supreme  power, 
as  the  Mongrel  party  has  effected  in 
our  government ;  and  every  illegal 
change  must  be  blotted  out,  and  the 
government  restored  to  its  old  foun- 
dations, or  the  revolution  started 
will  culminate  in  the  final  ruin  of 
our  country. 


NIGHT. 

When  I  survey  the  bright 

Celestial  sphere : 
So  rich  with  jewels  hung,  that  night 
Doth  like  an  Ethiop  bride  appear ; 
My  soul  Ler  wing  doth  spread, 

And  heavenward  flies, 
The  Almighty's  mysteri  s  to  read 
In  the  large  volume  of  the  skies. 

For  the  bright  firmament 

Shoots  forth  no  flame 
So  silent,  but  is  eloquent 
In  speaking  the  Creator's  name 
No  unregarded  star 
Contracts  its  ligLt 
Into  so  small  a  character, 
Bemoved  far  from  our  human  sight, 
But  if  we  ste  dfast  look 
We  shall  discern 
In  it  as  in  some  holy  book, 
How  man  may  heavenly  knowledge  learn. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

THE    DUKE'S    DREAM THE   FORGED 

LETTER. 

It  is  written  above,  man  shall  be 
unhappy.  Let  us  adore  this  decree, 
as  it  is  the  most  sure  guarantee  that 
beyond  the  tomb  there  is  a  better 
world. 

Nevertheless,  the  idea  of  earthly- 
happiness  seduces  us,  as  it  appeals 
more  to  our  senses,  and  we  wish  it 
for  ourselves  and  others.  We  would 
see  all  happy,  and  our  Astorre  and 
Clarice  united  and  content,  Cateri- 
na  out  of  prison,  and  that  scoundrel 
of  a  Borgia  at  least  penitent. 

But  it  is  not  so  ;  the  few  moments 
in  which  Astorre  is  in  Florence,  joy 
is  mingled  with  many  tears.  Clarice's 
mother  was  yet  in  prison,  and  as  if 
this  were  not  enough  trouble,  there 
was  yet  another.  She  could  not  be 
deceived  ;  on  Astorre's  first  appear- 
ance, Zoraide  had  given  an  exla- 
mation  of  joy,  then  turned  pale,  and 
had  almost  fallen.  That  portrait, 
so  long  concealed !  Ah !  it  was 
too     certain    that     Zoraide     loved 


Astorre.  Her  youthful  little  heart 
had  been  touched  by  his  eyes. 
And  her  amiable  hilarity,  that  mer- 
ry giddiness  was  not  a  very  sure  de- 
fense against  the  insinuating  god  of 
love;  but  the  poor  girl  made  a  thou- 
sand efforts  to  hide  her  love  from 
others,  and  to  thrust  it  from  her  own 
heart. 

"  Poor  Zoraide !  you  also  are  un- 
happy," said  Clarice  to  herself,  look- 
ing at  her  friend;  but,  however,  her 
heart  beat  tremulously  if  Astorre 
looked  at  Zoraide,  or  stood  a  little 
too  near  her. 

"  New  torments,  new  tormentors." 

Clarice's  pleasure  in  the  presence 
of  Astorre  at  Florence  so  an  had  an 
end. 

It  can  be  well  imagined  that  As- 
torre's escape  from  duty,  to  gratify 
the  youthful  desire  of  being  the  first 
to  brin^,  pleasant  news  to  the  beau- 
tiful exile,  would  have  cost  him 
dear  if  he  had  prolonged  his  stay 
by  her  side. 

"  You  must  not  forget,'*  said  Fran- 
cesco Pepi,  "  that  your  enemy  is  at 
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Forli,  and  is  preparing  for  another 
attack." 

"  It  is  too  true,  Messer  Frances- 
co ;  I  shall  go." 

"I  understand  you,  my  young 
friend."  A  tear  wet  the  cheek  of 
the  old  magistrate.  He  said  no 
more.     Astorre  departed. 

Three  days  after,  on  a  black,  tem- 
pestuous night,  a  new  assault  was 
made  on  Faenza,  and  the  Duke  re- 
pulsed. 

On  a  part  of  the  wall  of  Faenza, 
looking  toward  Forli,  Omar,  six 
countrymen  from  the  Valley  of  La- 
mona,  and  a  sergeant  were  keeping 
watch. 

This  last  had  wine  brought  in 
abundance,  and  drank  prodigally  ; 
Omar,  however,  did  not  drink 

"  Comrade,  do  you  not  drink  ?" 

Omar  placed  his  elbow  on  his  ar- 
quebus, and  rested  his  head  in  his 
hand,  but  responded  not  a  word. 

*•'  Messer  Gaddo,"  said  one,  "  what 
do  you  say  to  it  ?  If  I  were  a  Moor 
I  would  drink  three  times  as  much, 
because  my  face  would  not  play  the 
traitor." 

"  Your  heart  is  that  of  a  traitor." 

"  What  do  you  say  ? — that  I  am  a 
traitor,  eh  ?  Yes,  wait  a  little — for — 
for"— and  he  was  asleep. 

The  Moor  paced  the  bastion  with 
long  strides.  All  but  him  and  the 
sergeant  were  soon  asleep.  Within 
the  little  room  were  some  pitchers 
of  wine.  The  sergeant  turned  to 
the  Moor — 

"  But  what  ?  do  you  really  drink 
nothing,  comrade  ?  Do  you  not  feel 
the  cold  of  this  diabolical  night  ?" 

"No." 

"  So  much  the  better  for  you.  I 
think  I  will  empty  another  pitcher ; 
by  Saint  Jacopo,  the  snow  comes 
straight  down." 


He  continued  his  walk. 

"It  is  useless  to  watch  at  this 
hour  ;  on  such  a  night  the  Duke's 
troops  will  not  move  a  step  out  of 
their  barracks  at  Forli ;  there  is  not 
the  shadow  of  peril.  Come,  then, 
put  down  your  musket,  and  let  us 
go  within  ;  there  is  a  good  fire;  here 
there  is  tempest." 

The  Moor  broke  the  silence — 

"  Messer,  are  you  from  the  Val- 
ley of  Lamona  ?" 

"Why?" 

"  I  will  tell  you,  whoever  dares 
speak  like  you,  is  either  a  fool  or  a 
traitor.  If  you  were  a  Faentine  you 
would  be  the  first ;  you  are  a  La- 
monese,  and,  therefore,  the  second." 

"  Dog !"  growled  the  sergeant,  ap- 
proaching the  Moor ;  but  Omar 
stepped  bad:  a  few  steps,  pointing 
his  arquebus  at  the  sergeant's 
breast. 

At  that  moment  a  slight  noise  was 
heard  under  the  walls ;  the  ser- 
geant wanted  to  cry  out,  but  Omar 
grasped  him  by  the  throat. 

"  Silence,  if  you  value  your  life." 

Then  a  voice  under  the  wall  said  : 

"Lanfndi." 

"Respond,  traitor!" 

"Messer  Dionigi,  have  you  the 
stairs?" 

"Yes." 

"  _ind  now  what  must  I  say  ?" 

"Tell  him  to  come  up." 

"  You  can  come,  all  are  asleep." 

A  few  moments  were  spent  in  con- 
versation below.  Don  Michele  said 
"no,"  and  Dionigi  "yes." 

"I  alone?" 

"  What  must  I  say  ?" 

"  That  y<  u  will  resign  the  post  to 
him." 

"Yes,  Messer,  I  will  resign  you 
the  post." 

In  a  moment  an  armed  man  was 
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on  the  bastion  ;  but  the  Moor,  from 
the  shaking  of  the  staircase,  disco- 
vered that  others  were  ascending. 
He  did  not  lose  a  moment,  but  drew 
his  musket,  shouting,  "  To  arms  !" 
and  running  to  the  staircase,  he 
kicked  down  all  he  could  reach. 

At  the  cry  of  alarm,  all  the  sen- 
tinels responded,  and  the  cannon 
sounded  the  echo.  By  the  light  of 
the  hundreds  of  torches  that  ap- 
peared as  if  by  magic,  the  enemy 
could  be  seen  at  the  foot  of  the  wall 
abandoning  the  stairs  and  flying 
precipitately  ;  they  were  pursued 
and  many  made  prisoners,  whiie  on 
the  bastion  Omar  held  the  sergeant 
by  the  neck,  and  Dionigi  di  Naldo, 
castellano  of  Berzighelli,  under  his 
feet. 

Thus  the  castellano,  once  As- 
torre's  tutor,  now  one  of  the  Italians 
working  for  the  destruction  of  Italy, 
was  conducted  in  chains  to  Astorre's 
presence. 

"  Spare  him,"  he  cried,  to  those 
who  wanted  to  have  him  punished 
on  the  spot  for  his  perfidy.  "  "Who- 
ever dies  a  traitor  to  his  country 
can  never  be  received  above."  [Dan- 
te's Inferno.] 

"  Monsignore  Astorre,"  commenc- 
ed Dionigi. 

"  Silence,"  cried  the  youth,  "  be- 
cause I  have  saved  your  life,  you 
have  not,  on  that  account,  any  right 
to  talk  here.  The  voice  of  traitors 
poisons  the  ear." 

"And  you,"  said  he,  turning  to 
the  sergeant — "  I  have  said,  '  who- 
ever is  known  to  be  incapable  goes.'  I 
wUh  those  who,  in  passing  the  stream, 
do  not  bend  the  knee,  but  drink  of  the 
water  gather  d  in  the  palm  of  the 
hand."     [Bibbia.] 

The  sergeant  turned  his  eyes  to 
heaven,  and  thrust  his  sword  twice 


into  his  own  breast,  saying  :  "  Thus 
die  all  traitors." 

In  the  mean  time,  Borgia,  angry 
at  the  event,  with  fresh  scorn  at- 
tacked some  castles  which  wore  poor- 
ly garrisoned  in  consequence  of 
nearly  all  the  soldiers  being  shut 
within  the  city ;  he  assaulted  and 
took  Russi — then  he  returned  to 
Forli. 

Now,  while  at  Florence,  the  two 
friends  weep,  and  at  Faenza  they 
fight,  Captain  d'Allegre  was  repent- 
ing of  the  wrong  done  a  woman; 
he  fretted  at  the  stain  fixed  upon 
him  as  a  treacherous  cavalier  and 
guest,  and  intended  to  do  his  best 
to  liberate  Caterina  from  her  im- 
prisonment in  Castel  San  Angelo. 
The  Duke  of  Valentino  was  mak- 
ing merry  at  Forli.  Those  saloons 
which  once  resounded  with  the 
music  of  Clarice's  harp  are  now 
profaned  by  horrid  blaspaemies  and 
drunken  songs.  That  smiling  gar- 
den where  Astorre  and  his  beloved 
u  ed  to  walk  is  trampled  under  the 
feet  of  don  Michele  and  the  hunch- 
back. Those  beautiful,  delicate 
flowers  lie  pulled  up  by  the  roots. 
Destruction  is  everywhere.  The 
chapel,  that  sacred  place  where  Cla- 
rice and  Astorre  had  pronounced 
the  words  of  their  betrothal,  plun- 
dered and  profaned.  Images,  relics, 
tombs,  all  were  alike  destroyed  by 
the  sacrilegious  hands  of  Borgia 
and  his  soldiers.  So  much  licence 
was  complained  of  to  the  Duke  by 
messengers  from  the  French  King, 
but  he,  between  wine  and  women, 
in  the  height  of  excess,  replied, 
laughing: 

"  It  is  not  true." 

At  Forli  there  remained  nothing 
more  to  disgrace  and  destroy;  it 
was   time   then  to  go  to  the  con- 
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quered  castle  of  Russi.  Astorre's 
banner  yet  waved  from  its  top. 

"  And  why  ?"  asked  the  Duke  of 
don  Michele,  who  replied  softly. 
The  Dake  smiled,  and  asked  no 
more. 

One  evening,  about  the  coldest 
of  that  vigorous  winter,  after  one 
of  his  accustomed  suppers,  the 
Duke  retired.  The  loom  offered 
him  as  the  best  in  the  castle  was 
hung  with  violet-colored  stuff,  that, 
in  the  pale  light  of  the  lamp,  look- 
ed black.  The  novelty  of  the  place, 
the  drapery,  and  the  wine  he  had 
drunk  disturbed  the  Duke's  mind. 
A  large  picture  faced  the  bed,  re- 
presenting a  conspiracy;  there  were 
three  conspirators  brandishing  their 
poignards  on  high,  practicing  for 
the  blow  they  were  meditating. 
Those  bold  physiognomies,  the 
poignaids  pictured  so  truthfully, 
unnerved  the  Duke.  He  rose,  un- 
sheathed his  sword,  and  went  to 
bed  again,  hoping  to  find  sleep, 
but  in  vain!  A  thousand  sinister 
images  presented  themselves  to  his 
mind;  he  saw  conspiracies,  assassi- 
nations and  treachery;  however,  at 
last  he  fell  asleep.  But  an  atro- 
cious dream  appeared  before  his 
heated  fancy;  it  was  not  really  a 
dream,  but  the  reminiscence  of  a 
horrible  reality.  He  seemed  to  be  in 
Rome  that  evening  when  he  invited 
his  brother,  Francesco,  and  his  sis- 
ter and  mistress,  Lucrezia,  to  a 
sumptuous  banquet.  The  meal  was 
voluptuously  served,  the  viands 
choice,  and  the  wine  superb. 
Everything  was  suggestive  of  great- 
ness. The  golden  candelebras  were 
loaded  with  light;  the  vases  and 
mirrors  were  of  silver;  there  were 
rich  carpets,  satin,   silk,  perfumes, 


choice  music,  and  flowers.  Oh ! 
lovely  feast.  It  is  Cesare  who  gives 
it — Cesare,  who  surpasses  himself 
in  magnificence. 

Francesco,  Duke  of  Candia,  is  by 
the  side  of  Lucrezia,  Duchess  of 
Biseglia.  Veh  !  how  he  presses  her 
hand;  what  smiles;  what  glances; 
they  speak  together  in  a  low  voice ! 
Maledizione !  Cesare  does  not  seem 
to  observe;  Cesare  laughs  and  fro- 
lics; he  raises  the  foaming  glass — ■ 
but  his  eyes  shine  with  a  sulphure- 
ous light,  and  his  lips  are  con- 
vulsed. 

This  is  the  Duke's  dream,  but 
why  does  he  cry  out,  and  toss  about, 
and  why  does  a  b.ack  froth  envenom 
his  lips  ? 

The  dream  continues;  the  sup- 
per is  finished;  the  table  removed. 
The  Dake  of  Candia  bids  Lucrezia 
addio,  and  kisses  her.  Cesare  is  be- 
hind him,  though  he  does  not  know 
it.  Francesco,  with  his  head  full  of 
amorous  ideas,  looks  smilingly  at 
the  stars,  wh;ch  are  just  then  ob- 
scured by  a  hedge  of  clouds  that 
threaten  to  soon  obscure  the  celes- 
tial pavilion.  Perhaps  it  is  a  sinis- 
ter augury.  However,  Francesco 
dreams  of  love,  and  sings  a  gallant 
Spanish  song — but  at  the  same  mo- 
ment the  blade  of  a  poignard  pene- 
trates his  shoulder.  He  falls  upon 
the  ground;  he  puts  his  hand  to 
his  sword — in  vain !  The  murderer 
is  over  him,  and  gives  him  another 
surer  blow  on  the  breast — then  one 
faint  ray  of  the  moon-light  illumes 
that  scene  of  horror. 

"  Cesare,"  said  the  dying  man  in 
a  faiut  voice,  and  he  expired.  The 
murderer  replaces  his  poignard, 
and  unties  a  saddled  horse  near  by. 
He  mounts,  drawing  into  the  saddle 
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the  yet  palpitating  corpse — and 
away,  away  along  the  lonely  bank  of 
the  Tiber. 

The  night  has  become  black  and 
tempestuous,  the  rain  falls  in  large 
drops,  and  the  man  and  the  corpse 
continue  to  gallop.  The  wind  moan- 
ing through  the  hair  of  the  dead 
and  the  living,  an  infernal  laugh, 
tne  neighing  of  the  horse  and  roar- 
ing of  the  water,  are  the  only 
sounds.  The  horse,  dripping  with 
blood  and  sweat,  stops;  the  place  is 
deserted.  Then  the  man  throws 
down  the  corpse,  ties  a  large  stone 
to  the  neck,  and  kicks  it  into  the 
river;  for  an  instant  it  floats  upon 
the  water;  then  the  water  closes 
over  him;  the  man  says,  with  a 
laugh,  addio,  addio,  Francesco. 
That  insulting  sacrilegious  addio, 
the  Duke  repeated  in  his  dream. 
The  cold  sweat  stands  in  drops  on 
his  face;  his  countenance  is  livid; 
his  lips  tremble;  his  eyes  are  half 
open;  he  tries  to  rise  but  cannot; 
he  writhes  and  twists  and  cries — 
"  Drink,  Lucrezia  ;  it  is  blood  /" 

Borgia  awakes;  he  looks  round; 
all  is  quiet.  The  supper,  the  river, 
the  dead  have  disappeared.  But 
his  groans  have  drawn  some  one  to 
his  chambc  r. 

"  Monsignore  ?" 

"  What  do  you  wish."  The  devil 
himself  would  have  been  better 
than  no  company  at  that  moment. 

"  Your  magnificence  being  awake, 
I  take  the  liberty " 

"Be  seated." 

The  dwarf,  with  two  polite  incli- 
nations of  his  head,  is  at  the  side 
of  the  bed. 

"  Then  ?" 

"  I  will  tell  you.  We  are  in  the 
castle  of  Bussi — and — " 


"  What  do  you  wish  to  say  ?" 

"  That  that—" 

"  That  who  ?" — and  he  raised  him- 
self half  out  of  bed—"  explain  your- 
self." 

"  The  beautiful  Clarice  is  here." 

The  Duke  jumped  out  of  bed,  and 
hastily  dressed. 

"The  turtle  dove  is  in  the  cage — 
she's  in  the  cage" — and  he  rubbed 
his  hands  complacently  together. 

The  Duke  took  no  notice  of  him, 
but,  adding  to  his  attire  a  short 
dagger,  he  left  the  room. 

You  will  remember,  dear  readers, 
of  a  certain  project  entertained  by 
the  hunchback  since  the  first  as- 
sault on  Faeuza,  and  that  that  pro- 
ject was  a  new  abduction  of  Clarice, 
to  con  si  n  her,  fresh  and  beautiful, 
to  the  Duke  of  Valentino,  and  to 
get  in  exchange  honor  and  gold. 
Don  Michele's  secrecy  did  not  per- 
mit us  to  trace  the  thread  of  the 
plot.  Now,  however,  among  many 
things  unveiled,  we  know  what  it 
was,  and  how  it  was  followed  out. 

"  The  thing  is  difficult,"  said  don 
Michele  to  the  hunchback.  The 
girl  is  at  Florence;  the  Florentines 
have  known  her  long,  and  the  cap- 
tain of  police  in  whose  hands  she 
is  is  Argus-eyed." 

"Emh,  emh,"  responded  the  little 
monstrosity,  smoothing  his  face — 
with  a  false  letter,  cleverly  compos- 
ed. "See  here,  these  are  Astorre's 
letters" — and  he  took  from  his  breast 
some  letters,  found  in  a  small  bu- 
reau, near  Clarice's  chamber  in 
Forli.     Don  Michele  said: 

"  In  that  case,  we  may  try." 

The  right  person  to  do  the  busi- 
ness was,  however,  difficult  to  find. 
First  one  refused;  then  another. 

"  Oh  1  the  devil,"  angrily  exclaim- 
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ed  don  Michele;  "can  we  not  find 
some  one  to  write  two  false  lines, 
just  for  a  joke  ?" 

The  time  passed,  and  the  embar- 
rassment increased. 

Finally,  one  morning,  as  a  per- 
verse destiny  willed  it,  the  dwarf, 
standing  in  the  door  of  an  inn  in 
Forli,  saw,  crawling  towards  him,  a 
kind  of  black  shadow.  The  sha- 
dow was  in  the  form  of  a  man,  hav- 
ing long,  thin  arms  and  legs,  an 
elongated  face,  and  claws  for  hands. 
In  passing  the  inn,  he  snuffed  the 
odor  of  a  high-seasoned  sauce,  and, 
as  if  he  wished  his  stomach  might 
try  the  taste  of  his  no-e,  he  rubbed 
it  affectionately  with  both  his  hands. 
The  hunchback  gave  a  sigh  of  com- 
passion, and  at  the  same  time  said: 

"  Are  you  a  notary  ?" 

The  shadow  replied: 

"  I  am  Doctor  Gattipardi,  at  your 
commands,  monsignore." 

"  Oh !  very  excellent,  signor  doc- 
tor !" 

"  Eccellentissimo,  monsignore." 

"  For  charity,  no  compliment ;  I 
bow  to  science" — and  the  little 
hunchback  dissolved  in  ceremonies. 

So  sharp  were  the  voices  of  the 
two,  that  the  host  in  the  kitchen, 
believing  some  cocks  had  escaped 
from  the  coop,  ran  to  the  door, 
broom  in  hand,  but  he  saw,  instead, 
two  persons,  resembling  in  shape 
an  i  and  a  t. 

"  Enter,  Mes  :eri — enter,  there  is 
rabbit  with  sauce  alia  Castigliana." 

"Rabbit?"  maliciously  repeated 
the  hunchback,  looking  at  the  doc- 
tor, and  the  doctor  said; 

"Alia  Castigliana!"  licking  his 
dry  lips. 

"  Come  in — come  in." 

"  You  pass  first." 

"No,  you." 


The  host  took  the  hunchback  with 
his  left  hand  and  the  doctor  with 
his  right,  and  pushed  them  into  a 
little  room,  where  a  table  was  set, 
and  on  which  the  rabbit  was  soon 
smoking,  embalming  the  air  with 
its  delicious  perfume.  Doctor  Gat- 
tipardi was  void  of  honesty  and 
money,  and  full  of  misery  and  hun- 
ger. 

"  This,  is  the  man,"  said  th© 
hunchback  to  himself.  "  Look,  what 
claws,  and  what  a  throat  1"  In  fact, 
the  doctor  swallowed  his  mouthf  als 
like  pills. 

The  much-desired  letter  was  writ- 
ten; the  characters  so  well  imitated 
that  Astorre  himself  would  have 
believed  them  his  own.  And  all 
this  was  done  for  a  plenty  of  rabbit 
alia  castigliana. 

The  letter  was  dated  at  Russi, 
and  warned  Clarice  to  be  on  her 
guard  against  the  Duke  of  Valen- 
tino, as  there  were  some  of  his  crea- 
tures in  Florence.  However,  there 
were  sent  to  her  some  faithful  men 
to  escort  her  to  Russi,  and  here  she 
would  find  her  mother. 

"My  mother!"  exclaimed  the 
young  girl,  on  reading  the  message. 
"Oh!  support  me,  Zoraide;  and 
when,  and  how?  Oh!  Ottaviano. 
Ah !  Maddalena.  The  Lord  heard  my 
prayers.     Our  mother ! — brother !" 

But  Ottaviano  was  absent  on  some 
business  for  the  republic. 

"  Have  you  seen  her  ?  How  does 
she  look  ?'' 

"  Madonna,"  said  one  of  the  mes- 
sengers, the  only  Faentine  apos- 
tate to  Astorre,  "  she  arrived  a  little 
while  before  we  left.  She  looks  very 
sad." 

If  the  sudden  joy  of  learning  that 
her  mother  was  at  liberty  had  not 
taken  from  Clarice  the  possibility  of 
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reflecting;  if  she  had  calmly  pe- 
rused that  letter,  line  upon  line, 
who  knows  but  that  she  would  have 
perceived  the  deceit?  She  would 
have  noticed  its  want  of  connec- 
tion, and  that  the  news  of  her  mo- 
ther's liberation  was  given  at  the 
bottom  of  the  letter,  while,  as  the 
most  important  thing,  it  ought  to 
have  been  mentioned  first.  But 
this  had  been  done  purposely;  the 
close  of  the  letter  must  make  itself 
master  of  all  Clarice's  sensations. 
It  was  so  strong  a  touch  on  one  of 
the  tenderest  cords  of  the  heart, 
that  the  impulse  of  joy  which  it 
stirred  up  overcame  for  the  time 
every  other  power  of  the  soul.  In 
an  instant  she  was  with  Messer 
Francesco  Gonfaloniere,  and,  weep- 
ing, she  handed  him  the  note.  The 
magistrate  took  it,  looked  at  it  at- 
tentively, and  handed  it  back. 

"  Do  you  know  the  writing  ?" 

"Oh!  yes.     Why?" 

Messer  Gonfaloniere  paced  back 
and  forth  through  the  vast  saloon 
without  saying  a  word.  Clarice  was 
at  his  feet  imploring  him  to  let  her 
join  her  mother. 

"  O,  Messer  Francesco,"  she  said, 
"I  a.ked  to  see  her  in  person,  and 
was  refused;  to  share  her  imprison- 
ment, and  was  refused.  Now  she 
is  at  liberty;  did  you  know  it?" 

"  I  know  it."  In  fact,  through  the 
prayers  of  d'Allegre,  Caterina  had 
been  let  out  of  Castel  San  Angelo, 
and  don  Michele  hoped  to  profit  by 
that  circumstance  before  the  place 
of  her  retreat  was  yet  known  to  her 
friend?. 

That  i"  know  it,  so  calmly  pro- 
nounced, kindled  Clarice's  anger, 
and  she  said,  resolutely: 

"  Addio,  father,  addio." 


The  magistrate  tried  to  restrain 
her,  but  the  warm  tears  of  the  poor 
girl  prevailed. 

"  God  bless  you,  good  girl — go" — 
and  he  gave  her  an  escort  of  men. 
Zoraide  followed  her. 

Here  are  the  towers  of  Russi; 
Astorre's  banner  waves  from  it.  The 
sun  is  gone  down,  but  no  Astorre 
comes  to  meet  her;  but  he  sends  an 
escort.  The  litter  passes  under  the 
ancient  arch  on  to  the  draw-bridge; 
Clarice's  suit  are  about  to  follow, 
but  the  bridge  is  down;  Francesco's 
men  are  disarmed,  and  sent  back  to 
Florence.  Clarice  knows  nothing; 
her  heart  beats  with  anxiety,  and 
her  bones  are  chilled  with  an  inde- 
finable sensation. 

"  Astorre.     O,  my  mother !" 

"  Here  they  are,  Madonna,"  says 
don  Michele,  and  he  opens  the 
door. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

CLARICE     AND     THE    DUKE — A   MARRIAGE 
SCENE. 

"0,  my  mother!" — and  Clarice  ex- 
tended her  arms  towards  the  door. 
"My  God!  you?" 

"  I— yes— I,  Clarice." 

"Ah!  where  is  my  mother? — 
where  is  Astorre  ?  Restore  me  to 
them." 

"  To  them  ?"  cried  the  Duke,  with 
a  ferocious  sneer;  "  to  them  ?" 

"  Am  I  crazy,  O,  Clarice  ?  Do  I 
not  love  you  ?" 

"Oh!  blasphemy." 

"  Is  not  this  the  most  delightful 
moment  of  my  life  ?" 

But  Clarice,  beside  herself,  did 
not  hear. 

"  For  the  love  of  God— of  that 
God  who  must  judge  us  all,"  con- 
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tinued  the  forsaken  one — "  have 
pity  on  an  unhappy  girl;  restore  me 
to  my  mother." 

The  Duke  witnessed  her  misery 
without  a  thought  of  charity,  or  a 
word  of  consolation,  only  murmur- 
ing to  himself:  "  How  beautiful  she 
is!" 

"God!" 

"  You  are  in  my  hands,"  said  the 
Duke;  "I  am  content;  there  is  no 
power  that  can  tear  you  from  my 
arms." 

"And  Zoraide  and  Maddelena," 
she  sighed,  midst  a  deluge  of  tears. 

"  Ah !  what  have  we  to  do  with 
other  woman  ?     You  are  enough." 

In  her  distressed  condition,  she 
felt  happy  that  her  friends,  at  lenst, 
were  not  in  the  Duke's  power;  but, 
again  thinking  of  herself,  she  re- 
clined her  head  on  her  bosom,  and 
the  hot  tears  inundated  her  cheeks. 
The  Duke  approached  her. 

"  Away  !  away  I"  exclaimed  the 
.girl,  and  she  ran  desperately  to  an 
open  window;  "  God  will  pardon 
me." 

But  the  Duke  caught  her  quickly 
by  the  hair,  and  threw  her  to  the 
ground.  The  afflicted  girl,  deprived 
of  strength  and  assistance,  without 
even  the  power  to  rise,  on  bended 
knee,  and  with  clasped  hands,  pray- 
ed for  mercy. 

"  O,  my  God,  let  me  die  inno- 
cent!" 

"No!"  furiously  roared  the  Duke; 
"  no  !  there  is  no  other  power  than 
mine  here ;  here  I  command — I 
reign." 

"  Virgin  of  mercy,  for  the  sake  of 
your  sainted  son,  by  all  the  samts 
in  paradise,  save  me." 

The  Duke  withdrew  a  few  steps 
from  the  girl;  he  gazed  at  those 
beautiful  eyes,  so  full  of  tears;  he 


heard  those  dying  words,  but  he 
was  not  moved  to  pity.  Among  all 
the  different  modifications  to  which 
the  lineaments  of  his  face  were  sub- 
ject, and  whic  h  we  have  before  de- 
scribed, none  are  comparable  to  the 
expression  of  his  face  at  present. 
It  was  more  cadaverous  than  usual, 
the  eyes  more  burning  than  ever, 
the  lips  violet  color,  his  breathing 
heavy,  and  his  smile  infernal.  Sobs 
had  taken  the  place  of  Clarice's 
tears,  and  she  alone,  deceived,  be- 
trayed, could  do  nothing  but  pray. 
He  gazed  at  her  with  a  look,  of 
whicu  the  devil  himself  would  ljave 
been  hardly  capable.  The  poor  girl 
drew  a  letter  from  her  bosom. 

"  Here  it  is,"  she  said — "  this  in- 
famous letter !  Alas !  if  it  came 
from  you,  abjure  it;  I  will  pardon 
you.  God  will  pardon  you  in  the 
day  of  judgment.  Restore  me  to 
my  mother,  yet  in  prison — and — " 
but,  conquered  by  her  grief,  she 
could  say  no  more. 

The  Duke  responded,  coldly:  "I 
love  you." 

"  Holy  Virgin — guardian  angels !" 

The  Duke,  deaf  to  her  tears  and 
prayers,  pre  sed  a  kiss  on  her  hair, 
but  she  pulled  out  the  contaminated 
part,  and  threw  it  on  the  pavement. 
A  little  gold  cross  fell  from  her 
bosom  in  defending  herself  from 
the  Duke;  she  clasped  it  in  her 
hands:  "  O,  divine  Redeemer,  do 
not  permit  my  disgrace" — and  she 
gazed  towards  heaven  with  immense 
fervor.  A  golden  crown  of  divine 
light  seemed  to  encircle  her  head, 
and  the  calmness  of  paradise  de- 
scended to  her  heart.  A  sudden 
trembling  seized  the  Duke,  and,  in 
spite  of  himself,  he  turned  towards 
the  door,  as  if  going  out. 

"  God,  I  thank  thee !"  exclaimed 
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Clarice;  "I  die  innocent.      O,   As- 
torre!" 

"  Astorre!"  cried  the  Duke,  com- 
ing back — "Astorre!" — and  he  pre- 
cipitated himself  towards  her  with 
outstretched  arms.  But  they  re- 
mained as  if  struck  by  paralysis. 
Behind  Clarice  rose  a  pale  cavalier, 
who,  fixing  his  eyes  on  the  Duke, 
cried: 

"  Cesare,  yet  another  crime  ?" 

"The  Duke  of  Candia!" — and  he 
fell. 

Cencio  took  Clarice  tenderly  in 
his  arms;  he  descended  through  se- 
cret corridors;  no  one  opposed  him. 
There  were  two  horses  at  the  bot- 
tom, and  a  man.  Cencio  mounted 
one,  with  Clarice,  and  the  man 
mounted  the  other. 

Then  Cencio  was  the  Duke  of 
Candia  ? 

No. 

Cencio  dashed  forward  through 
forer_t  and  plain,  as  if  he  were  a 
mountaineer,  while  the  rescued  girl, 
weak  and  sad,  hun^  round  his  neck 
as  if  he  were  her  lather.  She  asked 
one  question  only. 

"  Where  is  my  mother  ?" 

"  With  Astorre." 

Then  there  was  silence,  but  tears 
followed  tears,  and  sigh  echoed 
sigh.  The  morning  came;  the  towirs 
of  Faenza  were  no  further  off  than 
a  hundred  steps;  Cencio  loudly  in- 
toned the  strain : 

"  I  have  no  father,  nor  mother " 

but  he  suppressed  nor  brother,  and 
added,  as  he  had  done  once  before, 

"  Laetamini  justi  in  Domino." 
The  gate  of  Faenza  was  opened 
and  shut  in  an  instant.  A  moment 
more,  and  poor  Clarice  was  in  her 
mother's  arms.  But  neither  the 
caresses  of  her  mother  nor  Astorre 


could  revive  the  life  so  rudely 
shocked.  Clarice  stared  with  mo- 
tionless eyeballs,  as  if  she  recog- 
nized no  one;  her  lips  were  mute. 
The  horrible  scene  with  Borgia;  Ler 
tremendous  peril,  followed  so  sud- 
denly by  finding  herself  with  her 
mother  and  lover,  was  too  heavy  a 
blow  for  her  delicate  frame,  already 
weakened  by  grief.  She  must  finally 
succumb  under  a  load  of  happiness. 
Gradually,  however,  she  noticed  her 
dear  ones,  and  caressingly  touched 
them,  one  by  one,  to  assure  herself 
she  was  not  in  a  dream. 

"  I  am  pure,"  she  said,  "  through 
the  intercession  of  the  saints.  0, 
my  mother  !— O,  Astorre !  But 
where  is  Cencio  ?"  Cencio  was  gone 
■ — and  Zoraide  and  Maddalena;  they 
encircled  her  bed. 

"  God  has  not  permitted  the  in- 
famy of  His  creature,  praised  be  His 
name  !     Now  I  can  die." 

"  Oh  !  what  do  you  say,  Clarice  ? 
God  has  restored  you  to  me,  an 
He  will  preserve  you'  — and  Astorre 
convulsively  press  :d  her  hand. 

"No,  my  Astorre,"  responded 
Clarice,  "  I  feel  that  I  shall  soon 
die." 

"What  do  you  say? — what  do 
you  say?     My  God!" 

"  The  hours  of  my  hope  fly  swift- 
ly as  a  shadow;  a  pure  victim  was 
necessary ;  I  offer  myself  to  the 
Lord  as  a  sacrifice." 

"  Take  heart,  my  love." 

"  I  see,  as  in  a  deep  shadow,  the 
days  that  were;  I  see  those  that  are 
to  come  in  the  space  of  immortal 
light." 

The  head  of  the  sweet  girl  reclin- 
ed sweetly  on  her  pillow. 

"She  sleeps,  my  mother;  let  us 
leave  her  in  peace;  we  will  watch  by 
her  side,  and  she  will  awake  more 
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tranquil."     And  all  was   silent  in 
the  chamber  and  in  the  castle. 

The  Duke  of  Valentino,  recover- 
ing from  his  fright,  broke  into  hor- 
rid imprecations: 

"  A  horse,  quick  ! — a  horse ! — my 
realm  for  a  horse.  I  wish  to  over- 
take them,  to  kill  them.  Francesco 
lives;  I  have  seen  him  with  these 
eyes !  Maledizione,  and  have  I  not 
killed  him  ?     A  horse  ! — a  horse !" 

The  Duke's  followers  surrounded 
him,  believing  him  crazy;  ten  horses 
were  saddled,  but  Borgia,  trans- 
fixed with  rage,  could  not  move. 

"  Don  Michele,  you — you  others," 
he  cried,  "to  the  saddle — to  the 
saddle;  I  wish  them  in  my  hands, 
dead  or  alive.  This  is  gold" — and 
he  emptied  some  purses  on  the 
ground — "  you  shall  have  it,  and  my 
protection  besides — here.  Obey,  or  I 
will  have  you  hung — go,  go." 

The  gold  and  the  Duke's  menaces 
forced  to  the  saddle  Jacopo,  Biagio 
di  Spoletti,  and  as  many  other  hired 
braves  as  were  round  him.  But  as 
Boon  as  they  had  gone  a  few  miles, 
Jacopo  said  to  don  Michele : 

"Where  are  we  going?  Does 
our  master  believe  we  can  overtake 
a  sorcerer?" 

"  What,"  said  don  Michele;  "  what 
do  you  say  ?" 

"Was  it  not  Cencio?" 

"  Cencio  ?" 

"I  saw  him." 

"  And  you  did  not  stop  him  ?" 

"  Good  advice,"  responded  Jaco- 
po. "We  have  talked  before  of  that 
man.  Bemember  now  and  forever 
that  I  have  known  him  long  before 
you;  he  is  an  extraordinary  man." 

Don  Michele  raised  his  eyebrows, 
and  said: 

"It  is  a   serious  subject.      The 


Duke  believes  him  to  be  his  brother, 
raised  from  the  dead." 

"  Ah !  ah !  a  dead  man  resusci- 
tated.    Ah!  ah!" 

All  the  brigands  listened,  with 
open  mouths,  to  this  discourse, 
standing  in  a  circle  with  their 
horses.  Don  Miehele  shook  his 
head  in  token  of  displeasure. 

Jacopo  continued:  "Who  told 
him  that  the  girl  was  in  the  Dune's 
hands  ?  How  did  he  get  into  the 
castle  ?  And  the  Duke  was  afraid 
of  him ! — he,  who  is  not  afraid  of 
the  devil  ?" 

"It  is  true;  it  is  true,"  said  the 
brigands  with  one  voice. 

"  Come,  less  chatter,  less  stories," 
said  don  Michele,  playing  the  mas- 
ter. 

"Ah!  you  do  not  wish  to  hear 
them  ?"  said  Jacopo  ;  "  I  will  tell 
you,  then,  solemnly  that  we  will 
never  touch  a  hair  of  Cencio's  head. 
Now  tell  it  to  whom  you  please." 

Don  Michele  remained  like  a 
statue. 

"Forward,"  said  don  Michele  to 
the  troop,  and  those  ugly  fellows, 
after  having  stared  him  in  the  face 
and  laughed  behind  his  back,  fell 
into  their  places  on  the  road. 

The  next  day,  the  12  th  of  April, 
Borgia  again  laid  siege  to  Faenza. 
The  severe  winter  was  succeeded  by 
a  mild  spring.  Borgia  selected  this 
time  to  revenge  the  insult  of  his 
defeat  by  a  boy.  Perhaps  he  would 
have  delayed  longer,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  scene  with  Clarice;  he 
would  new  have  exchanged  all  his 
conquests  for  Faenza  alone.  Here 
were  those  whom  he  longed  to  ren- 
der wretched.  Clarice  was  there; 
sooner  or  later,  she  must  fall  info 
his  hands.  The  sight  of  her  had 
reki   died  the  flame  of  his  impure 
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love,  which  had  almost  died  out 
among  the  plans  of  war.  He  col- 
lected the  Vitelli,  tbe  Orsini,  Ferdi- 
nando  du  Farnese,  and  all  his 
French  and  Spanish  captains.  Bnt 
the  city  was  so  well  defended  that 
the  longer  the  Duke's  artillery  play- 
ed upon  it,  the  more  soldiers  ap- 
peared on  its  walls.  Borgia,  shut 
in  his  tent,  seeing  no  one,  was  in- 
furiated at  so  much  resistance;  he 
numbered  the  hours  and  minutes, 
but  the  walls  still  resisted.  The 
courage  of  the  assailed  increased, 
and  the  cheers  they  sent  up  pene- 
trated to  the  Duke's  tent,  and 
chilled  his  heart. 

"  But  where  is  Cencio  ?"  said  the 
dying  Clarice  to  Astorre. 

"  Why,  my  darling  ?"  said  Astorre, 
hiding  a  tear. 

"  Wnen  I  am  gone  (try  to  accus- 
tom yourself  to  this  idea),  who  will 
console  you  ?" 

"  O,  Clarice ! — O,  my  wife  ! — my 
adored  one,  no,  you  will  not  die, 
and  why  do  you  wish  to  die  ?" 

"  God  wills  it." 

"  Console  yourself;  hear  the  noise 
of  our  artillerists,  who  make  slaugh- 
ter in  our  enemy's  camp;  hear  their 
cheers" — and  he  raised  Clarice's 
feeble  head,  that  she  might  hear 
better. 

Her  eyes  were  reanimated  in- 
stantly. 

"  And  what  are  you  doing  ?" 

"I?  Can  I  be  anywhere  but 
here  ?" 

"  Ah !  you  must  be.  Astorre,  lis- 
ten to  me:  God  grants  me  a  little 
calmness;  do  not  let  it  deceive  you; 
do  not  hope,  but  let  us  both  profit 
by  it.  Go  to  your  warriors,  fight 
with  them,  and  I  wdl  stay  here 
praying  for  our  eternal  salvation." 


Astorre  looked  at  her,  without 
saying  a  word. 

"  I  understand  you  ;  you  are 
thinking  of  what  you  said  to  me 
yesterday.  Go  ;  I  will  comply ;  I 
am  here." 

Astorro  went  out. 

"  My  mother,  he  wishes  me  to  die 
his  wife;  can  I  refuse  it?  But  where 
is  Cencio?" 


A  majestic  palace  rises  in  Rome; 
this  superb  edifice  is  conspicuous 
on  a  dark  night  for  the  thousands 
of  lamps  arid  candelabras  illumi- 
nating its  numerous  saloons.  The 
palace  is  encircled  by  guards,  and 
guards  are  stationed  in  all  the  in- 
ternal apartments.  In  one  of  the 
most  remote  rooms,  splendid  with 
gold  and  silk,  sleeps  Bodrigo  Len- 
zeaoli;  at  the  head  of  his  bed  of 
crimson  embroidered  velvet  there  is 
a  kneeling-stool  of  solid  silver. 
Outside  of  this  palace  walks  round 
in  the  darkness  a  poverty-stricken 
creature,  who  seems  to  be  counting 
the  doors  and  windows.  He  is 
dressed  in  rags,  and  from  his  lips 
escapes  many  sighs.  He  now  ad- 
vances, now  recedes,  until  he  ar- 
rives in  a  straight  line  with  a  cer- 
tain point  of  the  fabric;  he  seems 
decided;  he  searches  in  the  empty 
space,  between  two  columns,  for  an 
iron  ring;  he  takes  hold  of  it,  and 
turns  it  several  times  until  two 
large  marble  slabs  are  removed  from 
their  place,  offering  a  passage  be- 
low. The  man  disappears,  and  the 
slabs  return  to  their  former  place. 
Bodrigo  sleeps — the  man  bounds 
through  one  side  of  the  tapestry, 
and  is  in  the  room;  he  throws  him- 
self on  his  knees  before  the  bed, 
and  grasps  the  hand  of  the  sleep- 
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ing  man,  covering  it  with  kisses. 
At  that  warm  touch  Rodrigo  awakes; 
he  seizes  his  dagger,  and  is  about  to 
cry  out — the  poor  man  does  not 
give  him  time,  but  covers  his  mouth, 
and  takes  away  his  dagger,  saying: 

"You  would  kill  your  son." 

At  these  words  he  drops  Rod- 
rigo's  hand.  But  those  words  have 
a  charm  in  them.  Rodrigo  makes 
the  man  rise,  and  says  to  him: 

"Are  you  my  Giovanni?" 

"  I  am." 

"And  why  are  you  a  fugitive? 
Where  have  you  been  ?  "Why  do 
you  not  come  to  my  arms?  Are 
you  sick,  or  disguised  ?" 

"  Disguised  ?  Yes.  Oh  !  I  would 
hide  myself  from  the  face  of  the 
sun." 

Rodrigo  covered  his  face  with  his 
hands,  and  wept. 

"  But  what  do  you  want  ?" 

"Justice  and  favor,  my  father. 
When  the  desire  to  preserve  my 
miserable  life  made  me  reflect  on 
my  name,  I  knew  it  was  fatal, 
because  synonymous  with  ambi- 
tion. That  name  I  abjured,  and 
became  the  poor  Cencio.  One  night 
you  saw  me;  it  was  the  next  after 
Francesco's  death.  You  onjy  know 
the  mystery  of  my  existence — you! 
But  the  poor  Cencio  is  under  obli- 
gations, and  you  must  redeem 
them." 

"  Speak." 

"  My  brother  besieges  Faenza;  I 
wish  the  city." 

"You?" 

"  Yes;  to  preserve  it  to  its  lord; 
his  bread  has  saved  me  from  hun- 
ger, and  he  has  quenched  my 
thirst." 

RodrigD  raised  himself  in  bed, 
and,  collecting  his  ideas,  meditated 


long.  Cencio,  with  two  grand  blue 
eyes,  looked  at  him  without  saying 
a  word ;  his  heart  beat  tumultuous- 
ly;  he  waited  his  sentence.  Rod- 
rigo descended  from  his  bed,  and 
lead  Cencio  to  a  casket: 

"  Take,"  he  said;  "  there  are  jew- 
els and  gold;  take  them." 

"Gold! — it  will  not  do;  I  want 
the  city." 

"  Alas !  perhaps  it  is  already  too 
late — perhaps  it  is  already  fallen. 
Alas!"  Rodrigo  said,  "no." 

"No!"  replied  Cencio,  with  an 
accent  of  desperation;  "stab  me  to 
the  heart,  but  do  not  tell  me  no." 

Rodrigo  was  moved. 

"How  is  it  possible?  What  do 
you  ask  of  me,  my  son  ?" 

"  To  write,"  said  Cencio,  "  write 
an  order;  recall  Cesare;  do  what 
you  think  best,  but  Faenza " 

But  Rodrigo  did  not  yield.  Cen- 
cio, desperate,  dares  to  pronounce 
his  mother's  name.  Rodrigo's  eyes 
dilate  with  the  joy  of  pleasant  re- 
miniscence ;  Cencio's  droop  with 
shame.  The  letter  is  written.  Cen- 
cio grasps  it  with  a  hand  tremulous 
from  joy  and  anxiety;  he  kisses  his 
father,  and  pushes  through  the 
aperture  in  the  tapestry. 

"  Son,  son,  shall  I  see  you  again?" 

"Ask  it  of  God." 


Astorre  was  ready  for  the  sad 
and  sacred  ceremony,  the  monk  of 
the  castle  was  conducted  to  the  bed 
of  the  dying  Clarice,  and  heard  that 
innocent  creature's  confession.  She 
was  resigned  to  death;  she  seemed 
already  to  have  begun  a  celestial 
life.     Fortunate  at  last ! 

"Father,"  said  she  to  the  old 
man,  "  if  it  is  not  a  sin  to  think  of 
mortal  things  on  the  verge  of  the 
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tomb,  I  have  a  promise  to  redeem, 
a  vow  to  fulfill  before  departing; 
tell  me,  can  I  marry  Astorre  ?" 

"  Daughter,  does  your  heart  feel 
a  strong  desire  to  redeem  your  pro- 
mise ?" 

"  Oh !  my  father,  it  was  the  only 
consolation  that  remained  to  me 
through  all  my  misfortunes." 

"  In  that  case,  it  will  make  death 
harder.  God  will  permit  it,  be- 
cause the  more  ties  you  have  to 
earth,  the  more  bitter  will  be  the 
rending  asunder  of  them,  and  the 
more  complete  your  sacrifice  to 
God" — and,  approaching  the  thresh- 
old, he  called  Astorre. 

He  entered,  holding  the  countess 
by  the  hand.  He  fixed  his  eyes  on 
the  dear  face  of  the  sick  one;  she 
was  perfectly  tranquil. 

"  Come,  Astorre,"  she  said,  "  the 
priest  approves  our  love" — and  she 
extended  her  hand. 

Astorre  took  it,  and  lifted  it  pas- 
sionately to  his  lips,  turning  aside 
his  face  to  hide  the  tears;  but  she 
saw  them. 


"  And  is  it  thus  you  lead  your  be- 
trothed to  the  altar  ?" 

"  My  God !  I  did  not  think  to 
see  you  so — O,  my  darling!" 

"  It  is  the  will  of  the  Lord." 

Astorre  inclined  his  head;  no 
more  was  heard  in  the  room,  except 
the  suffocated  sobs  of  the  kneeling 
Women — some  near  the  bed,  some 
near  the  altar;  this  was  situated  at 
the  rig  it  of  the  bed.  The  priest, 
dressed  in  ecclesiastical  robes,  made 
Astorre  kneel  at  his  right;  he  took 
the  hands  of  the  young  couple,  and 
joined  them  together.  Clarice  raised 
in  her  bed,  received  the  nuptial 
ring,  then  the  priest  finished  his 
prayers,  and  said: 

"  God  bless  you;  you  are  husband 
and  wife."  They  exchanged  a  loving 
kiss. 

Zoraide  flew,  weeping,  from  the 
room.  Mournful  music  sounded 
through  the  saloons,  and  all  the 
bells  of  the  city  rang,  while  from 
the  castle  on  which  floated  that 
banner,  the  first  gift  of  love,  boom- 
ed a  salvo  of  artillery. 


MAKE  THE  BEST  OF  IT. 

Life  is  but  a  fleeting  dream, 

Care  destroys  the  zest  of  it ! 
Swift  it  glideth  like  a  stream — 

Mind  you  make  the  best  of  it. 
Talk  not  of  your  weary  woes, 

Troubles,  or  the  rest  of  it ; 
If  we  have  but  brief  repose, 

Let  us  make  the  best  of  it. 

If  your  friend  has  got  a  heart, 

There  is  something  fine  in  hinij 
Cast  away  his  darker  part, 

Cling  to  what's  divine  in  him. 
Friendship  is  our  best  relief, 

Make  no  heartless  jest  of  it; 
It  will  brighten  every  grief, 

If  we  make  the  best  ol  it. 
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A  BRAVE  MARCHIONESS. 


If  war,  as  Burke  declares,  sus- 
pends the  rules  of  moral  obligation, 
corrupts  the  morals  of  a  people,  and 
perverts  even  their  natural  taste  and 
relish  of  equity  and  justice,  we  may 
claim  that  it  at  least  tends  to  deve- 
lop character,  and  to  bring  out  in 
stronger  light  the  good  and  the  bad 
qualities  of  a  people.  Civil  wars 
strike  deepest  into  the  manners  of 
a  nation  ;  but  they  also  crystalize 
in  larger  masses  the  sterling  quali- 
ties of  individuals,  and  separate  the 
great  and  the  little  minds,  as  wheat 
is  separated  from  chaff.  They  make 
stronger  demands  upon  the  noble 
qualities  of  men,  and  call  out  the 
comparative  qualities  of  the  weaker 
sex.  And  if  they  demand  the  ut- 
most honor  and  courage  from  the 
one,  in  an  equal  degree  do  they  test 
the  fortitude  and  devotion  of  the 
other.  Were  it  necessary  to  give 
illustrations,  several  periods  could 
be  cited  during  which  the  character 
of  woman  was  thoroughly  tested, 
and  point  to  such  struggles  as  the 
"  Wars  of  the  Roses"  in  England, 
the  "  Reign  of  Terror"  in  France, 
and  the  late  "  Civil  War"  in  Ameri- 
ca. History  has  recorded  the  deeds 
of  many  noble  women  who  lived 
during  the  two  former  periods,  and, 
in  years  to  come,  the  pen  of  the  his- 
torian will  deal  more  freely  with  the 
women  of  the  latter.  But  it  was  to 
the  second  period  mentioned — the 
reign  of  terror  in  France — that  the 
subject  of  this  sketch  belonged. 
The  mere  mention  of  this  time  will 
recall  to  every  reader  of  French  his- 


tory the  names  of  Marie  Antoinette, 
the  beautiful  Princess  de  Lamballe, 
and  many  other  leading  women  of 
that  period ;  but  there  were  still 
others,  moving  in  a  slightly  lower 
sphere,  who  live  in  memoirs  and 
sketches  alone,  and  who  are  no  less 
deserving  of  the  admiration  of  the 
world.  Among  the  foremost  of  this 
class  must  be  placed  the  name  of 
Victorine,  the  Marchioness  de  La- 
rochejaquelein,  the  heroine  of  La 
Vendee. 

The  life  of  this  noble  woman  was 
one  of  continued  self-sacrifice  and  de- 
votion; many  years  of  it,  embracing 
some  of  the  most  critical  periods 
of  womanhood,  were  spent  among 
scenes  which  called  for  a  rare  exhi- 
bition of  courage  and  fortitude.  If 
those  were  times  which  tried  the 
souls  of  men,  women  had  to  endure 
them  as  well.  To  live  in  constant 
danger,  to  have  the  scaffold  ever  be- 
fore their  eyes,  to  see  fathers,  bro- 
thers, husbands,  friends,  hurried 
away  to  the  Bastile,  to  be  taken 
thence  to  the  guillotine,  to  brave  at 
all  hours  of  the  day  and  night  the 
most  dreadful  perils,  and  to  risk 
death  at  every  appearance  in  the 
open  air — these  were  among  the 
trials  of  the  women  of  France  who 
lived  in  that  gloomy  period.  The 
simple  cry  of  "  An  Aristocrat,"  ut- 
tered by  some  malignant  hag  of  the 
streets,  was  enough  to  draw  the  mob 
aroimd  the  carriage  of  a  lady,  and 
fortunate,  indeed,  was  she  if  com- 
mitted to  the  Force,  to  prevent  her 
murder  on  the  spot.     Now  and  then 
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some  fair,  pleading,  terrified  face, 
could  win  the  sympathy  of  the  Re- 
publican guard ;  but  far  more  fre- 
quently a  blow  with  a  paving-stone, 
or  a  bayonet  thrust,  ended  the  life 
of  an  unfortunate  lady  who  was  the 
light  and  love  of  some  noble  house. 
Heroines  without  number  were  de- 
veloped by  these  terrible  times,  and 
among  them  were  none  more  brave, 
more  devoted,  more  womanly,  than 
the  Marchioness  de  Larochejaque- 
lein. 

This  celebrated  woman,  the  only 
daughter  of  the  Marquis  de  Don- 
nissau,  gentleman  of  honor  to  Mon- 
sieur, afterwards  Louis  XVIII.,  was 
born  at  Versailles,  on  the  25th  of 
October,  1772.  Her  mother  w  is  a 
daughter  of  the  Due  de  Civrac,  and 
was  also  attached  to  the  court  as 
lady  in  waiting  to  the  princesses,  by 
whom  she  was  greatly  beloved. 
Through  their  friendship  and  good- 
ness she  was  entrusted  with  many 
of  the  court  secrets,  and  was  there- 
by enabled  to  protect  her  family,  in 
a  measure,  during  the  more  stormy 
days.  The  King  himself  had  stood 
god-father  to  her  daughter,  Victo- 
rine,  and  had  retained  her  at  Ver- 
sailles to  be  educated  with  his  own 
daughters.  The  Eoyal  family  were 
very  fond  of  the  little  girl,  and  she 
remained  with  them  for  many  years, 
even  to  the  last,  leaving  with  them 
in  their  carriage  in  the  train  of  the 
unfortunate  Louis  XVI.,  Oct.  6thj 
1789.  Bat  the  vacillation  and  de- 
lay of  the  King  proved  his  ruin. 
His  flight  was  intercepted,  and  load- 
ed with  indignities,  the  weak  but 
kind-hearted  monarch  was  dragged 
back  to  Paris.  The  ladies  of  his 
train  were  permitted  to  stop  at 
Bellevue,  and,  closely  guarded  by 
the  Parisian  troops,  were  forbidden 


all  intercourse  with  the  daughters 
of  the  King.  Finding  that  they 
could  render  no  further  service,  am? 
anticipating  the  most  horrible  conv> 
sequences  from  the  King's  delay  an  'f 
arrest,  Madame  de  Donnissau  beg- 
ged leave  to  retire  to  her  estate  in 
Medoc.  The  request  was  g  ran  ted. 
M.  de  Donnissau  also  obtained  per- 
mission to  leave,  for  it  was  useless 
to  remain,  and  with  Victoiine  they 
started  for  their  country  home, 
whf*re  they  arrived  towards  the  end 
of  October.  Throughout  this  try- 
ing scene — one  which  must  have 
filled  the  stoutest,  heart  with  terror — 
the  young  girl  bore  herself  bravely, 
and  even  then  displayed  much  of 
that  courage  which  was  more  fully 
developed  in  after  years. 

From  infancy,  Victorine  de  Don- 
nissau had  been  intended  for  the 
young  Marquis  de  Lescure,  but  when 
she  had  reached  a  proper  age,  an 
obstacle  stood  in  the  way  of  their 
public  betrothal.  At  an  early  age, 
the  Marquis,  born  in  1766,  had  been 
left  an  inheritance  of  800,000  francs 
of  debt.  His  father  had  been  a  dis- 
sipated man  and  spendthrift.  This 
large  sum,  which  seemed  still  larger 
at  that  time,  might  well  have  dis- 
mayed the  young  heir ;  but,  though 
advised  by  lawyers  to  renounce  the 
succession  of  his  lather,  he  firmly 
refused  to  do  so.  He  had  the  deli- 
cacy to  assume  the  payment  of  the 
whole  debt,  and  by  rigid  economy 
on  the  part  of  himself  and  his  mo- 
ther, they  managed  to  pay  off  the 
quarter  portion  of  it,  so  that  at 
twenty-four  the  Marquis  found 
himself  with  only  200,000  francs 
of  debt,  and  with  a  yearly  income 
of  80,000  francs.  At  this  exhibit 
of  his  finances,  the  marriage, 
which       was      earnestly       desired 
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by   all  parties,   was  finally   agreed 
upon. 

The  young  Marquis  de  Lescure 
was  a  man  of  fine  ability,  timid,  al- 
most to  awkwardness,  and  though 
a  man  of  fine  height  and  figure,  his 
retiring  manners  and  unfashionable 
dress  were  not  prepossessing  at  first. 
His  great  piety  and  studious  habits 
seemed  to  insulate  him  from  the  so- 
ciety of  his  time,  and  he  was  some- 
what unsociable  and  reserved.  But 
he  had  the  most  perfect  gentleness, 
and  being  free  from  anger  or  even 
impatience,  his  temper  was  always 
equal,  and  his  calmness  unalterable. 
After  graduating  at  the  military 
school  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  he 
continued  his  studies,  and  became 
proficient  in  several  languages.  He 
was  rarely  seen  without  some  book 
in  his  hand.  One  day,  at  the  Duch- 
ess de  Ciorac's,  he  had,  as  he  was 
accustomed  to  do,  taken  a  book  in- 
stead of  joining  in  the  conversation. 
Seeing  him  thus  occupied,  the  Duch- 
ess reproached  him,  saying  :  "  Since 
the  book  was  so  interesting,  he  ought 
to  read  it  aloud."  He  obeyed.  At 
the  end  of  an  hour,  some  one  look- 
ing over  his  shoulders,  exclaimed  : 
"  Ah !  it  is  in  English — why  did  you 
not  say  so?"  With  a  modest,  dis- 
concerted look,  he  answered  :  "  My 
good  grandmother  not  understand- 
ing English,  it  was  necessary  that  I 
should  read  it  in  French."  Though 
suriounded  by  every  bad  influence, 
the  young  man  was  never  contami- 
nated, but  remained  ever  rational 
and  gentle. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  June,  1791, 
that  he  came  to  the  house  of  Victo- 
rine's  father,  the  Marquis  Donnis- 
sau.  He  was  at  that  time  a  leading 
man  in  the  Confederacy  of  Poiton  ; 
but  it  was  dissolved  very  soon  after, 


and  their  estates  being  confiscated, 
the  nobles  determined  upon  emi- 
gration. M.  de  Lescure  was  among 
the  number,  although  his  property 
had  not  been  taken.  Accompanied 
by  the  Count  de  Lorges,  a  cousin- 
german,  he  made  his  way  out  of 
France,  but  not  without  some  diffi- 
culty. It  was  no  easy  matter  for 
him  to  give  up  all  present  hopes  of 
being  united  to  the  lady  of  his 
heart  for  the  mere  sake  of  following 
the  general  example.  He  soon  be- 
came heartsick  in  his  retirement, 
and  wished  to  return.  Family  in- 
fluence gained  the  necessary  order, 
and  he  came  back  to  spend  the  win- 
ter, finally  changing  his  mind  en- 
tirely under  a  new  turn  of  public 
affairs. 

At  this  time  it  was  thought  best 
that  the  propose  1  marriage  between 
him  and  Victorine  should  take  place; 
but  a  new  difficulty  arose.  Owing 
to  the  trouble  about  the  new  oath 
that  was  required,  a  dispute  had 
arisen  which  was  referred  to  the 
Pope.  Until  his  decision  came,  the 
religious  form  of  marriage  could  not 
be  completed  ;  but  at  length  Ma- 
dame de  Chastellux,  Victorine's  aunt, 
who  had  followed  the  princesses  to 
Rome,  procured  the  necessary  dis- 
pensation from  His  Holiness.  It  was 
the  first  time  that  he  had  d  clared 
an  opinion  upon  the  subject.  But 
in  this  dispensation  it  was  particu- 
larly ordered  that  no  priest  could 
perform  the  ceremony  who  had  ta- 
ken the  new  oath,  or  who  had  re- 
tracted it.  Most  of  the  priests  had 
taken  the  oath  under  the  pressure 
of  the  times,  and  had  retracted  it 
when  they  found  it  so  odious  to  the 
head  of  the  church  ;  but  by  rare 
good  fortune  one  was  found  in  the 
aged   Abbe    Queyriaux,    who    had 
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been  long  out  of  the  country,  and 
only  recently  ordered  here  by  the 
provincial  Bishop.  Thereupon  the 
tanns  were  published,  and  on  the 
27  th  of  October  they  were  married. 

France  was  then  in  great  commo- 
tion. Owing  to  the  unsafe  condi- 
tion of  the  country  districts,  M.  de 
Lescure,  with  his  young  wife,  de- 
termined upon  emigrating  to  Paris. 
The  first  year  of  their  married  life 
had  been  anything  but  quiet,  and, 
wishing  to  settle  the  matter  finally 
whether  or  not  they  could  remain 
in  the  country,  they  went  up  to  the 
capital,  s  arting  in  the  month  of 
February,  1793.  M.  Bernard  de 
Marigny,  a  relative,  accompanied 
them.  He  was  a  naval  officer,  tall, 
handsome,  giy,  brave  and  spirited. 
He  was  extremely  lively  and  witty, 
keeping  up  the  spirits  of  the  party 
during  the  trying  scenes  of  that 
unsafe  journey,  making  himself  ever 
kind  and  obliging  to  all.  Madame 
de  Lescure  felt  herself  greatly  in- 
debted to  him  for  many  acts 
of  courtesy  and  attention;  and 
throughout  her  life,  she  never  ceas- 
ed to  think  of  him  with  gratitude 
for  his  extreme  goodness  to  herself 
and  husband. 

After  several  mishaps  on  the  way, 
they  at  length  arrived  in  Paris,  but 
were  not  immediately  presented  to 
the  king.  Victorine  went  at  once 
to  the  house  of  the  Princess  de 
Lamballe,  where  she  was  received 
like  a  daughter,  and  with  an  affec- 
tion that  touched  her.  The  next 
day  M.  de  Lescure  made  a  private 
visit  to  the  Tuilleries,  and  was  gra- 
ciously received. 

"  I  know  you  have  brought  Vic- 
torine," the  Queen  condescended  to 
say  to   him.     "There   is  no  court 


now,  but  I  wish  to  see  her  not- 
withstanding. Let  her  meet  me  at 
noon  to-morrow  at  the  Princess  de 
Lamballe's." 

They  .met  at  the  designated 
house,  Madame  de  Lescure  gladly 
receiving  the  order,  and  the  Queen 
embraced  her  cordially.  Her  ma- 
jesty guessed  rightly  that  they  had 
come  to  Paris  for  the  purpose  of 
emigrating,  but  said  that  they  were 
too  good  subjects  to  be  spared. 
These  words  were  taken  as  an  or- 
der by  M.  de  Lescure,  and  he  made 
up  his  mind  to  remain.  After  ex- 
pressing this  determination,  he  was 
received  every  day  at  the  Tuille- 
ries. 

But  his  intention  unfortunately 
caused  no  little  trouble.  It  hap- 
pened to  come  two  days  after  the 
decree  confiscating  the  estates  of 
all  emigrants,  and,  as  the  nobles 
generally  were  giving  up  their  pro- 
perty, M.  de  Lescure  began  to  suf- 
fer in  reputation.  The  report  was 
spread  about  that  the  course  was 
taken  through  fear  of  losing  his  es- 
tates, and  in  no  little  distress  Vic- 
torine went  to  consult  the  Queen 
about  it.  "  What  should  we  do  ?" 
she  had  very  plainly  asked  her. 

"I  have  nothing  more  to  say," 
her  Majesty  replied;  "it  is  for  M. 
de  Lescure  to  consult  his  consci- 
ence, his  duty,  his  honor;  but  he 
ought  to  remember  that  the  de- 
fenders of  a  throne  are  always  in 
their  proper  place  when  near  their 
King." 

This  gave  them  relief,  fer  it  seem- 
ed certain  that  the  Princes,  to  whom 
they  had  been  attached,  and  who 
were  now  in  correspondence  with 
the  Tuilleries,  would  approve  the 
conduct  of  those  who  remained  to 
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defend  the  King.  Their  cause  was 
the  same,  and  at  least  there  could 
be  but  a  technical  objection. 

"  I  should  be  contemptible  in  my 
own  eyes,"  M.  de  Lescure  remarked 
when  the  Queen's  words  were  re- 
peated to  him,  "  if  I  could  balance 
an  instant  between  my  reputation 
and  my  duty.  I  may  suffer  from  it, 
but  at  least  I  shall  have  no  self- 
reproach." 

Finding  that  M.  de  Lescure  in- 
tended to  remain,  M.  de  Marigny 
followed  his  example,  saying  that 
h©  esteemed  him  too  highly  not  to 
believe  that  he  was  acting  for  the 
best.  His  course  was  also  approved. 
M.  de  Lescure  answered  for  him, 
and,  through  the  Princess  de  Lam- 
balle,  he  received  orders  to  remain 
among  the  defenders  of  the  King. 
The  little  party  now  lodged  at  the 
Hotel  Diesbach,  but  received  no 
company.  M.  de  Lescure  was  very 
often  at  the  Tuilleries,  and  when 
any  commotion  was  feared,  spent 
the  day  there.  Street  disturbances 
were  becoming  alarmingly  frequent. 
Every  walk  or  ride  was  attended 
with  danger,  and  they  saw  daily 
gatherings  of  the  people  in  their 
vicinity,  and  the  sounds  of  distant 
tumults  often  filled  their  ears.  On 
the  20th  of  June  Madame  de  Les- 
cure drove  alone  to  the  Princess  de 
Lamballe's.  She  saw  the  populace 
greatly  excited,  and  at  the  Carousal 
her  carriage  was  stopped  by  the 
crowd.  She  could  neither  go  on 
nor  return  for  a  time,  and  even  as 
she  sat  there  greatly  alarmed  at  the 
threatening  faces  around  her,  she 
saw  the  ouvriers  disarm  and  iL-treat 
the  guards  of  the  King.  The  gates 
of  the  Tuilleries  were  closed.  Pre- 
sently the  crowd  surged  forward, 
leaving  a  cleared  space,  and,  quick- 


ly availing  himself  of  the  advan- 
tage, the  coachman  drove  her  safely 
home;  but  not  before  she  had  seen 
some  terrible  scenes  of  violence  and 
murder. 

The  summer  was  passing  in  this 
manner,  and  the  populace  were  be- 
coming more  and  more  enraged  and 
bloodthirsty.  Mobs  and  riots  were 
of  daily  occurrence,  and  no  one 
could  go.  out  or  in  the  palace  unless 
disguised.  Although  Madame  de 
Lescure  went  but  seldom  to  the 
Princess  de  Lamballe's,  she  could 
not  fail  to  see  her  growing  uneasi- 
ness and  distress.  This  continual 
excitement  and  agitation  was  very 
trying.  Yet  never  was  there  a  per- 
son more  devoted  to  the  Queen — a 
devotion  which  finally  sacrificed  her 
life.  The  last  visit  was  just  before 
the  fatal  10th  of  August,  when  *she 
had  said,  with  much  calmness  and 
composure,  "  As  the  danger  aug- 
ments, I  feel  more  strength;  I  am 
ready  to  die;  I  fear  nothing."  She 
had  not  a  thought  which  was  not 
f  >r  the  King  or  the  Queen.  Her 
father-in-law,  the  Due  de  Penthieve, 
adored  her.  and  soon  after  died  of 
the  anguish  occasioned  by  her  most 
terrible  death. 

In  the  country  also  the  condition 
of  affairs  grew  worse.  On  the  29th 
of  July  the  Marquis  Donnissau  and 
family  were  forced  to  fly  from  Me- 
doc,  and  took  refuge  in  Paris,  where 
things  were  not  much  better.  But 
there,  at  least,  there  was  some  at- 
tempt to  preserve  law  and  order, 
wnile  in  the  country  mob-law  was 
supreme.  But  even  at  the  capital 
the  tumult  increased  daily,  and 
street  massacres  and  outrages  were 
of  frequent  occurrence,  Madame 
de  Lescure  had  to  witness  many 
scenes  which  made  her  blood  run 
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cold.  One  day  she  was  looking 
from  the  windows  of  her  apart- 
ments, in  the  Hotel  Diesbach,  when 
she  saw  a  crowd  gathering  about 
the  doors  of  a  leather-dealer's 
opposite.  The  man  had  been 
denounced  as  an  aristocrat  by 
some  secret  enemy,  and  this  was 
enough  to  draw  upon  him  the 
fury  of  the  mob.  The  guards  came 
before  he  had  been  taken  by  the 
people,  and,  arresting  him,  as  if  by 
authority,  bore  him  to  the  section 
(station-house),  a  few  doors  away. 
Foiled  of  their  prey,  the  mob  began 
smashing  the  windows  of  a  grocer 
who  was  suspected  of  favoring  the 
aristocrats;  but  a  cry  was  raised 
that  the  arrest  had  been  a  sham, 
and  the  crowd  turned  upon  the  sec- 
tion. The  guards  were  not  strong 
enough  to  withstand  the  assault. 
Presently  the  unfortunate  leather- 
dealer  was  brought  to  the  window. 
" A  la  lant  me"  shouted  the  mob 
below,  as  the  poor  man  was  thrown 
out;  but  few  enjoyed  the  sight,  for 
he  was  immediately  torn  in  pieces 
by  those  nearest  the  section. 

For  several  days  such  scenes  were 
of  hourly  occurrence.  On  the  9th 
of  August  ti:ere  was  a  vague  rumor 
of  some  general  commotion  to  be- 
gin on  the  morrow.  There  were 
whispers  of  some  concert  of  action 
on  the  part  of  the  populace,  but 
nothing  definite  could  be  ascertain- 
ed. Considering  the  rumor  of  some 
importance,  M.  de  Lescure  was 
making  preparations  to  spend  the 
night  at  the  palace,  and  was  bid- 
ding his  wife  adieu.  Terrible  as 
the  parting  was  to  her,  she  could 
not  bid  him  stay,  for  he  was  one  of 
the  trusted  defenders  of  the  King's 
and  these  were  times  in  which  wives 
had  to  live  in  hourly  expectation  of 


being  widows.  Weeping  upon  his 
breast,  Madame  de  Lescure  detain- 
ed her  husband  for  a  few  moments, 
and  meanlime  M.  de  Montmoriu  en- 
tered. He  was  the  captain  of  the 
pa1  ace  guard,  and  particularly  hon- 
ored by  the  confidence  of  the  King. 
"  It  is  useless  to  go  to  the  palace 
to-night,"  he  said;  "I  am  just  come 
from  it.  The  King  knows  posi- 
tively that  they  will  not  attack  un  il 
the  12th.  There  will  be  a  disturb- 
ance to-night;  but  it  will  be  on  the 
side  of  the  arsenal.  The  people 
want  to  seize  the  powder,  and  5000 
of  the  National  Guards  are  com- 
manded to  oppose  them.  Thus  do 
not  make  yourselves  uneasy;  what- 
ever you  may  hear,  the  palace  is  in 
safety.  I  return  to  it  only  because 
I  am  to  sup  with  Madame  de  Tour- 
zel."  It  was  thus  that  the  cov.rt 
was  lulled  into  security  by  perfidi- 
ous information. 

The  fatal  10th  of  August  came. 
Scarcely  had  the  clock  struck  the 
hour  of  midnight  before  the  anxious 
watchers  at  Hotel  Diesbach  began 
to  hear  marching  in  the  streets,  and 
a  gentle  knocking  at  the  doors. 
Looking  from  the  windows,  they 
saw  that  it  was  a  battalion  of  the 
guard,  which  had  assembled  with- 
out noise,  and  which  was  now  giv- 
ing warning  of  some  intended 
movement  on  the  part  of  the  popu- 
lace. It  was  supposed  to  be  'for  the 
attack  on  the  arsenal.  Between 
two  and  three  o'clock  the  tocsin 
was  heard.  M.  de  Lescure  was  ex- 
tremely uneasy,  and,  arming  him- 
self, walked  out  towards  the  Tuille- 
rie«.  M.  de  Marigny  accompanied 
him.  The  two  gentlemen  tried  in 
vain  to  penetrate  some  of  the  ave- 
nues which  they  knew  so  well ;  but 
the  pickets  of  the  National  Guard 
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defended  every  way  of  entry,  and 
prevented  the  defenders  of  the 
King  from  approaching.  They  had 
their  passports  with  them,  but  they 
were  useless.  Even  while  they  were 
walking  about  the  Tuilleries,  trying 
to  find  some  way  of  access,  they 
saw  M.  Sulean  massacred  by  the 
mob,  and  immediately  returned  to 
disguise  themselves;  but  they  were 
soon  separated  by  the  crowd. 
Scarcely  had  M.  de  Lescure  reached 
his  own  room  before  the  cannonade 
began.  He  was  almost  in  despair, 
and  could  not  forgive  himself  for 
not  going  to  the  palace,  despite  the 
words  of  M.  de  Mort  noriu.  It  was 
impossible  for  him  to  reach  the 
King,  and  he  could  do  nothing  but 
remain  with  his  wife.  In  a  short 
time  cries  of  "  Help ! — the  Swiss  ! — 
the  Swiss!" — rang  through  the 
streets  above  the  rat'leof  musketry, 
and  for  a  time  they  supposed  that 
the  King  had  been  successful.  Those 
were  anxious  hours  of  waiting.  At 
length  the  air  rang  with  "  Vive  le 
Nation! — Vivent  les  Sans  Culottes!" 
and  they  knew  that  all  was  lost.  A 
deathly  feeling  took  possession  of 
them. 

Meantime  M.  de  Marigny  had 
been  pressed  on  by  the  crowd,  and, 
unable  to  extricate  himself,  he  was 
forced  to  move  on  towards  the 
palace.  Fortunately  for  him  a  wo- 
man was  wounded  by  his  side,  and, 
taking  her  in  his  arms,  he  bore  her 
away — thus  escaping  from  the  hor- 
rible position  of  marching  against 
the  King.  The  palace  was  carried 
by  the  populace.  The  most  of  those 
who  were  within  it  were  massacred 
at  once,  but  a  few  managed  to  es- 
cape in  the  crowd.  Among  these 
was  M.  de  Montmoriu,  who  was  sus- 
pected  irom   the   first,  and  closely 


followed  by  four  of  the  Republican 
soldiers;  but  he  was  saved  by  the 
presence  of  mind  of  a  grocer.  The 
soldiers  tr'ed  to  fight  with  him  in 
the  street,  but  he  avoided  them, 
and  went  into  a  shop  to  get  a  glass 
of  brandy.  The  soldiers  burst  in 
furiously.  Suspecting  that  he  came 
from  the  palace,  the  grocer  rushed 
towards  him  and  seized  his  hands: 
"  Ah !  well,  cousin,"  he  said  cheerily, 
"  I  did  hot  expect  you  in  from  the 
country  so  soon;  but  you  have  come 
in  time  to  see  the  death  of  a  tyrant ! 
But  come!  Let  us  drink  to  the 
health  of  these  brave  comrades  and 
to  the  nation."  He  was  saved  by 
this  kindly  act.  The  good  man  did 
not  even  know  him;  but  this  availed 
him  not  long,  for  he  was  murdered 
on  the  2d  of  September. 

For  many  hours  the  streets  of 
Paris  ran  with  blood,  and  nearly  all 
of  the  Swiss  soldiers,  and  the  most 
of  the  King's  defenders,  were  mur- 
dered before  morning.  Some  few 
escaped,  but  were  hunted  down  in 
the  streets  the  following  day — two 
being  killed  in  front  of  M.  de  Les- 
cure's  hotel.  He  was  himself  point- 
ed at  as  a  "  Knight  of  the  Dagger" 
— a  name  given  to  the  defenders  of 
the  King — but  had  been  saved  by 
the  tradespeople  around,  to  whom 
they  had  been  remarkably  kind. 
The  hotel  itself  became  an  object  of 
suspicion,  and  the  agitated  people 
within  awaited  anxiously  for  night 
to  come  that  they  might  leave  it. 
A  last  dash  came  to  give  them  a 
chance  for  safety.  As  they  could 
not  go  out  in  a  body  without  at- 
tracting attention,  it  was  agreed 
that  they  should  go  by  twos,  in  suc- 
cession, to  meet  at  the  house  of  a 
trusty  old  female  servant,  who  lived 
in   the   Eue   de   l'Universite,   Fau- 
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bourg  St.  Germain.  M.  and  Ma- 
dame de  Donnissau  went  first,  and 
arrived  safely.  The  Marquis  de 
Lescure  and  wife  started  next;  but, 
bef<  re  leaving  the  room,  she  begged 
him  to  leave  his  pistols  behind, 
which  he  finally  did  out  of  compas- 
sion for  her  situation. 

Stealing  through  the  Passage  de 
Mavigny,  they  sauntered  on,  slowly 
and  nonchalently,  into  Les  Champs 
Elysees,  keeping  as  much  as  possi- 
ble in  the  shadow  of  the  trees. 
They  found  the  place  almost  entire- 
ly deserted,  and  all  was  ob3Curity 
and  silence,  except  in  the  direction 
of  the  Tuilleries,  from  which  the 
reports  of  musketry  told  that  the 
bloody  work  was  kept  up.  There 
were  no  regular  volleys  now,  but 
straggling  shots  even  more  terrible, 
lor  each  brought  a  vivid  picture  to 
the  minds  of  the  fugitives;  and,  in 
imagination,  they  could  see  the 
meeting  of  some  noble  friend  with 
a  sans  culotte,  the  sure  aim,  the 
flash,  and  the  death  struggle  that 
followed.  In  another  moment  they, 
too,  might  be  detected  through 
their  disguise,  and  share  the  fate  of 
those  who  were  being  hunted  down 
and  murdered  about  the  palace.  As 
they  quickened  their  puce,  no  one 
being  near,  they  were  startled  by 
the  cries  of  a  woman  behind  them, 
who  came  running  towards  them, 
crying,  "  Help !  help  ! — O,  protect 
me !"  She  seized  M.  de  Lescure  by 
the  arm,  and  nearly  foil  at  his  feet, 
as,  at  the  same  moment,  her  pur- 
suer came  up.  The  man  was  point- 
ing his  gun,  and  threatening  to  kill 
her.  With  two  women  clinging  to 
his  arm,  one  nearly  swooning  from 
terror,  M.  de  Lescure  was  much 
embarrassed;  but,  wishing  to  dis- 
arm the  man,  he  struggled  to  free 


himself.  The  brute  pointed  his  gun 
at  M.  de  Lescure,  and,  with  a  little 
cry,  his  wife  sprang  before  him,  and 
covered  his  body  with  her  own. 
But  for  this  brave  act,  his  life  had 
ended  there. 

"  I  have  killed  several  aristocrats 
to-day,"  the  ouvrier  said,  with  a 
drunken  laugh,  "  and  this  will  be 
some  more." 

'Don't  make  a  fool  of  yourself," 
said  M.  de  Lescure,  sternly.  "  First 
be  sure  you  are  right,  then  do  your 
killing." 

The  boldness  of  this  speech  awed 
the  man  for  a  moment,  and  his  gun 
<vas  lowered.  On  questioning  him, 
it  was  found  that  he  had  intended 
to  do  the  woman  no  harm  at  first, 
but  she  had  become  frightened  at 
the  ferocity  of  his  manner,  and 
started  to  run.  Scarcely  knowing 
why,  he  pursued,  threatening  to  kill 
her.  "  I  asked  her  the  way  to  the 
palace,"  the  man  said,  in  explana- 
tion, "  for  I  want  to  go  there  and 
kill  the  Swiss  and  some  more  aris- 
tocrats." 

"  You  are-right,"  said  M.  de  Les- 
cure, with  presence  of  mind.  "I 
am  going  there  also."  But  for  the 
dear  wife  by  his  side  he  had  never 
stooped  to  such  a  speech,  but  would 
have  engaged  the  man  without  a 
word.  Now  he  was  unarmed,  and 
must  save  her  as  he  could.  The 
man  wished  to  accompany  him. 

"  I  will  join  you  soon,"  M.  de  Les- 
cure replied.  "  I  have  my  wife  with 
me,  and  she  is  about  to  become  a 
mother.  I  must  first  take  her  to  her 
sister's."  Tuis  satisfied  the  man, 
who  was  himself  a  husband  and  fa- 
ther, and  he  named  a  place  of  meet- 
ing in  an  hour. 

The  spectacle  which  greeted  them 
on  leaving  the  walks  of  the  Champs 
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Elysee,  was  one  that  could  not  be 
forgotten.  Dead  bodies  of  men,  and 
even  women,  lay  on  every  side. 
More  than  one  thousand  persons 
had  been  killed  there  during  the 
day;  and  now,  stiff  and  s  ark  in  the 
last  long  sleep,  their  bodies  were 
scattered  around,  here  lying  in 
groups  about  the  open  spaces,  and 
there  singly,  in  some  patch  of  shrub- 
bery, where  the  wounded  had  crawl- 
ed to  die.  All  here  was  silence  and 
obscurity,  but  the  surroundings  of 
this  dark  picture  were  dreadful.  In 
front,  the  barracks  of  the  Tuilleries 
were  in  flames,  shedding  a  lurid 
light  upon  the  roofs  and  trees 
around  ;  and  from  that  direction 
still  rang  the  shouts  of  the  popu- 
lace, mingled  with  the  rattle  of 
musketry-firing.  The  fugitives  wish- 
ed to  gain  the  bridge  of  Louis  XV., 
but  the  swearing  and  shouting  in 
that  direction  deterred  them;  and, 
in  great  terror,  but  still  bravely  sus- 
taining herself,  Madame  de  Lescure 
turned,  and  dragged  her  husband 
away  to  the  left.  Skirting  along 
the  solitary  paths  in  the  gardens  of 
the  Faubourg  St.  Honore,  they 
came  to  the  river,  and  went  down  it 
to  the  bridge.  As  they  were  trying 
to  cross,  the  mob  burst  out  of 
the  Tuilleries  by  the  draw-bridge, 
shouting,  swearing,  and  firing  their 
muskets.  They  passed  through  a 
crowd  of  men  armed  with  pikes, 
and  all  very  drunk,  who  were  hoot- 
ing furiously.  At  the  sight  of  them 
Madame  de  Lescure  partially  lost 
her  senses,  and  screamed  out  again 
and  again,  "  Vivent  les  Sans  Cullo- 
tes!  Illumines!  Gasses  les  vires/" 
and  repeated  mechanically  the  cries 
that  she  heard  from  them.  M.  de 
Lescure   could  not  calm  her,   nor 


prevent  the  cries;  but,  turning   to 
the  mob  with  an  easy  laugh,  said : 

"  My  comrades !  you  see  her  con- 
dition," repeating  what  he  had 
already  told  the  man  in  Les 
Chains  Elysee.  "She  is  naturally 
frightened.  I  am  taking  her  to  her 
sister's,  and  will  then  join  you." 
More  than  once  the  pikes  and  guns 
were  pointed  at  them.  "I  believe 
you  are  at-istocrats  after  all,"  said 
one  coming  near,  "but  your  time 
will  come,"  and  at  that  moment 
loud  shouts  from  the  palace  drew 
them  away,  and  the  fugitives  reach- 
ed the  Louvre  in  safety.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  Paris  has  been 
greatly  changed  since  that  time. 
They  found  the  place  dark  and  soli- 
tary, and,  walking  rapidly  on,  they 
passed  the  Pont  Neuf,  and  came  to 
the  quay. 

The  silence  on  this  side  of  the 
Seine  formed  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  tumult  on  the  ot  er.  The 
shouts  of  the  populace  were  still 
terrible,  and  rang  through  the  air, 
wh  le  the  flames  of  the  Tuilleries 
cast  a  gloomy  light  on  every  object. 
Occasionally,  the  roar  of  cannon 
mingled  with  the  rat  le  of  musketry 
and  thehallooin  ^s  of  the  multitude. 
The  river  seemed  to  divide  two  dif- 
ferent regions.  The  fugitives  had 
barely  reached  the  Kue  Dauphin  e, 
when  Madame  de  Lescure's  strength 
failed,  and  she  could  go  no  farther; 
but  fortunately  she  was  near  the 
home  of  an  old  housekeeper  whom 
they  knew.  Here  they  found  safety 
for  the  time  being,  and  a  servant 
was  sent  to  inform  M.  and  Madame 
Donnissau  of  this  location.  Through- 
out the  following  day  the  carnage 
continued.  Late  in  t  e  afternoon 
M.  de  Lescure  went  out  to  inquire 
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for  his  friends,  and  daring  a  short 
walk  saw  two  men  foully  murdered 
in  the  streets.  But  his  own  discre- 
tion and  disguise  saved  him  from 
the  fury  of  the  mob. 

For  eight  days  M.  and  Madame 
de  Lescure  remained  in  this  asylum, 
the  latter  often  exchanging  visits 
with  her  mother,  disguised  as  coun- 
trywomen. It  required  great  cou- 
rage to  pass  thro  igh  these  dreadful 
streets.  One  day  M.  de  Lescure 
was  accompanying  his  wi  e  Lome 
from  her  mother's  retreat  in  the  Rue 
de  TUniversite,  when  they  found  a 
crowd  about  their  door,  and  one 
volunteer  sitting  righ  upon  the 
step.  He  looked  at  them  suspicious- 
ly as  they  camo  up,  and  called  to  his 
companions  : 

"  There  are  m  my  knights  of  the 
d  )gger  about ;  they  are  disgu  sed, 
but  they  will  be  soon  known." 

Madame  de  Lescure  concealed 
her  feelings  before  them,  and  even 
stopped  to  bandy  words  with  them, 
and  to  endure  their  rude  jokes,  but 
no  sooner  had  she  reached  the  pri- 
vacy of  her  own  room  than  she  fell 
lifeless  upon  the  floor. 

It  was  necessary  to  procure  new 
lodgings,  aLd  hey  found  a  place  in 
the  Rue  de  TUniversite.  Here  they 
hoped  to  remain  in  quiet  until  the 
city  had  resumed  something  like  or- 
der ;  and  it  was  here  that,  when  al- 
ready ovei  whelmed  by  misfortunes, 
they  heaid  of  the  arrest  of  the 
Princess  de  Lamballe,  and  of  her 
committal  to  the  Force.  Th  y  knew 
well  that  she  would  come  from  it 
only  to  be  carried  to  the  gu  llotine. 
Ev  ry  day  there  were  numerous  ar- 
rests, and  every  morning  they  arose 
wi  h  the  expectation  that  their  turn 
would  come  ere  night.  Yet  they 
fea  ed  to  hasten  it  by  applying  for 


pas  ports.  But  at  length  heaven 
sent  them  a  deliverer. 

Sjme  time  before,  a  Monsieur 
Thomassin  had  bem  M.  de  Les- 
cure's  governor,  and  was  devoted 
to  him  and  to  the  family.  He  was 
a  man  of  ability,  v  ry  e'ever  in  ma- 
nagement, and  pos  essed  of  a  good 
heart.  He  determined  to  save  them 
all  at  this  time,  or  perish  himself  in 
the  attempt ;  and  this  act  se  ms  all 
the  mo  e  worthy  of  admiration  when 
we  consid  r  what  he  had  to  lose. 
Although  he  respected  the  family 
highly,  he  was  somewhat  connected 
with  the  revolutionary  party,  whe- 
ther from  interest  or  inclination 
they  could  not  tell,  and  h  d  an  in- 
terest wi'h  the  authorities  which 
made  it  easy  for  him  to  gain  a  favor. 
He  had  received  the  appointment  of 
Commissary  of  Poli  e,  and  Captain 
of  the  Section  de  St.  Magloir.  One 
day  he  tock  them  to  the  Section 
and  introduced  them  as  his  country 
c  >usins  who  had  been  caught  in  the 
city,  and  talking  to  them  loudly  of 
the  news  of  the  day,  he  induced  an 
honest  secretary  to  write  the  pass- 
port without  question. 

The  next  day  nearly  proved  fatal 
to  'hem  all.  Wishing  to  save  his 
cousin,  M.  Henri  de  Larochejaque- 
lein,  and  his  friend,  Mr.  Chas.  l'Au- 
ticbamp,  he  tried  to  procure  pass- 
ports for  them  also.  Mons.  Tho- 
massin  again  assisted  him,  but  two 
witnesses  were  now  demanded  be- 
sides the  person  by  whom  they  were 
introduced.  M.  de  Lescure  went 
across  the  river  end  applied  to  the 
grocer  whose  windows  had  been 
broken,  and  to  whom  he  had  J?een 
kind  while  living  in  that  street.  He 
not  only  consented,  but  cordially 
promised  to  bring  the  second  w  t- 
ness.     Owing  to  the  number  of  per- 
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sons  present,  they  were  obliged  to 
remain  some  time  in  the  section,  and 
while  writing  the  second  witness  be- 
gan to  read  the  placards  upon  the 
wall.  Presently  his  eyes  fell  upon 
the  new  decree  condemning  to  irons 
any  man  who- should  swear  falsely, 
and  his  courage  failed  him.  His 
knees  shook  with  terror,  as  he  crept 
up  to  the  nearest  secretary  and 
whispered  in  his  ear  : 

"I  cannot  answer  for  these  per- 
sons, for  I  do  not  know  one  of 
them." 

The  words  were  heard  by  the  Se- 
cretary alone,  and  his  lip  curbed 
with  scorn  as  he  looked  at  the 
crowd  before  him.  "  Go  away,"  he 
criQd  contemptuously,  "and  never 
breathe  a  word  of  this  on  peril  of 
your  life." 

The  man  stole  away  speedily,  and 
the  humane  Secretary  called  M.  de 
Lescure  to  his  side.  "You  are  lost," 
he  whispered,  "  save  yourself."  And 
.affecting  petulance  at  the  mass  of 
work  that  was  pu:  upon  him,  he 
rose  angrily  from  his  stool.  "  Leave 
me,  all  of  you,"  he  said,  in  a  loud 
tone  of  voice,  "  I  have  no  time  to 
waste  in  writing  more  passports ; 
you  must  come  another  day.  Allez 
vousen  !"  he  exclaimed,  waving  them 
away  with  his  hand.  The  timid 
sprang  quickly  to  the  door,  and  in 
the  bustle  M.  de  Lescure  and  his 
friends  escaped. 

On  the  k.5th  of  August,  M.  de 
Lescure  and  M.  de  Donnissau,  with 
their  wives,  all  poorly,  meanly  dress- 
ed, started  for  Poiton.  Monsieur 
Thorn assin,  in  his  Captain's  uni- 
form, went  in  the  carriage  with 
them.  And  now  he  proved  a  saviour 
indeed.  At  the  first  barriers  they 
were  stopped  by  the  guard,  and  a 
mob  gathered    about   the   carriage; 


but  Mons.  Thomassin  happened  to 
know  the  captain  of  the  guard,  and 
he  passed  them  on.  Their  driver 
was  suspicious  of  them  and  was 
drunk  in  the  bargain,  but  he  was 
awed  into  submission  by  the  officer 
with  them.  Yet  another  carriage 
was  here  turned  back,  and,  without 
orders,  the  rascal  turned  after  it. 
The  former  carriage  was  stopped  by 
the  populace,  and  dark,  angry  faces 
gathered  around  them,  completely 
blocking  up  the  way.  "  These  are 
aristocrats  escaping,  a  la  lanterne." 
The  cry  was  raised  ;  but  springing 
to  the  seat,  M.  Thomassin  displayed 
the  passports  and  his -own  commis- 
sion, and  began  to  address  them. 
He  made  a  most  violent  speech. 
Swearing  that  these  were  his  own 
relations,  and  that  he  was  on  the 
way  to  the  country  to  buy  provi- 
sions for  the  army,  he  promised  to 
put  himself  at  their  head  on  his  re- 
turn. '•  And  now  join  me,"  he  said, 
waving  his  hat,  "  V  ve  le  Nation  !" 
The  crowd  shouted  and  waved  their 
hats,  and  the  carriage  drove  away. 

Again  the  rascally  driver  came 
near  being  their  ruin.  At  the  se- 
cond village  a  party  of  soldiers  were 
in  the  road,  and  whipping  up  his 
horses,  he  drove  upon  them.  The 
squad  leveled  their  guns  upon  the 
party,  but  before  they  could  fire, 
M3ns.  Thomasssin  sprang  to  the 
ground.  "  My  friends !  kill  this  ras- 
cal," he  said,  pointing  to  the  drunk- 
en posiillion,  "he  is  a  villain — Vive 
la  Nation  /"  His  uniform  and  man- 
ner satisfied  the  soldiers,  and  they 
permitted  the  carriage  to  drive  on. 
At  another  place  they  had  to  pass  a 
regiment  returning  to  Paris.  They 
had  been  sent  out  to  guard  a  lot  of 
prisoners  to  a  town  near,  but  had 
massacred  every  one  of  them  at  the 
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first  wood,  and  now  boasted  loudly 
of  the  deed.  The  Parisian  Captain 
stood  up  in  the  carriage  and  sa- 
luted them  with  the  usual  shout, 
drawing  tears  from  the  entire  line. 

The  soldiers  straggling  along  the 
road  were  very  insolent  and  threat- 
ening, but  Mons.  Thomassin  worked 
faithfully  and  managed  to  allay  all 
suspicions.  At  the  barrier  of  Or- 
leans, and  at  Beaugency,  their  pass- 
ports were  demanded,  and  closely 
criticised.  When  the  people  of  the 
latter  place  heard  that  there  was  a 
captain  from  Paris  in  the  carriage, 
they  came  to  him,  and  respectfully 
begged  him  to  review  some  fifty  vol- 
unteers just  formed  into  a  company. 
"With  a  pompous  manner,  Mons. 
Thomassin  alighted,  and,  drawing 
his  sword,  stepped  to  the  front  of 
the  awkward  squad.  He  looked 
along  the  line  with  an  apparently 
critical  eye,  and,  putting  them 
through  a  few  simple  movements, 
nodded  his  bead  approvingly.  He 
made  them  a  stirring  speech,  ending 
with  the  usual  "  Vive  la  Nation,"  and 
the  crowd  cheered  and  waved  their 
caps,  running  after  the  carriage  in 
the  enthusiasm  that  the  good  man 
had  created.  There  were  many  sim- 
ilar adventures,  but  the  Parisian 
uniform  everywhere  got  them  out  of 
difficulties.  Mons.  Thomassin  play- 
ed his  part  to  perfection.  With 
consummate  skill  he  read  the  differ- 
ent feelings  of  the  men  around 
ibem,  and,  assuming  the  airs  of  a 
general,  he  inspected  the  mobs  with 
a  sense  of  his  importance  that  awed 
th.  m  into  submission  to  his  will. 
Thanks  to  him  the  fugitives  passed 
through  more  than  forty  thousand 
armed  volunteers,  without  being  ar- 
rested or  abused. 

At  Tours,  Mons.  Thomassin   left 


them,  and  words  failed  to  express 
the  gratitude  that  they  felt ;  yet 
they  made  him  understand  how 
deeply  they  appreciated  his  good- 
ness, and  he  bore  away  from  them 
blessings  that  must  have  cheered 
him  through  life.  Hearing  tha' 
there  had  been  some  serious  dis- 
turbances in  Poiton,  M.  de  Lescure 
went  on  alone  to  reconnoitre,  and 
the  ladies  passed  iwo  days  in  toler- 
able tranquillity.  They  were  s  idly 
in  need  of  this  rest  for  body  and 
mind,  for  their  powers  of  endurance 
had  been  thoroughly  tested.  Oj 
the  third  day  M.  de  L>  scure  return- 
ed to  report  all  quiet,  and  they  im- 
mediately started  on.  Taking  the 
Saumer  road,  they  found  the  way 
tolerably  clear,  and  made  the  jour- 
ney safely.  Once  more,  after  all  of 
these  dreadful  perils,  they  were  at 
their  own  Chatenu  Clisson,  in  that 
part  of  Roiston  known  as  Le  pays 
du  Socage,  but  known  since  the  civil 
war  by  the  glorious  name  of  La  Vtn- 
dee. 

Throughout  these  terrible  scenes, 
Victorine,  this  brave  Marchioness, 
bore  herself  pi  oudly  and  ably,  as  a 
royal  princess  might  have  done. 
The  King's  daughter  could  have 
done  no  more.  She  was  at  all  times 
a  true  companion  to  her  husband — 
a  true  wife,  a  true  woman,  a  true 
heroine  ;  and  through  all  she  dis- 
played the  rarest  qualities  of  cour- 
age, fortitude  and  devotion.  But 
the  scenes  hei  e  pictured  were  but  a 
prelude  to  those  that  were  to  come. 
In  that  dreadful  Yendean  war  she 
was  by  her  husband's  side,  and 
shared  with  him  the  sufferings  and 
terrors  of  the  campaign.  She  was 
by  his  side  when  the  fatal  bullet 
pierced  his  breast.  She  nursed  him 
on  his  retreat,  marching  day  by  day 
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by  his  side,  offering  him  solace  and 
affection  ;  she  was  near  to  hold  his 
dying  head  upon  her  breast,  and  she 
assisted  in  committing  his  body  to 
the  earth.  At  the  final  overthrow 
of  the  Vendean  army,  she  hid  her 
children  in  awood,  with  a  peasant 
woman,  and  managed  to  escape  from 
the  Republicans,  who  were  murder- 
ing, in  cold  blood,  men,  women  and 
children,  and  who  specially  sought 
her  life. 

Peace  came  again  for  a  short  time. 
Pressed  by  her  mother  to  marry  for 
the  sake  of  her  children,  she  finally 


consented,  and  on  the  1st  of  March, 
1802,  was  married  to  M.  Louis  de 
Larochejaquilean,  brother  of  the  ill- 
fated  Henri.  He  also  was  killed  in 
battle,  June  15th,  1815,  a  few  days 
before  Waterloo,  at  the  head  of  the 
new  Vendean  army,  raised  to  oppose 
Bonaparte.  Her  son  and  grandson 
have  recently  been  prominent  mem- 
bers of  the  French  Assembly.  The 
brave  Marchioness  passed  through 
the  later  civil  wars  in  France,  dying 
but  a  few  years  ago,  much  respected 
and  beloved.  W.  E. 
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Port  Royal,  Va.,  July  3,  1868. 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Old  Guard: 

Gents — Land  monopoly  alone  be- 
gets, sustains  and  advances  civiliza- 
tion. No  savages  ever  held,  or  ever 
can  hold,  and  profitably  administer, 
private  individual  property  in  lands, 
which  is  land  monopoly,  and,  there1- 
fore,  no  savages  can  ever  be  civil- 
ized. Not  a  foot  of  the  soil  of 
southern  Africa  was  appropriated 
to  private  ownership  when  the  Por- 
tuguese settled  on  its  western  coast, 
four  hundred  years  ago.  Nor  is 
there  one  foot  so  owned  and  appro- 
priated now,  except  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  white  settlements. 
In  neither  North  or  South  America 
when  first  discovered  was  there  a 
singla  acre  of  land  owned  by  indi- 
viduals. A  regulated  agrarianLm 
or  communism  prevailed  in  Mexico 
and  Peru,  but  everywhere  the  In- 


dians roamed  at  large  through  un- 
cultivated forests,  with  no  more  pre- 
tension to  private  ownership  of  the 
soil,  than  was  set  up  by  the  birds 
and  beasts  that  they  hunted.  Nor 
did  the  savages  of  any  of  the  islands 
in  the  Indian  or  Pacific  Ocean  own 
private  property  in  land.  That  no 
savages  can  be  taught  to  become 
profitable  or  skillful  farmers  and 
landowners,  is  evident  from  the 
condition  and  habits  of  the  landless 
"free"  negroes  of  America,  from  the 
extinction  of  profitable  agriculture 
in  Hayti,  from  its  rapid  decay  in 
Jamaica,  and  from  its  feeble  condi- 
tion in  Liberia,  where  the  mulat- 
toes  alone  practice  it. 

All  property  proceeds,  mediately 
or  immediately,  from  the  soil,  and 
where  there  is  no  private  ownership 
of  the  soil,  there  will  be  found  little 
or  no  property  or  capital  of  any 
kind — never  enough  accumulated  by 
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a  single  individual  to  beget  income 
by  commanding  the  labors  of  others. 
But  civilization  can  only  begin 
when  a  few  own  the  lands  and  other 
property,  and  can  thereby  compel 
the  masses,  who  own  no  property, 
to  fabricate  the  comforts  and  luxu- 
ries of  life  for  them,  or  starve.  Men 
produce  luxuries  for  others  in  order 
to  procure  necessaries  for  them- 
selves. The  barest  necessaries  of 
life  would  satisfy  the  most  voluptu- 
ous and  luxurious  if  they  were  re- 
duced to  the  necessity  of  gaining  a 
livelihood  by  common,  unskilled 
manual  labor.  Land  monopoly,  as 
it  exists,  and  ever  has  existed  among 
the  white  races,  not  only  compels 
the  landle  s  to  labor,  but  begets 
rivalry,  skill  and  inventiveness 
among  them;  for  the  rich  pay  best 
those  laborers  who  fabricate  lux- 
uries and  novelties  for  them.  Land 
monopoly  begets  capital  in  a  thou- 
sand forms,  all  of  which  capital  is 
employed  by  its  owners  to  purchase 
the  products  of  labor  and  skill. 
Under  such  circumstances,  civiliza- 
tion must  ever  continue  to  advance 
and  improve ;  for  all  white  men 
prefer  high  wages  to  low  wages, 
and  to  increase  their  wages  or  pro- 
fits, will  be  continually  making  new 
discoveries,  inventions  and  improve- 
ments. Such  is  white  civilization, 
begotten,  sustained  and  advanced 
by  land  monopoly. 

Negroes  cannot  own  and  profit- 
ably manage  lands,  and,  therefore, 
can  acquire  and  administer  no  other 
property.  No  native  African  ne- 
groes can  accumulate  property  of 
any  kind.  Where  there  is  no  pro- 
perty, there  is  little  room  or  need 
for  law  or  government.  Hence  all 
savages  are  anarchists,  as  well  as 
agrarians  and  communists.     Their 


defective  physical  organization 
makes  them  such,  for  their  moral 
and  intellectual  deficiencies  are  the 
results  of  their  physical  deficiencies. 
As  well  expect  the  mind  of  a  man 
in  the  head  of  a  horse  as  the  mind 
of  a  white  man  in  the  head  of  a 
negro.  The  horse,  because  of  his 
organization,  has  no  mind,  and 
never  can  have.  The  negro,  be- 
cause of  his  defective  physical  or- 
ganization, has  a  mind  and  nature 
very  different  from,  and  very  infe- 
rior to,  that  of  the  white  man.  But 
the  negro  not  only  can  never  be- 
come a  profitable  landholder  him- 
self, but  he  must  also  be  ever  the 
enemy  of  landholding,  and  of  all 
accumulation  of  property  by  others, 
for  every  appropriation  of  land 
diminishes  the  common  stock,  and 
lessens  his  means  of  precarious  sub- 
sistence. Every  week  of  the  his- 
tory of  Hayti  for  the  last  ninety 
years  demonstrates  the  truth  of  this 
proposition.  The  negroes  of  the 
South  in  each  of  their  new  State 
constitutions,  propose  so  to  tax  land 
and  other  property,  as  to  render  :t 
valueless,  and  thus  by  indication  to 
arrive  at  agrarianism,  communism 
and  anarchy.  No  honest  man  who  can 
be  made  to  understand  the  origin, 
nature  and  character  of  civilization, 
and  to  understani  the  history  and 
nature  of  negroes,  will  be  willing 
to  introduce  such  an  anarchical, 
agrarian  and  communistic  element 
into  participation  and  control  of 
our  governmental  affairs. 

Looking  deeper  into  negro  char- 
acter, in  search  of  his  springs  and 
mo:ives  of  conduct,  we  find  that  he 
is  contented  in  disposition  and  tem- 
per, and  hence  inert  in  mind  and 
body,  improvident,  indolent,  gene- 
rous, lavish,   thoughtless,   with  no 
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desire  of  wealth,  no  disposition  to 
accumulate.  "With  no  pride,  no  am- 
bition, no  jealousy,  no  spirit  of  ri- 
valry, emulation,  or  competition,  in 
fact  a  most  amiable  being,  until  im- 
providence brings  on  hunger,  and 
then  he  becomes  thief,  burglar,  or 
murderer.  Content  makes  the  sa- 
vage, discontent  the  civilized  man. 
The  white  man  is  never  contented, 
but  always  struggling  to  improve 
his  condition,  whatever  it  may  be — 
however,  he  is  active,  industrious, 
provident,  accumulative,  avaricious, 
proud,  ambitious,  envious,  jealous, 
emulative,  rivalrous,  competative, 
and  decidedly  unamiable.  No  won- 
der the  gods  used  to  frolic  with  the 
negroes,  for  they  are  the  most  ge- 
nerous, good-natured,  hospitable 
bein  s  in  the  world,  so  long  as  their 
prey  or  plunder  lasts.  The  negro 
commits  great  crimes  occasionally, 
nay,  frequently.  The  white  man 
rarely  commits  crime,  because  his 
habitual  selfishness  and  discontent 
make  him  economical  and  accumu- 
lative, and  relieve  him  from  the 
temptation  or  necessity  of  commit- 
ting crime.  His  little  faults  and 
failings,  (if  faults  and  failings  they 
be,)  protect  him  from  the  p  r- 
petration  of  grave  offences.  It  is 
not  from  want  of  intellect  that  the 
negro  is  even  improvident  and  sa- 
vage, but  because  his  animal  appe- 
tites are  too  strong,  and  overpower 
his  reason.  The  negro  knows  as 
well  as  the  white  man  that  improvi- 
dence will  bring  on  want,  and  want 
crime,  and  crime  punishment  ;  but 
such  is  his  nature,  that  he  cannot 
be  guided  by  reason,  but  yields  to 
appetite.  Among  white  men,  the 
most  provident,  proudest,  cautious, 
and  moderately  successful,  are  the 
dull  and  ignorant.     Men   of  genius 


are  proverbially  improvident.  It 
is  want  of  moral  firmness,  want  of 
self-control,  the  "  obedient ia  ventri," 
that  makes  the  negro  an  irreclaim- 
able savage,  not  want  of  sense  or 
reason.  To  civilize  him,  we  must 
begin  by  changing  his  physical  struc- 
ture. So  long  as  that  remains  in 
its  present  condition,  his  moral  and 
intellectual  nature  must  remain  un- 
changed. 

The  result  of  civilization  is,  that 
the  property-holders,  or  capitalists, 
subject  and  exploit  the  masses,  who 
have  no  property.  At  least  one- 
third  of  the  proceeds  of  these  mass- 
es is  exploited,  taxed,  or  taken  away 
from  them  by  the  capitalists  and  the 
skillful.  But  after  all  this,  the  mass- 
es, or  common  laborers,  are  far  bet- 
ter situated  than  any  sav  iges.  In 
an  ordinary  lifetime,  the  poorest 
white  laborer  enjoys  more  of  the 
comforts  and  luxuries  of  life  than 
ever  did  any  savage  king,  and  enjoys 
them  with  less  labor;  for  the  return 
of  common  civilized  labor  is  certain 
and  diurnal,  but  often  the  savage 
hunts  and  fishes  for  weeks  without 
success.  It  is  a  common  error  that 
savages  live  with  less  labor  than 
civilized  me  a. 

Again,  every  man,  however  poor, 
in  civilized  society,  such  as  existed 
in  the  South  before  the  war,  might 
by  industry  and  economy  become  afc 
least  independent,  and  thus  place 
himself  in  a  situation  immeasurably 
above  that  of  savage  life.  "We  have 
no  quarrel  with  civilization.  The 
very  worst  conditioned  in  such  so- 
ciety are  better  off  than  African 
princes. 

Another  suggestion  occurs  to  us 
just  here.  All  white  men,  however 
poor,  may  be  safely  entrusted  with 
the   right   of   suffrage,   because  all 
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hope  and  expect  to  become  proper- 
ty-holders, and  therefore  desire  to 
conserve  and  protect  the  right  to 
property,  which  would  be  useless  to 
them  when  acquired,  if  agrarian  doc- 
trines and  practices  prevailed.  Ne- 
groes are  all  agrarian,  because  they 
neither  wish  nor  expect  to  own  prop- 
erty. White  men  are  all  conserva- 
tives, because  they  all  desire  and  ex- 
pect to  own  more  or  less  of  it. 

No  man  can  understand  and  com- 
prehend fully  the  character  of  the 
white  race,  without  contrasting  and 
comparing  it  with  that  of  the  savage 
race.  Our  rulers,  our  statesmen, 
legislators,  editors  and  authors,  are 
wholly  ignorant  of  the  origin,  sup- 
port and  character  of  civilization. 
They  know  not  why  a  negro,  edu- 
cated for  five  years  by  a  Yankee 
school-marm,  should  not  become  a 
better  citizen  than  an  illiterate  white 
man.  They  know  not  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  ineradicable  savage 


nature.  They  know  not  there  are 
wild  men,  men  "feroe  naturae"  and 
tarn  or  civilized  men,  just  as  there 
are  wild  geese  and  tame  geese,  wild 
ducks  and  tame  ducks,  horses  and 
zebras,  dogs  and  wolves  quite  as 
mach  resembling  each  other  as  the 
civilized  or  tame  races,  and  the  wild 
or  savage  races  of  mankind. 

Once  admit  that  the  negro  may 
be  civilized,  and  you  grant  all  that 
any  rabid  Abolitionist  can  ask. 
What  stump  orator,  what  official 
candidate,  what  legislator,  North  or 
South,  denies  that  he  can  be  civil- 
ized? So  far,  the  whole  weight  of 
argument  is  on  the  side  of  the  ne- 
gro-equality folks,  and  there  it  will 
remain  until  all  Democrats  take  the 
ground  that  the  negro  is,  from  the 
necessity  of  his  nature,  (save  in  do- 
mestic subordination  to  the  white 
man,)  an  irreclaimable  savage. 
Yours  respectfully, 

Old  Sociology. 


<•- 


CARPET-BAGGEES'  HYMN. 

From  New  Hampshire's  green  mountains, 

From  old  Nantucket's  strand, 
From  Lake  Ontario's  fountains, 

And  Huron's  golden  sand  ; 
From  old  Wisconsin  River, 

And  famed  Iowa's  plains, 
We're  coming  to  deliver 

This  State  to  negro  chains. 


We  love  the  spicy  breezes 

That  blow  from  Afric's  shore 
A  scent  that  so  well  pleases, 

Who  would  not  thirst  for  more 
Thick  lips  and  coal-black  faces, 

The  gifts  of  God  are  shown, 
We'll  take  these  dusky  races, 

And  mingle  with  our  own. 
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"  Generals  sometimes  attach  their  names  to  successes  with  which  they  have  little  or  nothing  to  do.  Suc- 
cess obtained  in  spite  of  their  ill-conceived  dispositions,  or  in  consequence  of  advice  received  and  opportu- 
nity followed"— [Marshal  Marmont. 


In  the  preceding  paper  of  this  se- 
ries, we  had  occasion  to  allude  to  a 
special  biography  of  our  subject,  put 
forth  by  one  of  his  staff  officers.  We 
will  now  say  of  that  work,  that  view- 
ed merely  as  a  monument  to  the 
barrenness  of  its  hero  of  genuine 
proficiency  in  the  business  of  war, 
it  has  been  successfully  executed. 
Prepared  under  circumstances  of 
peculiar  advantage,  as  is  alleged, 
with  access  not  only  to  Grant's  pa- 
pers and  records,  but  to  those  of  the 
War  Office,  and  many  prominent  of- 
ficers, the  result,  nevertheless,  is  a 
work  which  will  inspire  no  unpreju- 
diced or  foreign  military  reader  with 
the  belief  that  Ulysses  S.  Grant  was 
one  of  the  foremost  captains  of  his 
time,  an  adept  in  the  operations  of 
war,  a  peer  in  any  wise  of  the  fa- 
mous soldiers  of  modern  wars,  or 
even  one  who  had  displayed,  either 
in  battle  or  campaign,  a  moderate 
degree  of  skill,  address,  knowledge, 
or  aptitude  as  a  commander.  If, 
indeed,  he  is  a  great  soldier,  then 
we  venture  to  say  he  is  not  thus 
portrayed  by  his  aide-de-camp,  not, 
however,  on  the  theory  that  "no 
man  is  ever  a  hero  to  his  valet-de- 
chambre" 

In  no  part  of  this  so-called  "  Mi- 
litary History  of  Ulysses  S.  Grant" 


does  this  fact  become  more  appa- 
rent than  in  that  which  embraces 
the  period  intervening  between  the 
Shiloh  and  Vicksburg  campaigns. 
Our  limited  space  debars  us  from 
any  close  examination  of  the  opera- 
tions of  that  interval,  and  from  tfoo 
illustration  by  them  of  the  justness 
of  our  low  estimate  of  Grant's  mar- 
tial grade.  But  before  passing  on 
to  the  memorable  Vicksburg  opera- 
tion, we  must  say  that  under  the 
gross  misapprehension  of  superiori- 
ty in  numbers  to  his  opponent,  he 
suffered  himself  to  be  thrown  en- 
tirely on  the  defensive,  and  from 
that  disposition  of  his  forces,  three 
times  narrowly  escaped  decisive  dis- 
aster, although  he  actually  ha4  at 
his  ready  disposition  three  times  as 
many  men  as  that  opponent.  This 
cannot  be  successfully  gainsayed. 
General  Grant  had  the  means  for  a 
more  accurate  estimate  of  the  rela- 
tive strength  of  the  opposing  forces 
on  that  theatre  of  war,  and  so  wide 
of  verity  was  his  report  to  his  gov- 
ernment on  the  subject,  that  it  mu  it 
be  taken  as  evidence  of  his  inability 
to  reach  accurate  conclusions  ex- 
cept by  accident.  And  may  we  not 
say  that  in  his  place  a  really  able 
general  would  have  been  better  in- 
formed, would  have  reached  a  in  J  - 
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conclusion  as  to  the  actual  situation. 
With  this  observation  we  shall  now 
take  up  the 

VICKSBURG   CAMPAIGN. 

Read  as  a  lesson  in  the  fateful  art 
of  war,  this  campaign  must  seem  to 
the  military  critic,  or  even  to  any- 
close  general  reader,  as  pre-eminent- 
ly what  Napier  would  term  "a  wild 
cast  of  the  net  for  fortune."  Gene- 
ral McClernand,  Grant's  senior  sub- 
ordinate, it  appears,  had  long  pre- 
viously projected  an  enterprize 
against  Vicksburg.  Visiting  Wash- 
ington, and  gaining  the  President's 
ear,  he  had  secured  plenary  orders 
(involving  the  command,)  for  the 
expedition,  notwithstanding  the  op- 
position of  Halleck,  now  General- 
in-Chief  of  all  the  armies  of  the  Re- 
public. McClernand  was  no  favor- 
ite with  Grant,  who  preferred  that 
another,  and,  we  will  not  deny,  abler 
one  of  his  subordinates,  (Sherman,) 
should  have  the  command  ;  and  in 
this  he  had  the  support  of  Halleck. 
So  to  jockey  or  forestall  McCler- 
nand, dropping  the  defensive,  a  con- 
siderable force  was  hurriedly  assem- 
bled and  dispatched  under  Sher- 
man, to  do  what  McClernand  had 
so  much  at  heart,  and  which  Mr. 
Lincoln  so  warmly  wished  his  friend 
to  be  empowered  to  achieve.  The 
result  is  well  known  ;  the  operation 
was  signally  foiled — 

"  It  reached  not  the  measure  of  its  cast, 
Nor  held  its  purpose  true." 

Sherman  received  a  heavy  buffet 
and  a  bloody  nose  for  trying  to  filch 
McClernand's  opportunity  ;  and 
Vicksburg  remained  intact  and  de- 
fiant, dominating  over  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Mississippi. 

McClernand  was  again  importu- 
nate, and  with  the   unrevoked  Pre- 


sidential order  in  his  hand,  claimed 
the   opportunity   to   make    another 
effort  against  Vicksburg.    At  Wash- 
ington a   spirit   of  impatience  had 
been    roused    by    the    languor    of 
Grant's     operations,    and    because 
Vicksburg  had  been  suffered  so  long 
to  withstand  Federal  prowess   and 
immense  offensive  resources.     Thus 
spurred,  Grunt  now   determined  to 
take   the   field  in    chief  command, 
and  did  so  about  the  end   of  Janu- 
ary, 1863,  assuming  personal  direc- 
tion of  operations  at  Young's  Point, 
where,  and  near  by,    at    Milliken's 
Bend,  three  corps  had  been  already 
established.       Banks,      meanwhile 
had  been   instructed  to   co-operate, 
with  his  forces  ;  the  troops   in   Ar- 
kansas were   placed   directly   under 
Grant's  orders,  and  a  naval  force  of 
60  vessels   and   280   guns   were    at 
hand   to   support    his    movements. 
The  whole  force  in  Grant's  own  spe- 
cial Department   of  Tennessee,  at 
this  date,  was  not  less  than  130,000 
men,    subdivided    into    four    army 
corps.*     Only  three  of  these,  how- 
ever, did  he  choose  to  employ  in  this 
important  or  ch  ef  operation  looked 
for  in  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi, 
against  that  foe  whose  alleged  nu- 
merical superiority  had  so  long  held 
him  in  defensive   posture.     Badeau 
states  that  these  three  corps,  (under 
McClernand,  Sherman,    and   Hurl- 
but,)   numbered   but   50,000   men  ; 
thus  it  would  further  appear  he  had 
little   over   one-third   of    his   force 
afield,  leaving  full   80,000  m^n  not 
engaged  in  menacing  or  distracting 
diversions,   but  merely  employed  to 
"guard  his  rear  and  keep  open  the 
river  to  Cairo,"  and  lea\  ing  the  ene- 


*  Military  History  of  Ulysses  S.  Grant, 
vol.  1,  p.  161. 
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my  at  leisure,  meanwhile,  to  concen- 
trate and  use  all  his  forces  for  the 
defence  of  his  invaluable  strong- 
hold. 

Assuming  that  our  readers  are 
acquainted  with  the  chief  topogra- 
phical features-of  the  theatre  of  war, 
and  the  main  events  of  the  cam- 
paign, we  shall  not  dwell  upon 
either.  Sherman  having  been  beat- 
en off  in  the  attack  upon  Haines' 
Bluff,  Grant  appears  to  have  accept- 
ed the  event  as  conclusive  against 
that  line  of  approach.  And  never 
did  a  general  undertake  a  campaign 
with  a  single  objective  in  view,  or 
indeed  any  campaign,  so  utterly 
without  a  plan  or  defined  views  of 
operations,  as  Grant  unquestionably 
did  on  this  occasion.  He  had  no 
settled  strategic  notions  whatever. 
Accordingly,  we  find  him  imme- 
diately inaugurating  a  series  of 
purely  tentative  expeditions,  pro- 
fessionally termed  by  Halleck  at  the 
time,  as  "  excentric  operati  ns,"  that 
always  weaken  and  endanger  the 
w^ole  army  thus  employed,  and  did 
peculiarly  do  so,  as  well  as  waste 
time  in  this  case,  as  might  be  de- 
monstrated. These  operations  were 
sheer  random  affairs,  merely  adven- 
tured with  the  hope  that,  possibly, 
he  might  thus  touch  some  weak 
spot,  some  open  joint  in  his  adver- 
sary's armor. 

One  thing  is  plain  enough,  he  had 
at  that  time  no  idea  of  the  opera- 
tion to  which  he  finally  resorted,  the 
operation  which,  as  reflected  in  the 
most  flattering  of  mirrors,  success, 
is  now  vaunted  as  conclusive  evi- 
dence of  his  great  martial  capacity. 
Indeed,  after  he  had  wasted  more 
than  seventy  days  in  languid,  petty 
and  impotent  opera;  ions,  it  was  pre- 
tended he  had  seen  in  the  outset  the 


advantages  of  the  one  he  finally  un- 
dertook, but  had  been  kept  from  the 
enterprise  by  high  water.  Yet  we 
are  warranted  from  the  very  pages 
of  Badeau  in  saying  that  the  line  of 
approach  from  Milliken's  Bend  to 
New  Carthage  was  not  any  more 
obstructed  by  water  in  February 
than  in  the  last  week  of  April,  if  so 
much  so.  His  force  in  hand,  in  Fe- 
bruary, was  larger  than  in  April,  for 
exposure  in  the  river  bottoms  and 
swamps,  and  his  several  "excentric 
operations"  had  assuredly  diminish- 
ed his  ranks  somewhat. 

Of  course  it  was  plain  enough  to 
Grant  that  he  could  not  scale  the 
bluffs  at  Vicksburg,  or  thus  move 
upon  the  shortest  air-line  to  his  fa- 
vorite objective — the  hostile  army 
there  encamped.*  He  could  com- 
prehend, however,  that  he  must  turn 
the  position  by  some  means,  and  at- 
tack from  the  land  side.  The  true 
measure  of  the  genius  of  a  com- 
mander, we  submit  to  be  his  capaci- 
ty to  comprehend,  in  the  beginning 
of  his  campaign,  not  only  his  true 
objective,  but  the  readiest,  surest 
road  to  it  with  the  least  cost.  Ima- 
gine Napoleon  throwing  himself 
across  the  Alps  or  the  Rhine,  or 
Frederick  plunging  into  Bohemia 
without  &ny  more  definite  purpose 
than  by  a  haphazard  series  of  ven- 
tures to  ascertain  how  the  enemy 
might  be  possibly  beaten.  Surely 
great  soldiers  never  made  war  in 
that  random  fashion.  The  skillful 
pilot  upon  a  dangerous  coast,  know- 
ing the  land-marks  even  at  night, 

*  "Halleck  s  strategy  was  always  based 
on  a  great  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
p!aces,  while  Grant,  as  has  been  seen, 
made  armies  rather  than  plnces  the  objects 
of  his  campaign,"  says  Badeau,  page  126, 
vol.  1. 
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discerns  the  single  gap  left  by  the 
channel  in  the  fearful  breakers,  al- 
though so  narrow  as  to  be  imper- 
ceptible to  less  practiced  eyes,  and 
boldly  turning  his  ship's  bow  in  that 
direction,  with  a  firm,  confident 
hand,  guides  the  vessel  safely  into 
harbor.  On  the  other  hand,  one 
uncertain,  unskilled,  or  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  coast,  that  is  not  a  pilot 
for  the  emergency,  must  feel  his 
way  dubiously  with  the  sounding 
lead  ;  he  must  grope  perilously  for 
the  channel  that  he  cannot  see, 
when  the  true  pilot  would  steer  di- 
rectly for  his  port.  So  is  it  in  war; 
circumstances,  indeed,  in  the  course 
of  a  campaign,  may  produce  mate- 
rial modifications  of  the  original 
plans  of  a  general ;  but  the  con- 
summate commander  swiftly,  com- 
prehends the  exigency,  the  moment 
for  change,  and  wastes  no  time  in 
experimental  operations ;  he  nei- 
ther marches  nor  strikes,  nor  ma- 
noeuvres at  random.  "  Chance," 
says  Napoleon,  "  is  the  Providence 
of  adventurers." 

Grant's  first  scheme  for  overcom- 
ing Vicksburg  was  the  canal.  This 
seems  to  have  been  a  favorite  mea- 
sure at  Washington,  and  it  had  been 
commenced  some  time  previously  to 
Grant's  advent.  He  said  in  an  ear- 
ly letter  to  Halleck,  February  4th, 
that  he  "  had  lost  faith"  in  the  at- 
tainment of  any  practical  results 
through  it.  But  this  was  not  an- 
nounced in  the  emphatic  terms  or 
with  the  air  of  a  strong  military 
conviction  that  characterize  the 
views  of  greai  soldiers  under  simi- 
lar circumstances.  He  did  not  pro- 
pose to  desist,  but  announced  then 
and  subsequently  that  this  very 
work  should  be  pushed  with  all 
available    means  ;    and    thereupon 


employed  large  detachments  of  his 
army,  gangs  of  negroes  and  dredg- 
ing machines  for  quite  two  months, 
on  a  work  that  he  regarded  as  of 
no  account.  This  he  did,  more- 
over, in  the  face  of  military  reasons 
which  made  it  his  duty  to  desist;  for 
he  was  not  blind  to  the  fact  that,  as 
located,  this  canal  debouched  in  the 
river  belt  w  Vicksburg  at  a  point  so 
completely  commanded  from  heights 
on  the  opposite  bank,  as  to  make 
the  passage  through  it  impractica- 
ble. Nor  was  this  all :  the  Vicks- 
burg batteries  readily  threw  shells 
along  so  much  of  its  line  as  made 
work  difficult;,  and  drove  out  the 
dredging  machines.  Seeing  this,  as 
Grant  did  early  in  February,  an  able 
soldier  never  would  have  consented 
to  keep  his  men  hard  at  work  sixty 
days  on  so  preposterous  an  under- 
taking. Nature  at  length  inter- 
vened ;  a  flood  pouring  in,  as  might 
have  been  anticipated  at  that  sea- 
son, tore  away  the  levees,  spread 
over  the  country  far  inward,  sub- 
merged his  encampments,  drowned 
his  animals,  swept  away  his  delving 
implements,  and  forced  his  troops 
to  flee  for  their  very  lives. 

Meanwhile,  McPherson's  whole 
corps  had  been  occupied  in  another 
operation  somewhat  kindred  and 
quite  as  futile,  seeking  to  open  a 
water-way  for  his  army  through 
Lake  Providence,  and  a  net- work  of 
bayous  into  Red  River,  with  what 
substantial  military  object  really  we 
cannot  comprehend,  as  we  cannot 
accept  Badeau's  droll  list  of  advan- 
tages accruing  from  it — that  is,  that 
it  "  served  to  employ  the  superfluous 
troops,  and  to  demonstrate  the  fer- 
tility and  variety  of  devices  devel- 
oped during  this  anomalous  cam- 
paign."  But  not  until  the  labor  of  a 
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whole  corps  was  wasted  for   many 
weeks  was  this  project  given  up. 

The  Oiher  operation  was  to  open 
Yazoo  Pass,  and,  by  that  channel, 
endeavor  to  enter  fiist  the  Cold- 
water,  next  the  Talahatchee,  then 
the  Yazoo,  and  thus  by  water  reach 
the  rear  of  Yicksburg  above  Haines' 
Bluff.  This  involved  going  back  to 
with  n  six  miles  of  Helena,  or  near- 
ly to  Memphis,  and  then,  venturing 
with  his  army  a  voyage  of  about 
500  miles  upon  transports  into  the 
mazes  of  the  swamps  and  narrow 
streams  we  have  mentioned,  giving 
his  opponent  the  easy  opportunity 
to  take  him  at  extraordinary  disad- 
vantage, and  cut  him  to  pieces, 
irremediably,  in  detail.  For  so 
amazing  an  operation,  we  know  of 
no  parallel  in  the  annals  of  war! — 
one  so  certain  to  bring  down  con- 
summate destruction  upon  the  un- 
dertaker— one  so  void  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  success. 

In  this  affair  were  first  employed 
4,500  infantry  ou  twenty  transports, 
convoyed  by  a  naval  force  of  two 
iron-clad  gunboats  and  a  flotilla  of 
lighter  armored  vessels.  There  were 
difficulties  and  delay,  we  are  told,  in 
getting  even  the  twenty  light-draft 
transports  for  4,500  men,  and  this 
affords  a  just  standard  for  the  mea- 
sure of  the  possible  practicabilty  of 
the  scheme  in  the  beginning,  for  it 
would  have  taken  at  least  200  simi- 
lar transports  for  his  army.  A  di- 
vision subsequently  was  ordered  to 
follow  as  a  support,  then  McPher- 
son,  with  his  whole  corps,  and  a  di- 
vision drawn  from  Memphis,  as  fast 
as  the  transportation  was  procured. 
That  is  to  say,  he  thus  sought  to 
throw  little  over  a  third  of  his  army 
to  the  rear  of  Yicksburg,  where,  had 
it  been  actually  able  to  go,  it  would 


have  been  dislocated  from  all  pos- 
sible timely  support,  as  must  be  ap- 
parent, and  where  it  must  have 
been  overwhelmed.  As  it  was,  the 
reinforcements  were  held  at  a  stand 
at  Helena  for  want  of  transporta- 
tion. Meanwhile,  the  advanced  force 
was  suffered  to  go  some  250  miles, 
and  were  then  brought  to  a  halt  by 
a  Confedera  e  fort,  that  easily  beat 
off  the  iron-clads.  The  expedition 
was  now  abandon  3d,  but,  had  the 
enemy  been  handled  with  nerve  and 
v.gor,  not  a  man  or1  a  vessel  would 
have  been  suffered  to  escape  from 
the  labyrinth  into  which  they  had 
been  blindly  ventured.  Meanwhile, 
apprehensive  of  disaster,  Grant  had 
detached  Sherman,  with  a  single  di- 
vision and  another  naval  fleet  of 
iron-clads,  under  Porter,  in  an  at- 
tempt to  enter  the  Yazoo  below  the 
point  reached  by  the  other  expedi- 
tion, and  thus  "  save"  or  "  relieve" 
it.  This,  it  was  fancied,  might  be 
done  by  ascending  Steel's  into 
Black's  bayou,  and  thence  by  way 
of  Deer  Creek,  the  Boiling  Fork 
and  Sunflower.  After  prodigious 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Admiral 
to  execute  his  mission,  he  was  en- 
tangled, and  well  nigh  inextricably 
entrapped  far  short  of  his  destina- 
tion. The  enemy  effectually  block- 
ed his  way  with  heavy  fallen  timber, 
and  were  rapidiy  ciosing  the  stream 
in  the  same  way  behind  him,  while 
the  swamps  around,  on  all  sides, 
swarmed  with  sharpshooters  and 
light  ordnance,  to  which  Porter 
could  make  no  effective  reply.  Thus 
sorely  imperiled,  he  urged  Sherman 
to  hurry  up  to  his  assistance,  which 
was  done  with  his  wonted  energy 
by  a  night  march,  and,  we  are  told, 
just  in  time  to  save  the  Admiral,  with 
his  fleet.       The    fact  is,   however, 
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had  an  able  soldier  been  in  com- 
mand at  Vicksburg,  one  with  a  ra- 
tional comprehension  of  the  situa- 
tion, Sherman  could  neither  have 
"  saved  the  Admiral"  nor  his  own 
isolated  division ! — for  it  was  ap- 
parent enough  that  while  Grant 
was  thus  scattering  his  forces  in 
these  different  "  excentric  opera- 
tions," he  was  wholly  unable  mean- 
while to  make  any  more  direct  at- 
tack upon  Vicksburg  that  would 
seriously  menace  its  safety;  there- 
fore, the  Confederate  General  could, 
with  absolute  impunity,  almost  strip 
the  place  of  its  infantry  garrison, 
and  throw  the  larger  part  of  his 
force  upon,  and  destroy  in  detail 
these  separate,  unsupported  detach- 
ments of  his  enemy.  Why  Pember- 
ton  did  not  do  so,  we  need  not  in- 
vestigate; we  have  only  to  say — his 
opportunity  was  as  apparent  as  sun- 
light, and  any  mere  tyro  ought  to 
have  seen  it. 

Tiiis  expedition  was  ■  forced  to 
beat  a  retreat  "  without  having  ac- 
complished," as  is  admitted,  any  of 
the  objects  "  for  which  it  was  under- 
taken," although  it  did  cause  the 
Confederates  to  burn  some  cotton, 
and  consume  "  much  of  the  bacon, 
beef  and  poultry  of  the  country." 
Thus  sixty  odd  days  had  been  wast- 
ed by  Grant  in  this  manner  of  ope- 
ration, and  he  was  no  nearer  his 
aim  than  the  day  he  took  command. 

Grant  now  made  another  "cast 
of  the  net  for  fortune;"  one  wilder, 
we  shall  seek  to  show,  than  on  any 
previous  occasion — one  sure  to  end 
in  supreme  disaster  with  a  less  in- 
competent adversary,  and  one,  in- 
deed, the  success  of  which,  as  Mar- 
mont  said  of  Marshal  Brune,  affords 
"  the  most  strikin  and  singular 
example   of  the   fickleness  of  for- 


tune." It  is  said  his  first  idea  was 
simply  to  establish  his  army  below 
Vicksburg,  and  thence  detach  a 
corps  to  co-operate  with  Banks  in 
the  reduction  of  Port  Hudson. 
That  effected,  their  mingled  ban- 
ners were  then  to  be  turned  north- 
ward upon  Vicksburg.  That,  in- 
deed, would  Lave  been  a  sound  con- 
ception. But  it  is  plain  enough,  as 
early  as  the  second  of  April,  that 
that  was  no  longer  his  plan  of 
operations,  for  on  that  day  he  tele- 
graphed Halleck  that  "  within  two 
weeks"  he  expected  to  collect  his 
"  whole  force,  and  turn  the  enemy's 
left."  If  he  ever  entertained  the 
idea  of  co-operation  with  Banks, 
possibly  we  have  the  key  to  the 
change  in  this  :  Banks  was  his  se- 
nior in  commission,  and,  were  their 
armies  to  come  together,  must  com- 
mand him.  Halleck  had  been  urg- 
ing upon  Grant  the  necessity  for 
bringing  his  forces  and  those  of 
Banks  into  direct  co-operation,  say- 
ing: "If  he  (Banks)  cannot  get 
up  to  co-operate  with  you  on 
Vicksburg,  cannot  you'X Grant)  get 
troops  down  to  help  him  on  Port 
Hudson;  or,  at  least, can  you  not  de- 
stroy Grand  Gulf  before  it  gets  too 
strong."  This  was  at  the  time  he 
also  advised  Grant  against  any  fur- 
ther "excentric  operations,"  such 
as  had  consumed  the  preceding 
sixty  days !  But  we  have  said  Banks 
was  the  senior  in  rank,  and  Grant 
evidently  could  not  see  as  high  mili- 
tary virtue  in  the  junction  of  their 
forces  as  Halleck  did,  and  may  not 
this  account  for  his  determination 
to  undertake  Vicksburg  at  once,  sin- 
gle-handed ? 

As  is  known,  a  practicable  route 
for  troops  and  supplies  was  found; 
transports,  to  a  limited  extent,  were 
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successfully  run  by  the  Vicksburg 
batteries,  to  be  used  for  ferriage, 
and,  after  an  unsuccessful,  misman- 
aged attack  on  Grand  Gulf,  a  land- 
ing, twelve  miles  below  that  place, 
known  as  Bruinsburg,  was  chosen 
as  most  favorable  for  the  descent  of 
his  army  into  Mississippi.  As  is 
also  known,  his  ablest  officers — 
Sherman  and  McPherson — strenu- 
ously opposed  the  measure  as  brim- 
ful of  disaster — the  former  record- 
ing his  views  in  a  formal  note. 
McClernand's  and  McPherson's 
corps — or  little  more  than  30,000 
men — constituted  the  force  with 
which  Grant  now  inaugurated  the 
movement.  Sherman  was  left  be- 
hind at  Milliken's  Bend,  with  his 
own  corps  and  one  division,  per- 
haps, of  Hurlbut's,  to  make  a  very 
transparent  demonstration  against 
Haines'  Bluff,  the  scene  of  his  pre- 
vious repulse  by  the  petty  force 
under  Stephen  D.  Lee — a  position 
recognized  on  both  sides  to  be  im- 
pregnable to  a  direct  attack! 

Only  one  division  could  be  ferried 
at  a  time,  so  limited  was  trans- 
portation, and  the  distance,  more- 
over, was  some  sis  miles.  Hence 
but  McClernand's  corps  and  one 
division  of  McPherson's  were  land- 
ed within  the  twenty-four  hours 
following  the  beginning  of  the  pas- 
sage early  on  the  morning  of  30  Ih 
April.*  No  more  perilous,  nay  ap- 
parently hopeless,  operation  was 
ever  attempted;  for,  as  must  be 
clear  to  any  mind,  the  divisions 
were  liable  to  be  assailed  and  de- 
stroyed   in    detail   before    possible 


*  One  may  form  some  notion  of  Badeau's 
precision  as  a  military  historian  from  the 
fact  that  he  iails  to  mention  when  this  mo- 
mentous passage  reaJiy  began  and  ended, 


support  could  come  up,  and  this  tho 
navy  could  not  avert.  To  add  to 
the  danger,  as  we  learn  from  Ba- 
deau,  as  well  as  all  other  sources, 
the  interior  could  only  be  reached 
from  this  landing  by  traversing 
some  low  swampy  ground  for  half 
a  mile,  and  thence  through  "  a  de- 
file which  might  easily  have  been 
defended."  The  passage  was  in  no 
wise  a  surprise  to  Pemberton,  who, 
fully  apprized  of  the  concentration 
of  the  mass  of  Grant's  army,  some 
days  previously,  at  Hard  Times,  as 
ea^ly  at  least  as  the  29  th  of  April, 
telegraphed  to  General  Johnston, 
his  nominal  superior  at  Tullaboma, 
Tenne.  see,  his  keen  apprehension 
of  what  impended.  As  only  one  or 
two  points  of  the  river  bank  were 
accessible  for  a  landing,  there  was 
little,  if  any,  difficulty  in  meeting 
an  offensive  movement  almost  at 
the  first  bound,  and  meeting  it  with 
a  greatly  superior  force,  for  Pem- 
berton had  about  45,000  men  at  his 
disposition  at  Vicksburg,  Jackson, 
Grand  Gulf,  and  Port  Hudson,  the 
major  part  of  whom  he  could  as- 
semble with  sufficient  celerity  to 
meet  his  adversary's  undisguised 
operations,  and  overcome  him  in 
detail.  So  splendid  an  opportunity 
has  rarely,  if  ever,  been  vouchsafed 
the  weaker  of  two  belli,  erents  for 
the  signal,  irreparable  defeat  of  the 
other,  as  was  now  given  by  Grant 
to  Pemberton.  Joe  Johnston,  of 
course,  saw  this — the  immense  ad- 
vantage that  would  accrue  to  the 
Confederates,  and  the  very  same 
day  (29th  April)  he  urged  Pember- 
ton, by  telegraph,  to  concentrate, 
and  attack  the  Federal  General  im- 
mediately upon  his  landing.  This, 
on  the  2d  of  May,  he  repeated  as 
follows:   "  If  Grant  crosses,  unite  all 
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your  troops  to  beat  him.  Success 
will  give  back  what  was  aban- 
doned." 

It  cannot  be  said  that  Grant  es- 
timated Pemberton's  available  re- 
sources lower  than  45,000  effectives, 
for  it  is  in  proof  he  must  have 
thought  them  larger,  since  he  re- 
garded and  reported  himself  "  so 
long"  inferior  to  the  Confederates. 
Nor  can  it  be  said  that  he  had  a 
just  right  to  anticipate  that  his  op- 
ponent would  be  prevented  from 
concentration  by  the  apprehension 
that  it  would  uncover  and  endanger 
Vicksburg,  for  the  operations  of  the 
preceding  ninety  days  had  demon- 
strated its  present  inaccessibility  to 
attack  from  any  other  quarter. 
Moreover,  he  had  men  in  his  con- 
fidence— McPherson,  for  example — 
who,  acquainted  with  the  principles 
of  the  art  of  war,  as  illustrated  by 
great  masters,  could  have  told  him 
that  in  that  art,  as  in  other  human 
affairs,  the  sound  rule  is  to  sacrifice 
the  minor  or  least  important  to  the 
major  or  vital  thing — who  could 
have  told  him  also  that  his  oppo- 
nent indubitably  ought  and  would 
do  so;  for,  as  Johnston  quickly 
said,  success  would  give  back  what 
was  abandoned,  should  they  have  to 
abandon  anything  in  order  to  con- 
centrate a  superior  force. 

In  view  of  these  barefaced  cir- 
cumstances, Grant  could  not  ra- 
tionally anticipate  an  undisputed 
landing,  neither  conld  he  safely  sup- 
pose that  he  would  be  suffered  to 
advance  by  single  divisions  as  far 
into  the  interior  even  as  Port  Gib- 
son, or  before  concentrating  at  least 
his  three  corps  without  meeting  a 
fierce,  hazardous  reception.  There- 
fore, what  he  adventured  was  not 
an  inspiration  of  genius  kindred  to 


that  which  animated  Napoleon  in 
his  Italian  campaign  of  1796;  but, 
we  repeat,  a  mere  foolhardy  cast  of 
the  net  for  fortune — nothing  more. 

In  the  transfer  of  the  mass  of 
Grant's  force  to  the  vicinity  of  and 
below  Grand  Gulf,  on  the  west 
bank,  and  in  the  bold,  desperate 
venture  at  the  same  time  of  his 
transports  to  run  the  batteries  at 
Vicksburg,  Pemberton  had  positive 
warning  of  what  would  be  attempt- 
ed. That  he  was  actually  fore- 
warned is  shown  by  his  dispatch  to 
Johnston;  therefore,  he  should  have 
foreseen  the  true  plan  of  operations 
to  meet  it,  even  had  Johnston  failed 
to  point  it  out;  he  should  have  seen 
the  ready  way  to  gather  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  so  extraordinary  an  op- 
portunity, thrown,  as  it  were,  into 
his  very  lap.  But  not  so — with  an 
amazing  fatuity  Pemberton  sat,  su- 
pine and  doubtful,  at  Vicksburg, 
utterly  deaf  to  Johnston's  instruc- 
t  ons,  while  Grant  leisurely  landed 
his  forces  by  fragments  and  marched 
into  the  interior  in  the  like  loose, 
unsoldierly  fashion. 

Thus  fortunate  in  the  inaugura- 
tion of  his  campaign,  Grant's  perils 
really  were  just  beginning,  had  a 
general  been  opposed  to  him.  For 
twenty-four  hours,  as  we  said,  after 
the  movement  began,  only  McCler- 
nand's  corps  and  one  of  McPher- 
son's  divisions  were  eastward  of  the 
river.  This  dislocated  fragment  for 
all  that  time  was  exposed  to  be 
overcome  by  a  superior  force,  ope- 
rating with  the  advantage  of  know- 
ing the  country.  The  short  dis- 
tance to  Vicksburg,  Jackson  and 
Port  Hudson  made  the  concentra- 
tion of  such  a  force  of  Confederates 
one  of  the  easiest  of  military  ope- 
rations, one  that  Grant  had  to  ap- 
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prehend  as  almost  inevitable.  The 
danger,  in  fact,  was  as  supreme  as 
ever  was  affronted  in  war  under  the 
most  desperate  defensive  circum- 
stances— as  a  dernier  resort — and 
without  precedent  or  warrant  as  an 
offensive  operation.  Success,  in- 
deed, was  scarcely  within  the  range 
of  possibilities,  while  defeat  entail- 
ed destruction.  But,  remaining  ob- 
livious to  the  happy  chances  so  pro- 
digally afforded,  Pemberton  had 
only  dispatched  a  brigade  to  re- 
inforce the  two  (3,000  strong)  that 
constituted  the  force  at  Grand  Gulf 
under  General  Bowen. 

Twelve  miles  eastward  of  Bruins- 
burg,  on  the  highway  thence  and 
from  Grand  Gulf  to  Jackson,  is 
Port  Gibson,  to  which  place  McCler- 
nand  was  ordered  to  hasten  with 
his  corps  on  the  1st  of  May,  ahead 
of  support.  Bowen,  an  able,  ener- 
getic soldier,  had,  of  course,  evacu- 
ated Grand  Gulf,  and  was  found  by 
McClernand's  advance  at  2  p.  m., 
directly  across  its  path  in  a  strong 
position,  three  or  four  miles  west- 
ward of  Port  Gibson.  As  if  to  give 
further  time  to  the  Confederates  to 
concentrate,  as  if  his  vigor  had 
been  exhausted  in  the  conception 
of  the  operation,  Grant  made  no 
positive  attack  that  atternoon,  nor 
until  the  next  morning.  The 
ground,  seamed  with  deep  ra- 
vines, choked  with  brush,  fallen 
timber  and  the  rank  vines  of  a 
southern  forest,  was  admirable  for 
defense.  Bowen  made  the  best  of 
these  advantages  with  his  small 
force,  doubtless  under  the  expecta- 
tion that  his  superior  would  soon 
be  at  hand  with  the  mass  of  the 
army  at  Yicksburor.  Small  as  was 
his  force,  ho  held  McClernand's 
corps  of  four  divisions  at  bay  until 


after  midday,  Grant  being  on  the 
field,  commanding  in  person,  since 
10  o'clock,  a.  m.  Two  Of  McPher- 
son's  brigades  were  pushed  up,  and 
one  brigade  of  Confederates,  which, 
after  a  march  of  twenty  miles  that 
day,  opportunely  reinforced  Bowen 
at  the  same  time,  enabling  him  to 
hold  his  adversary  in  check  until 
toward  sunset,  obstinately  disput- 
ing, says  Badeau,  "  every  inch  of 
the  field."  What  6,000  Confede- 
rates, at  most,  did  on  that  day,  by 
virtue  of  the  field  of  battle,  their 
ability  to  withstand  for  ten  hours  a 
force  more  than  thr  e  times  (Badeau 
says  10,000)  as  strong,  is  quite  suf- 
ficient to  demonstrate  what  fate 
must  have  befallen  Grant  on  the  2d 
of  May,  1863,  had  available  Con- 
federate resources  (full  30,000  men) 
been  there,  instead  of  the  three 
brigades  so  well  handled  by  Bowen. 

Not  earlier  than  the  2d  of  May 
did  another  division  of  McPherson's 
corps  succeed  in  getting  to  the  east 
bank  of  the  Mississippi,  and  did 
not  effect  a  junction  with  the  other 
until  the  3d.  Meanwhile,  Bowen, 
left  without  the  expected  support, 
had  to  fall  back,  but  did  so  slowly, 
in  perfect  order,  after  blowing  up 
his  magazines,  spiking  his  heavy 
guns,  and  availing  himself  of  the 
great  defensive  facilities  of  the 
country  to  contest  the  ground  with 
signal  tenacity,  as  Badeau  admits. 
Thus  again  was  it  shown  what  must 
have  happened  to  Grant  had  Pem- 
berton been  a  soldier  of  ordinary 
decision.  As  it  was,  Bowen  was 
able  to  withdraw  in  safety  across 
the  Big  Black  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  4th  of  May,  and  effect  a  junc- 
tion with  Pemberton. 

Badeau  says  Grant  now  deter- 
mined to  advance  upon  Jackson,  in 
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order  to  beat  the  force  presumed  to 
be  there  before  it  could  effect  a 
junction  with  Pemberton,  or  Pem- 
berton  could  march  thither — that 
is,  to  march  upon  the  smaller  of  the 
two  hostile  forces,  leaving  the  other, 
known  to  be  at  the  time  as  strong 
as  his  own,  free  to  spring  upon  his 
rear.  Any  reader  who  will  be  at 
the  pains  to  look  at  the  map  will 
see  that,  while  Grant  had  to  march 
upon  the  hypothenuse,  Pemberton 
could  reach  Jackson  to  meet  him  by 
the  base,  or  shorter  line,  of  the  tri- 
angle. Or,  better  yet,  Pemberton, 
on  hearing  of  Grant's  extraordinary 
movement,  having  telegraphic  com- 
munic  tions,  could  call  the  force  at 
Jackson  to  meet  him  as  he  marched 
out  from  Vicksburg,  and,  with  his 
whole  force,  take  up  a  position 
unon  the  Federal  flank,  from  which 
he  might  strike  Grant  when  com- 
pletely dislocated  from  his  base^ — 
strike  him  when  entangled  in  a  dif- 
ficult, unknown,  hostile  theatre  of 
war,  and,  indeed,under  every  possible 
adverse  circumstance,  with  scarce  a 
chance  for  escape  from  utter  de- 
struction; therefore  this,  too,  was  a 
cast  of  the  net  for  fortune  wilder 
even  than  ever! 

Pemberton,  it  seems,  supposed 
Grant  was  really  moving  upon  the 
railroad  at  or  about  Edward  Sta- 
tion, where  he  made  some  prepara- 
tion to  fight  him.  This  idea  was 
all  the  better  for  concentration,  all 
the  more  dangerous  for  Grant.  It 
should  have  stimulated  Pemberton 
to  draw  thither  every  available  man, 
including  those  at  Jackson,  and 
the  position  would  have  menaced 
Grant's  flank,  his  rear,  and  his  c<  m- 
munications,  had  he  marched  be- 
yond Raymond,  toward  Jackson, 
while  he  was  left  ample  time  for 


concentration  by  the  tardy,  loose 
manner  in  which  Grant's  corps  were 
handled — a  very  marvel  of  that  sort 
in  the  annals  of  war,  as  must  be 
plain  to  any  military  student.  Ba- 
deau  thinks  Grant's  movement  upon 
Jackson,  though  extremely  danger- 
ous, was  masterly,  for,  in  taking 
that  pla»%  he  destroyed  the  Con- 
federate centre,  and  isolated  Vicks- 
burg. Ah!  indeed,  had  his  oppo- 
nent been  a  clear-headed,  capable 
soldier,  it  would  have  turned  out 
just  such  a  seizure  of  the  centre  as 
that  of  an  adventurous  fly  which 
has  foolishly  penetrated  his  way  to 
the  centre  of  a  spider's  web;  the 
isolation  of  Vicksburg  by  that 
movement  was  simply  the  isolation 
of  the  spider  who  sits  quietly  at  the 
verge  of  his  web  ready  to  pounce 
upon  its  victim  so  soon  as  it  may 
become  inextricably  entangled. 

Sherman,  having  been  brought 
across  the  river  with  two  of  his  di- 
visions on  the  6th,  advanced  into 
the  interior  on  the  8th  of  May. 
McPherscm  was  put  in  forward  mo- 
tion the  next  morning  by  the  direct 
road  to  Raymond;  McClernand  ad- 
vanced by  a  widely-diverging  line 
of  march,  nearly  due  north,  toward 
Edward  Station,  and  Sherman  by 
an  intermediate  way  through  Au- 
burn. Dispositions  more  favorable 
than  these  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Confederates  could  not  well  be 
made,  for  McClernand  was  thus  ex- 
posed to  be  assailed,  in  flank  and 
rear,  by  an  overwhelming  force 
from  Edward's  Station  before  pos- 
sible succor  could  reach  him.  On 
the  12th  of  May,  McPherson  en- 
countered opposition  in  front  of 
Raymond.  A  small  brigade  of  Con- 
federates stopped  his  march  there 
for  four  or  five  hours,  inflicted  eome 
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loss,  and  again  demonstrated  what 
must  have  come  to  pass,  had  Pem- 
berton,  a  little  less  incompetent, 
been  at  hand  with  his  entire  availaT 
ble  force.  Although  a  single  bri- 
gade was  pitted  against  two  divi- 
sions, Grant  termed  the  affair  at 
the  time  "a  severe  fight."  The 
greatest  mismanagement  of  ample 
resources  on  the  part  of  his  enemy, 
alone  gave  impunity  and  success  to 
all  these  operations  of  the  Federal 
General,  as  must  surely  be  now  ap- 
parent. Here  there  was  another 
change  in  the  order  of  movement. 
McPherson,  early  th©  next  day,  was 
thrown  forward  to  Clinton,  ten 
miles  west  of  Jackson;  Sherman 
moved  by  the  direct  road  to  Jack- 
son, and  MeClernand  was  drawn 
down  from  the  vicinity  of  Edward's 
Ferry  to  Eaymond.  The  same  day 
Johnston  reached  Jackson  from 
Tennessee,  and,  learning  at  once  of 
the  presence  of  a  Federal  corps  at 
Clinton,  telegraphed,  and  urged 
Pemberton  to  fall  upon,  and  de- 
stroy that  fragment  while  thus  iso- 
lated, and  promised  to  co-operate, 
for  which  end  he  had  available 
about  11,000  men.  But  this,  like 
every  other  rational  view  of  the 
plain  thing  to  be  done,  Pemberton 
disregarded.  Edward's  Station, 
where  Pemberton  was  concentrated 
in  force,  we  must  add,  was  seven- 
teen miles  from  Clinton. 

Badeau  states  that  Grant,  being 
convinced  a  strong  force  was  upon 
his  right  flank,  determined  to  move 
his  entire  army  rapidly  upon,  and 
dislodge  Johnston  from  Jackson, 
although  he  believed  the  position 
was  strongly  fortified.  McPherson 
and  Sherman,  each  with  two, 
and  MeClernand  with  three  divi- 
sions, were,  therefore,  put  in  mo- 


tion from  their  respective  positions, 
on  the  morning  of  the  14th  of  May. 
This  is  regarded  as  a  stroke  of  mar- 
tial genius,  but  in  reality  was  only 
another  blind  cast  of  the  net  for 
fortune.  We  believe  that  of  all 
movements,  it  was  the  one  which 
an  able  adversary  would  have  most 
desired  him  to  make.  He  did  not 
thus  by  any  means  divide  the  forces 
of  his  enemy,  as  Napoleon  did,  by 
his  consummate  maneuvers  in  Italy 
in  1796,  for  they  were  already  di- 
vided and  obstinately  kept  disjoint- 
ed by  the  inexplicable  mismanage- 
ment of  Pemberton.  Had  that 
officer  obeyed  Johnston's  instruc- 
tions, or  heeded  the  plain  dictates 
of  the  military  art,  he  would  have 
reached  Clinton  too  late,  it  is  true, 
to  catch  McPherson  there,  but  he 
would  have  been  that  far  on  the 
way  to  his  true  theatre  of  war;  he 
might  thus  have  followed  closely 
upon  McPherson's  rear,  and  taken 
up  a  position  from  which  to  render 
the  ruin  of  Grant  inevitable.  His 
force  would  have  become  what  is 
termed  a  "  relieving  army,"  and 
Grant,  thus  threatened  in  his  rear 
and  his  communications,  must  have 
turned  to  face  so  formidable  an  op- 
ponent, leaving  Johnston  in  his 
rear  with  11,000  men,  and  more 
than  that  many,  not  far  off,  on  the 
way  to  join  him.  Or,  in  fine,  Grant 
must  have  been  caught  without  any 
avenue  of  escape,  and  crushed  be- 
tween the  upper  and  nether  mill- 
stone. This  is  what  Sherman  ap- 
prehended— what  Halleck  believed 
would  be  the  finale,  and  hence  for- 
bid an  operation  which  promised 
the  loss  of  three  of  tjie  choicest 
corps  of  the  nation;  and  this  is 
what  must  have  happened,  but  for 
Pemberton's  obdurate  rejection  of 
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every  advantage  of  the  situation. 
At  most,  Grant  could  only  hope  to 
drive  Johnston  away  from  Jackson 
in  the  direction  of  approaching  re- 
inforcements; he  could  not  hope  to 
follow,  or  wish  to  press  farther  into 
the  interior — that  is,  any  further 
from  his  true  objective — Vicksburg ! 
Therefore,  on  turning  finally  in  that 
direction,  it  would  be  to  meet  Pem- 
berton  in  heavy  force,  and  soon  to 
have  Johnston  hanging  upon  his 
rear  with  large  accessions,  and  more 
formidable  than  ever. 

But  as  we  know,  Pemberton  did 
nothing  which  was  expected  of  him, 
and  so  suffered  Grant  to  scatter  four 
divisions  around  Jackson  in  the  most 
incoherent  way.  Neither  Grant's 
audacity  nor  skill  in  movements  had 
aught,  manifestly,  to  do  with  Pem- 
berton's  course,  which  arose  simply 
from  the  fact  that  that  officer  did  not 
actually  know  what  to  do  with  an 
army  in  the  face  of  an  enemy.  We 
have  said  that  the  possible  cause  of 
Grant's  campaign  might  be  traced 
up  to  his  indisposition  by  co-opera- 
tion to  fall  under  the  command  of 
his  senior,  Banks.  Oddly  enough, 
Pemberton  would  seem  to  be  equal- 
ly opposed  to  doing  anything  which 
would  throw  him  directly  under  a 
superior,  Johnston.  Grant,  there- 
fore, was  able  to  force  Johnston  from 
Jackson  ;  but  Johnston  withdrew, 
however,  toward  the  North,  so  as  to 
maintain  communicatioD,  and  the 
means  of  effecting  a  junction  with 
his  own  bewildered  subordinate. 

Leaving  Sherman  to  complete  the 
work  of  havoc  at  and  around  Jack- 
son, Grant  now  turned  McClernand 
and  McPherson,  with  about  30,000 
men,  toward  Vicksburg.  Mean- 
while, Pemberton  having  done  all 
the  mischief  to  his  side  possible,  by 


his  inertness,  by  remaining  at  Vicks- 
burg, or  Edward's  Station,  when  he 
should  have  been  operating  on 
Grant's  rear,  now,  on  the  15th  of 
May,  with  characteristic  felicity  in 
doing  the  wrong  thing,  set  his  troops 
in  motion  southward,  as  if  to  get 
out  of  Grant's  way,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  striking  his  enemy's  com- 
munications. That  he  did  this  to 
avoid  collision  with  Grant,  is  not 
our  belief,  however  ;  it  was  only  in 
keeping  with  his  other  operations, 
so  singularly  wrong-headed  and  fa- 
vorable for  his  enemy.  Johnston's 
positive  order  to  turn,  and  seek  to 
effect  a  junction  with  him,  however, 
overtook  him  on  the  same  day. 
Yielding  obedience  at  last,  he  re- 
turned with  the  purpose  of  making 
a  wide  detour  northward,  and  this 
movement  soon  brought  him,  on  the 
16th  of  May,  in  the  path  of  Grant, 
with  the  results  of  the  battle  of 
Champion's  Hill,  or  Baker's  Creek. 
We  have  no  room  for  any  criticr 
discussion,  or  other  than  a  brief  no- 
tice of  this  affair.  Pemberton's  po- 
sition, as  might  be  expected,  was 
ill-chosen  and  unfavorable.  Imme- 
diately at  his  back  was  Baker's 
Creek,  swollen  and  impassable  at 
the  time,  except  by  one  ford,  and  a 
bridge,  three  miles  apart.  He  had 
about  23,000  men  in  three  divisions, 
Grant  not  quite  30,000.  Pemberton 
might  assuredly  have  been  the  equal 
in  numbers  of  his  opponent,  and 
could  have  fought  with  the  advan- 
tage of  having  Baker's  "  Creek,  a 
ditch  as  it  were,  in  his  front,  rather 
than  at  his  rear.  Grant  gained  the 
day,  after  some  hours  of  severe 
figadng  with  Pemberton's  Division 
commanders,  but  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  the  Confederate  Com- 
mander-in-Chief   was     Pemberton, 
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whose  tactics  on  the  battle-field 
were  no  better  than  his  strategic 
gifts.  Of  Grant's  own  tactical  skill, 
no  impartial  professional  reader  can 
form  a  high  opinion  from  the  pages 
of  Badeau,  concerning  this  battle. 
One  of  the  noticeable  features  of  the 
combat  is,  that  one  of  Grant's  Divi- 
sions lost  a  third  of  its  numbers, 
while  more  than  once  the  situation 
was  critical  for  the  Federals,  frag- 
ments of  whom  were  thrown  in 
"  dire  need  of  assistance."    More- 


over, the  Confederates  effected  their 
retreat,  in  spite  of  the  unfavorable 
position,  the  narrow  ford  and  bridge, 
by  which  they  were  forced  to  retire; 
and  besides,  General  Loring  being 
cut  off  from  either  bridge  or  ford, 
was  yet  suffered  to  carry  his  division 
safely  from  the  thick  of  Grant's  three 
corps,  and  joined  Johnston,  a  feat 
which  any  really  able  soldier,  with 
Grant's  resources  and  position  up  n 
the  theatre  of  war,  would  have  made 
impracticable. 


THE  VICE  OF  "LOYALTY." 


We  have  often,  both  in  our  "  Edi- 
tor's Table"  and  in  our  political 
leaders,  referred  to  thi  abuses  and 
abominations  which  have,  during 
the  whole  historical  period  of  the 
world,  been  committed  in  the  name 
of  "loyalty" — showing  that  it  has 
always  be  n  used  as  a  cover  for  the 
most  atrocious  crimes  against  liber- 
ty and  law.  Similar  views  on  this 
subject  we  find,  by  a  book  which  we 
have  just  received  from  London, 
were  boldly  put  forth  in  England  in 
1721,  fifty-five  years  before  our  De- 
claration of  Independence,  by  no 
less  a  man  than  T.  Gordon,  the 
eminent  author  of  "  Discourses 
upon  Tacitus,"  and  the  editor  of  a 
valuable  folio  edition  of  works  of 
that  great  historian.  Gordon  was 
one  of  the  profoundest  thinkers 
and  most  vigorous  writers  of  his 
time.  We  give  below  nearly  the 
whole  of  his  excellent  letter  on 
"  loyalty."  In  reading  it,  we  may 
ima0ine  him  addressing  his  remarks 


to  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
if  we  substitute  Congress  for  the 
name  of  royalty.  And  yet,  it  is 
on 3  hundred  and  forty-seven  years 
since  this  letter  was  written.  Read 
it,  and  blush  at  the  question  as  to 
the  advancement  we  have  made  in 
the  knowledge  of  liberty  all  this 
time: 

"Loyalty  is  a  very  good  word; 
but,  like  most  other-,  being  wrested 
first  by  design,  and  afterwards  by 
ignorance  and  custom,  from  its 
original  and  virtuous  signification, 
does  now  frequently  bear  a  very 
bad  one.  In  an  honest  sense,  in- 
deed in  commoa  sense,  it  means  no 
more  than  the  squaring  our  actions 
by  the  rules  of  good  laws,  and  an 
attachment  to  a  constitution  sup- 
ported by  such;  and  the  French 
word  loyaute,  comes  from  another 
French  word,  which  signifies  law. 

"  Other  meanings  have  since  been 
fathered  upon  that  word,  such  as  it 
abhors.     To  bear  stupidly  the  wild 
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or  deliberate  ill  acts  of  a  tyrant, 
overturning  all  law,  and  to  assist 
him  in  it,  has  been  impiously  called 
loyalty,  though  it  was  all  the  while 
on  the  other  side;  as  it  is  the  very 
office  and  genius  of  loyalty  to  de- 
fend law,  virtue  and  property,  and 
to  pull  down,  as  traitors  and  dis- 
loyalists, all  who  assault  them. 

"  Whoever  is  lawless  is  disloyal, 
and  to  boast  of  loyalty  to  disloy- 
alty is  strnnge  nonsense — a  paradox 
first  invented  by  solemn  and  per- 
nicious pedants,  whose  trade  it  is 
to  pervert  the  use  of  words,  and  the 
meaning  of  things,  to  abuse  and 
confound  the  human  understand- 
ing, and  to  mislead  the  world  into 
misery  and  darkness. 

"  To  obey  a  prince,  who  does  him- 
self obey  the  laws,  is  confessed  on 
all  hands  to  be  loyalty.  Now,  from 
hence  one  would  naturally  think, 
that  by  every  rule  of  reason  it  might 
be  inferred  that  to  obey  one  who 
obeys  no  law:  is  a  departure  from 
all  loyalty,  and  an  outrage  commit- 
ted upon  it ;  and  that  both  he  who 
commands,  and  he  who  obeys,  are 
outlaws  and  disloyalists.  And  yet 
these  same  ungodly  pedants  shall 
maintain  it  to  your  face,  that  though 
loyalty  consists  in  obeying  a  good 
princj,  it  also  consists  in  the  very 
contrary,  and  in  obeying  a  wicked 
prince,  who,  though  he  be  an  enemy 
to  God,  is  the  viceregent  of  God, 
and  though  he  commit  all  wicked- 
ness, yet  does  it  by  divine  right,  and 
though  it  be  a  sin  to  obey  him,  yet 
it  is  a  damnable  sin  to  resist  him. 
In  short,  that  all  the  instruments 
and.  partners  of  his  crying  crimes 
are  loyalists  ;  and  all  who  defend 
law,  virtue,  and  mankind,  against 
such  monsters,  are  rebels,  and  as- 
suredly damned  for   preventing  or 


resisting  actions  which  deserve  dam- 
nation. And  thus  men  become  re- 
bels, by  acting  virtuously  against 
the  worst  of  all  rebels,  who  are  res- 
trained by  no  consideration,  human 
or  divine. 

"  Was  ever  such  impudence,  im- 
piety and  nonsense  broached  among 
Pagans  ?  In  truth,  they  never  would 
have  been  broached  among  Chris- 
tians, had  not  sanctity  been  made  a 
cloak  for  those  who  sold  godliness 
for  gain,  and  propagated  imposture 
at  the  price  of  all  that  was  virtuous 
and  sacred. 

"  Disloyalty  is,  indeed,  rarely  the 
crime  of  subjects  and  private  men, 
and  they  who  charge  it  most  upon 
othrs,  are  they  who  practice  it 
most  themselves.  King  Richard  the 
Second  and  Edward  the  Second, 
were  the  greatest  rebels  in  England 
in  their  own  time.  The  greatest 
rebel  in  all  Italy  is  the  ruler.  Every 
lawless  prince  is  a  rebel,  and  the 
Grand  Seignior  is  the  greate  t  that 
is,  or  can  be,  in  his  own  dominions. 
It  is  true,  he  is  bound  by  no  writ- 
ten law;  but  in  this  very  thing  he 
is  a  rebel.  No  man  ought  to  be  ex- 
empt from  the  ties  of  laws,  and  the 
higher  any  man  is,  the  more  ties  he 
ought  to  be  under.  All  power  ought 
to  be  balanced  with  equal  re- 
straints, else  it  will  certainly  grow 
mischievous.  He  who  knows  no 
law  but  his  own  lust,  seldom  ob- 
serves any  other.  Besides,  there 
are  such  things  as  the  eternal  laws 
of  mercy,  justice  and  truth,  legible 
by  every  man's  natural  reason,  when 
it  is  not  blinded  by  craft;  and  who- 
ever observes  not  these,  let  him  be 
called  by  what  name  he  will,  is  a  re- 
bel to  all  the  world,  and  it  is  loyalty 
to  all  the  world  to  pursue  him  to 
destruction. 
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"  Brutus,  who  expelled  the  royal 
and  rebellious  race  of  the  Tarquins, 
was  the  most  loyal  man  in  Rome; 
and  his  sons,  who  would  have  re- 
stored them,  were  the  greatest  re- 
bels in  Rome.  The  Roman  people, 
therefore,  acted  justly  when  they 
rewarded  the  father  with  the  chief 
magistracy,  and  the  father  acted 
justly  when  he  sacrificed  the  traitors 
of  his  own  loins  to  the  liberties  and 
resentments  of  the  Roman  people. 

"  Some  play  with  the  words  sov- 
ereign and  subject,  and  divert  them- 
selves with  the  ridicule  of  obedience 
resisting  command;  but  their  wit 
and  reasoning  are  alike  wrenched, 
whether  they  proceed  from  igno- 
rance or  dishonesty,  as  they  often 
do  from  both,  as  if  the  world  were 
to  be  guided  by  soun  1  rather  than 
sense  in  things  essential  to  its  well- 
being.  The  highest  and  first  sov- 
ereignty is  in  the  laws,  of  which  the 
prince  has  only  the  sovereign  ex- 
ecution; in  other  words,  it  is  his 
office  and  duty  to  see  the  laws 
obeyed — an  employment  which  im- 
plies their  superiority  and  his  own 
subjection. 

"  A  learned  prince,  who  knew  not 
much  of  government,  and  practised 
less  than  he  knew,  did  yet  own  that 
a  king  is  only  the  chief  servant  of 
the  state.  The  law  ought  to  be  the 
measure  of  his  power  and  actions, 
as  much  as  any  private  man's,  and 
more,  as  his  example  is  of  greater  in- 
fluence, and  as  his  opportunities  and 
temptations  to  break  them  are  great- 
er than  any  private  man's  can  be. 
And  as  the  only  just  reason  that  can 
be  assigned  why  those  crimes  which 
are  punished  with  death  in  a  sub- 
ject, have  been  often  committed  with 
impunity  by  a  chief  magistrate,  was, 


because  the  station  which  he  was  in 
gave  him  such  strength,  and  such  a 
party,  that  to  have  punished  him 
the  public  quiet  must  have  been 
risked  or  shaken.  And  as  to  the 
inferior  great  traitors,  the  gain  of 
their  crimes  and  partners  of  their 
guilt  protected  them. 

"  Exalted  wickedness  is  the  safest. 
I  could  name  an  English  reign,  in 
which,  for  above  twenty  years  toge- 
ther, there  scarce  passed  a  week  in 
which  the  prince  did  not  venture  his 
crown,  and  his  ministers  forfeit  their 
heads.  And  yet  not  one  of  these 
forfeitures  were  exacted  ;  so  corrupt 
and  wicked  was  the  government,  and 
so  tame  and  acquiescing  were  the 
people.  Indeed  the  people  in  every 
country  deserve  the  best  usage,  and 
in  almost  all  meet  with  the  worst ; 
their  lot  is  very  hard  and  unequal. 
They  often  pay  millions,  not  only 
in  their  own  wrong,  but  frequently 
to  strengthen  the  hands  of  their  op- 
pressors, and  this  they  generally  do, 
without  so  much  as  a  tumult ;  yet 
for  one  of  them  to  coin  a  silver  six- 
pence is  death  and  confiscation. 

"These  things  are  obvious,  yet 
how  little  are  they  considered.  It 
is  safer  for  a  great  man  to  rob  a 
country,  than  for  a  poor  man  to 
steal  a  loaf ;  but  the  wages  of  vil- 
lainy protect  villains,  and  justice  is 
only  blind  where  the  object  is  naked; 
but  these  are  only  complaints, 
which,  we  hope,  we  Britons  will  ne- 
ver have  cause  to  make. 

"  We  have  been  formerly  stunned 
with  the  big  word  prerogative,  by 
those  who  contend  for  unlimited 
loyalty  ;  men  who,  while  they  re- 
serve to  themselves  a  right  to  be  the 
most  turbulent  of  all  subjects,  would 
make  all  others  the  tamest,  and  the 
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blindest  of  all  slaves.*  But  what 
prerogative  do  they  mean  ?  I  know 
no  prerogative  in  the  crown,  which 
is  not  at  the  same  time  a  certain 
privilege  of  the  people,  for  their 
sake  granted,  and  for  their  sake  to 
be  exerted.  And  where  a  preroga- 
tive is  claimed  in  opposition  to  the 
rights  and  interests  of  the  people, 
so  far  a  tyranny  is  claimed;  tyranny 
being  nothing  else  but  the  govern- 
ment of  one  man,  or  of  a  few  men, 
against  their  inclination  and  inter- 
est. And  where  prerogative  is  ex- 
ercised more  to  the  hurt  than  the 
good  of  the  governed,  it  is  no  long- 
er prerogative,  but  violence  and 
usurpation  ;  and  therefore,  in  Eng- 
land, several  prerogatives  have  from 
time  to  time  been  taken  from  the 
crown,  because  the  crown  had  abus- 
ed them. 

"  A  certain  British  king  was  wont 
to  say  that,  so  long  as  he  could 
make  bishops  and  judges,  he  would 
have  what  law  and  gospel  he  pleas- 
ed— an  impious  and  arbitrary  say- 
ing, and  a  bold  one  coming  from  a 
prince  of  so  mean  a  spirit,  govern- 
ing a  brave  and  a  free  people,  who 
were  disgraced  by  his  profuse  and 
ridiculous  reign,  which  is  one  of 
those  that  stain  our  annals.  But 
for  all  the  absurdity  of  his  govern- 
ment, and  the  smallness  of  his  soul, 
he  found  himself  able,  by  the  assist- 
ance of  sycophants,  to  multiply  and 
entail  many  evils  upon  these  king- 
doms. It  is  certain  that  he  and 
some  of  his  posterity  found  such 
complaisant  bishops  ar.d  judges, 
that  the  religion  and  politics  of  the 
court  were  generally  the  religion 
and  politics  of  Westminster  Hall, 
and  of  Henry  the  Seventh's  chapeL 

*  What  a  description  of  Congress  ! 


Absolute  power  in  the  crown  was 
pleaded  and  granted  in  both  those 
solemn  places. 

"  So  wicked  and  merciless  a  thing 
is  self-interest !  Those  grave  men, 
who  were  by  profession  the  guar- 
dians of  truth  and  law,  gave  up 
both,  to  keep  preferment,  or  to  ac- 
quire it.*  How  little  are  men  to 
be  trusted,  and  how  little  does  re- 
ligion bind  them !  They  can  break 
the  strongest  bands,  violate  the 
most  awful  oaths,  and  commit  the 
most  horrid,  most  extensive  treach- 
eries, for  the  vilest  and  most  uncer- 
tain gratifications.  I  am,  therefore, 
seldom  surprised  to  hear  of  the 
most  astonishing  things  and  events, 
whether  they  be  public  depreda- 
tions and  massacres,  or  private 
treacheries  and  parricides;  having 
my  mind  constantly  filled  with  ex- 
amples that  answer  them,  or  exceed 
them,  though,  perhaps,  they  are  not 
exactly  of  the  same  nature. 

"It  is  certain  that  those  judges, 
counselors  and  clergy,  who  have 
adjudged  a  dispensing  and  lawless 
power  to  kings,  had,  each  of  them, 
the  guilt  of  a  thousand  private  mur- 
derers upon  their  head.  They,  as 
it  were,  signed  a  death-warrant  for 
their  country;  and,  as  much  as  in 
them  lay,  made  themselves  the  au- 
thors of  universal  barbarity,  slavery, 
infamy  and  wretchedness,  and  of 
every  other  evil  and  wickedness 
which  is  produced  -by  that  great 
source  of  all  evil  and  wickedness, 
arbitrary  power. 

"Of  this  we  are  sure,  that  the 
least  public  guilt  is  greater  than 
the  greatest  private  guilt.  Let 
every  man  concerned  in  public  trust 


*  The  same  did  our  judges  during  Lin- 
coln's rebellion. 
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everywhere  consider  this,  and  ex- 
amine his  own  heart.  Every  step 
which  a  public  man  takes,  every 
speech  which  he  makes,  and  every 
vote  which  he  gives,  may  affect  mil- 
lions. Whoever  acts  in  a  great  sta- 
tion against  his  conscience,  might, 
perhaps,  with  more  innocence  carry 
a  ( I  agger,  and,  like  old  Muly,  stab 
twenty  men  a  day. 

"Now,  were  these  judges  and 
counselors  above-mentioned  loyal- 
ists? Yes,  doubtless,  if  there  are 
such  things  as  loyal  traitors.  For, 
even  supposing  loyalty  centered 
wholly  in  the  person  of  the  prince, 
than  which  nothing  can  be  more 
false;  yet,  even  here,  it  loses  its 
name,  since  it  is  doing  him  the 
highest  unkindness,  as  it  separates 
him  from  his  people,  and  their 
hearts  from  him,  and  as  it  tempts 
him  to  evil,  loads  him  with  infamy 
and  guilt,  and  lessens  his  security; 
in  truth,  such  loyalty  is  perfidious- 
ness  and  flattery,  and  has  cost  many 
princes  their  lives  and  their  king- 
doms. 

"  No  good  prince  will  pretend  that 
there  is  any  loyalty  due  to  him  fur- 
ther than  he  himself  is  loyal  to  the 
law,  and  observant  of  his  people, 
the  maker  of  kings  and  of  laws.  If 
any  man,  misled  by  sound  and  delu- 
sion, doubt  this,  let  him  consider 
what  is  the  design  of  magistracy, 
and  what  the  duty  of  magistrates  ; 
and  if  he  has  reason  in  him,  he  will 


find  that  his  duty  is  only  due  to 
those  who  perform  theirs  ;  that  pro- 
tection and  allegiance  are  recipro- 
cal ;  that  every  man  has  a  right  to 
defend  what  no  man  has  a  right  to 
take  ;  that  the  divine  right  of  kings, 
if  they  had  it,  can  only  warrant 
them  in  doing  actions  that  are  di- 
vine, and  cannot  protect  them  in 
cruelty,  depredation  and  oppression. 
That  a  divine  right  to  act  wickedly 
is  a  contradiction  and  blasphemy, 
as  it  is  Maledictio  Supremi  Numinis, 
a  reproach  upon  the  Deity,  as  if  He 
gave  any  man  a  commission  to  be  a 
devil.  That  a  king,  in  comparison 
with  the  universe,  is  not  so  much  as 
a  mayor  of  a  town,  in  comparison 
with  a  kingdom  ;  and  that  were  Mr. 
Mayor  called  King,  it  would  give 
him  no  new  right ;  or,  if  a  king 
were  only  called  Mr.  Mayor,  it  would 
not  lessen  nor  abrogate  his  old  ju- 
risdiction. That  they  are  both  civil 
officers,  and  that  an  offence  in  the 
lesser  is  more  pardonable  than  an 
offence  in  the  greater.  That  the 
doctrines  of  unbroken  hereditary 
right,  and  of  blind  obedience,  are 
the  flights  and  forgeries  of  flatterers, 
who  bely  heaven  and  abuse  men,  to 
make  their  own  court  to  power,  and 
that  not  one  of  them  will  stand  the 
trial  himself ;  in  fine,  that  govern- 
ment, honest  and  legal  government, 
is  Imperium  Legum  non  Hominum, 
the  authority  of  law  and  not  of 
lust." 
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ECHOES* 

Floating  down  Time's  arch'd  alleys, 

Murm'ring  music  to  the  soul  ; 
Flitting  down  life's  hills  and  valleys, 

Echo  voices  ceaseless  roll. 

Softly  swelling  like  the  knelling 

Of  the  mellow  chimes  of  convent  bells, 
Come  the  echoes  sadly, 
Come  the  echoes  gladly, 
And  around  us  throw  their  magic  spells. 

Come  tLey  pealing,  come  they  stealing, 
O'er  the  soul  with  strong  yet  silent  sweep*] 
Oft  their  strains  come  blandly, 
Then  their  notes  roll  grandly, 
Like  the  anthems  of  the  mighty  deep. 

Echoes  from  the  vales  of  ages, 
Rolling  down  with  solemn  chime  ; 

"Words  of  poets,  heroes,  sages, 
Sweet,  inspiring,  grand,  sublime. 

Now  we  listen,  lost,  enchanted, 
As  we  catch  those  strains  endeared, 

And  our  souls  like  houses  haunted, 
Oft  are  filled  with  voices  weired, 

Echoes  from  the  days  of  childhood, 
From  those  bright,  those  happy  hours, 

When  we  roved  the  wearied  wild-wood, 
Sought  and  culled  the  first  spring  flowers. 

Come  they  chiming,  richly  rhyming, 
Fairy  tales  of  bright  days  long  ago, 
As  they  come  so  fleetly, 
As  they  speak  so  sweetly, 
Lo  !  the  tear-drops  welling  freely  flow. 

And  they  murmur,  soul  be  firmer 
In  the  strugglings  for  the  good  and  right ; 
For  as  time  has  rolled  on, 
Thou  hast  seen  thy  golden 
Prospects  sink  and  fade  in  darkest  night. 


*  It  has  been  remarked  by  one  of  the  most  distingui  hed  philosophers  of  our  day,  that 
no  atmospheric  vibration  ever  becomes  exdnct ;  that  the  pulses  of  speech  pass  in  waves 
a-way,  but  wander  still,  reflected  hither  and  thither,  through  the  regions  of  air  eternally. 
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Other  echoes,  sweetly  blending, 

Float  around  this  sin-cursed  earth, 
Down  their  courses  they've  been  wending, 

From  the  years  that  gave  them  birth — 
Had  their  birth  when  throngs  of  angels, 

Hov'ring  o'er  Judea'.*  hills, 
Chaunted  forth  their  sweet  evangels, 

Soft  as  notes  of  purling  rills. 

Mountains  caught  the  words  of  glory, 

"Peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men,*' 
Hill-tops  taking  up  the  story, 

Sent  the  echo  back  again  ; 
Wild  winds  in  their  lawless  courses, 

Paused  to  catch  the  wondrous  song  ; 
Bivers  bore  it  from  their  sources ; 

Forests  rolled  the  tide  along  ; 

Wave  to  wave,  the  song  repeating, 

Bore  it  onward  in  their  mirth  ; 
Lo  !  the  storm-cloud  gladly  greeting, 

Sent  the  echo  back  to  earth. 
Now  these  echoes  still  are  swelling, 

In  a  thousand  church-bell  chimes," 
In  the  hallelujahs  welling, 

From  a  thousand  varied  climes. 

Musing  in  the  hours  of  twilight,  . 

Spirit  angels  round  us  float, 
Winding  down  through  heaven's  sky-light, 

Lo  !  we  catch  their  silvery  note. 

Softly,  sweetly  ringing, 
Like  a  seraph  singing, 

Comes  this  echo  from  the  far-off  shore, 
Like  a  spirit  speaking, 
Lo  !  we  hear  it  waking, 

Glowing  strains  like  angel  voices  pour. 


Tis  a  near  one — aye,  a  dear  one — 
Speaking  from  the  portals  of  the  sky, 
Calv'ry's  story  telling, 
Praise  and  glory  swelling 
Unto  God  upon  His  throne  most  high. 

And  they've  come,  sepulchral,  solemn, 

Filling  all  our  land  with  gloom, 
From  the  tread  of  marching  column, 

From  the  cannon's  sullen  boom  ; 
Every  shot  in  every  battle, 

Every  wounded  soldier's  cry, 
Every  gurgling,  low,  death-rattle, 

Every  pining  pris'ner's  sigh, 
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Waked  an  echo,  oh  !  so  cheerless, 

Round  some  hallowed  old  h  arth-stone — 
Sobbings  for  the  brave  and  fearless, 

For  the  suffering,  dying — gone. 
O'er  our  land  this  music  surges, 

Surges  in  a  sad  refrain  ; 
In  the  low  and  doleful  dirges, 

Dirges  for  the  noble  slain. 

Still  forever,  O,  ye  echoes, 
Come  to  gladden  and  console  ; 

Never  shall  ye,  like  the  wreckers, 
P.ace  a  lalse  light  for  the  soul. 


THE  COFFEE  HOUSE  OF  SURAT. 
A  FKENCH  LEGEND. 

[BY  JAMES  G.    LA  ROE,,   JB. 


There  was  in  Surat  a  coffee  bouse 
where  many  foreigners  used  to  meet 
in  the  afternoon.  One  day  there 
came  there  a  Peisian  doctor  of  law, 
who  had  written  all  his  life  on  theo- 
logy, and  who  did  not  any  more  be- 
lieve in  God.  "  What  is  God  ?"  said 
be.  "Where  did  he  come  from? 
Who  created  him?  Where  is  he? 
If  he  were  a  body,  one  could  see 
bim.  If  he  were  a  spirit,  he  would 
be  intelligent  and  just ;  he  would 
not  permit  that  there  should  be  any 
more  unfortunate  people  on  the 
earth.  Myself,  after  working  so 
much  in  his  favor,  should  be  Pontiff 
of  Ispaham,  instead  of  being  forced 
to  flee  from  Persia,  after  having 
sought  to  enlighten  men.  There  is 
then  no  God." 

Thus  the  doctor,  misled  by  his 
ambition,  by  dint  of  reasoning  on 
the  first  of  all  things,  came  to  lose 


his  own  reason,  and  believed  that  it 
was  not  his  own  intelligence  which 
existed  no  more,  but  that  which  gov- 
erned the  universe.  He  had  for  a 
slave  a  Cafre,  almost  naked,  whom 
he  left  at  the  door  of  the  coffee 
house,  while  he  went  to  lay  down 
on  the  sofa,  and  took  a  cup  of  co- 
quena,  or  opium.  When  this  drink 
began  to  heat  his  brain,  he  glanced 
at  his  slave,  who  was  now  sitting  on 
a  stone  in  the  sun,  occupied  in  driv- 
ing away  the  flies  which  almost  de- 
voured him  : 

"  Miserable  black,  believest  thou 
that  there  is  a  God  ?" 

"Who  can  doubt  it?''  answered 
the  Cafre,  and  saying  these  words, 
he  drew  from  the  girdle  which  cov- 
ered his  loins  a  little  grotesque 
image  of  wood,  and  said  :  "  There 
is  the  God  who  has  protected  me 
since  I  have  been  in  the  world  ;  he 
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is  made  of  the  fetich  tree  of  my 
country." 

All  the  people  of  the  coffee  house 
were  not  less  surprised  at  the  res- 
ponse of  the  slave  than  at  the  ques- 
tion of  the  master. 

A  Brame,  shrugging  his  shoul- 
ders, said  to  the  negro,  "  Poor  im- 
becile, how  thou  earnest  thy  God 
in  thy  girdle.  Learn  that  there  is 
no  other  God  than  Brama,  who  has 
created  the  world,  and  whose  tem- 
ples are  on  the  border  of  the  Gan- 
ges. The  Bramans  are  the  only 
priests,  and  it  is  by  their  particular 
protection  that  they  subsisted  for 
more  than  a  hundred  thousand 
years,  in  spite  of  all  the  revolutions 
of  India."* 

Instantly  a  Jewish  broker  took 
the  word,  and  said  :  "  How  can  the 
Bramans  believe  that  God  has  tem- 
ples but  in  India,  and  that  he  exists 
but  for  their  cast  alone  ?  There  is 
no  other  God  but  that  of  Abraham, 
and  who  has  no  other  people  but 
those  of  Israel.  He  preserved  them, 
though  scattered  all  over  the  earth, 
until  the  time  when  he  collected 
them  to  give  them  the  empire  of  na- 
tions, when  there  will  be  raised  his 
temple  the  most  marvelous  of  the 
universe." 

Saying  these  words,  the  Israelite 
shed  some  tears.  He  was  about  to 
speak  further,  when  an  Italian  said 
to  him  in  anger  : 

"  You  do  God  an  injustice  by  say- 
ing that  he  loves  the  children  of 
Israel.  He  has  rejected  them  for 
more  than  1,700  years,  as  you  might 
judge  by  their  dispersion.  He  calls 
to-day  all  the  men  in  the  Bom  an 
Church,  except  whom  there  will  be 
none  saved." 

A  Protestant  minister  of  the  Dan- 
ish mission  of  Tranguebar,  answer- 


ed, turning  pale,  to  the  Catholic 
missionary  : 

"  How  can  you  confine  the  salva- 
tion of  men  to  your  idolatrous  re- 
ligion? Learn  that  there  will  be 
none  saved  but  those  who  follow  the 
gospel  and  adore  God  both  in  mind 
and  truth,  under  the  law  of  Jesus." 

Then  a  Turk,  officer  of  the  port 
of  Surat,  and  who  smoked  his  pipe, 
said  to  the  two  Christians,  with  a 
grave  air  : 

"  The  law  of  Jesus  has  been  abol- 
ished since  the  arrival  of  Mahomet, 
the  Holy  Ghost  predicted  by  Jesus 
himself,  the  word  of  God.  Your  re- 
ligion consists  in  but  a  few  king- 
doms, and  it  is  upon  its  rains  that 
ours  raised  itself  in  the  finest  parts 
of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  their 
islands.  It  is  to-day  seated  on  the 
throne  of  Mogul,  and  spreads  itself 
to  China,  the  country  of  light.  You 
re-cognize  yourself  the  just  humilia- 
tion of  the  Jews,  recognize  also  the 
mission  of  the  Prophet  and  his  vic- 
tories. There  will  be  none  saved 
but  the  friends  of  Mahomet  and 
Omar,  because  those  who  follow  Ali 
are  infidel." 

At  these  words  the  doctor,  who,  it 
will  be  remembered,  was  of  Persia, 
where  the  people  were  of  the  sect 
of  Ali,  smiled,  but  there  arose  a 
great  quarrel  in  the  coffee  house,  on 
account  of  all  the  strangers,  who 
were  of  different  religions,  among 
whom  were  Christians,  Abyssinian s, 
Cophtes,  Tartars,  Ishmaelites,  Arabs, 
and  fire-worshippers.  All  disputed 
on  the  nature  of  God  and  on  his 
worship,  each  sustaining  that  the 
true  religion  was  in  his  own  coun- 
try. 

There  was  there  a  literary  man  of 
China,  a  disciple  of  Confucius,  who 
voyaged  for  his  own  instruction.  He 
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was  in  the  corner  of  the  coffee  house, 
drinking,  hearing  all  and  saying 
nothing.  The  Turkish  custom-house 
officer  addressed  him  in  a  strong 
voice,  saying  : 

"  Good  Chinese,  who  keeps  so  si- 
lent, you  know  that  many  of  the  re- 
ligions have  penetrated  to  China. 
Some  merchants  of  our  country, 
who  placed  me  in  their  service,  as- 
sured me  that  that  of  Mahomet  was 
the  best.  What  think  you  of  God 
and  the  religions  of  his  prophets  ?" 

There  then  arose  a  great  silence 
in  the  house.  The  disciple  of  Con- 
fucius, takiDg  his  hands  out  of  the 
recess  of  his  robe,  crossed  them  on 
his  breast>  and  said  in  a  voice  sweet 
and  possessed  : 

"  Gentlemen,  if  you  will  have  the 
patience  to  hear  me,  I  will  cite  for 
your  benefit  an  example  which  is 
still  fresh  in  my  memory.  At  the 
time  I  departed  from  China  to  come 
to  Surat,  I  embarked  on  an  English 
vessel,  which  had  made  the  tour  of 
the  world.  In  making  way,  we  cast 
anchor  on  the  oriental  coast  of  Sum- 
atra. In  the  afternoon  we,  a  few  of 
the  passengers  and  some  of  the  sail- 
ors, descended  to  the  earth  and 
stopped  on  the  border  of  the  sea, 
near  a  small  village.  Under  the 
shady  cocoa-trees  reposed  a  number 
of  men  of  different  countries.  There 
came  ihere  a  blind  man,  who  had 
lost  his  sight  in  trying  to  contem- 
plate the  sun.  He  had  the  ambi- 
tious folly  to  comprehend  the  na- 
ture of  that  body,  and  at  length  it 
appropriated  his  sight.  He  had 
tried  all  the  means  of  the  optician, 
chemist,  and  even  of  the  necro- 
mancer, to  shut  up  the  sun's  rays  in 
a  bottle.  Not  being  able  to,  he  said : 
'The  light  of  the  sun  is  not  a  fluid, 
for  it  cannot  be  agitated  by  the 


wind  ;  it  is  not  a  solid,  for  pieces 
cannot  be  detached  from  it  ;  it  is 
not  fire,  for  it  cannot  be  hurt  by 
water ;  it  is  not  a  spirit,  for  it  is 
-visible ;  it  is  not  a  body,  because 
one  cannot  touch  it ;  it  is  not  a 
movement  by  itself,  because  it  can- 
not be  agitated  by  bodies  of  the 
most  wonderful  weight ;  it  is  then 
nothing  at  all.'  And  thus,  in  en- 
deavoring to  contemplate  that  body, 
he  had  lost  his  sight,  and  what  is 
worse,  his  reason.  He  believed  that 
it  was  not  his  sight,  but  the  sun  which 
existed  no  more.  He  had  as  con- 
ductor a  negro,  who,  having  placed 
his  master  under  the  shade  of  the 
tree,  took  therefrom  a  cocoa-nut, 
and  put  himself  to  make  a  lamp 
with  its  shell,  a  wick  with  the  husks, 
and  to  squeeze  out  of  the  knuckle  a 
little  oil  for  his  new-made  lamp. 
During  the  time  the  negro  thus 
occupied  himself,  the  blind  man 
said  to  him,  with  a  sigh:  'Is 
there  then  no  more  light  in 
the  world?'  'There  is  that  of  the 
sun,'  responded  the  negro.  '  What 
is  the  sun?'  asked  the  gentleman. 
'I  know  nothing  of  it,'  respond- 
ed the  African,  'if  it  is  not  that 
his  rise  is  the  commencement  of  my 
work,  and  his  setting  the  last  of  it. 
His  light  is  not  less  interesting 
than  my  lamp,  which  lights  me  in 
my  hut  without  it.  I  could  not 
serve  you  during  the  night.'  Then, 
showing  the  small  cocoanut,  he  con- 
tinued :  '  There  is  my  sun.'  At 
this  a  man  of  the  village,  who  walk- 
ed on  crutches,  laughed,  and,  be- 
lieving that  the  blind  man  was  born 
blind,  said:  'Learn  that  the  sun  is 
a  globe  of  fire  which  rises  itself  all 
the  days  in  the  seas,  and  sets  all 
the  evenings  in  the  West,  in  the 
mountains  of   Sumatra.     This  you 
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do  not  know,  but  there  are  those 
who  do — how  could  you  without 
sight?'  A  fisherman  then  got  up 
and  said  to  the  lame  man:  'They 
speak  the  truth  when  they  say  that 
you  have  not  been  beyond  your  own 
village.  If  you  had  your  fine  legs 
and  made  the  tour  of  the  Isle  of 
Sumatra,  you  would  know  that  the 
sun  is  not  always  in  the  mountains, 
but  that  he  is  all  the  morning  in 
the  seas,  and  re-enters  in  the  even- 
ing to  cool  himself.  That  is  what  I 
see  all  the  time  along  the  coast.' 
An  inhabitant  of  a  near  isle  of 
India  said  to  the  fisherman:  'How 
can  a  man  of  common  sense  believe 
that  the  sun  is  a  globe  of  fire,  and 
that  each  day  he  is  in  the  sea,  and 
re-enters  in  the  evening?  Learn 
then  that  the  sun  is  a  God  or  di- 
vinity of  my  country— that  he  walks 
all  the  days  in  the  skies,  in  a  chariot 
about  the  mountain  of  Menuwa — 
that  when  it  is  eclipsed  it  is  pro- 
tected by  the  serpents  Eagon  and 
Reton,  who  are  delivered  by  the 
prayers  of  the  Indians  on  the  bor- 
der of  the  Ganges.  It  is  very  am- 
bitious folly  for  an  inhabitant  of 
Sumatra  to  believe  that  he  lights 
but  on  the  horizon  of  his  own 
island;  but  this  cannot  enter  into 
the  head  of  a  man  who  has  emigrat- 
ed but  in  a  skiff.'  A  Lascar  captain 
of  a  bark  of  commerce  which  was 
anchored  there,  said :  '  You're  just 
as  wise  as  your  predecessor,  whom 
you  condemn.  You  should  know 
that  I  have  voyaged  to  the  Red  Sea, 
on  the  coast  of  Arabia,  to  Mada- 
gascar, to  the  Isles  of  Malacca  and 
the  Phillipine;  the  sun  shines  on 
all  these  countries  as  well  as  in 
India.  He  turns  around  a  moun- 
tain, and  raises  himself  in  the  Isles 
of  Japan,   that   they  call   for  that 


reason  Jepon,  or  Ge-puen,  birth 
of  the  sun,  and  he  sets  very  far  off 
in  the  West  behind  the  English 
islands.  I  am  very  sure  of  it,  for 
I  have  it  to  say,  having  heard  it 
from  grandfather  in  my  infancy. 
He  had  voyaged  all  over  the  world, 
and  I  know  that  I  speak  the  truth.' 
He  was  going  on  to  say  more, 
when  an  English  sailor  of  our  ves- 
sel interrupted  him,  saying:  'There 
is  no  country  where  they  know  of 
the  sun  better  than  that  of  Eng- 
land. Learn,  then,  he  neither  rises 
nor  sets  in  any  part.  He  makes  with- 
out ceasing  the  tour  of  the  world, 
and  of  this  I'm  very  certain,  for 
everywhere  I  have  traveled  I  have 
met  it.'  Then,  taking  a  rattan 
from  the  hands  of  one  of  his  audi- 
tors, he  traced  a  circle  on  the  sand, 
endeavoring  to  explain  the  course 
of  the  sun  from  one  tropic  to 
another,  but  he  could  not  make 
clear  his  assertions.  He  took  for 
witness  to  the  truth  of  his  explana- 
tion the  pilot  of  his  vessel.  The 
pilot  was  a  wise  man,  and  had  lis- 
tened to  the  dispute  without  saying 
anything,  but  when  he  saw  that 
they  kept  silent  for  him  to  speak, 
he  said:  'Each  of  you  deceives 
each  other,  and  is  himself  de- 
ceived. The  sun  does  not  turn 
around  the  earth,  but  the  earth 
turns  around  him,  presenting  him 
the  whole  in  twenty-four  hours,  the 
Isles  of  Japan,  Phillipines,  Mal- 
lacca,  Sumatra,  Africa,  Europe, 
England  and  many  other  countries. 
The  sun  does  not  light  for  one 
mountain,  an  isle,  horizon,  a  sea, 
nor  even  for  the  earth.  It  is  the 
centre  of  the  universe,  and  lights 
five  other  planets,  who  turn  else- 
where around  it,  and  some  much 
bigger   than   the    earth,   and  very 
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much  more  removed  from  the  sun. 
So  is  between  others  Saturn,  twenty 
thousand  leagues,  in  which  is  two 
hundred  and  eighty-five  millions  of 
leagues  in  distance.  I  do  not  speak 
of  the  moon,  which  is  also  another. 
Each  of  you  should  have  an  idea 
of  these  truths,  and  if  he  examines 
what  I  have  said  closely,  he  will 
remove  the  ambitious  thought  that 
the  sun  shines  but  for  his  country, 
and  if  you  watch  closely  your  own 
skies.5  Thus  spoke,  to  the  great 
astonishment  of  his  listeners,  the 
pilot  who  had  made  the  tour  of  the 
world,  and  observed  t  e  sky. 

"  It  is  even  of  God  as  of  the  sun," 
added  the  disciple  of  Confucius. 
"  Each  man  believes  to  have  God 
himself  only  in  his  chapel,  or  at  least 
in  his  country.  Each  person  of  you 
believe  him  shut  up  in  this  temple, 
when  he  is  visible  to  the  univeise, 
and  cannot  be  shut  up.  Meanwhile, 
is  there  a  temple  to  be  compared  to 
that  which  God  elevates  himself  in  ? 
All   the  temples  of   the  world  are 


made  but  in  imitation  of  that  of  na- 
ture. We  mind  in  some  sinks  of 
holy  water,  some  columns,  vaults, 
lamps,  statues,  inscriptions,  books 
of  the  law,  sacrifices,  altars  and 
priests.  But  in  what  temples  is 
there  holy  water  vast  as  the  sea, 
which  is  not  included  in  a  shell? — 
columns  as  high  as  the  forest  trees, 
which  are  filled  with  fruits? — a 
vault  as  elevated  as  the  sky? — a 
lamp  like  the  sun? — statues  in 
mockery  of  Him  ? — altars  as  holy  as 
to  compete  with  Him  ? — books  of 
law  to  compare  with  His  word  ? — 
priests  as  saintly  as  God  Himself, 
the  Pontiff?  The  more  a  man  imi- 
tates God,  the  more  he  approaches 
His  holiness,  and  is  beloved  by 
Hm." 

Thus  spoke  the  disciple  of  Con- 
fucius, and  all  the  people  of  the 
coffee-house,  who,  a  minute  or  so 
ago,  disputed  on  the  excellence  of 
their  religion,  kept  a  profound  si- 
lence. 


THE  TEUE  BETKOTHAL. 


Yes,  you  vow  to  love  me  ever, 
As  you  love  me  now  to-day; 

Sav  no  change  shall  us  dissever; 
Answer  me  one  question,  pray. 

Ever  !  'tis  a  word  supernal, 
Borrowed  from  a  foreign  tongue; 

It  belongs  to  the  Eternal, 

And  on  angels'  lips  first  hung. 

Boundless,  endless  is  its  meaning, 
Though  men  hem  it  in  Time's  space; 

Each,  in  littleness  o'erweening, 
Binds  it  to  his  mortal  race. 

Tell  me  where  you  ever  reacheth, 
To  Death's  night,  or  Heaven's  day  ? 

And,  by  what  your  answer  teacheth, 
I  will  answer  yea  or  nay. 
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THE  POLITICS  OF  POLITICAL  "RINGS." 


When  the  great  Jugurtha  was 
leaving  Rome,  he  exclaimed  :  "  Ve- 
nalis  civitas  mox  peritura  si  empto- 
rem  invenias!"  i.  e.,  "Mercenary 
city,  ripe  for  destruction,  and  just 
ready  to  deliver  up  thyself  and  all 
thy  liberties  to  the  highest  bidder, 
who  is  able  to  buy  thee  ?" 

Rome,  the  nurse  of  heroes,  the 
mistress  of  nations,  the  glory  of 
empires,  and  the  source,  the  stan- 
dard and  pattern  of  virtue  and 
knowledge,  and  indeed  of  everything 
which  was  praiseworthy  and  valu- 
able amongst  men,  soon  after  Ju- 
gurtha flung  this  character  upon  it, 
as  he  departed,  fell  under  such 
weight  of  corruption  and  impiety, 
that  it  never  rose  again. 

And  yet  it  was  not  the  fault  of 
the  populace  of  Rome.  The  mass 
of  the  people  were  rather  the  vic- 
tims and  the  tools  of  venality  and 
corruption,  than  venal  and  corrupt 
themselves.  This  is  the  case  in 
all  and  in  all  countries.  Fre- 
quently but  ten  or  twelve  men  in 
a  population  of  millions  are  the 
sole  fountains  of  corruption.  What 
is  called  political  "rings"  are  ne- 
ver composed  of  but  a  few  indi- 
viduals, who  are  compactly  or- 
ganized for  the  purpose  of  monopo- 
lizing the  spoils  of  office.  Much 
as  has  been  said,  for  instance,  of  the 
corruption  of  Tammany  Hall,  (and 
we  are  ashamed  to  confess  that  too 
much  cannot  eas;ly  be  said  on  this 
subject,). the  venality  and  corrup- 
tion by  no  means  reaches  the  mass 


of  voters  who  follow  the  fortunes  of 
that  organization.  These  masses 
are  honest  mechanics  and  laboring 
men,  who  vote  the  Democratic  tick- 
et from  principle,  without  expecta- 
tion of  personal  reward.  But  the 
"ring"  which  manages  all  these 
votes  is  moved,  as  all  political 
"  rings"  are,  by  the  sole  idea  of  office 
and  plunder.  Nor  is  this  "ring" 
composed  entirely  of  Democrats — it 
is  made  up  of  members  of  both  par- 
ties, the  proportion  of  Democrats  not 
being  greater  than  the  excess  of 
Democratic  majorities  in  the  city. 
It  has  been  understood  for  years 
that  the  ancient  spoils  king,  Thur- 
low  Weed,  was  hand  in-glove  with 
the  "  Tammany  ring,"  and  was  in 
fact  a  member  of  it — an  assistant ,  if 
not  a  teacher,  to  Messrs.  Sweeney, 
Connelly,  and  Tweed,  the  gentle- 
men who  "  ho'd  the  ropes"  in  Tam- 
many, and  who,  if  they  have  helped 
deplete  the  pockets  of  the  people, 
have  been  guilty  oc  no  such  crusade 
upon  their  own.  On  the  contrary, 
from  very  poor  men,  they  have  all 
become  very  rich.  If  they  have 
been  wanting  in  culture,  and  in  the 
breeding  that  generally  belongs  to 
gentlemen,  they  have  had  an  ex- 
cess of  cunning  and  good  luck, 
which  has  placed  them  in  the  list  of 
rich  men.  But  th  poor  masses  <  f 
voters  who  have  followed  their  lead 
are  no  richer,  and  never  had  any 
thought  or  hope  of  reward  for  their 
political  action.  What  is  called  the 
"  ring"  embraces  but  a  few  dozens 
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at  most,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  vast 
crowd  of  Democratic  voters  of  this 
city  are  innocent  of  any  of  the  abo- 
minations which  are  committed  by 
the  few  venal  and  unprincipled  men 
who  contiive  to  lead  them.     For  in- 
stance, what  had  the  masses  of  the 
people  to  do  with  the  $40,000  swin- 
dle, which  the  few  Democratic  and 
Republican  beneficiaries  of  the  act 
of  the  last  Legislature,  appropriating 
that  sum    for    the   be-  efit   of  the 
"  ring,"  and  its  operators,  so  abund- 
antly enjoyed  ?    All  the  Democratic 
masses  had  to  do  with  it  was  to  pay 
the  extra  taxes   which  it  imposed. 
The  history  of  that   act  admirably 
illustrates  the  beauty  of  "  ring"  po- 
litics.     Mr.   William   Hitchman,   a 
deputy  clerk  of  arrears,  was  sent  to 
the  last  Legislature,  and  was,  by  the 
figuring  of  the  "ring,"  made  speak- 
er, for  the   purpose   of  controlling 
the  appointment  of  certain  commit- 
tees,   important,    in   a   commercial 
point  of  view,   to   the   Democratic 
and  Republican  swindlers  who  are 
inside  of  that   close   concern.     Mr. 
Hitchman's  usefulness  was  seen  in 
the  fact  that  when  the  tax  bill  was 
made  up,  an  item  of  $40,000  was  in- 
serted, to  be   appropriated  by  the 
Comptroller,  Richard  B.  Connolly, 
(vulgarly  called  among  the  mass  of 
Democrats    "  Slippery   Dick,")    ac- 
cording to  his  judgment,  for  the  in- 
crease  of  the   salaries   of  the   em- 
ployees of  the  Finance  Department 
That  was  certainly  a  considerate  Le- 
gislature, to  enti  ust  the  distribution 
of  $40,000  to  the  discretion  of  "Slip- 
pery Dick !"    It  was  an  amiable  Le- 
gislature.    But  Mr.  Hitchman,  who 
was  himself  one  of  the  employes  to 
be  benefitsd,  had  the   appointment 
of  the  Committee,  and  then  several 


of  the  other  said  employees  under 
Connolly  are  of  the  blackest  kind  of 
Black  Republicans,  and  they  were 
therefore  able  to  manipulate  the  Re- 
publican members,  so  as  to  have  the 
nice  little  arrangement  slide  through 
without  hitching.  It  did  slide 
through — and  on  the  first  of  June 
this  distribution  of  $40,000  took 
place,  as  the  warrants  on  the  City 
Treasury  will  show.  It  was  done 
according  to  the  "discretion"  of 
Richard  B.  Connolly,  as  any  one 
might  guess  by  the  following  exhi- 
bit : 

Peter  B.Sweeney,  whose  salary  was 
only  $23,000  before,  was  raised  to 
$33,000. 

J.  Townsend  Connolly,  son  of 
the  "Dick,"  had  his  salary  raised 
from  $5,000  to  $7,000. 

Smyth,  a  s  n-in-law  of  "Dick," 
had  his  salary  raised  from  $5,000  to 
$7,000. 

Hutchins,  another  son-in-law  of 
"  Dick,"  had  his  salary  raised  from 
$5,000  to  $7,000. 

Herring,  Sweeney's  nephew,  had 
his  salary  raised  from  $5,000  to 
$7,000. 

Now  no  man  can  say  that  the 
above  exhibit  does  not  bear  unmis- 
takable evidence  oi  the  "  discretion" 
of  the  "slippery  Comptroller"  of 
New  York  city. 

Sborrs,  a  clerk,  whise  po  itics  are 
as  black  as  a  negro's  face,  had  hi3 
salary  raised  from  $2,000  to  $4,000. 

Burnham,  another  clerk,  of  the 
intense  African  complexion,  had  his 
salaiy  raised  from  $2,000  to  $4,000. 

Bostwick,  another  African  clerk, 
had  his  sa'ary  raised  from  $3,000  to 
$3,500. 

Three  Democratic  clerks  received 
only  $500  additional  salary. 
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T.  J.  Barr,  Sweeney's  uncle,  in  the 
name  of  somebody,  it  is  said,  re- 
ceives $3,000. 

Hitch  man,  the  speaker,  the  con- 
venient and  the  well  interested  tool 
of  the  whole  thing  n  the  Legisla- 
ture, it  is  believed  still  draws  his  sa- 
lary in  the  name  of  somebody. 

Ned  Moore,  who  seems  to  have 
two  places,  receives  on  each  1,$500. 

It  will  be  seen  ;  hat  several  thou- 
sand of  the  $40,000  remain  unac- 
counted for,  so  far  as  we  can  get  at 
the  "  discretionary"  performances 
of  the  Comptroller.  If  it  were  not 
for  the  danger  of  being  frightfully 
abused,  we  should  boldly  ask  what 
has  become  of  the  remains  of  the 
$40,000.  We  shall  be  very  happy 
to  publish  any  correct  information 
on  this  subject  in  the  next  number 
of  The  Old  Guard. 

Our  object  for  the  present  is  to 
clear  the  masses  of  the  Democratic 
part)'  of  any  share  of  the  respon- 
sibility of  this  stupendous  swindle. 
The  odium  must  be  shared  solely  by 
the  "ring,"  which  is  a  close  and  al- 
most secret  combination  of  both 
parties.  It  appears  that  nearly  all 
the  men  holding  office  under  Con- 
nolly, except  members  of  his  own 
family,  are  Black  Kepublicans.  And 
Connolly  himself  has  really  no  poli- 
tics, except  to  keep  wich  the  majori- 
ty. He  would  be  just  as  zealous  on 
one  side  as  the  other,  if  eac  i  had 
t  e  same  amouni  of  spoil;  to  place 
at  his  "discretion."  So  with  the 
other  members  of  the  "ring."  The 
masses  of  neither  party  are,  there- 
fore, responsible  for  the  indivi- 
dual enterprises  of  these  swindlers, 
any  further  than  that  they  endure 
and  seek  to  cover  them  from  just 
censure.  The  masses  know  nothing 
of  these  abominations,    because  we 


have  had,  in  this  city,  no  daily  pa- 
per which  has  been  honestly  the  or- 
gan and  the  friend  of  the  masses. 
The  "ring"  keeping  in  its  interests 
adroit  individuals  of  both  parties, 
has  silenced  the  daily  press  to  all 
its  real  crimes,  and  the  Democratic 
party  of  this  city  has  therefore  had 
to  father  a  weight  of  odium  that  be- 
longed alone  to  individuals  of  both 
parties.  We,  for  one,  do  not  feel 
that  we  are  any  more  responsible 
for  the  conduct  of  Connolly  and 
Sweeney,  than  Mr.  Greeley  or  Mr. 
Raymond  is  for  the  drunkenness  of 
Gen.  Grant,  or  for  the  spoon  pro- 
clivities of  Butler.  We  have  never 
held  our  neighbor  Greeley  respon- 
sible for  the  swindling  appropria- 
tions of  Forney,  as  Clerk  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  and  we  insist 
that  he  shall  not  hold  us  responsi- 
ble for  the  financial  eccentricities  of 
"  Slippery  Dick,"  Sweeney  &  Co.  of 
the  "  ring."  If  two  or  three  men 
cal  ing  themselves  Democrats  are 
the  head  of  the  "ring,"  Mr.  Greeley 
must  confess  that  members  of  his 
party  are  the  tail  of  it,  and  if  the 
head  is  more  to  be  respected  than 
the  tail,  we  insist  that  our  cotem- 
porary  has  no  advantage  over  us  in 
this  matt  r.  The  honesty,  the  un- 
purchasable  integrity  of  the  masses 
of  the  Democratic  voters  of  this 
city  is  as  little  to  be  suspected  as 
that  of  any  other  equal  number  of 
men  on  earth.  They  eat  the  bread 
of  their  own  toil  ;  and  if  they  are 
swindled  and  oppressed  with  heavy 
burdens  of  taxation,  laid  on  by  the 
villainy  of  a  few  leaders  of  tach 
party,  they  ought  not  to  be,  in  any 
degree,  held  responsible  for  th-j 
wrongs  which  prey  upon  them.  Give 
the  Democratic  masse  of  the  city  a 
daily  organ  which  faithfully  unveils 
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the  corruptions  of  all  "rings,"  of 
every  description  and  name,  and  it 
will  not  be  a  quarter  of  a  year  be- 
fore the  nests  of  political  leaders, 
both  Democra  ic  and  Republican, 
will  b  broken  up  and  destroyed. 
The  masses  do  not  wish  to  be  tax-  d 
to  death.  They  do  not  wish  to  pay 
Peter  B.  Sweeney  $33,000  a  year  for 
a  service  which  thousands  of  honest 
and  capable  men  would  be  willing 
to  perform  for  $5,000.  What  the 
Democratic  masses  have  needed  is 
a  thoroughgoing,  unfearing,  and  un- 
purchasable  daily  paper,  which  will 
thunder  perpetually  against  the  ty- 
ranny and  abominations  of  all 
"  rings,"  in  whatever  name  or  shape 
they  appear.  Such  a  paper  would 
now  become  an  organ  of  greater  po- 
litical power  than  any  daily  ever  be- 


fore published  in  America.  The 
^masses  of  this  city  have  been  fam- 
ishing for  such  an  organ.  They 
have  never  had  such  an  organ. 
Every  daily  has  been,  morally  at 
least,  owned  by  some  faction,  or  by 
some  interest  that  was  not  in  honest, 
hearty  sympathy  with  the  Demo- 
cratic masses.  The  patronage  con- 
trolled by  "  rings"  has  hitherto  been 
sufficient  to  purchase  silence  upon 
everything  that  was  vital  to  their 
supreme  rule.  There  is  a  mighty 
field  for  such  a  paper.  By  reforming 
the  abuses  of  "  rings"  in  our  cities,  it 
would  overthrow  political  venality 
throughout  the  whole  country,  and 
dese  ve  a  reputation  which  has  been 
enjoyed  by  no  man  since  the  time 
of  Washington. 


AFTER. 

After  the  shower,  the  tranquil  sun  ; 
After  the  snow,  the  emerald  leaves  ; 
Silver  stars  when  day  is  done  ; 
A  ter  the  harvest,  golden  sheaves. 

After  the  clouds,  the  violet  sky  ; 
After  the  tempest,  the  lull  of  waves  ; 
Quiet  woods  when  the  winds  go  by  ; 
After  the  battle,  peaceful  graves. 

After  the  knel',  the  wedding  bells  ; 
After  the  bud,  the  radiant  rose  ; 
Joyful  greetings  from  sad  farewells  ; 
Alter  our  weeping,  sweet  repose. 

After  the  burden,  the  blissful  meed ; 
Ater  the  flight,  the  downy  nest  ; 
After  the  furrow,  the  waking  seed  ; 
After  the  shadowy  river— rest ! 
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We  publish  the  following  letter 
from  General  Ould,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve it  in  some  more  permanent 
form  than  a  newspaper.  Besides, 
it  ought  to  be  read  and  reread  at 
this  time.  It  undeniably  fixes  the 
"  horrors  of  Andersonville"  upon 
General  Grant  and  the  War  De- 
partment at  Washington.  An  inno- 
cent man  (Wurtz)  has  been  hanged 
for  crimes  which  really  belonged  to 
Grant,  and  such  must  be  the  in- 
exorable verdict  of  history.  It  was 
Grant's  fault  that  our  prisoners  at 
Andersonville  did  not  have  medi- 
cines, and  that  they  were  not  nursed 
and  taken  care  of  by  their  own 
friends.  Grant  could,  at  any  mo- 
ment, have  brought  every  prisoner 
out  of  Andersonville,  or  he  could 
have  sent  their  own  friends  with 
medicine  from  the  North,  to  take 
care  of  them.  But  he  and  S  an  ton, 
with  a  brutality  of  the  devil  him- 
self, preferred  that  our  soldiers 
should  die  there  of  starvation,  and 
for  the  want  of  medicine,  as  a  means 
of  "  firing  up  the  northern  heart," 
by  lying  stories  about  the  cruelty  of 
the  South  to  our  prisoners.  Who- 
ever reads  the  following  letter  will 
be  compelled  to  admit  that  if  any- 
body deserved  to  be  hanged,  it  was 
Grant  and  Stanton.  They,  and  they 
alone,  are  responsible  for  all  the 
"  horrors  of  Andersonville  :" 


"Richmond,  Va.,  Aug.  17,  1868. 
"  To  the  Editors  of  the  National  Intel- 
ligencer : 

"  Gentlemen — I  have  recently 
seen  so  many  misrepresentations  of 
the  action  of  the  late  Confederate 
authorities  in  relation  to  prisoners 
that  I  feel  it  due  to  the  truth  of 
history,  and  peculiarly  incumbent 
on  me  as  their  agent  of  exchange, 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
country  the  facts  set  forth  in  this 
paper : 

"the  cartel  of  exchange. 

"  The  cartel  of  exchange  bears 
date  July  22,  1862.  Its  chief  pur- 
pose was  to  secure  the  delivery  of 
all  prisoners  of  war.  To  that  end, 
the  fourth  article  provided  that  all 
prisoners  of  war  should  be  dis- 
charged on  parole  in  ten  days  after 
their  capture.  From  the  date  of 
the  cartel  until  the  summer  of  1863, 
the  Confederate  authorities' had  the 
excess  of  prisoners.  Daring  that 
interval  deliveries  were  made  as  fast 
as  the  Federal  Government  furnish- 
ed transportation.  Indeed,  upon 
more  than  one  occasion,  I  urged 
the  Federal  authorities  to  send  in- 
creased means  of  transportation. 
It  has  never  been  alleged  that  the 
Confederate  authorities  failed  or 
neglected  to  make  prompt  deliveries 
of  prisoners  who  were  not  held  un- 
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der  charges,  when  they  had  the  ex- 
cess. On  the  other  hand,  during 
the  same  time,  the  cartel  was  open- 
ly and  notoriously  violated  by  the 
Federal  authorities.  Officers  and 
men  were  kept  in  confinement, 
sometimes  in  irons,  or  doomed  to 
cells,  without  charge  or  trial.  Many 
officers  were  kept  in  confinement 
even  after  the  notices  published  by 
the  Federal  authorities  had  declar- 
ed them  exchanged. 

"In  the  summer  of  1863  the  Fe- 
deral authorities  insisted  upon  lim- 
iting exchanges  to  such  as  were 
held  in  confinement  on  either  side. 
This  I  resisted,  as  being  in  violation 
of  the  cartel.         *        *        *        * 

EVEN  OFFER  OF  EXCHANGE. 

"  The  Confederate  authorities  ad- 
hered to  their  position  until  the 
10th  of  August,  1864,  when,  moved 
by  the  sufferings  of  the  men  in  the 
prisons  of  each  belligerent,  they 
determined  to  abate  their  just  de- 
mand. Accordingly,  on  the  last 
named  day,  I  addressed  the  follow- 
ing communication  to  Brigadier- 
General  John  E.  Mulford  (then  ma- 
jor), Assistant  Agent  of  Exchange: 

'Richmond,  Aug.  10,  1864. 
1  Major  John  E.  Mdford,  Assistant  Agent  of 
Exchange : 

"Sib— You  have  several  times  proposed 
fco  me  to  exchange  the  prisoners  respec- 
tively held  by  the  two  belligerents — officer 
for  officer,  and  man  for  man.  The  same 
offer  has  also  been  made  by  other  officials 
having  charge  of  matters  connected  with 
the  exchange  of  prisoners. 

♦This  proposal  has  heretofore  been  de- 
clined by  the  Confederate  authorities,  they 
insisting  upon  the  terms  of  the  cartel, 
which  required  the  delivery  of  the  excess 
on  either  side  on  parole.  In  view,  how- 
ever, of  the  very  large  number  of  prisoners 
now  held  by  e  ch  party,  and  the  suffering 
consequent  upon  their  confinement,  I  now 


consent  to  the  above  propo-al,  and  agree 
to  deliver  to  you  the  prisoners  held  in  cap- 
tivity by  the  Confederate  authorities,  pro- 
vided you  agree  to  deliver  an  equal  num- 
ber of  Confederate  officers  and  men.  As 
equal  numbers  are  delivered  from  time  to 
time,  they  will  be  declared  exchanged. 
This  proposal  is  made  with  the  understand- 
ing that  the  officers  and  men  on  both  sides 
who  have  been  longest  in  captivity  will  be 
first  delivered  where  it  is  practicable. 

'  I  shall  be  happy  to  hear  from  you  as 
speedily  as  possible,  whether  this  arrange- 
ment can  be  carried  out.  Respectfully, 
your  obedient  servant, 

'Robebt  Ould,  Agent  of  Exchange.' 

"  The  delivery  of  this  letter  was 
accompanied  with  a  statement  of 
the  mortality  which  was  hurrying 
so  many  Federal  prisoners  at  An- 
dersonville to  the  grave. 

" THE  OFFER  EEPEATED. 

"  On  the  22d  day  of  August,  1864, 
not  having  heard  anything  in  re- 
sponse, I  addressed  a  communica- 
tion to  Major-General  E.  A.  Hitch- 
cock, United  States  Commissioner 
of  Exchange,  covering  a  copy  of  the 
foregoing  letter  to  General  Mulford, 
and  requesting  an  acceptance  of  my 
propositions.     No  answer. 

"No  answer  was  ever  received  to 
either  of  these  letters.  General  Mul- 
ford, on  the  31st  of  August,  1864, 
informed  me  in  writing  that  he  had 
no  communication  on  the  subject 
from  the  United  States  authorities, 
and  that  he  was  not  at  th  it  time 
authorized  to  make  any  answer. 

"  RESUL  T  OF  ITS  REFUSAL. 

"This  offer,  which  would  have  in- 
stantly restored  to  freedom  thou- 
sands of  suffering  captives — which 
would  have  released  every  Federal 
soldier  in  confinement  in  Confede- 
rate prisons — was  not  even  noticed. 
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ANOTHER  OFFER THE    SUPPLY    OF  ME- 
DICINES— ITS  REFUSAL. 

"In  January,  1864,  and,  indeed, 
some  time  earlier,  it  became  very 
manifest  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
complication  in  relation  to  ex- 
changes, the  large  bulk  of  prisoners 
on  both  sides  would  remain  in  cap- 
tivity for  many  long  and  weary 
months,  if  not  for  the  duration  of 
the  war.  Prompted  by  an  earnest 
desire  to  alleviate  the  hardships  of 
confinement  on  both  sides,  I  ad- 
dressed the  following  communica- 
tion to  General  E.  A.  Hitchcock, 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Ex- 
change, and  on  or  about  the  day  of 
its  date,  delivered  the  same  to  the 
Federal  authority: 

j  confedebate  states  of  amebica,  ) 

'  Wae  Depaktment,  >• 

'Richmond,  Va.,  J  n.  24,  1864.  ) 

'  Major  vfeneral  E.    A.  Hitchcock,   Agent  of 
Exchange : 

'Sib— In  view  of  the  present  difficulties 
attending  the  exchange  and  release  of 
prisoners,  I  propose  that  all  such  on  either 
aide  shall  be  attended  by  a  proper  number 
of  their  own  surgeons,  who,  under  rules 
to  be  established,  shall  be  permitted  to 
take  charge  of  their  health  and  com- 
fort. 

1 1  also  propose  that  these  surgeons  shall 
act  as  cc  mmissaries,  with  power  to  receive 
and  distribute  such  contributions  of  money, 
food,  clotning,  and  medicines  as  may  be 
forwarded  for  the  relief  of  prisoners.  I 
further  propose  that  these  surgeons  be  se- 
lected by  their  own  governments,  and  that 
they  shall  have  full  liberty,  and  at  any  and 
all  times,  through  the  agents  of  exchange, 
to  make  reporis,  not  only  of  their  own 
acts,  but  of  any  matters  relating  to  the 
welfare  of  prisoners.  Respectfully,  your 
obedient  servant, 

1  Robebt  Ould,  Agent  of  Exchange.' 

"  To  this  communication  no  reply 
of  any  kind  was  ever  made. 


"  SUFFERING   ON    ACCOUNT   OF    THE   RE- 
FUSAL. 

"  When  it  was  ascertained  that  ex- 
changes could  not  be  made  either  on 
the  basis  of  the  cartel,  or  officer  for 
officer  and  man  for  man,  I  was  in- 
structed by  the  Confederate  autho- 
rities to    offer  to  the  United  States 
Government  their  sick  and  wound- 
ed, without  requiring  any   equiva- 
lents.    Accordingly,  in  the  summer 
of     18ti4,    I    did    offer    to    deliver 
from    ten    to    fifteen    thousand   of 
the  sick  and  wounded  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Savannah  river,  without  re- 
quiring any  equivalents,  assuring  at 
the   same   time  the   agent    of    the 
United  States,  General  Mulford,  that 
if  the  number  for  which   he   might 
send  transportation,  could  not  rea- 
dily be  made  from  sick  and  wound- 
ed, I   would   supply   the  difference 
with  well  mem     Although  this  offor 
was  made   in   the  summer  of  1864, 
transportation  was  not  sent  to  the 
Savannah  river  until  about  the  mid- 
dle or  last  of  November,  and  then  I 
delivered  as  many  prisoners  as  could 
be  transported,  some  thirteen  thou- 
sand in    number,    amongst   whom 
were  more  than  five  thousand  well 
men.         *  *  * 

"refusal  of  medicines. 

"  In  the  summer  of  1864,  in  con- 
sequence of  certain  information 
communicated  to  me  by  the  Sur- 
geon-General of  the  Confedera  e 
States  as  to  the  deficiency  of  medi- 
cines, I  offered  to  make  purchases, 
of  medicines  from  the  United  States 
authorities,  to  be  used  exclusively 
for  the  relief  of  Federal  prisoners, 
I  offered  to  pay  gold,  cotton,  or  to- 
bacco for  them,  and  even  two  or 
three  prices  if   required.     At   the 
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same  time  I  gave  assurances  that 
the  medicines  would  be  used  exclu- 
sively in  the  treatment  of  Federal 
prisoners,  and  moreover  agreed,  on 
behalf  of  the  Confederate  States,  if 
it  was  insisted  on,  that  such  medi- 
cines might  be  brought  into  the 
Confederate  lines  by  the  United 
States  surgeons,  and  dispensed  by 
them.  To  this  offer  I  never  receiv- 
ed any  reply.  Incredible  as  this 
appears,  it  is  strictly  true. 
"federal  officers  know  the  facts. 
"  Gen  John  E.  Mulford  is  person- 
ally cognizant  of  the  truth  of  most, 
if  not  all,  the  facts  which  I  have 
narrated.  He  was  connected  with 
the  cartel  from  its  dite  until  the  close 
of  the  war.  During  a  portion  of 
the  time  he  was  Assistant  Agent  of 
Exchange  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States.  I  always  found  him  to  be 
an  honorable  and  truthful  gentle- 
man. I  appeal  to  him  for  the  truth 
of  what  I  have  written.  There  are 
other  Federal  corroborations  to  por- 
tions of  my  statements.  They  are 
foun'l  in  the  report  of  Major-Gene- 
ral B.  F.  Butler  to  the  '  Committee 
on  the  Cond  ict  of  the  War.'  About 
the  last  of  March,  1684,  I  had  seve- 
ral conferences  with  General  But- 
ler at  Fortress  Monroe  in  relation 
to  the  difficulties  attending  an  ex- 
change of  prisoners,  and  we  reached 
what  we  both  thought  a  tolerably 
satisfactory  basis. 

"  GEN.  GRANT'S  ORDERS — HE  DIRECTS 
THAT  NO  ABLE-BODIED  PRISONERS  BE 
EXCHANGED. 

"  The  day  that  I  left  there,  Gene- 
ral Grant  arrived.  General  Butler 
says  he  communicated  to  him  the 
state  of  the  negotiations,  and  '  most 
emphatic  verbal  directions  were  re- 
ceived from  the  Lieutenant-General 
not  to  take  any  step  by  which  ano- 


ther able-bodied  man  should  be  ex- 
changed until  further  orders  from 
him  ;'  and  that  on  April  30th,  1S65, 
he  received  a  telegram  from  Gene- 
ral Grant,  '  to  receive  all  the  sick 
and  wounded  the  Confederate  au- 
thorities may  send  you,  but  send  no 
more  in  exchange.'  Unless  my  re- 
collection tails  me,  General  Butler 
also,  in  an  address  to  his  constitu- 
ents, substantially  declares  that  he 
was  directed  in  his  management  of 
the  question  of  exchange  with  the 
Confederate  authorities,  to  put  the 
matter  offensively,  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  an  exchange. 

"  The  facts  which  I  have  stated 
are  also  well  known  to  the  officers 
connected  with  the  Confederate  Bu- 
reau of  Exchange.  *         *         * 

"  INVESTIGATION    SMOTHERED. 

"Some  time  ago,  a  committee  was 
appointed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  investigate  the  treat- 
ment of  Union  prisoners  in  sou  hern 
prisons.  After  the  appointment  of 
the  committee,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Shanks, 
of  Indiana,  being  its  chairman,  I 
wrote  to  the  Hon.  Charles  A.  Eld- 
ridge  and  the  Hon.  Mr.  Mungen, 
(the  latter  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee,) some  of  the  facts  herein  de- 
tailed. Both  of  these  gentlemen 
made  an  effort  to  extend  the  autho- 
rity of  the  committee,  so  that  it 
might  inquire  into  the  treatment  of 
prisoners  North  as  well  as  South, 
and  especially  that  it  might  inquire 
into  the  truth  of  the  matters  wa  ch 
I  had  alleged.  All  these  attempts 
were  frustrated  by  the  Radical  ma- 
jority, although  several  of  the  party 
voted  to  extend  the  inquiry.  As  se- 
veral thousand  dollars  of  the  money 
of  the  people  have  been  spent  by 
this  commiHee,  will  not  they  de- 
mand that  the  in ves ligation  shall 
be  thorough  and  impartial?  The 
House  of  Representatives  have  de- 
clined the  inquiry ;  let  the  people 
take  it  up. 

"  Respectfully,  your  obedient  ser- 
vant, "Ro.  Ould." 
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FINANCIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL. 


Sikce  our  last,  V  ere  are  no  improved 
features  in  trade  or  finance.  As  the 
months  roll  on  which  bring  us  nearer  the 
event'ul  date  on  which,  withou  doubt, 
there  wi'l  be  recorded,  by  the  expression 
of  the  wi'l  o  a  very  heavy  majority  of  the 
voters  of  the  country,  a  declaration  for 
new  men  and  new  measures,  we  find  com- 
mercial operations  growing  even  smaller 
and  smaller,  and  a  state  of  things  existing 
in  the  trade  wcrl  1,  which  is  fairly  express- 
ed by  the  word  "stagnation." 

In  the  month  of  January  la<?t,  the  com- 
mercial journ  Is  on  the  other  side  prognos- 
ticated a  gradual  monthly  in  rease  in  the 
business  of  the  country.  A  very  rosy  pic- 
ture was  ueld  up  to  the  i  yes  of  the  wealth- 
creating  classes  ;  trade  was  to  recuperate; 
finan  e  was  to  assume  h  alt  ier  features  ; 
prosperity  was  to  be  apparent  all  over  this 
broad  domain.  We  held  quite  the  oppo- 
site opinion.  "We  had  no  rosy  picture  to 
exhibit.  We  saw  the  South  in  poverty,  and 
the  North,  interlinked  with  her  as  she  ever 
has  beea  and  ever  will  be,  commercially 
prostra  e  through  the  terrible  conditon  of 
that  South.  Realizing  t  e  relations  of  the 
two  sections,  each  to  the  other,  we  prog- 
nosticated a  gradual  contraction  of  com- 
merce and  trade  in  the  North,  from  Janu- 
ary through  the  entire  year,  and  so  it  has 
turned  out.  We  are  now  in  the  last  quar- 
ter,- and  bid  fair  to  close  with  a  general  bu- 
siness at  ieast  thirty- three  per  cent,  less 
than  we  opened  with. 

It  is  not  likely  that  the  commercial  or 
financial  aspect  o?  affairs  will  cnange  for 
the  better  till  the  incoming  Democratic  ad- 
ministration declares  its  future  policy.  As 
soon  ;s  that  is  done,  the  country  will  gra- 
dually recuperate  ;  but  it  will  be  years,  we 
may  say  decades  of  years,  before  the  wisest 
administration  w  iich  human  intelligence 
could  inaugurate  and  maintain,  can  bring 
commercial  and  financial  res  oration  to  this 
Mongrel-cursed  and  mostuntortunate  coun- 
try. The  commercial  and  financial  chaos 
we  are  in,  i  beyond  the  power  of  the  hu- 
man mind  to  pro  erly  conceive,  and  its 
fearful  breadth  and  depth  will  only  be  ful- 
ly made  known  to  us  when  we  seriously  at- 
tempt to  exfricate  ourselves. 

To  obtain  a  complete  restoration  of  the 
commercial  and  financial  condition  we  held 
in  1860,  we  must,  with  other  measures, 
restor  the  labor  system  of  the  South. 
Nothing  short  of  that  will  do  it.  When 
the  country  at  large  r  aliz  js  this,  when  the 
importance  of  the  redevelopment  of  the 
resources  of  the  South  is  fully  appreciated 
by  tii ;  North,  as  it  will  be  after  years  of 
bitter  experience,  there  will  be  but  one 
opinion  as  to  the  remedy.   Negro  labor  wi  1 


again  take  its  place  in  the  great  industrial 
ranks  of  the  South,  an  i  prosperity  agaip 
dawn  upon  the  whole  Union. 

Local  commerce  in  he  past  thirty  days 
has  not  changed  its  feature-;.  It  is  without 
any  improvement.  Wall  street  and  the 
stock  market  show  the  same  stereotyped 
features.  Railway  stocks  are  ull  and 
bearish  as  a  rule  ;  United  States  bonds  also 
dull  and  downward.  Sales  in  Europe  re- 
peated very  inactive,  and  tears  are  con- 
stantly expressed  by  the  bulls  of  a  re  urn 
of  I  vrge  quantities,  spoiling  their  chinces 
for  an  upward  turn  in  the  market,  wh-ch 
week  after  week  th  >y  have  been  expecting. 
Specie  shipments  to  Europe  continue  hea- 
vy, larger  than  at  any  like  period  ia  the 
past  twenty  years.  Europe  desires  not  hing 
of  ours  but  gold.  We  are  in  debt  for  her 
silks  and  satins  to  the  exfent  of  a  balance 
of  one  hundred  millions  per  year,  and  with 
nil  our  heavy  surplus  breadstuffs,  she 
wants  little  or  none  of  it.  It  was  said  she 
needed  nay  and  corn.  We  sent  hay  the 
last  month,  and  it  sold  in  Liverpool  at  a 
loss.  Gold  has  fallen  since  our  last,  and 
ranges  now  about  144 ;  Exchange  rules 
low,  and  sales  are  light.  There  appears  to 
be  very  lew  bills  purchased  by  the  mer- 
ch  nts.  Money  rules  lower,  with  no  alter- 
ation since  our  last.  Rates  are  3*to  4  per 
cent,  on  call,  and  business  paper  on  sixty 
or  ninety  days,  nom  nally  ix  and  seven 
per  cent.  There  is,  however,  little  or  no- 
thing doing  in  this  line,  mercantile  trans- 
actions not  throwing  much  paper  on  the 
street. 

While  a  change  in  the  administration  of 
national  affairs  appears  now  to  be  a  fore- 
gone conclusion,  and  while  this  change 
will  be  aided  by  thousands  of  commercial 
men  who  hav>j  hitherto  held  political  vie  vs 
diametrically  opposed  to  the  candidates 
they  are  now  to  vote  lor,  we  do  not  expect 
to  see  in  many  months  to  come  any  revi- 
val of  business.  These  men  are  desirous 
of  waiting  for  the  new  regime  to  be  fairly 
inaugurated,  and  its  measures  made  kn  >  wn, 
before  they  launch  out  to  an  extended  de- 
gree upon  the  ocean  of  trade,  and  even 
then,  great  caution  will  necessarily  mark 
their  operations,  for,  as  we  have  said  be- 
fore, the  all-important  project  which  is  to 
be  the  very  salvation  of  the  whole  coun- 
t  y  is  the  restoration  of  the  southern  labor 
system.  Till  that  is  done,  the  commerce 
of  the  whole  nation  w  11  be  palsied,  and 
while  this  palsy  is  mmifest,  the  northern 
merchant  will  not  dare  to  risk  his  cash  or 
his  credit  in  schemes  of  magnitude.  The 
southern  labor  system  perfected  only  can 
complete  the  commerci  1  and  financial  res- 
toration of  the  country. 
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Alexander  H.  Stephens,  in  many  re- 
spects, may  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the 
most  notable,  if  not  one  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary men  of  this  country.  An  en- 
thusiastic admirer  of  his  clear  intellect 
and  pure  pui poses,  once  called  him  "a 
walking  soul;''  and  the  expression,  which 
is  of  itself  vague  and  extravagant,  seems 
to  be  apt  only  when  the  man  is  seen.  His 
body  is  apparently  so  frail  an  1  ethereal, 
the  mental  force  preponderates  so  greatly 
over  the  physical,  that  the  epithet  com- 
mends itself  at  once  to  the  judgment  of 
the  observer.  Anything  irom  his  pen 
arouses  the  public  attention,  and  those 
who  differ  with  him  most  accord  him  the 
homage  of  their  respect. 

Our  business  is  with  the  latest  work  of 
the  man,  rather  than  with  the  personal 
characteristics  of  the  author,  but  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  separate  the  two.  The  impress  of 
Mr.  Stephens's  peculiarity  oi  mental  and 
physical  make  is  on  the  volume.*  The 
mode  of  handling  the  subject  is  character- 
istic, though  the  machinery  of  the  work, 
which  is  in  the  iorm  of  colloquies  of  which 
the  author  naturally  takes  the  lion's  share, 
is  by  no  means  new.  And  the  a%thor 
seems  to  have  followed  thoroughly  the  ad- 
vice given  by  the  giant  in  Rabelais-  -he  be- 
gins at  the  beginning.  He  leaves  no  part 
of  his  work  unfinished,  and  makes  no  step 
forward  while  a  single  difficulty  remains  in 
his  path.  The  work  will  be  of  th  •  kind 
that  may  well  be  called  "thorough,"  if  the 
second  volume,  not  yet  issued,  be  as  com- 
plete as  the  first.  This,  however,  refers  to 
the  manuer  in  which  the  work  is  done — 
the  skill  evinced  in  the  conduct  of  the  ar- 


*  A  Constitutional  View  of  the  War  between  the 
States  ;  Its  Causes,  Character,  Conduct  and  Kesults. 
Presented  in  a  Series  of  Colloquies  at  Liberty  Hall. 
By  Alexander  H.  Stephens.  In  Two  Volumes.  Vo- 
lume 1.  Philadelphia:  Natvanal  Publishing  Com- 
pany.   Royal  8vo.,  pp.  654. 


gument,  the  manner  in  which  each  perti- 
nent fact  is  brought  to  support  the  main 
statements,  and  the  calm,  clear  and  forci- 
ble way  in  which  the  case  is  put  to  the 
reader.  Whether  Mr.  Stephens  has  or  has 
not  completely  demonstrated  his  positions, 
it  is  not  our  purpose  to  inquire.  That  is 
in  the  province  of  another  part  of  our  ma- 
gazine, with  which  this  department  has  no 
necessary  connection.  Whether  Mr.  Ste- 
phens has  or  has  not  convinced  us  is  not  a 
question  whose  solution  would  interest  our 
readers.  They  merely  desire  to  know  our 
opinion  of  the  manner  in  which  the  work 
is  done,  and  when  we  say  that  that  we 
think  it  in  all  respects  a  noteworthy  pro- 
duction, and  one  upon  which  any  author 
might  safely  rest  his  reputation,  we  shall 
have  done  our  duty  in  a  few  words.  As  a 
specimen  of  the  mode  in  which  Mr.  Ste. 
phens  handles  his  subject — not  the  most 
favorable,  but  one  which  suits  our  limited 
space,  we  extract  the  following  reply  to 
one  of  the  colloquists,  who  asks  whether 
certain  members  did  not  quit  the  Conven- 
tion, or  oppose  the  Constitution  because  it 
made  a  consolidated  government : 

Mr.  Stephens— There  was,  as  you  say 
strong  opposition  to  the  Constitution  upon 
the  grounds  you  state.  Mr.  Lansing,  and 
Mr.  Yates  from  New  York,  did  quit  the 
Convention  because  of  their  dissatisfac- 
tion with  its  proceedings.  So  did  Luther 
Martin.  Mr.  Mason,  of  Virginia,  and  Go- 
vernor Randolph,  of  Virginia,  both  reiused 
to  vote  for  it,  and  both  refused  to  sign  it, 
as  also  did  Mr.  Gerry,  from  Mas  -saohusetts. 
But  they  all  acted  from  diff.rent  motives; 
and  assigned  different  reasons  lor  their 
conduct. 

Lansing  and  Yates  quit  the  Convention 
because  they  v  ere  for  an  equality  of  votes 
on  the  part  of  the  States  in  both  Houses 
of  Congress.  Yates  had  agreed  to  the  ad- 
justment proposed  by  the  first  grand  Com- 
mittee ot  Conference,  as  we  have  seen. 
That  report  met  with  so  little  f-vor,  was 
so  violently   denounced  by   Mr.    Madison 
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and  others,  that  he  immediately  le  t,  sup- 
posing it  wou  d  not  be  adopted.  His  col- 
league left  with  him. 

Other  equally  strong  State  Sovereignty 
and  State  Eights  men  remained  ;  and,  by 
the  final  action  of  the  Convent  on,  an 
equality  of  votes  in  the  Senate  was  se- 
cured to  the  States,  as  we  have  seen.  They 
were  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  Federal 
sys.em  was  still  retained  by  this  adjust- 
ment. 

Luther  Martin  was  unyielding  upon  the 
po.nt  of  equality  of  suffrage  on  the  part  of 
the  States  in  both  Houses  of  Congress.  I  - 
deed  he  was  unalterably  opposed  to  many 
of  the  new  and  additional  powers  dele- 
gated by  the  Constitution  He  was  op- 
posed to  the  Executive  and  Judiciary  De- 
partments, as  constituted,  and  to  the  pro- 
hibitions on  the  Sti.tes  against  emitting 
Bills  of  Credit,  or  passing  laws  impairing 
the  obligations  of  contracts.  He  thought 
the  Government,  notwithstanding  the  opin- 
ion of  its  friends  to  the  contrary,  would 
end  n  despotism,  and  so  warned  his  coun- 
trymen, in  e  oquence  of  the  highest  order. 

Mr.  Mason  and  Mr.  Gerry  opposed  seve- 
ral features  in  the  new  plan,  and  thought 
it  departed  too  far  from  a  strictly  Federal 
alliance. 

Governor  Eandolph,  on  the  other  hand, 
opposed  the  new  plan  and  refused  to  sign 
it,  because,  in  his  judgment,  it  did  not  de- 
part troni  the  Federal  system. 

•  Mr.  Curtis  says,  that  Governor  Eandolph 
thought  the  Constitution  was  ' '  a  system 
containing  far  greater  restraints  upon  the 
powers  of  the  States  than  he  believed  ex- 
pedient or  safe,"  etc.  Th  s  is  certainly  a 
mistake.  Just  the  contrary  is  the  fact. 
Governor  Eandolph,  in  assigning  his  rea- 
sons for  not  voting  for  the  Constitution 
and  withholding  his  sg  nature  from  it,  in 
a  letter  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Ee- 
present  itives  of  Virginia,  says,  amongst 
other  things  : 

"It  follows,  too,  that  the  General  Gov- 
ernment ought  to  be  the  supreme  arbiter 
for  adjusting  every  contention  among  the 
States.  In  all  their  connections,  there- 
fore, with  each  oth  r,  and  particularly  in 
c  mmerce,  which  will  probably  create  the 
greatest  discord,  it  ought  to  hold  th; 
reins." 

Governor  Eandolph  was  opposed  to 
many  features  of  the  Constitution,  such  as 
the  Executive  Department.  The  whole 
was  summed  up  in  this. 

"But,  now,  sir,  permit  me  to  declare, 
that  in  my  humble  judgm  nt,  the  poweis 
by  which  alone  the  blessings  of  a  General 
Government  can  be  accomplished,  cannot 
be  interwoven  in  the  Confederation,  with- 
out a  change  in  its  very  essence,  or  in  other 


words,    that    the   Confederation  must   be 
thrown  aside." 

This  shows,  that  Governor  Eandolph  did 
net  consider  that  there  was  a  gene  al  merg- 
er of  the  Sovereignty  of  all  the  States  .n 
the  Union,  which  the  Convention  had  con- 
solidated, as  we  have  seen.  It  clearly 
shows  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  Federative 
system  was  still  retained  in  the  new  Con- 
stitution as  it  existed  under  the  old,  etc., 
etc. 


Mrs.  Sarah  A.  Wright,  who  is  set  down 
on  the  title  page  as  the  author  of  several 
works  of  fiction,  gives  us  a  new  novel 
under  the  name  of  "The  Gem  of  the 
Lake.*  It  is  the  old  story  of  one  who 
" loved  not  wisely  but  too  well,"  a  young 
lady  who  is  enticed  without  much  trouble 
irom  the  straight  path  by  a  good-looking 
clergyman.  Ultimately,  everything  is 
brought  right — the  victim  has  her  reputa- 
tion patched  up  by  marriage  with  a  gentle- 
man who  kindly  makes  his  appearance  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  book  for  ;hat  express 
purpose — the  naughty  clergyman,  from 
the  height  of  affluence,  is  reduced  to  beg- 
gary by  a  fire  which  destroys  "deeds, 
important  papers,  all,  everything  was  con- 
sumed." The  unhappy  Egbert  must  have 
let  his  policy  of  insurance  expire,  neglect- 
ed to  put  his  deeds  on  record,  and  con- 
verted his  personal  property  into  diamonds, 
bank  notes  and  such  like  perishable  goods, 
Of  course  he  dies — any  man  ought  to  die, 
who  does  such  naughty  things,  and  is  so 
neglectful  of  his  private  affairs.  The  only 
bit  of  happiness  for  our  clergyman  is  in 
the  elopement  of  his  wife,  who  is  kind 
enough  to  run  away  with  another  man, 
and  to  nrrry  him  before  the  death  of  her 
first  husband— a  very  nice  bit  ot  big- 
amy. There  is  at  least  one  merit  in  the 
sto  y — it  is  quite  short.  Were  it  half  the 
length  it  is,  it  would  be  twice  as  merito- 
rious. 


A  thoroughly  good  work  upon  naviga- 
tion, in  a  small  compass,  would  seem  to 
be  one  of  the  difficulties  of  authorship, 
but  Mr.  Comer,  in  compiling  a  text-book 
for  the  use  of  students  under  his  charge, 
has  apparently  succeeded  in  overcoming 


*  The  Gem  of  the  Lake.  A  Novel.  By  Mrs.  Sarah 
A.  Wright.  New- York  :  American  News  Company, 
Imp.  8vo.,  pp-  60. 
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the  obstacles  in  his  way.*  It  is  in  effect 
an  abridgment  of  his  large  work,  so  well 
and  favorably  known — but  omits  the  Lu- 
nar Observations,  which  are  rarely  used 
even  on  long,  and  are  impracticable  on 
short  voyages.  To  the  great  mass  of  sea- 
men, it  will  be  found  a  practical  and, 
therefore,  useful  work. 


Beyond  nil  doubt,  Mr.  Wilkie  Colitis 
understands  the  art  of  enchaining  the  at- 
tention and  arousing  the  curiosity  of  the 
reader  more  perfectly  than  any  living 
nove  ist.  His  plots  are  thoroughly  well- 
cons  ructed,  his  characters  life-iike,  and 
his  incidents  in  keeping  with  the  nature 
of  the  plot  and  the  person  >ges  he  intro- 
duces. His  last  production — "The Moon- 
stone"f — has  less  merit  than  any  former 
work  of  his,  simply  because  it  has  less  in- 
terest. The  machinery  is  too  evident 
throughout — the  result  is  anticipated  by 
the  reader — the  characters,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Miss  Ciack,  are  not  interesting, 
or  even  amusing — and  that  very  ridiculous 
spins  er  is  by  no  means  new.  In  short, 
though  "The  Moonstone"  woull  have  at- 
tracted marked  attention  as  the  produc- 
tion of  a  novice,  it  is  a  decided  failure 
when  compared  with  "The  Woman  in 
White."  Still,  it  is  much  better  than  nine- 
tenths  of  the  fiction  of  the  day,  and  con- 
tains a  number  of  scenes  that  are  worked 
up  with  powerful  art,  and  will  well  repay 
perusal.  

A  good  campaign  life  of  Horatio  Sey- 
mour, planned  with  care  and  written  with 
good  taste,  would  be  certain  of  a  fair  sale, 
though  useless  as  a  campaign  document, 
for  the  present  po'itical  contest  will  be 
fought  and  decided  without  reference  to 
the  personal  merits  of  the  candidates.  It 
will  be  lost  and  won  upon  the  issues  of 
which  Seymour  and  Grant  are  the  meie 
r  presentatives.  Laudation  of  either  can- 
did .te  will  not  serve  him,  nor  abuse  injure. 
The  present  fight  is  a  contest  between  the 
friends  of  consolidat  on  and  the  supporters 
of  a  federate  government.  Were  Horatio 
Seymour,  eminenfstatesmanashe  is,  twice 
as  eminent;  and  Grant,  little  as  he  knows 


*  Comer's  Navigation  Simplified.  A  Manual  of  In- 
struction in  Navigation  as  practiced  at  Sea,  adapted 
to  ttie  Wants  of  Jfctie  Sailor,  containing  all  the  Ta- 
bles, i-tc.  New  lork:  Harper  &  Brothers.  Imp. 
syo.,  pp.  112,51. 

t  The  Moonstone.  A  Novel.  By  Wilkie  Collins. 
with  Many  Illustrations.  New  York :  Harper  &  Bro- 
thers.   Imp.  bvo.,  pp  223. 


of  the  practioal  working  of  government, 
twice  as  ignorant — the  double  merit  of  the 
one,  or  the  double  demerit  ol  the  other, 
would  not  change  the  prospect  of  its  pos- 
sessor. The  people,  with  mental  optics 
sharpened  by  the  prevailing  financial  trou- 
ble, and  civil  discord,  see  into  the  defects 
of  the  policy  adopted  by  the  party  in 
power,  and  are  determined  to  change  it 
for  one  more  suited  to  the  character  of  our 
people  and  the  nature  of  the  Federal 
Uni  n.  If  any  of  the  signs  by  which  the 
old  political  mariner  sees  the  coming  tem- 
pest can  be  trusted,  the  Mongrels  are  doomed 
in  spite  of  every  device  they  can  invent,  to 
a  most  overwhelming  defeat.  Bui  with  al- 
nv  st  any  candidate  whose  Democracy 
could  not  be  questioned,  the  result  would 
have  been  the  same.  The  general  belief 
that  Grant,  at  heart,  is  not  a  believer  in 
the  extreme  doctrines  of  his  party,  may 
account  for  the  apathy  of  his  friends,  but 
it  cannot  explain  the  tide  of  enthusiasm 
which  is  bearing  on  the  Democracy  to  tri- 
um;  h.  The  solution  is  to  be  found  in  the 
awakened  intelligence  of  the  public.  The 
masses  often  reason  well  from  eff  cts  back 
to  causes.  They  know  well  enough  when 
there  is  distress  among  the  laboring  classes, 
discord  in  the  national  councils,  bank- 
ruptcy in  the  mart,  and  a  general  ieeling 
of  insecurity  and  distrust,  the  blame  must 
be  laid  either  on  the  form  of  government, 
or  on  the  mode  in  which  it  is  administered. 
That  it  does  not  lie  against  the  olden  form 
is  evident,  since,  under  the  form  as  it  was, 
we  prospered  much  and  long.  It  is  to  be 
placed  either  upon  the  innovations  intro- 
duced into  the  form,  or  the  mode  of  ad- 
ministration, and  for  bolh  of  these  the 
party  in  power  are  responsible.  Cam- 
paign lives  ol  candidates  do  not  serve  any 
purpose  but  that  of  curiosity — they  do  not 
infi  ence  results  in  the  slightest  degree. 
Useless  as  a  political  biography  may  be, 
one  is  concerned  to  have  it  written  in  good 
style.  Thus  far  the  books  of  the  sort  pro- 
duced in  the  interest  of  the  rival  parties 
have  been  of  a  trivial  character,  anl 
scarcely  worthy  of  serious  note.  That 
by    Mr.     Croly,*   issued    by   a   respecta- 


*  Seymour  and  Blair  Their  Lives  and  Services 
With  an  Appendix  containing  a  History  of  Recon. 
struction.  By  David  G.  Croly  of  "Tlie  New  York 
World."  New  York  Richardson  &  Co  [Punctuation 
as  on  title  page]    18mo.,  pp.  275. 
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ble  publishing  house,  is  the  result 
of  an  attempt  to  produce  something 
better.  It  is  put  forth  with  an  air  of 
pretence  and  an  affectation  of  dignity. 
It  certainly  is  rather  better  than  such 
performances  are,  but  is  not  likely  to  rival 
any  of  the  efforts  of  Plutarch  in  public  es- 
timation. Where  the  author  confines  him- 
self to  his  subject  strictly,  his  perormance 
is  creditable.  The  matter  being  mainly 
quotations  from  able  speeches  an1  well- 
written  documents,  which  are  arranged  ju- 
diciously, has  interest  and  tends  to  recon- 
cile the  reader  to  the  stilted  style  of  com- 
ment ;  but  when  the  writer  uses  phrases  by 
way  of  parenthesis,  he  falls  into  absurd 
blunders.  Thus  he  calls  New  Jersey  "  al- 
ways a  reliable  Democratic  State."  If  by 
reliable  he  mean  trustworthy,  he  displays 
a  marked  ignorance  of  political  history. 
New  Jersey,  for  a  series  of  years,  has  alter- 
nated her  trust  in  the  rival  political  par- 
ties, with  a  preponderance  to  the  anti-De- 
mocratic party.  The  Democrats  have  not 
had  more  than  one  out  of  three  of  the  Go- 
vernors of  that  Sate  for  a  long  while,  and 
though  the  next  Governor  will  undoubted- 
ly be  a  Democrat,  the  present  incumbent 
of  the  executive  chair,  and  both  of  the 
United  States  Senators  are  Mongrels. 

But  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  writer 
his  lack  of  tact  in  smoothing  over  points 
of  discord,  break  out  with  considerable 
force  in  the  close  of  the  work,  where  the 
history  of  Mr.  Blair,  the  candidate  lor  the 
Vice-Presidency,  is  treated  on.  Here  he 
enters  into  a  labored  attack  upon  what  has 
been  falsely  called  the  system  of  slavery  at 
the  South,  which  is  both  injudicious  and 
absurd.  And  here  he  displays  as  much 
ignorance  of  military  movements  and  their 
consequences  as  he  had  previously  shown 
O-  political  history.  No  military  man,  nor 
any  civilian  versed  in  military  history,  will 
fail  to  smile  when  he  hears  that  Sherman's 
army  "had  little  to  do  but  to  smash  their 
way  to  the  sea,"  as  a  consequence  "  of  Joe 
Johnston's  discreet  but  not  damaging  Fa- 
bian policy."  No  one  will  be  more  apt  to 
smile  at  this  than  Sherman  himself,  who 
is  well  aware  that  it  was  the  substitution 


of  the  rash  policy  of  Hood  for  the  cautious 
and  embarrassing  movements  of  Johnston, 
that  enabled  the  Federal  army  to  escape  to 
the  coast,  and  converted  the  threatened 
destruction  of  the  Federal  forces  to  a  march 
of  plunder  and  triumph.  The  only  merit 
of  the  book  lies  in  the  portraits  of  the  can- 
didates, which  are  clever  reproductions  of 
good  photographs.  Fortunately  for  the 
country,  the  result  oi  the  canvass  is  not 
dependent  upon  the  manner  in  which  the 
candidates  ar  3  brought  before  the  public. 
If  it  were,  the  slovenly  way  in  which  Mr. 
Croly  has  executed  his  self-imposed  task 
might  have  seriously  imperilled  the  elec- 
tion of  the  men  he  affects  to  euiogise.  Tne 
book  itself  will  command  a  sale  solely 
through  the  curiosity  or  the  multitude,  and 
having  attained  its  probable  object  in  that 
way,  will  follow  the  course  of  all  campaign 
biographies,  and  sink  into  its  proper  ob- 
scurity. 


In  the  introduction  to  the  reprint  of  Cur- 
rie's  edition  of  the  poems  of  Robert.  Burns,  * 
the  publishers  ay  th  it  in  the  present  day 
it  would  be  a  superfluous  task  to  eulogize 
the  poetry  of  the  Scottish  Bard.  The  rank 
of  the  poet  is  wel  -settled,  and  the  popu- 
larity of  his  work  beyond  question.  It  is 
something  to  know,  however,  where  we 
can  find  an  edition  which,  while  it  is  neat 
and  compact,  shall  be  well  printed  upon 
sufficiently  good  paper,  and  substantially 
bound.  That  may  be  found  in  the  issu3 
before  us.  It  is  got  up  in  good  taste  in  all 
its  parts,  and  as  a  whole,  and  is  likely  to 
be  the  most  acceptable  edition  yet  issued. 


The  Appleton  edition  of  the  Wwerley 
Novels — a  marvel  of  cheapness  and  ele- 
gance— goes  steadily  on  to  completion. 
The  last  issue  is  "The  Pirate,''  by  no 
means  the  best  of  Sir  Walter'.s  productions, 
but  necessary  to  those  who  would  have  a 
complete  set  of  the  most  masterly  fictions 
of  modern  days. 

t  Th"  Complete  Poetical  Works  of  Robert  Burns, 
witn  Explanatory  and  Classicaf  Notes,  and  a  Life  of 
the  Author.  By  James  Currie,  MD,  New  York :  D. 
Appleton  &  (Jo.    16mo.,  pp.  612. 
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"Nations,"  says  a  great  writer  of  the 
last  century,  "have  but  two  sorts  of  usurp- 
ation to  f  ar,  one  from  their  neighbors,  and 
another  from  their  own  magistrates."  And 
he  might  have  added  that,  of  the  two,  the 
usurpations,  or  tyrannies  of  their  own  ma- 
gistrates are  the  most  to  be  dreaded,  be- 
cause the  most  fatal.  Twenty  nations  have 
lost  their  liberty  from  their  own  rogues, 
where  one  has  been  destroyed  by  foreign 
invaders.  Italy  and  Asia  have  been  made 
deserts,  and  their  inhabitants  starving  and 
contemptiole  cowards,  not  by  the  inunda- 
tion of  foreign  tyrants,  but  by  the  conti- 
nued depredations  cf  their  own  rulers,  who 
behaved  as  though  they  had  been  scythes 
in  the  hand  of  the  devil,  to  mow  down  the 
liberty  and  happiness  of  man.  And  yet, 
in  all  this  terrible  history  of  hell  we  chal- 
lenge any  one  to  produce  an  instance  of 
such  abominable  tyranny  as  Congress  now 
exercises  over  one  half  of  the  States  of  this 
m  scalled  "republic."  Will  Mr.  Greeley, 
Mr.  Raymond,  Mr  Sumner,  or  any  one 
else,  point  us  to  such  another  example  of 
godless,  devilish  despotism  as  this  ?  The 
columns  of  this  magazine  are  open  to  them 
for  this  purpose.  Let  the  ghost  of  old 
Thad.  Stevens  come  back,  and  tell  us  if  he 
has  found  anything  half  as  bad  in  Satan's 
kingdom  below. 

— The  following,  which  we  take  from  a 
N  ew  York  letter  to  the  Kentucky  Observer, 
is  the  only  correct  account  we  have  seen  of 
the  melancholy  death  of  Charles  Halpine: 

• '  Haipine  has  been  tor  years  addicted  to 
sprees,  and  since  the  Democratic  Conven- 
tion has  been  drinking  a  great  deal.  He 
came  to  the  hotel  on  Saturday  night,  under 
the  influence  of  liquor,  ordered  a  room 
and  went  to  bed.  He  drank  during  the 
night,  and  in  tue  morning  appeared  at  the 
breakfast  table  too  intoxicated  to  eat.  He 
was  taken  up  stairs  during  the  day,  and 
continued  drunk,  and  became  almost  deli- 
rious.  He  called  last  night  for  chloroform, 
saying  he  had  always  used  it  to  steady  his 
nerves.     No  suspicion  was  felfr  of  his  in- 


tention, and  it  was  given  him.     He  took  a 
very  large  quantity,  which  proved  f  itaL" 

Mr.  Halpine  was  the  author  of  the  infa- 
mous lines  published  in  the  Tribune,  be- 
ginning with  "Tear  down  thai  flaunting 
lie. "  He  was  a  man  of  consider,  ble  talent 
as  a  writer  of  comic  verses.  The  sad  les- 
son of  his  life,  and  his  terrible  end,  can, 
unfortunately,  be  remembered  only  as  an 
example  of  genius  utterly  astray  from  all 
the  paths  of  sobriety  and  rectitude.  He 
had  rf  ally  no  political  opinions,  but  shared 
the  common  prejudices  of  an  Irish  orange- 
man,  as  his  "flaunting  lie"  verses  indicat- 
ed. He  was  the  son  of  an  Irish  Protestant 
minister. 

— An  organ  of  Grant  and  negroes  says  : 
"Let  every  Eepublican  provide  himself 
with  a  Grant  song-book,  for  music  is  the 
great  ally  of  our  party  in  this  campaign." 
Yes,  anything  but  reason  and  argument 
must  be  your  al-?ie.  But,  as  music  is  said 
to  cure  the  bite  of  a  tarantula,  perhaps  you 
may  sing  some  of  your  own  deviltry  out  of 
you,  which  will  certainly  go  far  to  com- 
pensate the  community  for  the  jargon  of 
your  vile  songs.     Sing,  brethren. 

— A  Boston  paper  praises  Butler,  (beasts 
have  been  worshipped  before  by  s  vages 
and  baibarians,)  and  says:  "the  Copper- 
heads make  fun  of  his  eyes,   because   they 
are  too  sharp  for  them."   Is  sharp  the  word 
to  apply  to  a  screw-auger?    But  we  do 
not  doubt  the  keenness  of  Butler's  senses. 
If  he  could  follow  scents  like  a   dog,  and 
smell  spoons,  as  cats  do  fresh  meat,  or  see 
in  the  dark,  like  the  grave-ransacking  hy- 
ena, he  could  not  possibly  be  a  more  adroit 
thief  than  he  is  a  ready. 

— The  Mongrel  organs  deny  that  the  pub- 
lic deot  has  been  increased  sinca  tie  clo  e 
of  the  war.  But  the  following  is  the  offi- 
cial statement  of  Secretary  McCulloc^  on 
the  31st  of  July,  1868,  as  compared  with 
his  official  statement,  March  31st,  1863  : 
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July  31,  1868 $2,523,534,480  67 

March  31,  1865 2,366,765,077  31 

Which  is  an  increase  in  three  years,  of  so- 
called  peace,  of  one  hundred  and  fijiy  mil- 
lions, ($150,000,000.)  This  is  an  increase 
of  Grant's  peace  establishment  of  $50,000,- 
000  a  year,  or  of  $200,000,000  for  the  term 
of  four  years.  But  Grant  says  the  army 
must  be  increased  ;  and  the  programme  of 
the  Mongrel  party  would,  at  least,  increase 
the  present  rate  of  expenses  a  hundred  mil- 
lions a  year.  If  the  people  are  bedlamite 
fools,  they  will  elect  Grant. 

— The  Hartford  Times  of  August  18, 
1868,  published  the  following : 

"  General  B.  F.  Butler  applied  this  fore- 
noon for  accommodations  at  the  American 
Hotel  in  this  city,  when  several  gentlemen 
who  were  stopping  there  as  guests  of  the 
house,  with  their  tamilies,  stepped  forward 
and  notified  the  proprietor  that  if  he  re- 
ceived him  as  a  guest  of  that  house,  they 
would  leave  immediately,  and  he  could  not 
come  in." 

Alas  for  this  branded  scoundrel  !  the 
"apple-blossoms"  of  respect  will  never 
more  bloom  for  him. 

— Thad.  Stevens  left  in  his  will  the  an- 
nuity of  $500  a  year  for  Lydia  Smith,  the 
old  negress  who  had  been  his  concubine 
for  more  than  twenty  years.  He  also  for- 
bid his  b  rial  in  the  public  burial-ground 
of  Lancaster,  because  the  negroes  an  not 
allowed  interment  there,  and  so  he  was  n- 
terred  in  a  negro  burial-ground,  where  Mrs. 
Smith  may,  when  she  "shuffles  off  this 
mortal  coil,"  be  laid  in  everlasting  repose 
by  his  side.     Peace  to  their  ash:  s. 

— The  ed  tor  of  the  Hartford  Post,  who 
is  a  Beverend  booby  of  the  stupidest  type, 
accuses  Greeley  and  Forney  of  steal ng  his 
jokes.  A  great  many  bad  thin  s  have  been 
said  of  these  gentlemen,  but  never  before 
have  they  been  accused  of  such  an  abomi- 
nation as  stealing  such  jokes. 

— The  Jackson,  Ohio,  Standard,  calls 
The  Old  Guakd  a  "notorious  rebel  maga- 
zine." We  do  not  dislike  the  title.  Wash- 
ington, Jefferson,  Hancock,  Adams,  and 
Lee,  were  "notorious  rebe's,"  while  Bene- 
dict Arnold  was  a  good  specimen  of  "loy- 
alty." The  greatest  and  best  men  who 
have  ever  lived  were  "rebels,"  while  the 
me  tnest  sneaks  and  most  contemptible 
cowards  were    "loyal."    Will  the  Jackson 


Standard  do  us  the  favor  to  copy  our  hearty 
acceptance  of  the  title  it  gives  us  ?  We 
have,  before,  declared  our  willingness  to 
shake  hands  with  any  man  who  calls  us  a 
"rebel,'' but  we  will  not  promise  not  to 
knock  any  rascal  down  who  dares  to  call 
us  ** loyal." 

— An  eminent  En  lish  writer,  in  1720, 
began  an  epistle  as  follows  :  "  This  great 
nation,  undone  by  despicable  stock-jobbers 
and  their  abettors,  has  hitherto  quietly 
groaned  under  the  mercil*  ss  hands  of  its 
pillagers. "  Now,  with  what  intense  pro- 
priety this  very  language  may  be  applied 
to  tae  United  States  under  ihe  abominable 
rule  of  the  Mongrel  party?  But  the  "stock- 
jobbers and  their  abettors"  are  about  to  be 
put  into  the  "stocks"  themselves,  where 
they  will  suffer  purgatorial  pains  during 
the  rest  of  their  days. 

— We  have  received  from  Hamburg  a 
pamphlet  of  114  pages  on  the  unity  of  the 
human  race,  entitled,  De  Communi  et  Sim- 
plici  Hamani  Generis  Origine.  The  work 
was  published  in  1864,  and  is  an  attempt 
to  re-establish  the  exploded  theory  of  the 
common  origin  of  human  species.  It  is 
written  in  Latin,  which  saves  the  public 
of  Europe  and  America  from  reading  its 
rehash  of  all  the  stupidity  and  nonsense 
which  a  busy  scholar  can  scrape  together 
in  defense  of  a  theory  which  is  at  war  alike 
with  all  demonstrations  oi  science  and  the 
ev  lutions  of  history.  It  contains  nothing 
new. 

— Forney  abuses  Mr.  Johnson  as  "the 
disgraced  President  who  was  tried  fcr  high 
crimes  and  misd  meanors."  Well,  the 
great  and  good  Cato  was  iorty  times  tri  d, 
but  the  world  thinks  no  worse  of  Cato  for 
that.  Cato  was  tried,  not  because  he  was  a 
ciiminal,  but  because  his  accusers  were 
criminals  and  scoundrels.  The  same  with 
Johnson. 

— Sumner,  in  trying  to  flatter  soldiers, 
says  :  "  Soldier  means  one  who  devotes  his 
life  to  his  country."  This  may  do  for  bun- 
comb,  but  it  is  badphitology.  It  may  an- 
swer for  a  man  Ike  Sumner,  who  has  only 
a  backload  of  the  scraps  of  learning,  but 
it  falls  far  short  of  the  intelligence  of  scho- 
lars. The  literal  meaning  of  soldier  is,  one 
who  fights  for  pay — from  soldmius,  or,  still 
nearer  its  root,  soldum,  i.  e. ,  pay.  The  word 
literally  implies  a  sordid  Swiss,  who  is  hired 
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by  on3  tyrant  or  another  to  butcher  m  m- 
kin  1.  This  is  the  "meaning"  of  the  word, 
Mr.  Sumner. 

—An  English  statesman  of  the  last  cen- 
tury said :  "A  corrupt  parliament  is  gov- 
ernment armed  against  the  people."  How 
tru^  do  the  people  of  the  United  States 
find  this  to  be  of  a  corrupt  Congress  ? 

— The  Philadelphia  Press  says  :  "  That  in 
no  country  under  the  heavens  was  a  man 
ever  a  lowed  to  assault  the  government  as 
Burr,  of  The  Old  Guard,  as  aults  Con- 
gress." 0,  sir,  you  are  as  great  a  fool  in 
history  as  in  everything  else.  We  could 
quoto  a  thousand  such  examples  as  the  fol- 
lowing from  the  speech  of  Mr.  Seymour, 
in  the  Parliament  of  James  II.  :  "  Many 
doubt  whether  this  Parliament  is  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  nation.  Little  equity  is 
to  be  expecled  by  petitions,  against  undue 
elections,  when  so  many  in  this  house  are 
themselves  too  guilty  to  judge  justly  and 
impartially.  If  the  nation  sees  that  no 
justice  is  to  be  expected  from  you,  other 
methods  may  be  found,  by  which  you  may 
come  to  suffer  that  justice  which  you  will 
not  do."  Now,  here  was  a  threat  thrown 
into  the  face  and  eyes  of  Parliament,  that 
if  they  did  not  do  the  people  justice,  the 
people  would  break  their  heads,  and  that 
body  did  not  dare  to  censure  the  brave 
words  of  Seymour. 

— Beecher  says:  "It  is  to  be  feared  that 
the  southern  people  are  not  yet  over  their 
madness."  If  they  ar  not  dogs  they  never 
will  be,  under  the  rule  of  the  Mongrel 
party.  There  is  an  old  Latin  maxim  that, 
"  Oppresson  will  make  a  wise  man  mad." 
We  trust  in  God  that  it  will  make  the 
southern  people  so  mad  that  they  will 
b.eak  the  head  of  every  "carpet-bagger" 
who  does  not  leave  for  his  own  regions. 

— We  are  over  and  over  again  weary  of 
the  insufferable  bosh  we  hear,  that  the 
people  are  incapable  of  self-government, 
and  that  the  republican  system  of  govern- 
ment is  a  failure.  By  the  same  rule  every 
system  of  government  is  a  failure,  and 
<  very>hing  else  is  a  failure.  Because  a  set 
of  scoundrels  and  thieves  have  got  into 
Congress,  we  are  to  give  up  the  govern- 
ment as  lost.  This  is  ridiculous.  Is  a 
church  less  sacred  because  curs  frequently 
lift  up  their  leg  against  it,  and  affront  the 
wall  ?    It  is  the  nature  of  dogs,  just  as  it 


is  the  nature  of  knaves  and  tyrants  to  do 
what  Congress  is  doing.  But  the  sacred 
principle  of  free  government  is  not  less 
divine,  nor  less  durable.  Equally  silly  is 
the  stuff  we  so  often  hear,  that  it  "is  im- 
possible to  restore  the  Constitution  as  it 
was."  No,  it  is  not  impossible,  even  if 
ils  restoration  implied  the  hanging  of 
every  Mongrel  traitor  in  the  United  States. 

—  A  lady  writes  to  ask  our  opiuion  of 
the  "Sorosis,"  and  of  "female  clubs  in 
general."  Our  opinion  is,  that  eating  and 
drinking  clubs  among  men  are  pernicious, 
and  that  among  women  they  are  quite  in- 
famous. We  are  unable  to  imagine  a  good 
mother,  or  an  affectionate  and  right- 
minded  wife  figuring  at  hotels  and  restau- 
rants in  eating  and  drinking  clubs,  espe- 
cially without  the  presence  of  her  hus- 
band. It  is  safe  to  infer  that  wives  who 
do  such  things  are  not  quite  content  with 
their  homes,  anl  that  they  are  on  the 
broad  way  for  a  preference  for  other  men 
than  their  own  husbands.  And  what  pru- 
dent respectable  gentleman  would  marry 
a  club-going  wcma  n  ?  The  fool  who  should 
do  so  ought  at  once  to  learn  to  address  his 
spouse  with  a  plural  pronoun,  and  say  our 
wife,  instead  of  my  wife.  The  marrying 
of  a  club-woman  ou^ht  to  be  a  sufficient 
cause  for  the  banishment  of  a  man  from 
the  best  circles  of  social  life.  What  man 
would  allow  a  young  daughter  to  associ- 
ate with  such  promiscuous  sort  of  women? 
The  man  who  should  permit  himself 
to  do  so  deserves  to  have  one  of  those 
highly  ornamental  heads  which  resembles 
the  front  of  a  moose  much  more  than  a 
man. 

— During  an  extended  editorial  experi- 
ence, we  have  never  ueen  called  upon  to 
periorm  a  more  painful  duty  than  this  one 
of  recording  the  dea'h  of  Ex-Governor 
Thomas  H.  Seymour,  who  departed  this 
life  at  Hartford,  of  typho.d  fever,  Friday, 
Sept.  3,  1868,  in  the  sixty-first  year  of  his 
age.  Dear  to  us  as  he  was,  as  a  most  in- 
timate friend,  he  was  still  dearer  as  the 
bravest  and  noblest  of  all  the  friends  ot 
the  Constitution,  who  stood  firm  in  the 
midst  oi  all  that  fearful  lapse  ol  public 
vir.ue,  which  followed  the  election  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  to  the  Presidency.  It  can  be  siid 
of  him,  without  exaggeration,  that  he  fill- 
ed well,  and  adorned  with  a  life  of  virtue, 
every  public  post  to  which  he  was  called. 
He  was  educated  at  the  military  academy 
in  Middletown,  where  he  was  distinguished 
for  his  proficiency  in  all  his  studies,  as  well 
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as  for  amiability  and  truthfulness  in  pri- 
vate life.  He  studi  d  the  profession  of 
law,  but  his  decided  literary  abilities  and 
his  military  taste  very  soon  drew  him  out 
of  the  practice  of  that  profession,  except 
to,  for  some  time,  fill  tlie  office  of  Judge. 
01  Probate,  in  1849  he  was  elected  to 
Congress,  where  he  was  distinguished  for 
his  industry,  and  faithful  devotion  to  his 
constituency.  But  when  the  call  to  arms 
came  in  the  Mexican  war,  Mr.  Seymour 
was  among  the  first  to  respond.  He  en- 
tered the  army  as  a  Major  of  the  Ninth  In- 
iantry.  In  August  of  the  next  year  he  was 
promoted  to  the  Lieutenant-Colonelcy  of 
the  Twelfth  Iniantry,  and  soon  after  to  the 
command  of  the  regiment.  On  the  13th 
of  September,  he  greatly  distinguished 
himself  at  the  battle  of  Chapultepec,  and 
was  instantly  promoted  by  General  Scott 
for  "gillant  and  meritorious  conduct." 
A  distinguished  General  of  an  army  once 
said  to  us:  "i  never  knew  Gov.  Thomas 
H.  Seymour  to  be  in  a  hurry  but  once,  and 
that  was  when  he  led  his  regiment  into  the 
very  thickest  of  the  deadly  fight  at  Chapul- 
tepec.' At  the  close  of  the  war,  he  re- 
turned home,  and  was  nominated  by  the 
Democrats  for  Governor  of  Connecticut  in 
1841.  The  opposition  nomination  was  Jo- 
seph Trumbull,  who  ran  upon  the  "Free 
Soil"  platform.  But  there  was  no  election 
by  the  people,  and  Colonel  Seymour  was 
offered  the  election  by  the  Legislature  if 
he  would  answer  a  single  question  in  a 
manner  to  satisfy  the  "Free  JSoil"  element. 
Tais  he  refused  to  do,  and  Trumbull  was 
elected.  The  next  year,  however,  Colonel 
Seymour  was  renominated  by  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  and  was  triumphantly  elected. 
This  office  he  held  for  three  successive 
terms,  discharging  h  s  duties  in  a  manner 
that  commanded  the  respect  even  of  the 
opposite  party.  He  was  one  of  the  Presi- 
dential electors  in  1852,  and  was  appointed 
by  President  Pierce  Minister  to  Russia, 
where  he  so  distinguished  himself  as  to 
win  the  marked  respect  of  the  Russian 
court,  and  to  receive  at  the  same  time  a 
complimentary  resolution  trom  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  When  our 
late  Abolition  war  broke  out,  Gov.  Seymour 
was  living  in  retirement  at  Hartford.  At 
the  first  "war-mee  ing'  called  in  that  city, 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  vice-presi- 
dents without  his  knowledge  and  consent; 
and  when  he  saw  his  name  published  in 
that  connection  the  next  morning  he  in- 
s.antly  wrote  a  brief  letter  to  the  Dai'y 
l?imes  declaring  that  his  name  was  used 
wituout  his  consent,  and  disclaiming  all 
sympathy  with  the  war-movement.  It  was 
in  this  letter,  we  think,  that  lie  uttered 
those  words,  which  will  make  glorious  his 
memory  as  long  as  time  lasts  :  "  The  Union 
I  desire  is  a  Union  of  hearts  and  of  hands, 


such  as  our  fathers  <^ave  us."  This  pure 
and  Leautilul  sent  ment  fell  like  a  pro- 
testing voice  from  heaven  upon  the  heads 
of  the  gui  ty  plotters  of  war  and  disunion. 
Their  mortification  and  ra  e  knew  no 
bounds.  But  neither  their  entreaties  nor 
their  threats  could  move  Gov.  S  yniour 
from  his  patriotic  devotion  to  that  grand 
principle  of  free  government,  and  of  a  vo- 
luntary Union,  es  ablished  by  our  fathers. 
Under  the  date  of  May,  186  3,  he  wrote  us 
a  long  letter,  in  whicii  occurs  this  hopeiul 
and  patriotic  sentiment:  "You  and  I, 
friend  Burr,  are  now  the  target  for  all  the 
arch-enemies  of  our  country,  and  of  souls; 
but  we  are  right — we  are  standing  upon 
the  giand  doctrines  of  those  who  made 
the  Union,  and  these  deluded  fomtics  who 
are  seeking  to  overthrow  those  sacred 
principles  through  war  and  bloodshed,  will 
live  to  see,  and  blush  at  their  great  mis- 
take. "  In  all  these  terrible  times  there  is 
no  doubt  that  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  Democracy  of  Connecticut  tood 
precisely  with  Gov.  Seymour  in  these  ideas. 
In  1865,  he  was  nominated  fo  Governor, 
and  was  elected  by  the  people  of  the  State 
beyond  all  doubt;  but  s  veral  thousand 
solders  were  sent  home  from  the  army  at 
the  expense  ot  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  defeat  his  election.  Speakiug  df 
his  defeat  t>y  these  illegal  means,  he  said 
to  us  in  his  own  quiet  manner:  "I  should 
like  to  be  Governor  now,  not  to  gratify  any 
personal  ambition,  but  I  think  I  could  do 
something  to  stop  tuis  terrible  and  useless 
shedding  of  blood,  and  to  preserve  the 
free  and  voluntary  Union  which  our  fore- 
fathers made."  Such  was  the  prayer  ever 
in  his  mind.  No  purer  man,  or  devoted 
patriot  ever  lived.  Our  eye  may  wander 
in  vain  over  the  whole  field  of  our  country 
to  find  his  like  again.  We  wipe  the  tears 
from  our  cheek  as  we  mentally  repeat 
these  lines  of  the  great  poet: 

Since  my  dear  soul  was  mistress  of  her 

choice, 
And  could  of  men  distinguish  her  election, 
She  hath  seal'd  tuee  for  herself;  for  tnou 

hast  been 
As  one,  in  sufferi i  g  all,  that  suffer  nothing; 
A  man,  that  lortune's  buffets  and  rewa-ds 
H  ist  ta'en  with  equal  thanks;  and  bless'd 

are  those 
Whose  blood  and  judgment  are  so  well  oo- 

mingled 
That  they  are  not  a  pipe  for  fortune's  fin- 
ger 
To  sound  what  stop  she  pleases.     Give  me 

that  man, 
That  is  not  |  assion's  slave,  and  I  will  wear 

him 
In  my  heart's  core — aye,   in  my  heart  of 

hearts 
As  I  do  thee. 
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This  terrible  political  night,  what 
of  it  ?  Are  there  any  stars  in  its 
sky?  Any  moons?  Or,  have  we 
nothing  but  meteors  of  fire,  and 
moons  of  blood?  Are  the  disor- 
ganization, hatred  and  wrath  of  the 
present  hour  eternal ?  Has  the  sub- 
lime and  beautiful  principle  of  con- 
sent in  government,  forever  yielded 
to  that  of  force  ?  Has  the  will  of  a 
polit  cal  party  permanently  taken 
the  place  of  Constitution  and  law  in 
America?  Has  a  Union  of  co-equal 
sovereign  and  independent  States 
been  overthrown,  and  all  their  sa- 
cred and  separate  powers  been 
bruised  and  consolidated  into  an 
undistinguishable  mass  of  despotic 
power  ?  Has  a  secret  Congressional 
Committee  of  fifteen  done  the  busi- 
ness of  the  old  historical  "  Commit- 
tee of  Ten?"  Has  a  govern  nent 
caucused  into  being  by  a  Wade3  a 
Sumner,  and   a   Ben.    Butler,  been 


substituted  for  the  government  of 
Washington  and  his  compatriots  of 
the  Revolution  ? 

These  are  questions  hid  away  in 
the  bowels  of  this  lerrible  night, 
which  start  up  to  frighten  us  as  we 
peer  into  the  gloom.  And  one  of 
the  most  fatal  delusions  of  the  hour 
is  that  this  campaign  is  to  settle 
them  all,  definitely  and  forever. 
Even  Democrats  are  telling  the  peo- 
ple that  liberty  in  this  country  has 
no  protection  beyond  this  approach- 
ing election.  Everything,  it  is  said, 
is  to  be  settled  now.  If  we  lose  this 
time,  all  further  struggle  for  the 
right,  and  for  liberty  will  be  vain. 
Are  the  Democrats  who  talk  in  this 
cowardly  manner  in  league  with  the 
Mongrel  party  to  overthrow  our  civ- 
ilization and  freedom  together? 
Such  expressions  do  not  sound  alto- 
gether like  the  language  of  honest 
despair.     There  is  the  taint  of  cor- 
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ruption,  and  of  a  hireling  infidelity 
to  the  Democratic  principle  of  self- 
government  and  State  sovereignty 
about  them.  For,  in  the  first  place, 
it  is  not  true  that  all  is  lost  with  the 
failure  of  the  Democratic  party  to 
carry  this  election.  The  principle 
of  free  government  is  never  lost. 
The  right  of  a  people  to  be  free, 
and  to  preserve  their  freedom,  even 
by  the  secret  or  the  public  slaughter 
of  all  who  attempt  to  sacrifice  or 
destroy  it,  can  never  be  lost.  And 
the  hope  can  never  be  lost  while  the 
honor  and  manhood  of  the  people 
survive.  The  hope  of  restoring 
this  "Union  to  its  old  foundations, 
and  of  wiping  out  all  that  has  been 
done  by  the  barbarous  Mougrel  par- 
ty to  upset  these  foundations,  would 
be  as  fresh  and  as  deathless  after 
the  defeat  of  the  Democracy  in  this 
election  as  it  was  before.  It  would 
be  only  a  postponement  of  victory. 
It  would  give  the  true  and  honest 
patriots  of  the  country  a  four  years' 
campaign,  instead  of  a  foui'  mouths' 
campaign.  For,  no  sagacious  De- 
mocrat can  imagine  that  the  Mong- 
rel party  could  outlast  four  years  of 
Grant's  administration,  as  the  tool 
of  the  Congressional  abomination 
of  reconstruction.  At  the  end  of 
such  an  administration  the  debt 
would  assume  such  dimensions  as  to 
be  utterly  beyond  the  possibility  of 
payment.  The  interest  of  hundreds 
of  millions  could  no  longer  be  wrung 
from  the  beggared  and  outraged 
people.  The  debt,  United  States 
bonds  and  all,  would  tumble 
long  before  the  end  of  his  adminis- 
tration. For,  within  three  months 
of  the  re-inauguration  of  this  Con- 
gressional party,  there  would  start 
up  such  a  conflict  between  the  in- 
dustrial and  the  dividend  interests, 


as  would  send  the  bondhold  >rs,  and 
all  that  belongs  to  them,  to  the  dust. 
It  would  nob  be  in  the  powur  of 
Grant's  bayonets  long  to  hold  the 
people  still  under  the  terrib  e  pres- 
sure of  such  a  load.  '..  his  cam- 
paign, on  the  part  of  the  Mongrel 
party,  has  assumed  a  bondholder's 
shape.  It  is  wholly  a  thing  of  dol- 
lars and  cents.  Tuey  have  shown 
that  their  only  hope  of  electing 
Grant  ,8  in  buying  his  way  in.  But, 
even  if  they  could  succeed,  they 
would  accomplish  no  more  than  to 
purchase  an  earthquake  which  would 
inevitably  engulf  the  party  before 
the  expiration  of  his  term.  The 
purchase  of  votes  does  not  carry 
with  it  the  assent  of  the  judgment, 
and  can  make  no  impression  upon 
real  public  opinion.  Men  may  sell 
their  votes,  but  they  cannot  sell 
their  five  hungry  senses.  And  all 
the  time  they  are  selling  their  votes 
to  a  corrupt  and  opp.essive  party, 
the  senses  are  growing  more  and 
more  needy,  and  therefore  less  pa- 
tient under  the  gnawings  of  want. 
A  purchased  political  victory  is  only 
the  foundation  for  an  ultimate  more 
disastrous  defeat.  The  true  princi- 
ples of  Democracy  will  suffer  no  de- 
feat in  the  event  of  such  success  on 
the  part  of  the  Mongrel  party  at 
this  election.  So  we  see,  then,  that 
no  honest  Democrat  will  quit  the 
field  if  such  a  calamity  as  Grant's 
election  should  fall  upon  the  coun- 
try. He  will  simply  double  his  dili- 
gence in  the  sacred  cause  of  the 
Constitution.  He  will  buckle  on 
his  armor  for  four  years  more  of 
stout  and  ceaseless  warfare  upon 
the  bondholders  and  the  banks,  who 
will  have  bought  an  election  for  the 
purpose  of  grinding  their  infamous 
dividends  out  of  the  sweat  ana  blood 
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of  the  people.  The  sure  result  of 
the  conflict  which  will  come,  will  be 
to  bury  the  banks  and  the  bonds  to- 
gether. The  bond  and  bank  tyrants 
will  affect  to  laugh  at  this  predic- 
tion ;  but  their  laugh  will  grow  thin- 
ner and  thinner,  until  it  will  end  at 
last  in  a  ghostly  grin,  and  then  in 
an  expiring  howl.  This  debt,  which 
has  been  imposed  upon  the  poor  in 
favor  of  the  rich,  will  not  long  stand 
the  test  of  dissection  and  discus- 
sion. The  debt  of  England  was 
founded  in  a  theft  of  the  pe<  pie's 
funds  by  King  Charles  the  Second, 
which  were  all  squandered  upon  his 
harlots  and  concubines.  The  Eng- 
lish people  have  been  paying  the  in- 
terest on  this  infamous  and  illegal 
debt  for  two  hundred  years,  to  the 
impoverishment  of  the  middle  class- 
es and  the  beggary  of  the  poor. 
But  how  long  would  they  have  paid 
it  and  kept  the  foul  old  debt  of  pros- 
titut  on  on  its  legs,  if  popular  fran- 
chise could  have  reached  it  ?  Uni- 
versal suffrage  in  England  means 
repudiation  of  the  whole  and  every 
part  of  that  horrid  debt. 

Now,  Grant's  election  means  the 
increase  of  our  present  debt  to  an 
unknown  and  incomputable  amount. 
Then  there  will  be  no  possible  means 
of  keeping  upon  the  necks  of  the 
people  such  a  crushing  l;,ad,  with- 
out the  curtailment  of  the  popular 
franchise.  As  sure  as  the  people 
are  allowed  to  vote,  they  will  at  last 
vote  such  a  debt  as  that  will  be,  af- 
ter congressional  "reconstruction" 
is  finished,  off  of  their  shoulders. 
The  only  means  then  of  keeping  up 
the  debt  will  be  to  abri  'ge  the  fran- 
chise. But  the  attempt  to  do  this 
means  also  to  very  decidedly  abridge 
the  necks  of  all  who  dare  lend  them- 
selves to  such  a  project.     The  very 


dupes  whose  votes  the  Mongrel  par- 
ty expect  to  buy  at  this  election, 
would  not  be  among  the  most  back- 
ward to  cut  the  throats  of  the  scoun- 
drels who  should  attempt  to  cut  off 
their  right  to  vote.  The  debt,  then, 
to  ever  be  paid,  must  be  stopped 
where  it  is.  Grant's  election  makes 
certain  an  expenditure  of  at  least  a 
billion  dollars  more  in  the  attempt 
to  enforce  congressional  "  recon- 
struction," together  wi  h  the  keep- 
ing up  of  this  vast  swindling  ma- 
chinery of  federal  revenue.  The 
final  overthrow  of  the  whole  debt 
must  inevitably  follow  such  an  in- 
crease of  its  dimensions. 

This,  then,  is  what  the  bondhold- 
ers and  1  ankers  may  promise  them- 
selves in  the  event  of  Grant's  elec- 
tion. We  know  that  there  are  a 
few  lunatics  who  believe  that  Grant, 
if  elected,  will  cheat  the  Mongrel 
party,  and  go  against  the  whole 
scheme  of  "  reconstruction"  urged 
on  by  Congress.  But  Grant  is  want- 
ing in  all  the  elements  of  states- 
manship and  patriotism  to  give  the 
least  color  to  such  hopes.  To  sup- 
pose that  he  will  oppose  the  plans 
of  this  Congress,  that  he  will  strike 
against  the  military  system  of  gov- 
ernments already  inaugurated  by 
the  party  which  is  running  him  for 
President,  is  to  imagine  a  miracle 
more  stupendous  and  more  wonder- 
ful than  the  instant  raising  up  out 
of  their  graves  of  all  the  men  they 
have  murdered  in  the  most  inhuman 
negro  war  would  be.  No,  Grant's 
election  ensures  at  least  a  third  ad- 
dition to  the  enormous  deb',  during 
the  four  years  of  his  administra- 
tion. And  that  carries  with  it  a 
failure  of  the  means  of  paying  the 
interest  without  turning  our  coun- 
try into  one  vast  pauptr-house.    He 
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that  does  not  see  inevitable  repu- 
diation of  the  whole,  in  such  an 
event,  is  a  political  lunatic.  This 
is  then  the  consolation  with  which 
bankers  and  bondholders  may  re- 
gale themselves  if  Grant  is  elected. 
But  the  vast  increase  of  the  nation- 
al debt  is  not  the  only  calamity 
which  will  follow  Grant's  election. 
Negro  suffrage  in  the  North,  and 
negro  supremacy  in  the  South,  is  a 
vital  point  with  the  party  which 
seeks  to  elect  Grant.  The  negro 
portion  of  that  party's  programme 
is  full  of  social  convulsions  if  no  of 
bloodshed.  Indeed  it  is  certain  that 
the  carrying  out  of  this  negro  policy 
will  en/1  in  a  more  fatal  conflict  than 
we  have  yet  experienced.  And  if 
that  conflict  must  come,  it  will  not 
be  one  of  section  against  section,  or 
of  the  North  against  the  South. 
The  masses  of  the  North  are  as  bit- 
terly opposed  to  negro  suffrage  as 
the  people  of  the  South  are,  and 
they  would  resist  Sumner's  threat 
to  enforce  negro  suffrage  over  the 
whole  country  by  acts  of  Congress, 
with  a  life  and  death  struggle. 
Whenever  that  conflict  begins  here, 
the  tools  of  Congress  will  be  swept 
from  the  face  of  the  earth.  If  every 
Federal  officer  who  should  attempt 
to  execute  such  a  negro  suffrage  law 
had  a  thousand  duplicate  heads  at 
his  command,  they  would  not  avail. 
The  whole  land  would  be  full  of 
earthquakes.  The  social  fabric  es- 
tablished by  our  forefathers  would 
be  convulsed  from  centre  to  circum- 
ference, and  property  and  life  would 
be  indiscriminately  sacrificed  upon 
the  altar  of  this  black  and  barba- 
rous Moloch.  This  enforcement  of 
negro  suffrage  in  the  South,  as  it  is 
now  carried  on  by  Congress,  strikes 
down  both  our  civilization  and  Gur 


fedei  al  system  of  gcvernment  fixed 
by  the  Constitution.  The  matter 
has  very  recently  been  put  before 
the  southern  people  in  a  very  able 
letter  from  the  Hon.  Herschell  V. 
Johnson,  addressed  to  the  people  of 
Georgia.  After  quoting  extensively 
from  Webster,  Clay,  and  Douglas, 
and  from  the  founders  of  this  Re- 
public, in  relation  to  State  sove- 
reignty, and  the  natural  and  neces- 
sary subordination  of  the  negro  to 
the  white  race,  he  proceeds  to  say  : 
"But  the  Centralist  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  wiser  than  our  forefathers, 
wiser  than  the  sages  of  our  imme- 
diate predecessors,  wiser  than  the 
Constitution,  have  cut  this  gordian 
knot  by  a  single  stroke  of  the  sword. 
In  contempt  of  philosophy  and  au- 
thority, they  have  settled  the  ques- 
tion of  compatibility  between  the 
two  races,  by  statute,  and  decreed 
that  they  shall  live  together  on  terms 
of  social,  civil  and  political  equality. 
Nay !  they  have  gone  farther.  The 
whole  tenor  and  spirit  of  the  recon- 
struction scheme  of  Congress,  from 
the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the 
last  "  supplemantal  act,"  contem- 
plates the  subordination  of  the  white 
to  the  negro  race  in  the  southern 
States.  Language  fails  to  charac- 
terize this  shocking  outrage— shock- 
ing to  the  moral  sentiment  of  C  r  s- 
tendom  and  Christian  civilization. 
If  it  were  legitimate  to  search  for 
the  motives  that  prompt  erroneous 
action,  it  would  be  difficult  not  to 
suppose  that  the  Centralists  design- 
ed, by  this  scheme,  the  perpetuation 
of  their  present  dominion ;  that, 
less  solicitous  for  the  general  wel- 
fare, and  especially  the  good  of  the 
negro  than  for  political  ascendancy, 
the  intention  was  to  use  his  vote  for 
party  aggrandizement.    Indeed  they 
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scarcely  deny  what  tiieir  actions  so 
forcibly  indicate  ;  for  it  has  been 
avowed  by  some  of  their  prominent 
leaders  that  the  success  of  their  par- 
ty demanded  the  full  consumma- 
tion of  their  measures.  But  we  are 
dealing  with  fact-;  and  principles, 
and  I  shall  not  deny  to  them  the 
benefit  of  that  courtesy  which  should 
characterise  all  discussions,  to  wit  : 
that  both  contestants  are  actuated 
by  equally  upright  purposes.  The 
argument  is  so  overwhelmingly 
against  our  antagonists,  that  its 
force  is  made  weaker,  instead  of 
stronger,  by  imputing  base  motives, 
or  indulging  in  bitter  invective 
against  them.  They  professed,  as 
we  have  previously  noted,  that  the 
war  was  waged  alone  '  to  defend 
and  maintain  tho  supremacy  of  the 
Constitution,  and  to  preserve  the 
Union/  If  this  purpose  had  been 
adhered  to,  when  the  Confederate 
forces  were  overpowered,  the  tri- 
umph of  the  Federal  arms  (viewing 
the  subject  from  the  northern  stand- 
point) would  have  been  a  triumph 
of  the  Constitution  and  the  Union  ; 
and  if  victory  had  been  considered , 
and  so  acted  upon,  restoration  to 
friendly  and  Constitutional  relations 
between  the  belligerents  would  have 
happily  and  speedily  ensued.  But, 
unfortunately,  the  victors  viewed 
and  treated  it  as  a  sectional  triumph 
of  the  North  over  the  South  ;  and 
that,  having  demonstrated  the  supe- 
riority, in  the  material  resources  of 
war,  it  was  incumbent  upon  them 
to  govern  the  southern  States  ;  and 
that,  too,  upon  principles  of  legisla- 
tion not  general  in  their  operation, 
not  applied  to  the  whole  Union,  and 
utterly  unknown  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. Why  adopt  such  a  line  of  po- 
licy as  this  ?    If  the  object  of  the 


war  was  really  'to  defend  and  main- 
tain the  supremacy  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  to  preserve  the  Union,' 
why  not  recognize  that  supremacy, 
when  the  Confederate  arms  were 
overthrown  ?  "Why  not  permit  the 
breach  in  the  Union  to  heal  ? 

"  From  this  succinct  glance  at c  the 
political  situation,'  and  the  mea- 
sures and  pol  cy  of  the  dominant 
party,  arise  the  following  issues  to 
be  decided  by  the  approaching  Pre- 
sidential election  : 

"  I.  Shall  this  Government  be  pre- 
served as  it  emanated  from  the  Con- 
vention of  1787 — a  Federal  Republic, 
instead  of  a  consolidated  National 
Centralism  ? 

"II.  Shall  the  equality  of  the 
States,  as  co-confederates,  each  so- 
vereign in  itself,  except  to  the  ex- 
tent delegated  to  the  general  govern- 
ment, be  maintained? 

"III.  Shall  the  right  of  self-gov- 
ernment, and  the  consequent  right 
defining  and  fixing  the  qualifications 
of  citizenship  and  suffrage,  which, 
under  our  system,  properly  belong- 
to  each  State,  be  recognized  and  en- 
forced ? 

"IV.  Shall  the  emancipated  ne- 
groes be  elevated  to  political  equali- 
ty with  the  white  citizens,  against 
the  consent  of  the  people,  and  thus 
invested  with  political  dominion 
ovrr  those  States,  in  which  they  nu- 
merically preponderate,  and  thus 
become  a  controlling  element  in  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  ? 

"V.  Shall  it  be  sanctioned  that 
Congress  has  the  right  to  suppress 
State  Sovereignties,  abolish  State 
Governments,  and  'form  or  erect 
new  States  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  oilier  States,'  without  the  consent 
of  States  concerned? 

"  VL  Shall  Congress  be  permitte  d 
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to  disregard  and  legislate  '  ou  side 
of  the  Constitution  ;'  or,  in  other 
words,  when  Congress,  influenced 
by  passion,  or  caprice,  or  even  calm 
reason,  shall  have  before  them  a 
subject  concerning  which  the  Con- 
stitution is  silent  or  does  not  fur- 
nish authority,  will  it  be  sanctioned 
by  the  people  that  they  may  legis- 
late according  to  their  discretion  ? 

"VII.  Shall  the  Southern  States 
be  reinstated  with  all  their  rights  of 
equality  and  self-government,  in 
their  normal  relations  to  the  Union* 
and  the  Union  itself  restored  upon 
the  basis  of  the  Constitution? 

"  VIII.  Shall  the  Constitution  be 
again  practically  recognized  as  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land,  and  by  its 
wise  and  just  enforcement,  dispense 
like  blessings  upon  all  the  States  of 
the  Union?" 

All  these  points  are  well  made  by 
the  distinguished  Georgia  states- 
man, but  the  most  vital  of  all  is  this 
one  of  preserving  the  civilization  of 
the  white  race  in  this  country.  The 
programme  of  the  Mongrel,  or  Grant 
party,  would  inevitably  result  in  a 
Mongrel  civilization  similar  to  what 
we  see  in  Mexico.  The  incurable 
disaese  of  Mexico  is  its  mixed  spe  ■ 
cies  of  men  upon  a  plane  of  political 
equality.  Tbis  great  abomination 
has  been  in  existence  so  long,  that 
there  is  now  no  hope  for  its  redemp- 
tion, except  in  the  utter  extermina- 
tion of  its  present  Mongrel  popula- 
tion. There  is  no  bright  future  for 
the  United  States,  except  in  the  de- 
feat of  the  Mongrel  party  at  the  ap- 
proaching election,  unless  it  be  in 
the  terrible  conflict  which  will  be 
sure  to  follow  the  attempt  to  enforce 
negro  suffrage  by  acts  of  Congress, 
in  which  the  leaders  of  the  Mongrel 
party  would  be  swept  out  of  being. 


The  thought  is  terrible  ;  but  not  so 
terrible  as  this  one  of  permanently 
overthrowing  our  civilization  by  the 
admixture  of  a  barbarous  black  ele- 
ment with  it.  Sooner  than  permit 
this,  the  slaughter  of  every  man 
connected  with  its  enforcement  were 
a  mercy  to  all  the  unborn  genera- 
tions of  our  people.  The  battle  of 
our  fathers  for  freedom  was  as  no- 
thing compared  with  this  one,  for 
the  purity  of  our  blood,  and  the  ci- 
vilization of  our  race.  Better  that 
every  father  who  seeks  negro  equali- 
ty should  be  slain  by  the  hand  of 
his  own  son,  than  to  permit  this 
filthy  mongrelization  of  our  country. 
Any  amount  of  suffering  and  blood- 
shed were  a  blessing,  compared  with 
this  eternal,  this  incomprehensible 
curse  of  negroizing  our  society  and 
our  institutions.  But  Grant's  elec- 
tion will  bring  this  awful  scourge  to 
our  doors,  or  compel  a  fearful  con- 
flict to  resist  it.  If  property  sees  a 
good  time  in  such  an  event,  let  the 
rich  pour  forth  their  wealth  to  buy 
a  victory  for  this  negro  party.  But 
let  them  understand  also  that  the 
wrath  of  every  virtuous  white  man 
must  sooner  or  later  follow  such  a 
"victory." 

But  what  are  the  chances  to  de- 
feat this  black  party  ?  What  of  the 
night  ?  There  is  no  doubt  that  a 
vast  majority  of  the  people  are  op- 
posed to  all  the  leading  measures  of 
the  Mongrel  party.  The  judgment 
of  the  more  respectable  portion  of 
even  that  party  is  opposed  to  such 
measures.  The  instincts  of  our  race 
are  arrayed  against  them.  And 
should  we  fail  to  elect  Seymour  and 
Blair,  it  will  not,  therefore,  be  in 
consequence  of  the  popularity  of  the 
principles  of  the  enemy.  There  are 
two  things  operating  with  more  or 
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less  force  against  our  success.  The 
Mongrel  party  is  relying  upon  mo- 
ney to  buy  a  victory.  So  far  from 
seeking  to  hide  their  villainy  in  this 
particular,  they  seem  anxious  to 
have  it  understood  that  they  are  ex- 
pending oceans  of  money,  for  the 
purpose  of  exciting  the  cupidity  of 
all  the  purchasable  rascals  in  the 
country.  This  war  has  demoralized, 
and  in  every  way  debauched  a  vast 
number  who  are  thrown  upon  so- 
ciety without  any  honest  means  of 
support,  except  that  labor  which 
they  have  learned  to  despise.  This 
raft  of  scoundrels  is  in  the  market, 
and  will  be  hired  to  vote  for  Grant. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  it  forms  an 
element  of  strength  to  Grant,  and 
it  is,  indeed,  his  chief  support,  after 
the  body  of  malignant  and  implaca- 
ble fanatics  who  form  the  Mongrel 
party.  Withou  the  aid  of  bribery 
and  fraud  that  party  would  be  so 
badly  beaten  that  it  would  never  lift 
up  its  guilty  head  again. 

Another  great  support  to  the 
Mongrel,  or  Grant  party,  are  those 
super-loyal  scoundrels  who  were 
bribed  by  contracts  and  commis- 
sions of  office,  to  hound  on  the  ne- 
gro war,  which  has  brought  all  these 
infernal  calamities  upon  us.  Long 
before  the  opening  of  this  campaign, 
we  declared,  in  the  pages  of  this 
magazine,  our  willingness  to  forgive 
and  torget  the  treason  to  Democra- 
cy of  which  these  men  had  been 
guilty.  All  we  asked  was  that  they 
should  forget  it  themselves,  and  help 
campaign  upon  the  living  and  vital 
questions  of  the  moment,  without 
reference  to  the  dead  and  bloody  is- 
sues of  the  past.  But  this  they 
have  utterly  failed  to  do.  Instead 
of  letting  the  negro  war  rest,  they 
have  dragged  its   bloody  corps  out 


of    the   grave,    and    converted   the 
campaign  into   an    abusive    conflict 
with  the  Grant  party,over  its  stinking 
remains.      Instead   of    holding   the 
public  mind  to  the   present  issues, 
they  have  made  the  campaign  a  vi- 
tuperative   squabble    about   loyally. 
Such  papers  as  the  New  York  World, 
whether  written  with   simple   fool- 
ishness, or  moved  by  rank  treason 
to  Democracy,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
enquire,    have   written    a    hundred 
columns    to   prove   Governor    Sey- 
mour's loyally,  thereby  falling  into 
the  trap  cunningly  set  by  the  Mong- 
rel editors  to  throw  the  Democracy 
on  the  defensive  in  the  canvass.     If 
the  war  was  to  be  discussed  at  all, 
the  Democratic  party   should   have 
pointed  the  public  mind  to  all  the 
horrible,  and,  }  erhaps,  eternal  cala- 
mities it  has  brought  upon   us.     If 
there  is  one  woe  in  heli  which  this 
ne^ro  war  has  not  let  loose   upon 
our  country,  which  is  it  ?     The  cam- 
paign has  been,  to  a   great   extent, 
converted  into  a  fight   about  loyalty 
to  the  war.     Did   the   angry   eye   of 
Heaven  ever  look  upon  such  stupid- 
ity before  ?     A  war  which  never  was 
meant  to  save  the  Union — every  step 
of  which  was  upon  the  crushed  and 
bleeding  bosom  of  the  Union — ani 
which,  to  the  human  vision,  has  re- 
sulted in  destroying  the  Union  and 
white  civiliztaion  together,in  murder- 
ing  m'llions   of    our   race,    and  in 
crushing  to   death   the   generations 
who  survive,  beneath  a  mountain  of 
debt  and  taxation !  Good  God !  loy- 
alty to  such  a  cruel,  such  a  useless, 
such  an  accursed  war,  has  been  made 
the  very  soul  of  this  campaign.  The 
war  is  passed  ;  but   its   results   are 
here,  and  we  have  to  meet  them,  and 
to  save  our  country,  if  possible,  from 
their  terrible   scourge.     These   are 
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what  the  campaign  is  legitimately 
about.  And  in  duscussing  these* 
the  Mongrel  party  is  not  only  on 
the  defensive,  but  it  is  on  the  rack . 
But  for  the  foolishness  or  treachery 
of  these  incomprehensible  dolts  who 
still  rejoice  to  designate  themselves 
"War  Democrats,"  it  would  have 
been  kept  there  until  the  end  of  this 
campaign,  and  would,  in  this  way, 
have  been  buried  beneath  an  im- 
movable load  of  popular  odium  and 
contempt.  But,  unfortunately,  in 
point  of  sagacity  and  adroitness,  the 
Democratic  campaign  has  been,  up 
to  the  date  of  this  writing,  (October 
1st,)  a  failure.  It  has  been  utterly 
wanting  in  coherence  and  consisten- 
cy. While  one  set  of  speakers  has 
faithfully  adhered  to  the  platform  on 
finance  and  the  bonds,  another,  like 
the  Hon.  S.  S.  Cox,  has  spoken  from 
the  bondholders'  stand-point,  and 
thus  given  the  campaign  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  wretched  piece  of  mo- 
saic. The  New  York  World  has  de- 
fended Mr.  Cox,  for  his  backslidings 
from  the  Democratic  platform,  by 
declaring  that  "  the  Democratic 
party  is  divided  on  this  question." 
This  is  not,  however,  true,  except  as 
the  tip  end  of  a  dog's  tail  is  some- 
times severed  from  the  rest  of  its 
body.  The  great  body  of  the  De- 
mocratic party  is  united  on  this  bond 
question,  and  if  those  who  are  not 
"united"  had  gone  over  to  the 
Mongrel  party  before  the  campaign 
opened,  it  would  have  been  a  most 
fortunate  thing  for  the  party.  For 
they  have  demoralized  and  confused 
the  c  mvass  to  an  extent  that  may 
possibly  endanger  our  victory,  which 
at  the  commencement  of  the  cam- 
paign was  a  foregone  conclusion. 
But  the  great,  and  possibly  the  fatal 
error,  of  the  campaign  has  been  in 


fighting  over  again  the  battles  of 
the  negro-freeing  war,  as  we  have 
already  intimated,  i.  e.,  in  allowing 
it  to  sink  down  into  a  dispute  about 
" 'loyalty"  than  which  a  more  ac- 
cursed word  never  was  invented  to 
delude  the  ignorant.  Never,  at  any 
time,  or  any  spot,  did  it  really  mean 
anything  but  treason  to  the  people 
and  liberty.  Its  meaning  in  our  re- 
volutionary war  was  such  as  it  has 
always  borne  in  every  age  of  the 
world.  And  what  did  it  mean  then? 
Why,  simply  a  scoundrel  who  took 
sides  with  the  oppressor  against  the 
liberty  of  his  country.  What  is  the 
meaning  of  "loyal"  in  Ireland,  or 
Poland,  or  Hungary  now?  The 
same,  ever  the  same  sneak  and  vil- 
lain, who  strikes  palms  with  oppres- 
sive and  cruel  power.  It  never  had 
any  other  meaning,  and  it  has  no 
other  meaning  in  this  country  at  the 
present  time.  But,  O,  stupidity !  O, 
shame!  thousands  of  so-called  De- 
mocratic speeches  have  been  con- 
sumed in  this  campaign  in  pleas  for 
the  "loyalty"  of  the  Democratic 
party.  No  pen  can  describe  the  dis- 
gust of  the  honest  Democratic  mass- 
es at  this  stupid  prostitution  of  the 
canvass.  The  only  excuse  put  in  for 
the  defense  of  such  folly  is,  that  it 
is  designed  to  hold  the  votes  of  some 
who  professed  to  have  returned  to 
the  party  from  the  Lincoln  camp. 
But  it  has  not  held  them.  Seven- 
tenths  of  them  have  relapsed  into 
Mongrelism,  after  the  example  of 
James  T.  Brady,  who,  it  is  an- 
nounced, has  gone  back  like  a  dog 
to  his  vomit.  More  than  seven- 
tenths  of  those  calling  themselves 
Democrats  who  went  in  for  the  no- 
mination of  Mr.  C^iase,  here  in  this 
city  of  New  York,  have  either  de- 
clared for  Grant,  or  stand  at   the 
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corner  of  the  streets,  dolorously 
telling  all  they  meet,  "  that  it  is  no 
use,"  "  Seymour  is  too  heavy  a  load 
to  carry."  "It  is  a  great  pity,  but  it 
is  too  late  to  s  ive  the  party  now." 
And  these  are  the  rascals  for  whose 
sake  the  campaign  was  dragged 
down  through  the  dirty  slums  of 
"  loyalty."  If  we  are  not  beaten  it 
will  be  a  miracle.  The  kettle  of 
"  stinking  fish"  we  were  ambitious 
to  save,  belonged  to  the  Mongrels 
by  the  immutable  law  of  affinity,  and 
they  have  got  it.  By  joining  with 
the  Mongrel  party  to  elevate  the 
horn  of  "  loyalty,"  we  have  played 
straight  into  the  hands  of  the  ene- 
my. That  is  precisely  his  only 
thunder ;  and  the  only  sagacious 
course,  on  our  part,  would  have  been 
to  have  ridiculed  his  attempts  to  use 
over  again  the  wasted  blood  and  man- 
gled corpses  of  the  war,  and  hold 
the  mind  of  the  public  riveted  to 
the  awful  issues  ahead  of  us.  "When 
the  campaign  opened,  there  was  ap- 
parently no  doubt  of  our  success  ; 
and  if  it  is  in  doubt  now,  it  is  be- 
cause of  a  mismanaged  camp  lign. 
Had  the  course  urged  in  the  columns 
of  this  magazine,  of  treating  the 
war  as  dead  and  gone,  and  of  spend- 
ing our  whole  force  on  the  living 
and  coming  issues,  not  a  single  sha- 
dow of  doubt  would  have  been  sus- 
pended over  our  victory. 

But  there  is  yet  another  besom  of 
power  which  we  have  not  rightly 
used.  Gen.  Blair  has  been  almost 
the  only  prominent  speaker  who  has 
sufficiently  pointed  out  the  horrors 
that  must  inev  tably  follow  in  the 
admission  of  the  negro  to  a  place 
in  the  political  family.  We  have 
already  touched  upon  this  subject ; 
but  there  is  more  to  be  said  about 
it.     It  would  have  been,  if  rightly 


put  before  the  public,  altogether  the 
loudest  "campaign  thunder"  cf  this 
canvass  ;  but  many  calling  them- 
selves Democrats  are  laboring  under 
the  astounding  delusion  that  the 
negro  vote  ought  to  be  flattered  and 
coveted  by  us  ;  and,  therefore,  they 
have  really  emasculated  the  cam- 
paign in  this  most  vital  particular. 
Eight-tenths  of  the  voters  of  the 
United  States  look  ivpon  negro-vot- 
ing as  the  greatest  curse  and  shame 
that  could  befall  oftr  country.  But 
this  mighty  be  ,om  has  been  left  in 
a  subordinate  place,  while  the  most 
stupendous  efforts  have  been  made 
in  defense  of  the  "loyalty"  of  the 
Democratic  party  to  the  negro-free- 
ing, bond-engendering  war.  Again 
we  say  our  campaign  has  been  weak- 
ened end  almost  ruined  by  an  emas- 
culated and  defensive  policy.  But 
for  the  almost  universal  unpopulari- 
ty of  the  Mongrel  party,  we  should 
be  in  despair  of  success  at  this  mo- 
ment. The  honest  public  senti- 
ment, however,  is  with  us.  All  the 
real  en  thus  asm  of  the  campaign  is 
with  us.  The  Grant  demonstrations 
have  all  been  paid  for.  They  have 
been  the  work  of  money  rather  than 
of  the  overflowing  heartiness  of  the 
people.  And  unless  there  is  some 
great  treachery  on  the  part  of  the 
professed  leaders  of  the  Democratic 
party,  the  election  of  Seymour  and 
Blair  is,  we  think,  still  safe.  But  in 
any  event  there  is  an  undoubted  ma- 
jority of  the  people  apposed  to  the 
principles  and  policy  of  the  Mong- 
rel party.  So  that  a  defeat  of  the 
Democratic  party  at  this  t  me  will 
not  be  a  defeat  of  its  principles. 
Those  principles  will  be  as  fresh, 
righteous,  and  sacred  in  defeat  as  in 
victory.     Defeat  will  bring  only  ruin 
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upon  the  heads  of  those  who  have  only  a  postponed  victory, 

misled  and  demoralized   the  party.  .  Truth  crushed  to  earth  will  rise  again, 

The  truth  has  nothing  to  dread,  and  The  eternal  years  of  God  are  hers  ; 

true  men  have  nothing  to  fear.     To  But  error,  wounded,  writhes  in  pain, 

such  men,  what   is  called  defeat   is  And  dies  amid  her  worshippers." 


BRUNETTE  AND  BLONDINE. 

The  little  Brunette  that  loves  me, 

Is  the  loveliest  girl  I  know  ; 
But  thou,  Blondine,  in  grace  a  queen, 

With  her  auburn  hair's  rich  golden  glow. 
Heigho  !  heigho ! 

Her  forehead  of  alabaster, 

Not  one  of  her  thoughts  will  show  ; 
That  of  little  Brunette  in  its  framework  of  jet, 

Beveals  all  that  passes  below. 

Heigho  !  heigho  1 

Her  bounding  little  body- 
Always  dances  to  and  fro, 

But  then  Blondine  with  her  stately  mien, 
With  far  more  swanlike  air  will  go, 
Heigho  !  heigho ! 

Her  figure  so  commanding, 

Seems  while  gasing  taller  to  grow, 

And  little  Brune.te,  I  don't  forget, 
Is  in  her  stature  somewhat  low. 

Heigho  !  heigho  i 

But  modeled  so  divinely, 

She's  dark  and  little  like  Sappho  ; 

But  then  Blondme,  so  calm,  serene, 
No  marble  statue  looked  ever  so. 

Heigho  !  heigho ! 

If  she  could  ever  love  me, 

I  would  very  much  ^ke  to  know, 
Because — »ad  yet,  there'-  little  Brunette, 

That  dirling  loved  me  long  ago. 

Heigho !  heigho ! 

And  for  me  the  girl  that  loves  me, 

Is  the  loveliest  girl  I  know, 
Then  adieu,  Blondine,  glad  had  I  been, 

Could  I  plainly  read  in  your  eye,  yes  or  no. 
Heigho  !  heigho ! 

But  its  glance  is  ever  unmeaning, 

And  no  feeling  can  it  show  ; 
But  I'll  not  fret,  there's  little  Brunette, 

Whose  eyes  like  stars  forever  glow. 

Heigho  !  heigho  1 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

THE  FALL  OF  FAENZA. 

"  What  is  that  ?"  exclaimed  Bor- 
gia, coming  out  of  his  tent ;  "  are 
they  crazy  in  Faenza?" 

The  news  passed  from  month  to 
month  in  the  camp.  Clarice  and 
Manfredi  are  married. 

"  Married !" 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  Duke's 
deep  rage;  it  is  beyond  comparison; 
perhaps  he  himself  did  not  know  its 
power.  In  its  height  he  forgot  his 
policy  of  concealing  from  others  the 
sensations  of  his  soul ;  he  tore  his 
hair  ;  he  did  not  imprecate,  as  if 
blasphemy  were  too  light  for  the  oc- 
casion. He  could  have  fired  Faen- 
za with  the  blaze  of  his  eyes.  He 
ordered  an  assault.  Yitellozzo  Vi- 
telle  and  Ferdinando  da  Farnese 
pushed  toward  that  part  of  the  wall 
near  the  fortress  ;  but  the  Faentini 
artillerists  did  not  cease  their  fire 
on  the  enemy.  Astorre  presided  in 
person,  boiling  with  indignation  and 
vengeance.  Upon  that  fight  de- 
pended the  happiness  of  those  most 
dear  to   him.     "  And  Clarice  ?     She 


will  live.  Yes,  she  is  weak  and  suf- 
fering, but  she  will  revive  with  news 
of  victory.  She  will  not  die  ;  God 
will  not  take  her  so  soon  from  me." 
Such  were  Astorre's  thoughts,  while 
with  his  own  hand  he  applied  the 
match  to  a  piece  of  ordinance. 

The  French  break  twice,  but  Or- 
sini's  artillery  destroys  two  of  the 
battlements  ;  however,  the  activity 
of  the  besieged  exceeds  the  energy 
of  the  besiegers.  The  damage  is  no 
sooner  made  than  repaired.  The 
women  themselves,  mothers,  wives, 
daughters  and  sisters,  take  up  arms 
against  the  enemy,  and  with  spades 
and  pickaxes  lend  themselves  to  the 
work  ;  the  sex  is  no  longer  a  dis- 
tinction ;  their  natural  timidity  is 
conquered,  and  women  and  children 
erect  a  contromuro  and  a  dry  ditch 
in  which  to  entrap  the  enemy,  in 
case  they  should  succeed  in  scaling 
the  wall.  Fortune  smiles  on  the 
Faentini;  the  enemy  give  way  again; 
on  the  wall  is  heard  a  hymn  of 
thanks,  and  they  take  a  little  re- 
pose. Astorre  runs  to  the  tower 
and  embraces  the  embroidered  ban- 
ner ;  he  waves  it  in  the  air  in  token 
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of  triumph;  then,  covered  with  sweat 
and  dust,  he  flies  to  Clarice's  cham- 
ber ;  she  smiles,  and  he  hopes. 

But  Borgia  does  not  leave  th,e  be- 
sieged long  in  repose  ;  with  new 
troops  Viteilozzo  Vitelli,  Paolo,  and 
Ginlio  Orsini  return  to  the  assault. 

"Stop,  apostate  to  every  virtue," 
cried  Astorre,  from  the  top  of  the 
wall,  in  the  midst  of  a  shower  of  the 
enemy's  blows,  "  stop,  let  it  not  be 
said  that  brothers  have  killed  bro- 
thers, have  sold  their  country,  have 
burnt  its  castles,  dishonored  their 
women,  and  profaned  monasteries 
and  churches;  do  not  be  blind;  your 
name  will  be  cursed,  your  soul  lost. 
Ah !  you  would  show  me  the  gold 
you  have  received.  Alas!  Judas- 
like, a  knot  awaits  you."  And  it 
was  true.  Viteilozzo  and  his  com- 
panions were,  by  the  order  of  this 
same  Borgia,  hung  in  1502  But 
while  the  punishment  of  God  hung 
over  their  heads,  they,  blimled  by 
their  cupidity,  saw  nothing  but  the 
present.  Viteilozzo  wishes  to  dis- 
continue the  assault,  but  the  others 
rebuke  him.  Then  he  resolves  to 
advance.  From  the  wall,  directed 
straight  at  him,  comes  a  cloud  of 
balls  that  decimates  his  troops.  Who 
directs  I  hat  fire  ? — a  Vitelli.  Uncle 
and  nephew  see  each  other,  recog- 
nize each  other.  Viteilozzo  is  not 
moved,  but  responds  to  the  fire. 
The  young  Vitel  i,  bathed  in  tears, 
asks  Astorre  to  remove  him  to  ano- 
ther part  of  the  wall.  Astorre  and 
the  most  courageous  take  his  post, 
as  it  is  the  most  dangerous  one.  In 
the  meantime,  the  enemy,  in  the 
midst  of  the  confusion,  the  fire,  the 
death  and  groans  of  the  dying, 
reach  the  wall,  and  with  their  swords 
between  their  teeth,  clamber  up  its 
sloping  side,  put  ing  their  hands  in 


the  holes  made  by  their  artillery. 
The  Faentini  push  them  back  as 
soon  as  they  present  themselves  at 
the  top  of  the  parapet  ;  many  fall, 
and  in  falling  carry  with  them  those 
beginning  to  mount,  and  all  coming 
down  together,  kill  those  who  are 
at  the  bottom.  Now  there  is  hor- 
rid destruction,  and  dreadful  cries, 
and  thundered  orders  of  the  cap- 
tains, and  mutual  calls  of  encou- 
ragement ;  there  are  words  of  an  er, 
of  hope,  and  of  desperation ;  on 
one  side,  "Long  live  Cesare — El 
duque  les  Francaia" — on  the  other, 
"  Manfredi !  courage !"  inflaming  and 
exciting  the  hearts  of  all. 

But  the  courage  of  the  enemy 
triumphs.  Viteilozzo  has  climbed  the 
wall  ;  Paolo  and  Ginlio  Orsini  pass 
beyond  it  ;  but  they  find  themselves 
in  a  deep  ditch,  and  the  artillery  of 
the  fortress  strikes  them  on  the  side. 
Omar,  armed  with  an  arquebuse, 
marks  the  enemy  ;  now  he  rushes  to 
a  cannon,  and  directs  its  mouth  to- 
wards the  men  in  the  ditch,  a  show- 
er of  balls  falls  upon  them,  mortally 
wounding  Ferdinando  du  Farnese, 
who  dies  disdained. 

At  the  same  time,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  ditch,  two  sisters  dig  the 
earth  with  spades ;  they  work,  one 
close  to  the  other,  until  the  balls, 
hi-sing  through  the  air,  draw  them 
from  their  work,  when,  alas !  a  ball 
kills  the  older,  who  falls  near  her 
sister.  She  raises  her  hands  to  hea- 
ven, collects  the  scattered  members 
of  her  unfortunate  sister,  and  burie3 
them  in  the  same  hole  they  were 
digging.  "With  tears  and  sobs  she 
gives  her  last  addio,  and  then  con- 
tinues her  work,  exposed  to  the  fire 
of  the  same  battery  that  killed  her 
sister.  [The  fact  is  historical,  and 
happened  at   the   siege  of  Pisa,  in 
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1498.  See  Jacopo  Nardi,  third 
book.]  So  much  indomitable  cou- 
rage animated  the  Faentini  more 
than  ever  ;  the  fair  young  martyr 
was  already  praying  in  heaven  for 
them.  When  least  expected,  the 
enemy  suddenly  retired.  Then  a 
woman,  veiled  in  white,  with  weep- 
ing eyes,  and  hair  scattered  over  her 
shoulders,  ran  to  Astorre's  side  : 

"Maddalena!" 

"  O,  Monsignore,  hasten ;  your 
Clarice  is  dying." 

Astorre  looked  sadly  at  the  ene- 
my in  flight. 

"Ah  !  all  is  now  finished  for  me." 

Extended  on  the  bed  of  desth, 
with  her  hands  crossed  upon  her 
breast,  lay  the  dying  creature.  The 
cold  hand  of  death  dared  not  yet 
touch  those  beautiful  eyes.  They 
were  immovably  fixed  on  heaven  ; 
they  seemed  to  see  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  world  an  extension  of  infi- 
nite felicity.  Her  white  lips  wore  a 
smile  ;  some  inarticulate  accents  is- 
sued from  them  ;  they  seemed  to  be 
the  language  of  the  angels.  The 
women  were  agonizingly  watching 
her,  and  the  priest  was  repeating 
the  prayers   or  the  dying. 

Such  was  the  sad  scene  that  met 
Astorre  in  the  midst  of  his  fear  that 
his  city  would  be  taken.  On  enter- 
ing, he  also  turned  his  face  to  hea- 
ven, imploring  assistance  to  sustain 
so  much  misfortune  ;  ther.  he  knelt 
by  his  wife  and  kissed  her. 

"  Ah !  is  it  you  ?"  said  the  dying 
girl  with  a  feeble  voice — deh !— re- 
ceive my  last  addio." 

"  No,  no,  you  must  not  die" — and 
his  whole  person  trembled  with  ago- 
ny, and  the  tears  wet  his  face.  He 
took  Clarice's  hand — it  was  cold  as 
ice. 


"  Clarice,  answer,  answer,  my  soul 
— ah  !  she  is  dead." 

Clarice  sighed,  and  as  if  new  life 
had  descended  to  her  breast,  she 
spoke  : 

"  I  have  een — the  days  of  the  fu- 
ture— generations  succ  ed  to  gene- 
rations ;  better  days  will  dawn." 

Astorre,  i  till  grasping  that  cold 
baud,  dared  to  hope  again. 

"  O,  my  darling — I  leave  you — be 
encouraged — for  the  future — I  die." 

Astorre  made  a  movement  of  des- 
peration, and  put  his  hand  to  his 
sword. 

"What  would  you  do?  Do  you 
wish,  then,  to  lose  me  forever  ?  One 
day  we  shall  be  together — above — 
live — and  pardon  him — as  I  do — a 
kiss  to  Ottaviano — my  mother,  bless 
me — my  Astorre  !" 

The  chaste  soul  had  flown  to  hea- 
ven. At  that  instant,  a  man  cover- 
ed with  dust  and  sweat  approached 
the  enemy's  camp  ;  with  every  boom 
of  the  artillery,  he  would  plunge 
his  spurs  deeper  into  the  side  of  his 
horse,  which  was  throwing  blood 
and  foam  from  his  nostiils.  The 
man's  eyes  were  so  strained  in  the 
effort  to  peer  through  the  dense 
smoke,  and  assure  himself  that 
Astorre's  banner  was  still  waving 
from  the  tower  of  the  fortress, 
that  they  seemed  starting  from 
their  orbits.  A  ray  of  joy  wou'd 
light  his  face  when  he  caught 
a  glimpse  of  it,  and  then,  as  the 
smoke  again  enveloped  it,  his  anx- 
ious expression  returned  ;  but  the 
cries  cease,  the  cannon  are  no  long- 
er heard,  the  air  becomes  c'earer, 
the  cattle  can  be  perfectly  seen,  the 
banner  is  Astorre's — yes,  it  is.  Alas! 
under  it  waves  Borgia's  hated  flag. 
The  man  fell  from  his  horse,  rose  an 
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instant  on  his  feet,  looked  a  second 
time,  then  drew  a  paper  from  his 
breast,  and  putting  it  in  his  month, 
reduced  it  to  atoms,  exclaiming  : 
"O,  Astorre!  O,  Clarice!"  and  he 
seized  his  hair  with  his  hands  in  the 
agony  of  despera  ion — "Faenza  i& 
fallen!" 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THE    CONCLUSION. 

However,  the  city  had  not  fallen, 
but  the  absence  of  Astorre  had  pro- 
duced a  change  of  affairs.  The  Fa- 
entini  dared  not  call  Astorre  from 
the  body  of  his  wife,  and,  having 
called  a  counsel  among  themselves, 
concluded,  as  the  fortifications  were 
damaged,  to  capitulate  on  fa- 
vorable terms.  Borgia  willingly 
agreed.  The  terms  were — first,  that 
Astorre  Manfredi,  their  lord,  should 
be  allowed  to  go  where  he  pleased, 
retaining  his  patrimonial  revenues; 
second,  that  the  rights  of  the  citi- 
zens should  be  respected.  The 
agreement  was  signed,  and  the 
gates  of  Faenza  were  opened  to  the 
Duke  of  Valentino  on  the  22d  of 
April,  1501. 

The  Duke,  on  entering  the  city, 
made  straight  for  the  castle.  He 
saw  the  remains  of  Clarice  reclin- 
ing on  a  bed,  draped  with  black 
velvet.  Astorre  was  kneeling  by  it 
in  tears;  behind  him  was  Cencio, 
who  had  discarded  his  rags,  and 
was  dressed  in  a  iull  suit  of  black. 
At  such  a  miserable  scene,  for  the 
first  time,  and  certainly  for  the  last, 
the  Duke  was  moved.  Astorre 
gazed  at  him  without  saying  a 
word;  his  soul  was  partly  in  this 
world,  and  partly  in  the  other;  the 
bitter  death  of  his  beloved  engulfed 
every  misfortune  that  might  happen 


to  him  in  the  future — life  and  king- 
dom were  now  nothing  to  him. 

Cencio  approaching  the  Duke,  in- 
vited him  to  enter  another  saloon; 
for  a  long  time  they  were  both  si- 
lent; at  last  Cencio  spoke. 

"  Duke  of  Valentino  and  Roman- 
diola,  favorite  of  Lurgi  Twelfth,  do 
you  know  me?" — and  he  took  his 
hand. 

The  Duke  hesitated  to  respond, 
but,  yielding  to  superior  moral 
power,  he  said: 

"Yes." 

"Listen  to  me:  You  are  great 
and  poweiful,  but  God  has  not 
sealed  your  greatness  in  His  books 
of  mercies." 

The  Duke  looked  threateningly 
at  him. 

"  Duke,  your  power  in  the  eye  of 
God  is  less  than  snow  before  the 
rays  of  the  sun;  the  time  will  come 
before  long  in  which  your  works 
will  cry  out  at  the  throne  of  God 
for  their  reward.  Alas !  in  the 
oci  an  of  the  future,  your  name  will 
be  accursed — your  power  will  dis- 
perse, like  the  sands  of  the  coast 
before  a  tempestuous  wind.  You 
will  go,  marked  like  Cain,  afflicted 
and  cursed;  you  will  be  betrayed, 
humbled  and  poor,  and  you  will  die 
impenitent.  This  will  be  your  pun- 
ishment on  this  earth  you  have 
stained  with  blood.  In  the  world 
to  come" — and  bitter  sobs  impeded 
his  speech. 

The  Duke,  terrified  in  spite  of 
himself,  tried  to  answer,  but  it  was 
impossible;  a  cold  sweat  bedewed 
his  face,  and  his  muscles  were 
rigid — "  O,  Giovanni,  Giovanni !" 

But  Cencio  had  disappeared,  and 
he  never  saw  him  again.  Astorre 
deposited  the  remains  of  his  dear 
Clarice  in  the  tomb,  and,  while  he 
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prayed  over  the  cold  marble,  he 
was  taken  by  the  cut-throats  of  the 
Duke,  who  perjured  himself  by  re- 
moving Astorre  to  Rome,  and 
throwing  him  into  prison.  Deeply 
immersed  in  his  grief,  he  heard 
that  he  must  prepare  for  death  with 
pleasure,  and  he  was  even  seen  to 
smile.  However,  the  idea  of  the 
disgrace  moved  him,  and  he  seized 
his  sword,  which  yet  remained  to 
him,  but  his  hand  opened,  and  let 
it  fall. 

"  O,  Clarice !"  he  exclaimed,  "par- 
don me  the  thought;  no — I  will  not 
forget  your  prohibition  !" — and, 
picking  up  the  sword,  he  threw  it 
far  from  him.  He  lay  down  on  his 
miserable  bed — tranquilly  he  slept. 
A  sweet  dream  appealed  to  him  on 
t.-is  the  last  night  of  his  life;  he  saw 
the  heavens  open,  and  on  a  cloud 
appeared  Clarice,  dressed  in  wuite, 
and  crowned  with  flowers;  she  de- 
scended to  his  bed,  lovingly  ex- 
tended her  hand,  and  drew  hni 
with  her,  while  a  band  of  angels 
round  them  sweetly  sang: 

"  Vexilla  regis  prodeunt" 

At  that  moment  the  prison  door 
opened,  and  the  executioner  enter- 
ed. Astorre  rose  and  followed  him. 
Singing  the  misetere,  and  calling  on 
his  mother  and  Clarice,  Astorre 
suffered  the  death  that  was  to  unite 
him  to  his  beloved  one. 

Senator  Tiepolo's  daughter,  after 
four  years  of  tears  had  weakened 
her  unfortunate  passions  for  As- 
torre, yielded  to  her  father's  desire, 
and  married  Giovanni  Sforza,  lord 
of  Pesaro.  Maddalena  never  left 
her. 

In  the  Alessandro  Pio  Third  died, 
and  Giolio  Second  succeeded  to  the 
pontificate.       Being    a  relation   of 


Caterina  Sforza,  she  hoped  that 
now  Imola  and  Forli  would  be  re- 
stored to  her  son  Ottaviano,  but 
the  first  was  ceded  by  the  inhabi- 
tants to  the  Holy  See,  and  the  other 
returned  to  the  superseded  house 
of  Ordelaffi. 

Faenza  fell  to  a  bastard  of  the 
Manfredi  House,  called  France  co, 
who  ceded  it  to  the  Venetians  in 
1503. 

The  brigands  first  introduced  to 
the  reader,  at  the  inn  in  Fano,  all 
di  d  Oil  the  gallows.  We  are  sorry 
don  Michele  and  the  hunchback  did 
not  suffer  the  same  fate.  The  first 
was  held  a  prisoner  by  the  Floren- 
tines, and  the  second  was  suffocat- 
ed in  a  sewer.  Omar  died  in  battle, 
and  Captain  d'Allegre  followed  the 
Duke  of  Nemours  to  Naples,  and 
distinguished  himself  in  the  battle 
of  CerignoTe. 

And  Borgia? 

After  the  conquest  of  Faenza,  his 
fortune  and  ambiiion  increased  so 
that  it  menaced  Bologna,  intimidat- 
ed Florence,  and  made  itself  mas- 
ter of  Piambino  and  the  Island  of 
Elba;  he  added  conquest  to  con- 
quest, crime  to  crime,  always  be- 
lieving that  nothing  could  oppose 
itself  to  his  earthly  happiness;  but 
the  punishment  prophesied  by  Cen- 
cio  overtook  him  in  the  midst  of  his 
greatness.  His  father  died.  After 
that  he  was  taken  sick — that  is,  he 
took  by  mistake  a  dose  of  poison, 
intended  for  one  of  his  friends,  and 
came  near  dying.  Then  Fabio  Or- 
sini,  wishing  to  revenge  his  father's 
death,  routed  his  soldiers  in  the 
suburbs  of  Rome,  dispersed  them, 
and  compelled  the  Duke  to  take  re- 
fuge in  the  Castle  San  Angelo. 
While  there,  the  cities  of  Romagna 
that  were  under  his  dominion,  re- 
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belled,  and  returned  to  the  Holy 
See,  and  partly  to  their  ancient 
lords.  The  castles  remained  to  him, 
however;  but  Ginlio  Second  asked 
that  they  might  be  consigned  to 
him.  To  escape  complying  with 
this  request,  lae  flew  to  Ostia;  he 
was  delayed  by  contrary  winds, 
overtaken  by  the  messengers  of 
Ginlio,  and  confined  on  board  a 
French  galley,  anchored  in  front  of 
Ostia,  until  he  had  yielded  the  cas- 
tles; at  the  same  time,  what  armies 
remained  to  him  were  destroyed  on 
the  borders  of  Perugia,  the  22d  of 
November,  1503.  On  the  10th  of 
April,  1504,  having  ceded  the  cas- 
tles, he  was  released. 

Fallen  from  the  heights  of  power 
to  nothing,  he  embarked  on  an 
open  boat  towards  Naples.  Con- 
salvo  de  Cordova,  Spanish  Captain 
for  Ferdinando  and  Isabella,  in 
that  kingdom,  received  him  with 
marks  of  kindness,  and  even  talked 
of  helping  him. 

The  Duke  hoped  again,  and  be- 
gan to  indulge  in  projects  of  new 
conquest  ana  fortunes;  but  the 
hope  mocked  him.  After  termi- 
nating an  interview  with  the  Span- 
ish Captain,  who  renewed  a  thou- 


sand protestations  of  affection  and 
sympathy,  he  was  arrested,  and, 
with  only  one  servant,  sent  on 
board  a  Spanish  galley  to  Spain, 
and  here  thrown  into  the  Fortress 
of  Medina  del  Campo.  Ferdinando 
destined  him  to  perpetual  imprison-* 
ment,  refusing  his  liberty  to  the 
King  of  Navarre,  Giovanni  d'Alli- 
bret,  and  Alphonso,  Duke  of  Fer- 
rara,  the  two  latter  cousins  to  Bor- 
gia, and  also  to  the  Spanish  car- 
dinals. 

The  Duke,  however,  by  means  of 
a  staircase  of  cords,  made  his  es- 
cape from  prison,  and  joined  his 
cousin,  Giovanni  d'Allibret.  Here 
he  schemed  and  hoped  anew,  but 
this  time  entirely  in  vain,  as  he  was 
surprised  in  an  ambuscade,  near 
Trana,  on  the  10th  of  March,  1507, 
and  killed  by  the  stroke  of  a  lance. 

If  our  readers  think  that  Caesar 
Borgia,  Duke  of  Valentino  and  Ro- 
mandiola,  was  too  lightly  punished 
for  all  his  crimes,  let  them  remem- 
ber the  words  of  Giorgio  d'Amboise 
when  speaking  of  the  Duke: 

"  God  leaves  the  sins  of  no  one 
unpunished,  least  of  all  will  He  par- 
don him." 
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[by  fanny  fielding.] 


A  SOLDIEE'S  STOET  TOLD  ME  AT  EIC^MOND,  YEAE  OF  GEACE  SIXTY-THEEE. 


Perhaps  you  won't  mind  my  re- 
lating it  my  own  way,  that  is,  if  I 
am  not  prolix,  reviewing  the  situa- 
tion, (not  in  a  military  sense  solely,) 
which  is  to  bring  me  step  by  step  to 
the  meeting  with  Reuben  Foster. 

At  the  time  I  have  in  my  mind, 
both  armies  lay  like  couchant  lions, 
each  in  his  lair,  each  ready  for  the 
deadly  spring  at  slightest  notice. 

Meade,  retiring  from  the  repulse 
at  Germania  Ford,  had  disposed 
his  forces  on  the  Rappahannock  sta- 
tion, while  General  Lee,  with  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  had 
gone  into  winter  quarters  along  the 
old  line  of  the  Rapidan.  Compara- 
tive "  quiet  reigned  in  Warsaw,"  and 
the  Confederate  capital,  in  a  state  of 
chronic  military  expectancy,  found 
itself  for  the  nonce  occupied  mainly 
with  the  immediate  action  of  the 
Confederate  Congress. 

Mention  of  this  body  brings  up  a 
reminiscence  of  Generals  Buckner 
and  Breckinridge,  whom  I  one 
morning  saw  welcomed  to  seats 
there,  no  less  than  of  Mr.  Foote, 
that  very  day,  loudly  declaiming 
against  any  and  every  sort  of  traf- 
fic with  the  enemy.  "  Purchase  of 
United  States  postage-stamps  form 
no  exception  to  this  rule,  as  it  ought 
to  be,"  he  averred,  and  closed  his 
peroration  by  an  excited  appeal  to 


patriotic  southerners  to  "  touch  not, 
taste  not,  handle  not,  the  unclean 
thing." 

Visiting  parties — no  one  could 
give  even  a  correct  outline  ske'ch  of 
Richmond  in  those  days,  without  in- 
cluding this  element. 

I  went  to  one  meeting,  on  a  cer- 
tain night,  at  Mrs.  M — 's,  in  Broad 
street.  A  parlor  full  of  belles — 
some  Richmond  ladies — some  refu- 
gees from  various  southern  States. 

"  Mr.  Memminger's  canary  birds," 
as  they  used  to  call  the  iemale  clerks 
of  the  Treasury  Departmen  ,  were 
represented,  and  all  the  girls  were 
busy  as  bees,  knitting  for  any  sol- 
dier who  had  need,  and  chatting  with 
the  furloughed  ones,  now  presen  . 
Not  that  the  company  was  formed 
of  young  girls  and  soldiers  on  leave. 
Stirring,  brisk  matrons  were  there, 
who  had  put  their  little  children  to 
bed,  and  come  to  lend  a  hand  for  a 
while  ;  and  there,  too,  were  grand- 
mothers with  blanched  hair,  whose 
quiet  faces  and  flying  fingers  told 
of  busy  thoughts  as  they  made  jocks 
for  our  men  in  the  field. 

Some  of  the  wearers  of  the  gray, 
the  only  attire  tolerated  now,  were 
attaches  of  governmental  offices,  of 
the  arsenal,'  and  some,  no  doubt, 
were  among  those  of  whom  it  was 
said — "if  you  see  a  soldire  drilling 
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about  Richmond,  and  can't  locate 
him,  just  set  it  down  he's  on  Gen. 
's  staff." 

But  of  those  coarse  soldier  stock- 
ings, who  may  write  the  thrilling 
thoughts,  anticipation  of  victory  or 
dreading  defeat,  threading  through 
every  mesh  the  anxious  hands  were 
fashioning?  Heart's  blood  poured 
out,  warrior  proud  footsteps  halting 
once  and  forever,  at  the  immutable 
be  still. 

Ah,  these  sank  deep  in  the  hearts 
of  southern  women,  sank  like  a  stone 
thrown  into  a  well — like  a  stone, 
indeed,  for  heaviness,  but  out  of 
sight,  for  all  that ;  there  were  those 
who  needed  encouragement,  words 
of  hope,  cheering  pictures  of  the 
grand  new  nation  that  was  to  be. 
So  work  and  chat,  and  laughter, 
passed  the  time  along.  Then  came, 
not  refreshments,  for  the  material 
man  at  least,  but  perhaps  the  usual 
jest  about  "  starvation  parties," — 
(nobody  cared  S3  there  was  food 
enough  in  the  country  to  keep  the 
soldiers  in  the  field,)  and  music,  in- 
strumental, and  voices  that  rang 
with  Southland's  own  thrill  in  "  The 
Bonnie  Blue  Flag,"  and  "Dixie." 

I  was  in  the  "  dumps"  after  din- 
ner one  day,  (pardon  that  foregoing 
elegant  expression,)  and  the  attack 

came  on  in  this  wise :  Mrs. had 

what  she  called  a  "  Secession  Pud- 
ding," one  of  the  inventions  of  that 
necessitous  age,  but  a  very  nice 
thing — "a  substitute,"  she  said  it 
was. 

"  The  very  best  thing  I've  seen  by 
the  name,"  remarked  some  one  pre- 
sent, while  the  reply  of  quite  a 
noted  Confederate  General  seemed 
to  scandalize  us  all,  I  thought,  in 
the  utterance,    "  It's  the  best   thing 


I've  ever  known   bearing   any  rela- 
tion to  secession." 

My  ire,  perhaps,  may  be  account- 
ed for  upon  the  general  principle 
that  non-combatants,  of  whatever 
sex,  are  harder  to  keep  pacified  than 
those  who  "  fight  it  out." 

It  was  this  afternoon  that  I  said  : 
"  Let's  go  around  to  Jackson  Hospi- 
tal and  sit  awhile  with  Rauben  Fos- 
ter. I've  forgotten  all  this  while  to 
tell  you  he  was  there,  and  yesterday 
he  asked  me  to  bring  you — says  he 
hasn't  seen  you  since  you  were  a 
child." 

Who  was  Reuben  Foster?  I 
soon  came  to  it — an  old  acquaint- 
ance of  the  family,  an  Eastern-shore 
man,  who  had  lost  a  leg  at  Chicka- 
mauga,  (somehow  after  the  regular 
battle  was  over,  though  that  didn't 
matter,  it  was  in  a  fight  with  the  ene- 
my,) and  was  so  disabled  as  to  make 
it  doubtful  if  he  would  ever  come 
into  active  service  again. 

He  was  doing  some  slight  duty  at 
his  present  post,  with  little  idea,  so 
it  seemed,  of  permanent  incapacity 
for  soldiering,  for  you  gathered  from 
his  talk  that  he  would  be  willing  to 
"  stay  awhile  and  let  his  wound  heal," 
performing  in  the  meantime  such 
service  as  might  leave  another  boy 
free  to  go  the  field. 

Reuben  himself  was  a  "boy"  of 
fifty-odd,  before  the  war  began — a 
veteran  drum-fisherman  in  the  sea- 
son, and  a  master-hand  at  wild  ducks 
and  geese,  squirrels,  any  kind  of 
game,  just  as  the  turn  came  around. 
"Why,  he  could  pop  you  a  partridge 
off  the  topmost  limb  of  a  tall  oak 
sapling,  at  a  distance  of  an  hundred 
and  fifty  yards,  any  time,  and  this 
with  a  common,  single-barrel  fowl- 
ing piece.     Drum-fishing  had  been 
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adopted  as  a  kind  of  temporiser, 
from  the  time  he  left  the  sea,  some- 
where in  his  latest  teens,  so  I  recall- 
ed a  remote  rumor,  and  had  been, 
in  its  way,  a  passion  with  him  ever 
since. 

Directly  with  the  mention  of  Reu- 
ben  Foster's  name,  that  winter  af- 
ternoon, I  seemed  to  hear  the  sor- 
row of  his  bosom  ;  the  fisherman's 
signal  of  good  luck,  winding  along 
the  Broadwater,  and  in  and  out  the 
inlets  and  coves  of  old  Watchaprig- 
ne  Creek — to  recall  the  Triton  ri- 
valry, though  I  don't  know  that  the 
man  who  loudest  sounded  his  own 
horn  had  the  most  fish  in  that  fleet 
of  batteaus,  augers  and  canoes.  But 
this  reflection  may  be  born  of  sub- 
sequent observation  and  experience 
of  life  rather  than  of  sapient  thought 
coeval  with  the  period. 

No  matter  for  all  that  now.  There 
was  jolly  hand-shaking  with  the  old 
amphibious  monster,  as  he  called 
himself,  the  sea-do  ,  hunter  and  sol- 
dier, and  great  talk  of  "  old  times." 
I  can't  help  thinking  that's  an  East- 
ern shore  phrase  by  right.  "Well,  if 
not,  I'll  vouch  for  Reuben's  "  How- 
dee,"  and  won't  give  that  up. 

"  Can't  we  beguile  Keuben  into  a 
story  ?"  I  had  said,  going  along — he 
had  something  of  a  reputation  for 
that  sort  of  thing,  but  the  chances 
didn't  seem  for  it  now,  there  were 
so  many  matters  to  adjust — far  as 
talking  would  adjust  them. 

"  Beg  your  pardon,"  said  Reuben, 
apropos  of  these,  and  holding  out 
to  me  a  sunburnt  and  otherwise  din- 
gy paw — that  was  the  sequel  to  a 
series  of  invectives  neither  pious 
nor  musical,  fulminated  against  the 
blessed  Yankees. 

"  They've  been,  take  'em  all  in  all, 


at  the  bottom  of  every  trouble  I've 
ever  had  in  my  life,"  he  declared. 

"  How  so,  Reuben  ?" 

"  Ah,  well,  that  story's  too  long  a 
one  to  tell." 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it.  You  can't  get 
rid  of  your  company  that  way  ;  our 
boarding-house  doesn't  have  tea  till 
eight,  and  so  we're  going  to  stay 
with  you  till  half-past  seven,  in  any 
case." 

"Truth  is,"  said  Reuben,  "'twas 
all  foolishness,  fortifying  and  mak- 
ing a  military  to  do  down  there." 

"  We've  missed  our  chance," 
thought  I,  but  I  asked  "  where  ?" 

"  Down  on  our  shore.  Little  sea- 
washed  place,  with  Maryland  at  the 
top,  all  free  for  them  to  march 
through  and  upDn  us  at  any  time. 
'Twas  like  kindling  up  a  signal  fire 
to  show  'em  where  we  were,  so  they 
might  come  and  put  us  out.  If  we'd 
had  navies,  now !  But  so  it  was, 
everything  was  for  their  advantage 
and  our  disadvantage." 

"  Don't  you  think  it  was  the  right 
principle,  though,  Mr.  Foster,  even 
if  they  knew  they  couldn't  succeed, 
to  let  the  enemy  see  they  didn't  wil- 
lingly submit  to  aggression  ?" 

"  Doubtful  if  'twas  best  to  signify 
it  that  way.  Oar  boys  could  have 
kept  quiet  and  got  off  by  squads  to 
the  regular  army,  till  there  wasn't  a 
fighting  man  left  in  the  two  coun- 
ties, and  I  don't  think  there  was 
much  temptation  left  to  the  Yankees 
to  come  there,  except  to  put  down 
demonstrations  that  was  made." 

"  Was  it  true  ?"  I  asked  with  the 
irrelevant  eagerness  which  those 
who  well  remember  those  times  will 
understand,  "  that  they  broke  open 
the  graves  in  the  Pocahontas  burial 
ground  in  Indian  Town,  and  scat- 
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tered  the  ashes  of  Mr.  Hooker's  son 
to  the  winds ?" 

"  I've  heard  th1' s  from  more  than 
one  source,  or  two,"  said  Keuben, 
"and  I  believe  it  was  so.  Hooker 
was  a  great  secessionist ;  but  to  say 
I  know  it  of  my  own  knowledge,  I 
don't,  for  I  didn't  see  'em  do  it,  and 
wasn't  at  Indian  Town  after  it  hap- 
pened, as  they  said.  Bat  about  the 
matter  of  boats,  as  I  was  saying  just 
now,  you  heard,  I  s'pose,  about 
Spencer  Fletcher*  and  his  little  com- 
pany, with  nothing  but  smooth  bore 
muskets  and  old  flint-lock  fowling- 
pieces,  beating  a  whole  regiment  of 
the  devils  that  came  in  at  Chinco- 
teague  Inlet  to  burn  a  vessel  build- 
ing there?  He  couldn't  prevent 'em 
landing  at  last,  it's  true,  but  you 
may  be  sure  they  were  whaled  till 
they  were  gladder  to  get  back  to 
their  boats  than  ever  they  were  to 
leave  'em.  They've  made  this  poor 
fellow's  family  smoke  for  it  since, 
though,  since  the  fighting  Confeds 
came  away." 

We  had  heard. 

"  I've  always  hated  the  name  of 
Yankee,  myself,"  said  Foster,  with 
a  grim  smiie,  "since  I  was  a  young 
man,  and  one  of  'em  lost  me  my 
sweetheart." 

"  Ah  V"  ventured  some  one,  either 
me  or  my  companion,  for  neither  of 
us,  I  am  sure,  had  ever  connected 
any  sentimental  thought  of  dis- 
appointed affection,  or  any  other, 
witlj  Reuben  Foster. 

He  buttoned  up  his  shaggy  pea- 
jacket — for  all  he  would  like  the 
one  he  used  to  wear,  or  carry  in- 
variably on  fishing  excursions  when 
I  was  a  child — I'm  afraid  to  think 

*  Captain  Spencer  Fletcher,  33th  Virgi- 
nia Volunteers. — A  historical  fact. 


how  long  ago.  He  set  himself  back, 
and  hummed  "My  Mary  Ann." 

"That  was  her  name,"  he  said-; 
"  poor  girl,  Mary  Ann  Shield," 

"Your  sweetheart's  name?"  I 
asked,  nervously,  a  little,  beeause  I 
was  afraid  of  throwing  him  off  the 
track  again. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  half  turning  it  to 
nothing  with  his  indifferent  ai. ; 
"  oh !  that  was  long  ago,  when  I 
was  young."  But  he  didn't  "  back 
and  fill,"  as  the  salors'  say,  any 
more,  and  went  on  in  his  own  mat- 
ter-of-fact fashion — thus: 

"  You  see,  I  was  bred  to  the  sea, 
following  it,  off  and  on,  from  the 
time  I  was  fourteen  years  old,  along 
with  old  Captain  Burton.  «  My ! 
wasn't  he  a  sneezer,  though ! — a 
great,  double-jointed,  double-fisted 
fellow.  A  proper  good  man,  if  you 
didn't  meddle  Yvith  him;  but  if  you 
did,  he'd  swear  the  bark  off  a  black- 
jack .tree.  You'd  feel  him,  too — you 
would,  as  well  as  hear  him,  which 
is  more  than  you  can  say  of  all 
loud  talkers. 

"  Where  I  was  born,  up  in  White- 
marsh,  my  father's  farm  run  along- 
side of  neighbor  Shields's;  so,  when 
I  was  home  once,  for  a  month  or 
two  (I  was  about  sixteen  or  seven- 
teen then),  I  went  speaking  around 
Mary  Ann,  a  making  all  good  I'd 
said  to  her  in  the  years  before,  for 
we  used  to  be  little  sweethearts 
when  we  went  to  the  old  field  school 
together. 

"This  trip  home,  there  was  a 
camp-meeting  on  Tangier  Island. 
I  was  there,  so  was  Mary  Ann,  and 
the  girl  did  look  so  trig  and  pretiy 
that  day,  I  couldn't  help  telling  her 
ri-ht  out  all  about  what  I  meant. 
I've  seen  a  lot  of  ladies  in  my  time, 
but  never  any,  before  or  si/.ce,  as 
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handsome  in  my  eye  as  she  was. 
She  was  a  smart-working  girl,  too, 
just  the  sort  of  one  to  make  a  good 
wife  for  a  plain  country  farmer — 
that,  may  be,  I  should  come  to  at 
last,  for  as  father  got  older,  he 
seemed  to  have  less  liking  for  my 
following  the  sea. 

"  Mary  Ann  was  mighty  handy, 
helping  her  mother  at  soap-ma'dng; 
at  the  harvest  time  cooking  dinner 
for  the  hands — anything  and  every- 
thing. Dear  me !  summers  when 
I've  been  at  home,  it  seemed  to  me 
I  could  rake  over  a  ten-acre  oat- 
patch  myself,  in  a  quarter  less  than 
no  time,  in  the  thought  of  seeing 
Mary  Ann,  at  twelve  o'clock,  a  serv- 
ing out  to  the  harvesters  the  pot- 
pies  she'd  made  for  'em  with  her 
own  hands.  You  see  the  neighbors 
used  to  exchange  wjrk  those  days. 
When  pappy  cut  oats  Mr.  Shields's 
force  would  come  to  help  us  get  in, 
and  when  he  cut,  all  our  folks  would 
go  over  there — so  the  farmers  would 
change  and  change  about. 

"  I  said  Mary  Ann  helped  in  the 
family,  but,  to  tell  the  truth,  a  great 
part  of  the  time,  she  was  the  main 
dependence.  The  old  woman,  her 
mother,  was  sickly-like  very  often, 
had  the  fever  and  ague  every  fall, 
and  her  daughter,  thrifty  young  wo- 
man as  she  was,  you  could  see  or 
hear  most  any  time  you  happened 
to  be  around,  going  singing  along, 
to  look  afier  the  hens  and  turkeys, 
the  ducks  and  geese.  They  had  a 
lot  of  everything  that's  comfort- 
able; you  know  them  old  Accomack 
farmers.  May  be  you'd  see  Mary 
sitting  up  in  the  loom,  dashing 
away  with  the  shuttle — a  trim  foot 
on  the  beam,  and  cheeks  growing 
redder  with  the  exercise.  May  be 
you'd  see  her  standing  a  spinning 


her  yarn — the  old  great  wheel 
moaning,  like  a  no'theaster  through 
a  keyhole,  and  Mary  Ann  singing  a 
song  she  used  to  sing,  of  true- 
lover's  knots,  with  a  chorus  about 

1  Savory  sage,  rosemary  and  thyme.' 

"Bat  I'll  go  back  again  to  that 
time  <  n  Tangier,  when,  as  I  told 
you,  she  looked  fresher  than  ever, 
her  curls  all  hanging  around,  her 
face  looked  shinier,  and  her  cheeks 
rosier.  Come  what  will,  I  shall 
never  forget  that  evening,  I  know, 
when,  for  the  first  time  since  I'd 
called  myself  a  man,  I  told  her  I 
loved  her.  Bless  you,  she  knowed 
it  all  well  enough  before  I  spoke  it, 
though  there  was  many  a  fellow  to 
take  note  of  beside  me.  Meeting 
days  and  singing- school  days,  it  was 
who  should  and  who  should  not  be 
the  first  to  get  to  Jimmy  Shields's 
dearborn,  and  help  Miss  Mary  Ann 
out. 

"The  girl  had  no  art  about  her; 
she  liked  me,  too,  and  she  said  so — 
well — this  way — that  she  liked  me 
better  than  any  one  she  knew,  and 
that  I  might  speak  to  her  father 
and  mother  about  it.  She  blushed 
a  great  deal,  but  she  didn't  snatch 
her  hand  away  as  I  held  it  in  mine 
while  we  sauntered  up  and  down 
the  aisles  between  the  tents.  O  her 
young  men  and  their  sweethearts 
were  walking  there,  too,  but  none  of 
'em  any  prouder  than  I  was,  I  know. 

"Presently  everybody  was  re- 
quested to  be  seated;  we  were  go- 
ing to  have  another  sermon,  so  we 
stopped  at  a  beach  under  the  big 
pine  by  the  preacher's  tent.  Old 
Joshua  Thomas  got  up  to  give  one 
of  his  discourses  in  the  fashion  that 
nobody  else  ever  did  preach.  He 
told   the    young    converts    to    cry 
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aloud  when  they  felt  the  workings 
of  the  Spirit.  It  was  natural,  he 
said.  He  knew  his  men;  many  of 
'em  were  fishermen ;  he  was  one 
himself. 

*  " '  'Spose,'^said  he,  '  you  was  to 
go  a  filling,  and  you  was  to  catch  a 
fish  with  a  guinea  inside  of  him, 
wouldn't  you  holler  and  rejoice 
when  you  cut  him  open  and 
found  it  ?  I  know  you  would — you 
couldn't  keep  it.  Now  it's  the  same 
way  here.  You  zee  people  getting 
reli  ion,  and  you  think  it's  some  or 
nary  thing,  but  may  be  worth  hav- 
ing, and  you  try  to  get  it  by  pray- 
ing for  it  as  you  see  them  do.  You 
pray  on;  you  keep  praying;  you  are 
moved  to  turn  the  thing  inside  out, 
and  look  what's  in  it.  There,  praise 
the  Maker  ! — there's  the  guinea. 
Why,  you're  rich! — you  can  buy 
whatever  you  want — y  >u  can't  help 
hollerin'  out  over  your  good  for- 
tune !' 

"  Now,  all  this,"  said  Keuben, 
"  that's  got  but  little  to  do  with 
what  I  first  set  out  to  tell  you,  may 
show  how  I've  held  on  to  the  re- 
membrance of  everything  that  be- 
longed to  that  happy  time  of  my 
life. 

"  Soon  after  this,"  he  continued, 
"a  Yankee  singing-master  comes 
along.  We  didn't  see  many  stran- 
gers in  that  part  of  the  world,  and 
everybody  was  taking  about  Mr. 
Guest.  The  devil's  own  guest  he  is 
now,"  he  interpolated  quietly. 

"  He  was  well  received,  of  course, 


*  A  correct  report  of  a  sermon  by  old 
Joshua  Thomas,  in  time  and  place,  as 
above  stated.  The  eccentric  preacher  was 
a  very  faithful  member  of  his  profe  sion. 
He  has  m  >de  his  mark  in  the  local  history 
of  Accomack  county. 


and  at  once  invited  to  stay  around 
among  his  patrons.  There  were 
plenty  of  'em,  for  every  farmer's 
daughter,  and  the  neighborhood 
bucks  of  our  set,  for  miles  around, 
put  their  names  to  his  paper  direct- 
ly he  handed  it  about,  and  the  far- 
mers settled  it  among  themselves 
they  would  lend  him  a  horse,  one 
and  another  of  'em,  whenever  he 
wanted  to  ride  to  his  class. 

"Before  long,  it  was  'Fa-so-la- 
so-la-a  !'  wherever  you  went.  Mary 
Ann  sung  it  in  place  of  her  own 
little  song.  Farmer  Eeid's  daugh- 
ter's sung  it,  young  Only  sung  it — 
Mr.  Hack's  overseer  from  away 
down  on  Andua.  He'd  ride  every 
Saturday  to  the  school-house  to  see 
the  girls,  and  hear  that  green- 
spectacled  Yankee  whine  it  through 
his  nose.  Upward  beat!  Rising 
hand  !  Bah !  I  can  hear  the  rascal 
this  moment. 

"He  wore  store- clothes,  made  a 
great  show  of  talking  proper,  as 
the  saying  is,  and  actually  got  more 
than  one  of  those  foolish  girls  in 
love  with  him,  my  foolish  Mary  Ann 
among  the  rest. 

"  About  the  first  month  or  so  of 
the  singing-school  business,  I  went 
away  to  Baltimore  to  join  Captain 
Burton;  he  was  to  sail  out  of  there 
for  a  while  in  one  of  Mr.  John  Don- 
nell's  ships.  I  made  a  voyage  with 
him  to  the  East  Indies  and  back. 
Smack  home  I  came  from  Balti- 
more, on  my  return,  to  see  'em  all 
again,  and  bring  Mary  Ann  some 
little  presents  I'd  gathered  up  for 
her  on  the  voyage.  She  was  mighty 
glad  to  see  me,  but  didn't  want  to 
take  them,  which  put  me  to  think- 
ing. I  said  to  myself — to  her,  too, 
indeed,  '  we're  engaged  to  be  mar- 
ried, Mary  Ann,   as  soon   as  I  get 
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twenty- one  and  a  good  run  o'  busi- 
ness, either  by  ship,  or  down  here, 
as  the  old  man  talks  about,  and  far 
as  these  trifles  go,  it's  all  one  as  if 
we  were.' 

"  I  knowed  she  didn't  used  to  be 
that  squeamish  with  me,  for  she'd 
accepted  a  neat-furnished  work- 
basket  I'd  bought  at  a  fair  for  her, 
right  before  my  mother's  face,  and 
thought  nothing  of  it,  while  I'd 
seen  Abel  Ward  beg  her  half  a  day 
to  wear  some  kind  of  locket  and 
chain  he'd  got  for  her  at  Philadel- 
phia, and  she  wouldn't  so  much  as 
touch  it,  but  only  looked  in  the  box 
as  be  held  it,  and  laughed  at  him — 
so  provokingly  ? 

"  I  couldn't  feel  easy  now  in  my 
mind,  and  I  heard  hints  that  made 
me  less  and  less  so.  The  school- 
master'd  gone,  after  he  got  through 
with  the  singing  scheme,  to  regular 
teaching,  up  in  the  old  high-woods 
school-house.  He'd  spin  out  the 
time  of  his  boarding  around  a  little 
longer,  folks  said,  at  Mr.  Shields's 
than  anywhere  else,  and  appeared 
to  intimate  that  he  paid  better  at- 
tention to  Mary  Ann  than  to  her 
young  brothers  and  sisters,  who 
were  his  scholars. 

"  I  didn't  stay  at  home  long  this 
time,  for  I  was  bound  to  stick  by 
the  ship,  as  I'd  prorrised,  and  she 
was  soon  to  sail  on  another  voyage; 
I  went  to  headquarters,  though,  be- 
fore leaving,  to  find  out  the  truth 
of  all  I'd  heard. 

"It  was  nothing,  so  Mary  Ann 
told  me,  or  as  much  as  that,  and  I 
went  away  tolerably  satisfied  in 
mind,  she  was  always  so  truthful. 
I  don't  think  that  sneaking  fellow 
had  proposed  to  her  then — I'm  cer- 
tain, indeed,  he  hadn't,  though  he 
did  so  soon  after,  and  she  accepted 


him.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  be- 
fore I  had  come  away,  she  had 
agreed  to  take  the  shawl  and  the 
shells,  and  other  little  things,  and 
was  to  me  just  the  same  Mary  Ann 
as  ever. 

"  Dear  me  !  It  seemed,  even  after 
I  learnt  ah,  I  could  see  how  she 
wasn't  so  much  to  blame  as  might 
appear,  and  women  ain't  the  only 
creatures  that  don't  keep  always  to 
one  mind.  Mary  Ann  wasn't  un- 
truthful, yet.  This  fellow  had  a 
monstrous  slick  tongue,  and  had 
been  all  the  while  making  out  to 
her  that  he  was  a  great  man  in  his 
own  place,  where  he  come  from. 
He  put  on  fine  airs,  and  made  fine 
promises  to  her.  He  told  her  about 
the  play-houses  and  the  balls  he'd 
attended,  and  promised  to  carry 
her  to  the  North,  and  let  her  see 
'em  all.  She  was  young,  and  easy 
led  off,  for  she'd  seen  but  little  of 
the  world,  and  this  sounded  mighty 
fine  to  her. 

"Having  got,  through  him,  a  sort 
of  taste  for  this  kind  of  thing,  I 
suppose  she  thought,  very  true,  too, 
that  if  she  married  me,  and  settled 
down  here,  where  she'd  been  born 
(this  she  would  have  done  whether 
I  farmed  it  or  continued  to  follow 
the  water),  she'd  live  and  die  as  far 
out  o'  sight  of  them  things  he  told 
her  about  as  if  she  and  they  was  in 
different  worlds.  So,  taking  all  in 
all,  I  didn't  say  Mary  Ann's  deceiv- 
ed me,  and  so  been  greatly  to 
blame — I  only  said  she'd  changed 
her  mind,  and,  if  it  was  to  my  grief, 
it's  no  more  than  any  young  woman 
had  a  right  to  do. 

"  She  cried  mightily,  my  mother 
told  me  in  a  letter  (it  was  the  same 
letter  that  brought  me  the  news 
Mary  Ann  was  married),  when  she 
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fetched  back  the  same  articles  that 
had  made  the  first  and  only  dis- 
agreement between  us.  She  gave 
'em  to  mother,  and  said  she  herself 
had  no  right  to  'em  now.  '  I  told 
Reuben,'  she  had  furthermore  said, 
1  that  I  liked  him  better  than  any- 
body I  knew,  or  had  ever  seen,  but, 
then,  you  know,  Mrs.  Foster,  I  was 
so  young  I  didn't  know  who  I  was 
to  see,  and  I  reckon  it's  the  same 
way  with  him.' 

"  My  mother  felt  it  wouldn't  be 
the  same  way  with  me,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  was  puzzled  at  my  con- 
duct, so  she  said,  and  that  puzzled 
me. 

"  The  neighbors  at  this  time  began 
to  feel  great  complaint  of  Jonadab 
Guest,  though  Mary  An;'  was  as 
great  a  favorite  with  'em  as  could 
be.  First  of  all,  they  thought  he'd 
acted  kind  of  underhand  with  me. 
That  'a-t  time  I'd  gone  home — un- 
expectedly to  all,  as  I  did — instead 
of  his  stopping  at  Mr.  Shields's, 
where  his  regular  turn  brought  him, 
he  went,  on  that  very  afternoon,  to 
Jacob  Beach's,  the  very  farthest  off 
he  could  go,  and  where  he  wasn't 
due  for  a  month  yet,  to  come  away 
back  to  Shields's — after  the  time  was 
out,  as  he  said;  but,  in  plain  Eng- 
lish, after  I'd  gone  away.  They 
thought  he  ought  to  have  st  od  his 
ground  if  he  wanted  that  girl,  no 
matter  who  came  alon^;  and,  more 
than  this,  if  I  felt  I  had  anything 
to  settle  with  him,  to  stay  and  give 
me  a  chance  to  settle  it.  They 
knew  better  how  things  were  going 
than  I  did. 

"  My  mother  mentioned  to  me, 
more  than  once,  something  about  a 
letter  I'd  written,  that  had  given 
Maiy  Ann  grounds  to  break  her 
engagement  with  me,  or  that  this 


was  the  neighborhood  talk.  She'd 
first  named  it  in  her  1  tter  that  told 
mo  Mary  Ann  was  married,  but  I 
couldn't  make  it  out  clearly  till  long 
afterwards;  indeed,  it  was  not  of 
much  use  anyhow,  and  then  she 
didn't  write  in  a  way  that  was  easy 
to  read,  dear  soul!  It  would  take 
her  nigh  upon  a  week,  off  and  on, 
to  get  a  letter  ready  to  send  away, 
and  I  think,  from  time  to  time,  she 
often  forgot  what  she'd  said  al- 
ready, and  what  she  had  to  say. 
Altogether,  I  know  I  couldn't  make 
head  or  tail  of  the  matter,  and  just 
passed  it  over. 

"  It  was  but  a  few  months  after  I 
went  to  sea  Mary  Ann  and  Guest 
were  married,  and  in  but  a  few 
months  more  it  turned  out  he  had 
lost  his  hold  on  the  good  will  of  the 
people  more  ways  than  one.  Some 
hinted  he'd  been  in  a  mighty  hurry 
to  be  Jimmy  Shields's  son-in-law 
when  the  well-to-do  old  man  fell 
into  low  health,  and  folks  began  to 
talk  about  his  executor  that  might 
be.  Other  parties  started  up,  and 
said  that  certain  unlawful  traffic 
with  regroes  on  the  plantations 
around,  as  well  as  other  underhand 
doings,  wherein  the  negroes  were 
parties,  might  be  traced,  if  watch 
was  kept,  to  this  Yankee,  Guest. 
His  father-in-law  had  furnished  him 
means  to  set  up  a  store,  for  he  had 
quit  the  school  now,  and  at  this 
store  there  had  been  lights  seen 
dead  hours  of  the  night — long  after 
all  honest  folks  were  a-bed,  people 
said,  significantly. 

"It  all  came  out  afterwards  that 
he  was  enticing  the  neighborhood 
negroes  to  steal  their  owner's  grain 
and  other  produce  to  bring  there, 
and  exchange  with  him  for  whi  ky, 
or  whatever   they  wanied,  his   ar- 
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rangements  being  made,  in  the 
meantime,  to  smuggle  off  these  by 
the  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
vessels  that,  on  one  pretext  or 
another,  were  continually  running 
up  the  little  creek  around. 

"  The  fellow  thought  he  was  safe- 
ly anchored  for  lite,  and,  by-and-by, 
began  to  take  high  authority  at  old 
man  Shields's,  especially  one  time 
when  he  had  had  one  of  his  attacks, 
and  lay  very  low.  Guest  pretended 
to  take  the  management  of  the 
farm  in  a  fashion,  riding  in  the 
morning  to  the  store,  and  setting 
the  clerk  his  work,  then  coming 
back  to  oversee  the  field.  Much  he 
know'd  about  it,  I  reckon. 

"It  was  gathering-corn  time,  and 
the  hands  were  out  in  the  new- 
ground  cut,  old  uncle  Anas,  the 
foreman,  a  favorite  with  his  master, 
along  of  the  rest.  This  old  man,  it 
seems,  had  been  getting  quite  res- 
tive for  some  time,  under  the  com- 
plaints and  pettishnes  of  the  Yan- 
kee overseer,  declaring,  right  smart 
above  his  breath,  sometimes,  that 
these  nor'ard  folks  thought  niggers 
was  mules,  and  weren't  satisfied  un- 
less they  could  get  a  mule's  work 
out  of  'em. 

"  Guest  was  boiling  up  inside,  but 
didn't  exactly  know  where  to  break 
out.  The  morning  I'm  going  to 
tell  you  of,  he  gave  some  order  that 
wasn't  obeyed  quick  as  he  thought 
it  ought  to  be,  and  he  broke  out — 
this  very  smooth-mouthed  Puritan 
— into  such  a  volley  of  cursing  and 
abuse  as,  they  said,  they'd  never 
heard. 

"  *  I'll  go  to  my  master,'  said  Anas, 
'  and  ask  him  let  me  leave  dis  field 
till  he  git  well  enough  to  come  his- 
self,  for  I  ain't  used  to  no  such 
abuse  as  dis.' 


"  Guest  drew  a  cowhide  from  un- 
der his  coat;  he  had  brought  it,  in 
view  of  some  such  emergency,  I 
suppose,  from  the  store,  that  day, 
and  he  laid  it  smartly  over  the  old 
negroe's  shoulders. 

"'Before  my  master!'  shouted 
Uncle  Anas.  (You  know  even  the 
religious  among  them  have  little  re- 
gard for  the  third  commandment.) 
'  My  master,  Jimmy  Shield,  never  is 
laid  a  cowhide  on  my  back  in  his 
life,  and  you  shan't  do  it,  you 
sneakin',  deceitful,  scape-gallows 
Yankee  !  You've  'ceived  everybody, 
'most,  you  had  anything  to  do  with, 
goin'  a  breakin'  my  young  mistis' 
heart  in  secret,  for  all  your  fine 
ways  before  people,  but  you  never 
is  fooled  Anas,  and  you  never  will. 
I  is  watched  yous.'  I  remember 
Uncle  Anas'  judgment,  word  for 
word,  because  it  favors  my  own. 

"The  other  servants  sung  out  in 
chorus:  'Yes,  and  you  don't  know 
half  his  'ceit,  Uncle  Anas!'  But 
Unc  e  Anas,  often  making  a  motion 
at  the  fellow's  scalp  with  his  iron 
corn-peg,  and  withdrawing  it  wifh- 
out  touching  him,  was  over  the 
fence,  and  in  the  woods,  while  the 
boys  finished  their  accusation  right 
in  the  offender's  face. 

"  He  had  been  meeting  neigh- 
borhood niggers  a  nights,  they 
said,  enticing  'em  to  pay  him  to 
run  'em  off  to  the  free  States  by 
the  wood- vessels  that  come  up  the' 
creeks.  That's  what  went,  they 
told  him,  with  Mr.  Ashley's  Saccah 
and  Widow  Parmer's  Joe.  He  a 
settin'  niggers  free,  they  said,  that 
never  owned  a  nigger  in  his  life. 

"  To  shorten  a  long  story,  the 
negroes  stirred  the  matter  until  the 
white  people  took  it  up.  Present- 
ly, white  witnesses  came  who  had 
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secretly  watched  this  night  trade 
from  the  outside,  so,  putting  this 
a t:d  that  together,  the  community 
rose  up,  and  talked  openly  about 
tar  and  feathers,  if  the  wretch  could 
not  be  expelled  from  the  county 
any  other  way. 

"  Old  Anas  never  returned  until 
after  his  enemy  left,  which  he  was 
permited  to  do  quietly,  on  account 
of  the  Shield  family — they  were 
held  in  such  great  respect.  Poor 
Mary  Ann !  she,  woman-like,  clung 
faster  to  him  now,  and  set  out  with 
him,  in  spite  of  all  that  father  and 
mother  could  say — which  wouldn't 
have  been  anything  probably,  see- 
ing he  was  her  husband,  whatever 
else  he  might  be,  but  that  the  hint 
dropped  by  the  negro  that  day 
seems  not  to  have  been  without  its 
foundation  in  fact.  Others  thought 
he  wasn't  kind  to  her  any  more 
than  to  keep  her  father's  good  will. 
He  tried  himself  to  persuade  her 
to  st  ay,  saying  he'd  send  for  her  in 
the  spring;  but  no,  she  kind  o'  got 
it  in  her  head  she  must  be  a  dutiful 
wile,  and  be  along  of  him  if  he  was 
in  trouble,  and  go  she  did,  poor 
lamb ! 

"They  set  out — it  was  winter 
time — in  a  little  shallop — to  go  to 
Philadelphia.  I  was  in  the  'Ad- 
vance,' then  just  home  from  Liver- 
pool. We  had  broken  bulk  at  New 
York,  and  were  going  on  with  a 
portion  of  our  cargo,  bound  to 
Charleston.  When  we  got  off  the 
Capes  of  Delaware,  the  wind  chop- 
ped around,  and  blew  from  north- 
east by  east,  like  great  guns;  then, 
all  of  a  sudden,  a  flaw  came,  and 
took  us  right  about,  snapping  our 
foremast  in  two  b  afore  you  could 
say  Jack  Bobinson.  That  was  only 
the  beginning  of  troubles — I  needn't 


bother  you  by  telling  'em  all — but 
at  twelve  or  one  o'clock  o'  Sunday 
(this  was  Friday)  we  were  drifted 
high  and  dry  on  Hog  Island  beach, 
having  spoken  the  schooner 'Live- 
ly,' of  New  York,  bound  from  Nor- 
folk, home.  She  was  chock  full  of 
passengers,  taken  from  the  wreck 
of  a  Philadelphia  vessel.  We  ask- 
ed no  assistance,  and  she  went  flut- 
tering on  her  way.  Of  provisions, 
we  had  plenty,  and,  in  spite  of 
pumps,  and  the  throwing  of  our 
cargo  overboard,  were  bound  to  put 
the  vessel  ashore  anyhow. 

"  The  islanders  gave  us  a  warm 
welcome,  in  their  usual  way.  We 
found  them  in  a  great  stew.  Some 
of  the  men  were  making  a  grave, 
and  the  women  were  running  in 
and  out  of  old  Mr.  Churn's  house. 
Others  of  the  men  were  examining 
a  wrecked  schooner  which  was  lying 
on  the  east  side  of  the  island  as  we 
came  m. 

"  'Only  one  soul  perished,'  said  a 
tender-hearted  woman  to  me, 
through  her  tears.  '  The  corpse  has 
been  taken  to  Churn's  house,  and 
now  we've  washed  the  sea  si  me  and 
mud  from  the  face,  and  the  sand 
out  of  her  eyes,  the  poor  thing 
looks  so  composed,  I  think  if  she 
had  any  friends,  they  might  know 
her.' 

"  There  was  a  high  state  of  wrath 
prevailing  among  men  and  woien. 
'  She  needn't  have  been  drownded,' 
they  declared.  '  'Twasn't  that  the 
man  didn't  do  his  duty,  but  it  was 
murder — downright,  wilful  murder.' 
Joe  Churn  had  almost  met  his 
death,  dashing  in  the  breakers  to 
her  rescue;  it  was  all  vain  though, 
as  older  swimmers  had  told  him  it 
would  be.  He  was  providentially 
washed    ashore,    more    dead    than 
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alive,  having  sunk  out  of  sight 
until  they  thought  him  clean  gone, 
and  this  was  all  that  come  of  his 
venture. 

"But  this  man,  it  was  different 
with  him,  and,  besides,  he  must 
have  been  something  to  her.  This 
was  their  judgment,  for  she  seemed 
only  to  look  to  him  for  help,  and 
fast  as  her  poor,  white  arms  were 
raised  towards  him,  he  dashed  her 
off  and  swam,  for  h  -  was  a  prime 
swimmer,  far  enough  away.  By  and 
by,  she  would  drift  towards  him 
again,  tossing  her  arms,  as  if  im- 
ploring him  to  save  her,  and  now, 
this  time,  they  saw  it  all.  The  mon- 
ster grasped  that  weak  body  of  hers, 
and  hurled  it  with  all  his  might  into 
the  trough  of  the  sea.  She  never 
rose  again,  and  when  the  '  Lively  V 
boat  could  be  got  off  to  rescue  the 
folks  overboard,  nothing  could  be 
seen  of  her.  The  corpse  had  wash- 
ed up  about  two  hours  before,  and 
was  now  ready  for  burial.  I  went 
with  the  crowd  into  the  house  where 
it  lay.  I  don't  know,  to  this  day, 
why  it  was  I  did  not  feel  astonished 
to  find  it  so  ;  but  I  did  not.  Poor 
Mary  Ann  Shields,  that  had  been  in 
her  shroud,  her  wet  hair  still  hang- 
ing lank  about  her  chalk- white  face, 
but  full  enough  like  herself  for  me 
to  recognize  her,  without  that  de- 
vil's-mark,  the  likeness,  half  washed 
out,  which  she  wore  around  her 
neck,  of  him  who  had  brought  her 
t )  her  death. 

"If  I  was  not  surprised,  as  I  have 
said,  it  was  a  bitter  blow  to  me — 
something  of  a  judgment,  too,  I 
thought,  for  the  resolution  I  had  ta- 
ken never  to  go  back  to  the  shore 
any  more. 

"  My  parents  were  there,  and  get- 


ting old — they  had  no  child  at  home, 
my  sister  being  married,  and  I 
ought  to  go,  cost  me  what  it  might. 
I  would  have  been  willing  and  glad 
enough  to  send  'em  my  wages,  if 
they'd  required  help  ;  but  they 
didn't  need  'em,  or  anything  else, 
except  to  see  me,  sometimes.  Let 
be  as  it  may,  I  left  the  ship  soon  as 
I  got  to  Baltimoi  e,  and  took  my  way 
heme,  to  quit  it  no  more  while  my 
father  and  mother  lived.  This  I 
made  good.  After  their  death — they 
didn't  live  many  years  after  I  went 
back  to  stay — my  sister  lost  her  hus- 
band, so  up  to  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war  I  continued  with  her,  giv- 
ing her  what  help  I  could  in  raising 
her  two  boys. 

"  But  now  I'm  going  back  to  tell 
you  that  a  few  days  after  I  left  the 
sea,  and  went  home  for  good,  as  I 
said,  and  all  the  matter  had  come 
out  and  was  talked  over  as  no  secret 
about  Guest's  ill-treating-  his  wife, 
underhandedly,  and  murdering  her 
at  last — for  it  was  nothing  else — my 
blessed  mother  said  to  me  one  day  : 
'  Keuben,  I'm  afraid  now  that  Mary 
Ann's  dead  and  all,  Sary  Shields  ne- 
ver will  get  over  that  letter  you  writ 
that  last  time  you  went  away,  before 
she  married  Guest.' 

"'What  letter?'  says  I,  for  it  all 
came  back  to  me  then  how  she'd 
spoken  about  some  letter  long  be- 
fore, and  I  never  could  make  no- 
thing of  the  matter — indeed,  I  ne- 
ver tried  much,  for  all  that  could  be 
done,  as  far  as  I  was  concerned,  was 
already  done,  and  I  couldn't  untie 
the  knot. 

"  From  that  she  up  and  told  me, 
and  ended  by  leaving  her  spinning 
and  going  with  me  to  get  the  writ- 
ten document  irom  Mrs.  Shields,  and 
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expose  the  foul  lie  that  rested  on  the 
head  of  Jonadab  Guest — no  other, 
I  was  confident. 

"Mary  Ann  never  would  tell,  I 
learned,  not  even  to  her  mother,  as 
she  said  she  had  made  a  faituful 
promise  not,  who  had  handed  it  to 
her;  but  it  was  made  to  seem  like 
it  had  been  dropped  in  the  Post  Of- 
fice at  Smith's  store,  just  about  the 
time  I  was  leaving. 

"  What  was  in  it?  Sure  enough, 
what  was  in  it  ?  It  read  like  I  was 
kind  o'  miffed,  which,  to  be  sure  I 
was,  that  complaints  should  have 
got  out  of  Mary  Ann's  having  any 
liking  for  this  Yankee  fellow.  It 
even  spoke  about  the  difference  in 
her  now,  to  that  time  when  I  had 
brought  the  trifling  little  woik-bas- 
ket  and  givj  her,  and  taking  on  con- 
cerning that  difference  now,  when 
we  we  were  so  much  nearer  being 
married.  Well,  a  lot  of  such  stuff, 
till,  all  in  all,  it  come  at  last  I  had 
got  so  worked  up,  I  just  told  Mary 
Ann,  (the  villain  and  liar!)  that  I 
let  the  whole  thing  go  ;  that  I  saw 
that  she  was  better  nleased  than  I 
could  please  her,  and  I  fe.t  called  to 
get  out  of  her  way,  and  keep  out 
forever,  knowing  I  consulted  her 
wishes  in  doing  so.  Yes,  that  would 
have  been  like  his  sneaking  policy, 
but  it  wa'n't  mine,  and  it  wasn't 
hard  now  for  me  to  make  anybody 
believe  me  that  he,  and  not  I,  had 
written  the  letter. 

"I  can't  say  I  was  such  a  Chris- 
tian as  that  this  injury,  and  all  con- 
cerned with  it,  didn't  lay  a-festering 
in  my  heart  from  that  time,  swelling 
worse  and  worse  because  I  had  to 
keep  still  under  it.  If  I  could  have 
fit,  you  know,  it  would  have  been 
better,  but  there  was  nowhere  to 
strike.     Well,  so  went  the  years. 


"By  and  by — I  had  been  lying 
still  a  long  time,  it  seemed  !o  me — 
here  comes  the  sound  of  that  first 
gun  at  Sumter.  Says  I,  'be  up,  Reu- 
ben Foster!  Here's  wnat  you've 
been  waiting  for  all  this  while. 
Strike,  now,  a  blow  for  the  South, 
and  a  blow  for  your  vow  over  that 
island  grave  one  winter  day  when 
you  were  young.' 

''  I  did  the  best  I  could  for  my 
sister  and  her  children,  and  put  out 
to  look  for  a  place  that  suited  me, 
for  a  new  fresh  thought  had  taken 
hold  of  me — I  might  find  Jonadab 
Guest  himself,  somewhere  in  my 
drifting.  So  considering,  I  con- 
cluded not  to  attach  myself  to  any 
command  in  particular,  but  to  fight 
fast  and  loose  wherever  there  might, 
perhaps,  be  a  chance  of  getting  up 
with  him.  Sometimes  the  idea 
would  seem  a  foolish  one  to  me, 
then  again  it  wouldn't. 

"  I  went  to  Norfolk,  but  it  was 
very  tame  down  there,  though  we 
were  always  expecting  a  fight.  I 
except  the  little  spree  of  the  Virgi- 
nia, when  she  came  down  upon  the 
Congress  and  the  Cumberland  that 
morning.  They  let  me  go  in  as  a 
volunteer  for  the  occasion,  and 
though  our  wounded  Admiral,  God 
bless  him,  did  shake  my  hand,  seed- 
ing for  me  after  the  fight  was  over, 
and  said  I  hadn't  been  in  the  way 
that  day,  I  know'd  big  guns  wa'n't 
so  much  in  my  line.  When  I  came 
to  my  own  weapons,  though,  at 
Richmond  and  elsewhere,  I  never 
forgot  his  words  when  he  was  wound- 
ed and  sent  below,  or  Lieut.  Min- 
now's voice  when  he  delivered  the 
message  :  '  Tell  Mr.  Jones  to  fight 
the  ship  to  the  last.'  That's  what  I 
intended  to  do  by  land  or  by  sea — 
what  I  still  intend,  God  willing. 
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"  I  fought,  as  I  told  you,  loose  like, 
first  with  one  command,  then  with 
another.  To  be  sure,  I  was  arrest- 
ed some  times,  but  they'd  let  me  go 
again.  At  last,  growing  all  this 
while  quick  of  eye  and  ear  as  an  In- 
dian, listening  for  a  name,  watching 
for  a  face  I  wanted,  yet  dreaded  to 
see  or  hear,  I  found  myself,  finally, 
enrolled  in  Bragg's  Army  of  the 
"West,  playing  the  same  old  game  of 
watch-goose. 

"  It  was  the  night  after  the  battle 
of  Chickamauga.  Our  boys  had 
done  some  wonderful  work  on  that 
occasion,  and  it  was  said" — (Keuben 
looked  like  a  pleased  child  when  he 
told  this) — "  that  the  man  with  the 
wild-goose  skin  on  his  head  hadn't 
been  much  behind  the  rest.  I  had 
my  right  implements  then,"  he  ad- 
ded, "  and  I  tell  you  that  because 
you'd  feel  an  interest  to  know  how 
an  old  duckern'd  manages  in  time 
of  battle. 

"As  I  was  going  on  to  say, 
though,"  he  resumed,  "I  had  gone 
off  to  a  spring  on  the  edge  of  a 
thicket  close  by  ;  things  had  got 
kind  o'  quiet  now  ;  taking  my  mus- 
ket with  me — I  never  stirred  with- 
out that.  The  moon  was  bright 
enough  for  me  to  see,  as  I  came  to 
this  opening,  another  fellow  was 
there  before  me — a  straggler,  says  I 
to  myself,  from  the  other  army,  and 
a  prisoner  for  me.  He  was  not  in 
uniform,  but  wore  such  clothes  as 
no  southern  man  could  get  now,  un- 
less by  chance,  and  was  not  young — 
maybe  about  my  own  age,  or  older. 
He  had  a  musket,  which  was  lying 
a  little  way  off,  and  he  was  stooping 
down  at  this  spring,  drinking. 

"  I  had  mind  to  pop  him  over 
without  any  ceremony,  but  it  didn't 


look  fair,  on  second  thought.  '  Don't 
take  it  up,'  I  new  cried  to  him,  mean- 
ing the  musket,  for  by  this  time  I 
saw  that  he  spied  me. 

"To  my  surprise  he  answered, 
'I'm  not  going  to  take  it  up;  I've 
never  carried  arms  against  any  of 
you  ;  I'm  not  going  to  do  it  now. 
Nobody'd  have  done  it  if  they'd  lis- 
tened to  me.  This  gun  I  found  in 
the  wood  beside  a  dead  Confederate 
just  now!' 

"  '  What  are  you  doing  here,  if  not 
fighting  ?'  I  asked.  He  had  two  sons 
that  had  been  forced  into  the  army, 
and  he  had  traveled  down  from  some- 
where in  Ohio  to  visit  them.  The 
fight  had  come  on  in  the  mean  time, 
and  he  had  lost  sight  of  the  com- 
mand they  were  attached  to, 

Illinois  regiment. 

"  '  What  is  your  name  ?'  I  sai  1. 
"Will  you  believe  me,"  asked  R3U- 
ben  Foster,  "  when  I   tell  you  that 
he  answered,  'Jonadab  Guest?' 

"  I  did  not  dally,  you  may  be  sure, 
but  I  told  him  mine,  and  all  in  the 
same  instant  was  cocking  his  mus- 
ket, and  putting  a  cap  on  it  from 
my  own  box. 

"  My  piece  was  always  trimmed. 
"  As  I  stood  holding  the  two  load- 
ed weapons  above  him,  he  on  his 
bended  knees,  and  of  his  own  ac- 
cord, made  full  confession  of  ail  his 
wrong  to  me,  and  to  her,  and  there, 
under  the  shadow  of  Lookout  Moun- 
tain, I  iv  ad  to  him  his  partial  doom, 
'  You  shall  fight,'  I  said  ;  '  nothing 
but  the  direct  interposition  of  hea- 
ven can  save  you.  Take  up  your 
weapon,  if  you  don't  want  to  be  shot 
down  like  a  hound.'  Still  he  stood 
trembling,  (you  don't  wonder  at  it. 
I  know,)  I,  backing  off  about  ten 
paces,   for    ho    was    a    creature   I 
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couldn't  lose  sight  of.     I  gave  the  senseless  and  helpless,  but  when  I 

word — we  fired  simultaneously,  I  be-  saw  them  hollowing  a  trench,   and 

lieve,  and  I  fell.  dragging  there,  it  to  me,  unmistak- 

"  It  was  all  within  close  hearing  able  body  of  Jonadab  Guest — the 
of  our  camp,  and  the  firing  natu-  Yankee  singing-master — my  old  foe, 
rally  caused  some  stir,  but  it  was  the  murderer  of  Mary  Ann  Shields,  I 
broad  day  when  some  one  shook  me  thought  Heaven  gave  me  two  corn- 
by  the  shoulder,  say;ng,  '  Comrade,  missions  in  this  war — one  is  per- 
you  killed  your  man — he  lies  stiff,  formed  ;  may  it  send  me  help  to 
and  dead,  yonder/  perform  this  as  surely. 

"I  had  swooned,  likely  from  loss  "That's   not   a  lively   story  I've 

of  blood.     My  adversary's  ball  had  told  you,"  said  Reuben,   "but  it's  a 

entered  the  thigh  bone,   shattering  true  one." 
it  badly  just  above  the  knee.     I  felt 


I  AM  LONELY. 

[BY  FRANK  D.    HOOVER.] 


I  am  lonely,  thinking  only 

Of  the  times  that  long  have  fled ; 
Thinking  of  mv  joyful  childhood, 

Thinking  how  the  years  have  sped  ; 
Thinking  of  my  boyish  pleasures, 

As  i  wandered  in  the  grove. 
Playing  in  the  pearly  streamlet, 

Ah  !  those  are  the  thoughts  I  love. 

Oft  I've  sat  my  head  reclining 

'Neatb  the  oaktree's  pleasant  shade ; 
Dreaming  of  a  future  brighter, 

Than  that  future  has  been  made  ; 
Gathering  flowrets  from  the  meadow, 

Stripping  blossoms  from  each  bough  ; 
Those  were  times  of  admiration, 

Turned  to  tears  and  troubles  now. 

Ah !  yet  now  a  tear  is  stea  ing 

Down  my  cheek  yet  flush  with  life  ; 
Must  I  thus  ackno  wledge  weakness ; 

Yea,  of  auglit  averse  to  strife  ; 
Ah  !  I  bid  these  tears  to  leave  me, 

There  is  hope  of  future  bliss, 
For,  thank  God,  there  is  another, 

Better,  brighter  world  than  this. 
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Assuming  that  the  estimate  of  the 
late  Mr.  De  Bow  on  the  subject  was 
approximately  correct,  and  there 
were  350,000  owners  of  negro  "  ser- 
vice" in  the  South,  and  assuming 
them  to  be  heads  of  families  com- 
posed of  six  persons  each,  there 
were  about  two  millions  of  so-called 
slaveholders,  or  people  who,  beyond 
the  general  considerations  involved, 
had  a  direct  pecuniary  interest- in 
the  social  condition  of  the  South. 
These  two  millions  of  so-called  slave- 
holders, while  naturally  considered,  of 
course,  the  same  as  others  of  their 
race,  were,  in  fact,  superior  to  any 
other  two  millions  in  Christendom  or 
any  other  two  millions  of  people  that 
ever  lived  upon  the  earth.  The  men 
were  the  most  manly,  and  the  wo- 
meu  most  womanly,  and  in  the  tout 
ensemble  they  comprised  more  intel- 
ligence, frankness,  simplicity,  in  a 
word,  more  moral  worth,  than  any 
similar  number  of  people  in  the 
world.  They  made  the  Revolution 
cf  1776,  and  conducted  it  to  a  glo- 
rious consummation.  They  created 
the  Constitution  of  1788,  and  though 
the  Government  did  not  at  the  be- 
ginning fall  fully  into  their  hands, 
until  the  election  of  Mr.  Jefferson, 
it  was  administered  by  them  after- 
wards until  the  election  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  in  1860. 

These  "  slaveholders"  acquired 
Louisiana,  conducted  the  Govern- 
ment through  the  war  of  1812,  ac- 
quired Florida,  fought  through  the 


Indian  wars  successfully,  and  finally 
annexed  Texas,  conducted  the  Mex- 
ican war,  added  California  and  four 
thousand  miles  of  sea  coast  on  the 
Pacific,  and  in  1860,  without  a  dollar 
of  Federal  taxation,  they  presented 
to  the  world  the  grandest  spectacle 
it  had  ever  witnessed — a  Confede- 
rate Republic  of  thirty  millions  of 
people,  which,  in  its  seventy  years  of 
existence,  had  not  shed  a  drop  of 
blood,  or  imposed  a  single  tax  on  its 
people. 

When  or  where  has  there  been 
any  approach  even  to  this  beneficent 
and  sublime  spectacle  of  the  Ame- 
rican Republic  in  its  seventy  years 
of  glorious  existence?  All  this  was 
the  work  of  American  "slavehold- 
ers," for  though  of  late  years  there 
were  some  active  and  prominent  in- 
dividuals who  aided  in  building  up 
this  mighty  and  beneficent  power,  it 
is  a  historic  fact  that  nine-tenths  of 
th^  men  directly  engaged  in  it,  either 
as  legislators,  soldiers,  or  adminis- 
trators, were  pecuniarily  interested 
in  the  "  service"  of  negroes,  or  were 
so-called  slaveholders.  It  were  ab 
surd  to  contradict  this  statement;  it 
is  fact,  fixed,  inexorable,  historic 
fact,  that  at  least  nine  out  of  ten  of 
the  statesmen  and  soldiers  that  cre- 
ated the  Union,  and  made  it  great 
and  glorious,  and  presented  it  to 
the  wonder  o:  the  world  in  1860, 
were  "slaveholders." 

It  is  customary  with  some  to  say 
that  they  were  Democrats,  and  it  wa 
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the  Democratic  party,  or  the  great 
founders  and  chiefs  of  that  party, 
that  built  up  the  Republic  ;  bu;  this 
is  a  mere  verbal  affair,  true  in  terms, 
but  without  affecting  our  statement, 
which  we  repeat,  and  would  we  had 
the  trump  of  an  arch-angel  to  sound 
it  in  the  ears  of  this  generation — 
nine-tenths  of  the  statesmen  and 
soldiers  who  created  and  built  up 
the  American  Republic  were  "  slave- 
holders." 

It  may  be  doubted  if  there  was  a 
single  man  in  the  Convention  w  dch 
made  the  immortal  declaration  of 
1776,  that  was  not  a  so-called  slave- 
holder, and  though  in  the  Conven- 
tion of  the  States  that  made  the 
Constitution  and  created  the  Union, 
it  is  probable  there  were  some  "  non- 
slaveholders,"  we  may  safely  say 
that  nineteen-twentieths  were  so- 
called  slaveholders 

All  the  early  Presidents  were 
"  slaveholders,"  from  Washington 
to  Jackson,  save  one  ;  all  the  great 
soldiers,  judges,  orators,  and  admin- 
istrators, with  few  exceptions,  and 
though  of  late  years  the  West  Point 
school  furnished  soldiers  who  were 
not  "  slaveholders,"  even  here 
and  in  the  war  of  Mexico,  a  large 
majority  of  those  who  won  distinc- 
tion were  "slavehold-ers."  Indeed, 
standing  here,  with  eyes  turned 
to  the  past,  and  simply  stating  his- 
toric fact,  there  is  scarcely  a  figure 
in  American  history  worthy  of  a 
monument  by  a  grateful  country 
that  was  not  a  "  slaveholder."  Ap- 
pealing to  historic  fact,  patent  to  all 
who  desire  enlightenment,  it  should 
be  sufficient  to  simply  s  ate  it,  but 
if  there  are  any  among  those  who 
chance  to  read  this  article,  who  re- 
quire a  dou  le  proof  of  the  palpa- 
ble truth  that  "  slaveholders"  found- 


ed our  liberty  and  bu'lt  up  the  great 
Republic,  it  is  found  in  the  equally 
patent  historic  fact  that  nine-tenths 
of  those  who  blindly  struggled 
against  the  progress  and  develop  - 
ment  of  the  country,  who  opposed 
the  several  wars  it  has  been  engaged 
in,  and  fought  against  the  extension 
of  its  boundaries,  and  above  all, 
who  clung  to  the  monarchical  me- 
thods of  he  old  world,  and  sought 
by  special  legislation  to  benefit  cer- 
tain classes  at  the  expense  of  the 
masses,  were  non-slaveholders.  Spe- 
cial legislation  for  the  interests  of 
sections,  classes  of  men,  or  particu- 
lar interests  of  any  kind,  are  relics 
of  the  old  monarchical  methods, 
and  a  bank  charter  or  tariff,  or  fi  h- 
ing  bounty,  differ  only  in  form,  not 
in  substance,  from  the  privileges  of 
English  nobility,  or  laws  of  primo- 
geniture. 

They  have  all  the  same  origin, 
same  spirit,  same  end  in  view,  that 
is,  to  render  the  instrument  or  ma- 
chine called  a  government  the 
means  for  benefiting  the  few  at  the 
expense  of  the  many.  And  our  en- 
tire legislation,  from  the  day  the 
Union  was  formed  until  the  election 
of  Lincoln,  which  sought  to  thus 
pervert  the  government,  was  the 
work ol  non-  slaveholders,  and  the  op- 
position to  these  schemes  of  legisla- 
tion were  just  as  uniformly  that  of 
"slaveholders."  There  were  some 
men  in  the  South  who  supported 
national  banks  and  protective  ta- 
riffs, and  some  men  in  the  North 
who  voted  in  Congress  against  these 
privileges,  but  a  majority  of  the  lat- 
ter were  "  slaveholders,"  and  near- 
ly all  the  former  were  non-slave- 
holders. Looking  over  the  votes  for 
national  bank  charters,  from  the 
foundation  of  the  government,  nine- 
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tenths  of  the  votes  in  opposition  wer 
"slaveholders,"  and  even  a  larger 
proportion  were  always  on  hand 
against  tariffs,  internal  improve- 
ments, and  the  numerous  subordi- 
nate schemes  for  plundering  the  la- 
boring and  producing  classes,  for 
the  benefit  of  projectors  and  specu- 
lators. Of  all  the  inventions  of  mo- 
dern times,  there  has  been  nothing 
so  effective  to  enslave  and  pauperize 
the  laboring  classes  as  national 
debts.  In  England  the  public  debt 
has  pauperized  half  a  million  of  land- 
owners, who,  a  hundred  years  ago, 
owned  the  land  now  monopolized 
by  thirty  thousand.  It  has  gene- 
rated some  three  millions  of  pau- 
pers, and  reduced  ten  millions  of 
English  producers  to  such  an  abject 
and  miserable  condition,  that  their 
sole  aspiration  and  highest  ambi- 
tion is  to  be  able  to  pay  for  their 
own  funeral  when  they  die,  and  not 
be  buried  by  the  parish.  The  "slave- 
holders" of  America  have  been  the 
stern  and  unyielding  opponents  of 
national  debts,  and  despite  the  ef- 
forts of  non-slaveholding  represen- 
tatives, and  indeed  the  milk-and- 
water  Democracy  of  the  North,  have 
kept  them  down,  and  paying  off  the 
revolutionary  debt,  and  those  con- 
tracted in  the  war  with  England, 
left  the  government  free,  and  the 
people  free  of  taxes  on  the  advent 
of  the  Abolitionists. 
"Northern  Democrats,  while  assimi- 
lated with  those  of  the  South,  and 
under  the  lead  especially  of  such 
men  as  Jackson,  Calhoun,  Benton, 
&c,  usually  came  up  to  the  Demo- 
cratic standard,  and  voted  in  Con- 
gress against  the  plundering  schemes 
of  the  non-slaveholding  representa- 
tives. But  even  with  the  moral  sun- 
port  and  party  policy  of  the  southern 


etnen,  but  few  northern  Democrats 
could  be  permanently  trusted  to  de- 
fend the  interests  of  the  laboring 
and  producing  classes.  In  fact, 
Martin  Van  Buren  is  the  sole  in- 
stance of  the  first-class  northern 
Democrats  who,  when  seriously  tried, 
was  faithful  to  Democracy,  and  who 
was  willing  to  risk  his  whole  politi- 
cal future  in  defense  of  the  rights 
and  interests  of  the  laboring  and 
producing  classes.  "When  the  State 
Bank  interests  of  tbe  North,  after 
coming  to  the  aid  of  President  Jack- 
son against  the  National  Bank,  in  or- 
der to  get  possession  of  the  public 
moneys  for  their  own  benefit,  sought 
in  their  turn  to  rule  the  country, 
Mr.  Van  Buren  had  the  sense  and 
courage  to  propose  the  Independent 
Treasury,  and  thus  to  cast  off  utter- 
ly that  false  financial  system  bor- 
rowed from  England,  which  had  for 
half  a  century  enabled  projectors 
and  speculators  to  plunder  labor  for 
their  especial  benefit.  Great  and 
powerful  influences  were  brought  to 
bear  on  Mr.  Van  Buren.  Many  of 
his  ablest  and  oldest  friends  in  the 
North  fell  off  from  his  support,  and 
it  seemed  that  his  political  fortunes 
wrere  utterly  wrecked  unless  he  gave 
way  and  compromised  with  the 
banks,  but  he  stood  his  ground  and 
lost  his  election  in  1840,  indeed  it 
finished  his  political  career,  for 
though  the  Democracy  recovered 
from  the  blow,  corrupt  and  faithless 
men  in  his  own  party  defeated  his 
nomination  in  1844  And  he  is  the 
sole  instance  of  a  first-class  man 
not  a  "  slaveholder,"  that,  when  sore- 
ly tried,  was  found  faithful  to  Demo- 
cracy, and  could  not  be  purchased, 
flattered,  or  intimidated  into  a  be- 
trayal of  the  interests  of  labor  and 
the  rights   of    the   producing   and 
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agricultural  classes.  Even  Silas 
Wright,  great  and  glorious  Demo- 
crat that  he  was,  compromised  with 
the  tariff  interests,  and  W.  L.  Marcy 
for  years  secretly  aided  the  State 
Bank  and  money  interests  against 
the  Democracy.  There  were  able 
and  noble  men  in  the  North,  Levi 
Woodbury,  Franklin  Pierce,  Garret 
D.  Wall,  and  others,  that  were  with- 
out speck  or  blemish  in  this  respect, 
but  they  were  not  thoroughly  tried 
or  tested,  and  we  repeal,  Martin  Van 
Buren  stands  out  alone  in  our  an- 
nals among  first-class  public  men, 
the  solitary  non-slaveholder  that, 
when  tested,  remained  faithful  to 
Democracy  and  the  rights  of  the 
laboring  classes. 

It  is  then  fact,  historic  fact,  spread 
all  over  our  annals,  and  written  on 
every  page  of  our  history,  that  Ame- 
rican slaveholders,  so-called,  are 
the  founders  of  American  liberty, 
and  its  only  reliable  champions  from 
Washington  to  Andrew  ,  Johnson. 
They  made  the  Constitution  of  1788. 
They  acquired  all  our  territories. 
They  conducted  the  nation  through 
all  its  wars.  They  managed  the  di- 
plomacy, and  led  the  armies,  and 
administered  the  higher  courts,  and 
ruled  the  legislation,  and  built  up 
that  magnificent  power  called  the 
United  States  of  America,  which,  in 
seventy  years,  never  shed  one  drop 
of  American  blood,  or  convicted  one 
man  for  treason,  or  levied  one  dol- 
lar of  Federal  taxation  ;  in  a  word, 
these  "slaveholders,"  these  men 
owning  the  "service"  of  negroes, 
have  done  more  good  to  mankind, 
and  especially  to  the  laboring  mil- 
lions, than  any  other  class  or  body 
of  men  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
This  being  so,  this  great  historic, 
actual  fact  staring  every  man  in  the 


face  that  has  sufficient  intelligence 
and  honesty  to  consult  the  history 
of  his  country,  it  is  a  matter  of  pro- 
found interest  to  know  the  causes, 
or  why  it  is  that  "American  slave- 
holders" have  been  the  founders  of 
American  liberty,  and  the  only  re- 
liable champions  of  Democratic  in- 
stitutions on  this  continent.  And 
here,  too,  fact  and  inductive  fact,  in- 
stead of  false  terms  and  foolish  ab- 
stractions, will  enable  us  to  demon- 
strate to  the  simplest  understanding 
not  only  why  it  is  thatAmerican  slave- 
holders, so-called,  are  Democrats, 
but  why  they  must  be  so  in  order  to 
defend  their  own  best  interests.  A 
"  slaveholder,"  or  citizen  of  Virginia 
or  South  Carolina,  cultivates  five 
hundred  acres  of  land,  and  owns  a 
hundred  "  slaves,"  in  fact  the  "  ser- 
vice" of  a  hundred  negroes.  He 
plants  cotton,  corn,  tobacco,  &c, 
and  after  laying  aside  what  is  need- 
ed for  his  own  use,  sells  the  surplus, 
that  is,  exchanges  it  for  such  com- 
forts, or  it  may  be  luxuries,  as  his 
taste  or  caprice  demands.  He  is, 
therefore,  a  free  trader,  opposed  to 
all  commercial  restrictions  on  his 
interchange  of  commodities  with 
other  lands,  not  because  this  is  ab- 
stractly just  and  reasonable,  but  be- 
cause it  is  his  interest  which  ihus 
marches  hand  in  hand  with  that  be- 
neficent civilization  of  our  times, 
that  regards  tariffs  and  commercial 
restrictions  as  relics  of  a  barbarous 
past. 

This  planter,  this  Calhoun  or 
Jackson,  wants  nothing  from  gov- 
ernment, save  that  general  protec- 
tion of  individual  rights  for  which 
government,  is  instituted,  and  there- 
fore is  an  economist,  and  desires  the 
government  to  be  administered 
as  cheaply  as   possible.    He  is  the 
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producer,  the  laborer  proper,  for  his 
negro  minors  are  mere  instruments 
of  labor,  which  his  brain  and  guid- 
ance render  available,  and  therefore 
it  is  his  highest  interest  to  detend 
the  interests  of  labor,  and  save  him- 
self from  extravagant  expenditure  of 
the  government. 

Thus,  the  "  slaveholders"  have  op- 
posed tariffs,  schemes  of  internal 
improvement,  Pacific  railroads,  and 
the  thousand  other  contrivances  of 
the  non-slaveholders  of  the  North 
to  plunder  labor  of  its  reward,  for 
the  especial  benefit  of  capital.  The 
farmer,  mechanic  and  laborer  of  the 
North,  stand  in  the  same  relation  to 
the  government  as  the  "slaveholder" 
of  the  South,  as  Mr.  Jefferson  said, 
are  natural  allies,  but  thoy  are  less 
reliable  champions  of  Democratic 
government — first,  because  the  lat- 
ter, though  vast  in  numbers,  are  dif- 
ficult to  combine,  and  the  former, 
^just  escaping  from  the  slavery  of  the 
agricultural  class  in  the  Old  World, 
were  unable,  from  want  of  education 
and  leisure,  to  combat  the  anti-re- 
publican tendencies  of  associated 
wealth. 

The  planter  or  "slaveholder," 
highly  cultivated,  with  a  certain  time 
at  his  command,  and  his  interests, 
more  directly  affected  by  special  legis- 
lation in  the  interests  of  capital  than 
even  the  northern  mechanic  or  far- 
mer, therefore  is  of  necessity  the  de- 
fender of  the  producing  interests, 
and  not  only  because  it  is  right  in 
the  abstract  to  confine  government 
to  the  mere  common  protection,  and 
save  it  from  becoming  an  instru- 
ment, as  in  England,  in  the  hands  of 
the  few  to  plunder  the  toiling  mil- 
lions, but  because  it  was  the  highest 
possible  interest  to  save  himself 
from  the  consequences  of  such  per- 


version of  government.  When  Jack- 
son, or  Tyler,  or  Polk,  vetoed  a  na- 
tional bank  bill,  or  a  protective  ta- 
riff, or  an  internal  improvement 
scheme,  or  Pacific  railroad  job,  it 
was  not  only  because  they  were  per- 
versions of  Democratic  government, 
and  designed  to  plunder  the  labor- 
ing classes  of  the  country,  but  be- 
cause they  plundered  themselves, 
and  robbed  these  "  slaveholding" 
Presidents  of  a  portion  of  the  pro- 
duce of  their  own  plantations. 

Every  man  that  owned  a  "  slave," 
that  is,  that  owned  the  "  service"  of 
a  negro,  became  of  necessity  a  De- 
mocrat, a  producer  and  champion  of 
the  interests  of  labor,  for  the  negro, 
the  mere  instrument,  the  minor  in 
short,  like  the  farmers'  children  in 
the  Nortd,  it  became  the  utmost  in- 
terest of  this  man  to  defend  the  ge- 
neral interests  of  labor.  All  this  is 
so  clear,  so  unmistakable,  that  it 
need  not  be  repeated  or  varied  in 
order  to  demonstrate  the  obvious 
truth  that  the  "  slaveowner"  is  per  se 
and  of  necessity  the  champion  of 
Democracy,  but  one  more  illustra- 
tion may  be  presented. 

When  New  York  was  a  "  slave- 
holding"  State,  it  was  a  Democratic 
State  of  course,  but  brought  under 
the  dominion  of  the  absurd  and 
monstrous  Abolition  "  idea,"  it  has 
been  doubtful  and  uncertain  ever 
since.  As  thus,  a  citizen  remarka- 
ble for  his  earnestness  in  the  cause 
of  Democracy,  and  in  opposition  to 
special  legislation  of  every  kind  that 
plundered  the  laboring  classes  for 
the  benefit  of  capital,  in  view  of  the 
prospective  abolition  of  the  special 
laws  proper  to  negroes,  sold  his 
hundred  "  slaves"  to  a  citizen  of  Vi  - 
ginia.  The  money  paid  him  was 
invested  in  bank  or  manufacturing 
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stock,  and  instantly  this  citizen  be- 
came a  fierce  opponent  of  Democra- 
cy, an  advocate  of  banks  and  tariffs, 
and  all  other  schemes  that  plunder- 
ed labor  for  the  benefit  of  capital, 
for  it  became  his  interest,  of  course, 
to  plunder  the  producing  classes  and 
increase  his  income  through  special 
legislation. 

But  enough  on  this  point — to 
state  the  simple  fat  is  sufficient. 
The  owner  of  the  "  service  "  of  the 
negro  became  of  necessity  the  repre- 
sentative of  labor  and  the  cham- 
pion of  liberty,  for,  indeed,  from  all 
other  considerations,  it  was  the  ut- 
most interest  of  this  slaveholder, 
so  called,  to  confine  government 
to  its  simple  and  legitimate  uses  of 
a  common  protector  for  all,  and  to 
save  it  from  being  perverted,  as  in 
England,  into  an  instrument  for 
robbing  the  laboring  classes  for  the 
benefit  of  the  few  who  owned  the 
wealth  of  the  country.  And,  in  view 
of  the  ignorance,  slavery  and  misery 
of  the  masses  of  the  Old  World — 
mere  beasts  of  burthen  to  the  favor- 
ed few  who  own  and  wield  tho  gov- 
ernment machine  to  keep  them  in 
bondage — the  fact  that  there  were 
two  millions  of  people  in  the  New 
World,  educated  and  wealthy  peo- 
ple, whose  interests  not  only  har- 
monized with  those  of  the  laboring 
classes,  but  whose  highest  possible 
interests  were  those  of  labor,  and 
therefore  they  stood  in  the  breach 
and  defended  the  rights  of  the 
laboriog  millions  against  the  "anti- 
Kepublican  tendencies  of  associated 
wealth,"  and  for  seventy  years 
fought  their  battle  successfully  and 
rendered  Democracy  practicable 
and  glorious — this  fact,  these  "  slave- 
holders," this  class,  these  two  mil- 
lions  of   cultivated    and   Christian 


people,  who,  for  the  first  time  in  hu- 
man annals,  cast  their  weight  in  the 
scale  on  the  side  of  the  wronged 
and  suffering  millions  of  their  kind, 
are  the  greatest  benefactors  of  their 
race  ever  known  to  human  ex- 
perience, and  the  presence  of  the 
negro  in  our  midst,  this  new  and 
hitherto  unknown  element  added  to 
human  society,  is  the  greatest 
blessing  that  Providence  has  ever 
conferred  on  His  creatures.  Nor 
does  the  trenchant  and  tremendous 
historic  fact  that  "  slaveholders  "  are 
the  founders  of  liberty  and  sole  re- 
liable champions  of  Democracy  in 
America,  cover  the  whole  ground 
or  stand  alone  in  isolated,  unparal- 
leled and  unapproachable  grandeur. 

The  political  and  economical 
fact,  of  course,  overshadows  all 
other  things,  but  there  are  social 
and  moral  aspects  of  this  matter 
that  are  of  transcendent  interest  to 
the  friends  of  progress  and  the 
general  cause  of  civilization. 

The  "  slaveholder,"  the  citizen 
owning  the  service  of  the  negro — the 
Washingtons,  Clintons,  Schuylers, 
Lees,  Jacksons,  Davises,  &c. — em- 
body and  illustrate  the  highest 
type,  the  noblest  manhood,  the 
grandest  citizeoship — in  a  word, 
the  completest  gentleman  and  most 
perfect  man  that  our  race  is  capa- 
ble of,  and,  as  declared  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  article,  the  two  mi:lions 
of  men  and  women  at  the  South, 
so-called  "  slaveholders,"  comprised 
a  greater  amount  or  extent  of 
moral  worth  than  any  other  two 
millions  in  Christendom.  A  few 
brief  sentences  will  be  sufficient  to 
demonstrate  this  truth.  Communi- 
ties, States  or  nations*  as  individu- 
als, that  live  out  most  completely 
the  laws  of  nature,  which  are  the 
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ordinances  of  the  Creator,  must,  of 
course,  reach  the  highest  standard 
of  development  and  be  rewarded 
with  the  greatest  amount  of  happi- 
ness. Oriental  despots,  with  abso- 
lute control  over  the  lives  and  for- 
tunes of  their  people,  all  of  whom 
are  naturally  their  equals,  sink  the 
whole  land  into  misery  and  become 
themselves  as  degraded  and  worth- 
less as  their  subjects.  Feudalism, 
which  enabled  a  prince  or  baron  to 
rule  by  the  sword,  and  reduced  the 
masses  into  mere  work  animals, 
collapsed  finally  into  chaos  and  uni- 
versal misery,  out  of  which  has 
emerged  that  modern  system  of 
fraud  and  force  which  has  reached 
its  fullest  development  in  England, 
where  ten  millions  of  people  are  so 
miserable  that  they  have,  as  observ- 
ed, but  one  human  aspiration  or  am- 
bition left  them — the  ambition  of  be- 
ing able  to  bury  themselves  when  they 
die  and  not  be  buried  by  the  parish. 

Those  States,  therefore,  that  con- 
form most  to  the  natural  order  are 
most  prosperous,  as  those  that  de- 
part farthest  from  it  are  the  most 
miserable. 

The  "  slaveholder  "  and  the 
"  slavehold.ing "  community  con- 
form to  the  natural  order.  God 
has  made  the  white  man  superior 
and  the  negro  subordinate,  and  the 
human  law  and  social  adaptation 
are  in  accord  with  the  order  of  na- 
ture and  will  of  tho  Creator.  A 
"Washington  or  Jackson  grows  up 
under  this  order  and  reaches  the 
highest  development  of  manhood 
his  nature  is  capable  of,  without 
stunting  or  dwarfing  the  least  of 
God's  creatures.  The  negro,  who 
waits  on  him,  blacks  his  shoes  and 
brushes  his  coat,  is  exalted  by  this 
"service"  instead  of  being  dwarf- 


ed. Isolated  or  left  to  his  own  apti- 
tudes, he  is  a  useless  and  nonpro- 
ductive savage,  but  in  juxtaposition 
with  the  higher  nature,  his  wonder- 
ful imitative  faculties  are  called  into 
action,  and,  we  repeat,  reaches  the 
highest  development  possible  to  his 
nature  while  performing  this  "  ser- 
vice "  to  his  master.  He  can  only 
exist  in  one  or  the  other  condition — 
in  his  African  savagery  or  under  the 
care  and  guidance  of  his  white 
master,  and  even  an  Abolition  luna- 
tic would  call  the  latter  preferable. 
On  the  contrary,  the  English  or 
European  noble,  king  or  aristocrat 
rises  on  the  degradation  of  his  fel- 
lows, his  natural  equals,  those  whom 
God  has  endowed  with  the  same 
nature,  and  therefore  designed  for 
the  same  purposes  as  himself,  and 
his  elevation  or  expansion  into  im- 
portance rests  solely  on  the  degra- 
dation and  dwarfing  of  his  k  nd. 
Thus  the  American,  the  "slave- 
holder," the  Washington  or  Jack- 
son, is  a  natural  man,  grows  up  na- 
turally and  healthily,  and  reaches 
the  highest  possible  manhood  and 
moral  development  his  nature  is 
capable  of.  And  this  pervades  the 
whole  social  organism — calls  into 
action  the  highest  and  most  health- 
ful perfection  of  womanhood  as 
well  as  manhood,  and,  as  we  have 
said,  rendered  those  two  millions  of 
so-called  "slaveholders"  in  the 
South  the  most  perfect  manhood 
and  womanhood  in  Christendom, 
for  they  lived  the  most  natural  and 
healthy  lives.  But,  it  may  be  asked, 
how,  in  view  of  the*  obvious  if  not 
always  self-evident  truth  of  the 
proposition  thus  briefly  discussed, 
a  notion  should  have  prevailed  so 
extensively  that  the  normal  condi- 
tion of  the  negro  was  an  evil,  a  no- 
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tion  common  with  Washington  and 
Jefferson  and  the  men  of  that  day, 
and  which  was  used  by  Hinton 
Kowan  Helper  in  his  book,  the 
"Impending  Crisis  of  the  South," 
as  an  essential  agency  in  the  elec- 
tion of  Lincoln,  and  the  consequent 
social  cataclysis  in  which  the  whole 
land  is  now  plunged  ?  There  is  not 
room  in  this  article  to  discuss  this, 
but  it  will  suffice  to  say,  that  it  was 
a  misconception  which  confounded 
the  condition  of  the  negro  with  his 
temporary  locality,  and  led  millions 
of  well-meaning  people  astray. 

The  negro  had  been  imported  at 
northern  ports  and  was  non-adapt- 
ed to  the  temperate  latitudes,  and 
his  labor  vastly  less  productive  than 
that  of  the  white  man.  This  was 
confounded  with  his  condition,  and 
thus  "Washington  and  Jefferson,  and 
the  men  of  that  generation,  all  were 
led  into  the  same  absurd  error. 
The  condition — the  domestic  sub- 
ordination of  the  negro — was,  of 
course,  as  good  in  Boston  as 
in  Charleston,  bat  the  non -adapta- 
tion of  the  negro  where  white  men 
can  grow  the  products  of  the  soil, 
was  a  totally  different  matter,  of 
course  ;  but,  in  the  wide-spread 
madness  of  the  times,  few  stopped 
to  examine  into  it  or  to  discriminate 
in  this  respect. 

Wherever  the  white  man  can  grow 
the  products  of  the  soil  the  negro 
is  not  needed,  indeed  becomes  an 


evil,  but  here  and  everywhere  else 
the  white  man — our  kind,  our  na- 
tural brothers — should  be  saved  from 
the  degradation  of  menial  "  service" 
by  the  employment  of  beings  the 
Almighty  Creator  has  adapted  to 
this  condition,  and  who  fills  it  not 
only  without  degradation,  but  who 
is  necessarily  elevated  by  such 
"  service." 

In  conclusion,  it  is  repeated — it 
is  historic  fact,  written  all  over 
every  page  of  our  annals,  American 
"slaveholders"  so  called,  are  the 
founders  of  American  liberty,  and 
the  always  reliable  defenders  of  our 
Republican  institutions,  and  therefore 
the  negro  element,  the  domestic  sub- 
ordination of  the  subject  race,  or  mis- 
called "  slavery,"  is  the  "  corner  stone 
of  our  Republican  edifice,"  and  the 
greatest  blessing  that  Providence  ever 
conferred  on  His  creatures. 

In  view  of  this  transcendent, 
everlasting  and  immovab  e  truth, 
fashioned  and  fixed  forever  by  the 
hand  of  God  in  the  organism  of 
nature  and  the  necessity  of  things, 
we  can  see  the  stupendous  depart- 
ure we  have  made  from  'ie  natural 
standard;  but  our  people  will  re- 
cover their  reason,  and  restoring 
social  order  in  accord  wi  h  the  ordi- 
nances of  the  Almighty  Creator, 
march  on  in  the  fulfillment  of  their 
destinies  to  a  still  more  glorious 
future. 
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VICKSBURG   CAMPAIGN. 

Passing  over  the  incidents  of  the 
two  days  following  the  battle  of 
Baker's  Creek,  it  must  be  sufficient 
to  say,  that  Pemberton,  after  a  fee- 
ble, disastrous  stand  at  the  crossing 
of  the  Big  Black,  fell  back  within 
his  lines  at  Vicksburg,  on  the  18th 
of  May.  Sherman's  corps  was 
pressed  forward  the  same  day,  and 
Grant  rode  with  Sherman  at  the 
head  of  the  column.  As  the  two 
surmounted  the  "Walnut  Hills,"  in 
the  near  vicinity  of  Vicksburg, 
Sherman,  turning  to  Grant,  we  are 
told,  said  :  "  Until  this  moment  I 
never  thought  your  expedition  a 
success.  I  never  could  see  the  end 
clearly  until  now  ;  but  this  is  a 
campaign.  This  is  a  success  if  we 
never  take  the  town."  This  is  re- 
lated as  a  conclusive  illustration  of 
Grant's  rare  prescience,  and  Sher- 
man's frank,  just  acknowledgment 
of  the  fact,  and  of  his  own  error  of 
judgment.  "We  cannot  so  regard  it, 
however  ;  we  cannot  accept  mere 
success,  so  palpably  the  result  of  a 
feeble  opposition,  as  a  right  measure 
of  the  operation.  Sherman's  views, 
in  the  outset  and  course  of  the  cam- 
paign up  to  Baker's  Creek,  had  been 
properly  predicated  upon  the  sup- 
position that  Pemberton  would  do 
what  it  was  so  plain  he  ought  to  do 


and  what  he  was  fully  able  to  do 
with  his  known  resources.  Sher- 
man, in  view  of  so  many  transparent 
opport unities  and  advantages  given 
the  enemy  in  every  movement  of  the 
campaign,  could  not  antici[  ate  suc- 
cess, fcr  he  could  not  forecast  that 
Pemberton  would  be  as  blind  as  a 
mole  to  all  the  chances  thrown 
broadcast  at  his  feet,  nor  that  he 
would  disobey  the  orders  of  John- 
ston in  all  thing.,  calculated  to  en- 
danger or  foil  the  Federal  opera- 
tion. Hence,  as  uredly  and  invol- 
untarily, from  sheer  surprise,  he 
might  well  say,  that  he  had  been 
utterly  skeptical  of  success  until 
then  ;  for  until  that  moment  he 
could  but  apprehend  some  blow 
from  the  Confederates  commen- 
surate with  their  ample  means,  and 
the  fearful  advantages  granted  them 
at  every  step.  But  seeing  Pember- 
ton's  unaccountable  course  finally 
culminate  in  the  suicidal  act  of 
shutting  up  his  army  in  a  cul  de  sac 
like  Vicksburg,  he  could  now,  in- 
deed, look  for  success  ;  could  now 
see  the  end,  and  doubtless  said  as 
much.  Yet,  if  he  also  made  the 
further  observation  attributed,  it 
was  a  loose,  foolish  remark.  T  ue, 
it  would  be  a  "campaign"  in  any 
event,  whether  successful  or  not, 
and  therefore  the   phrase  may  be 
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termed  loose ;  but  if  meaning  a 
legitimate  campaign,  even  though  it 
should  fail  of  its  object,  then  it 
were  down  right  nonsense.  Failure 
would  be  simply  the  ripe  fruit  for 
which  Sherman  had  looked,  which 
he  had  dreaded  and  deprecated  as 
inevitable.  Success,  on  the  other 
hand,  could  not  change  the  intrin- 
sic character  of  the  campaign,  due 
as  it  was,  plainly  enough,  to  the 
inability  of  Pemberton  to  compre- 
hend what  he  ought  to  do ;  to  his 
chronic  supineness  and  his  persist- 
ent disobedience  of  the  orders  of 
his  superior.  "The  rebel  move- 
ments in  this  campaign  could  hard- 
ly have  been  better  contrived  to 
facilitate  the  movements  and  ob- 
jects of  the  national  commander," 
is  the  explicit  testimony,  on  this 
point,  of  Grant's  aide-de-camp  and 
special  biographer,  who  might  have 
added,  what  must  in  time  be  the 
verdict  of  military  men  : — that 
Grant  was  only  successful  because 
Pemberton  was  his  opponent,  while 
Johnston  was  in  such  bad  favor  at 
Richmond  that  the  authorities  there 
were  at  no  pains  to  support  him 
with  forces  at  their  disposition,  and 
interfered  materially  with  his  plans. 
It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  18th  of  May,  that  Grant's  forces 
began  to  gather  together  around 
Vicksburg.  In  the  me  mtime,  John- 
ston's order  to  save  his  army,  by 
the  timely  evacuation  of  the  place, 
had  been  received  by  Pemberton, 
who  again  refusing  obedience  to 
the  wise  wishes  of  his  chief,  resolv- 
ed on  being  beleaguered.  The  posi- 
tion was  indeed  a  strong  one, 
though  the  lines  were  greatly  ex- 
tended, and  of  inferior  construc- 
tion. A  series  of  open-gorge  de- 
tached works  were  established  upon 


all  the  salient,  commanding  points. 
These  were  connected  by  lines  of 
rifle  pits,  while  the  ridge-slopes 
were  obstructed  by  fallen  timber. 
A  numerous  artillery  garnished  the 
line  and  the  garrison  was  not  short 
of  twenty  thousand  effective  in- 
fantry and  artillerists. 

Success  seems  to  have  confirmed 
the  Federal  General  in  his  dis- 
regard of  every  dictate  of  prudence 
and  military  experience,  and  to  de- 
velop the  more,  if  that  were  possi- 
ble, his  insens  bility  to  the  amount 
of  life-blood  which  ninst  pour  forth 
in  the  execution  of  his  orders. 
Without  waiting  for  his  whole  force 
to  come  up,  Grant  gave  directions 
for  an  assault  upon  the  Confederate 
works,  formidable  as  they  manifest- 
ly were,  at  2  P.  M.  on  the  19th. 
The  result  we  may  best  state  in  the 
words  of  the  aide-de-camp  :  "  With- 
out any  fault  or  hesitation  on  the 
part  of  either  troops  or  command- 
ers, night  had  overtaken  the  na- 
tional forces  before  they  were  really 
in  condition  to  obey  the  orders  of 
Grant,  except  at  the  point  where 
Sherman  had  reached  the  works, 
but  failed  to  make  any  serious  im- 
pression. *  *  *  The  result  of 
the  assault  was  therefore  unsuccess- 
ful. The  Fifteenth  Corps  was  the 
only  one  able  to  act  vigorously  ; 
the  other  two  having  succeeded  no 
further  than  to  gain  advanced  posi- 
tions, covered  from  the  fire  of  the 
enemy."  Yet,  the  expectation  and 
order  of  Grant  were  that  at  2  P.  M., 
at  a  signal  of  three  volleys  of  artil- 
lery, from  all  the  pieces  in  position, 
a  general  charge  should  be  made 
along  the  whole   line.*      Generals 


*  Military  History  of  U.  S.  Grant,  vol. 
1,  pp.  301,  2,  3. 
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having  even  a  moderate  conception 
of  the  business  of  war  do  not  un- 
dertake the  offensive,  do  not  gross- 
ly miscalculate  their  available  re- 
sources, nor  mismeasure  distances 
and  powers  in  this  slack  fashion. 
"What  the  losses  were  are  not  precise- 
ly told  by  Badeau,  except  that  one 
regiment  lost  its  commander  and 
about  a  third  of  its  men. 

Not  satisfied  with  the  results  of 
the  bloody  fiasco  of  the  19  th  of  May, 
Grant  resolved  upon  another  swing 
of  the  human  hammer,  entrusted 
to  his  hands.  This  happened  on 
the  22d,  when  his  whole  force  was 
up  and  in  hand  ;  but  when  his  op- 
ponent had  had  seventy  hours  for 
preparation.  The  orders  were  to 
scale  the  Confederate  lines,  at  a 
concerted  moment,  with  fixed  bay- 
onets, and  without  firing  a  gun  un- 
til ihe  works  were  stormed.  This 
was  the  plan  of  operations,  but  who 
that  knows  much  of  the  dread  trade 
of  war,  or  is  in  the  habit  of  reading 
thoughtfully,  after  a  perusal  of  the 
aide-de-camp's  narration,  will  say 
that  the  dispositions  made  by  Grant 
of  his  troops  for  the  fearful  and 
unprecedented  work  before  them, 
were  ordinarily  skillful,  or  the  best 
calculated  to  render  success  possi- 
ble ?  In  such  affairs  there  must  be 
concentration — a  heavy  mass  must 
be  hurled  with  the  greatest  possible 
impetus  and  weight  at  the  weakest 
tangible  spot,  generally  some  salient 
in  the  adversary's  line.  This  is  the 
only  effective  method.  But,  instead, 
Grant  spread  out  his  three  corps  in 
a  long,  thin,  brittle  line,  and  push- 
ed them  simultaneously  forward, 
by  brigades,  upon  the  Confederate 
works,  in  this,  the  feeblest  possible 
order  of  attack.  That  is  to  say — 
slight  as  were  the  chances  originally 


for  success,  he  swept  them  all  away 
by  the  maimer  in  which  the  attack 
was  conducted.  The  Federals,  gal- 
lantly led  by  subordinates,  as  mi^ht 
be  expected,  were  speedily  involved 
and  terribly  slaughtered  in  the  nu- 
merous shambles  made  by  the  con- 
verging fires  from  many  parts  of  the 
Confederate  lines.  The  result  we 
prefer  to  give  in  the  language  of 
the  official  biographer  :  "  Thus,  all 
along  the  line,  the  assault,  though 
made  by  heroes,  had  completely 
failed.  Each  corps  had  advanced, 
had  met  the  shock,  and  then  re- 
coiled. The  rebel  position  was  too 
strong,  both  naturally  and  arti- 
ficially, to  be  taken  by  storm.  At 
every  point  assaulted,  and  at  all  of 
them  at  the  same  time,  the  enemy 
was  able  to  show  all  the  force  his 
work  could  cover,  while  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  ground  rendered  an  at- 
tack in  column,  or  indeed  almost 
any  tactical  movement  by  the  na- 
tional troops,  utterly  impossible.  * 
*  *  Grant's  loss  had  been  great 
both  in  killed  and  wounded,  the 
hill  sides  were  covered  with  the 
slain,  and  with  unfortui  ates  who 
lay  panting  in  the  hot  sun,  crying 
for  water  which  none  could  bring 
them,  and  writhing  in  pain  which 
none  could  relieve  ;  while  t'»e  rebels 
ensconced  behind  their  lofty  para- 
pets, had  suffered  but  little  in  com- 
parison. *  *  *  The  brunt  of 
the  battle  incident  to  the  first  as- 
sault was  over  in  less  than  an  hour, 
and  no  substantial  result  had  been 
obtained.  It  was  plain  that  Grant 
could  not  hope  to  succeed  by  as- 
sault." 

Thus  stood  affairs  at  meridian  ; 
"thus  it  was  plain  at  that  early 
hour,"  says  the  aide-de-camp,"  Grant 
could  not  hope   to   succeed  by   as- 
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sault."  And  yet,  he  made  another 
and  equally  disastrous,  bloody  as- 
sault with  all  three  corps,  so  that  by 
night  his  killed  and  wounded 
amounted  to  more  than  three  thou- 
sand, or  ten  per  cent,  of  his  force 
engaged.  The*  attempt  is  made  to 
shirk  the  responsibility  for  this  se- 
cond disastrous  affair,  and  its  car- 
nage, and  to  throw  it  upon  the 
shoulders  of  McClernand.  That  of- 
ficer is  charged  with  sending  "in- 
correct accounts"  of  the  operations 
of  his  corps  after  the  repulse  of 
McPherson  and  Sherman,  which  led 
his  superior  to  act  contrary  to  his 
own  judgment.  These  "  accounts," 
however,  on  examination,  were  sim- 
ply to  the  effect  that  he  (McCler- 
nand,) "was  hotly  engaged  with  the 
enemy.  He  is  massed  upon  me 
from  the  right  and  left.  A  vigorous 
blow  by  McPherson  would  make  a 
diversion  in  my  favor,"  wrote  the 
sanguine  subordinate.  In  another 
dispatch  he  repeats  :  "  We  are  hot- 
ly engaged  with  the  enemy.  We 
have  part  possession  of  two  forts, 
and  the  stars  and  stripes  are  float- 
ing over  them;  a  vigorous  push 
ought  to  be  made  all  along  the  line." 
In  yet  another  the  material  language 
is  :  "  We  have  gained  the  enemy's 
entrenchments  at  several  points,  but 
are  brought  to  a  stand."* 

From  a  high  and  commanding 
point,  Grant,  we  are  further  told, 
had  been  a  spectator  of  the  opera- 
tions of  McClernand's  Corps  ;  had 
"  seen  a  few  men  enter  the  works, 
and  the  colors  planted  on  the  exte- 
rior slopes  ;  but  had  also  seen  the 
whole  column  repelled,  f 

*  Military  History  of  U.  S.  Grant ;  vol. 
1,  pp.  322-3. 
f  Ibid,  p.  323. 


It  is  also  admitted  his  position 
had  given  him  a  better  opportunity 
of  seeing  what  was  going  on  in  front 
of  the  Thirteenth  Corps,  (McCler- 
nand's,) than  it  was  possible  for  its 
commander  to  enjoy.*  This  being 
so,  it  is  plain  enough  the  blame  for 
what  happened  cannot  be  shifted  to 
McClernand.  Indeed  the  attempted 
palliation  serves  to  add  another 
proof  of  Grant's  incapacity  as  a 
General,  for  it  assuredly  shows  that 
he,  a  regularly  educated  soldier, 
with  a  better  opportunity  to  see  and 
know  the  true  adverse  situation  of 
affairs  than  his  Lieutenant,  had  ne- 
vertheless subordinated  his  own 
judgment,  and  the  conduct  of  ope- 
rations, to  the  injudicious  sugges- 
tions, the  mistrusted  reports  of  that 
Lieutenant  ;  one,  too,  whose  mili- 
tary capacity  he  had  long  discredit- 
ed.f  Under  such  circumstances,  to 
square  his  operations  to  suit  the 
views  of  his  subordinate,  was  but  to 
demonstrate  his  own  lack  of  capaci- 
ty for  command. 

The  aide-de-camp  would  seem, 
however,  to  find  a  subject  for  admi- 
ration in  an  aspect  of  this  affair, 
that  may  give  some  measure  (  f  his 
own  fitness  to  judge  and  write  of 
military  affairs.  "  This  assault,"  he 
says,  "  was  in  some  respects  unpa- 
ralleled in  the  wars  of  modern  times. 
No  attack  on  fortifications  of  such 
strength  had  ever  been  undertaken 
by  the  great  European  captains,  un- 
less the  assaulting  party  outnum- 
bered the  defenders  at  least  three  to 

*  Military  History  or  U.  S.  Grant. 

f  He  (McClernand)  is  entirely  unfit  for 
the  position  of  corps  commander  *  *  * 
Looking  after  his  corps  give  i  me  more  la- 
bor, and  infinitely  more  uneasiness,  than 
all  the  remainder  of  my  department.— 
[Grant  to  Halleck,  May2Uh,  1863.] 
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one."  (p.  327.)  Surely  this  being 
so,  that  is,  Grant's  operations  hav- 
ing had  no  warrant  whatsoever  in 
those  of  the  great  masters  of  the 
art  of  war,  the  disastrous  results, 
the  carnage  that  ensued  were  to  be 
anticipated,  and  must  be  regarded 
as  the  unavoidable  baleful  conse- 
quences of  a  gross,  insensate,  mis- 
conception of  the  Possible,  in  mili- 
tary operations  ;  or,  in  other  words, 
were  merely  another  "cast  of  the  net 
for  fortune,"  and  in  a  pool  made  by 
the  blood  of  his  own  soldiers. 

Habitually  reckless  of  the  lives  of 
his  own  soldiers,  in  the  attainment 
of  his  aims,  Grant  now  exhibited 
an  iron  insensibility  to  the  fearful 
torture  undergone  by  hundreds 
upon  hundreds  of  his  wounded,  who, 
having  fallen  too  near  to  the  Con- 
federate works  to  be  removed  at  the 
time,  he  made  no  effort  to  recover, 
but  suffered  them  to  remain  un- 
cared  or  upon  the  ground  where 
they  fell,  festering  under  a  burning- 
sun,  groaning  in  their  agony,  and 
imploring  vainly  for  help,  until  they 
perished,  with  few  exceptions.  Mak- 
ing no  endeavor,  we  repeat,  to  alle- 
viate the  horrible  suffering  of  these 
victims  of  his  own  foolish,  but  most 
tragic  enterprise,  he  kept  up  for  the 
next  three  or  four  days  a  fierce  and 
unintermitting  fire  upon  the  Con- 
federates with  artillery  and  small 
arms,  which  made  it  impossible  for 
them  to  rescue  these  poor  human 
creatures  from  the  terrible  death  to 
which  they  were  thus  strangely 
abandoned  by  their  own  command- 
er. By  the  proposition  of  an  armis- 
tice, he  had  neither  sought  to  bury 
his  dead  nor  to  remove  h:s  wound- 
ed. It  cannot  be  said  that  he  failed 
to  do  this  from  any  well  grounded 
anticipation     that    such     requests 


would  be  denied,  for  we  learn  from 
Federal  army  correspondents  pre- 
sent that  the  Confederates  not  only 
permitted  this  to  be  done  after  the 
affair  of  the  19th  of  May,  but  had 
assisted  in  rendering  attention  to 
those  close  to  their  works.  Thus, 
incredible  as  it  may  seem,  matters 
stood  until  the  25th  of  May,  when 
the  sickening  stench  from  the  Fede- 
ral dead  having  become  so  extreme 
that  Pemberton  proposed  an  armis- 
tice. Grant  assenting,  silenced  his 
batteries  for  two  or  three  hours,  and 
at  length  this  sad  duty  was  dis- 
charged towards  those  who  had  but 
too  well  attempted  to  do  the  impos- 
sible, besotted  work  he  had  set  for 
them.  Those  who  wrote  of  this  af- 
fair as  eye-witnesses,  immediately 
after  its  occurrence,  seek  to  defend 
the  undertaking  as  necessary,  at 
that  juncture,  to  show  to  a  carp- 
ing press  and  people,  grown  impa- 
tient at  the  delay,  that  "  the  place 
was  impregnable  to  all  save  regular 
approaches."  Grant,  they  declared, 
was  satisfied  that  "  an  overwhelming 
and  bloody  repulse"  awaited  his  at- 
tack, but  ordered  it,  nevertheless, 
as  a  species  of  mathematical  de- 
monstration to  the  popular  mind,  of 
the  nature  of  the  work  in  hand.* 
In  short,  it  would  appear  he  sacri- 
ficed his  men  by  thousands,  in  order 
to  escape  transient  blame,  for  mis- 
understood delay.  Would  a  great 
soldier — the  peer  of  any  renowned 
captain — be  likely  to  act  in  this  way; 
thus  fling  his  army  headlong  against 
the  impossible,  merely  to  propitiate 
the  impatience  of  the  press,  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  politicians  of  his  coun- 
try^  

*  See  New  York  Times,  June  8th,  1863, 
in  thi-.  connection,  as  well  as  touching  the 
fate  of  the  wounded. 
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Accepting  the  estimate  of  the  aide- 
de-camp,  we  have  stated  the  loss 
on  this  occasion  at  about  three 
thousand,  though  we  are  satisfied, 
from  examination  of  the  army  cor- 
respondence of  the  day,  that  it  was 
much  heavier.  Grant,  however,  with 
an  inaccuracy  apparently  habitual 
in  connection  with  his  losses,  writ- 
ing on  the  22d  of  May,  said  :  "  Our 
los^  was  not  severe."  And  two 
days  later — after  he  had  time  to 
learn  the  truth — he  reported  his 
losses  would  "probably  reach  fifteen 
hundred  in  killed  and  wounded."* 

Several  other  passages  may  be 
cited  from  these  dispatches,  as  re- 
flecting to  some  degree  the  mental 
calibre  and  professional  attainments 
of  the  man.  "The  nature  of  the 
ground  about  Vicksburg  is  such, 
that  it  can  only  be  taken  by  a  siege," 
he  wrote  on  the  22nd  of  May.  "It 
is  entirely  safe  to  us  in  time.  I 
would  say  in  one  week,  if  the  ene- 
my do  not  send  a  large  army  upon 
my  rear,"  he  added,  with  the  ex- 
pression of  his  belief  that  that  con- 
tingency need  not  be  anticipated. 
Evidently  his  knowledge  of  the  time 
requisite  for  the  reduction  of  a  place 
that  may  only  be  taken  by  siege, 
was  of  the  scantiest  extent,  nay,  in- 
cre  ibly  scanty  in  a  graduate  of 
West  Point,  who  is  supposed  to 
know  that  fortified  places  which 
cannot  be  carried  by  a  coup  de  main, 
are  not  to  be  reduced  by  regular  ap- 
proaches within  so  short  a  time  as 
"  one     week."f      Previously,     such 

*  Military  History  of  U.  S.  Grant,  p.  335. 

f  Since  this  paper  was  written,  we  have 
seen  an  ex  cathedra  n  te,  which  Professor 
Mahan  has  printed  in  order  to  acquaint  the 
public  with  the  fact  that  he  is  in  the  habit 
of  holding  up  Grant's  generalship  to  Lis 
pupils  at  West  Point,  as  affording  lessons 


operations  being  altogether  un- 
known in  military  history,  assuredly 
the  siege  of  Vicksburg  afforded  no 
exceptional  instance  ;  for  although 
Grant  was  retarded  by  no  hostile 
army  operating  upon  his  rear,  }^et  it 
took  him  six  weeks  instead  of  the 
one  he  had  predicted  ;  six  weeks  of 
work  day  and  night,  with  from  for- 
ty to  seventy-five  thousand  men 
among  the  most  dexterous  on  earth, 
with  the  axe,  the  shovel  and  the 
pick,  to  m-ke  his  way  to  the  ditch 
of  the  Confederate  parapets.  And 
then  even  the  place  feU  not  because 
the  resources  of  defense  had  been 
exhausted,  but  rather  under  the  in- 
exorable pressure,  of  starvation,  to- 
gether with  the  continued  inability 
of  the  Confederate  commander  to 
wield  his  means  at  any  stage  of  the 
defense  wuh  moderate  martial  skill. 
The  evidence  touching  the  assistance 
derived  from   Pemberton's   lack   ot 


in  the  art  of  war.  This  being  so,  we  trust 
our  ancient  Professor  will  ca  efully  revise 
his  text-book  upon  the  attack  and  defense 
of  fortified  places,  so  as  to  show  how  one  like 
Vicksburg  may  be  carried  withm  a  week, 
for  undoubtedly  he  taught,  in  our  day, 
that  about  six  were  requisite.  He  should 
likewise  prescribe  that,  a  la  Grant,  as  soon 
as  one-third  of  the  investing  force  may  be 
in  position  in  front  of  the  place  to  be  re- 
duced, it  shall  be  launched  at  once  in  an 
assault  against  the  hostile  works  ;  and  hav- 
ing been  well  beaten  in  this  undertaking, 
then,  before  fin  lly  resorting  to  siege  ope- 
rations, the  whole  foice  meantime  brought 
up  shall  next  be  flung  headlong  against 
their  entrenched  enemy,  with  the  loss  of 
one-tenth  of  those  employed,  in  order,  in 
this  practical,  Grant-like  way,  to  show  that 
the  thing  is  not  to  be  done  by  that  method. 
And  it  might  not  be  amiss  for  him  to  ad- 
v  se  that  in  the  outset  of  a  campaign, 
having  the  reduction  of  a  fortress  for  its 
objective,  some  sixty  days  should  be  ex- 
pended in  excentric  operations  of  the  most 
perilous  and  impracticable  description. 
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vigor,  is  explicitly  furnished  by 
Grant's  own  staff  historian,  as  for 
example,  in  these  passages  :  "  The 
enemy  seldom  showed  his  guns, 
hardly  attempting,  indeed,  to  pre- 
vant  the  besieged  from  getting  their 
artillery  in  position."*  "After  the 
assault  of  May  22nd,  the  enemy's 
defense  was  feeble.  As  the  national 
batteries  were  built  and  opened,  the 
rebel  artillery  fire  slackened,  until, 
toward  the  close  of  the  siege,  it  was 
hardly  employed  at  all ;  the  enemy 
contenting  himself  with  occasionally 
running  a  gun  into  position,  filing 
two  or  three  rounds,  and  withdraw- 
ing the  piece  again  as  soon  as  the 
national  fire  was  concentrated  in  re- 
ply. At  almost  any  point,  if  the  re- 
bels had  put  ten  or  fifteen  guns  in 
position  *  *  *  they  might  have  se- 
riously delayed  the  approaches.  *  * 
This  indifference  to  Grant's  ap- 
proach became  at  some  points  al- 
most ludicrous."  "  Whenever  an 
approach  gave  opportunity,  loop- 
holes were  formed  by  piling  sand 
bags,  and  pieces  of  square  timber 
on  the  parapets,  or  logs  and  stumps. 
*  *  *  This  timber  was  rarely  dis- 
placed by  the  enemy's  fire  ;  but  had 
the  rebel  artillery  opened  heavily, 
splinters  must  have  become  danger- 
ous to  the  besiegers."*  What  might 
have  been  effected  under  a  different 
and  vigorous  plan  of  attack,  may 
likewise  be  fairly  inferred  from  the 
fact,  that  at  one  point,  a  salient, 
against  which  an  approach  was  di- 
rected, successful  sorties  were  made, 
the  Federal  working  part  es  driven 
away,  and  the  sap  filled  up  by  the 
Confederates.  J 

*  Military  History  of  U.  S.  Grant,  p.  340. 
f  Ibid,  p.  335. 
X  Ibid,  p.  353. 


It  is  said  that  this  amazing  and 
"  ludicrous"  inertia,  on  the  part  of 
the  Confederate  General,  resulted, 
necessarily,  from  a  lack  of  ammu- 
nition ;  and  we  doubt  not  that,  to 
some  extent,  this  was  actually  the 
case,  although  the  amount  surren- 
dered seems  to  have  been  consider- 
able. But  what  does  this  fact  show  ? 
Simply,  that  Grant  now  had  every 
advantage  in  his  favor  ;  even  that 
of  an  opponent  so  scantily  supplied 
with  ammunition  as  to  be  forced  to 
suffer  him,  in  the  outset  of  the  ope- 
rations, to  establish  his  troop  en- 
campments, as  near  as  six  hundred 
yards  of  that  opponent's  mainlines; 
and  ur'her,  that  Grant  was  thus  en- 
abled to  make  all  his  approaches 
without  being  hindered,  or  even  an- 
noyed, by  the  fire  of  the  bi sieged, 
which  is  ordinarily  encountered  in 
siege  operations.  And  yet,  under 
this  supremely  favoring  circum- 
stance, he  was  longer  engaged  ihan 
is  presented  by  the  rules  of  the  art 
of  attack  and  defense  for  the  con- 
clusion of  such  an  operation. 

We  have  said  that  every  advan- 
tage was  on  the  side  of  the  Federal 
General,  beginning  with  that  of  hav- 
ing Pemberton  as  an  adversary, 
coupled  with  the  notorious  indispo- 
sition at  Eichmond  to  do  anything 
which  Johnston  wished,  or  urged 
As  early  as  the  11th  of  June,  Grant's 
force  had  been  swollen  to  seventy- 
five  thousand  effectives.  Finally 
satisfied  by  the  carnage  of  the  19  th 
and  22 ud  of  May,  of  the  inutility  of 
more  bludgeon  work,  he,  now  rely- 
ing on  the  resources  of  the  military 
engineer,  had  them  at  his  disposi- 
tion, we  dare  to  say,  on  a  scale  at 
least  as  ample  as  those  brought  to 
bear  by  the  French  and  English  in 
their  operations  against  Sebastopol, 
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and  the  illustrious  Todleben  ;  for 
he  bad  four  officers  of  the  Military 
Engineer  Corps  on  his  General-Staff* 
-while  one  of  his  Corps  Commanders, 
McPherson,  was  recognized  as  hav- 
ing no  superior  as  an  engineer  in 
tae  Federal  service.  Moreover,  his 
troops  were  singularly  handy  in  the 
use  of  the  axe  and  other  trenching 
tools.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Con- 
federates were  not  merely  without  a 
Todleben,  but  also  had  no  officer  on 
engineer  duty  who  had  had  experi- 
ence as  a  military  engineer  before 
the  war.  It  is  true,  one  of  their  Brig- 
ade commanders,  Louis  Hebert, 
was  a  regularly  trained  engineer  ; 
but  he  was  neither  employed  nor 
consulted  by  Pemberton,  it  would 
seem,  in  that  capacity;  for  it  is  said 
that,  in  the  beginning,  having  urged 
the  occupation  of  a  commanding 
position  as  vital  to  the  defense  of 
Vicksburg,  his  views  were  disregard- 
ed, and  that  position  seised  by  the 
Federals,  became,  as  it  were,  the 
fulcrum  of  their  offensive  opera- 
tions. Moreover,  two  of  Grant's 
subordinates,  Sherman  and  McPher- 
son, were  officers  belonging  to  the 
highest  class  developed  by  the  war; 
both  supreme  in  his  confidence,  were 
admirably  calculated  to  make  up  for 
his  deficiencies,  as  well  as  to  in- 
fluence his  staff  surroundings,  in- 
cluding his  Adjutant-General,  who 
chanced  to  be  a  Galena  lawyer,  and 
not  a  trained  staff  officer. 

We  have  seen  how  Grant,  after 
the  bloody  affair  in  May,  at  once 
announced  his  purpose  to  take 
Vicksburg  by  regular  approaches  in 
a  week.  That  week,  however,  hav- 
ing been  exhausted  in  mere  prepa- 
tions  to  begin  the  siege,  he  is  next 
found  writing  to  Banks,  (on  the  3rd 
of  June,)  that  in  five  days  more  he 


should  plant  his  batteries  on  the 
Confederate  parapets,  a  feat  which 
he  had  not  accomplished,  at  a  single 
point,  even  thirty  days  thereafter,  or 
when  Pemberton,  without  subsist- 
ence, choose  to  surrender  ;  and  thus 
again  was  he  absurdly  wide  of  the 
mark  in  his  calculations,  and  igno- 
rant of  what  could  be  really  done 
within  a  given  time. 

As  all  know,  the  termination  of 
this  extraordinary  campaign  took 
place  by  the  surrender  of  Pember- 
ton of  his  whole  force,  on  the  4th 
of  July,  or  forty- seven  days  after  the 
Siege  was  inaugurated ;  and  thus 
ended  in  a  great  and  momentous 
success,  rarely  exceeded,  or  indeed 
equalled  in  war,  unquestionably,  a 
long  series  of  operations,  every  one 
of  which,  as  we  have  sought  to  show, 
was  absolutely  a  "  wild  cast  of  the 
net  for  fortune,"  such  as  is  without 
parallel  in  military  history.  The 
brilliant  end  has,  however,  invested 
the  campaign  with  a  splendor  that 
justly  should  attach  only  to  the  most 
masterly  military  movements,  and 
therefore  will  not,  cannot  be  lasting; 
will  not,  cannot  survive  that  critical 
test  to  which  prominent  affairs  are 
sure  to  be  subjected  in  the  course  of 
time. 

We  have  shown  how  many  and 
large  the  means  which  were  at  the 
disposition  of  the  Confederate  lead- 
er in  the  outset  of  the  campaign, 
which  might  have  been  brought  to- 
gether and  thrown  with  crushing 
weight  upon  Grant  ;  it  remains  for 
us  to  recall  another  signal  opportu- 
nity given  the  Confederates  to  des- 
troy him  outright  a  little  later.  The 
battle  of  Chancellorsville  was  fought 
on  the  — th  of  May,  and  Hooker, 
thoroughly  beaten,  was  driven  back 
across  the  Rappahannock,  incapable 
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of  further  offensive  efforts  for  ninety 
days,  having,  upon  the  very  heels  of 
this  sore  defeat,  as  we  well  know,  at 
Richmond,  to  discharge  at  least 
30,000  of  his  army,  their  term  of 
service  having  expired.  Lee  had 
done  this  thorough  piece  of  work  in 
the  absence  of  one  of  his  strongest, 
best  fighting  corps,  (one-third  of  his 
regular  force,)  and  hence,  under  no 
possible  circmnstances  was  it  to  be 
rationally  apprehended  that  Rich- 
mond could  be  imperiled  by  the  ab- 
sence of  a  force  without  which  Lee 
had  fought  and  won  at  Chancellors- 
ville.  Therefore,  as  soon  as  it  was 
seen  that  Grant  was  absolutely  bent 
on  attempting  to  penetrate  from 
Grand  Gulf  to  the  rear  of  Vicks- 
burg,  Longstreet's  corps  could  have 
been  at  J  ckson,  as  well  as  the 
10,000  troops  detached  a  little  tar- 
dily from  Charleston  and  Savannah, 
by  the  time  at  least  Grant  had  reach- 
ed the  vicinity  of  that  place.  The 
transfer  of  this  corps  from  Virginia 
to  Mississippi  was  altogether  prac- 
ticable with  the  railroad  facilities  at 
the  disposition  of  the  Confederates; 
the  results  to  be  achieved  were  even 
greater,  transparently,  than  those 
which  in  September  (when,  after 
Gettysburg,  the  risk  to  Richmond 
was  far  greater),  the  Richm  >nd  Gov- 
ernment was  led  to  send  Lon^street 


to  Chickamauga.  Had  such  a  move- 
ment taken  place,  one  so  plainly 
proper  and  easy  of  execution,  what 
possible  avenue  of  escape  would 
have  been  left  open  to  Grant  ?  It 
was  the  risk  of  this — the  risk  of  the 
apparent  certainty,  indeed,  of  the 
concentration  upon  him  of  an  over- 
whelming force,  when  he  should 
have  become  inextricably  enmeshed 
in  the  interior  of  Mississippi,  which 
made  Halleck  and  Sherman,  and 
McPherson,  oppose  the  operation 
as  fraught  with  certain  and  supreme 
disaster,  the  loss  of  his  three  corps 
That  that  was  not  the  issue  was  due 
not  to  the  genius  of  Grant  in  the 
least  degree  ;  but  first  to  the  utter 
and  incomprehensible  waste  of  Con- 
federate resources  by  Pemberton, 
and  secondly,  to  the  inability  of  the 
Confederate  War  Office  to  appre- 
ciate the  situation,  to  comprehend 
the  virtue  of  concentration,  the  va- 
lue of  the  interior  line  at  its  dispo- 
sition, and  the  great,  the  manifest 
opportunities  afforded  them.  Thus 
it  was  that  Grant  garnered  laurels, 
renown  and  rank  in  rich  measure, 
when,  had  he  been  opposed  with  or- 
dinary skill,  perdition  must  have 
been  the  legitimate  fruit  of  military 
operations  altogether  devoid  of 
soundness,  and  of  every  rational 
prospect  of  success. 
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THE  PLEA  OF  NECESSITY  AND  STANDING  AEMIES. 


The  demand  for  standing  armies } 
and  the  plea  of  necessity,  are  such 
old,  threadbare  tricks  of  tyrants, 
that  it  is  astonishing  any  free  peo- 
ple should  not  instantly  rise  up 
against  a  political  party  which  as- 
sumes propositions  so  lull  of  threat- 
ening and  ruin.  While  contem- 
plating the  brink  of  destruction  on 
which  our  country  is  now  trembling, 
we  were  reminded  of  one  of  "  Cato's 
Letters,"  published  in  England's 
troubled  day;;  of  1720,  which  is  so 
fearfully  applicable  to  us  at  this  pre- 
cise moment,  that  we  shall  copy  it 
almost  entire.  The  readers  of  The 
Old  Guard  will  be  continually  re- 
minded of  the  arguments  and 
pleadings  which  we  have  fore  time 
earnestly  made  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  within  the  last  seven 
or  eight  years  : 

When,  in  King  William's  reign, 
the  question  was  in  debate  whether 
England  should  be  ruled  by  stand- 
ing armies,  the  argument  commonly 
used  by  some  who  had  the  presump- 
tion to  call  themselves  Whigs,  and 
owned  in  the  Ballancing  Letter  (sup- 
posed to  be  written  by  one  who  gave 
the  word  to  all  the  rest))  was  that 
all  governments  must  have  their 
periods  one  time  or  other,  and 
when  that  time  came,  all  endeavors 
to  preserve  liberty  were  fruitless; 
and  shrewd  hints  were  given  in  that 
letter  that  England  was  reduced  to 
such  a  condition  ;  that  our  corrup- 
tions were  so  great,  aud  the  dis- 
satisfaction of    the  people  was   so 


general,  that  the  public  safety  could 
not  be  preserved  but  by  increasing 
the  power  of  the  Crown ;  and  this 
argument  was  used  by  those  shame- 
less men  who  had  caused  all  that 
corruption  and  all  that  dissatisfac- 
tion. 

But  that  gentleman  and  his  fol- 
lowers were  soon  taught  to  speak 
other  language.  They  were  re- 
moved from  the  capacity  of  per- 
plexing public  affairs  any  more  ; 
the  nation  showed  a  spirit  that 
would  not  submit  to  slavery;  and 
their  unhappy  and  betrayed  master, 
from  being  the  most  popular  pr  nee 
who  evei  sat  upon  the  English 
throne,  became,  through  the  treach- 
ery of  his  servants,  suspected  by 
many  ol  his  best  subjects,  and  was 
rer  dered  unable,  by  their  jealousies, 
to  defend  himself  and  them  ;  and 
so  considerable  a  faction  was  form- 
ed against  his  administration,  that 
no  good  man  can  i  eflect,  without 
concern  and  horror,  on  the  difficul- 
ties which  that  great  and  good  king 
was  reduced  to  grapple  with  during 
the  remainder  of  his  troublesome 
reign. 

I  have  lately  met  with  some  crea- 
tures and  tools  of  power,  who  speak 
the  same  language  now.  They  tell 
us  that  matters  are  come  to  that 
pass,  that  we  must  either  receive 
the  Pretender  or  keep  him  out  with 
bribes  and  standing  armies  ;  that 
the  nation  is  so  corrupt  that  there 
is  no  governing  it  by  any  other 
means ;  and,  in  short,  that  we  must 
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submit  to  this  great  evil,  to  prevent 
a  greater  ;  as  if  any  mischief  could 
be  more  terrible  than  the  highest 
and  most  terrible  of  all  mischiefs, 
universal  corruption,  and  a  military 
government.  It  is  indeed  impossi- 
ble for  the  sublety  of  traitors,  the 
malice  of  devils,  or  for  the  cunning 
and  cruelty  of  our  most  implacable 
enemies,  to  suggest  stronger  mo- 
tives for  the  undermining  and  over- 
throw of  our  excellent  establish- 
ment, which  is  built  upon  the  de- 
struction of  tyranny,  and  can  stand 
upon  no  other  bottom.  It  is  mad- 
ness in  extremity,  to  hope  that  a 
government  founded  upon  liberty, 
and  the  free  choice  of  the  assertors 
of  it,  can  be  supported  by  other 
principles ;  and  whoever  would 
maintain  it  by  contrary  ones,  in- 
tends to  blow  it  up,  let  him  allege 
what  he  will.  This  gives  me  every 
day  new  reasons  to  believe  what  I 
have  long  suspected  ;  for  if  ever  a 
question  should  arise,  whether  a 
nation  shall  submit  to  certain  ruin, 
or  struggle  for  a  remedy,  these  gen- 
tlemen well  know  which  side  they 
will  choose,  and  certainly  intend 
that  which  they  must  choose. 

I  am  willing  to  think,  that  these 
impotent  babblers  speak  not  the 
sense  of  their  superiors,  but  would 
make  servile  court  to  them  from 
topics  which  they  abhor.  Their 
superiors  must  know,  that  it  is 
raving  and  phrenzy  to  affirm,  that 
a  free  people  can  be  long  governed 
by  impotent  terrors  ;  that  millions 
will  consent  to  be  ruined  by  the 
corruptions  of  a  few  ;  or  that  t-ose 
few  will  join  in  their  ruin  any  longer 
than  the  corruption  lasts  ;  that 
every  day  new  and  greater  demands 
will  rise  upon  the  corruptors  ;  that 
no  revenue,  how  great   soever,  will 


feed  the  voraciousness  of  the  cor- 
rupted ;  and  that  every  disappoint- 
ment will  make  them  turn  upon  the 
oppressors  of  their  country,  and 
fall  into  its  true  interest  and  their 
own  ;  that  there  is  no  way  in  nature 
to  preserve  a  revolution  in  govern- 
ment, but  by  making  the  people 
easy  under  it,  and  showing  them 
their  interest  in  it  ;  and  that  cor- 
ruption, bribery  and  terrors  will 
make  no  lasting  friends,  but  infinite 
and  implacable  enemies  ;  and  that 
the  best  security  of  a  prince  among  t 
a  free  people,  is  the  affections  of 
his  people,  which  they  can  always 
gain  by  making  their  interest  his 
own,  and  by  showing  that  all  his 
views  tend  to  their  good.  They 
will  then,  as  they  love  themselves, 
love  him,  and  defend  him  who  loves 
them.  Upon  this  faithful  basis,  his 
safety  will  be  better  established 
than  upon  the  ambitious  and  varia- 
ble leaders  of  a  few  legions,  who 
may  be  corrupted,  disobliged,  or 
surprised,  and  often  have  been  so  ; 
and  hence  great  revolutions  have 
been  brought  about,  and  great  na- 
tions undone,  only  by  the  revolt  of 
single  regiments. 

Show  a  nation  their  interest-,  and 
they  will  certainly  fall  into  it.  A 
whole  people  can  have  no  ambition 
but  to  be  governed  justly  ;  and 
when  they  are  so,  the  intrigues  and 
dissatisfactions  of  particulars  will 
fall  upon  their  own  heads.  What 
has  any  of  our  former  courts  ever 
got  by  corruption,  but  to  disaffect 
the  people,  and  weaken  themselves  ? 
Let  us  now  think  of  other  methods, 
if  it  be  only  for  the  sake  of  the  ex- 
periment. The  ways  of  corruption 
have  been  tried  long  enough  in 
past  administrations.  Let  us  try 
in  this  what  public  honesty  will  do  ; 
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and  not  condemn  it,  before  we  have 
fully  proved  it  and  found  it  inef- 
fectual ;  and  it  will  be  time  enough 
to  try  other  methods  when  this 
fails. 

That  we  must  either  receive  the 
Pretender,  or  keep  up  great  armies 
to  keep  him  out,  is  frightful  and 
unnatural  language  to  English  ears. 
It  is  an  odd  way  of  dealing  with  us, 
that  of  offering  us,  or  forcing  upon 
us,  an  alternative,  where  the  side 
which  they  would  recommend,  is 
full  as  formidable  as  the  side  from 
which  they  would  terrify  us.  If  we 
be  to  be  governed  by  armies,  it  is 
all  one  to  us,  whether  they  be  Pro- 
testant or  Popish  armies  ;  the  dis- 
tinction is  ridiculous,  like  that  be- 
tween a  good  and  a  bad  tyranny. 
"We  see,  in  effect,  that  it  is  the  power 
and  arms  of  a  country,  that  form 
and  direct  the  religion  of  a  country; 
and  I  have  beijpre  shown  that  true 
religion  cannot  subsist  where  true 
liberty  does  not.  It  was  chiefly,  if 
not  wholly  King  James's  usurped 
power,  and  his  many  forces,  and 
not  his  being  a  Papist,  that  render- 
ed him  dreadful  to  his  people.  Mili- 
tary governments  are  all  alike  ;  nor 
does  the  liberty  and  property  of 
the  subject  fare  a  bit  the  better  or 
the  worse,  for  the  faith  and  opinion 
of  the  soldiery.  Nor  does  an  ar- 
bitrary Protestant  prince  use  his 
people  better  that  an  arbitrary 
Popish  prince  ;  and  we  have  seen 
both  sorts  of  them  changing  the 
religion  of  their  country  according 
to  their  lust. 

They  are,  therefore,  stupid  poli- 
ticians who  would  derive  advan- 
tages from  a  distinction  which  is 
manifestly  without  a  difference.  It 
is  like,  however,  that  they  may  im- 
prove in  their  subleties,  and  come, 


in  time,  to  distinguish  between  cor- 
rupt corruption  and  uncorrupt  cor- 
ruption, between  a  good  ill  admin- 
istration and  an  ill  good  adminis- 
tration, between  oppressive  oppres- 
sion and  unoppressive  oppression, 
and  between  French  dragooning 
and  English  dragooning ;  for  there 
is  scarce  any  other  new  pitch  of 
nonsense  and  contradiction  left  to 
such  men  in  their  reasonings  upon 
public  affairs,  and  in  the  part  which 
they  act  in  them. 

Of  a  piece  with  the  rest,  is  the 
stupid  cunning  of  some  sort  of 
statesmen,  and  practiced  by  most 
foreign  courts,  to  blame  the  poor 
people  for  the  misery  which  they 
bring  upon  them.  They  say  that 
they  are  extremely  corrupt,  and  so 
keep  them  starving  and  enslaved  by 
way  of  protection.  They  corrupt 
them  by  all  manner  of  ways  and  in- 
ventions, and  then  reproach  them 
for  being  corrupt.  A  whole  nation 
cannot  be  bribed,  and  if  its  repre- 
sentatives are,  it  is  not  the  fault, 
but  the  misfortune  of  the  nation. 
And  if  the  corrupt  save  themselves 
by  corrupting  others,  the  people 
who  suffer  by  the  corruption  of 
both,  are  to  be  pitied  and  not 
abused.  Nothing  can  be  more 
shameless  and  provoking,  than  to 
bring  a  nation  by  execrable  frauds 
and  extortions,  against  its  daily 
protestations  and  remonstrances, 
into  a  miserable  pass,  and  then 
father  all  those  villanies  upon  the 
people  who  would  have  gladly 
hanged  the  authors  of  them.  At 
Kome  the  whole  people  could  be 
entertained,  feasted  and  bribed ; 
but  it  is  not  so  elsewhere,  where  the 
people  are  too  numerous,  and  too 
far  spread,  to  be  debauched,  cajoled 
and  purchased  ;  and  if  any  of  their 
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leaders   are,  it  is  without  the  peo- 
ple's consent. 

There  is  scarce  such  a  thing  un- 
der the  sun  as  a  corrupt  people, 
where  the  government  is  uncorrupt; 
it  is  that,  and  that  alone,  which 
makes  them  so  ;  and  to  calumniate 
them  for  what  they  do  not  seek,  but 
suffer  by,  is  as  great  impudence,  as 
it  would  be  to  knock  a  man  down 
and  then  rail  at  him  for  hurting 
himself.  In  what  instances  do  the 
people  of  any  country  in  the  world 
throw  away  their  money  by  mil- 
lions, unless  by  trusting  it  to  those 
who  do  so  ?  Where  do  the  people 
send  great  fleets,  at  a  great  charge, 
to  be  frozen  up  in  one  climate,  or 
to  be  eaten  out  by  worms  in  anoth- 
er, unless  for  their  trade  and  ad- 
vantage ?  Where  do  the  people  en- 
ter into  mad  wars  against  their  in- 
terest, or,  after  victorious  ones, 
make  peace,  without  stipulating  for 
one  new  advantage  for  themselves  ; 
but  on  the  contrary,  pay  the  en°my 
for  having  beaten  them?  Where 
do  the  people  plant  colonies  or 
purchase  provinces,  at  a  vast  ex- 
pense, without  reaping,  or  expect- 
ing to  reap,  one  farthing  from  them, 
and  yet  still  defend  them  at  a  far- 
ther expense  ?  Where  do  the  peo- 
ple make  distracted  bargains,  to 
get  imaginary  millions,  and  after 
having  lost  by  such  bargains  almost 
all  the  real  millions  which  they  had, 
yet  give  more  millions  to  get  rid  of 
them?  What  wise  or  dutiful  peo- 
ple consent  to  be  without  the  influ- 
ence of  the  presence  of  their  prince, 
and  of  his  virtues,  or  of  those  of 
his  family,  who  are  to  come  after 
him?  No,  these  things  are  never 
done  by  any  people  ;  but  wherever 
they  are  done,  they  are  done  with- 
out their  consent ;  and  yet  all  these 


things  have  been  done  in  former 
ages,  and  in  neighboring  king- 
doms. 

For  such  guilty  and  corrupt  men, 
therefore,  to  charge  the  people  with 
corruption,  whom  either  they  have 
corrupted,  or  cannot  corrupt,  and, 
having  brought  great  misery  upon 
them,  to  threaten  them  with  more, 
is,  in  effect,  to  tell  them  plainly, 
"  Gentlemen,  we  have  used  you  very 
ill,  for  which  you  who  are  innocent 
of  it,  are  to  blame  ;  we,  therefore, 
find  it  necessary,  for  your  good,  to 
use  you  no  betrer,  or  rather  worse  ; 
and  if  you  will  not  accept  of  this 
our  kindness,  which,  however,  we 
will  force  upon  you,  if  we  can,  we 
will  give  you  up  into  the  tenible 
hands  of  Kaw-head  and  Bloody- 
bones  ;  who,  being  your  enemy,  may 
do  you  as  much  mischief  as  we,  who 
are  your  friends,  have  done  you." 
I  appeal  to  common  sense,  whether 
this  be  not  the  sum  of  such  threats 
and  reasonings  in  their  native 
colors. 

The  partizans  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
when  he  was  meditating  tyranny 
over  the  three  nations,  gave  out, 
that  it  was  the  only  expedient  to 
balance  factions,  and  to  keep  out 
Charles  Stuart  ;  and  so  they  did 
worse  things  to  keep  him  out,  than 
he  could  have  done  if  they  had  let 
him  in.  And,  after  the  king's  re- 
storation, when  there  was  an  at- 
tempt made  to  make  him  absolute, 
by  enabling  him  to  raise  money 
without  Parliament  (an  attempt 
which  every  courtier,  except  Lord 
Clarendon,  came  into),  it  was  al- 
leged to  be  the  only  expedient  to 
keep  the  nation  from  falling  back 
into  a  commonwealth  ;  as  if  any 
commonwealth  on  earth  were  not 
better  than  any  absolute  monarchy. 
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His  courtiers  foresaw,  that  by  their 
road  and  extravagant  measures, 
they  should  make  the  nation  mad, 
and  were  willing  to  save  themselves 
by  the  final  destruction  of  the  na- 
tion. They,  therefore,  employed 
their  creatures  to  whisper  abroad 
stupid  and  villainous  reasons,  why 
people  should  be  content  to  be 
finally  undone,  lest  something  not 
near  so  bad  should  befall  them. 

Those  who  have,  by  abusing  a  na- 
tion, forfeited  its  affections,  will 
never  be  for  trusting  a  people,  who, 
they  know,  justly  detest  them  ;  but 
having  procured  their  aversion  and 
enmity,  will  be  fortifying  them- 
selves against  it  by  all  proper  ways; 
and  the  ways  of  corruption,  depre- 
dation and  force,  being  the  only 
proper  ones,  they  will  not  fail  to 
be  practiced  ;  and  those  who  prac- 
tice them,  when  they  can  no  longer 
deny  them,  will  be  finding  reasons 
to  justify  them  ;  and,  because  they 
dare  not  avow  the  true  reasons,  they 
must  find  such  false  ones  as  are 
most  likely  to  amuse  and  terrify  ; 
and  hence  so  much  nonsense  and 
im probability  uttered  in  that  reign, 
and  sometimes  since,  to  vindicate 
guilty  men,  and  vilify  an  innocent 
people,  who  were  so  extravagantly 
fond  of  that  prince,  that  their  liber- 
ties were  almost  gone,  before  they 
would  believe  them  in  clanger. 

It  is  as  certain,  that  King  James 
II.  wanted  no  army  to  help  him  t(5 
preserve  the  Constitution,  nor  to 
reconcile  the  people  to  their  own 
interest  ;  but,  as  he1  intended  to 
invade  and  destroy  both,  nothing 
but  corruption  and  a  standing  army 
could  enable  him  to  do  it  ;  and, 
thank  God,  even  his  army  failed 
him,  when  he  brought  in  Irish 
troops  to  help  them.     This,  there- 


fore, was  his  true  design  ;  but  his 
pretences  were  very  different.  He 
pleaded  the  necessity  of  his  affairs, 
nay,  of  public  affairs  ;  and  of  keep- 
ing up  a  good  standing  force  to 
preserve  his  kingdoms,  forsooth, 
from  insults  at  home  and  from 
abroad.  This  was  the  bait  ;  but 
his  people,  who  had  no  longer  any 
faith  in  him,  and  to  whom  the  hook 
appeared  threatening  and  bare, 
would  not  believe  him,  nor  swallow 
it  ;  and  if  they  were  jealous  of  him, 
restless  under  him,  and  ready  to 
rise  against  him,  he  gave  them  suf- 
ficent  cause.  He  was  under  no 
hardship  nor  necessity  but  what  he 
created  to  himself  ;  nor  did  his  peo- 
ple withdraw  their  affections  from 
him,  till  he  had  withdrawn  his  right 
to  those  affections.  Those  who 
have  used  you  ill,  will  never  forgive 
you  ;  and  it  is  no  new  thing  wan- 
tonly to  make  an  enemy,  and  then 
to  calumniate  and  destroy  him  for 
being  so. 

When  people,  through  continual 
ill  usage,  grow  weary  of  theiiMpre- 
sent  ill  condition,  they  $ri&*Wtf9so 
far  from  being  jSu^l0km^^0fa.  a 
change,  that  they .  wi£^jg)Kt|ptone  ; 
and  instead  -.-of  -tesj^g^fclfem,  by 
threatening*  4M^0^^^ne,  you  do 
but  ple^s<g^i^%^^rin  instances 
where  <&t£  ;ib&OT!$&S^reason  to  be 
pleas^l-^Muk&'aWem  happy,  and 
they  will  dread  any  change  ;  but 
While  they  are  ill  used,  they  will  not 
fear  the  worst.  The  authors  of 
public  misery  and  plunder  may 
seek  their  own  safety  in  general 
desolation  ;  but,  to  the  people  noth- 
ing can  be  worse  than  ruin,  from 
what  hand  soever  it  comes.  A 
Protestant  musket  kills  as  sure  as 
a  Popish  one  ;  and  an  oppressor  is 
an   oppressor,  to    whatever   church 
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he  belongs.  The  sword  and  the 
gun  are  of  every  church,  and  so  are 
the  instruments  of  oppression.  The 
late  directors  were  all  staunch  Pro- 
testants, and  Cromwell  had  a  vio- 
lent aversion  to  Popery. 

We  are,  doubtless,  under  great 
necessities  in  our  present  circum- 
stances ;  but  to  increase  them  in 
order  to  cure  them,  would  be  a  pre- 
posterous remedy,  worthy  only  of 
them  who  brought  them  upon  us  ; 
and  who,  if  they  had  common 
shame  in  them,  would  conceal,  as 
far  as  they  could,  under  silence,  the 
heavy  evils,  which,  though  they  lie 
upon  every  man's  shoulders,  yet  lie 
only  at  the   doors  of  a  few.     The 


plea  of  necessity,  if  it  can  be  taken, 
will  justify  any  mischief,  and  the 
worst  mischiefs.  Private  necessity 
makes  men  thieves  and  robbers, 
but  public  necessity  requires  that 
robbers  of  all  sizes  should  be  hang- 
ed. Public  necessity,  therefore,  and 
the  necessity  of  such  pedant  poli- 
ticians, are  different  and  opposite 
things.  There  is  no  doubt  but  men 
guilty  of  great  crimes  would  be  glad 
of  an  enormous  power  to  protect 
them  in  the  greatest,  and  then  tel] 
us  that  there  is  a  necessity  for  it. 
Those  against  whom  justice  is  arm- 
ed will  ever  talk  Urns,  and  ever 
think  it  necessary  to  disarm  her. 


AKE  WE  A  FREE  PEOPLE? 


A  free  people ! — weren't  all  men 
born  free  and  equal? — haven't  we 
the  4th  of  July  and  the  Declaration 
of  Independence? — and  isn't  the 
pen  still  preserved  with  which  "the 
great  and  good  Abraham  Lincoln" 
signed  the  "  Emancipation  Procla- 
mation ?"  Aren't  we  untrammeled 
bylaw  and  Constitution,  those  swad- 
dling bands  that  prevented  the  free 
play  of  the  infant  limbs  of  young 
America  ?  Aren't  we  even  impeach- 
ing the  President  for  daring  to  ex- 
ercise his  Constitutional  rights? 
Haven't  we  done  away  with  the 
sophisms  in  regard  to  right,  and  re- 
turned to  the  simplicity  of  pristine 
times,  when  might  made  right?  A 
free  people !  It  is  true  there  are 
certain  southern  territories,  calling 
themselves  States,  that  can't  quite 
see  that  they  are  free  ;  but  they  are 
conquered  territories,  and  we  are 
free  to  do  as   we  please  with  them. 


Let  a  few  old  fogies  of  the  North 
talk  with  them  of  State  Eights;  but 
while  we  are  riding  rough-shod  over 
these  conquered  territories,  we  are 
at  the  sugges.ion  of  old  "King3 
Lear,"  shooing  "  a  troop  of  horse 
with  felt,"  with  which  we  will  steal 
upon  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Con- 
necticut, &c,  &c,  and  trample  the 
State  Rights  out  of  them.  Thus 
boasts  the  Mongrel ;  and  if  his 
boast  is  not  made  good,  if  this  nine- 
teenth century  does  not  go  back 
and  join  the  long  procession  of  the 
dark  ages,  if  it  is  saved  to  march 
"foremost  in  the  files  of  time,"  it 
will  be  owing  to  the  Democratic 
party  of  the  United  States,  (not 
territories.)  Yet  our  opponents 
taunt  us  with  being  behind  the 
times  ;  why  we  are  as  far  ahead  of 
these  swaggerers  as  the  principles 
of  1776  and  1787  are  ahead  of  those 
of  the  Mongrel  party  of  1868. 
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Are  we  a  free  people  ?  Aren't  we 
diverging  farther  and  farther  from 
freedom,  as  we  diverge  from  law  and 
the  Constitution?  You  have,  per- 
haps, read  that  sweet  poem  of  Jean 
Ingelow's,  "Divided."  Two  lovers 
are  walking  together  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  one  st'  ps  over  a  narrow  rill. 
As  they  walk  and  talk,  the  rill  be- 
comes a  brook — then  the  brook 
widens  into  a  creek,  while  still  they 
hold  sweet  converse  together,  the 
creek  is  lost  in  a  river — all  sweet 
converse  is  over  ;  each  looks  at  the 
lessening  form  of  the  other  with 
vain  yearning  for  reunion,  till  the 
river  expands  into  a  bay.  Thus 
Liberty  and  Young  America  started 
out  hand  in  hand  one  bright  morn- 
ing ;  but  in  the  fullness  of  life  and 
pride  of  his  youth,  he  grew  frisky 
and  leaped  over  a  little  rill,  a  mere 
line,  it  seemed,  of  no  account  what- 
ever ;  but  it  was  a  boundary  line,  on 
the  other  side  of  which  he  could  not 
walk  and  join  hands  with  Liberty. 
Farther  and  farther  is  he  diverging 
from  his  companion  ;  soon  his  in- 
tercourse with  he;  will  be  limited  to 
shouting  her  name,  "  Liberty,  Lib- 
erty ;"  a  shout  that  will  be  unheard 
across  the  hoarse-voiced  waters  of 
the  bay,  whitened  with  many  a  fo- 
reign sail,  and  gay  with  many  a  fo- 
reign flag.  Fool  that  he  is,  let  him 
re; urn  to  Liberty,  she  cannot  go 
over  to  him  ;  yet  no  tender  feet  are 
hers  ;  will  he  but  join  hands  with 
her,  she  will  go  with  h  m  over  steep 
mountains  and  sharp  rocks,  through 
thorny,  stony  paths,  on  through 
pleasant  shades  and  green  pastures, 
as  heretofore. 

To  drop  the  allegory,  we  must  re- 
turn to  the  old  Democratic  princi- 
ples, to  the  Law  and  Constitution, 
State    Rights,    Liberty  ;    we   must 


leave  despotism,  miscegenation,  re- 
publicanism— falsely  so  called.  I 
would  that  white  men  would  assert 
their  manhood,  theii  God-given  su- 
periority; if  they  suffer  themselves 
to  be  enslaved,  no  "  Emancipation 
Proclamation"  will  restore  them  to 
freedom.  Let  them  arouse,  be 
brave;  liberty  is  just  as  sweet,  as  de- 
sirable as  ever  ;  but 

"  None  but  the  brave,  none  but  the  brave, 

none  but  the  brave 
Deserva  the  fair." 

I  would  that  we  might  erase  from 
our  sands  the  foot-print  of  despot- 
ism, before  it  harden  into  rock,  and 
our  country  forever  bear  the  foul 
impress, 

My  friends,  this  is  no  false  alarm, 
no  mere  electioneering  cry ;  our 
country  must  be  a  wreck  or  a  con- 
solidated despotism,  if  the  Republi- 
can party  much  longer  remain  the 
dominant  party.  Look  the  matter 
fairly  in  the  face  ;  look  at  the  utter 
disregard  to  our  charter  of  freedom, 
the  Constitution  ;  at  the  apotheosis 
of  that  truest  of  representatives  of 
despotic  anarchy,  Abraham  Lincoln; 
at  the  military  misrule  of  sovereign 
States;  at  the  di  franchisement  of 
white  men.  All  this  talk  about  con- 
quered territories  is  mere  bosh.  If 
the  southern  States  are  not  among 
the  United  States,  then  they  suc- 
ceeded in  their  attempt. at  secession; 
and  all  this  jubilee  over  the  surren- 
der of  Lee,  is  but  "  sound  and  fury, 
signifying  nothing  "  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  there  is  an  intelligent 
Mongrel  that  thinks  them  conquered 
territories.  No,  the  treating  of  them 
as  such  is  but  the  initial  step  to- 
wards that  consolidated  despotism 
for  which  the  Mongrels  have  been 
so  long  clamoring. 

Souchong. 
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POLITICAL  RELIGION. 

A  Methodist  clergyman,  who  possesses  sense  and  patriotism  far  beyond 
a  majority  of  his  cloth,  sends  us  the  following  verses,  which  he  says  a  bro- 
ther clergyman  in  New  Jer  ey  not  long  since  sung  in  a  religious  meeting, 
to  the  great  edification  of  the  white  brothers  and  sisters.  It  discloses  the 
kind  of  machinery  with  which  the  people  are  to  be  "  educated"  into  the 
ways  of  negro  suffrage  : 

Bress  de  Lord,  we  sees  s-albaticn, 

Hebben's  doors  are  open  wide  ; 
Dere  de  late  love  ob  de  nation 
Singing  songs  ob  'mancipation, 

Calls  da  brack  folks  to  his  side. 
Bress  de  Lord,  hallelewyah  ! 

Calls  de  brack  folks  to  his  side. 

''Come  up  yeah  !"  dat's  wot  he's  saying, 

White  folks  takes  the  seats  below  ; 
Brack  iolks  golden  harps  are  playing, 
Nothing  else  to  do  but  praying, 

All  dere  sins  washed  white  as  snow, 
Bress  de  Lord,  hallelewyah  ! 

All  de  e  sins  washed  white  as  snow. 

See  de  debbil  way  off  yonder, 

Red- not  pitchforks  in  his  paws  ; 
Like  a  fiery  sa:amander, 
Soon  he'll  catch  that  b'amed  old  gander, 

Abram  jousing  in  his  paws  ; 
Bress  de  Lord,  hallelewyah  ! 

Jousing  in  de  debbel's  claws. 

We's  a-gwine  up  to  Zion, 

Up  to  Zion's  LilL  hurrah ! 
Debbels  like  a  roarin'  lion, 
Gets  de  Souf,  you  may  bet  high  on, 

Dat  catastrofy — jes,  sah  ! 
Bress  de  Lord,  hallelewyah  ! 

Hallelewyah  !  yah  !  yah  !  yah  1 
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In  the  city  of  Petersburg,  a  few 
days  before  Christmas,  1860,  a  se- 
cession pole  and  flag  were  raised  at 
the  corner  of  Bollingbrook  and  Syca- 
more streets.  There  had  been  a  de- 
lay in  its  erection  owing  to  the  small 
number  that  were  willing  to  assist. 
But  at  length  the  leader  of  the  par- 
ty, Roger  A.  Pryor,  had  the  plea- 
sure of  seeing  a  field  of  blue,  with 
an  immense  "  lone  star,"  waving  in 
the  breeze.  Its  few  friends  gave  a 
heart-felt  cheer;  but  a  derisive  shout 
went  up  from  the  crowd.  This  very 
crowd,  a  few  months  afterwards, 
sang  with  a  will,  "  Hurrah  for  the 
Bounie  Blue  Flag,  that  bears  the 
Single  Star."  Many  of  these  scorn- 
ful shouters  gave  their  blood  for 
that  flag  ;  others  live  to  see  the  pre- 
sent suppression  of  the  "  irrepressi- 
ble conflict." 

Four  or  five  men,  with  a  large 
placard  in  front  of  their  hats,  bear- 
ing the  motto,  "  Union,"  marched 
in  single  file  up  Sycamore  st.,  halt- 
ed, and  ordered  the  disunionists  to 
take  down  that  blue  rag  ;  bade  the 
band  play  Yankee  Doodle  ;  assured 
the  people  that  the  Union  would  be 
saved.  They  marched  back  with 
majestic  steps;  an  applauding  shout 
greeted  this  burlesque.  The  "  stars 
and  stripes"  were  now  displayed 
from  the  lower  end  of  Bollingbrook. 
The  poor  secession  pole  had  but  a 
short  existence.  Some  one  of  its 
numerous  enemies  sawed  it  down 
one  night.  When  the  secessionists 
found   their  flag  prostrate   in   the 


dust,  they  declared  that  if  their  flag 
was  not  allowed  to  stand,  they 
would  wade  in  blood  to  their  knees 
to  pull  down  the  Union  flag.  The 
Union  party  was  equally  determined 
that  the  "  Bonnie  Blue"  should  not 
flutter  in  their  streets  again.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  Mayor  ad- 
vised that  no  flag  be  displayed.  The 
old  flag  was  pulled  down  with  reve- 
rence. Petersburg,  like  Governor 
Letcher,  stood  by  the  Virginia  Con- 
vention. That  Convention,  doubt- 
less, would  be  standing  yet,  but  for 
Pryor's  hint  to  move  the  venerable 
body  by  a  dose  of  gunpowder.  The 
dose  was  administered,  and  had  the 
desired  effect. 

April  12,  1861,  Petersburg  was  a 
blaze  of  excitement.  The  Union 
men  of  yesterday  were  fire-eaters 
to-day.  The  Baltimore  riot  added 
to  the  inflammatory  feeling  of  the 
people.  The  call  for  Virginia's  quota 
of  men  to  coerce  a  sister  State  filled 
the  measure  of  indignation.  Youth 
and  gray  hairs  sprang  to  their  sad- 
dles, and  hastened  to  the  battlefield. 
Maid  and  matron  plied  their  needie 
day  and  night,  to  clothe  the  volun- 
teer. Wealth  held  open  her  hands. 
The  poor  housewife,  of  her  two 
blankets,  gave  one  to  the  soldier. 
Thus,  was  the  local  birth  of  seces- 
sion. It  has  passed  through  blood 
and  famine  ;  has  been  subjugated. 
Its  enemies  protest  that  it  still  lives, 
a  kind  of  political  eunuch  whom  it 
is  dangerous  to  reconstruct. 

The   war   was   now  fairly  begun. 
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The  frequent  passage  of  large  bodies 
of  troops  added  to  the  novel  ap- 
pearance of  the  city.  The  volun- 
teer of  the  South  was  an  army  of 
exultant  heroes.  By  the  lire  of  in- 
spiration, they  were  conquerors  be- 
fore a  battle  ;  victory  was  but  the 
record.  Daring  the  first  year,  bri- 
gades of  these  patriot-soldiers  march- 
ed down  the  streets,  amid  cheers, 
bright  smiles,  and  waving  'kerchiefs, 
their  bayonets  loaded  with  boquets, 
th(  ir  stomachs  with  bon-bons.  But, 
alas !  as  months  stretched  into  years, 
there  was  somebody  conscripted  be- 
sides patriots.  There  was  an  alloy 
in  the  pure  metal  of  the  army. 
There  was  an  amalgamation  else- 
where. Divisions  were  no  longer 
feasted  by  the  citizens,  and  brigades 
could  march  uncheered  down  the 
streets.  Boquets  were  forgotten  ; 
as  for  bon-bons,  no  one  had  any. 
It  was  remarked  :  "  What  a  dust 
these  marching  soldiers  make." 
These  soldiers,  hungry  and  weary, 
wondered  if  this  was  the  romance 
of  war  ;  and  if  these  were  the  peo- 
ple for  whom  they  were  fighting. 

Yet,  there  was  amoDg  us  many 
hearts  of  fine  gold.  There  were  men 
who  never  forgot  the  poor  soldier  ; 
there  were  women  who  gave  their  last 
loaf  to  the  hungry  soldier,  trusting 
to  the  God  of  mercy  to  feed  their 
little  ones.  But  the  great  mass  of 
troops  was  necessarily  left  to  the 
mercy  of  a  straightened  commissary. 
If  a  soldier's  patriotism  failed  him, 
he  had  not  much  left  but  a  Graham 
hard-tack. 

The  ladies  of  Petersburg  were  ever 
noted  for  their  beauty,  and  they 
were  never  so  pretty  as  during  the 
war.  Believing  themselves  to  be 
the  mothers,  sisters,  wives,  and 
sweethearts  of  heroes,  added  a  sub- 


limity to  their  countenances.  They 
waited  in  hospitals  with  great  devo- 
tion, out  of  destitution,  they  offered 
hospitality  to  refugees,  and  cheer- 
fully met  every  privation.  Let  the 
prejudiced  consider  how  sacred  to 
these  women  was  the  cause  to  which 
they  sacrificed,  and  even  they  will 
find  nothing  but  loveliness  in  their 
character.  Three  objects  only  ex- 
cited their  hatred,  viz.,  speculators, 
deserters,  and  Yankees.  Readers, 
should  Petersburg  ladies  ever  visit 
you,  never  offer  them  thin  soup,  or 
stews.  Remember  that  for  four 
years  a  small  piece  of  meat  had 
to  go  a  long  way.  Even  Aunt 
Hannah  gets  sick  at  the  mention  of 
black-eyed  peas. 

The  speculators  of  Petersburg 
consisted  of  sinners  and  saints,  (so- 
called.)  They  had  no  respec  for 
God  or  man,  and  held  close  com- 
munion (a  la  Baptist,)  with  the  de- 
vil. T  iey  themselves  had  no  idea 
at  night  to  what  pitch  their  audacity 
might  rise  by  morning.  Price  an 
art.cle  of  merchandize,  try  at  next 
door  for  a  more  desirable  quality  ; 
being  disappointed,  return.  These 
wonderful  men  would  look  you  in 
the  face,  and  demand  an  advance  of 
twenty  per  cent,  on  former  price. 
They  withheld  stores  from  the  suf- 
fering people  for  higher  prices,  when 
calico  was  fifty  dollars  a  yard,  bacon 
twenty-five,  and  sugar  twenty-two 
dollars  a  pound  ;  and  flour  from  se- 
ven hundred  to  one  thousand  dol- 
lars per  barrel. 

A  crowd  of  famishing  women  sup- 
plicated a  portly  brother  of  an  or- 
thodox church  to  sell  them  corn. 
"My  dear  friends,"  he  answered,  "  I 
pity  you,  my  heart  bleeds  for  you. 
Had  I  a  single  bushel,  I  would  not 
sell  it,  but  cheerfully  give  it  to  you. " 
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He  wiped  his  dry  eyes  with  a  mourn- 
ful flourish. 

"Lord  have  mercy,"  said  Aunt 
Hannah,  "  I  seed  it  in  his  up-stairs 
this  morning.  The  corn,  the  bacon, 
the  sugar,  is  hided  away  till  the  jists 
is  done  ready  to  break.  While  he 
waits  for  the  big  prices,  suppose  the 
Lord  Jesus  say,  '  Thou  fool!' " 

Aunt  Hannah  believes  in  her  old 
mistress,  and  mourns  for  her  young 
master,  who  was  shot  at  Malvern 
Hill.  The  school-marms  call  her  a 
"secesh  nigger,"  and  she  returns 
the  compliment  of  "  white-nigger 
trash."  She  moralizes  now  that  the 
"  Union  folks"  are  here,  "  I'se  a  nig- 
ger, and  can't  see  much  no  how. 
But  if  Master  Jeff  had  strung  all 
them  speckerlaters  up  to  '  sour  ap- 
ple trees,'  and  declared  that  Confed 
money  was  good  as  gold,  and  made 
folks  took  it,  and  told  all  the  shop- 
keepers what  to  ax  for  their  things, 
he  mout  be  riding  a  war-horse  in 
Dixie  now,  or  had  the  Yankees  done 
whipped." 

The  prices  to  which  southern  spe- 
culators raised  the  necessaries  of 
life,  did  as  much  to  break  down 
Johnnie  Eeb  as  did  the  Union  arms. 
Uncle  Sam,  out  of  gratitude,  ought 
to  grant  them  pensions.  Peters- 
burg, especially,  recommends  her 
speculators  as  worthy  candidates  for 
his  bounty. 

The  pie-women  were  quite  an  in- 
stitution. They  were  generally  free 
negroes.  When  assembled  in  groups 
to  go  the  camps,  they  formed  quite 
a  street-picture  ;  their  heads  bound 
in  tawdry  handkerchiefs,  and  sur- 
mounted with  trays  of  steaming 
pies.  These  trays  were  real  cornu- 
copias. No  matter  how  great  the 
scarcity,  they  were  always  filled. 

These  soldiers  had  good  appetites, 


or  they  might  have  analyzed  these 
pies.  Moreover,  they  were  grateful 
and  poetical.  They  composed  a  song 
called,  "Pies  within  the  Trenches." 
When  rations  were  short,  next  to 
their  sweetheart's  face,  they  had  ra- 
ther see  the  black  ones,  under  a 
loaded  tray.  These  women  had 
their  pet  regim:nts.  They  ap- 
proached strange  troops  with  some 
care,  throwing  out  skirmishers.  They 
might  find  a  good  market,  or  their 
pies  might  be  seized  and  confiscated. 
One  of  them  said  : 

"  The  Tiger  boys  was  wust  of  alL 
They  charged  on  us,  shouting,  '  yi- 
yi!  yi-yi!'  They  stole  our  pies  and 
kicked  away  our  plates.  Then  we 
was  done  ruined,  'case  plates  was 
scarce,  and  you  could  hold  two  dol- 
lars' worth  of  lard  on  your  finger." 

When  the  city  was  besieged,  and 
these  women  were  driven  from  the 
lines  by  the  rage  of  battle,  the  citi- 
zens would  hail  : 

"Aunty,  where  are  the  Yanks 
new  ?" 

"  Right  round  yonder." 

"  I  don't  believe  it.  You  just  want 
them  there." 

Another  would  answer : 

"  Mistress,  our  bovs  has  done 
drove  them  back." 

"God  bless  you,  Aunty,  that  is 
the  truth." 

Slaves  were  property.  Their  mas- 
ters kept  careful  eyes  on  them,  but 
the  free  negro  felt  the  rigor  of  the 
war.  The  men  were  impressed  to 
work  on  the  fortifications  ;  scores 
have  never  returned.  It  is  unknown 
whether  they  are  '•  fallen  heroes," 
or  deserters  to  Uncle  Sam.  The 
women  were  impressed  to  wait  in 
the  hospitals,  and  gather  fodder  and 
wire-grass  for  the  cavalry.  They 
were  kindly  treated  in  the  hospitals, 
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but  often  suffered  severely  while 
gathering  forage.  They  were  very 
promptly  paid  by  the  government. 
The  seizure  of  these  women  was  pa- 
thetic and  ridiculous.  Such  scream- 
ing and  hiding.  One  hour  manu- 
factured more  sick,  lame,  and  de- 
formed negro  women  than  the  city 
ever  saw  before. 

Aunt  Hannah  said  :  "  Their  hid- 
ing warn't  no  sort  of  use  ;  the  'leece 
was  woser  after  them  than  cats  af- 
ter mice." 

Ninth  of  June,  1864,  Gen.  Kautz 
approached  the  city,  drove  in  the 
militia,  got  in  sight  of  the  Reser- 
voir,  close  by  which  Captain  Gra- 
ham had  just  wheeled  his  guns  in 
line,  and  opened  fire  on  the  intru- 
der. 

"What  fort  is  that?"  asked 
Kautz. 

"  Water,"  answered  a  negro. 

The  General  of  Successful  Ap- 
proaches ordered  a  retreat.  Fugi- 
tives ran  through  the  streets  shout- 
ing, "  The  militia  is  cut  to  pieces — 
the  Yankees  are  on  us!"  The 
shrieks  of  the  women  and  children, 
the  clangor  of  the  alarm  bells,  min- 
gled their  din  with  the  boom  of  Gra- 
ham's guns,  and  the  answering  roar 
of  Kautz's.  The  panic-stricken,  the 
wounded  and  dead,  and  arriving 
troops,  crowded  the  streets.  To  add 
to  the  horror,  terrible  but  untrue 
stories  were  circulated  that  the  ene- 
my was  mutilating  the  dead.  Many 
of  the  best  citizens  were  prisoners, 
wounded  or  slain.  A  woman  said  : 
"My  neighbors  were  in  so  much 
grief,  they  forgot  me.  How  endless 
seemed  that  night,  as  I  sat  alone 
with  my  dead  husband,  the  discord- 
ant revelry  of  drunken  negroes  jar- 
ring on  my  ears." 

Aunt  Hannah  says  : 


"  Grant  throde  the  shells,  Grant 
made  the  soldiers  burrow  like  moles, 
Grant  cut  the  railroads,  and  e'en  a- 
most  starved  us  ;  Grant  made  Lee 
vaxinate  the  city  for  his  Yankees — 
and  after  all,  Petersburg  never  was 
as  feared  of  him  as  she  was  of  that 
Dutchman  what  run  away  from  the 
water-works.  I  think,  old  Missie, 
how  ther'd  orter  be  a  monument  on 
Reservoir  Hill." 

"  For  whom,  Aunty — Kautz,  Gra- 
ham, or  the  Reservoir?" 

"Well,  Missie,  we's  all  ruined, 
and  times  is  sorter  hard,  I  reckon 
it  woidd  be  saviner  to  put  it  up  for 
all  three  ;  lump  it,  like." 

The  people  of  Petersburg  believed 
that  their  city  had  been  but  slightly 
fortified,  that  it  might  be  a  trap  to 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac — that 
the  advantages  of  nature  were  so 
entirely  in  favor  of  the  defenders, 
that  an  attempt  to  approach  would 
prove  the  destruction  of  the  assail- 
ants. They  believed  there  would 
be  an  approach,  and  a  victory  to  the 
southern  arms.  A  Virginia  worm- 
fence  was  placed  across  the  gap 
where  Gen.  Kautz  rode  through  the 
breastwork  (!)  and  the  citiz2ns  quiet- 
ly awaited  the  future. 

When  Gen.  Grant  was  spoken  of, 
a  nice  old  doctor  who  wore  goggles, 
said  : 

"A  man  of  one  idea  is  danger- 
ous." 

No  one  else  saw  the  danger,  be- 
cause no  one  else  wore  p  oggles. 

Grant's  army  approached  the  de- 
fences. The  city  shook  with  the 
roar  of  battle.  The  yells  of  both 
parties  were  distinctly  heard  in 
town.  On  June  23  shells  began  to 
fall  in  the  city.  Some  dwelling- 
houses  had  been  struck ;  six  shell 
had  passed  through  the  South  Caro- 
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lina  Hospital,  in  which  were  a  num- 
ber of  sick  prisoners.  The  shelling 
now  became  so  fierce  that  many  fled 
for  their  lives.  Costly  mansions  and 
humble  tenements  were  left  with 
unclosed  doors.  The  city,  crowded 
with  refugees,  poured  out  a  tide  of 
terror-stricken  women  and  children. 
Crowded  in  miserable  tents  or  rude- 
ly-constructed arbors,  stinted  for 
food,  sick  from  exposure,  their  suf- 
ferings were  great. 

Many  a  matron,  maid,  and  child? 
found  a  grave  just  "beyond  range." 
Some  preferred  remaining  at  home, 
others  were  unable  to  flee.  A  mo- 
ther said,  "  My  God !  can  I  ever  for- 
get those  days  and  nights?  My 
husband  was  taken  prisoner  by 
Kautz.  My  twins  were  not  a  week 
old.  Myself  and  the  other  four 
children  were  entirely  dependent  on 
the  few  remaining  neighbors  for 
food.  When  the  terrible  shell  would 
come  screeching  over  the  house,  the 
little  ones  would  cower  under  the 
bed,  pale  and  trembling,  or  scream- 
ing with  J  right.  Poor  little  ones  •' 
fatherless  for  aught  I  knew,  suffer- 
ing for  a  mother's  care.  Out  of  the 
fullness  of  a  mo  ther's  love,  I  prayed 
to  God  to  take  to  His  own  bosom 
the  two  innocents  who  had  just  weak- 
ened on  such  a  world  of  woe.  He 
heard  my  prayer." 

During  the  intervals  of  shelling, 
beasts  of  prey,  in  human  form,  crept 
from  their  dens  and  committed  dor- 
ing  robberies. 

Bollingbrook  street  was  soon  a 
wreck.  The  shell  angrily  swept  the 
street  from  end  to  end,  as  if  trying  to 
wipe  out  the  insult  offered  Uncle 
Sam  by  Ihe  secessionists  in  planting 
the  "  Bonnie  Blue"  there.  Lombard 
was  not  much  better  treated. 

The  Gas-House  was  a  target  for 


especial  fury.  It  was  unwindowed, 
unroofed,  and  nearly  unwalled.  It 
was  a  Sumter,  and  managed  to  con- 
vert its  ruins  into  strength,  and  still 
throw  out  a  little  rebel  light. 

The  citizens  remaining  in  the  city 
had  become  accustomed  to  the  shell- 
ing. Those  in  the  safe  part,  now 
snoozed  undisturbed,  though  a  stray 
shell  fell  close  by.  But  one  July 
morning  thes  >  heavy  sleepers  sprang 
from  their  beds.  Oh !  the  horrible 
prolonged  roar  to  which  the  quaking, 
earth  responded !  It  was  the  explo- 
sion of  the  Great  Burnside  Mine. 
The  excitement  was  intense,  but  of 
short  duration.  It  was  sufficient  to 
tranquilize  the  peo]  le  to  know  that 
their  own  Mahone  and  his  boys  were 
watching  the  gap. 

The  Federals  were  quickly  driven 
back.  The  wounded  were  carried 
to  the  New  Market  House  for  surgi- 
cal attendance.  "Where  those  fine 
cantaloupes  are  to-day,  hands,  arms, 
feet,  and  legs,  have  been  piled.  We 
cry  Union  and  Peace.  But  can  the 
Peter sburgero  ever  forget  they  eat 
meat  from  the  benches  that  have 
flowed  with  the  blood  of  their  peo- 
ple —  their  slaughtered  people  ? 
slaughtered  by  a  treacherous  mine, 
sprung  at  an  hour  when  the  garri- 
son would  be  sleeping.  New  Mar- 
ket of  Petersburg,  to  a  stranger,  is 
a  simple  house,  through  which  a 
busy  people  tramp  to  feed  an  eating 
city.  To  the  citizens  it  is  a  sacred 
temple  in  which  they  have  witnessed 
a  sacrifice  of  blood. 

Late  in  September  there  was  a  lull 
in  the  shelling.  The  people  began 
returning  to  their  homes.  Bomb- 
proofs  were  in  every  garden.  When 
the  Boys  in  Blue  would  send  a  few 
forty-two-pounders,  to  help  repair 
the  Union,  the  women  and  children 
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would  scramble  for  the  bomb-proofs. 
It  was  not  exactly  pleasant  to  jump 
out  of  bed  on  a  cold  winter's  night, 
and  through  darkness  and  sleet 
stumble  to  a  bomb-proof.  But  it 
was  much  better  than  lying  still,  and 
fearing  one's  head  might  be  found 
missing. 

Winter  bound  Mars  in  frosty 
chains,  but  was  utterly  unable  to  do 
anything  with  that  little  god,  Cupid. 
Here  were  bevies  of  fair  women,  and 
an  army  of  brave  soldiers.  They 
were  blockaded  and  besieged.  These 
ingenious  young  people  laughed  at 
hard  times,  and  adapted  themselves 
to  circumstances.  They  voted  re- 
freshments vulgar,  and  "  starvation 
parties"  became  the  rage. 

The  blockade-runners  contributed 
to  the  ladies'  wardrobes,  and  when 
left  to  her  own  taste,  a  southern  wo- 
man is  always  elegant.  These  ever- 
to-be-envied  women  flirted  with  his- 
toric heroes,  chatted  with  states- 
men, danced  with  major-generals, 
and  mounted  on  fiery  steeds,  chal- 
lenged cavalry  officers  to  a  trial  of 
horsemanship.  Had  you  told  them 
that  Petersberg  would  ever  surren- 
der, they  would  have  thought  you 
sillier  than  chicken-little,  who  mis- 
took the  rose-leal"  for  the  sky  fall- 
ing. 

This  was  the  stage  bright  with 
foot-lights  ;  we  will  look  behind  the 
scenes.  Eations  had  been  issued  to 
the  destitute,  a  soup-house  was  in 
operation,  yet  there  was  very  much 
suffering.  Fuel  and  food  were 
scarce.  The  quantity  to  be  sold  to 
individuals  was  restricted  by  law. 
The  benefit  resulting  from  this  law 
wTas?  that  the  rich  man  bought  his 
individual  share  so  often,  that  when 
the  poor  man  had  money,  there  was 
often  nothing  in  the  market.     The 


currency  was  so  depreciated  that 
people  said,  "we  carry  our  money 
in  our  baskets,  and  bring  home  our 
marketing  in  our  pockets." 

There  was  a  cl  ;ss  of  patriots, 
whose  patriotism  was  just  pocket 
deep.  To  this  class,  the  suffering 
soldier,  the  poor  widow  and  orphan, 
were  so  many  Lazaruses  stretched 
at  their  gates.  Dives  got  so  stingy, 
living  in  a  blockaded  country,  that 
he  licked  up  the  crumbs  himself.  But 
others,  both  men  and  women,  ad- 
ministered to  the  wants  of  the  des- 
titute with  noble  fidelity  ;  but  scar- 
city crippled  the  hands  of  the  gene- 
rous. 

The  soldiers  saw  the  speculators 
wrapped  in  pomp,  sitting  at  home 
in  ease,  while  they  lay  in  the  trench- 
es, suffering  with  cold  and  hunger. 
They  became  disheartened.  Some 
of  these  miserable  men  had  not 
heard  from  home  in  years.  Others 
knew  their  wives  and  children  to  be 
starving,  yet  their  stalwart  arms 
could  not  lift  the  burden,  nor  their 
de-pairing  lips  whisper  a  word  of 
hope.  These  men  who  saw  nothing 
but  woe,  would  snatch  at  a  fleeting 
joy.  These  improvident  men  would 
sell  their  hats  for  a  warm  ash -cake, 
and  their  shoes  for  a  drink  of  bran- 
dy. They  never  dreamed  they  had 
done  a  foolish  thing  when  they  stood 
on  picket  duty  in  the  snow,  with 
bare  head  and  feet. 

They  marked  the  massing  of  the 
Federal  forces,  they  knew  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Confederate  Gov- 
ernment to  fight  on.  They  .saw 
nothing  before  them  but  suffering 
and  death.  They  deserted  by  thou- 
sands. Not  that  they  did  not  want 
the  South  to  win — not  that  they 
loved  the  foe  better  than  they  who 
made  a   stand  in  the  last  reaches 
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ditch,  but  simply  this — their  faith 
was  dead  ! 

The  citizens  had  no  idea  to  what 
an  extent  desertion  was  going  on. 
Many  stores  had  a  good  supply  of 
goods.  This,  with  the  delivery  of 
army  supplies,  the  winding  of  wagon 
trains  through  the  streets,  the  pa- 
rade of  the  military,  gave  a  deceit- 
ful air  of  prosperity  to  the  city. 
Negroes  were  sold  very  late,  others 
sent  to  places  of  security  still  later. 
A  sale  of  real  estate  was  effected  for 
Confederate  scrip,  as  late  as  March 
20,  1865.  After  the  fall  of  the  Boy- 
den  Road,  many  became  despond- 
ent. The  most  prudent  merchants 
quietly  commenced  secreting  goods 
in  their  dwellings.  Others  believed 
the  city  entirely  safe.  Their  faith 
in  Gen.  Lee  was  unabated.  They 
believed  Uncle  Bobbie,  as  they  fond- 
ly called  him,  would  yet  drive  the 
Yankees  back — believed  it  with  the 


smoke  of  the  burning  government 
stores  blinding  their  eyes,  and  their 
idol  general  far  away,  so  quietly  had 
the  retreat  been  conducted. 

On  the  Sabbath  night  of  the 
evacuation,  Aunt  Hannah  offered 
ten  dollars,  1  he  usual  price,  for  two 
tallow  candles.  The  shopman  re- 
fused, and  added,  "  All  the  Confed- 
erate money  in  the  city  can't  buy  a 
tallow  candle  of  me  to-nghf." 

"  Missie,"  said  she,  "  in  my  most 
humble  'pinion,  General  Grant  has 
mighty  near  inched  hisself  clean 
round,  and  flopped  that  wing,  what 
they  has  been  talking  about,  into 
the  Appermatux  River.  I  think  it 
'comes  us  all  as  Christians,  to  put 
on  our  ban-box  'havior,  and  say  our 
prayers." 

An  ardent  States-rights  man  said, 
"  I  could  not,  I  would  not  believe  it, 
till  I  saw  the  d — Is  in  their  blue 
coats  coming  over  the  breastworks." 


SONNET. 

(Composed  in  anticipation  of  a  Democratic  triumph,  and  suggested  by  the 
speech  of  the  Hon.  A.  H.  Hill,  delivered  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  on  the  23rti  of 
July,  1868.) 

"equal  states" — "white  supremacy." 

Tea,  ring,  ring  forth  the  mighty  truth  once  more, 
Till  all  shall  hear  it !    Lo  !  we  suffered  long, 
But  palsy  grasps  the  tottering  limbs  of  wrong, 
And  the  red  waves  of  rapine  cease  to  roar  ! 
Look  out,  O  patriot  hearts  !  our  night  is  o'er. 
Behold,  where  wreathed  in  mists  of  snow-white  fleece, 
Dawns  freedom's  Eden,  glad  with  living  peace, 
Deep  set  in  stormless  seas,  from  shore  to  shore. 
O  !  day-spring  of  our  late-found  liberty, 
Tliy  magic  sun  evokes  at  once  the  past 
And  future  glories,  fusing  both  in  light ; 
There  burns  the  fame  ot  each  dead  hero-knight, 
Sublimely  steadlast,  while  the  0'rand  to  be 
Doth  shine  beyond— an  empire  bright  and  vast ! 

Paul  H.  Hatnb, 
"Copse  Hill,"  Ga.,  Aug.  30,  1868. 
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THLECATHCHA :  OR,  THE  BROKEN  ARROW. 


["  Thlecathcha,"  or  the  "Broken  Arrow," 
was  the  name  of  a  district,  or  precinct  of 
country,  some  forty  years  ago,  among  the 
Muscoghees  of  Georgia.  It  was  also  one 
of  the  names  borne  by  the  once  celebrated 
Indian  chief,  or  half-breed  warrior,  known 
better  among  the  people  of  the  United 
States  as  General  William  Mackintosh. 
Mackintosh  sided  with  the  peace  party  of 
the  nation  when  the  war  party,  or  "Red 
Sticks,"  proposed  to  make  war  upon  the 
whites  ;  and  when  the  war  was  precipi- 
tated by  the  young  warriors,  and  the  hatch- 
et was  taken  up,  Mackintosh  rallied  a  por- 
tion of  thv  nation,  and  allied  himself  with 
the  whole  forces  under  Jackson,  rising  to 
command,  and  doing  good  service  under 
the  flag  of  the  United  States.  Subsequent- 
ly, when  peace  was  restored,  it  became  ne- 
cessary, in  order  to  secure  its  continuance, 
that  the  Muscoghees  should  make  a  cession 
of  their  lands,  and  proceed  further  West. 
Mackintosh,  still  in  the  interest  of  the 
whites,  favored  the  cession,  for  which  he 
was  denounced  by  the  young  chiefs,  and 
many  of  the  old  ones,  who  were  jealous  of 
his  superior  influence,  both  with  the  red 
men  and  the  white.  A  party  of  some  three 
hundred  warriors,  led  by  Menawe,  the 
Mad  Wolf,  and  other  chiefs,  calling  them- 
selves "Law-menders,"  undertook  the 
punishment  Oi  this  power  ml  "Law-break- 
err."  They  surrounded  his  plantation  re- 
sidence near  Cowetah,  in  the  night,  and 
summoned  him  to  surrender.    Mackintosh 


threw  on  his  hunting-shirt,  seized  his  rifle 
and  fearlessly  presenting  himself  at  the 
entrance  of  the  dwelling,  was  about  to  ad- 
dress his  assailants  ;  but  the  rival  chiefs 
well  knew  his  eloquence  of  speech,  and 
feared  its  effect  upon  their  followers.  Ee- 
fore  he  could  utter  a  sentence,  he  was  shot 
through  the  head  by  "  Mad  Wolf,"  a  fierce 
warrior  and  vindictive  personal  enemy  of 
Mackintosh.  He,  as  he  fired,  shouted  to 
his  victim  to  prepare  to  die  by  the  law 
which  he  had  himself  made  as  well  as  vio- 
lated. This  law,  solemnly  made  in  coun- 
cil, where  Mackintosh  was  one  of  the 
chiefs,  sacredly  pledged  them  all,  under 
the  penalty  of  death,  to  make  no  iurther 
cession  of  the  lands  of  the  nation.  He 
died  accordingly  by  the  law.  His  sympa- 
thies were,  no  doubt,  more  certainly  with 
the  white  than  with  the  red  men,  as  his 
genius  was  undoubtedly  derived  mostly 
from  his  Scotch  fathers.  Chilly  Mackin- 
tosh, his  son,  with  a  considerable  part  of 
the  nation,  was  compelled  to  emigrate  and 
separate  the  Mackintosh  i  action  from  the 
great  body  of  the  people.  The  poem 
which  follows,  is  designed  to  illustrate 
these  events ;  the  writer  having  passed 
through  the  Muscoghee  country,  and  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Cowetah,  within  a 
week  after  the  assassination  of  Mackintosh, 
when  the  excitement  was  still  very  great 
and  lively,  and  when  all  the  part  culars  <  f 
the  event  were  fresh  in  the  mouths  of  all 
parties.  ] 


It  was  a  voice  ot  wail,  and  yet  a  song — 
Such  song  as  wells  from  soul  of  bitterness, 
That  finds  no  adequate  voice  in  common  speech, 
And  yet  must  speak  ;  and  from  its  agony 
Draws  its  best  music. 


Through  the  forest  rang 
That  strange,  sad  chaunt— that  might  have  been  despair, 
But  that  exulting  memories  of  old  days 
Blent  pride  with  agony  ;  and  lifted  up 
The  spirit,  through  its  sorrows,  into  Hope  ! 
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Look  through  the  pines,  where,  droopingly,  they  wind, 

In  sad  procession,  gloomy  as  the  waste, 

Whose  shades  primeval  shroud  them  as  they  go — 

A  thousand  warriors  of  the  wild,  strong  men, 

Lithe  and  well  sinew'd  ;  but  with  drooping  gait, 

As  of  the  falcon  wounded  in  the  wing  ; 

Yet,  with  a  fiery  glare  in  each  dark  eye 

Dilating,  that  looks  battle  to  the  last, 

And  asks  for  grand  revenges. 

By  the  side 
Of  each  stern  warrior,  see,  a  woman  glides, 
Slowly  as  sadly  ;  yet,  with  foot  as  firm 
As  it  the  ancient  plain  o'er  which  she  treads 
Might  yet  be  called  her  own.     Onj  hand  conducts 
A  boy,  with  beaded  bow  within  Lis  grasp, 
The  little  shaft  made  ready  on  the  string, 
As  if  for  mimic  battle.     On  her  back 
She  bears  a  muffled  infant,  whose  black  eyes 
Peer  o'er  her  shoulder — lively,  full  of  light, 
As  curious  of  the  progress,  all  unknown. 

fV  journey  on  the  melancholy  group  ; 
iijng,  winding  trains  ;  peoples  of  several  tribes ; 
The  lragments  of  a  nation  torn  with  stripes, 
And  now  divided  ;  sunder'd,  cut  in  twain 
By  subtlety,  and  the  treacherous  arts  of  men, 
Who,  in  the  guise  of  Christian  love  and  peace, 
Brought  poison  to  the  camps  of  the  wild  race, 
And  drug'd  their  veins  with  poisons  born  of  helL 

They  skirt  the  hill  ;  they  wind  throughout  the  plain  | 
And  now  they  crowd  together,  in  a  cirque, 
Around  a  gloomy  realm — a  mystic  band, 
Sacred  to  ancient  memories,  and  the  dead 
Of  the  lost  ages  of  long  centuries. 

'Tis  the  performance  of  a  sacred  rite, 

Ere  yet  they  take  their  way  from  the  old  homes, 

To  seek,  in  exile,  for  a  strange  abode, 

Unnatural,  and  never  to  persuade 

The  old  affections  of  the  birthplace  born, 

To  any  living  exercise  of  Hope. 

That  wailing  chaunt,  that  pauses  and  subsiJ.w~, 

To  find  renewal,  most  irregulur  ; 

Discordant,  passionate,  wild,  yet  still  subdued, 

As,  in  obedience  to  the  moment  mood, 

Now  rises  into  diapason  deep, 

As  if  the  gathering  eagles  of  the  rocks, 

Because  of  some  dark  destiny,  that  made 

Their  rocky  realm  a  dread,  and  doomed  their  flight 

O'er  unknown  tracts  of  ocean. 
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Never  a  tear 
Swells  in  the  great  eyes  of  the  warrior  men  ; 
Nor  do  the  women  weep,  how  e'er  they  wail ! 
Sadly,  but  sternly — desolate,  but  strong — 
These  stoics  of  the  forest  and  the  wild, 
Have  reached  the  ideals  of  philosophy, 
Without  its  books  or  teachers— taught  by  nature 
How  little  the  tear  may  profit  the  strong  man, 
Or  soften  fates,  he  may  no  longer  brave  ! 

The  circle  opens  wide ;  and,  in  the  midst, 
Even  as  the  stern,  monotonous,  sad  chaunt, 
Eath  reached  its  utmost  whine,  there  is  seen, 
On  a  rude  bier,  the  Micco  of  their  race, 
The  mighty  chief— colossal — he  who  stood, 
Tall  head  and  shoulders  taller  than  the  rest ! 

"Thlecathcha  !" — ominous  name,  which,  in  our  tonguo, 
Denotes  the  "Broken  Arrow  !'' 

Stretched  at  length, 
He,  broken  lies  !  — 

The  tall  and  muscular  form, 
Beposes,  as  in  sleep,  in  warrior  garb, 
As  when  he  went  to  battle  ! — 

On  his  head  « 

A  feathery  circlet,  with  a  single  quill, 
Fresh  plucked  from  out  the  mountain  eagle's  wing  I 
His  right  hand  grasps  the  tomahawk — his  left 
The  sheaf  of  broken  arrows. 

On  his  breast 
Hung  medals,  tributes  from  the  pale  white  race, 
To  him,  the  red  chief,  whom  they  held  a  brother, 
Having  led  his  tribe  to  battle  in  their  wars  ! 

Cold  an  1  unconscious,  he  will  lead  no  more 
His  braves  to  battle.     He  will  teach  no  more, 
With  voice  made  sweetly  subtle  ior  all  senses, 
His  chiefs  in  the  Great  Council  ;  never  more 
Persuade  to  peace,  or  with  wild  eloquence 
Inspire  their  rages  for  the  work  of  war  ! 

He  had  been  their  patriarch  !    In  his  fall  they  lose 
Their  country ! 

From  his  death  their  exile  flows — 
And,  with  the  moment-growing  consciousness 
Of  what  he  had  been,  and  can  be  no  more, 
Swells  the  deep  chaunt  anew. 

Well  may  they  wail, 
For  broken  is  the  arrow  from  their  bow  ; 
Their  mightiest  overthrown,  and— all  is  o'er  ; 
And  we  but  rescue  from  their  parting  song, 
In  feeble  strain,  of  our  less  passion  .te  tongue, 
The  fond  memories  of  that  burial  rite  : 
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Ye  warriors,  who  gather  the  brave  to  deplore, 
With  a  wail  o'er  the  ch.ef  who  shall  lead  you  no  more, 
Let  the  hatchet  of  fight  still  unburied  remain, 
While  we  joy  in  the  glory  of  him  that  is  slain. 

Unfettered  in  soul  as  unfearing  in  fight, 

In  council  and  conflict  still  greater  in  might ; 

In  b  ttle  the  tiger,  in  peace  the  young  fawn, 

Whose  footstep  scarce  brushes  the  dew  from  the  lawn, 

Saw  ye  not,  in  the  thick  of  the  ba  tie's  affray, 

While  the  warm  blood,  like  rain,  o'er  the  smoking  grass  lay, 

H  w  the  Seminole  braves  from  his  tomahawk  fled, 

While  the  best  of  their  warrior  -s  beneath  him  lay  dead. 

How  long  did  their  women  in  agony  mourn, 
Looking  forth  for  their  chiefs  who  shall  never  return, 
For  their  scalps  the  lull  swell  of  his  legs  have  embraced, 
While  their  corses,  unburied,  still  cumber  the  waste. 

And  when  did  the  braves  of  the  Cherokee  dare 

To  sing  their  proud  war-song  in  sight  of  his  lair  ? 

He  had  tracked  them  through  thickets  that  never  knew  path, 

Till  they  crouched  and  did  homage  to  soften  his  wrath. 

Not  in  vain  was  his  triumphs,  though  now  we  deplore 
That  he  leads  us  to  triumph  in  battle  no  more  ; 
He  has  fought  the  good  fight  to  the  last,  and  now  goes 
Where  the  Great  Spirit  crowns  him  with  sway  o'er  his  foes. 

His  death-song  was  grand  as  the  storm  wind  that  leaps 
Like  the  torrent  that  sudden  bursts  high  o'er  the  steeps  ; 
Its  echoes  poured  down  the  great  valleys,  'mid  cries 
From  the  people  who  roar  when  the  great  chieftain  dies. 

Not  for  him  be  the  wail,  as  we  gaze  on  the  face 
Of  the  bravest  and  best  that  e'er  died  for  his  race  ; 
Our  right  hand  hath  perished  that  gave  us  the  mi^ht, 
And  the  arrow  lies  broken  that  won  us  the  fight. 

Heard  ye  not  his  proud  speech  at  the  closing  of  day, 
When  he  knew  that  the  wolf  was  all  hot  for  the  fray ; 
When  he  dream' d  how  the  snake  from  the  covert  would  steal, 
Yet  sounding  no  rattle,  to  strike  at  his  heel. 

Had  he  given  but  warning,  how  quick  were  the  blow 

To  crush  with  the  hatchet  the  head  of  the  foe, 

Had  they  sought  him  by  day,  though  with  hundreds  to  one, 

How  greater  than  all  were  the  deeds  he  had  done  ! 

Far  off,  o'er  the  forests,  when  the  evening  grew  still, 
We  heard  the  long  howl  of  the  wolf  on  the  hill — 
And,  "hark  !"  cried  the  chief,  at  the  hiss,  soft  and  low, 
•'  'Tis  the  hiss  of  Menawee,  the  snake,  from  below. 
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••They  come  not,  the  cowards,  to  brave  one  in  fight, 
While  my  people  look  on,  with  the  Day-God  in  sight, 
But  sly,  through  the  covert,  as  subtlely  as  base, 
The  heel  they  would  sting,  always  fearing  the  lace. 

••They  have  gathered  their  hosts,  all  with  hearts  full  of  hate, 
They  would  gird  me  With  fire,  and  o'erwhelm  me  with  fate  ; 
But  I  ve  lived  a  long  triumph,  if  now  it  be  o'er, 
Nor  I,  nor  my  people,  have  cause  to  d  plore. 

•■  I  have  rear'd  them  grand  pillars  on  heights  that  shall  last, 
That  rise  like  great  smokes  o'er  the  hills  of  the  past  ; 
These  shall  lead  them  to  valor,  where  the  eagles  make  song, 
Singing  ever  to  the  warrior,  'be  fearless  and  strong  !'  " 


Then  the  chief  took  his  rifle  and  whetted  his  knife, 
And  went  where  the  wolf  lay  in  wait  for  the  strife  ; 
He  knew,  by  the  howl  and  the  hiss,  where  they  stood, 
Wolf  and  serpent,  both  eagerly  panting  for  blood. 

Here  his  voice,  like  a  trumpet,  rang  out  on  the  air  ; 
But  the  rifle-shot  sped  from  the  wolf  in  his  lair  ! 
There  come  up  a  clamor  of  death  to  the  hill, 
And  a  wail  as  of  women — and  all  was  then  still ! 

And  the  chieftain  lay  dead  in  his  gore  '  but  his  hand 
Still  clutched  the  long  knife,  buried  deep  in  the  sand. 
They  dared  not  come  nigh  him,  though  dead  where  he  lay, 
And  th  y  tore  not  the  scalp  from  his  forehead  away  ! 

Oh  I  fling  not  aside,  though  the  arrow  be  lost, 
The  bow  we  still  keep  at  such  perilous  cost ; 
We  may  find  a  fit  shaft  for  the  string  when  afar, 
And  go  with  the  Sioux  and  the  Dogskin  to  war. 

Farther  west!  farther  west!  where  the  buffalo  roves, 
And  the  red  deer  still  wanders,  o'er  plains  that  he  loves, 
Our  hearts  shall  be  glad  in  the  hunt  once  again, 
'Till  the  white  man  shall  seek  for  the  lands  that  remain. 

Farther  west !  farther  west!  where  the  sun,  as  he  dies, 
Still  le  ives  his  red  robes  o'er  the  couch  where  he  lies  ; 
There  the  red  man  shall  roam,  and  his  women  shall  rove, 
And  the  white  man  not  blight  what  he  cannot  improve. 

One  song  for  our  hero — not  now  of  regret — 
The  song  of  a  sor.  ow  for  a  sun  that  has  set  ; 
A  wail  o'er  the  hills  and  the  valleys,  and  one 
For  the  great  arrow  broken — the  nation  undone  1 

Farther  west !  farther  west !  it  is  meet  that  we  fly, 
Where  the  red  deer  still  bounds  at  the  glance  of  an  eye  ; 
Yet,  slowly  the  song  of  our  parting  be  sung, 
For  the  great  arrow  broken — the  great  bow  unstrung. 
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One  of  tlio  most  popular  and  ac- 
complished gentlemen  of  the  Catho- 
lic faith  in  this  country  is  Father 
Ryan,  of  Augusta,  Georgia.  He  is 
one  of  the  sweetest  poets  of  this  ge- 
neration, and  a  priest  of  the  most 
exemplary  piety  and  profound  learn- 
ing. He  has  lately  spoken  in  such 
terms  of  disgust  of  the  few  degene- 
rate sons  of  Ireland,  who  have  been 
bribed  to  support  the  nasty  political 
amalgam  of  old  Know-Nothings, 
Abolidonists,  and  infidels,  who  make 
up  the  Grant,  Colfax  and  Phillips 
party,  that  if  they  do  not  feel  their 
naked  iiacks  flayed  to  the  bone,  it 
must  be  because  they  are  as  dead 
to  physical  pain  as  they  are  to  moral 
shame.  The  Grant  party  is  the  na- 
tural and  eternal  enemy  of  the  Irish 
race,  and  every  Irishman  who  sup- 
ports it  is  a  traitor  to  his  country } 
his  religion  and  his  name.  So  af- 
firms one  of  the  most  patriotic  de- 
fenders of  Irish  liberty,  and  one  of 
the  purest  priests  of  the  Catholic 
religion  in  the  United  States.  The 
following  are  the  words  of  Father 
Ryan : 

"  We  have  charity  enough  for  a 
Northern  American  Radical,  or  a 
Protestant  Radical ;  but  none  what- 
ever for  an  Irishman  or  a  Catholic 
who  embraces  the  political  creed  of 
that  party.  They  have  no  excuse* 
no  pretext.  They  have  seen  their 
own  land  deluged  with  the  blood  of 
martys,  their  religion  proscribed, 
their  priests  hunted  down  as  if  they 
were   dogs,   their  property    confis- 


cated, their  schools  closed  up,  their 
children  deprived  of  the  means  of 
education,  their  families  starved  to 
death,  their  leading  men  hung  or 
banished  for  no  other  crime  than 
loving  Ireland  and  glorious  old  St. 
Patrick  too  much.  They  have  seen 
and  felt  all  this  :  and  to-day  they 
see  Radicalism  preaching  and  teach- 
ing the  same  bigotry  and  intolerance 
that  led  to  all  their  woes  and  suffer- 
ings. They  see  in  Grant  a  hater  of 
their  religion,  in  Colfax  a  persecutor 
of  their  race  and  creed  ;  in  Breck- 
inridge, the  Radical  apostle,  a  would- 
be  destroyer  of  foreigners  and  Ca- 
tholics— in  all  the  leaders  and  jour- 
nals of  that  party  the  life-long  in- 
tolerants  and  persecutors  of  every- 
thing foreign  and  Roman  Catholic. 
And  yet  these  Augusta  Irishmen 
dare  to  stand  up  in  the  light  of  the 
day  and  proclaim  themselves  mem- 
bers of  such  a  party !  "  Oh !  shame 
where  is  thy  blush  ?"  Is  there  no 
feeling,  no  self-respect  at  all  left  in 
these  minions  ot  power,  these  tools 
of  degradation,  these  vile,  polluted 
creatures  ?  Are  they  so  debased,  so 
ignorant,  so  wicked,  that  they  can 
be  brought  away  from  the  faith  of 
their  fathers,  and  barter  the  glories 
of  Ireland  for  a  policeman's  place, 
or  a  constable's  baton,  or  act  as  a 
lackey  to  corrupt  and  degrade  poli- 
tical tricksters  ?  Shame  on  them ! 
Ireland  spurns  them — America  des- 
pises them !  As  for  us,  we  loathe 
them  ;  we  pity  the  unfortunate  city 
of  Augusta  that  has  to  endure  the 
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presence  of  these  debauched  crea- 
tures, and  thank  them  for  giving  us 
the  gratifying  privilege  of  erasing 
their  names  from  the  subscription 
books  of  the  Banner  of  the  South. 
They  are  not  wanted.  We  don't 
want  them  to  stand  among  the 
names  of  pure  women,  and  true 
men,  and  innocent  children  of  the 
South,  who  are  so  faithful  and  de- 
voted to  the  "  lost  cause  ;"  we  don't 
want  them  to  stand  among  the 
names  of  the  sincere  and  earnest 
Catholics  and  true-hearted  Irishmen 
who  love  principle  better  than  place, 
and  would  not  disgrace  their  reli- 


gion or  their  native  land  by  sacri- 
ficing the  interests  and  the  property 
of  their  adopted  country.  Yes,  let 
them  go !  and  in  the  condemnation 
of  their  own  consciences  let  them 
dwell.  Perhaps  they  may,  ere  long, 
open  their  eyes  to  the  folly  and  wick- 
edness of  their  course,  and  repent 
of  the  evil  things  which  they  have 
done.  If  not,  let  them  forswear 
their  faith  and  nationality.  The 
anomaly  is  too  great — too  striking 
to  exist.  They  cannot  be  Irish  Ca- 
tholics and  American  Eadicals.  They 
must  give  up  one  or  the  other,  and 
the  sooner  the  better." 


THE  SUNNY  SOUTH. 


[BY  A  PENNSYLVANIA!*.  ] 


I  dream  of  the  South,  of  our  own  sunny  land, 

"Where  spreading  magnolias  wave, 
Of  its  maidens  as  bright  as  a  tropical  strand, 

And  their  gallants  so  honest  and  brave. 

And  is  it  a  dream  of  a  creed  that's  forgotten, 
To  forgive  the  impulsive  and  earnest  ? 

Is  forgiveness  the  doctrine  of  creeds  that  are  rotten? 
Else  why  from  thy  brother  thou  turnest  ? 


I'm  sad  that  a  people  so  honest,  o'erthrown, 

Our  brethren  for  woe  and  for  weal, 
In  a  Christianised  land  should  be  suffered  to  groan 

'Neath  the  stamp  of  the  Radical's  heel. 
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In  the  moral,  social,  legal  and 
political  world,  "the  thing  that 
hath  been  is  ^hat  which  shall  be, 
and  that  which  is  done  is  that  which 
shall  be  done  :  and  there  is  no  new 
thing  under  the  sun"  Solomon 
meant  that  Man's  moral  and  intel- 
lectual nature  never  had  and  never 
would  change,  and  that  the  same 
creature,  operated  upon  by  the  same 
wants,  apetites,  passions,  motives, 
&c,  would  always  act  alike.  De- 
spite of  the  thousand  inventions  and 
discoveries  of  science,  the  moral 
world  neither  changes,  progresses, 
improves,  retrogresse's  nor  deterio- 
rates. No  discoveries,  and  no  im- 
provement s  have  ever  been  made  in 
moral  science  or  practice.  Legis- 
lation, law,  jurisprudence,  ethics, 
the  arts  of  government,  sociology, 
&c.,  were  as  well  understood  and 
as  successfully  practiced  at  and  be- 
fore the  earliest  dawn  of  unwritten 
history  as  now  ;  for  the  grand  and 
ever  during  remains  of  monumental 
history  put  written  history  to  the 
blush,  whilst  they  tell  of  a  world  re- 
ceding indefinitely  into  the  cloudy 
vista  of  the  past,  which  must  have 
abounded  with  men,  laws,  institu- 
tions and  governments  quite  equal 
to  those  of  modern  times.  Neither 
the  inferior  nor  the  superior  races 
of  mankind  have  progressed  nor 
retrogressed  intellectually  or  moral- 
ly. The  absence  of  monumental 
and  of  written  history  among  sav- 
age races  as  clearly  shows  their  ine- 
radicably  defective  moral  and  intel- 
lectual natures,  as  do  the  presence 
of  such  histories  among  civilized 
peoples  prove  that  they  have  ever 


been  civilized — just  as  they  now 
are. 

The  Ethiopian  has  not  changed 
his  skin  nor  the  leopard  his  spots, 
nor  have  either  increased,  or  lost,  or 
changed  their  instincts,  their  pro- 
pensities, their  characters,  their 
moral  Or  intellectual  natures.  Their 
physical  natures  beget  their  moral 
natures,  or  are,  at  least,  indissolubly 
connected  with  them,  and  all  ex- 
perience, science  and  history  teach 
that  neither  can  ever  change. 

We  were  led  into  these  reflections 
by  reading  a  manuscript  letter  from 
Colonel  Win.  Fitzhugh  to  Major 
Robert  Beverly,  Clerk  of  the  Vir- 
ginia House  of  Burgesses,  written 
January,  1682,  in  which  he  cites 
passages  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles to  show  that  his  client,  Beverly, 
had  been  wrongfully  imprisoned, 
wrongfully  denied  a  trial  and  de- 
tained in  prison,  and  wrongfully  re- 
fused the  benefit  of  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus.  The  texts  cited  are 
quite  appropriate,  and  show  that 
Roman  notions  of  liberty  and  of  the 
muniments  and  safeguards  of  p  r- 
sonal  liberty  were  precisely  similar 
to  our  own,  and  that  Saint  Paul's 
Appeal  to  Csesar  was  but  a  success- 
ful petition  for  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus.  He  did  not  seek  to  reverse 
a  decision,  for  he  had  not  been  tried, 
but  have  his  cause  sent  up  for  trial 
to  a  higher  tribunal. 

The  "  habeas  corpus  subjuciendum" 
was  a  common  law  writ,  older  than 
"  Magna  Charta,"  and  older  than  any 
English  historic  record.  St.  Paul's 
appeal  was  but  an  application  for 
this  writ.     His  case  resembled  Bev- 
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erly's  in  several  respects.  He  was 
committed,  like  him,  to  prison,  with- 
out any  cause  of  imprisonment  be- 
ing set  forth,  and,  thus  committed, 
was  unjustly  d(  tnined  in  prison  for 
many  years,  and  fin  Uy,  it  would 
seem,  that  each  were  acquitted  with- 
out trial,  because  charged  with  no 
crime  known  to  the  laws. 

Fitzhugh,  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
letter  to  Beverly,  uses  the  following 
language  : 

"Bywh;ch  writs  it  manifestly  appears 
that  no  man  ought  to  be  committed,  but 
for  some  certain  cause,  and  those  words  in 
the  habeas  corpus,  ad  subjiciendum  el  recipi- 
endum, prove  that  cause  must  be  showed, 
for  otherwise  how  could  the  court  state 
orders  thereon  ncco  d;iig  to  law  ?  And  this 
agrees  with  holy  Scrip  cure,  Acts  Apostles, 
chap.  25,  verse  last  :  '  For  it  seemeth  to 
me  unreasonable  to  send  a  prisoner,  and 
not  withal  to  signify  the  crimes  laid  against 
him.' " 

Such  are  the  words  of  the  verse 
cited  in  my  Bible,  but  Colonel  Fitz- 
hugh, who  wrote  more  than  two  cen- 
turies ago,  seems  to  have  a  different 
translation.     This  is  his  version  : 

"  It  seems  to  me  unreasonable  to  send 
any  one  bound  into  prison,  and  not  to  sig- 
nifine  the  cause  thereof." 

Fitzhugh  proceeds  thus — so  also 
the  Petition  of  Eight,  3  Car. : 

"  Imprisonment  doth  not  extend  to  false 
imprisonments  or  unjusts,  but  it  is  both 
false  and  unjust,  if  he  be  detained  longer 
than  he  ought,  although  at  first  lawfully 
imprisoned.  Cooke,  Magna  Charta.  iolio 
53  :  Good  judges  and  justices  abL  such 
courses  tiS  the  centurion  took  again.-,,,  Saint 
Paul.  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  chap.  22,  v. 
24-27  :  '  He  commanded  Paul  to  be  bound, 
rnd  then  asked  who  he  was  and  what  he 
had  done. '  " 

The  literal  words  of  Scripture 
are  : 

"The  chief  capta'n  ordered  him  to  be 
brought  into  his  castle,  and  bade  that  he 
should  be  examined  by  scourging  that  he 
might  know  wherefore  they  cried  so  against 
him. 

"And  as  they  bound  him  with  thongs, 
Paul  said  unto  the  centurion  that  stood  by, 
Is  it  lawful  for  you  to  scourge  a  man  that 
is  a  Roman,  and  uncondemned? 

"When  the  centurion  heard  that,  he 
went  and  told  the  chief  captain,  saying, 
Take  heed  what  thou  doest,  for  this  man  is 
a  Roman. 

"Then  the  chiei  captain  came  and  said 


unto  him,  Tell  me,  art  thou  a  Roman  ?  He 
said,  yes. 

"And  the  chief  captain  answered  him, 
With  a  great  sum  obtained  I  this  freedom, 
And  Paul  said,  But  I  was  born  free. 

"Then  straightway  they  departed  from 
him,  which  should  have  examined  him, 
and  the  chief  priest  also  was  afraid,  after 
he  knew  that  he  was  a  Roman,  and  because 
he  h  id  bound  him." 

We  advise  ihe  reader  to  refer  to 
and  read  carefully  all  the  proceed- 
ings against  St.  Paul,  from  the  22d 
to  the  end  of  26t*i  chap.  Acts.  He 
will  find  that  Koman  liberty,  even 
under  the  tyrannical  Csesar,  was 
held  far  more  sacred,  and  better 
secured  than  with  us — at  least,  for 
the  last  seven  years.  The  cruel,  il- 
legal and  unconstitutional  proceed- 
ings against  Kobert  Beverly  were 
instigated  and  ordered  by  Charles 
II.  The  proceedings  against  Presi- 
dent Davis,  and  thousands  of  others, 
North  and  South,  by  the  Federal 
authorities,  have  been  equally  cruel, 
illegal,  relentless  and  unconstitu- 
tional with  those  against  St.  Paul 
and  against  Beverly. 

Ere  long,  we  may  look  back  with 
fond  regret  to  the  prescriptive  liber- 
ties of  Englishmen  which  should 
belong  to  us  by  inheritance.  We  of 
the  South  are  distant  provincials, 
like  St.  Paul  and  Beverly,  and  Can 
expect  no  mercy.  Not  so  much  as 
either  of  them,  ior  though  wrong- 
fully imprisoned  and  detiliously  de- 
tained in  prison,  they  were  finally 
acquitted.  We  are  subjected  to  the 
most  cruel  and  ignominious  of  all 
punishments,  by  being  made  slaves 
to  brutal  savages,  who  were  but 
lately  "  slaves"  to  us.  But  the  ruin 
of  the  South  is  rapidly  involving  the 
North  also  in  ruin.  Let  us  return 
then  to  English  liberty,  by  sustain- 
ing the  Constitution  as  it  was,  which 
guaranteed  English  liberty  to  us  all. 

All  can  read  in  the  Bible  the  pro- 
ceedings against  Saint  Paul,  and  in 
any  history  of  Virginia  the  persecu- 
tion of  Beverly,  but  the  argument 
of  his  counsel,  which  supplies  a 
valuable  link  in  history,  is  only  ac- 
cessible to  us.  If  you  have  room 
for  it,  Messrs.  Editors,  we  wish  you 
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would  publish  it,  as  we  give  it  be- 
low. It  is  a  curious  piece  of  anti- 
quity, as  well  as  an  able  and  learned 
argument  in  favor  of  liberty,  and 
surely  never  did  liberty  need  able 
defenders  more  than  n  >w. 

This  argument  shows  that  accord- 
ing to  the  spirit  of  the  English  com- 
mon law,  and  the  decisions  of  her 
judiciary,  that  President  Davis,  by 
being  cruelly  imprisoned  so  long  a 
time  and  denied  a  trial,  is  now  en- 
titled to  acquittal  without  inquiry 
into  his  guilt.  This  is  the  only  sale 
disposition  to  make  of  his  case.  If 
it  be  decided  that  allegiance  to  the 
Federal  Government  is  paramount 
to  State  allegiance,  then  the  States 
become  mere  provinces  or  counties, 
and  the  Federal  Government  be- 
comes a  central  despotism.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  it  be  decided  that  the 
Sta.es  only  are  sovereign,  and  alle- 
giance to  a  State  paramount  to  alle- 
giance to  the  Union,  then  the  States 
will  be  too  loosely  connected  to- 
gether, and  any  little  grievance,  or 
imagined  grievance  committed  by 
the  Federal  Government,  would 
bring  about  secession  or  nullifica- 
tion in  some  of  the  States.  The 
states  and  the  Federal  Government 
are  co-ordinate  and  co-equal  sov- 
ereignties, untd  the  contrary.be  de- 
cided by  competent  authority.  Their 
relative  superiority  is  an  open  ques- 
tion. Let  it  remain  such.  Decide 
it  either  way,  and  you  either  paralyse 
Federal  sovereignty  or  State  sover- 
eignty. 

Antinorous,  antagonising,  yet  co- 
operating powers  or  forces  govern 
and  propel  and  keep  alive  the  uni- 
verse, from  the  solar  system  down 
to  the  minutest  planet.  Life,  hu- 
man, animal,  vegetable,  moral,  so- 
cial and  political,  is  sustained  by  the 
conflict  of  opposing  forces,  that 
check  and  balance  each  other,  and 
beget  a  healthy  equipoise.  When 
any  one  becomes  unduly  ascendant, 
death  ensues.  The  executive,  the 
judiciary  and  the  legislature  are  the 
antinorous,  the  co-ordinate  and  co- 
equal forces,   checks  and  balances 


that  sustain  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Make  either  of  them  su- 
preme and  subordinate  to  the  others 
and  revolution  and  despotism  en- 
sue. It  is  impossible  to  define  the 
exact  limits  of  the  powers  of  those 
three  departments,  and  best  not 
to  attempt  to  do  so.  So  with  the 
States  and  Federal  Government,  the 
limits  of  the  power  of  each  cannot 
be  defined,  and  if  we  attempt  to  do 
so,  we  shall  paralyze  the  one  or  the 
other,  and  revolutionize  our  repub- 
lican institutions,  "  Let  wed  alone." 
Never  did  human  political  institu- 
tions work  so  well  as  did  our  State 
and  Federal,  until  1861.  Eestore 
those  institutions,  and  they  will 
operate  as  well  in  the  future  as  they 
did  in  the  past.  Our  sad  experience 
for  the  last  seven  years,  and  our 
present  sufferings,  will  have  taught 
us  how  to  duly  apprecia  e  the  Union 
as  it  was  and  the  Constitution  as  it 
was.  In  looking  again  to  the  learn- 
ed and  tedious  Black  Letter  epistles 
of  Colonel  William  Fitzhugh  to  Lis 
client,  Major  Kobert  Beverly,  we 
find  that  it  would  occupy  too  much 
space  in  your  columns,  and  there- 
fore omit  it,  only  giving  below  some 
of  the  authorities  on  which  he  re- 
lies, which  are  not  only  curious  spe- 
cimens of  antique  legal  lore,  but 
also  abundant  proofs  of  Anglo- Saxon 
love  of  liberty,  and  of  their  persist- 
ent and  successful  defence  of  it  : 

Chap.  26,  Magna  Charta. 

Mirror,  Chap.  5,  oec.  2. 

28  Edw.,  32  Statute,  repealing  it  12  years 
alter. 

Case  of  the  Abbot  of  St.  Albans. 

StiteGlo.,  Chap  9. 

H.  8-4,  18. 

20  Edw.,  4. 

6  Brooke,  Title  forfeiture. 

Cooke  upon  Mngna  Charta,  fol.  43. 

5  H.  4,  Chap  10. 

Cooke's  Report,  Lib.  9,  fol.  119. 

Passages  from  Magna  Charta  are 
frequently  cited,  and  numerous 
statutes  enacted  mostly  in  the  times 
of  the  three  first  Edwards,  with  other 
time-honored  authorities,  too  numer- 
ous to  trouble  the  reader  with. 
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FINANCIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL. 


There  have  occurred  no  special  changes 
in  the  stock  or  money  lines  since  our  last. 
The  market  for  governments  has  not  been 
as  strong  in  the  past  month  as  during  the 
thirty  days  previous,  and  the  railway  and 
miscellaneous  lines  have  shown  a  corres- 
ponding weakness.  Money  has  ruled  with 
remarkable  ease.  Call  loans  were  obtaina- 
ble at  three  and  four  per  cent.,  and  busi- 
ness paper  has  been  easily  discounted  at 
six  and  seven.  The  grade  of  signatures  in 
the  note  line  are  of  unexceptionable  cha- 
racter, otherwise  they  are  not  available. 
Nearly  all  the  paper  offered  is  from  the  dry 
goods  interest.  Imports  have  ruled  for  the 
past  four  weeks  quite  up  to  the  usual  ave- 
rage, while  exports  are  far  below  it.  For 
the  year  to  this  date  the  excess  of  imports 
over  exports  for  the  city  ol  New  York  is 
about  sixty- three  millions  of  dollars,  and 
if  the  like  proportion  of  exports  to  im- 
ports holds  good  for  the  balance  of  the 
year,  we  shall  have  a  foreign  trade  debt 
against  us  of  about  one  hundred  millions 
of  dollars,  by  January  1st,  1869. 

General  businc  ss  for  the  month  has  been 
dull.  Transactions  are  for  cash.  Credit 
has  been  contracted  to  the  narrowest  area, 
and  the  mercantile  interest  all  over  the 
country  is  pursuing  a  very  conservative 
course.  At  all  periods,  when  the  country 
is  on  the  eve  of  a  Presidential  election,  the 
effect  upon  trade  and  commerce  is  dull- 
ness, but  at  this  time  there  are  special  rea- 
sons why  the  merchant,  the  manufacturer, 
the  wealth-producer,  should  contract  even 
their  limited  operations,  and  await  the  po- 
licy of  the  next  administration.  The  great 
incubus  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  wealth- 
producers  bids  fair,  according  to  present 
appearances,  to  crush  them  to  the  earth 
helpless,  at  an  earlier  date  even  than  their 
fears  had  put  on  the  record.  From  inves- 
tigations of  the  Treasury  Department,  it  is 
now  found  that  the  fiscal  year  ending  July 
1st,  1868,  left  an  increase  of  the  debt  of 
over  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dol- 
lars, the  expenses  of  the  government  hav- 
ing been  that  amount  over  the  revenue.    It 


needs  no  prophet  to  warn  the  dullest  brain 
of  all  the  great  millions  of  wealth-produc- 
ers and  tax-payers  of  the  country,  that  we 
are  on  the  road  to  national  bankruptcy,  and 
are  marching  rapidly  towards  the  abyss 
over  which,  if  not  soon  anested,  we  shall 
take  the  fearful  and  fatal  plunge.  This 
late  expose,  which  has  placed  before  the 
country  the  terrible  financial  results  of  the 
last  fiscal  year,  has  been  the  most  damag- 
ing evidence  which  has  been  revealed 
against  the  present  a  .1  ministration,  since 
the  Presidential  contest  opened  ;  and  the 
panic  it  has  created  in  the  political  circ'es 
of  the  dominant  party,  shows  that  the  im- 
portance of  this  expose  is  thoroughly  ap- 
preciated. "What  the  great  millions  will 
respond  to  this  last  official  declaration  that 
the  adminis. ration  is  increasing  the  back- 
breaking  burden  ol  a  national  debt  of  three 
thousand  millions,  at  the  rate  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  millions  a  year,  will  be 
known  on  the  4th  of  November. 

Gold  has  declined  about  four  to  five  per 
cent,  since  out-  last.  Quotations  at  this 
time  are  141  to  142,  with  a  downward  ten- 
dency, bringing  the  value  of  the  paper  dol- 
lar to  70  cents.  Foreign  bills  rule  iower 
than  the  quotations  of  thirty  days  ago. 
Sight  drafts  on  London,  of  the  best  class 
of  bankers'  signatures,  are  109.  Present 
appearances  indicate  that  exports  of  pro- 
duce the  coming  six  months  will  fall  far 
below  the  expectations  entertained  ;  and 
the  arrivals  of  India  cotton  into  the  Eng- 
lish markets  are  sufficiently  extensive  to 
produce  a  marked  effect  upon  our  ship- 
ments of  that  material.  In  the  meantime, 
miscellaneous  goods,  with  a  jarge  per  cen- 
tage  of  luxuries,  are  coming  into  our  ports, 
which  must  be  paid  for  in  gold,  if  our  pro- 
ducts are  not  wanted.  The  general  outlook 
of  trade,  commerce  and  finance,  is  any- 
thing but  hopeful  at  this  date,  and  a  radi- 
cal change  in  the  administration  of  the  af- 
fairs of  the  country  can  alone  save  the  na- 
tion irom  general  bankruptcy  and  univer- 
sal ruin. 
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Dr.  Draper,  by  his  History  of  the  Intel- 
lectual Development  of  Europe,  acquired  a 
considerable  reputation,  which  he  might 
have  retained  had  he  not  ventured  teyond 
his  depth  in  an  attempt  to  treat  upon  the 
causes,  events  and  possible  consequences 
of  the  late  civil  war.  In  an  evil  hour  for 
himself  he  abandoned  subjects  upon  which 
he  could  write  with  the  coolness  ot  an  im- 
partial observer,  for  a  theme  to  whose 
treatment  he  brought  the  feelings  of  a 
fierce  partizan.  His  zeal  on  behalf  of  a 
faction  has  rendered  him  incapable  of  pre- 
cision of  statement,  logical  deduction  and 
strength  of  language.  There  was  in  the 
first  volume  an  affectation  of  dignity  and  a 
presence  of  pretence,  which  promised  us 
a  condensed  and  clear  statement  of  events 
and  rigorously  logical  inferences.  In  the 
second  volume*  we  have  meagre  details  of 
facts,  mingled  with  confused  and  reckless 
assertions,  and  only  enlivened  by  the 
rhetoric  of  the  political  caucus  and  the 
sallies  ot  the  rural  journal.  The  first  vol- 
ume was  mainly  devoted  to  an  attempt  to 
prove  that  the  civil  war  was  a  necessity 
mainly  arising  lrom  the  difference  in  the 
physical  characteristics  of  the  two  sections 
between  whose  people  the  conflict  was 
waged  ;  and  we  are  led  to  expect  an  elabor- 
ate attempt  in  the  next  volume  to  sustain 
the  theory  so  pompously  advanced.  But 
nowhere  is  this  implied  promise  redeemed. 
The  swelling  pomp  and  pageantry  at  the 
outset  dwindles  to  the  rattling  of  a  small 
drum  and  the  twinkling  of  a  little  bell.  It 
is  the  most  singular  case  of  "In  the  name 
of  the  Prophet-figs" — carried  into  litera- 
ture— on  record.     The   style   employed  in 


'History  of  the  American  Civil  War.  By  John 
William  Draper,  M.  D.,LL.D  In  Three  Volumes- 
Vol.  II.  Containing  the  Events  from  the  Inaugura- 
tion of  Lincoln  to  the  Proclamation  of  the  Emanci- 
pation of  the  Slaves.  New-York :  Harper  &  Broth- 
ers.   Royal  8vo-,  pp.  614. 


the  present  volume  may  be  best  drawn 
from  a  few  sentences,  taken  at  random. 
Thus  We  are  told  that  Buchanan  left  Lin- 
coln at  the  White Housp,  "and  bade  him 
adieu,  a  heartfelt  adieu,  at  the  door" — 
which  was,  at  least,  a  poetical  parting  for 
two  such  prosaical  old  gentlemen  ;  that  at 
the  accession  of  the  new  President, "  Wash- 
ington was  overflowing  with  bands  of  in- 
satiate office-seekers,  ferocious  in  pursuit  of 
their  objects,"  which  is  a  spirit  not  entirely 
characteristic  of  this  species  of  the  Ameri- 
can tiger  when  it  emerges  from  its  native 
jungle  ;  that  "history  furnishes  no  parallel 
to  the  midnight  treachery  of  that  [Buchan- 
an's] cabinet,  except  in  the  dark  and  bloody 
mysteries  of  the  palaces  of  Oriental  monarchs,1' 
thereby  suggesting  a  comparison  between 
it  and  the  Ku-Klux  Klan,  or  the  Sons  of 
Malta  ;  that  when  Mr.  Buchanan  received 
Mr.  Floyd's  letter  of  resignation,  "  his 
trembling  hand  set  the  crisp  and  crumpling 
sheet  nearer  and  then  farther  from  his  eyes, 
which  seemed  to  refuse  their  office,"  show- 
ing that  the  writer  must  have  been  at  that 
moment  peeping  through  the  key-hole  ; 
that  previous  to  the  battle  of  Bull  Bun, 
"over  those  woods  the  arch-fiend  of  slavery, 
poised  on  his  sail-broad  vans,  was  glaring  on 
the  Genius  of  Freedom,  and  making  ready  for 
a  death-clutch  with  her  on  the  morrow, "  anti- 
cipating, doubtless,  a  pleasant  time  ;  and 
that  ' '  it  was  the  man  in  the  overcoat,  with 
the  lock  of  his  rifle  tied  on  with  a  siring,  who 
won  victories — not  the  pampered,  neatly 
uniformed  soldier,"  a  fact  which  has  hiiher- 
to  escaped  the  notice  all  great  writers  on 
the  art  of  war.  That  such  turgid  stuff 
could  have  been  written  in  these  days,  by 
a  respectable  professor  of  an  exact  science, 
is  almost  incredible,  and  will  serve  to  fur- 
nish matter  for  several  pages  in  a  new  work 
on  the  "Curiosities  of  Literature,"  by  the 
D'Israeli  of  another  century. 
Nor  is  the  argument  above  the  style. 
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One  notable  instance  of  the  Doctor's  weak- 
ness is  his  reviewal  of  the  question  of  war 
rights.     At  pages  28-9,  he  admits  that  the 
United    States    by  the    proclamation    of 
blockade,  had  invested  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy with   the  rights  of  an  independ- 
ent power,  raising  it  into  the  position  of  a 
lawful  b  lligerent,  and  conceding  that  it 
was  not  to  be  treated  as  in  rebellion,  but  as 
engaged  in  civil  war  ;"  that,  though  our 
government  had  announced  that  it  would 
treat  the  captured  crews  of  Confederate 
privateers  as  pirates,  it  "was  constrained 
to  recede  from  that  position,  and  consider 
them  as  prisoners  of  war.  The  blockade  had 
acknowledged  them  as  belligerents. "    Yet, 
the  volume  contains  complaints,  wherever 
after  the  subject  is  touched,  that  the  Euro- 
pean powers  had,  after  this  acknowledg- 
ment by  the  Federal  Government,  accorded 
the  South  the  belligerent  right.    But,  were 
the  Doctor  a  publicist,  he  would  know  that 
.he  foreign  powers  did  not  even  need  this 
excuse.      The   United  States,   it    is  true, 
estopped  itself  by  its  own  act.     It  had  no 
cause   of  complaint.     But  the  belligerent 
rights  of  the  South  arose  with  its  power  to 
maintain  armies  on  land  and  fleets  at  sea. 
"When  rebels,"    says    Vattel — we  quote 
from  memory — "  are  strong  enough  to  meet 
their  sovereign  in  arms,  they  are  entitled 
to  the   laws  of  war,  for  the  same  reason 
that  there  are  any  laws  of  war  at  all,  name- 
ly,   to    prevent    atrocity  and   barbarity." 
With  the  added  strength  of  the  acknowl- 
edgment by  the  Federal  Government,  the 
complaints  against  England    and  France 
are  utterly  absurd.      Equally  weak  is  his 
position  at  page  191,  where  he  quotes  en- 
tire the  oath  taken  by  the  officers  on  en- 
tering the  United  States  army,  and  is  quite 
surprised  that  any  one,  after  taking  that 
oath,  could  have  enterel  the  Confederate 
service.     Doubtless,  in  the  days  of  our  re- 
bellion against  Great  Britain,  many  were 
surprised  in  like  manner  at  the  conduct  of 
George  Washington,  who,  having  taken  a 
similar  oath  as  Provincial  Colonel,  entered 
a  service  antagonistic  to  that  of  the  King 
of  Great  Britain.      But  Dr.  Draper  should 
not  be  blind  to  the  fact  that  the  oath,  in 
both   cases,  was  only  binding  during  the 
duration  of  office,  and  fell  with   the   office 
itself ;  nor  was  it  taken  to  cover  more  than 
a  rightful  allegiance,  of  which  the  subject, 
at  his  proper  peril,  and  in  his  cw~  con- 
science, was  to  be  the  judge. 


Whether  the  third  and  concluding  vol- 
ume be  any  stronger  than  the  second  or 
not,  Dr.  Draper's  History  will  be  consider- 
ed the  weakest  of  all  the  many  weak  books 
which  the  late  American  conflict  has  caused 
to  be  inflicted  upon  an  unhappy  public. 


Some  years  since  there  were  two  books — 
"Salad  for  the  Solitary"  and  "Salad  for 
the  Social,"  which  were  rather  chatty  and 
agreeable  in  their  style,  and  attracted  a 
moderate  share  of  attention.  Their  author 
has  returned  to  the  literary  sea  with  anoth- 
er venture.*  This,  which  is  devoted  to 
woman,  and  the  principal  relations  between 
her  and  the  opposite  sex,  is  an  agreeable 
compilation  enough,  but  it  is  at  times 
careless  in  matters  of  fact.  One  instance 
is  particularly  notable — where  he  mixes  up 
the  Madame  Lavallette  story — speaking  of 
it  as  occurring  during  the  "Reign of  Ter- 
ror" in  Paris,  and  giving  at  the  same  time 
the  remark  of  the  King,  which  should  have 
shown  the  writer  the  anachronism.  Tbe 
book,  however,  is  a  pleasant  one,  and  will 
be  likely  to  meet  a  fair  sale. 


If  Miss  Gray's  poemsf  were  as  luxurious 
in  their  imagery  as  the  book  in  which  they 
appear  is  in  its  paper  and  print,  they 
would  be  attractive  enough.  Unfortunate- 
ly, the  best  that  can  be  said  of  them  is 
that  they  are  inoffensive  in  tone,  and  do  not 
violate  in  any  way  the  rules  of  prosody. 
They  are  evidently  the  production  of  one 
who  has  kindly  feelings,  warm  emotions, 
a  cultivated  mind  and  the  instincts  of  a 
gentlewoman.  Considering  this  and  re- 
member;ng  the  object  of  their  publication, 
as  stated  in  the  volume,  it  would  be  un- 
kind to  devote  any  space  to  their  examina- 
tion. 


Beyond  doubt  there  is  a  fair  amount  of 
vigor  in  the  portratiure  of  character  in  her 
novels,  by  Mrs.  Cudlip  :  but  those  who 
figure  in  one  volume  are  apt  to  make  their 
appearance  in   another,  wearing    no    im- 


*  About  Woman,  Love  and  Marriage  By  F. 
Saunders.  New  York  :  G.  W.  Carleton  &  Co-  12mo-, 
pp.  319 

t  The  Lily  of  the  Valley,  or  Margie  and  I ;  and 
other  Poems.  By  Amy  Gray.  Baltimore:  Kelly* 
Rich.    16mo.,  pp.  114. 
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penetrable  mask.  In  "The  Dower  House,"* 
we  have  no  one  that  we  have  not  met  be- 
fore. The  hero  and  the  heroine  are  the  old 
lay  figures  in  a  new  set  of  clothes.  The 
conversation,  though  not  always  spirited, 
is  natural,  and  the  scenes,  without  being 
striking,  are  possible.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  better  to  say  that  the  naturalness  o,  the 
language  is  because  it  acks  spirit,  and  the 
scenes  are  poss  ble  because  tame.  The 
plot  is  clever  enough,  and  the  catastrophe 
properly  developed.  Throughout  the  work, 
however,  there  are  some  odd  evidences  of 
bad  memory,  as  at  page  43,  where  the  au- 
thor says  of  Mrs.  St.  John:  "Some  drop 
of  the  old  Puritan  blood  had  permeated 
her  w  ole  being,  making  her  ?  ympatheti- 
cally  tolerant  to  those  who  b  Sieved  less  ;'' 
and  at  pages  72  and  73,  where,  under  the 
name  of  "The  Judge  and  the  Haymaker," 
she  speaks  of  "  Maud  Muller  "—oh,  name 
never  known  to  Yankee  rustic  domsel ! — 
and  attribu  es  it  to  Oliver  Wende  1  Holmes. 
The  story,  however,  has  sufficient  interest 
to  fix  the  reader's  attention,  and  is  a  fair 
one  of  its  class. 


Th  s  experience  of  De  Quincey  attracted 
rather  than  repelled  thousands  to  the  use 
always  degenerating  into  the  abuse  of 
opium  ;  the  confessions  of  Coleridge  did 
more  to  fascinate  than  deter  ;  and  though 
the  essay  of  the  latest  writer  in  the  fieldf 
possesses  more  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
works  of  his  two  greater  predecessors,  it 
will  do  nothing  toward  checking  the  spread 
or  diminishing  the  sway  of  this  attractive 
and  pernicious  habit.  Few  persons  have 
any  notion  what  huge  amounts  of  opium 
are  consumed  in  t:is  country  as  a  mere 
stimulant.  Nor  is  its  abuse  confined  to  the 
more  cultivated  nd  intellectual  classes. 
Those  to  whom  t  e  work  under  notice  is 
more  particularly  addressed  are  less  the 
slav  s  of  tht  vice,  than  those  of  a  lower 
mental  grade.  In  one  of  the  most  barren 
parts  of  the  northern  States,  in  a  district 
where  a  large  per  centage  of  its  inhabitants 
are  unable  to  read  or  write,  but  where  they 
are  none  the  less  devoted  to  all  the  baneful 


*  The  Dower  House.  A  Story.  By  Annie  Thoma 
(Mrs.  Fender  Cudlip.)  New  York:  Harper  &  Bro 
thers.    Imp,  8vo.,  pp  124. 

t  The  Opium  Habit.  With  Suggestions  as  to  the 
Remedy.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers.  12mo. 
pp.335. 


fanatical  ideas  of  the  day,  the  country  store 
keeper  finds  his  greatest    ource  of  profit  to 
be   opium   and  whiskey,  and   oi   the  first 
most.     A  tract  addressed  to  the  mass,  and 
written    in   a   d  rect    and    plain    manner 
would  be  of  more  service  than  tue  elegant 
book  before  us,  though  it  would  no   afford 
the  same  pleasure  to  the  cultivated  reader. 
There- is  no  nation  in  the  world,  nor  are 
there  any  varieties  of  'he  different  species 
of  men,  without  a  pet  stimulant.     The  tea 
and  opium  of  the  Chinese  is  matched  by 
the  mate  of   Paraguay,   and   the  whiskey 
and   opium  of  the  United  States,  the  cof- 
fee of  the  Turk,  the  wine  of  Southern  Eu- 
rope, the  beer  and  brandied  wines  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  bang  or  hasheesa  of  the  Ori- 
entals, and  the  tobacco  of  all  the  w.  rid. 
Man  must  apparently  have,  from  the  very 
yearnings   of  his   spiritual  nature,    some- 
thing more  than  the  food  necessary  to  sus- 
tain life  and  supply  the  loss  of  animal  ti  , 
sue  made  in  his  progress  toward   decay. 
The  attempts  made  to  prevent  the  use  of 
all  stimulants  results  in  failure.     Let  the 
use  of  tobacco  be  repressed,  and  the  devo- 
tees take  refuge  in  whiskey  ;  make  an  ef- 
fectual crusade  against  whiskey,  and  the 
consumption   of   opium  is  materially  in- 
creased.      The    judicious    philanthropist 
would  aim,   therefore,  at  repressing  only 
that  which  is   noxious,  from  the  first,  and 
enforcing  m  oderation  in  that  which  is  only 
manifestly  injurious  in  excess.    In  the  first 
class  we  may  place  opium  by  general  con- 
sent.    Valuable  as  a  drug,  necessary  per- 
haps as  a  medicine  in  certain  states  of  the 
system,  or  under  certain  conditions,  there 
are  no  situations  where  its  use  as  a  stimu- 
lant is  not  dangerous.     This  the  work  be- 
fore us   does   not  fully  enforce.     It  shows 
that  opium-eating  has  at  least  its  heaven 
before  its   hell   comes— that   it  exalts  the 
mind,  vivifies  the  imagination,  soothes  the 
nerves   and  comforts   the   body  ;     and  as 
there  are    thousands  who   will   enjoy  the 
midnight    debauch    without    fear    of   the 
wretchedness   that  follows   the   relapse  o 
excitement,  so  there  are  thousands   upon 
thousands  who  w  ill  buy  the   extatic  plea- 
sures of  dreamland  at  the  expense  of  after 
wretchedness  and  sudden  death.       If  the 
author  have  an  intention  beyond  that  of 
mere  book  making,  of  effecting  some  good, 
he  will  find  the  evil  he  provokes  will,  to  a 
partial  extent,  null  ify  his  purpose.      Men 
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always  look  more  to  the  immediate  than  to 
the  future.  For  any  philanthropic  pur- 
pose the  book  is  a  failure  ;  but  as  a  matter 
of  interest,  and  even  of  enjoyment,  it  is  a 
success.  The.e  are  passages  which  have 
a  thril.ing  effe  t  upon  the  reader.  It  lacks 
the  gorgeousnees  of  De  Quincey  and  the 
brilliant  extravagance  of  Coieridge  ;  but  it 
pleases  by  the  directness  and  apparent 
truth  of  its  narrative.  Its  hints  upon  the 
cure  of  the  habit  are  judicious,  and  the 
close  of  the  book  may  be  studied  to  good 
purpose  by  those  to  whose  care  is  confided 
the  victims  of  a  custom  so  wide-spread  and 
apparently  incurable. 


met  with  careful  excision,  it  had  been  bet- 
ter. The  essays  in  the  first  volume  are, 
however,  first  in  their  class,  and  oi  them- 
selves should  give  the  book  a  place  in 
every  well-assorted  library. 


Lord  Lytton — the  reading  world  knows 
him  only  as  Bulwer,  and  thus  only  will 
know  him  for  all  time — is  one  of  those  who 
aim  at  eminence  in  everything,  and  do  not 
confine  themselves  to  any  one  pursuit  for 
success.  As  a  general  rule,  such  men  fail 
of  achieving  much  in  any  line  ;  but  Bul- 
wer seems  to  have  been  the  almost  solitary 
exception,  and  to  stand  out  the  Admirable 
Crichton  of  his  time.  As  a  novelist,  he 
stands  confessed  y  in  the  first  rank  ;  as  a 
poet,  he  is  at  least  second  class  among  the 
bards  of  the  day,  who  are  themselves 
second  class  among  those  of  the  language ; 
as  an  orator,  he  1  as  attained  something 
beyond  respectability  ;  as  a  dramatist,  Lis 
pieces  retain  their  hold  u  on  the  popular 
feeling  ;  and  as  a  politician,  his  merits  are 
proved  by  success.  He  now  lets  the  world 
know  that  he  has  qualifications  of  a  nigh 
kind  in  another  branch  of  literature,  and 
issues  a  volume  of  essays  and  light 
stories  to  prove  it.*  Some  of  these  are  es- 
says of  more  than  ordinary  vigor  and 
force,  contributed  from  time  to  time  to  the 
leading  reviews,  and  these  are  well  worthy 
of  perusal.  With  them,  however,  we  have 
light  stories  and  still  lighter  efforts  at  di- 
dacticism, which  were  very  well  as  juvenile 
efforts,  but  had  better  been  suffered  to 
sleep  in  the  obscurity  to  which  their  de- 
merits, no  less  than  time,  had  brought 
them.  A  portion  of  the  essays  were  pub- 
lished more  than  a  generation  since,  under 
the  name  of  "The  Student" — attracted 
some  attention  at  the  time,  and  then  went 
out  of  print.    Had  they  before  republication 

*  Miscellaneous  Prose  Books.  By  Edward  Bulwer, 
Lord  Lytton.  In  Two  Volumes.  New  York:  Har. 
per  &  Brothers,    12mo.,  pp.  425, 368. 


The  adventures  of  Gil  Bias,  that  most 
amusing  of  scape-graces,  and  the  revela- 
tions of  the  lame  Asmodeus,  are  fa  miliar 
to  almost  every  one.  Few  have  arrived  at 
manhood  without  having  read  works  that 
naturally  succeed  Bobinson  Crusoe,  and 
are  as  fully  entertaining,  though  less 
moral,  than  that  universal  favorite.  The 
Bachelor  of  Salamanca,  by  the  same  au- 
thor,* is  not  destined  to  the  popularity 
achieved  by  his  other  works.  Don  Cheru- 
bin  is  a  diluted  G-.l  Bias.  He  meets  with 
commonplace  individuals,  with  ordinary 
adventures,  and  displays  neither  stupidity 
nor  ingenuity  in  his  intercourse  with  man- 
kind. The  reader  who  follows  him  through 
two  volumes  will  be  quite  contented  to  find 
him  at  the  end  settled  down  to  a  contented 
country  gentleman,  and  will  be  very  well 
pleased  to  leave  him  there. 


Professor  Bain  is  to-day,  perhaps,  the 
foremost  apostle  of  the  school  of  thinkers 
of  which  Beid,  Stewart  and  Hamilton  may 
be  considered  the  founders,  but  he  goes 
beyond  them  in  power,  and  in  his  faculty 
of  using  the  latest  physical  discoveries  in 
support  of  his  theory  of  mental  science. 
His  latest  work  on  the  subjectf  is  admira- 
ble in  method  and  manner.  In  point  of 
detail  and  illustration  the  treatise  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired.  "We  do  not  agree 
wit  i  his  doctrines,  but  we  have  not  the 
space  at  our  command  to  endeavor  to  con- 
trovert them.  All  we  can  do  is  to  recom-  < 
mend  him  as  one  of  the  clearest  reasoners 
of  his  school,  reserving  to  ou;  selves  the 
privilege  of  pointing  out  his  errors  at  a 
future  time,  while  we  admit  for  the  moment 
that  he  is  far  in  advance  of  his  predeces- 
sors on  the  road  to  truth. 


*  The  Bachelor  of  Salamanca.  Trans  ated  from  the 
French  of  M.  le  Sage.  By  James  Townsend.  In 
Two  Volumes.  Philadelphia;  Thomas  W.  Hartley. 
18mo  ,  pp,  349,  333 

t  Mental  Science;  A  Compendium  of  Psychology, 
and  the  History  of  Philosophy.  Designed  as  a  Text- 
Book  for  High  Schools  and  Colleges-  By  Alexander 
Bain,  M.  A.  New  York :  D.  Appieton  &  Co.  12mo. 
pp.  428, 99. 
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— An  organ  of  the  Mongrel  party  thinks 
that  "a  man  who  gets  the  general  reputa- 
tion of  being  a  traitor  must  be  one." 
Socrates  passed  for  an  atheist  at  Athens, 
because  he  denied  that  the  stars  and 
planets  were  gods.  He  maintained  that 
the  stars  were  suns,  and  the  planets  habit- 
able worlds.  Hundreds  of  generations 
have  vindicated  the  wisdom  of  Socrates 
and  the  ignorance  of  the  multitude  who 
condemned  him.  So  the  man  in  these 
times,  who  passes  for  a  traitor,  may  be  the 
first  and  most  devoted  of  patriots.  A  set  of 
implacable  rascals,  who  are  seeking  to  over- 
throw the  very  foundations  of  our  govern- 
ment, have  the  indecent  habit  of  denounc- 
ing all  the  friends  of  the  Constitution  as 
traitors.  But  their  traitor  will  be  the  pa- 
triot of  history. 

— An  editor  of  a  religious  paper  attempts 
to  find  fault  with  some  ideas  advanced  by 
us  in  our  lecture  on  the  Races  of  Men,  in 
relation  to  the  time  which  intervened  be- 
tween the  creation  of  man  and  his  sup- 
posed destruction  by  a  flood.  He  thinks 
our  views  are  incorrect  with  the  Bible 
chronology.  But  they  are  not.  Indeed, 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  Bible  chronol- 
ogy. Science  has  demostrated  that  the 
antiquity  of  man  reaches  far  beyond  the 
longest  of  our  chronological  systems.  But 
what  is  called  Bible  chronology  is  en- 
tirely afloat  on  a  sea  of  uncertainty.  For 
instance,  according  to  the  Hebrew  text, 
the  time  from  the  flood  to  the  father  of 
Abraham  was  but  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
two  years.  But  the  Samaritan  text  makes 
it  nine  hundred  and  forty-two  years,  the 
Alexandrian  eleven  hundred  and  seventy- 
two  years,  and  Josephus  one  thousand  and 
two  years.  This  is  a  specimen  of  what  our 
reviewer  calls  Bible  chronology.  We  be- 
lieve, and  we  think  we  have  shown,  the 
Bible  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  views  we 
have  expressed  of  the  antiquity  of  man, 


and  of  his  separate  creation  in  the  zoologi- 
cal zones  of  the  earth;  but  no  man  of  learn- 
ing can  longer  risk  any  deduction  upon 
any  of  the  numerous  chronologies  based  up- 
on the  conflicting  manuscripts  of  the  Bible. 

—It  is  said  that  General  Longstreet  goes 
for  Grant  as  a  means  of  avoiding  the  in- 
sults of  the  Mongrel  party  rulers.  Miser- 
able man  !  There  is  a  pa-sage  in  Lucan 
which  might  bring  a  blush  of  shame  into 
his  cheeks,  if  he  has  not  passed  that  linger- 
ing sign  of  virtue.  When  Cato,  after  pass- 
ing the  deserts  of  Lybia,  lin  flight  from  the 
conquering  legions  of  the  enemy,  he  ar- 
rived at  last  at  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  An- 
mon,  where  Labeinus  persuaded  him  to 
consult  the  oracle.  But  Cato  replies : 
"Why  do  you,  Labeinus,  propose  to  me  to 
ask  the  oracle  whether  we  should  choose  to 
die  in  a  state  of  freedom  with  swords  in  our 
hands,  rather  than  see  tyranny  enslave  our 
country  ?"  But  General  Longstreet  is  in- 
capable of  asking  so  valiant  and  patriotic 
a  question  as  this.  He  prefers  the  dis 
honor  and  enslavement  of  the  people  to 
the  momentary  inconveniences  of  poverty. 
Thus  has  he  miserably  tarnished  a  once 
bright  and  honored  name. 

—The  Tribune  rejoices  that  Virginia, 
Mississippi  and  Louisiana  "  are  excluded 
by  the  joint  resolution  of  Congress  from 
the  count  of  electoral  votes."  If  Congress 
can  "exclude"  one  State  it  can  another. 
If  it  can  "exclude"  three  States,  for  the 
purpose  of  helping  its  party  in  power,  it 
can  exclude  ten,  or  any  number  it  finds 
necessary  to  prevent  the  Democrats  from 
electing  their  President.  The  great  mis- 
fortune is,  not  that  such  an  exclusion  of 
States  by  Congress  is  law,  or  ot  any  bind- 
ing force  whatever,  but  that  the  Demo  "ratio 
party  is  led  by  men  who  are  utterly  want- 
ing in  the  qualities  to  meet  such  an  emer- 
gency. It  ought  to  be  the  programme  of 
the  Democratic  party  to  have  a  perfectly 
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free  and  fair  election  ia.  every  State,  and 
then  to  have  the  electoral  vote  of  every 
State  counted,  even  if  to  do  it  we  have  to 
count  every  leader  of  the  revolutionary 
Mongrel  party  out  of  existence. 

— A  gentleman  writes  to  ask  ud  fcr  the 
evidence  that  Beecher,  in  a  public  speech, 
recommended  baiting  a  trap,  to  catch  ne- 
groes, with  a  white  woman.  It  will  be 
found  on  page  50  of  the  official  Keport  of 
the  Equal  Eights  Association  for  1867. 
The  speech  in  which  it  occurs  was  made  in 
the  Church  of  the  Puritans,  May  10th, 
1867.  The  whole  paragraph  reads  as  fol- 
lows : 

"The  way  to  get  a  man  to  take  a  posi- 
tion is  to  take  one  in  advance  of  it,  and 
then  he  will  drop  into  the  one  you  want 
him  to  take.  So  that  if,  being  crafty,  I  de- 
sire to  catch  men  with  guile,  and  desire 
them  to  adopt  suffrage  tor  colored  men,  as 
good  a  trap  as  I  know  of  is  to  claim  it  for 
women  also.  Bait  your  trap  with  a  white 
woman,  and  I  think  you  wilt  catch  the  black 
man." 

A  white  woman  who  will  receive  into  her 
fcmily  a  filthy  brute  who  can  make  such  a 
remark,  is  herself  shameless.  According 
to  all  accounts,  Beecher  knows  all  about 
the  power  of  a  trap  baited  with  a  woman, 
and  he  is  consistent  enough  in  the  idea 
that  the  negro,  whom  he  admits  his 
"brother,"  would  be  as  easily  caught  as 
himself.  But  what  decent  white  family 
will  receive  such  an  obscene  and  letcherous 
wretch?  The  man  who  prostitutes  the 
pulpit  with  the  language  of  the  brothel, 
should  be  banished  from  all  respectable 
society. 

— A  New  York  daily,  which  from  some 
inscrutable  reason,  calls  itself  Democratic, 
says  "  the  Kepublicans  are  on  the  de- 
fensive in  this  campaign."  But  this  same 
paper  has  published  fif .  y  columns  defend- 
ing the  Democratic  party  from  the  charge 
of  "disloyalty."  It  is  through  the  folly  of 
such  papers  that  the  campaign  has  been 
made  a  '« defensive"  one  on  the  part  of 
the  Democrats.  We  have  never  known 
such  a  great  opportunity  to  put  a  ras- 
cally party  on  the  defensive  sacrificed. 

— Bev.  Thomas  May  Thorpe,  a  young 
Episcopal  clergyman,  has  been  elected 
Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska.     Mr.  Thorpe  is  one 


of  the  most  learned  classical  scholars 
whose  acquaintance  we  have  had  the  plea- 
sure to  make  in  many  years.  His  learning, 
and  his  most  estimable  character,  will  be 
an  ornament  to  the  University  to  which  he 
has  been  called.  He  is  a  son  of  T.  B. 
Thorpe,  the  author  ot  "  The  American 
Bee  Hunter,"  and  other  works  which  were 
popular  many  years  ago. 

—Stephen  G.  Dodge,  Esq.,  a  gentleman 
of  scientific  and  literary  attainments,  who 
has  been  disabled  ft  r  many  years  with  cere- 
cro-spinal  neuralgia,  writes  that  he  has  been 
entirely  cured  of  this  distressing  malady, 
which  has  been  hitherto  deemed  incurable, 
by  Dr.  Grosvenor  Swan,  of  Gouverneur, 
New  York.  While  on  a  visit  to  St.  Law- 
rence County  last  Spring,  we  met,  and 
personally  conversed  with  several  persons 
who  had  been  restored  to  health,  almost 
like  men  and  women  raised  from  the  dead, 
by  the  wonderful  skill  of  Dr.  Swan.  We 
mentioned  some  of  the  cases  at  the  time, 
with  the  view  of  calling  the  attention  of 
scientific  gentlemen  to  Dr.  Swan's  disco- 
veries, in  a  field  of  science  which  seems 
not  to  have  kept  pace  with  the  general 
march  of  scientific  progress.  As  we  knew 
his  attainments  to  be  such  as  to  render 
him  free  from  the  least  suspicion  of  false 
pretensions,  we  were  attracted  to  his  cures 
with  the  hope  that  his  skill  would  prove 
beneficial  to  mankind,  beyond  the  limits 
of  his  own  practice.  We  have  been  wait- 
ing to  see,  from  his  own  pen,  some  general 
statement  of  the  theory  on  which  his  cures 
have  been  effected.  Our  own  researches 
in  the  comparative  physiology,  and  com- 
parative psychology  of  races,  have  led  us  to 
some  speculations  on  this  subject,  which 
may  not  be  very  remote  from  a  correct 
theory  of*  Dr.  Swan's  remedies.  We  have, 
therefore,  felt  a  peculiar  interest  in  the 
facts  which  have  come  under  our  own  ob- 
servation of  his  somewhat  remarkable  prac- 
tice. 

— Nothing  outside  of  a  mad-house  can 
exceed  the  nonsense  of  the  speeches  and 
campaign  songs  of  the  Mongrel  party. 
Their  absurd  jumble  of  freedom,  despot- 
ism, peace  and  war,  is  enough  to  make  a 
horse  laugh.  The  following  is  not  more 
absurd  than  a  majority  of  their  campaign 
efforts — indeed  it  is  quite  in  keeping  with 
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the  intellect  and  spirit  of  all  their  per- 
formances : 
Mary  had  a  little  lamb, 
Its  fleece  as  white  as  snow, 
Shouting  the  battle-cry  of  freedom  ; 
And  every  where  that  Mary  went 
The  lamb  was.  sure  to  go, 
Shouting  the  battle-cry  of  freedom. 

—The  Eev.  O.  B.  (O,  beast)  Frothing- 
ham,  a  Unitarian  pulpit  slang-whanger  of 
.Brooklyn,  in  a  late  sermon  said  : 

"He  believed  the  election  of  Grant  and 
Colfax  of  immense  importance  at  this 
time,  and  his  most  fervent  prayers  were 
given  for  their  success.  He  could  not  ima- 
gine the  possibility  of  defeat.  Success 
would  not  bring  restoration  or  perfect 
peace  and  tranquillity,  or  the  complete  re- 
conciliation of  the  races.  He  desired  the 
success  of  one  party  because  of  its  sym- 
pathy with  the  best  truth  and  grandest 
ideas  of  the  age." 

It  does  not  surprise  us  that  such  a  fana- 
tic as  Frothingham  (all  froth)  should  utter 
such  despicable  stuff  in  the  pulpit ;  but  it 
does  astonish  us  that  any  Democr  t  would 
sit  one  moment  and  listen  to  it.  This  fel- 
low's "  grandest  ideas  of  the  age,"  is  wor- 
thy of  the  Grecian  bend,  John  Allen's  con- 
version, and  the  prayer-meetings  in  Kit 
Burns's  rat-pen.  Frothingham  should  be 
minister  to  John  Allen's  dance-house,  and 
Kit  'Burns's  rat-pen. 

—The  country  has  not  forgotten  that 
General  Charles  P.  Stone,  who  was  con- 
fessedly one  of  the  ablest  generals  in  the 
Northern  Army,  was  in  the  early  days  of 
the  war  plunged  into  a  bastile,  where  he 
lay  for  many  months,  publicly  charged  with 
no  fault,  in  vain  demanding  the  cause  of 
his  incarceration,  and  in  vain  demanding 
a  trial.  He  was  at  length,  after  a  long 
time,  let  out  as  mysteriously  as  he  was  put 
in.  The  public  has  been  left  in  total  ignor- 
ance of  the  cause  of  his  arrest.  But,  at  a 
later  day,  it  t  rned  out  that  Sumner  was 
his  jailor.  For  not  prostituting  his  army 
to  abolitionism  directly,  he  drew  upon  him- 
self the  wrath  of  Sumner,  who  alluded  to 
him  with  characteristic  bile  in  the  Senate. 
General  Stone,  conscious  of  his  own  proper 
discharge  of  duties,  wrote  "the  whipped 
Senator  of  Massachusetts"  the  iollowing 
note : 


"  Poolesville,  Md.,  Dec.  23, 1861. 
"Hon.  Charles  Sumner,  U.  S.  Senate: 

"  Sib — If  the  National  Intelligencer  news- 
paper of  the  — th  inst.  quotes  you  correct- 
ly, you  have  uttered  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  a  falsehood  and  a  slander. 

"  Permit  me  to  thank  you  for  the  speech 
in  which  you  use  my  name.  There  can  be 
no  higher  proof,  in  my  opinion,  that  a 
soldier  in  the  field  is  faithfully  performing 
his  duty,  than  the  fact  that  while  he  is  re- 
ce  ving  the  shot  of  the  public  enemy  in 
front,  he  is  receiving  the  vituperation  of 
a  well-known  coward  from  a  safe  distance 
in  the  rear. 

"Very  respectfully,  your  ob't  serv't, 
("Signed,)       Chakles  P.  Stone." 

This  cost  one  of  the  bravest  and  best 
generals  in  the  whole  Northern  army  that 
long  incarceration  in  a  loathsome  bastile. 
Abraham  Lincoln  permitted  Sumner  to 
thus  wreak  his  vengeance,  in  violation  both 
of  justice  and  military  law.  General  Stone 
was  under  no  more  obligations  to  obey 
Sumner  than  he  has  to  obey  the  King  of 
the  Cannibal  Islands.  The  King  of  the 
Cannibal  Islands  had  as  much  right  to 
procure  his  arrest  as  Sumner  had.  And- 
both  Sumner  and  Lincoln  acted  in  a  man- 
ner perfectly  worthy  of  the  King  of  the 
Cannibal  Islands  in  this  illegal  and  cruel 
incarceration  of  a  brave  and  honest  gen- 
eral. General  Stone  is  a  New  England 
man,  a  fact  which  caused  Sumner  to  be 
more  implacable  that  he  refused  to  make 
his  army,  in  the  very  beginning,  a  mere  ne- 
gro-liberating concern. 

— A  soldier  who  was  offered  five  dollars 
as  a  bonus  to  ride  at  a  late  Grant  and  Col- 
fax procession  in  Newburg,  N.  Y.,  accept- 
ed the  terms,  received  his  five  dollars, 
mounted  the  horse  and  rode  him  in  the 
procession,  and  when  that  was  over,  rode 
him  off,  leaving  word  for  the  committee 
that  he  considered  the  horse  his  property, 
as  it  was  a  part  of  the  bargain  that  he 
should  have  a  hor  e  for  appearing  in  the 
procession — adding  that  he  considered 
riding  in  such  a  procession  worth  more 
than  such  a  horse  as  was  furnished  him. 
At  last  accounts  the  "boy"  was  still  in 
possession  of  the  horse  ;  but  the  commit- 
tee was  on  his  track.  The  question  is,  who 
was  the  swindler  in  the  case  ? 
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Another  night  of  four  years'  dura- 
tion has  fallen  upon  our  country. 
The  revel  of  the  conspirators  against 
American  liberty  and  American  civili- 
zation must  go  on.  This  terrible 
word  "  must "  rolls  back  like  a  stone 
upon  our  heart  and  brain.  How 
true  are  the  words  of  D.  Hein- 
sius,  Nee  unquam  servitos  quidem, 
I  git  quibus  serviat,  sed  accipit — i.  e.t 
"  The  most  plausible  s  rvitude  is  at- 
tended with  this  eternal  misfortune, 
that  it  has  no  choice  of  a  ruler,  but 
must  accept  as  a  master  such  as 
chance  sends."  The  majority  of 
the  citizens  of  this  country  have 
now  to  taste  the  bitterness  of  these 
words.  Chance,  and  not  choice,  has 
placed  the  Mongrel  party  again  in 
power.  The  opponents  of  the  mea- 
sures of  that  party  are  in  an  over- 
whelming majority,  if  their  opinions 
were  brought  fairly  and  f ally  to  the 
ballot-box.  But  they  have  not  been 
brought  to   the  ballot-box  in  this 


election.  The  majority  shown  by 
the  Mongrel  party  utterly  misrepre- 
sents the  public  opinion  of  the 
country.  The  elec  ion  has  pro- 
nounced no  verdict  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  this  party  and  the  De- 
mocracy. The  principles  of  De- 
mocracy have  not  been  defeated,  or 
pronounced  against,  because  they 
were  not  really  brought  into  the 
canvass.  The  fight  has  been  mainly 
about  the  "  loyalty  "  of  two  indi- 
viduals, Seymour  and  Grant.  The 
Democratic  leaders  allowed  their 
cunning  enemy  to  raise  this  ism  into 
a  chief  prominence,  and  to  throw 
the  Democratic  party  on  the  de- 
fensive from  the  start  of  the  cam- 
paign. A  party  which  has  more 
enemies  lying  at  its  door  than  there 
were  devils  in  the  mad  swine  of 
Judea,  threw  upon  the  defensive  a 
party  which  is  the  only  hope  of  the 
country's  deliverance  from  the  doom 
that  threatens   it.     The  only  vital 
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issues  of  the  campaign  were  hid 
from  the  popular  sight  by  a  mass  of 
verbiage  and  spread-eigle  eloquence 
about  "  loyalty  "  and  "  boys  in  blue." 
Such  a  vast  expenditure  of  wind, 
with  so  little  sense,  was  never  wit- 
nessed before.  A  campaign  about 
"  boys  in  blue"  is  certainly  worthy 
of  the  sagacity  of  the  Democratic 
party  in  the  late  canvass.  It  was  a 
re-enactment,  on  a  smaller  scale,  of 
the  pulling  and  hauling  of  the  ri- 
bald soldiery,  by  the  contending 
iactions  of  Rome,  before  the  final 
and  everlasting  fall  of  that  proud 
and  once  glorious  State.  A  dis- 
cussion about  the  comparative  "  loy- 
alty "  of  Seymour  and  Grant,  would 
be  a  childish  and  ridiculous  subject 
for  a  boy's  debating  society.  That 
the  Democratic  party  was  drawn 
into  such  a  discussion  in  this  Presi- 
dential canvass  is  proof  of  the 
utter  incompetency  of  its  lead- 
ers, and  of  many  of  its  edi- 
tors. A  far  more  sagacious  sort 
of  campaign  would  have  been  to 
dei  ounce  all  this  hideous  diabol- 
ism, called  "  loyalty,"  as  the  greatest 
conceivable  crime  against  God  and 
man.  To  point  out  the  demoralizing 
the  un civilizing,  the  labor- taxing, 
and  property-annihilating  debt, 
which  this  impudent  and  accursed 
thing  called  "  loyalty  "  has  brought 
upon  us.  To  show  the  people  the 
million  of  graves  it  has  dug  in  our 
land.  To  remind  them  of  all  the 
frightful  brood  of  miseries  it  has 
fastened  upon  us.  To  prove  to 
them  that,  since  the  dawn  of  his- 
tory, for  five  thousand  years  cr 
more,  there  never  was  such  a  wretch 
as  a  "  loyalist "  who  did  not  deserve 
hanging  for  his  service  in  the  cause 
of  despotism  and  oppression.  Never 
anywhere.      This   is   history.      Not 


one  of  the  raving  loyalty-monger3 
dare  attempt  to  deny  it.  It  is  the 
true  policy  of  the  Democratic  party 
to  make  what  is  called  "loyalty" 
hateful.  If  a  man's  wages  are  eaten 
up  with  taxes,  "  loyalty  "  did  it.  If 
the  country  which  Washington 
made  is  peri  hing  in  the  fatal  grasp 
of  a  Ben.  Wade  and  a  Sumner, 
"loyalty"  did  it,  Washington, 
thank  God,  was  "disloyal."  Ben. 
Butler  is  "loyal."  The  devil  is 
"  loyal."  Instruct  the  people.  Show 
them  what  "  loyalty "  is,  and  the 
man  that  does  not  shrink  from  it 
is  fit  for  a  highwayman.  This  m 
the  way  to  talk  about  "  loyalty."  To 
praise  it,  is  to  say  that  Lincoln  was 
right,  and  that  the  Rump  is  r'ght. 
It  is  to  say,  in  a  word,  that  the  mob 
of  fanatics,  thieves  and  villains  who 
nominated  Grant,  and  worked  his 
campaign,  are  statesmen  and  patri- 
ots. The  whole  power  of  the  Demo- 
cratic press,  and  of  Democratic  ora- 
tory, should  be  employed  in  one 
continuous  and  determined  effort  to 
make  the  very  word  "loyalty"  as 
unpopular  as  it  was  in  the  days  of 
the  Revolution.  Time  has  not  im- 
proved the  quality  of  the  guilty 
thing.  This  campaign  has  been 
nothing  but  a  tilt  between  the  "loy- 
alty "  of  Grant  and  Seymour  ;  and 
Grant  has  won,  as  we  saw  and  pre- 
dicted he  would,  when  we  perceived 
the  kind  of  campaign  the  Demo- 
cratic leaders  inaugurated.  We  not 
only  predicted  the  defeat,  but  ac- 
knowledged the  justice,  and  there- 
fore refused  to  take  part  in  the 
"loyal"  abomination.  What  we 
say  is,  if  the  great  lead  ng  thought 
of  this  campaign,  i.  e.,  "  loyalty,"  is 
right,  then  Grant  is  rightly  elected. 
We  had  no  just  grounds  for  expect- 
ing any  other  result,  and  we  had  no 
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just  grounds  for  desiring  any  other 
result.  We  work  in  politics,  not  for 
the  spo^s  of  mere  party  triumph, 
but  for  the  establishment  or  vindi- 
cation of  great  principles  of  politi- 
cal truth.  The  spoils  of  party  tri- 
umphs are  local  and  momentary, 
but  the  principles  of  political  justice 
are  universal  and  eternal.  We  are 
not  certain,  therefore,  that  Seymour's 
election  on  a  so-called  loyal  plat- 
form, would  not  have  been  a  greater 
calamity  to  our  country  than  Grant's 
election.  Should  the  Democratic 
party  get  into  power  on  the  basis  of 
"loyalty,"  or  of  recognizing  the 
justice,  and  thereby  perpetuating 
the  horrid  principles  of  the  negro 
war,  the  foundations  of  the  govern- 
ment established  by  our  fathers 
would  be  torn  up  forever  ;  because 
there  would  be  no  party  left  in  the 
country  to  work  for  and  defend 
those  foundations  of  liberty.  But 
Grant's  election  on  these  despotic 
and  coercive  principles,  can  give  but 
a  momentary  triumph  to  them.  The 
violence  and  extravagance  of  the 
party  holding  him  can  only  help 
break  down  the  whole  machinery  of 
the  Mongrel  abominations,  and  will 
bring  us  soonest  to  the  end  of  all 
these  stupendous  woes.  Whereas, 
Seymour's  election  on  foundations 
recognizing  the  wisdom  and  the 
justice  of  the  negro  war,  would  con- 
solidate and  perpetuate  all  the  loose 
and  fragmentary  elements  of  des- 
potism which  have  commingled  in  the 
seething  caldron  of  the  Mongrel 
revolution.  Better  anything  than 
that.  Rather  four  years'  reign,  or  a 
twenty-four  years'  reign  of  Butler, 
Bingham,  and  the  devil,  than  this 
final  merging  the  Democratic  party 
in  the  horrid  abyss  with  the  war- 
begotten  despotism.  Either  govern- 


ment is  voluntary  or  involuntary — ■ 
either  it  springs  from  the  people, 
and  rests  upon  their  own  consent, 
or  it  springs  from  sources  outside  of 
the  people,  and  is  imposed  upon 
them  by  the  arbitrary  will  of  others. 
Now,  any  man  who  starts  off  with 
the  proposition  that  all  just  govern- 
ment lives  alone  in  the  consent  of  the 
States  or  the  people  governed,  and 
ends  with  the  conclusion  that  the 
war  established  to  break  down  and 
annihilate  that  principle  of  consent, 
was  just,  is  simply  an  ass.  We 
have  no  other  name  for  him.  And 
henceforth  we  shall  treat  all  such 
Mongrelized  dolts  as  political  asses. 
We  will  never  again  be  identified  in 
the  smallest  degree  with  a  political 
campaign  which  has  the  faintest 
smell  of  this  African  loyalty  about 
it,  or  which,  by  the  shadow  of  an 
implication,  recognizes  the  justice 
of  a  war  upon  the  sublime  and  im- 
mortal principle  of  consent  in  gov- 
ernment. With  the  wrong  and  the 
idiocy  of  such  campaigning  we  are 
done,  and  done  forever.  We  shall 
hold  aloft  the  bold  banner  of  white 
supremacy  and  State  sovereign  y, 
which  is  the  only  antidote  for  these 
black  and  godless  banners  of  negro 
rule  and  State  annihilation.  Negro 
rule  neans  the  barbarizing  of  onr 
civilization,  and  State  annihilation 
means  the  consolidation  of  all  the 
powers  of  despotism — in  a  word,  the 
converting  of  this  government  into 
one  of  European  or  Asiatic  mould. 
The  Mongrel  party  takes  a  straight 
line  for  that  end  ;  and  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  as  developed  in  this 
campaign,  only  takes  a  circuitous 
and  cow  rdly  route  to  the  same 
point.  For  one,  we  shall  go  with 
no  party  that  travels  in  that  direc- 
tion.    Should    rlriE  Old  Guard  have 
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to  stand  alone  in  this  whole  coun- 
try, it  will  acknowledge  no  political 
affinity  with  any  organization  which 
recognizes  as  just,  or  as  final,  any 
of  tiie  havoc  of  the  negro  war.  The 
Democratic  |)arty,  as  now  led,  is 
only  a  miserable  machine  to  get 
spoils  for  the  contractors  and  camp- 
followers  of  Lincoln's  war.  It  has 
no  principles  ;  if  it  has  any,  they 
are  all  wrong.  At  best,  they  are 
only  mitigated  types  of  the  Lincoln 
Mongrelism.  If  it  is  not  a  black 
party,  it  is  not  a  white  one,  but 
a  mulatto  party,  having  all  the 
vices  of  the  negro  without  any  of 
the  characteristic  merits  of  the 
white  man.  With  a  party  so 
manned,  or  so  led,  we  have,  hence- 
forth, nothing  to  do,  except  to  fight 
it.  We  will  not  be  dragged  one 
inch  further  through  these  dirty  and 
stinking  slums  of  "  loyalty,"  to  share 
only  in  the  consequences  of  the 
eternal  defeats  which  must  follow 
in  such  campaigning.  We  have 
been  beaten  this  time,  not  because 
the  popular  feeling  is  not  against 
every  principle  held  by  the  Mongrel 
party,  but  because  we  were  led 
away  from  a  bold  discussion  of  these 
principles,  to  go  training  after  "  loy- 
alty." Instead  of  boldly  affirming 
the  grand  principles  of  Democracy — 
of  the  Democracy  which  dates  from 
Jefferson  and  the  founders  of  the 
party — we  have  been  running  about 
after,  and  slobbering  with  idiotic 
praise,  some  "  white  boys  in  blue." 
If  our  fathers,  who  framed  this  gov- 
ernment, were  not  fools  and  rascals, 
we,  their  degenerate  offspring, 
ought  to  be  white  boys  in  straight 
jackets.  Even  granting  that  we  are 
rascals,  is  there  any  necessity  that 
we  should  be  fools  also'?      Is  this 


the  way  to  get  back  into  power,  to 
perpetually  help  educate  the  people 
in  the  principles  of  our  political  op- 
ponents? Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  the  innocent  people  were  made 
to  believe  that  they  were  upholding 
the  Union  when  supporting  a  war  to 
pull  it  down — a  war  which  was  not 
only  pulling  down  the  Union,  but 
overthrowing  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  government  on  which  the 
Union  was  founded.  All  this  is 
now  proved  by  the  condition  of  our 
country  three  years  after  the  war  is 
ended.  And  what  has  the  Demo- 
cratic party  done  to  re-educate  the 
people  in  the  true  principles  of  the 
Union  and  Democratic  liberty? 
Nothing.  But,  on  the  contrary,  it 
has  recognized  as  just  the  mon- 
strous results  of  that  war,  and  has 
conducted  a  Presidential  campaign 
upon  the  basis  of  these  truly  infer- 
nal results.  While  the  whole  strength 
of  the  Democratic  vote  has  not  been 
brought  out  in  any  State  except 
Maryland  and  Kentucky,  where  the 
"loyal"  abomination  does  not  tar- 
nish the  Democratic  party,  thou- 
sands of  Democrats  have  voted  for 
Grant,  under  the  pressure  of  the 
ignorant  fanaticism  about  loyalty. 
This,  we  say,  is  the  fault  of  the 
leaders  and  press  of  the  party.  But 
now,  we  trust,  that  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  true  and  patriotic  Democrats 
may  be  found  to  organize  the  old 
Democratic  party  again,  upon  the 
proud  and  glorious  basis  of  its  own 
principles.  The  present  organiza- 
tion may  be  properly  called  a  mu- 
latto Democracy.  That  is  a  good 
name  for  it.  Now,  let  us  have  a 
white  Democracy.  Then  we  shall 
have  three  parties  in  the  field — the 
"  Black  Republican,"  the  "Mulatto 
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Democracy,"  and  the  ""White  De- 
mocracy." And  then  there  will  be 
no  confusion  in  the  mind  of  the 
masses  in  relation  to  the  principles 
and  character  of  the  parties  claim- 
ing their  support.  At  the  present 
moment  there  is  such  great  con- 
fusion in  the  rival  claimants  for  the 
honors  of  "loyalty,"  that  many  an 
honest  man  has  stayed  away  from 
the  polls  under  the  pressure  of 
doubts  or  disgust  about  this  matter. 
For  the  future,  then,  let  us  have  a 
clean  white  party — one  that  shall  be 
so  remote  from  every  semblance  of 
loyal,  despotic  Mongrelism  that  no 
honest  man  can  ever  be,  for  one 
moment,  in  doubt  as  to  what  party 
he  wishes  to  belong.  If  the  truo 
Democracy  will  take  this  high  stand, 
long  before  the  next  Presidential 
election  it  will  be  the  great  domi- 
mant  party  of  the  country,  while 
the  black  and  the  mulatto  parties, 
both  combined,  will  be  reduced  to 
an  insignificant  minority. 

The  pure  white  Democrats  of  the 
Northern  States,  united  with  the 
Southern  States,  make  a  popular 
majority  at  the  present  moment. 
Indeed,  with  all  the  mistakes  and 
follies  of  the  Democratic  party  in 
this  campaign,  it  would  still  have 
carried  the  election  if  the  white 
people  in  nearly  one  ha'f  of  the 
Union  had  not  been  disfranchised  or 
illegally  kept  from  voting  by  bay- 
onets of  the  Kump  Congress.  This 
Will  appear  by  the  following  list  of 
States  that  would  have  gone  Demo- 
cratic, and  of  their  vote  in  the  Elec- 
toral College  : 

Alabama 7 

Arkansas 5 

Florida 3 

Georgia .     9 

Louisiana 7 


Mississippi 7 

Missouri 11 

North  Carolina 9 

South  Carolina 6 

Tennessee 10 

Texas 6 

Virginia 10 

90 
The   Northern  States  carded  by 

the   Democrats   at   the  election  are 

the  following  : 

New  York 33 

Kentucky 10 

Maryland 7 

Delaware 6 

Oregon 3 

New  Jersey 7 

G6 
90 

Total 156 

This  is  the  electoral  vote  the  De- 
mocratic party  would  surely  have 
polled  if  all  the  Southern  States,  in- 
cluding Missouri,  could  have  en- 
forced their  right  to  free  election, 
according  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  or  of  their  own  State. 
And  this  is  within  three  of  a  majority 
of  electoral  college  of  317  votes. 
And  had  there  been  a  perfectly  free 
election  in  all  those  States,  Seymour 
and  Blair  would  have  had  the  sup- 
port of  a  prevailing  conviction  of 
success,  which  would,  in  all  proba- 
bility, have  secured  their  election. 
There  is,  indeed,  no  doubt,  that 
Connecticut  and  California  would 
have  gone  Democratic  under  such 
circumstances.  And  at  the  moment 
of  writing  this  arti.le  (Nov.  5th),  it 
is  probable  that  California  has  gone 
Democratic  by  a  small  majority, 
which,  with  a  free  and  constitutional 
election  in  all  the  Southern  States, 
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would  give  Seymour  and  Blair  a 
majority  of  two  in  the  electoral  col- 
lege. At  any  rate,  no  man,  in  his 
heart,  doubts  that  Grant  owes  his 
election  to  the  illegal  military  rule  in 
the  Southern  States  ;  and  his  elec- 
tion is,  therefore,  in  law  and  justice, 
void.  And  his  party  may  thank  the 
supreme  docility  of  the  Democratic 
party  that  it  will  be  permitted  to 
enter  upon  the  illegal  victory  it  has 
won  so  cheaply.  Gen.  Grant,  also, 
while  he  occupies  the  executive 
chair,  must  constantly  smite  himself 
with  the  thought  that  he  owes  his 
seat — not  to  a  fairly  and  freely  ut- 
tered choice  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, but  to  the  reign  of  oppression 
and  the  disfranchisement  of  the 
legal  voters  in  more  than  one-third 
of  the  Republic.  The  people  may 
imagine  whether  this  will  cause  him 
to  be  more  observant  of  the  Consti- 
tution, and  more  just  to  the  people 
whose  right  of  choice  has  been  ig- 
nored in  his  election.  "We  confess 
that  we  have  the  worst  of  fears  on 
this  subject.  It  is  not  natural  for 
those  who  obtain  places  illegally  to 
look  much  to  the  Constitution  and 
laws  for  their  guide.  Gen.  Grant 
has,  indeed,  notified  the  world  in 
advance  that  he  me  ins  to  be  gov- 
erned— not  by  the  Constitution,  but 
by  the  "  will  of  the  people."  This 
is  the  phrase  of  the  Rump  when  it 
justifies  all  its  abominations — "  it  is 
the  will  of  the  people" — meaning 
the  will  of  the  revolutionary  faction 
of  crazy  white  men  and  barbarian 
negroes,  or  the  will  of  the  people 
where  they  are  disfranchised  in  one- 
third  of  the  States.  We  have  little 
or  no  hope  that  Grant  will  oppose 
the  mad  course  of  Congress;  indeed 
we  suppose  he  promised  his  "loyalty" 
to  the  Rump  both  before  and  after 


his  nomination.  And  he  has  done 
things  in  his  present  position  which 
are  so  false,  so  cruel,  so  infamous, 
that  we  can  better  applaud  the 
hopes  than  the  sagacity  of  those  who 
profess  to  expect  what  is  called  a 
"  Conservative"  administration  at  his 
hands."  We  shall,  without  doubt, 
have  all  sorts  of  rumors  about  the 
sweet  and  amiable  things  he  is  going 
to  do,  and  the  Democratic  papers 
will  do  their  s'are  in  spreading 
these  delusive  rumors.  But,  to  us, 
they  appear  baseless.  If  hope,  how- 
ever, maybe  cherished  in  the  bosom 
of  dispair,  we  may  indulge  our  fan- 
cies in  that  improbable  region.  But, 
a  man  who  consents  to  be  run  for 
the  Presidency  by  a  party  which 
seeks  power  by  the  enfranchisement 
of  negroes  and  the  disfranchisement 
of  white  men,  is  not  to  be  built  upon 
in  the  midst  o'.  revolution.  In  Ten- 
nessee 100,000  white  men  are  dis- 
franchi  ed,  and  80,000  negroes  are 
turned  loose  to  vote.  Less  than 
30,000  white  men  vote  in  that  State. 
They  are  pushed  back  by  the  bayo- 
net. And  this  is  what  the  scoun- 
drels who  have  compassed  Grant's 
election  call  "  republican  in  form." 
In  Missouri,  a  white  man  cannot 
vote  if  he  associates  with  a  family 
who  sympathized  with  those  who 
tried  to  defend  its  spoons  and  larder 
from  the  hands  of  abolition  thieves 
that  ravaged  their  homes.  All  over 
one-half  of  the  original  States  of  this 
Confederacy  the  same  illegal,  cruel — 
shall  we  not  say  damnable? — state 
of  things  exists.  And  Grant,  we 
believe,  will  help  to  push  on  this 
work  of  hell.  Then,  what  next?  We 
dread  to  contemplate  what  must 
surely  come  from  such  an  admin- 
istration— i.  e.,  from  an  executive 
in   harmony  with   the   Rump.     But 
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one  thing,  we  may  say,  is  certain  in 
relation  to  a  financial  break-down  of 
the  bloody  abomination  wh'ch  is 
now  called  "  the  Government."  The 
national  debt  is  now  not  a  mill  less 
than  three  thousand  millions  of  dol- 
lars, and  the  State,  county,  and 
town  debts  are  almost  as  much  more. 
At  any  rate,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
total  debt  which  this  people  is  try- 
ing to  carry  is,  to-day,  five  thousand 
millions  of  dollars  !  At  the  end  of 
this  fiscal  year,  the  deficiency  and 
the  increase  of  the  debt  will  be  not 
less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  mil- 
lions more.  And  so  we  shall  go  on 
during  the  whole  of  Grant's  admin- 
istration, if  the  policy  of  his  party  is 
to  be  carried  out.  The  military  plan 
of  governing  has  settled  this  fate  so 
long  as  this  party  holds  power. 
Never,  until  there  is  a  return  to  the 
Democratic  doctrine  of  a  fraternal 
Union,  can  this  flood  of  debt  be 
stopped.  The  increase  of  the  taxes 
must  go  on,  and  on,  and  on,  until 
there  is  an  end  of  the  policy  of 
Grant's  party.  But  this  cannot  go 
on  much  longer,  without  the  fact  that 
the  debt  is  the  peop'e's  master  being 
patent  to  al'.  Then  will  come  the 
convulsion  and  the  panic,  which  will 
send  the  bonds  kiting  through  the 
air.  The  real  wrong  and  despotism 
of  this  bond  system  has  been  hid 
from  the  people  in  this  campaign, 
under  a  great  cloud  of  dust  and 
emoke  about  "  loyalty"  and  "  boys  in 
blue."  But  the  bonds — the  non-tax- 
paying  bonds — the  unjust  and  op- 
pressive bonds — still  exist.  They 
are  on  the  labor  of  the  country,  and 
the  needs  of  the  poor.  They  will 
weigh  heavier  and  heavier  during 
each  year  of  Grant's  administration, 
until  the  patience  of  the  masses  will 
break  down.     Then  the  Grant  and 


Bump  party  will  apply  the  bayonet 
to  the  unwilling  or  the  exhausted 
tax-payers.  And  after  that  will  come 
the  end  of  the  bonds,  the  Bump,  and 
of  every  military  dog  who  hunts 
down  the  people  in  the  cause  of  the 
bonds  and  the  Bump.  Then  will 
come  the  last  act  of  this  godless  re- 
volution— of  a  revolution  under- 
taken to  perform  this  impossible 
feat,  of  turning  negroes  into  white 
men.  Then  will  come  to  pass  the 
great  and  glorious  reaction  which 
will  restore  the  Union  and  the  Con- 
stitution our  fathers  made.  And 
then  "  loyalty"  will  return  to  its  own 
level,  and  be  hissed  and  spit  upon 
as  the  greatest  scoundrel  and  dog 
that  ever  insulted  the  common  sense 
of  mankind.  This  Bump  party  is 
the  Dives  of  the  New  Testament.  lb 
has  its  good  things  now — it  riots  in 
its  debauches  and  crimes.  But  then 
the  day  of  poor  Lazarus  will  come. 
He  will  enter  into  his  rest,  while  the 
Bump  is  tormented.  O,  what  fools 
are  we  to  treat  this  godless  moment 
as  the  all  of  time  !  We  see  Grant 
elected,  and  give  all  up,  as  if  there 
were  no  future  ;  whereas,  a  whole 
eternity  is  before  us,  in  which  to  re- 
deem and  save  our  country.  Even 
now,  who  dare  say  that  this  election 
of  Grant  is  not  a  providential  open- 
ing of  the  door  which  leads  to  the 
overthrow  of  the  bonds  ;  and  that 
destruction  of  the  bonds  will  be  the 
emancipation  of  the  people  and  the 
salvation  of  our  country.  When  the 
accursed  bond  system  goes  down, 
the  Mongrel  party  will  go  with  it — 
go  down  to  rise  no  more.  The 
mummies  in  the  sepulchres  of  Egypt 
will  come  to  life  as  soon  as  this  hor- 
rible party  will  find  a  resurrection, 
after  the  bonds  have  turned  to  ashes. 
If  the   bond-holders   imagine   that 
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Grant's  election  will  give  them  a 
gjod  time  for  more  than  a  year  or 
so,  they  will  wake  up  at  last  from 
their  foolish  dream,  to  see  and  de- 
plore the  fatal  mistake  they  have 
made.  His  election  is  sure  to  add 
that  last  ounce  to  the  load  of  debt 
which  will  inevitably  break  the  back 
of  the  ass  that  carries  it. 

But  what  is  the  Democratic  party 
to  do,  as  the  first  step  after  sticking 
itself  in  the  sloughs  of  "loyalty?" 
It  is  evident  that  the  so-called  lead- 
ers have  no  conception  of  the  emer- 
gencies of  the  hour,  and  that  they 
will  float  like  scum  and  weeds  upon 
the  flood  or  ebb  tide  of  Mongrelism. 
They  seem  quite  happy,  just  now, 
that  the  Democratic  party  has  gained 
twenty  Congressmen,  or  so.  But 
does  that  promise  anything  for  the 
party  ?  If  we  except  two  or  three 
names,  it  would  have  been  better 
for  the  Democratic  party  to  have  no 
representative  in  Congress  for  the 
last  six  or  seven  years.  They  have 
imposed  no  check  upon  the  mis- 
chievous legislation  of  the  Bump, 
and  have  done,  indeed,  nothing  but 
to  demoralize  the  Democracy  with 
all  sorts  of  concessions  to  the  doc- 
trines of  Mongrelism.  When  they 
should  have  thundered  and  lighten- 
ed against  the  audacity  and  crime 
of  the  Bump,  they  faintly  whispered 
some  apologetic  remarks,  which 
were  proofs  of  nothing  but  their 
own  mental  weakness  or  cowardice. 
The  Democracy  they  dared  to  de- 
fend was,  at  best,  only  some  miti- 
gated sort  of  Mongrelism.  The  De- 
mocratic representation  in  Congress 
has  been  a  stumbling  block  to  the 
party.  Without  force  and  without 
pluck,  with  a  few  exceptions,  it  has 
daubed  with  untempered  mortar,  or 
served  as  a  flimsy  tail  to  the  great 


kite  of  the  Bump.  It  made  just  oppo- 
sition enough  to  all  the  illegal  mea- 
sures, to  be  despised  and  laughed  at 
by  the  triumphant  conspirators.  Inr 
stead  of  hurling  back,  with  just 
scorn  and  defiance,  the  epithets  of 
"  rebel"  and  "  traitor"  into  the  very 
teeth  of  the  incomprehensible  scoun- 
drels who  uttered  them,  they  have 
gently  intimated  that  they  were  not 
pro;  ably  quite  as  guilty  of  disloyalty 
as  had  been  charged.  Oh,  what 
tables  of  figures  they  have  given  to 
show  how  much  the  Democratic 
party  did  for  the  war !  What  a  loyal 
party  it  was!  God  help  us — was 
there  ever  such  weakness,  such  in- 
capacity, such  cowardice,  such  a 
giving  up  to  the  enemy  of  so  many 
opportunities  for  flaying  the  back  of 
tyranny  to  the  bone !  Who,  on  the 
floor  of  Congress,  during  these  years 
of  night  and  darkness,  has  seized 
any  one  of  the  great  wrongs  right 
by  the  throat,  and  struggled  with  it 
might  and  main?  What  more  has 
been  done  than  to  bandy  words 
with  them  at  a  safe  and  timid  dis- 
tance? What  more  will  be  done 
for  the  next  four  years?  Which 
new  member  will  strike  out  from  the 
shoulder  at  these  abominations? 

We  have  not  seen  a  list  of  these 
new  members  on  which  such  fresh 
and  confiding  hopes  are  reposed. 
We  can  only  speak  of  some  in  our 
own  vicinity,  and,  as  for  them,  so 
many  bundles  of  straw  set  bolt  up- 
right in  the  seats  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  would  be  of  just 
as  much  importance  to  the  State 
and  nation.  In  the  first  place,  not 
one  of  them  has  the  ability  to  be  of 
any  service  in  these  times  ;  and,  in 
the  second  place,  they  are  not  even 
sound  Democrats,  but  belong  to  the 
Lincolnized     school    of  politicians, 
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who  are  as  innocen1  of  old-fashioned 
Democracy  and  statesmanship  as 
such  fellows  as  Sumner  are  of  patri- 
otism. Twenty-two  new  members 
of  this  type  are  sad  enough  founda- 
tions for  the  perishing  country  and 
disheartened  Democracy  to  bui  d 
upon.  Do  we  not  know  what  a 
flash  of  anger  and  resentment  will 
follow  this  plain  writing !  What 
rage  and  vituperation  indeed !  But 
he  is  an  unworthy  journalist,  in 
these  times,  who  pauses  to  ask 
what  opposition  he  is  to  confront 
before  he  boldly  grapples  with  the 
legion  list  of  whelps  which  have  the 
absurd  ambition  to  be  lions.  What 
do  ail  these  nincompoops  in  Con- 
gress ?  Who  hath  sent  them  there  ? 
Not  the  people.  As  a  general  thing, 
they  got  a  nomination  by  purchasing 
delegates,  and  then  run  in  under 
the  despotism  of  party  rule.  When 
an  incompetent  or  unworthy  man 
buys  a  nomination  for  office,  it  is 
the  duly  of  all  honorable  men  to 
defeat  him.  When  the  horrible  old 
Jugurtha  turned  his  back  on  Home, 
he  flung  upon  it  these  seething 
words  :  "  0,  venal  city  !  had  I  but 
gold  and  silver  enough  to  buy  thee, 
how  soon  wouldst  thou  be  enslav- 
ed!" We,  alas!  have  not  one  Ju- 
gurtha, but  a  thousand,  who  have 
gold  enough  to  buy  the  venal  crew 
who  swarm  in  our  delegate  conven- 
tions. Right  at  this  point  is  the 
weakest  spot  in  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  Democratic  party.  Un- 
der the  despotic  cry  of  "  support- 
ing regular  nominations,"  a  raft  of 
imbeciles  is  perpetually  floating  into 
exalted  stations.  But  the  man  of 
honor  .  hould  count  no  nomination 
"regular"  which  is  obtained  by 
bribery  and  corruption.  There  is 
no  more    indisputable  truism  than 


this,  that  nominations,  to  be  bind- 
ing upon  honorable  men,  must  be 
obtained  by  honorable  means. 
What  a  mighty  load  of  chaff  would 
be  sifted  out  of  Congress  if  this  rule 
were  to  be  followed  !  And  does  the 
man  of  intellect  see  any  hope  for 
oar  country  but  in  the  speedy 
breaking  up  of  the  senseless  party 
despotism  which  forces  men  to  sup- 
port nominations  not  fit  to  be 
made  ?  This  rule  places  party  before 
country,  and  has  ruined  many  a  free 
State  before  our  time.  For  one,  we 
have  made  up  our  mind  to  spit  upon 
the  pernicious  rule,and  to  support  no 
man  for  office  who  possesses  not  the 
intelligence  and  character  to  adorn 
the  staiion  he  aspires  to.  Is  there 
any  other  way  to  prevent  the  great 
army  of  dolts,  numskulls,  and  specu- 
lators from  trying  to  get  into  Con- 
gress and  other  high  official  posts? 
If  there  were  a  law  that  no  mm 
should  be  Governor  of  a  State,  be 
elected  to  Congress,  or  to  the  State 
Legislature,  who  cannot  speak  and 
write  the  English  language  correct- 
ly, it  would  dash  the  ambition  of 
thousands  who  are  perpetually  buy- 
ing their  way  into  such  places. 

This,  then,  we  say,  are  among  the 
reforms  to  be  introduced  by  the 
Democracy.  Place  none  but  men  of 
ab  Jity,  character  and  pure  political 
principles  in  official  trusts.  Teach 
all  others  that,  if  they  can  buy  dele- 
gates and  get  a  nomination,  they 
shall  be  defeated  at  the  polls.  But 
still  our  only  chief  hope  is  in  an  im- 
mediate organization  all  over  the 
country  of  White  Democracy,  pledged 
to  restore  the  White  Kepublic  our 
fathers  made.  This  is  the  only 
move  which  will  reach  the  bottom 
of  our  present  calamity.  The  thing 
that  fights  the  black  party  now  is 
political  mulattoism.  Marshal  a  pure 
white  party  against  the  negro  party, 
and  belo.e  another  Presidential 
election,  the  latter  will  be  driven  to 
the  wall  in  all  but  seven  States  of 
the  Union. 
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DEFEATED,  BUT  NOT  CONQUERED. 


Sturdy  and  strong,  we  march  along, 
Millions  on  millions  of  freemen  bold, 
Rousing  the  dead,  with  our  iron  tread, 
The  noble  dead  of  the  days  of  old ! 

Shadows  they  come,  while  the  angry  drum 
And  the  trumpet  fierce  the  war-note  sound  ; 
Calmly  and  solemn,  marching  in  column, 
Noiseless  their  feet  along  the  ground. 

Heading  the  lines,  where  our  standard  shines, 
A  banner  of  fire  to  daunt  the  foe. 
This  sacred  band,  from  the  unknown  land, 
Has  joined  our  ranks,  as  on  we  go. 

Far  in  the  van,  like  a  living  man, 
Glides  the  kingly  shade  of  a  hero  gone — 
The  Chieftain-sage  of  the  Hermitage  ! 
And  his  flaming  sword  waves  on ! — march  on ! 

He  speaks — and  along  our  serried  throng 
There  is  no  sound  but  of  tramping  feet : 
Like  the  hush  of  death  is  our  silent  breath- 
Even  our  hearts  forget  to  beat. 

Through  the  voiceless  gloom  of  the  silent  tomb 
Thundered  your  tread,  o'er  the  house  of  the  dead  I 
Piercing  the  sod,  like  the  voice  of  God ! 
Calling  us  hither  to  march  at  your  head. 

On !  on  to  the  field !  and  carved  on  your  shield, 
As  it  burns  on  your  banner,  your  battle-cry  be — 
For  the  People  and  God  !  so  the  trampled  sod 
Shall  be  the  grand  scene  of  your  victory ! 
On !  on,  now !  march  on ! — to  die,  but  not  yield  1 
For  God  and  the  People,  and  Victory  ! 

On,  brothers !  march  on !  the  field  shall  be  won ! 
The  dead  and  the  living  united  are  we ! 
Millions  we  come,  while  the  angry  drum 
Sounds  the  grand  march  of  victory  ! 
For  God  and  the  People  the  battle  shall  be  1 
God  and  the  People,  and  Victory  I 
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THE  PEINCESS  ORSINI 
AN  HISTORICAL  EPISODE  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  PHILIP  V    OF  SPAIN. 

[FEOM  THE  FRENCH  OF  MADAM  DE   GEKLIS.] 


Philip  V.,  vanquisher  of  all  his 
enemies  and  tranquil  possessor  of 
the  throne  of  Spain,  searched  in 
the  midst  of  his  court,  and  in  the 
delicious  gardens  of  Saint  Idlefonso, 
for  that  sweet  repose,  that  peace,  so 
desirable  as  the  recompense  of  se- 
vere labor,  and  of  which  warriors 
rarely  know  how  to  relish  the  at- 
tractions. To  find  happiness  in  the 
calm  of  a  simple  and  monotonous 
life,  after  having  lived  long  in  the 
tumult  of  camps  and  the  agitation 
of  great  affairs,  requires  a  sensitive 
and  cultivated  mind.  The  pomp  of 
courts  is  a  frivolous  spectacle  when 
compared  to  the  glory  that  sur- 
rounds a  young  and  valorous  king 
at  the  head  of  his  army.  It  is  only 
in  the  midst  of  the  hardships  and 
perils  of  war  that  a  sovereign  has 
the  possibility  of  knowing  the  su- 
preme and  almost  supernatural  con- 
trol that  one  man  can  have  over  a 
multitude  of  other  men.  In  his  pa- 
lace  he  must  often  suspect  adula- 
tion, and  he  knows  zeal  to  be  fre- 
quently insincere,  and  fiiendship 
false  ;  but  under  the  tents  of  the 
army  he  is  only  encircled  by  those 
consecrated  to  him  without  reserve  ; 
the  officers  and  soldiers  around 
him  are  not  courtiers  and  do 
not  say  :  "I  would  give  my  life  for 


you;"  but  they  expose  it  every  hour 
for  him;  all  march  at  his  word;  and 
where  do  they  go  with  such  ardor  ? 
To  death — for  what  ?  For  the  glory 
of  obeying  him  who  commands.  Af- 
ter having  enjoyed  for  many  years 
such  obedience,  how  cold  and  du- 
bious must  seem  the  testimonials  of 
affection  received  ia  the  ordinary 
course  of  life ! 

Philip  V.  was  naturally  serious,  a 
disposition  unpleasant  in  inaction 
when  united  to  ignorance.  He  la- 
mented at  finding  himself  out  of 
France,  and  this  was  in  him  rather 
a  prejudice  than  a  sentiment,  be- 
cause the  French  versatility  and 
grace  were  less  suited  to  his  melan- 
choly and  savage  humor  than  the 
ceremony  and  gravity  of  the  Span- 
ish. He  made  the  love  of  country 
a  pretext  for  the  indulgence  of  an 
ennui  that  might  have  found  a  re- 
medy in  application  to  business  ; 
but  he  had  an  invincible  slothfulness 
of  intellect. 

This  prince  (whose  surname  of 
courage  attests  his  valor)  was  dis- 
tinguished in  war  for  the  most  bril- 
liant courage.  Though  he  did  not 
possess  the  elevated  mind  of  his 
grandfather,  he  had  some  greatness 
of  sentiment,  and  some  rectitude  of 
character ;  he  did  not  entirely  lack 
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kindness,  but  nevertheless  possessed 
little  sensibility.  He  had  no  lively 
passions,  and  like  all  indolent 
princes,  was  weak  because  he  always 
felt  the  necessity  of  being  guided. 
He  had  allowed  the  beautiful  prin- 
cess, Orsini,  to  diold  a  high  ascen- 
dency, if  not  over  his  heart,  ao  least 
over  his  mind,  and  for  eight  years 
she  had  despotically  governed  Philip 
and  Spain.  A  Frenchwoman  by 
birth,  (she  belonged  to  the  illus- 
trious house  of  Tremouille,)  Madam 
Orsini  united  to  graces  the  most  se- 
ducing and  beauty  the  most  regular, 
a  mind  and  character  apparently 
formed  ior  her  position  ;  the  former 
being  strong  and  clear,  and  the  lat- 
ter flexible,  insinuating,  and  dissi- 
mulating. Ambition  was  her  only 
pleasure  ;  pleasing  others  and  mak- 
ing herse  f  loved,  were  nothing  for 
her  but  the  means  of  ruling.  If 
fortune  had  placed  her  on  a  throne, 
her  habits  would  have  been  strict, 
as  she  profited  on  the  weakness  of 
love,  despising  it,  not  comprehend- 
ing i',  and  only  seducing  in  order 
to  reign.  A  woman  of  this  charac- 
ter must  preserve  for  a  long  time 
the  same  attractions  in  the  eyes  of 
her  lover.  She  never  indulges  in 
those  inquietudes  and  caprices  that 
grow  out  of  sensibility,  nor  in  the 
coldness  that  time,  sooner  or  later 
produces  ;  she  is  always  the  same 
because  she  is  ever  calm  and  indul- 
gent without  effort.  Madam  Orsi- 
ni, like  all  iavorites  who  have  enjoy- 
ed for  a  long  time  unlimited  power, 
believed  it  established,  and  thought 
it  impossible  for  Philip  to  separate 
himself  from  her,  or  live  happily 
without  her.  Philip's  indolence  in- 
creased every  day  ;  Madam  Orsini's 
authority  grew  proportionably;  she 
congratulated     herself    upon     the 


s'rength  of  the  sentiments  she  in- 
spired, and  her  arrogance  attributed 
to  confidence  and  pasion  that  which 
was  nothing  but  the  natural  result 
of  an  indolence  now  become  exces- 
sive ;  she  put  in  use  every  means  of 
pleasing  in  order  to  maintain  her 
high  grade  of  favor  ;  but  so  much 
trouble  was  unnecessary;  the  empire 
once  obtained,  to  retain  it  was  com- 
paratively easy.  Madam  Orsini  dis- 
posed of  all  the  posts,  and  the  min- 
isters transacted  their  most  impor- 
tant business  in  her  cabinet.  She 
seemed  to  have  a  mind  for  affairs  of 
state,  and  had  more  than  once  giv- 
en valuable  advice.  However,  in 
this  she  was  guided  by  a  man,  then 
obscure,  whom  she  consulted  in  se- 
cret. This  man  was  the  Abbe  Albe- 
roni,  son  of  a  countryman  of  Tus- 
cany, but  who  had  studied  well ; 
born  with  an  intrepid  spirit,  an  ar- 
dent ambition,  a  clear  head,  and  a 
character  the  most  artful,  he  had 
means  of  arriving  at  the  favorite 
and  gaining  her  confidence.  A  sim- 
ple, almost  stupid  exterior,  and  a 
tone  of  voice  somewhat  rough,  often 
better  serve  an  intriguer,  who  has 
some  mind,  than  the  suave  manner 
and  the  graces  that  one  suspects, 
above  all  at  court.  Alberoni  had 
this  appearance  of  rusticity,  suffi- 
ciently softened,  however,  by  civili- 
ty, as  he  was  neither  timid  nor  ridi- 
culous. In  the  intimate  union  of 
an  elevated  personage  wi'h  an  in- 
ferior, the  latter  has  the  immense 
advantage  of  being  able  to  study 
the  character  of  the  former ;  it  is 
always  his  part  to  listen,  and  he 
must  never  talk  of  him -elf.  Albe- 
roni knew  all  the  pretensions  and 
all  the  projects  of  Madam  Orsini, 
who  believed  him  to  be  a  good  man. 
She  found  he  had  a  head  for  busi- 
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ness  affairs,  but  she  did  not  suppose 
him  possessed  of  the  least  ambition, 
because  the  crafty  Alberoni,  seeing 
himself  always  consulted,  and  con- 
sequently necessary,  urged  perse- 
veringly  to  be  allowed  to  fill  an  in- 
ferior office  remote  from  Madrid, 
which  he  was  sure  of  not  obtain- 
ing. 

Madam  Orsini  affected  in  public 
all  the  pomp  of  royalty ;  liberal, 
even  prodigal,  she  had  no  avarice, 
she  amassed  no  treasure,  but  her 
magnificence  was  excessive.  This 
air  of  false  grandeur  impressed  the 
courtiers  and  drew  upon  her  the 
hatred  of  the  people,  who  always 
see  in  the  luxuries  of  favorites  the 
cause  of  the  grievances  w.th  which 
they  are  burdened.  All  th  s  artifi- 
cial splendor  was  far  from  satisfying 
Madam  Orsini;  it  only  inflamed  her 
ambition  ;  sighing,  she  turned  her 
eyes  to  France,  and  there  she  saw 
Scarron's  widow,  become  the  wife  of 
Louis  the  Great;  younger  and  more 
beautiful  than  Madam  Maintenon, 
having  also  the  advantage  of  high 
personal  rank  and  an  illustrious 
birth,  she  found  all  the  superiority 
on  Ler  side.  In  this  comparison 
she  forgot  to  count  virtue  anything, 
or  she  would  have  remembered  that 
kings  and  princes  do  not  marry  their 
favorites,  and  that  love  does  not 
force  them  to  such  unequal  connec- 
tions, except  when  founded  in  es- 
teem. Philip  had  been  a  w'dowcr 
one  year;  the  nation  desired  a  queen, 
policy  demanded  it,  and  the  king 
himself  had  penetrated  the  scheme  of 
marrying  him  again.  Madam  Orsini 
thought  she  had  no  more  time  to 
lose  in  deciding  Philip  in  her  favor, 
ut  all  her  insinuations  on  the  sub- 
*  were  fufcile  ;  the  king,  not  to 
meet   them  with   asperity,  received 


them  with  an  air  of  abstraction. 
This  is  an  artifice  often  adopted 
by  princes,  and  which  leaves  the 
ambitious  courtier  in  a  state  of  an- 
noying uncertainty,  because  he  does 
not  know  if  he  has  made  himself 
understood,  or  if  he  has  displeased. 
Madame  Orsini  ventured  one  morn- 
ing to  praise  Louis  Fourteenth  upon 
his  secret  marriage. 

"  Yes,"  said  Philip,  "  it  is  pardon- 
able, because  Madam  Maintenon  was 
only  his  friend,  and  was  fifty  years 
old." 

This  response  was  clear,  and  Ma- 
dam Orsini  felt  all  its  force,  but  as 
usual,  hiding  her  chagrin  under  a 
serene  appearance,  she  replied  : 

"  One  must  confess,  however,  that 
Mile.  Aubigne,  Scarron's  widow, 
was  never  made  to  arrive  at  the 
place  she  occupies." 

From  that  day,  Madam  Orsini 
ceased  to  delude  herself  in  regard 
to  the  disposition  of  the  king,  and 
perceived  that  the  same  weakness 
which  had  given  birth  to  her  hope 
prevented  him  from  doing  anything 
extraordinary.  "Weak  persons  are 
easily  and  insensibly  led,  step  by 
step;  they  are  drawn,  so  to  sp^ak, 
by  the  force  of  habit,  but  you  can- 
not make  them  decide  on  an  unusual 
course  unless  through  a  motive  of 
fear.  Madam  Orsini  had  also  an 
idea  of  making  Philip  devout,  but 
this  is  a  perilous  thing  for  a  favor- 
ite. Keligious  scruples  can  only 
inspire  the  idea  of  a  great  sacrifice, 
and  produce  in  place  of  a  marriage 
a  separation.  Hence  she  renounced 
this  last  expedient,  but  formed  the 
design  of  marrying  Philip  in  such  a 
way  that  she  might  preserve  her  in- 
fluence, namely,  by  choosing  a  prin- 
cess without  grace  and  spirit,  such  a 
one,  in  fact,  as  could  not  attain  the 
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least  ascendency  over  the  heart  of 
her  husband.  Alberoni  had  resided 
two  years  at  the  court  of  Parma. 
Madam  Orsini  consulted  him  on  her 
project,  hiding  neither  her  inten- 
tions nor  her  policy.  The  joy  of 
Alberoni  was  extreme,  but  he  dis- 
sembled it  under  the  closest  atten- 
tion. 

Having  been  once  chosen  as  one 
of  the  instructors  of  Elizabeth  Far- 
nese,  princess  of  Parma,  he  had  per- 
ceived in  this  young  person  a  supe- 
rior mind,  and  a  firm  and  resolute 
character.  Alberoni  had  for  a  long 
time,  indulged  the  desire  of  seeing 
Elizabeth  on  the  throne  of  Spam, 
and  for  this  reason  he  had  never 
spoken  of  her  to  Madam  Orsini, 
whose  schemes  were  perfectly  known 
to  him  ;  but  when  she  spoke  of  her 
new  plan,  he  recommended  at  once 
the  Princess  Elizabeth,  describing 
her  as  a  timid  person,  weak,  and  of 
very  limited  understanding,  whom 
she  could  govern  at  will.  He  de- 
ceived her  about  her  exterior,  as  in 
regard  to  her  character  ;  Elizabeth 
was  beautiful,  and  he  assured  her 
she  was  entirely  without  beauty  and 
grace. 

"  What  is  her  age  ?"  asked  Madam 
Orsini. 

"  Eighteen  years,"  said  Alberoni. 

"  What  lessons  have  you  taught 
her  ?" 

"History  and  geography." 

"Did  she  learn  well?" 

"  She  has  neither  memory  nor  in- 
telligence, and  her  indolence  is  ex- 
treme." 

"  Do  you  know  if  she  writes  pas- 
sably well  ?" 

"  I  know  that  she  writes  nothing 
by  herself,  and  that  it  is  necessary 
to  dictate  to  her  the  smallest  note." 

"  All  that  will  do  remarkably  well 


for  a  queen  ;  she  will  meddle  with 
nothing,  business  will  go  on  as  usual, 
and  the  tranquillity  <  f  the  king  will 
not  be  disturbed.  You  say  she  is 
not  pretty  ;  it  seems  to  me  I  have 
heard  her  face  admired." 

"  She  is  large,  and  has  a  fine  figure, 
but  her  face  has  no  elegance." 

"  Did  she  give  you  her  picture  ?" 

"Yes,  on  a  snuff-box  that  I  have 
broken,  and  which  is  in  the  hands 
of  a  jeweler  at  this  moment.  It 
will  foe  returned  in  a  few  days,  and 
then  I  will  show  you  the  picture, 
which  is  a  good  likeness,  except  that 
it  flatters  her  a  little." 

Alberoni  had,  in  fact,  a  picture  of 
Elizabeth;  on  leaving  Madam  Orsini, 
he  sent  for  an  artist,  and  had  made 
immediately,  and  under  his  very 
eyes,  a  copy  very  much  altered;  then 
he  had  this  copy  framed  in  the  lid 
of  the  box,  and  took  it  to  Madam 
Orsini.  This  picture,  which  pre- 
sented nothing  but  a  disagreeable 
face,  pleased  Madam  Orsini  exceed- 
ingly. She  examined  it  with  a  smile, 
and  said  : 

"  There  is  in  this  an  air  of  good 
nature  that  pleases  me  ;  this  is  the 
queen  that  will  do  for  us.  But,  my* 
dear  Alberoni,  we  shall  be  obliged 
to  use  a  little  stratagem.  I  must 
now  determine  the  king,  and  I  con- 
fess this  picture  will  not  seduce  him. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  make  a  more 
flattering  copy  which  we  will  substi- 
tute for  this,  and  show  to  the  king." 

"  It  goes  against  my  conscience," 
said  Alberoni. 

"  Oh,  away  with  scruples !" 

"  But  when  the  king  shall  see  the 
princess "" 


9" 


"  He  will  not  see  her  until  she  is 
queen,  and  then  he  must  content 
himself.  Besides,  I  will  take  charge 
of  that." 
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"  I  will  follow  your  orders,  but, 
with  my  usual  candor,  I  will  take 
the  liberty  of  telling*  you  that  this 
artifice  displeases  me." 

"Your  simplicity  always  aston- 
ishes me." 

"  You  will  never  cure  me  of  it." 

"  Just  think,  if  this  affair  succeeds, 
a  bishopric  will  be  the  reward  of 
your  services." 

"A  bishopric!  mio  Bio  !  no,  no, 
Madam,  a  country  cure  which  I  have 
solicited  for  a  year  is  all  to  which 
my  ambition  aspires." 

"I  wish  to  fix  you  near  me,  and 
the  man  who  possesses  my  confi- 
dence must  not  remain  in  an  infe- 
rior position.  I  shall  occupy  my- 
self with  your  fortune,  not  only 
through  interest  for  you,  but  out  of 
regard  to  mj-self.  Therefore,  have 
this  picture  copied  as  I  wish,  imme- 
diately ;  then  some  evening,  I  will 
present  you  to  the  king." 

Alberoni  refitted  on  the  snuff-box 
the  original  picture  of  Elizabeth,  and 
a  few  days  after  showed  it  to  Madam 
Orsini,  asking  her  if  she  were  con- 
tent with  this  deceptive  copy. 

"  It  is  perfect,"  said  she  ;  "  this  is 
a  pretty  face." 

"But  it  is  entirely  imaginary," 
said  Alberoni,  laughing. 

"  This  is  exactly  what  I  want," 
said  Madam  Orsini;  "return  this 
evening." 

The  king,  previously  informed  of 
the  merits  of  Alberoni,  asked  of  him 
two  or  three  questions  about  the 
Court  of  Parma,  and  the  Princess 
Elizabeth. 

"He  has  a  beautiful  picture  of 
Elizabeth,"  said  Madam  Orsini,  ne- 
gligently. 

Philip  wished  to  see  the  picture, 
and  while  examining  it,  asked  if  it 
were  not  beautiful. 


At  this  question  Madam  Orsini 
could  not  help  laughing,  as  she  look- 
ed at  Alberoni,  who  answe:  eel  coldly 
that  he  understood  nothing  of  beau- 
ty or  painting. 

When  Madam  Orsini  found  her- 
self alone  with  Alberoni,  she  scold- 
ed him  well  for  not  having  taiien 
advantage  of  this  first  occasion  to 
eulogize  Elizabeth.  Alberoni  pray- 
ed her  to  excuse  his  stupidity. 

"You  will  be  able  to  repair  your 
mistake,"  said  she,  "because  you 
may  be  sure  that  henceforth  the 
king  will  talk  to  you  of  nothing  but 
the  Court  of  Parma,  for  when  princes 
and  persons  of  small  intelligence 
have  discovered  a  subject  of  conver- 
sation, they  pursue  it  with  a  con- 
stancy peculiar  to  themselves." 

«*  Well,  I  will  try  to  extol  the  at- 
tractions of  the  Princess  of  Parma, 
but  when  the  king  sees  her  he  will 
banish  me." 

"  No,  because  I  will  insist  she  is 
pretty  ;  he  may  not  see  it,  but  he 
will  believe  it." 

"  Must  I  also  eulogize  her  under- 
standing?" 

"No,  that  is  not  at  all  necessary; 
on  the  contrary,  it  would  be  hurtful. 
Princes  do  not  like  to  be  dazzled; 
this  sort  of  people  are  not  pleased 
with  the  brilliancy  of  others ;  it 
strikes  th<  m  only  to  terrify  or  offend: 
Universal  homage,  received  from 
infancy,  produces  such  extensive 
ideas  of  superiorit}^,  that  everything 
which  contradicts  them  embarrasses 
or  offends.  A  brilliant  mind  doe^ 
not  seduce  princes,  unless  its  pos- 
sessor have  the  art  of  hiding  its 
lustre  under  the  appearance  of  per- 
fect frivolity  or  simplicity." 

In  this  manner,  Madam  Orsini, 
tete-a-tete  with  Alberoni,  gloried  in 
her  art  and  her  policy,  ignorant  that 
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he,  to  whom  she  pretended  to  give 
lessons,  might  have  been  her  mas- 
ter. 

Alberoni  saw  Philip  again,  and 
spoke  of  the  Princess  of  Parma 
without  nffectation,  but  in  a  manner 
to  do  her  justice  ;  and  when  Philip 
was  well  disposed,  Madam  Orsini 
spoke  to  him  clearly.  The  king  was 
contented  to  know  she  had  re- 
nounced the  project  he  had  pene- 
trated, and  that  he  was  spared  the' 
pain  of  combating  it.  Besides,  he 
desired  to  marry  again,  but  he  was 
thinking  of  another  princess,  a  fact 
which  he  had  concealed  from  Ma- 
dam Orsini.  He  did  not  refuse  her 
proposition,  but  received  it  with 
coldness,  which  was  enough  to  as- 
sure Madam  Orsini  of  success.  Ac- 
customed not  to  precipitate  any- 
thing she  desired  to  accomplish,  she 
rested  there  for  the  moment,  but 
resolved  to  send  Alberoni  to  Parma, 
that  he  might  instruct  the  princess 
beforehand  of  all  she  was  doing  for 
her.  Alberoni  promised  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Duke  of  Parma, 
and  Elizabeth  to  the  zeal  of  Madam 
Orsini,  and  she  wrote  a  letter  upon 
this  grand  affair,  directed  to  Albe- 
roni, but  intended  for  the  eyes  of 
the  princess,  in  which  she  mention- 
ed that  she  would  like  to  have  Eli- 
zabeth write  to  thank  her,  and  to 
promise  her  friendship. 

"  You  must,"  said  she  to  Albero- 
ni, '"  induce  her  to  this  step,  as  all  I 
have  done  for  her  certainly  merits 
it,  and  without  it,  I  shall  not  take 
the  trouble  to  decide  the  king,  who 
is  very  cold  on  the  subject,  because 
he  could,  in  fact,  form  a  union  more 
useful  and  more  brilliant." 

This  brevet  of  favor,  so  warmly 
desired,  could  not  give  her  the  least 
security  for  the  future ;  but  ambi- 


tion, like  all  the  passions,  relies  upon 
chimeras,  when  it  cannot  depend 
upon  a  solid  foundation.  Alberoni 
promised  all  and  departed.  Arrived 
at  Parma,  he  related  to  the  princess 
all  that  had  passed  between  him  and 
Madam  Orsini,  because  on  this  occa- 
sion everything  was  to  be  gained  by 
being  sincere.  During  the  recital, 
Elizabeth  smiled  more  than  once  ; 
but  when  Alberoni  spoke  of  the  let- 
ter that  Madam  Orsini  expected,  the 
princess,  assuming  a  more  serious 
air,  said  : 

"  You  do  not  really  think  that  I 
could  take  such  a  step  with  a  wo- 
man of  the  character  you  have  de- 
picted r 

This  question  caused  Alberoni 
much  inquietude,  as  he  believed  the 
marriage  could  not  be  arranged  if 
the  princess  persisted  in  her  refusal. 
He  used  all  his  influence  to  over- 
come her  repugnance  on  this  point; 
he  did  not  conceal  the  fact  tha  if 
Madam  Orsini  did  not  receive  this 
letter,  she  would  lose  all  her  good 
wishes,  and  then  she  would  decide 
Philip  in  favor  of  another. 

"She  has,  then,  great  power  over 
the  mind  of  this  prince?"  asked 
Elizabeth. 

"  An  absolute  power,"  responded 
Alberoni." 

"  What  a  fin,"  said  Elizabeth,  "  that 
a  prince  distinguished  by  so  many 
illustrious  acts — that  a  hero  allows 
himself  to  be  governed  by  an  in- 
triguing woman.  I  realize  all  the 
value  of  a  union  so  glorious,  and  it 
is,  I  confess,  the  one  I  prefer  to 
every  other." 

"  Well,  madam,"  said  Alberoni,  "  a 
few  lines  addressed  to  Madam  Or- 
sini would  secure  you  the  throne  of 
Spain." 

"  I  do  not  wish  it  at  this  price," 
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in  errupted  Elizabeth.  "  I  will  never 
promise  my  confidence  and  my 
friendship  to  a  person  I  despise  ; 
and  I  will  not  purchase  a  crown 
with  an  act  of  vileness." 

Alberoni,  disheartened,  no  longer 
dared  to  insist,  and  retired,  vexed  at 
the  ill  success  of  his  negotiation. 
The  greatness  of  mind  of  the  prin- 
cess appeared  in  his  eyes  nothing 
but  extravagant  obstinacy.  Is  there 
a  virtue  that  an  ambitious  person 
can  appreciate  when  it  disconcerts 
his  projects  and  destroys  his  hopes  ? 
Alberoni  shut  himselt  indoors  to 
reflect  on  the  step  he  must  take 
in  this  conjuncture.  He  thought 
that  if  Madam  Orsini  received  no 
sign  of  gratitude  from  the  princess, 
she  would  be  not  only  disgusted, 
but  she  would  discover  that  Eliza- 
beth was  not  so  easy  to  lead  as  he 
had  represented  her  ;  and  after  this 
idea  had  presented  itself,  a  person  so 
sharp  would  easily  suspect  or  divine 
the  rest.  Alberoni  saw  himself  lost. 
However,  collecting  all  his  resources, 
fertile  in  invention,  there  suddenly 
came  to  him  an  idea — not  without 
its  inconveniences,  but  to  which  he 
held  as  the  only  means  of  drawing 
himself  out  of  his  perplexity.  Madam 
Orsini,  in  asking  a  letter  of  Eliza- 
beth, had  taken  the  precaution  to 
compose  it  herself.  It  wa  .  agreed 
with  Alberoni  that  he  should  dic- 
tate it  to  the  princess  without 
changing  anything,  and  when  Albe- 
roni departed  from  Madrid,  Madam 
Orsini  sent  with  him  a  servant  with 
orders  to  dispatch  him  back  to  her  im- 
mediately on  the  receipt  of  the  prin- 
cess's let.  er.  Alberoni  advised  this 
courier  to  hold  himself  in  readiness 
to  depart,  and  two  days  alter  gave 
him  what  appeared  to  be  a  letter, 
but  which  was,  in  fact,  a  piece  of 


white  paper  securely  sealed.  Albe- 
roni did  not  forget  to  tell  him,  by 
way  cf  conversation,  in  entrusting 
to  him  the  dispatch,  that  he  should 
l^ave  Parma  the  next  day  and  go  to 
Tuscany,  his  birth-place.  The  cou- 
rier departed,  and  Alberoni  caused 
him  to  be  followed  by  three  resolute 
and  well-paid  men,  who,  after  three 
days'  march,  intercepted  him,  as- 
sailed him,  and,  without  doing  him 
the  least  harm,  stripped  him  of  his 
clothes  and  disappeared.  Alberoni 
knew  that  the  courier  cai\ied  his 
money  in  a  belt  under  his  shirt,  and 
the  supposed  thieve-,  according  to 
orders,  did  not  touch  it,  nor  show 
any  suspicion  of  its  being  there. 
They  wanted  nothing  bat  the  letter, 
which  they  carried  away  with  the 
clothes  and  the  watch  of  the  courier. 
The  latter,  left  alone  on  the  road 
with  ou^j  his  shirt  to  his  back, 
thought  himself  very  fortunate  to 
preserve  his  money  ;  and,  knowing 
Alberoni  must  have  left  Parma,  he 
did  not  think  of  returning  there.  He 
borrowed,  at  a  neighboring  cottage, 
some  clothes  of  a  countryman,  and 
continued  lis  journey.  Two  days 
after  the  departure  of  the  courier 
Alberoni  wrote  to  Madam  Orsini 
telling  her  that  he  had  lef  for  Ma- 
drid, carrying  with  him  the  letter 
she  expected,  and  that  the  person  in 
question  had  written  it  with  trans- 
port, and  added  that  this  person  was 
so  penetrated  with  gratitude  that 
she  would  certainly,  on  meeting 
Madam  Orsini,  throw  herself  with 
tears  into  her  arms.  Madam  Orsini 
received  this  letter  the  same  day 
that  the  courier  returned.  It  d  s- 
pleased  her  beyond  measure  that  the 
encounter  with  ruffians  had  deprived 
her  of  the  advantage  of  possessing 
Elizabeth's   letter ;   but  wishing   at 
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least  that  the  princess  should  be- 
lieve her  furnished  with  the  testi- 
mony of  gratitude,  she  contrived,  in 
order  to  obtain  this  objec',  an  ex- 
pedient which  Alberoni  had  not 
foreseen.  It  was,  to  feign  having 
received  the  letter,  and  consequently 
to  forbid  the  courier  to  divulge  the 
encounter  with  the  ruffians.  After 
having  taken  this  singular  step, 
Madam  Orsini  spoke  again  to  the 
king  about  the  Princess  of  Parma, 
and  with  more  earnestness  than  ever. 
What  was  her  surprise  when  Philip 
confessed  that  he  had  been  look- 
ing round  himself  for  another  al- 
liance, and  that  the  negotiations 
for  this  object  were  already  far  ad- 
vanced ! 

"How!"  exclaimed  Madam  Or- 
sini, "  without  my  knowing  it?"  and 
this  exclamation  was  followed  by 
bitter  upbraidings  for  such  a  want 
of  confidence. 

To  violent  reproofs  succeeded  agi- 
tation and  tears.  Philip,  softened, 
and  above  all  embarrassed,  threw 
everything  upon  the  shoulders  of 
one  of  his  ministers,  who  had  secret- 
ly proposed  the  marriage.  Imme- 
diately Madam  O  sini  began  to 
calumniate  this  minister,  and  Philip, 
to  obtain  pardon,  pretended  to  be- 
lieve her,  and  promised  to  dismiss 
him  and  marry  Eliz  betb. 

Then  Madam  Orsini  hurried  the 
conclusion  of  the  affair,  and  Philip 
selected  the  ambassador  who  must 
go  and  ask  the  hand  of  the  princess. 
He  was  charged  with  letters  from 
the  king  and  Madam  Orsini.  On 
arriving  at  Parma  he  gave  to  Albe- 
roni the  letter  directed  to  him.  Al- 
beroni's  stupor  was  extreme  on  read- 
ing Madam  Orsini's  letter.  It  in- 
formed him  that  the  courier  had 
safely  arrived  without  meeting  any 


misadventure,  and  that  she  had  re- 
ceived the  very  amiable  letter  of  the 
Princess  Elizabeth.  Madam  Orsini, 
through  an  excess  of  caution  com- 
mon enough  between  friends  at 
court,  had  judged  it  more  prudent 
not  to  confide  in  Alberoni  on  this 
point,  but  to  deceive  him  also. 

Madam  Orsini  had  agreed  with 
Alberoni  that  when  she  wrote  to 
Elizabeth  she  would  always  send  her 
letters  first  to  him  ;  but,  through  a 
vanity  to  which  few  ambitious  peo- 
ple are  ever  superior,  Madam  Orsini 
had  given  her  letter  for  the  princess 
to  the  ambassador  in  the  presence 
of  several  persons,  remarking  that 
it  was  a  reply  ;  and  besides  this,  she 
had  confided  the  fact  to  five  or  six 
friends. 

In  the  meantime,  Elizabeth  was, 
on  her  part,  very  much  surprised  to 
receive  the  thanks  of  Madam  Or- 
s  ni.  She  sent  for  Alberoni,  and  as 
soon  as  ne  appeared  she  said  in  a 
severe  tone  : 

"  Alberoni,  have  you  written  in 
my  name  to  Madam  Orsini?  She 
thanks  me  for  the  kind  letter  which 
she  says  she  has  received  from  me." 

"  No,  madam,"  responded  Albe- 
roni ;  "  I  permitted  a  stratagem, 
and  she  has  permitted  a  lie." 

He  then  narrated  all  he  had  done. 
After  this  recital  it  was  very  easy  to 
divine  the  motive  of  Madam  Orsini's 
lie. 

"  I  pardon  you,"  said  Elizabeth, 
laughing  ;  "  and  I  will  not  forget 
that  without  ycu  I  should  not  have 
reached  the  throne  of  Spain,  but 
you  h  ve  risked  much." 

"  No,  madam,"  said  Alberoni  ;  "  I 
was  certain  of  success.  I  designed 
to  confess  all  when  you  should  be 
queen.  I  relied  beforehand  on  the 
same  goodness  that  deigns  to   ex- 
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cuse  my  temerity  at  the  present  mo- 
ment. With  this  hope,  I  could  brave 
the  anger  of  Madam  Orsini  in  case 
you  had  resolved  to  explain  her 
error." 

"  Yes,"  said  Elizabeth  ;  "I  would 
never  leave  her  to  believe  that  I 
could  be  so  shamefully  weak  as  to 
copy  a  letter  dictated  by  her." 

"  It  will,  nevertheless,  be  neces- 
sary," said  Alberoni,  "  to  treat  her 
with  consideration  ;  the  king  is 
strongly  attached  to  her — " 

"  No,  no !"  interrupted  Elizabeth 
with  animation  ;  "  ties  formed  by 
habit  must  not  be  unloosed — they 
mibt  be  broken." 

These  words  startled  Alberoni,  as 
artful  characters  are  naturally  in- 
clined to  temporize  ;  timid  people 
try  cunning,  and  when  necessity 
presses  to  open  force,  it  frightens 
them. 

Elizabeth's  articles  of  matrimony 
were  settled  ;  the  ambassador  of 
Spain  married  her  in  the  name  of 
the  king,  his  master,  and  the  new 
queen,  followed  by  Alberoni,  de- 
parted without  loss  of  time  for 
Spain. 

Philip,  knowing  the  queen  to  be 
on  the  road,  wished  to  go  and  meet 
her,  and,  in  company  with  Madam 
Orsini  and  a  brilliant  suite,  reached 
Guadalaxara,  where  he  stopped. 
Madam  Orsini,  eager  to  enjoy  the 
favor  of  the  new  queen,  de<ired  to 
proceed  farther,  and  Philip  gave  her 
a  letter  for  the  queen,  containing 
nothing  but  a  eulogy  of  Mada.i.  Or- 
sini, who,  before  leaving  the  king 
had  a  long  interview  with  him,  on 
which  occasion  he  seemed  more  ten- 
der than  ever  toward  her. 

Madam  Orsini,  persuaded  that 
her  credit  was  never  so  solidly  es- 
tabl  shed,  left  for  Xadraca,  escorted 


by  those  of  the  courtiers  whom  she 
particularly  wished  to  witness  her 
meeting  with  the  queen.  She  seem- 
ed already  to  see  this  young  prin- 
cess, timid  and  grateful,  throwing 
herself  into  her^arms  and  begging 
her  with  fervor  to  be  her  guide.  She 
had  already  prepared  the  first  coun- 
sels she  would  give  her  ;  she  deter- 
mined above  all  to  set  her  against 
her  enemies  and  to  engage  her  to 
favor  her  partisans  and  creatures 
Such  were  her  ideas,  and  she  had 
many  more  not  less  flattering  to 
herself,  but  so  frivolous  that  it  is 
impossible  to  relate  them,  because 
those  who  have  not  studied  the  am- 
bitions of  courts  would  not  be  able 
to  persuade  themselves  that  a  per- 
son illuminated  with  thirty  years, 
and  for  eight  years  the  governess  of 
a  great  empire,  could  be  guilty  of 
such  pu  rility. 

On  entering  Xadraca,  Madam  Or- 
sini learned  with  pleasure  that  the 
queen  had  arrived  at  the  same  time 
Immediately,  escorted  by  all  who 
had  followed  her,  she  proceeded  to 
the  house  where  the  queen  was. 
Madam  Orsini,  resplendent  with 
glory,  in  the  midst  of  her  brilliant 
cortege,  arrived  at  Elizabeth's  apart- 
ments ;  she  announced  herself,  and 
they  went  to  meet  the  queen.  At 
this  m  ment  she  draws  from  her 
pocket  the  lett  r  Pnilip  had  given 
her,  and  assures  those  who  encircle 
her,  sotlo  yoce,  that  this  letter  is  per- 
fect, which  signified,  not  only  that 
she  had  read  it,  but  also  that  she 
had  dictated  it  in  great  part. 

At  last  the  doors  were  thrown 
open,  and  Madam  Orsini  and  her 
suite  were  invited  to  appear  before 
the  queen.  Mac1  am  Orsini  would 
have  been  much  offended  at  a  re- 
ception   i  hat   confounded  her  with 
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the  other  courtiers,  if  she  had  not 
imagined  at  the  moment  that  the 
queen  wished  to  give  her  publicly 
the  first  signs  of  her  most  distin- 
guished favor.  Prepossessed  with 
this  pleasant  idea>  she  advanced  in 
haste,  with  a  triumphant  air,  and  all 
followed  her. 

Arrived  at  the  queen's  room,  the 
door  opened  and  they  entered.  The 
qneen  slood  at  the  bottom  of  the 
apartment,  facing  the  door,  and 
Madam  Orsini,  throwing  her  eyes 
upon  her,  was  no  little  surprised  by 
the  splendor  and  beauty  of  her  face; 
but  the  air  of  fierceness  pervading 
her  whole  person  still  more  amazed 
and  stupefied  her.  The  queen,  im- 
movable, regarded  her  fixedly,  and 
to  the  low  reverence  of  Madam  Or- 
sini, returned  a  slight  inclination, 
without  leaving  her  post,  and  all  the 
time  preserving  a  severe  gravity. 
Madam  Orsini,  with  all  the  emo- 
tions which  an  inexpressible  sur- 
prise, spite,  and  anger  can  inspire, 
advanced  irresolutely,  and  with  a 
trembling  hand  presented  to  the 
queen  the  king's  letter,  stammering 
some  unintelligible  words.  Then 
the  queen,  at  last  breaking  the  si- 
lence, said  : 

"  First  of  all,  I  have  an  explana- 
tion to  ask  of  you.  They  say  you 
pretend  you  have  received  a  letter 
from  mo,  and  I  declare  I  have  never 
written  to  you." 

At  this  frightful  preamble  Madam 
Orsini  turned  white,  then  red,  and 
collecting  all  her  resources  said : 

"If  your  Majesty  has  not  done 
me  the  honor  to  write  to  me,  the 
Abbe  Alberoni  is  an  impostor." 

"  I  am  not  talking  of  Alberoni," 
interrupted  the  queen.  "  I  speak 
of  a  fact  that  I  can  verify  in  two 
words.     Have    you    said,    Madam, 


that  you  had  received  a  letter  from 
me  ?  Think  well  before  you  answe  •, 
as  I  know  all,  and  consequently  am 
not  ignorant  that  you  could  not 
have  received  even  a  false  letter  fro'm 
me." 

At  these  words,  Madam  Orsini, 
losing  all  control,  exclaimed  :  "  The 
king  will  be  my  judge,  and  to  him 
alone  will  I  answer." 

"  How  ?"  said  the  qneen,  "  date 
you  threaten  me  with  the  king? 
Well,  I  must  sustain  the  honor  of 
his  character,  and  my  own  ;  retire, 
Madam,  and  never  appear  before  me 
again/' 

Scarcely  had  the  queen  pro- 
nounced these  words,  when  Madam 
Orsini,  suffocating  with  rage,  rushed 
out  impetuously,  with  the  intention 
of  returning  to  Guadalaxara  to  in- 
form the  king  of  this  strange  pro- 
ceed ng  ;  but  what  was  her  amaze- 
ment when,  in  passing  through  the 
hall  of  the  guards,  she  was  arrested 
by  order  of  the  queen. 

"  How  !"  said  sne,  "  do  you  threat- 
en my  liberty  ?" 

"No,  Madam,"  said  one  of  the 
guard,  "  but  have  the  goodness  to 
follow  us." 

"  Where  do  you  wish  to  conduct 
me?" 

"  Two  miles  from  here,  to  the  fron- 
tiers." 

"Out  of  Spain?" 

"Exactly,  Madam." 

This  singular  stroke  of  authority 
on  the  part  of  a  young  princess  who 
had  not  yet  seen  the  king,  her  hus- 
band, seemed  to  Madam  Orsini  an 
act  of  temerity  which  she  wa  .  well 
persuaded  must  excite  in  the  king's 
heart  the  most  implacable  ivs  nt- 
ment,  and  this  idea  reanimated  all 
her  courage. 

"Let  us  go,"  she  said,  with  a  dis- 
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dainful  smile  ;  "lam  ready  to  de- 
part, buf  I  believe  the  consequences 
of  this  affair  have  been  badly  cal- 
culated." 

Madam  Orsini  was  made  to  enter 
a  carriage  drawn  by  sis  horse?,  and 
guarded  by  armed  men.  When  they 
were  at  the  frontier,  they  showed  an 
order  of  the  queen,  which  prohibit- 
ed the  return  of  Mad  >m  Orsini,  and 
they  disposed  of  her  in  a  small  city 
a  mile  from  the  frontier.  They  left 
her  the  horses,  with  the  carriage, 
which  she  accepted,  and  as  the  queen 
imagined  she  mi  >-ht  be  without  mo- 
ney, a  purse  full  of  gold  was  offered 
her,  but  she  refused  it.  They  as- 
sured her  that  all  her  property 
should  be  preserved  for  her,  and  also 
her  pension  continued,  and  that  the 
queen  herself  would  watch  with 
care  over  the  execution  of  this  pro- 
mise. Madam  Orsini  deigned  no 
reply  to  this  protest,  except  a  few 
words  of  bitterness  and  irony.  No 
sooner  was  her  escort  gone  than  she 
set  herself  to  write  to  the  king,  and 
it  was  some  comfort  to  disch  rge  in 
a  letter  the  gall  with  which  her 
heart  was  overflowing,  and  the  angry 
transports  that  agitated  her  against 
the  qaeen  and  the  artul  Alberoni. 
She  painted  with  the  blackest  colors 
what  she  was  pleased  to  cali  the  in- 
gratitude of  the  one  and  the  perfidy 
of  the  other  :  in  fine,  she  omitted 
nothing  which  could  persuade  Philip 
that  this  daring  act  of  the  queen 
was  an  unpardonable  offense  against 
the  authority  of  a  husband  ancj  a 
sovereign.  After  having  written 
this  letter,  she  read  it  over  and 
found  it  so  strong,  so  persuasive  and 
terrible  against  the  queen  and  Al- 
beroni, that  she  believed  herself  sure 
of  obtaining  speedy  reparation  and 
a  solemn  vengeance,  counting  above 


all  on  her  last  interview  with  Philip. 
She  sent  her  let;er  by  a  courier,  who 
was  permitted  to  ppss  without  ob- 
stacle ;  but  the  queen  was  already 
far  in  advance  of  him,  she  having 
departed  for  Guaddaxara  as  soon 
as  Madam  Orsini  left  Xadraca.  She 
felt  the  importance  of  seeing  Pnilip 
before  the  news  of  the  exile  Oi  Ma- 
dam Orsini  could  reach  him  ;  she 
therefore  left  the  courtiers,  fr  ght- 
ened  and  surprised,  behind  her.  She 
seized  for  herself  and  suite  all  the 
horses  on  the  road,  and  making  ex- 
treme haste,  arrived  at  Guadalaxara 
at  the  close  of  the  same  day.  Philip 
was  enchanted  with  her  beauty  and 
grace,  and  the  queen,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  moment,  told  him  of  all 
she  h  d  done,  and  accompanied  the 
narr  ition  with  a  thousand  protests 
of  submission  to  the  will  of  the 
king,  adding  that  her  respect  for 
him  had  forced  her  to  the  bold  step 
because  Madam  Orsini  had  gone  so 
far  as  to  threaten  her  publicly  in  the 
name  of  the  king. 

"  It  must  be,"  said  the  king,  "  that 
Madam  Orsini  had  lost  her  h  ad.  I 
approve  entirely  of  your  conduct 
towards  her." 

Such  were  the  words  of  Philip  on 
hearing  of  the  circumstance  that 
had  .deprived  him  of  an  intimate 
friend,  who  had  .  overned  him  des- 
potically the  day  before.  Madam 
Orsini's  courier  arrived  the  next  day. 
The  king  rea  1  her  letter  abstracted- 
ly, then  destroyed  it,  and  failed  to 
answer  it;  but  charged  one  of  his 
courtiers  to  carry  Madam  Orsini  a 
signed  order,  forbidding  her  ever  to 
enter  Spain  again.  Wnat  must  have 
been  the  reflecti  >ns  of  Madam  Orsi- 
ni, on  receiving  and  reading  this  or- 
der, and  seeing  the  signature?  One 
can  imagine    them  without    being 
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moved,  because  it  is  not  necessary 
to  cornmisserate  the  disappointment 
of  the  ambitious  ;  their  sorrow  is 
mixed  with  so  much   sourness,   so 


mush  spite  and  resentment!  But 
what  would  have  been  Madam  Or- 
sini's  state  if  she  had  loved  him  who 
thus  treated  her  ? 


THE  EFFECTS  OF  THE  ABOLITION  POLICY,  AS  FAE  AS 
DEVELOPED.* 


The  preface  to  this  powerful  book 
begins  with  a  vYholly  unnecessary 
deprecation  of  its  being  "  unreason- 
able," and  vindicates  the  propriety 
of  its  publication  with  a  force  which 
needs  no  further  aid.  If  ever  any 
people  were  entitled  to  an  ample 
hearing  at  the  bar  of  history,  the 
people  of  the  South  hold  a  higher 
title.  Good  names  and  a  title  to 
the  respect  of  all  generations  are 
all  left  them  in  the  mighty  wreck  of 
their  political  liberties  and  social  in- 
stitutions, and  the  tongue  of  slan- 
der has  been  too  busy  with  them  to 
leive  room  to  expect  her  defence 
to  be  undertaken  in  a  world  re- 
sounding with  acclamations  of  de- 
light over  her  fall,  by  any  but  her 
own  sons.  Eight  nobly  has  the  au- 
thor of  this  book  done  his  part.  All 
who  love  Virginia  and  the  South  will 
thank  him.  To  the  merciless  force 
and  fullness  of  his  argument,  and 
the  ample  refutation  of  the  myriad 
slanders  of  her  enemies,  there  is  lit- 
tle  to   be   added,    and  from  them, 

*  A  Defence  of  Virginia,  (and  through 
her  of  the  South),  in  liecent  and  Pending 
Contests  against  the  Sectional  Par  y.  By 
Professor  Kobert  L.  Dabney,  D.  D.,  of  Vir- 
ginia, late  of  the  Confederate  Army.  New- 
York  :  E.  I.  Hale  &  Son,  16  Murray  street. 
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nothing  to  be  reduced  in  tLe  vindi- 
cation of  her  honor.  We  do  not 
desire  to  enter  on  a  formal  criticism 
of  the  discussion  ;  we  can  only  re- 
commend it  to  all  lovers  of  manly 
sense  and  eloquence,  to  all  lovers  of 
impartial  truth  and  justice.  Our 
own  purpose  is  partially  coincident 
with  the  purpose  of  this  volume  ;  it 
is  to  vindicate  truth  and  history  by 
developing  in  print  the  effects  of  Abo- 
lition, as  far  as  developed  in  fact. 

The  Abolition  policy  has  accom- 
plished its  purposes  ;  the  long  ago- 
ny is  over  ;  and  the  world  is  at  lib- 
erty to  inspect  the  results  of  a  course 
so  fiercely  and  persistently  pursued 
for  so  long  a  term  of  years.  The  Am- 
erican Union  was  a  Confederacy  of 
States,  some  "free"  and  some  "slave," 
based  on  the  doctrine  of  the  English 
"Wh  gs,  that  the  source  of  all  lawful 
government  is  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  that  all  its  powers  are  delega- 
tions in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people,  the  fee  simple  of  which  re- 
main in  them  forever,  unalienated 
and  inalienable  ;  and  that  all  its  ob- 
jects and  uses  terminated  absolutely 
on  the  public  good,  and  were  defined 
by  it.  This  was  the  fundamental 
idea  of  the  American  system  ;  gov- 
ernmental powers  are  trust  powers, 
revokable   on  abuse,  not  perpetua^ 
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alien  a  ions,  crea  ing  interests  and 
establishing  rights  separate  from 
those  of  the  public,  and  paramount 
to  them.  The  keen  and  sagacious 
statesmen  who  laid  the  foundation 
of  political  institutions  in  the  new 
world,  had  not  read  in  vain  the  po- 
litical experience  of  the  old.  They 
saw  plainly  that  the  abuses  of  pow- 
er, and  the  convulsions  resulting 
from  every  effort  to  correct  them; 
arose  from  the  dangerous  doctrine 
of  separate  and  inherent  rights  of 
government,  distinct  from  the  in- 
terests of  the  governed — rights  de- 
clared to  be  permanent,  and  osten- 
tatiously sanctified  as  paramount  by 
the  will  of  God  and  every  considera- 
tion which  upholds  property  as  a 
fundamental  interest  of  society. 
They  saw  that  the  only  approximate 
guarantee  against  tyranny,  the  only 
security  in  law  for  public  liberty, 
was  to  be  found  in  the  opposite 
theory  of  powers  in  trust.  They 
thought — how  vainly,  the  experience 
of  the  last  few  years  most  painfully 
displays — that  in  this  doctrine  they 
had  secured  their  descendants  either 
from  the  abuses  of  power  on  the 
one  side,  or  a  safe  and  unbloody  re- 
treat from  them  on  the  other.  Such 
was  the  grand,  speculati  e  doctrine 
on  which  the  fabric  of  American  lib- 
erty reposed,  and  such  were  the 
hopes  of  its  founders.  That  it  fail- 
ed is  due,  not  to  the  want  of  justice 
or  wisdom  in  the  principle  itself,  but 
to  the  want  of  coherent  moral  prin- 
ciple in  their  descendants,  misled 
by  the  disastrous  conception  of  the 
government  compact  as  permanent, 
although  a  mith,  as  perpetual,  how- 
ever abused.  Man  is  slow  to  learn 
even  the  elementary  principles  of  his 
own  security,  but  the  experience  of 
ihe  American  people  will  confirm  the 


experience  of  the  world  at  large, 
and  we  trust  will  afford  a  demon- 
stration to  the  coming  generations 
too  power. ul  to  be  unheeded,  that 
all  conceptions  of  political  power 
which  confer  permanency,  irrespec- 
tive of  abuses,  to  the  most  impor- 
tant of  all  human  contracts,  are  too 
dangerous  to  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind to  be  allowed  any  ascendancy 
over  the  institutions  of  any  people 
aspiring  to  be  civilly  and  politically 
free.  The  great  maxim  of  trust 
powers  in  civil  government  must  be 
construed  with  the  simple  severity 
of  truth  in  ail  its  legitimate  bear- 
ings and  results,  or  all  the  securities 
of  human  freedom,  whether  embo- 
died in  republican  or  any  other  form 
of  government,  are  as  dissoluble  as 
the  sands  drifted  by  the  in-rolling 
waves  of  the  sea.  The  lesson  has 
been  drawn  in  blood  over  and  over 
again  in  the  annals  of  the  human 
race,  and  the  Muse  of  History,  her 
brow  darkened  with  scorn  and  grief, 
over  the  inaptness  of  men,  points 
with  stern  significance  to  its  teach- 
ings. 

2.  The  second  fundamental  idea 
of  the  American  Confederation  was 
the  continued  existence — the  inde- 
pendence, and  the  absolute  equality 
of  the  States  under  the  common 
government  ;  this  equality  extend- 
ing bo  h  to  duties  and  rights,  all 
being  equally  bound  to  the  public 
support  and  the  public  de  ence,  all 
equally  entitled  to  all  the  benefits  of 
the  government,  and  the  use  of  the 
common  possessions.  The  people 
of  each  State  established,  by  the  de- 
legation of  certain  specified  powers, 
two  governments,  each  designed  to 
act  on  themselves  as  individuals  ; 
one  called  the  State  government, 
limited  to   the  State  ;  the   other  to 
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be  a  common  government  with  other 
States.  Both  were  constituted  by 
delegation  of  powers  in  trust,  the 
fee-simple  of  which  remained  in  the 
people  as  a  political  body.  These 
powers  were  suitably  arranged  with 
reference  to  each  government ;  su- 
premacy given  to  the  Federal  power 
in  case  of  conflict  with  the  laws  of 
the  State  government ;  but  nothing 
was  left  undone  to  declare  and  se- 
cure the  true  nature  of  the  grants 
in  both  cases,  to  affirm  the  dele- 
gated form  of  the  trust  created,  and 
maintain  the  inalienable  fee-sim- 
ple rights  of  the  people  of  evry 
State  over  all  these  powers,  State 
and  Federal.  Such  was  the  Ame- 
rican Union,  a  confederation  of  free 
and  independent  States,  under  a 
common  government,  framed  in  the 
broadest  spirit  of  public  liberty, 
and  launched  upon  its  career  amid 
the  prayers,  the  blessings,  and  the 
high  hopes  of  its  founders,  and 
many  millions  of  the  human  race. 
Under  its  operation,  it  was  fondly 
hoped  that  a  scene  of  human  hap- 
piness would  be  developed  unequal- 
led in  the  history  of  the  world,  and 
projected  indefinitely  forward,  adorn 
the  coming  g  nerations.  How  these 
anticipations  have  been  realized,  the 
melancholy  history  of  the  last  forty 
years,,  and  the  present  gloomy  and 
disastrous  aspect  of  public  affairs, 
abundantly  and  mournfully  attest. 

3.  Many  causes  of  division  and 
jealousy  existed  between  the  people 
of  the  different  States.  The  settlers 
of  different  sections,  drawn  from 
different  nationalities,  and  from  the 
partizans  of  contending  parties  in 
the  same  country,  brought  with 
them  the  jealousies  and  aversions  of 
their  original  relations.  These  an- 
tipathies continued  to  exist  long  af 


ter  the  original  causes  of  dispute 
had  ceased  to  exist,  and  continued 
to  create  fresh  causes  of  ditierence 
on  the  various  issues  which  succes- 
sively sprung  up  along  the  course 
of  events  in  their  new  relations. 
Among  these  the  subject  of  "  slavery' 
did  not  at  first  exist.  All  the  tates 
were  originally  interested  in  it. 
"While  Virginia  protested  against  the 
introduction  of  the  African,  Massa- 
chusetts deliberately  adopted  the 
policy  of  "slavery,"  and  supplied  her 
own  and  other  available  markets 
with  "slaves."  Fmdirg,  however,  in 
the  lapse  of  time,  that  this  species 
of  labor  was  unprofitable  under  its 
own  conditions  of  soil  and  climate, 
New  England  speedily  dispersed 
her  "  slaves,"  by  sale  into  more  conge- 
nial regions,  and  very  soon,  in  that 
spirit  of  impertinent. intermeddling 
which  has  formed  so  large  an  ele- 
ment in  her  political  conduct,  she 
began  to  assail  the  relation  of  "  sla- 
very," now  effectually  divorced  from 
her  own  pecuniary  interest.  This 
feeling  grew  by  indulgence ;  it  be- 
came more  and  more  earnest  and 
resolute.  A  fanatical  temper  was 
bred  which  refused  to  take  any  com- 
plexion of  its  views  from  the  mo- 
rality of  the  B.ble;  or  admit  of  any 
modification  of  its  policy  from  the 
suggestions  of  piudence.  For 
many  years  this  spirit  remained  con- 
fined to  a  few  resolute  and  untama- 
ble fanatics.  Their  purposes  long 
excited  disgust  and  indignation 
among  the  masses  of  the  people  of 
the  North.  But  around  this  heated 
centre  of  extreme  opinions  existed 
a  feeling  of  opposition  to  "  slavery, j 
wide  in  extent,  and  rooted  in  fore?, 
affording  a  boundless  field  for  suc- 
cessful proselytism,  of  which  the 
original   extremists    availed    them- 
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selves  with  unsparing  energy.  As 
the  country  grew  in  population  and 
power,  the  Abolition  question  was 
drawn  more  and  more  into  the  poli- 
tical arena  ;  it  began  at  last  to  hold 
the  balance  of  power  in  many  lo- 
calities, and  of  course  its  growth 
was  infinitely  accelerated  ;  ad  as 
the  standing  of  the  African  race  in 
the  way  of  tli3  growth  of  the  far 
more  energetic  and  effective  white 
race,  and  the  higher  civilization  of 
which  it  was  capable,  was  more 
and  more  clearly  seen,  the  par- 
pose  to  suppress  all  the  guards 
around  the  doomed  race  became 
more  and  more  clearly  defined,  more 
and  more  resolutely  determined. 
During  forty  years  of  the  history  of 
the  American  Union,  the  agitation 
of  "  lavery"  in  a  thousand  forms  be- 
came more  and  morepromine  .t,  un- 
til it  finally  overtopped  all  other 
subjects  whatever,  absorbed  the  at- 
tention of  the  whole  country,  ani- 
mated every  conflict  for  place  and 
power,  trampLd  upon  every  consi- 
deration of  justice,  policy,  and  pub- 
lic law,  and  finally  resulted  in  the 
greatest  and  most  disastrous  con- 
vulsions in  the  history  of  mankind. 
To-day  its  grand  purpose  stands  ac- 
complished ;  and  its,  work  reverts  to 
the  impartial  judgment  of  all  future 
generations,  and  above  all,  of  Him 
befoe  whom  all  human  works  will  be 
judged  and  awarded.  Without  en- 
tering at  present  into  the  funda- 
mental ideas  of  the  dispute,  or  com- 
passing the  reasons  which  main- 
tained the  policy  of  the  parties  to 
it,  we  will  consider  the  actual  re- 
sults of  the  Abolition  policy,  as  far 
as  developed  ;  its  results,  both  fa- 
vorable and  unfavorable,  if  such  a 
distinction  can  obtain  among  them. 
4  The  agitation  of  the  subject  of 


"slavery"  was  for  many  years  a  source 
of  great  anxiety  to  all  the  true 
friends  of  the  Union.  It  disturbed 
the  last  years  of  the  revolutionary 
sages  with  painful  forebodings  o^ 
its  final  effects.  It  rang  in  Jeffer- 
son's ears  like  a  fire-bell  at  night, 
and  he  died  under  the  conviction 
that  the  lab  <rs  and  suffering  of  the 
Eevo'ution  had  been  in  vain.  It 
filled  the  whole  South  with  inex- 
pressible anxiety,  and  the  unprin- 
cipled dissemination  of  abolition 
documents  and  prints  awoke  many 
a  corroding  fear  of  insurrection  and 
murder.  Nor  was  the  South  alone 
in  this  affliction.  In  the  earlier  pe- 
riods of  the  agitation,  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  Northern  people  saw 
plainly  the  peril  which  it  threatened, 
and  the  public  indignation  was  of- 
tentimes vehemently  aroused.  This 
feeling  arose  to  the  height  of  riot 
and  arson  in  Philadelphia  in  1838, 
on  the  erection  of  the  aboiidon  Hall, 
and  the  building  was  burned  to  the 
ground.  The  resolute  fanatic  s,  who 
persistently  attempted  to  control 
the  opinions  of  the  public,  held  their 
assemblies  in  fear  of  rotous  inter- 
ruption, and  were  not  unfrequently 
compelled  to  flee  for  their  lives.  The 
statesmen  of  every  section  of  the  re- 
public were  filled  with  apprehen- 
sion, and  contended  bravely  for  the 
aversion  of  the  danger.  Persecu- 
tion and  public  opposition  only  add- 
ed to  the  fury  and  pertinacity  of  the 
fanatical  gang,  and  the  rapid  growth 
of  their  influence  gave  token  of  the 
increasing  peril.  Able,  artful,  and 
unscrupulous,  relying  securely  on 
the  power  of  agitation,  courage,  and 
the  general  feeling  of  dislike  to 
"slavery,"  they  left  no  source  of  influ- 
ence untried,  gradually  fore;  d  their 
theories  into  alliance  with  the  the- 
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ology  of  the  pulpit,  engaged  the 
press  more  and  more  in  their  favor, 
affected  the  text-books  of  the  schools, 
occupied  the  lyceums  of  literary  as- 
sociations, and  forming  themselves 
into  a  political  party  hold  ng  the 
balance  of  power,  they  gradually 
assumed  the  control  of  the  policy  of 
the  great  national  parties  into  which 
the  country  was  divided.  One  of 
the  most  serious  and  disastrous 
effects  of  the  abolition  policy  in  the 
first  thirty  years  of  its  history,  and 
with  augmented  mischief  down  to 
the  present  time,  was  discovered  in 
the  results  upon  the  church  and  the 
interests  of  religion.  To  me  1  ok- 
ing  to  the  importance  of  a  pure 
church  and  a  spiritual  religion,  with 
the  eye  of  a  statesman — still  more,  to 
one  considering  them  with  a  view 
to  the  far  moie  important  and  awful 
interests  of  a  future  existence,  any 
cause  whatever  that  tends  to  the 
distraction  of  the  church  and  the 
corruption  of  religion  will  ever  seem 
inexpressibly  lamentable.  Aboli- 
tionism has  done  more  to  accom- 
plish this  effect  than  all  other  sec- 
ondary causes  combined.  As  it  ex- 
tended its  influence  on  the  religious 
community,  it  bred  factions  in  every 
church,  expelled  all  peace  and  bro- 
therly kindness,  and  finally  rent 
asunder  several  of  the  most  power- 
ful denominations  in  the  land.  The 
work  of  extending  the  gospel  at 
home  and  abroad  was  seriously  in- 
terrupted ;  the  records  of  eternity 
can  alone  reveal  the  mischief  thus 
accomplished.  It  gradually  cor- 
rupted the  very  doctr  nes  as  well  as 
the  practices  of  the  churches  where 
it  prevailed.  Its  principles  were  es- 
sentially infidel  and  blasphemous, 
not  only  opposed  to  the  doctrines 
of  the  Bible,  but  impeaching   two 


precepts  of  the  Decalogue  itself. 
The  result  was  speedy.  Error  is 
contagious,  and  spreads  evils  indefi- 
nitely on  opinion  and  practice.  The 
pulpit  lost  sight  of  its  mission  ; 
preachers  became  politicians ;  the 
houses  of  God  became  schools  of 
party  politics  ;  the  temper  of  the  re- 
ligious community  was  inflamed  to 
fury,  and  the  most  implacable  advo- 
cates of  the  war — the  most  unscru- 
pulous inciters  to  cruelty  in  its  con- 
duct— the  most  ruthless  and  blood- 
thirsty of  the  victors  since  its  close, 
are  the  ministers  and  members  of 
the  Northern  Church.  By  conse- 
quence, its  influence  for  good  has 
been  well  nigh  annihilated.  Thou- 
sands friendly  to  this  and  the  other 
denominations  have  been  driven  from 
their  communion  to  seek  relief  from 
politics  and  the  desecration  of  the 
House  of  God.  The  spirit  of  arbit- 
rary dominion  and  government  by 
force,  cr  ^ated  by  the  unscrupulous 
policy  upheld  by  them  in  affairs  of 
State,  has  pervaded  the  legislation 
of  the  church  and  broken  down  the 
barriers  of  ecclesiastical  const  tu- 
tions  and  laws.  The  purity  of  re- 
ligion has  been  deeply  corrupted, 
and,  as  a  necessary  consequence, 
the  operations  of  the  church,  the 
support  of  its  missions,  the  mainte- 
nance of  its  officers  and  enterprises 
generally,  have  been  seriously  af- 
fected. Fresh  schisms  have  occur- 
red, produced  by  the  arbitrary  and 
illegal  legislation  of  the  abolition 
factions  ;  confusion  in  some  parties, 
weakness  in  others  ;  gloom  and  de- 
pression brooding  over  all  the  in- 
terests of  religion  are  the  results  of 
abolition  in  the  Church.  FrDm  the 
days  when  appeals  an  1  collections 
were  openly  made  in  the  churches 
of  New  Englandj  to   buy   rifles  to 
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shoot  the  citizen  of  the  South  who 
sought  to  use  his  right  of  entry  into 
the  territories  of  the  Union,  the 
thoughtful  student  of  religious,  error 
saw  the  near  approach  of  a  day  of 
unparalleled  disasters  !o  a  pure 
church  and  a  spiritual  reli  ion.  The 
eff  cts,  as  far  as  developed,  are 
enough  to  make  him  stand  aghast 
at  the  appalling  mischief  ;  but  the 
end  is  not  yet.  The  tremendous 
tide  of  evil  influences  is  in  full 
career,  and  the  half  of  its  issues  are 
as  yet  invisible,  save  to  that  eye 
which,  from,  the  light  inaccessible 
and  full  of  glory,  watches  with  pierc- 
ing vision  the  scene  of  human 
guilt  and  folly. 

5.  The  effects  of  abolition  in  cor- 
rupting the  politics  and  the  peop  e 
of  the  country  have  been  disastrous 
in  the  extreme.  The  whole  action 
of  a  government,  bound  by  solemn 
compacts  to  an  equal  administration 
of  its  powers  over  every  section  un- 
der its  protection,  was  perverted 
fr  m  its  course.  The  government 
itself  was  disgraced,  by  being 
forced  alternately  into  shameful 
imbecility,  or,  still  more,  shameful 
violence  ;  at  one  time  paralysed  in 
its  powers,  when  it  would  enforce 
the  Constitution  for  the  benefit  of 
the  South  ;  now  driven  to  usurpa- 
tions far  beyond  the  constitutional 
limits  of  its  powers,  when  employed 
as  the  instrument  of  policy  and  ven- 
geance of  the  North.  The  most 
clear  requisitions  of  the  Constitu:  ion 
were  openly  defi-d  by  the  united 
influence  of  pulpit,  party,  press, 
and  State  legislation.  The  "  fugi- 
tive slave  law,"  to  render  effective 
the  provision  of  the  Constitution 
for  the  return  of  fugitive  "  slaves, '• 
— won  with  difficulty  from  the  fierce 
resistance  of  a  perjured  Congress- 


was  resisted  in  its  execution  by 
every  form  of  private  opposition, 
and  openly  nullified  by  the  legisla- 
tion of  eleven  States  of  the  Union, 
making  it  a  penal  offence  for  the 
Federal  officers  to  execute  the  law. 
The  Federal  government  stood 
powerless  and  imbecile  in  the  lac 3 
of  this  open  rebellion  against  its  au- 
thority. All  the  teiritories  of  the 
Union  were  openly  demanded  as  the 
exclusive  patrimony  of  the  North, 
and  the  policy  of  excluding  hencefor- 
ward all  new  "  slave"  States  was  de- 
liberately adopted.  It  made  no  odds 
that  these  territories  weie  won  by 
the  joint  efforts  of  the  whole  peo- 
ple, made  by  the  South  in  much  the 
largest  proporion  to  its  strength 
and  population.  It  counted  for 
nothing  that  this  policy  involved  a 
violation  of  the  compact  which  se- 
cured equal  rights  to  the  people  of 
all  the  States.  It  was  nothing  that 
it  deprived  the  South  for  ever  of 
any  prospect  of  adding  to  its  power 
of  self-preservation,  becoming  daily 
more  and  more  indispensable  to  its 
safety.  It  was  nothing  that  the  pro- 
hibition of  additiona  "  slave"  States 
involved  a  breach  of  the  solemn  pro- 
visions of  the  Texas  treaty,  allowing 
four  new  States  to  be  carved  out  of 
its  territory  at  its  own  will.  Every- 
thing went  down  before  the  furious 
spirit  of  abolition  phrenzy.  No 
compact  was  regarded  as  binding, 
save  so  far  as  it  restrii  ted  the  rights 
and  diminished  the  interests  of  the 
South.  No  obligation  ol  honor  was 
recognized  ;  no  suggestion  of  pru- 
dence was  heeded ;  no  regard  for 
the  public  law  was  allowed  ;  no 
sense  of  justice  or  generosity  gave 
pause  to  the  resolute  selfishness  of 
the  abolition  faction.  What  was 
equa  ly  remarkable  as  a  character- 
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istic  of  this  resistance,  the  out- 
rageous ins  lence  of  the  faction  at- 
tempted to  prevent  t!  e  very  nature 
of  things,  and  converted  evt  ry  effort 
of  the  South  to  resist  their  policy 
and  maintain  its  rights  into  the  most 
impudent  and  in  defensible  egression 
upon  the  North.  Every  partial  ad- 
vantage it  won  in  the  desperate  con- 
flict was  a  victory  over  "the  crushed 
and  bum  bled  North."  Every  evil 
passion  was  deliberately  excited  ; 
slander  was  reduced  to  a  system  ; 
lying  became  an  art.  The  syste- 
matic fal silica  ion  of  facts,  and 
studied  defamation  of  character,  be- 
came allowed  ek  ments  of  political 
influence.  The  whole  opposition  to 
the  interests  of  the  South  was  de- 
fended by  a,  saults  up»n  is  honor — 
nay,  in  terms  of  bitter  personal  in- 
sult to  its  citizens  in div.  dually.  The 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
were  openly  derided  ;  and  no  effort 
was  made  to  disguise  the  fact  that 
the"  whole  power  <  f  the  co  i  mon 
government  was  to  be  exerted,  not 
onty  to  deprive  the  "slaveholding" 
States  of  the  impart  al  enjoyment  of 
the  common  possessions,  and  is  con- 
stitutional right  of  protection  to  its 
property,  but  ultimately  to  suppress 
the  exc.usive  State  control  of  "  slave- 
ry." The  Mi  souri  compromise  was 
held  to  exclude  the  Soutn  from  one 
portion  of  the  common  domain — a 
compromise  the  whole  history  of 
which  is  infamous  with  the  taint  of 
Northern  faithlessness,  and  its  inso- 
lent spirit  of  arbitrary  power.  The 
Wilmot  proviso  was  devised  to  ex- 
clude her  from  the  remainder,  Cali- 
fornia was  hurried  into,  the  Union 
in  defiance  of  all  law  and  precedent. 
Texas  was  dismembered  of  its  ter- 
ritory and  bribed  to  submission. 
The  history  of  Kansas  was  an  op- 


probrium to  the  civilization  of  the 
age  ;  outr.ge,  violence  to  individual 
rights,  and  blood,  shed  like  waer, 
marked  the  progress  of  the  policy 
to  fix  that  State  in  the  interests  of 
the  North.  When  the  principle  of 
delegating  the  whole  subject  to  the 
people  of  the  territories  was  adopt- 
ed, it  was  opposed  with  frantic  vio- 
lence, and  every  Northern  advocate 
of  it  was  compelled  at  length  to  de- 
stroy all  the  value  of  the  expedient 
by  so  changing  its  nature,  through 
the  construction  of  the  time  of  its 
application,  as  to  turn  the  just  right 
of  the  people  into  the  odious  fiction 
of  "  squatter  sovereignty."  Scarcely 
had  tl  e  sounds  of  lawless  conflict 
ceased  to  resound  through  the  and 
from  the  blood-stained  fields  of  Kan- 
sas, when  a  thief  and  a  murderer, 
fresh  from  that  scene  of  violence — a 
wretch  not  more  distinguished  for 
the  ferocious  strength  and  energy  of 
his  character  than  for  the  utter  in- 
famy of  his  conduct — led  a  band  of 
cut-throats  upon  the  soil  of  the  old 
commonwealth  of  Virginia,  and  en- 
deavored to  kindle  the  flames  of  a 
servile  war  within  her  borders.  The 
project  failed,  after  a  few  innocent 
lives  had  been  sacrificed  ;  and  the 
day  when  the  guilty  leader  expiated 
his  crime  was  o>  served  throughout 
the  North  with  public  solemnities  of 
sympathy  for  the  villain,  and  regret 
lor  his  late.  So  deadly  was  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  Northern  heart,  so 
blinded  by  the  furious  phrenzy  of 
the  abolition  rradness,  that  the  mur- 
derous enterprise  of  John  Brown 
was  construed  as  glorious  and  heroic, 
and  the  murderer  himself  canonized 
as  a  hero  and  a  saint.  No  circum- 
stance could  illustrate  more  fearfully 
the  utter  depravity  of  political 
morals  in  the  North.     The  South' 
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startled  by  the  musket  shots  at 
Harper's  Ferry,  disgusted  and  ap- 
palled at  the  spirit  manifested  at 
the  North,  saw  with  mournful  but 
firm  hearts  that  the  inevitable  issue 
was  jnst  at  the  door. 

Tue  voice  of  remonstrance,  en- 
treaty at  d  warning,  was  lifted  up 
with  patbetic  energy  from  one  end 
of  the  southern  section  to  the  other. 
The  ensuing  Presidential  election 
was  antic  pated  with  unspeakable 
anxiety.  Possessed  of  the  popular 
branch  of  Congress,  growing  rapid- 
ly to  ascendancy  in  the  Senate,  the 
purpose  to  secure  the  Executive, 
and  turn  the  whole  power  of  the 
Federal  Government  against  the 
South,  was  no  longer  disguised.  Yet 
so  reluctant  were  the  States  of  the 
South  to  take  any  steps  looking  to 
the  dissolution  of  the  Union,  that 
the  efforts  of  South  Carolina  to  or- 
ganize some  scheme  of  combined  ac- 
tion proved  abortive.  Events  rush- 
ed onwards  to  the  results  which  the 
whole  South,  and  all  the  Conserva- 
tive minds  left  stiuggling  amid  the 
wild  torrents  of  northern  fanaticism, 
had  anticipated  and  deplored  ;  Lin- 
coln was  elected  ;  the  power  of  the 
government  passed  into  hands 
pledged  for  the  final  exclusion  of  the 
southern  people  from  their  just 
rights  under  the  Constitution  and 
the  laws.  The  South  at  once  struck 
for  her  life  and  her  honor.  South 
Carolina  seceded  from  the  Union  ; 
the  rest  speedily  followed,  and  the 
Union  as  it  was  originally  consti- 
tuted, a  free  and  voluntary  Confed- 
eration of  sovereign  States,  estab- 
lished by  the  revolutionary  fathers 
ceased  to  exist,  and  has  not  yet  been 
revived.  For  a  brief  space,  the  vile 
faction  of  the  Abolition  party  paused 
over  the  dreadful  issue  of  their  work 


Conscience-stricken,  and  aware  at 
last  that  the  miserable  excuse  with 
which  their  demagogues  had  hidden 
the  peril  of  their  course  from  their 
eyes,  that  the  South  meant  nothing 
by  their  threats  and  remonstrances, 
and  dare  not  secede,  they  stood  ap- 
palled at  the  wide  gulf  of  public  and 
private  calamity  which  sprang  open 
at  the  touch  of  their  wanton  tyran- 
ny. All  hope  of  compromise  was 
lost,  and  conscious  their  past  cr  n- 
duct  had  left  them  no  alternative 
but  to  advance,  through  whatever 
calamity  the  effort  to  retrieve  the 
mischief  might  lead,  they  resolved 
upon  the  last  resource,  and  plunged 
headlong  into  armed  hostilities. 
Conscience  would  be  silenced  for 
a  time,  and  their  power  augmented 
and  confirmed  by  the  excitements 
of  war,  whatever  the  consequences 
might  be  on  the  character  of  the 
government,  or  the  happiness  of 
their  people. 

6.  Abolition  had  now  resulted  as 
all  the  wise  and  honest  men  of  an 
earLer  day,  had  predicted,  in  war 
between  the  sections.  For  all  its 
untold  and  intolerable  agonies,  the 
responsibility  rests  on  the  Abolition 
faction  and  i.s  unscrupulous  lead- 
ers. The  war  beo.un  ;  and,  viewed 
in  the  light  of  subseqent  ev<  nts,  the 
disdainful  consequence  with  which 
the  North  ^advanced  to  the  contest, 
shows  painfully  ludicrous  and  ab- 
surd. Bloated  with  vanity  and  drunk 
with  insolence,  they  "  spit  upon"  the 
prospect  of  a  resistance  extending 
over  three  months.  Their  march 
was  to  be  a  holiday  jaunt,  enlivened 
with  unlimited  indulgence  of  their 
arrogant  spirit  of  domination  over 
the  hated  and  contemned  southern 
people.  As  they  reeled  back  Irorn 
the  first  bloody  and  disastrous  bat* 
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tie,  driven  by  ha^f  their  numbers 
into  a  rout  without  a  parallel,  they 
awoke  suddenly  to  their  senses,  and 
began  to  have  some  adequate  con- 
ception of  the  work  they  had  made 
for  themselves.  Stung  into  mad- 
ness, and  groaning  with  agony,  the 
energies  of  the  North  strung  them- 
Bi  Ives  for  an  effort,  the  vast  propor- 
tions of  which  showed  the  opening 
of  their  eyes  to  the  spirit  and  pow- 
er of  the  South  had  been  effectual 
and  complete.  Vast  armies  were 
collected,  unequalled  since  the  days 
of  Xerxes.  Money  was  expended, 
and  debt  accumulated  with  a  rapid- 
ity, and  on  a  scale  unparalleled  m 
national  expenditures  of  previous 
history.  A  profusion  and  splendor 
of  equi|  ment  never  equalled  before 
marked  their  preparations.  At 
length,  under  auspices  which  seem- 
ed to  promise  an  unbroken  tide  of 
victory,  they  advanced  again  to 
tempt  fortune  in  the  field.  Before 
proceeding  to  develop  the  miseries 
of  this  unhappy  struggle,  let  us  lin- 
ger for  one  moment  on  the  evidence 
which  discloses  in  this  part  of  the 
subject,  where  the  responsibility  for 
its  dreadful  destruction  cf  human 
happiness  properly  rests.  If  the 
doctrine  of  governmental  powers, 
as  trust  powers,  revocable  on  abuse, 
is  true,  the  southern  States  had  an 
indefeasible  moral  and  legal  right 
to  resume  the  powers  delegated  to 
the  F<  deral  Government.  The  fee 
simple  was  in  them,  and  the  trust 
had  been  systematically  and  scan- 
dalously abused.  The  purpose  to 
con  inue  and  confirm  that  abuse  had 
been  openly  avowed,  and  practically 
proved  beyond  the  possibility  of  a 
question.  "Waiving  the  right  of  se- 
cess  on,  the  South  had  a  just  right 
to   revolutionize   her   government  ; 


and  no  government  has  a  jus'  c'aim 
to  make  war  on  a  people,  driven  by 
its  own  injustice  into  self-protec- 
tion. By  every  consideration  of  that 
high  moral  law  which  binds  govern- 
ments, corporations  of  everv  kind, 
and  individuals  alike,  the  Federal  go- 
vernment had  no  right  to  make  war 
on  the  southern  people.  But  in  le- 
gal, not  less  than  in  moral  conside- 
rations, it  Was  equally  in  the  use  of 
lawless  and  arbitrary  power  in  the 
employment  of  force.  We  hold  the 
right  of  a  peaceable  and  unbloody 
change  in  its  political  relations, 
when  abused  to  their  ruin,  to  have 
been  secured  to  the  people  of  each 
State  in  the  American  Union,  not 
only  by  the  fundamental  principles, 
but  by  the  explicit  and  formally  ac- 
cepted conditions  on  which  the  Con- 
stitution relied.  The  notion  that 
the  South  rested  on  a  right  in  the 
Constitution  itself,  to  retire  rom  the 
Union,  is  a  mere  but  a  total  miscon- 
ception of  her  position  on  that  sub- 
ject. The  instrument  called  the 
"  Constitution  of  the  United  States," 
did  not  and  was  not  supposed  to 
contain  an  express  provision  allow- 
ing the  r.ght  of  secession.  It  was 
held  to  flow  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  powers  granted  to  the  Federal 
authority,  as  trust  powers  revocable 
on  abuse.  But  more  than  this,  the 
States  of  Virginia  and  New  York 
especially  reserved  to  the  people  of 
the  different  States,  the  right  to  re- 
sume the  powers  delegated,  if  the 
powers  were  abused.  They  were 
received  upon  these  explicit  and 
pointedly  avowed  conditions,  which, 
by  a  plain  principle  of  law,  enured 
to  all  the  States  uniting  under  the 
Federal  compact,  even  though  none 
others  made  the  same  terms  in  unit- 
ing.    The  resumption  of  these  pow- 
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ers,  when  the  South  seceded,  was 
only  the  use  of  a  right  to  which  the 
public  faith  of  the  United  States 
Government,  and  of  all  the  States 
under  it,  was  solemnly  and  irrevo- 
cably pledged,  and  the  war  on  the 
South,  for  the  use  of  its  plain  and 
publicly  guaranteed  right  to  with- 
draw its  powers,  granted  in  trust, 
and  held  in  unyielded  fee-simple 
right,  involved  a  breach  of  faith 
which  will  cover  its  violators 
with  infamy  indellible  by  any  force 
in  time  or  change.  Had  this  nefa- 
rious war  of  violence  by  a  trustee, 
upon  his  principal,  engaged  only  in 
the  effort  to  secure  his  own  from  fu- 
ture abuse,  been  conducted  with 
every  scrupulous  regard  to  the  laws 
of  civilized  warfare,  the  very  strug- 
gle itself  involved  infamy  in  its  own 
existence.  The  miserable  pretext 
by  which  it  was  justified,  and  is  still 
defended,  only  shows  hew  superfi- 
cially the  Yankee  people  are  content 
to  think  on  the  force  of  political  and 
moral  obligation.  They  deemed  it 
all  sufficient  to  maintain  the  right 
of  its  government  to  exist  ;  the  war 
was  a  war  for  the  life  of  the  nation, 
and  the  changes  were  rung  on  this 
silly  conceit,  until  the  cant  grew 
odious  to  gods  and  men  The  re- 
ply to  it  is  obvious.  First,  the  ex- 
istence of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment was  not  in  the  >  m  llest  de- 
gree of  peril.  The  South  desired 
no  war  ;  they  had  a  right  to  go  in 
peace,  and  they  desired  nothing 
else.  Not  a  hand  would  have  been 
raised,  not  a  flag  would  have  leaned 
upon  the  breeze,  to  endanger  the 
existence  of  the  Government.  It 
would  have  remained  in  undisturbed 
use  of  its  powers ;  every  depart- 
ment unbroken,  and  with  the  mate- 
rials of  a  splendid  and  powerful  na- 


tional existence  under  its  control. 
It  would  only  have  ceased  to  rule 
over  States  and  people,  who  no 
longer  found  either  safety  or  honor 
under  its  power.  But  the  pretext  is 
too  flimsy  to  endure  investigation. 
The  war  was  waged  not  to  save  the 
life  of  nation  or  government,  but 
for  empire,  for  wealth,  for  dominion, 
for  territory,  and  for  vengeance. 
Second,  the  government  was  bound 
to  live  by  the  fundamental  terms  of 
its  existence.  No  contract,  political 
or  civil,  has  a  right  to  exist,  except 
upon  the  conditions  on  which  it  ac- 
cepted existence  ;  and  all  the  gla- 
mour of  victory  and  successful  vio- 
lence thrown  as  a  veil  over  broken 
faith  and  shattered  covenants,  will 
not  be  able  to  hide  from  the  eye  of 
history,  or  God,  the  indellible  shame 
of  forcmg  by  the  strong  Land  the 
continued  existence  of  government 
on  the  fragments  of  its  fundamental 
conditions.  Conditions  violated  va- 
cates a  contract  by  every  law,  hu- 
man and  divine.  Webster  only 
spoke  the  common  sense  of  all  man- 
kind when  he  said,  "  a  bargain  bro- 
ken on  one  side,  is  broken  on  all." 
When  the  Federal  Union  admitted 
States  explicitly  conditioning  the 
right  of  reassumption  over  its  dele- 
gated powers,  it  bound  itself  to 
peace  on  the  use  of  that  condition  ; 
and  its  war  upon  the  South  was  an 
infamy  in  itself.  But  when  we  turn 
to  the  conduct  of  the  war,  all  of  in- 
famy involved  in  its  own  nature, 
grows  pale  in  the  lur  d  splendor  of 
that  more  ruthless  and  unlicensed 
infamy  which  marked  its  progress. 
The  principle  on  which  it  was  con- 
ducted necessarily  involved  it.  Re- 
bels have  no  rights.  Man,  woman 
and  child,  the  hoary  head,  the  help- 
less babe,  the  delicacy  and  grace  of 
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womanhood,  the  entire  body  of  the 
people,  in  the  field,  in  the  Senate,  or 
at  home,  the  churches  of  God,  the 
institutions  of  learning,   the  hospi- 
tals for  the  sick,  farm  house,  village, 
town  and  city,    the    whole  accursed 
land,  was  outlawed  by  it.    Outlawed 
not  only  from  the  protection  of  those 
laws  thrown  around  the  severities  of 
war  by   the  civilized  nations  of  the 
earth,  not  only  from  all  human  law, 
but   from    the   laws    of   God,    from 
every  obligation  of  justice  and  mer- 
cy, to  any  cl  ss  of  the  victim   peo- 
ple.    No   right  to  property,   life  or 
honor,  was   left.     Every   man    held 
home  and  life  only  at  the  will  of  the 
soldiery.     No  woman   had   a   right 
left    to    her    chastity    and    honor. 
Every  house  might  be  burned  ;  all 
the  supports   of  life   might   be    re- 
moved at  will  ;  the  whole  might  be 
devoted  to  indiscriminate  massacre, 
under  the  operation   of  the  princi- 
ple of  this   infernal   war.     That   it 
was.  not  carried  out  to  the  full  ex- 
tent is  due  only  to  the  bounds  set 
by  Almighty  God   in    the  nature  of 
mankind.     But   the   infamy   of  the 
principle  is  only  set  in  a  more  damn- 
ing light  by  this  fact.     Yet,  that  it 
was  carried  out   to   an  extent  which 
has  made  the    South    an  Aceldama, 
let  the  facts  of  history  demonstrate 
to  the  indignant  future.     Fire  and 
sword  swept  the  land  ;  houses  were 
burned  by  hundreds  and  thousands; 
mills    and    agricultural  implements 
deliberately  destroyed,  for  the  deli- 
berate purpose  of  producing  famine. 
Many  unarmed  citizens  were   shot 
on  their  own  thresholds,  or  hunied 
off  to  distant    and   hopeless   impri- 
sonment.    Merciless  outrage  on  the 
defenceless  was  perpetrated    again 
and  again.     Every  man's  house  was 
open  to  the  lawless  entry  of  every 


military  villain,  and  could  no  longer 
protect  his  property  from  spoliation, 
or  his  family  from  insult.  Any  de- 
fence of  his  own  hearthstone  was  at 
the  peril  of  his  life.*  Grain  was  des- 
troyed; horses  and  cattle  wero  swept 
away  ;  the  supplies  of  families  were 
plundered,  and  they  left  to  perish 
for  subsistei  ce.  xowns  and  cities, 
filled  with  non-combatants,  were 
ruthlessly  shelled,  frequently  with- 
out notice.  Prisoners  of  war  were 
subjected — deliberately  subj  Lcted — ■ 
on  a  system  designed  to  destroy  and 
disable  from  service,  to  horrors  of 
suffering  enough  to  make  the  blood 
run  cold.  The  administration  of  the 
military  prisons  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment during  the  war,  would  have 
disgraced  any  barbarian  power  that 
ever  cursed  the  earth  with  its  ruth- 
less cruelties.  Systematic  starvation, 
exposure  to  intense  degrees  of  cold, 
subjection  4o  unrestrained  license  of 
negro  guards,  insufficient  hospital 
supplies,  deliberate  arrest  of  .efforts 
of  private  charhy  to  make  up  for  its 
own  infamous  disregard  of  public 
honor,  cruel  and  unusual  punish- 
me-  t  for  violations  of  prison  rules, 
often  concealed  from  the  prisoners 
until  revealed  in  their  penalties  ; 
constant  insult,  oppression  and  out- 
rage by  commanding  officers,  death 
inflicted  wantonly,  and  in  mere  sport 
or  unrestrained  malice  ;  transporta- 
tion crowded  and  insufficient  for 
well  and  sick,  bad  water,  neglected 
me.ical  attendance,  subjection  to 
the  sneering  insxoection  of  Yankee 
citizens  and  women — God  save  the 
mark ! — these,  in  a  thousand  orms, 
were  the  allotted  treatment  of  Con- 


*  Case  of  David  Creigh,  of  Greenbrier, 
hanged  by  Hunter,  for  killing  a  robbei  in  a 
fight  in  his  own  house. 
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federate  prisoners.  Forming  a  car- 
tel at  an  early  period  of  the  war,  as 
soon  as  their  vast  superiority  of 
numbers,  fed  from  Europe,  and  the 
whole  world,  in  fact,  allowed  the  in- 
fernal policy  to  be  practicable,  they 
shamefully  broke  through  it  with 
their  usual  audacious  disregard  of 
their  engagements,  and  swelled  the 
tide  of  human  misery  inconceivably 
by  refusing  the  further  Jexcbange  of 
prisoners.  The  policy  was  even 
more  fatal  to  their  own  soldiers  in 
captivity  than  to  the  wretched  Con- 
federates. In  vain  the  southern 
government  represented  the  mise- 
ries entailed  on  Federal  prisoners, 
declared  their  inability  to  supply 
them,  and  offered  exchange  with  or 
without  equivalent.  The  proposal 
was  sternly  refused.  Their  soldiers 
perished  by  thousands.  Begirlfby 
millions  of  armed  men,  waging  war 
on  the  principles  of  barbarism,  the 
area  of  ihe  wasted  and  famine-strick- 
en districts — desolated  on  system  by 
their  enemy's  own  policy — constant- 
ly widening  ;  unable  to  provide  me- 
dicines for  their  own  hospitals — for 
medicines  and  Bibles  alike  lay  under 
Federal  contraband,  as  if  they 
sought  death  for  the  southern  soul 
and  body  together — unable  to  feed 
their  own  armies,  Major-Generals 
were  driven  to  rob  their  own  horses 
of  grain  to  sustain  life  ;  the  Con- 
federate Government  made  every 
effort  to  save  the  Federal  prisoners 
from  the  ruin  wrought  by  their  own 
government.  The  th  usands  upon 
thousands  of  fleshless  skeletons 
which  are  lying  in  the  dust  round 
the  military  prisons  of  the  North 
and  South  alike,  are  day  and  night 
appealing  to  the  throne  of  a  right- 
eous God,  sgainst  the  awful  tyran- 
ny of  the  Federal  Government.  Yet 


that  government  and  people  are 
stunning  the  ears  of  the  world  with 
their  hypocritical  denunciations  of 
the  horrors  of  the  Confederate  mili- 
tary prisons.  The  unhappy  officer 
in  command  at  Andersonville  was 
formally  arrested,  tried  by  military 
commission,  and  hanged  at  the  close 
of  the  struggle.  Their  victim  sleeps 
in  the  bloody  grave;  but  history  will 
do  justice  upon  the  power  that  slew 
him.  If  his  discipline  were  as  harsh 
as  the  sentence  of  the  Court  de- 
clared it  to  be,  impartial  justice  will 
declare  that  an  officer,  charged  with 
the  safe  keeping  of  thousands  of 
men,  driven  desperate  by  sufferings 
entailed  upon  them  by  their  own 
government  is  not  rightfully  to  be 
charged  with  the  increased  severity 
of  discipline  made  necessary  by  that 
infamous  policy.  The  shame  of  An- 
dersonville cannot  rest  upon  Wirze, 
for  he  did  only  his  duty  in  securing 
his  prisoners,  and  the  severities  ne- 
cessary to  accomplish  it  resulted 
from  the  sufferings  induced  by  Fe- 
deral policy.  The  Confederate  Gov- 
ernment is  clear  from  it,  for  it  ex- 
hausted exp  dient  for  an  exchange, 
and  all  in  vain.  It  rests  in  unabated 
weight  on  the  consciences  of  the 
originators  of  that  ruthless  policy 
which  annihilated  the  cartel,  and  on 
them  alone.  The  grand  distinction, 
marked  too  deep  in  the  ineffaceable 
lines  of  truth,  lor  all  the  vast  pow- 
ers of  the  Yankee  naticn  to  erase, 
between  the  conduct  of  the  military 
prisons  on  both  sides,  lies  in  this 
unquestionable  fact :  The  suffer- 
ings of  prisoners  in  Confederate 
hands,  as  general  rule,  resulted  from 
the  force  of  unavoidable  inability  to 
furnish  supplies,  combined  with  Fe- 
deral policy  ;  the  sufferings  of  Con- 
federate prisoners  in  Federal  hand 
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resulfed  from  deliberate,  well-con- 
sidered design.  The  infamy  and 
the  awful  responsibility  to  the  throne 
of  God,  of  this  inhuman  policy  is 
projected  on  a  scale  too  vast  to  be 
more  than  approximately  conceived 
or  expressed  by  a  mere  finite  mind* 
Bat  God's  judgments  are  according 
to  truth,  in  a  1  its  extent,  and  they 
will  surely  find  an  expression,  no 
matter  how  long  it  may  be  delayed. 
These  vast  agonies,  however,  are 
only  a  part  of  the  results  of  the  abo- 
lition policy,  after  it  resulted  in 
war.  The  losses  of  life  on  both 
sides,  by  disease  and  battle,  were 
enormous.  Only  approximate  esti- 
mates of  the  sacrifices  of  war  are 
possible  in  the  nature  of  the  case  ; 
official  reports  are  imperfect  embodi- 
ments of  the  truth.  The  losses  on 
the  Confederate  side  are  not  fully 
embodied  in  any  reports  at  all, 
owing  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Con- 
federacy, and  the  dispersion  of  its 
officers  without  any  visible  authority 
to  receive  tbeir  reporis.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  not  less  than  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  thousand  men 
in  its  aimies  perished  from  disease. 
TLe  losses  in  battle,  and  subse- 
quently from  wounds,  are  supposed 
to  be  near  seventy-five  or  eighty 
thousand  men.  Of  the  vast  num- 
bers of  wounded,  the  permanently 
disabled,  and  those  deprived,  to  a 
serious  degree,  of  the  ability  to 
labor  effectively,  will  probably  reach 
many  thousands  more.  The  vast 
camps  and  lines  of  battle  under  the 
Federal  flag  suffered  vastly  more 
even,  relatively  to  the  Confederate 
losses.  The  stern  courage  and  mili- 
tary aptitude  of  the  Southern  sol- 
dier, and  the  extraordinary  genius 
of  their  military  chiefs,  made  the 
Federal  victory  at  last  costly  beyond 


precedent,  in  blood  as  well  as  trea 
sure.  The  losses  of  the  Federal 
army,  all  told,  are  nearly,  if  not 
fully  a  half  million  of  men.  Two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  are  said 
to  be  the  victims  of  disease  ;  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand 
kilkdin  tue  field,  or  subsequently 
died  from  casualties  ;  as  many  more 
lelt  disabled  and  lost  to  the  labor  of 
the  country  and  the  comfort  of  their 
friends.  No  estimate  can  be  reached 
of  tho-  e  of  the  population  of  the 
South  who  perished  at  home,  from 
anxiety,  bereavement,  want  of  medi- 
cine, and  the  ruthless  violence  of 
the  military  power.  The  losses  of 
the  negroes  were  enormously  great. 
Not  less,  perhaps,  than  one  million 
of  the  human  race  were  swept  from 
existence  in  the  bloody  progress  of 
the  abolition  heresy.  But  who  can 
stretch  his  conceptions  over  that 
world  of  human  sorrows — the  ago- 
nies of  the  field  and  hospital — the 
desolate  homes,  the  widowed  and 
orphaned  hearts,  the  deep,  unchang- 
ing griefs  fixed  for  the  remainoer  of 
their  days  on  so  many  human 
hearts  once  happy,  the  labors,  the 
exposure,  the  interruption  of  all  civil 
and  social  improvements,  the  unre- 
corded and  unrecordable  woes  of 
this  vast  curse,  the  last  bitter  tri- 
umph of  the  abolition  fanatics  ?  One 
mind  in  the  broad  universe  alone 
comprehends  it  ;  one  mind  alone 
could  bear  the  intolerable  vision. 
But  it  will  not  remain  always  sealed; 
its  responsibility  rests  on  the  gang 
of  abolition  leaders,  and  the  day 
will  come  when  they  will  see  their 
work,  and  when  what  now  appears 
to  their  complaisant  vision  the 
proudest  triumph  of  philanthropy 
and  religion,  will  waken  in  their 
callous  souls  the  agonies  of  hell-fire. 
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The  destruction  of  wealth,  and 
the  accumulation  of  debt,  as  a  result 
of  the  abolition  policy,  is  on  the 
same  immense  scale,  and  is  the  more 
worthy  of  remark,  as  its  effects  upon 
the  happiness  of  the  people  are  con- 
stant in  pressure,  and  likely  to  be 
great  in  duration.  In  the  South, 
four  millions  of  "slaves"  suddenly 
set  frve,  swept  nearly  two  thousand 
millions  of  capital  from  existence  in 
a  single  day.  The  losses  in  houses, 
in  live  stock,  in  plate  and  personal 
property,  are  inestimable.  Personal 
indebtedness,  to  be  made  good  out 
of  the  remains  of  wrecked  private 
fortunes,  add  heavily  to  the  general 
burden.  Lands  have  been  reduced 
in  value  from  near  their  original 
values  in  favored  locaHties,  to  abso- 
lute zero  in  localiti  s  less  fortunate. 
The  average  of  the  reduction  of 
landed  property  throughout  the 
South  is  moderately  s  ated  at  less 
than  one-half,  and  probably  not  more 
than  one  third.  The  amount  of 
personal  suffering  produced  by  these 
enormous  losses  is  positively  incal- 
culable. Thousands  upon  thousands 
— and  of  these,  hundreds  uponhun- 
dredfe  of  n married  females,  widows, 
orphans,  and  wards  in  chancery, 
idiots,  lunatics,  and  aged  meu — have 
been  reduced  to  absolute  bankruptcy. 
Famii  es  reared  in  ease,  and  accus- 
tomed to  look  forward  with  steady 
anticipations  of  happiness,  have  been 
brought,  with  all  their  cultivated 
tastes  and  want  of  training  to  busi- 
ness, down  to  straitness,  and  many 
to  penury.  The  authors  of  this 
misery  are  rolling  in  wealth  and 
riotous  in  the  insolence  of  success  ; 
Wi.ile  their  thousands  of  victims 
struggle  for  their  bread,  and  gaze 
mournfully  on  a  future  darkened  of 
all  hope.     It  is  a  noticeable  fact  in 


human  life,  how  few  men  of  ad- 
vanced age  survive  heavy  losses  of 
property  ;  bankruptcy  is  generally 
followed  by  death  in  that  class  of 
mankind.  The  old  men  of  the  South 
have  perished  rapidly  since  the  close 
of  the  war,  as  clearly  the  victims  of 
abolition  tyranny  as  if  they  had  been 
shot  dead  in  the  field.  The  sacri- 
fice of  property,  especially  in  the 
cotton  Stat  s,  within  the  last  few 
months,  has  been  actually  frightful  ; 
while  the  Yankee  adventurer  and 
the  petty  tyrants  of  the  Negro 
Bureau,  with  a  little  ready  money  in 
hand,  now  own,  for  a  song,  many  a 
home  of  the  unhappy  Southerner. 
Estates  of  value  have  been  c  ffered 
for  sale  in  South  Carolina  for  the 
payment  of  taxes,  and  taken  in  with- 
out a  bid.  The  list  of  applicants 
for  the  benefits  of  the  bankrupt  law 
is  swelling  rapidly  in  length.  The 
s  raitness  in  the  current  monetary 
maters  of  the  people  generally,  is 
extraordinary  in  its  severity.  The 
fall  in  the  price  of  cotton  has,  within 
the  last  six  months,  completed  the 
ruin  of  thousands  of  the  cotton 
planters.  The  taxation  of  the  op- 
pressed States  to  support  the  mili- 
tary government  of  this  lawless 
period  is  grievously  felt ;  yet,  with 
a  manly  honesty  worthy  of  the 
highest  praise,  the  proud  common- 
wealths of  the  South  are  strner<>lino- 

t  on  O 

desperately  to  pay  the  interest  of 
State  indebtedness,  and  maintain 
their  credit  unimpaired.  The  eff  ct 
of  the  abolition  policy  on  the  ma- 
terial wealth  of  the  South  has  been 
the  touch  of  death. 

On  a  superficial  view,  its  effects  at 
the  North  have  been  just  the  oppo- 
site ;  thousands  are  bloated  with 
wealth  ;  luxury  and  vice  are  de- 
veloping   like    the    plants    of    the 
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tropics  ;  vast  impetus  has  been  given 
many  great  works  of  public  impor- 
tance.    The  splendor  of  dress  end 
equipage,  the  regal  style  of  living, 
the  enormous  incomes  reported  for 
taxation,    the    magnificent    vessels 
walking  the  waters  of  sea,  river,  and 
inland  lake,  give  token  to  tlie  world 
of  a  prosperity  unparalleled  in  the 
existing  age.     The  multiplication  of 
personal   and   household    comforts, 
the   increase   of    facilities   in  every 
branch  of  business  and  social  life, 
displays    the    profits     which     have 
sprung  from  faithlessness  to  cove- 
nants and   the   outpouring   of  fra- 
ternal  blood.     This   is   the    bright 
side  of  the   financial  effects  of  abo- 
lition policy  at  home.     But  there  is 
a  side  of  it  dark  and  full  of  pregnant 
mischief.     The  government  debt  is 
upwards  of  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred   millions    of    money — a    debt 
created   by   the   expenditures   of  a 
four  years'  war.     Nothing  in  human 
history  can   compare  with  it.     The 
annual  expenses  of  the  government 
are  about  five  hundred  millions.     A 
people    who,    a    few     years    since, 
scarcely   knew    what    taxes   meant 
are  now  met  by  taxation  of  a  heavy 
we'ght  on  every  visible  point  of  their 
existence.       The    overthrow   of   the 
&outh,  the  disorganization  of  its  la- 
bor, and  the  redaction  at  once  of  its 
p  oduction   and  its  trade,  is  telling 
on  the  manufactures  and  trade  of 
the   North.     Factory    after    factory 
have  begun  to   slacken   or    silence 
their  machinery.     Thousands  of  ar- 
tizans  are  out  of  employment.     The 
low,  muttering  ground  swell  of  the 
angry  and  alarmed  masses  begins  to 
be  felt  against  the  bulwarks  of  capi- 
tal, and  to  unsettle  the  base  of  value 
in  the  government  stocks.     Finan- 
cial fears  are  beginn'ng  to  drift  out 


wide  and  far  on  the  flaws  and  gusts 
of  the  coming  storm.  The  genius  of 
the  Northern  American  for  finance 
is  not  surpassed,  if  equalled,  in  the 
civilized  world  ;  but  it  needs  but 
little  sagacity  to  see  that  it  has  a 
task  on  hand  which  will  tax  its  re- 
sources as  they  have  never  bee  a 
taxed  before,  with  the  odds  heavily 
against  a  successful  contest  with  the 
perils  that  are  abroad. 

7.  The  political,  social,  and  civil 
effects  of  abolition  policy  remain  to 
be  considered.  The  revolutionary 
and  wholly  fundamental  nature  of 
these  effects  on  the  nature  of  the 
government,  on  the  political  char- 
acter of  the  Northern  people,  on  the 
social  interests  and  civil  institutions 
of  the  people  of  the  South,  and  on 
the  whole  status  of  the  negro  race, 
is  more  fitly  symbolized  by  one  of 
the  upheavals  of  the  old  geologic 
ages  than  by  any  event  in  human 
experience.  The  use  of  force  to  re- 
pair the  political  mischief  of  aboli- 
tion guilt,  reversed  the  front  of  the 
government  at  the  outset,  and  gave 
it  an  impulse  which  carried  it  wide 
of  the  true  sphere  of  a  republican 
institute.  That  impulse  was'  not 
spent  by  the  close  of  the  war ;  it 
has  been  sweeping  the  Federal 
power  with  accelerated  ?peed  into  a 
despotic  and  irresponsible  form, 
ever  since  that  event.  The  whole 
history  of  misgovern  ment  in  the  un- 
happy annals  of  mankind,  pre  .ents 
no  scene  of  lawless  tyranny  more 
mournful  and  detesable  than  that 
exhibited  in  the  history  of  Federal 
legislation  since  the  cessation  of 
hostilities.  Terms  of  great  severity 
were  dictated  in  the  beginning  to 
the  conquered  people.  They  were 
quietly  accepted  ;  the  grand  and 
noble  character  of  the  Southern  peo- 
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pie  never  gave  a  nobler  exhibition  cf 
its  high  qualities  than  at  this  trying 
period.  Hopeless  of  resistance,  set- 
tled in  their  convictions  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  law  and  order  to  the  ex- 
istence of  society,  they  at  once  sub- 
mitted to  events,  and,  yielding  their 
political  liberties — the  noble  heritage 
of  their  fathers — to  the  will  of  the 
conqueror,  turned  their  attention  to 
the  repair  of  their  personal  for- 
tunes. They  had  it  in  their  power 
to  have  waged  an  interminable  pre- 
datory and  guerilla  war  ;  but  this 
could  only  have  been  done  at  the 
sacrifice  of  all  that  was  left  of  value 
in  society.  The  old  Conservat  ve 
instincts  of  the  sound  Southern  mind 
prevailed,  and  they  surrendered 
their  f  eedom  to  save  civilizat  on. 
The  brave  soldiers  who  had  borne 
their  flag  over  countless  odds  on 
manv  a  bloody  fieid,  laid  down  their 
arms  and  retired  to  their  homes. 
Not  a  flag  waved  in  defiance  of  Fed- 
eral power  from  the  Potomac  to  the 
Eio  Grande.  The  land  rested  from 
war  with  a  fullness  of  acceptance  of 
the  decree  of  heaven  never  surpass- 
ed in  civil  convulsions.  Partial  dis- 
turbances might  have  been  expected; 
individual  collisions  were,  perhaps, 
unavoidable,  to  a  limited  extent,  in 
a  land  over  which  the  waves  of  revo- 
lution had  just  closed,  altering  the 
whole  interior  relations  of  society, 
reversing  the  position  of  millions  of 
"  slaves,"  and  still  filled  with  clouds 
of  victorious  soldiers,  drunk  with 
the  spirit  of  c  nquest  a^d  vengeance. 
But  not  one  single  riotous  demon- 
stration was  made,  except  in  one  or 
two  isolated  instances,  where  all  the 
feelings  of  the  community,  and  their 
instinctive  reverence  for  prescrip- 
tion oi  law,  were  insolently  out- 
raged, as  in  the  case  of  the  New  Or- 


leans disturbance.  The  whole  car- 
riage of  the  Southern  people,  under 
the  circumstances  of  unparalleled 
trial  to  which  they  were  subjected, 
was  a  wonderful  exhibiti  n  of  their 
strength  and  grandeur  of  character. 
The  President  of  the  Union,  be- 
lieving in  the  honesty  of  the  de- 
clarations of  the  Federal  Congress 
in  the  beginning  of  the  war,  that  it 
was  waged  only  for  the  preservation 
of  the  Union,  and  when  that  object 
was  accomplished,  no  changes  should 
be  en  orced  in  the  relations  of  the 
States  ;  and  confiding  in  the  con- 
servative temper  of  the  Southern 
people,  so  signally  displayed,  did 
not  deem  it  necessary  to  apply  to 
Congress  for  any  legislation,  but  at 
once  proceeded  to  restore  the  South- 
ern Staes  to  their  old  Federal  rela- 
tions. The  President  has  proved 
himself  at  least  to  have  been  honest 
in  his  principles.  In  common  with 
the  whole  people  of  the  Nor.h,  he  re- 
garded tha  secession  of  the  South  as 
null  and  void,  and  its  relations  to 
the  Union  as  unchanged  in  law, 
though  disturbed  in  fact.  This 
principle  was  universally  recognized 
by  the  whole  Yankee  people  in  the 
beginning  and  progress  of  the  war. 
The  reconstruction  policy  of  the 
President  was  dictated  by  the  same 
principle,  and  necessarily  resulted 
from  it.  Had  he  been  permitted  to 
carry  it  oui,  an  inconceivable  amount 
of  mischief  might  have  been  pre- 
vented. But  it  did  not  suit  the 
turbulent  spirit  of  the  abolition  fac- 
tion in  the  Federal  Congress  to  al- 
low a  solution  of  the  question  in  a 
manner  so  plain  in  itself,  and  so 
lenient  in  its  effects  on  the  unhappy 
people  of  the  South.  Every  con- 
sideration of  consistency  in  Con- 
gressional action,   of  genero  ity,  of 
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justice,   of    law,   of    prudence   and 
statesmanship,  was  ruthlessly  thrust 
aside  ;  the  hour  of  vengeance  had 
come,  and  it  was  to  be  wreaked  to 
the    uttermost.      The     memory    of 
Southern   aggressions  on   Northern 
lights;  the  mountains  of  debt  accu- 
mulated by  the  effort  to  subue  them  ; 
of  many  a  field  of  bloody  defeat  and 
unspeakable    agonies    of    wounded 
vanity ;    and    of    two   centuries   of 
wrong  to  the  helpless  African,  were 
to  be  swept  away  in  one  tide  of  suc- 
cessful vengeance.     This  fell   spirit 
has  been  the  animating  soul  of  the 
who'e  legislation  of  Congress  since 
the  close  of  the  war.     But  the  won- 
derful conservatism  of  the  Southern 
people  presented  an  obstacle  in  the 
way.     It  was  resolved  to  remove  it ; 
and   the   method   adopted   for  this 
purpose  is  unparalleled  for  meanness 
and    malignity,  even   in    the  whole 
bad  hi-tory  of  abolit:on  policy  to- 
wards  the   South.     It   was   delibe- 
rately resolved  to  create  a  pretext 
where  none  could  be  found.     Every 
means  was  employed  to  exasperate 
the  people  to  acts  of  wrong,     Every 
isolated  case  of  violence,  eveiy  act 
of  private  or  personal  injustice,  was 
deliberately  exaggerated,  and  made 
to  wear  the  semblance  of  unsubdued 
rebellion.     "When  this  branch  of  the 
business   was   found   to    yield    too 
slowly,   invention   was   resorted  to, 
and  slander,  calumny,  and  lies  were 
poured  in  torren  s  on  the  credulity 
of  the  Northern  people.     The  en- 
suing election    sustained  and  urged 
forward  to  keener  action  the  Mon- 
grel policy. 

The  Negio  Bureau,  drawing 
millions  every  year  from  the  public 
treasury,  was  continued  and  em- 
ployed to  organize  the  negroes  in 
the  interests  of  the  Mongrel  party. 


The  provisional  State  govc  rnments, 
organized  under  the  auspices  of  the 
President,  were  set  aside.     A   mili- 
tary bill,  of  enormous  severity,  sub- 
jected  the   whole   civil   life   of  the 
South  to  an  unbridled  military  pow- 
er.     Military   officers,   ruling   with 
more  than  imperial  power,  were  set 
up  on  the  ruins  of  civil  liberty.  The 
recently  emancipated  negroes  were 
at  one   stroke  invested  with  all  civil 
atxd  political  power,  and  the  po.icy  of 
giving  them    absolute    ascendancy 
over  the  whites  was  openly  inaugu- 
rated.    The  confiscation  of  all  prop- 
erty of  the  southerners,  and  the  di- 
vision of  lands,  was  openly  threat- 
ened,  and   is  not   yet   abandoned. 
Jealousies  and  divisions  were  openly 
sown  between  the  white  and  negro 
races,  once  living  in  mutual  harmo- 
ny and  affection.     Every  effort  was 
made    and    justified    to   force    the 
coarse  and  ignorant  blacks  into  full 
social  equality  and  personal  associa- 
tion with  the  proud  and  chivalrous 
southern  people.     Nay,    the   incon- 
ceivable villainy   was   meditated   of 
forcing  a  mixture  of  blood,   and  to 
justify  this  low  and  disgusting  spe- 
cies of  vengeance,  the  Abolition  fac- 
tionists  of  the  more    extreme  wing 
degraded  themselves  before  heaven 
and   a   loathing   world,   by  recom- 
mending miscegenation  as  desirable. 
The  force  of  folly  and  shame  could 
no  fariher  go.     A  low,  yet  cunning 
shrewdness,      animated     this     last 
wretched  vision  of  the  exulting  fana- 
tic.   If  the  proud  blood  of  the  heroic 
South  could  be  debased  by  a  mix- 
ture of  the  degraded  African,  Fede- 
ral tyranny  need  dread  no  more  the 
resistance  of  a  powerful  and  high- 
spirited  race  ;  and  the  game  of  op- 
pression might  wreak   its  cruelties 
indefinitely    without    the    salutary 
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dread  that  curbs  aU  tyrants.  Mean- 
while, the  action  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment became  more  and  more 
disturbed.  The  patriotic  President 
opposed  every  step  of  the  lawless 
violence  of  Congress,  at  first  with  a 
show  of  success  ;  but  he  relied  in 
vain  on  law  and  right.  "With  un- 
principled energy  the  Mongrel  fac- 
tion purged  the  gallant  minority 
whose  votes  gave  effect  to  the  exe- 
cutive veto,  by  fraud  and  force,  un- 
til their  number  was  reduced  below 
its  constitutional  force  to  sustain 
the  President ;  and  then  they  swept 
onward  without  a  check.  With  a 
firmness  which  does  the  highest 
honor  to  his  personal  and  official 
character,  Mr.  Johnson,  in  the 
midst  of  difficulties  such  as  never 
perplexed  a  President  of  the  United 
States  beiore,  has  maintained  his 
position,  avoided  occasions  of  diffi- 
culty with  consummate  prudence, 
and  has  been  gaining  stren  th  with 
every  class  of  the  whole  people,  not 
utterly  demoralized  by  faction  and 
fanaticism.  With  any  other  people 
on  earth,  the  moral  force  of  his  pru- 
dent and  high-principled  conduct 
would  have  brought  the  masses  to 
his  deliverance  long  ago.  We  trust 
it  may  find  enough  of  political  vir- 
tue even  yet  in  the  ruling  States  to 
secure  him  ;  but  so  deadly  is  the 
corruption  of  the  northern  mind 
through  the  Abolition  philosophy, 
it  is  wel!-nigh  hopeless.  His  ene- 
mies have  struck  a  full  blow  at  his 
official  existence ;  the  contest  be- 
tween the  branches  of  the  govern- 
ment has  reached  a  momentous  cri- 
sis. As  we  write,  an  impeachment 
for  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors 
in  office  has  been  laid  before  the  Se- 
nate, and  the  Executive  of  the  gov- 
ernment is  now  on  trial  upon  charges 


which  nothing  but  the  frantic  spirit 
engendered  by  the  furious  madness 
of  Abolition  would  deem  worthy 
of  censure,  much  less  of  a  formal 
impeachment  at  the  hazard  of  so 
much  mischief  to  the  country.  The 
signs  all  point  to  a  still  more  sweep- 
ing revolution.  The  Supreme  Court 
is  overawed  by  threats  of  violent 
change,  should  it  dare  to  place  an 
obstruction  in  the  way  of  legislation 
openly  confessed  to  be  "  outside"  of 
the  constitutional  competency  of 
Congress.  There  is  no  power  left 
in  the  other  departments  of  the 
government.  An  oligarchy  in  Con- 
gress crushes  in  turn  every  sem- 
blance of  resistance,  and  rushes 
headlong  towards  a  consummation 
devoutly  to  be  w'shed,  as  the  alter- 
native to  a  lawless  oligarchy  of  dem- 
agogues. Nemesis  guides  the  re*ns, 
and  the  injured  South  will  see  her 
fallen  liberties  and  her  uncounted 
sorrows  avenged  to  the  last  demand 
of  insulted  justice.  The  effects  of 
Abolition  on  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment itself  have  already  passed 
with  many  a  throe  into  a  despotic 
f i  rm  of  the  worst  description.  Its 
effects  on  the  political  character  of 
the  northern  people  have  been  such 
as  to  render  them  no  longer  safe  de- 
positaries of  political  power,  and  by 
consequence  have  ripened  them  for 
the  admission  of  tyranny.  They 
have  been  trained  to  deliberately 
disregard  all  laws  and  compacts 
which  put  any  restraints  upon  their 
will.  They  have  been  taught  to  find 
delight  in  the  exercise  of  arbitrary 
power,  and  in  compelling  submis- 
sion to  their  will,  regardless  of  con- 
sequences. They  have  been  taught 
to  despise  the  guards  and  limits,  the 
simplicity  and  good  faith  of  true  re- 
publican principles.    They  have  been 
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infused  with  the  deadly  heresy  that 
a  pure  and  unlimited  Democracy, 
owning  no  law  but  their  own  will, 
admitting  no  restraint  but  their  own 
judgment,  and  acting  thoug  i  a  com- 
pact and  imperial,  executive  consti- 
tutes the  beau-ideal  of  free  institu- 
tions. Along  with  these  ruinous 
principles,  the  philosophy  of  the 
Abolition  theories  has  been  ingrain- 
ed into  their  opinions — a  philosophy 
which  reaches  over  far  more  deli- 
cate subjects  than  the  slavery  of  the 
South.  The  sacredness  of  property, 
the  principles  of  regulating  the 
wages  of  labor,  the  laws  of  property, 
the  rights  of  women,  the  sanctity  of 
marriage,  the  regulation  of  educa- 
tion and  public  charities,  all  are  em- 
braced in  the  deadly  grasp  of  this 
accursed  philosophy  as  well  as  "  sla- 
very," and  will  as  surely  be  strangled 
by  it.  Years  ago  the  land  monopoly 
movement  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
gave  token  of  the  coming  peril  of 
the  land-owner,  while  a  late  issue  of 
the  Revolution  newspaper,  the  latest 
spawn  of  the  hateful  and  desperate 
spirit  of  Mongrel  sm,  advises  us  that 
the  last  of  the  landless  still  mark 
that  species  of  property  for  its  prey, 
and  feels  nearer  to  its  object.  The 
paper  alluded  to,  the  newly  estab- 
lished organ  of  the  woman's  rights 
faction,  coolly  informs  us  that  "  be- 
fore any  permanent  reconstruction 
of  our  own  nationality,  there  must 
be  an  entire  revolution  in  the  own- 
ership of  the  land  of  the  late  slave- 
holding  States.  In  the  last  result, 
there  will  be  no  ownership  of  land 
there  nor  anywhere."  The  article 
exults  in  the  predicted  overthrow  of 
English  institutions,  and  the  plun- 
der of  its  land-owners.  When  the 
ruined  planters  are  driven  from  their 
homes   and   plundered  of  the   last 


wretched  remains  of  their  ruined 
fortunes,  the  turn  of  the  nor i hern 
land-owner  will  come.  The  glitter- 
ing treasure  of  wealth  and  power  has 
been  already  revealed  to  the  hungry 
and  restless  millions,  already  groan- 
ing under  taxation  for  the  Abolition 
war,  and  already  trained  to  believe 
that  the  will  of  the  majority  is  the 
law  of  the  land,  and  that  no  enact- 
ment of  law,  no  pledge  of  public 
faith  is  restrictive  in  right  upon  that 
will.  The  whole  fabric  of  northern 
wealth  and  splendor  is  trembling 
over  the  subterranean  thunders  of  a 
volcano  more  fierce  by  a  thousand 
fold  than  that  which  crowns  the 
summit  of  Vesuvius  with  its  plumage 
of  fire  and  smoke  ;  and  the  hidden 
tumult  is  s  ill  daily  fed  and  fostered 
by  the  busy  energ  es  of  a  thousand 
frantic  votaries  of  the  Abolition  po- 
licy. If  there  is  virtue  or  even 
sense  enough  left  in  the  northern 
people  to  make  one  effort  to  arrest 
the  swiftly  approaching  ruin,  it  is 
full  time  it  was  employed  to  the  ut- 
termost. That  deadly  philosophy, 
infidel  in  its-  nature  and  incompati- 
ble with  social  order  and  the  vast 
benefits  conditioned  upon  its  secu- 
rity, always  leaves  its  track  strewn 
with  the  ruin  of  institutions  and 
the  bodies  of  dead  men.  When  it 
shall  ripen  its  horrors  and  pour  its 
fury  upou  the  once  free  and  well- 
ordered  society  of  Republican  Ame- 
rica, the  effects  of  Abolition  in  the 
conception  of  the  political  character 
of  the  people  and  the  ruin  of  their 
happiness  will  be  apparent  to  the 
whole  world.  Its  effects  upon  the 
institutions  and  the  happiness  of 
the  southern  section  of  the  people 
already  rise  into  proportions  of 
mournful  magnitude.  Never  before 
were    whole   commonwealths   com- 
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pelled  to  submit  to  a  revolution  in 
property  and  their  interior  relations, 
so  universal  and  so  complete,  begun 
and  finished  in  a  day.  The  change 
in  social  re'ations  has  been  wrought 
into  a  positive  reversal.  Two  and  a 
half  millions  of  "  slaves"  suddenly 
set  free,  and  invested  with  political 
supremacy,  thrown  out  of  all  settled 
relations  to  property,  encumbered 
wiih  cares  of  family  maintenance 
unknown  to  them  before,  and  de- 
prived of  even  the  diminished  secu- 
rities of  an  annual  homestead  by 
the  depreciation  of  their  value  as 
laborers,  are  deliberately  instigated 
by  the  devilish  factions  of  Mongrel- 
ism  to  press  their  claims  to  full 
equality  with  their  masters  at  every 
point.  The  loss  of  all  comfort  and 
satisfaction  in  the  security  of  busi- 
ness, in  household  arrangements,  in 
social  festivities  ;  in  everything  of 
social  life  conuitioned  on  steady  and 
respectful  service,  cannot  be  esti- 
mated. The  whole  face  of  this  once 
frank  and  genial  temper  of  southern 
society  has  been  seriously  and  pain- 
fully altered.  In  hotels  and  public 
streets,  on  every  line  of  railway  and 
vehicle  of  travel,  the  once  respecta- 
ble and  respected  servant  is  urged 
to  dispute  for  the  right  to  thrust 
himself  upon  those  who  revolted  at 
such  relations  with  him,  though 
ready  to  deal  him  absolute  justice 
in  all  matters  where  his  real  rights 
are  in  any  way  involved.  A  spirit 
of  jealous  suspicion  and  hostility  is 
rapidly  spreading.  The  increased 
insecurity  of  property  in  live  stock, 
and  in  buildings  ;  and  more  than 
this,  the  increased  insecurity  to  life 
and  to  public  order,  add  vastly  to 
the  growing  burden  on  the  happi- 
ness of  the  people.  The  want  of 
confidence  in  labor  paralyses  enter- 


prise not  less  than  the  want  of  capi- 
tal. The  means  of  education  have 
been  diminished  so  fearfully,  that 
one  of  the  most  lamentable  features 
of  the  Abolition  policy  on  the  :  ocial 
life  of  the  South  is  to  be  found  in 
the  defective  training  of  her  youth, 
enforced  by  loss  of  wealth.  TLe 
produc'ion  of  the  great  southern 
staples  has  been  frightfully  dimin- 
ished. The  quality  as  well  as  the 
quantity  of  tobacco  grown  the  two 
years  of  free-negro  labor,  has  been 
miserably  deteriorated.  The  accu- 
mulation of  debt,  in  cultivation, 
since  the  close  of  the  war  ;  the  rapid 
multiplication  of  bankruptcies  ;  the 
enormous  losses  of  the  cotton-plant- 
ers ;  the  depreciation  of  lands  and 
other  species  of  property  ;  the  em- 
barrassment of  the  mercantile  class- 
es ;  the  inab  lity  of  professional  men 
to  collect  th:ir  fees;  the  languishing- 
condition  of  all  the  enterprises  of 
the  Church  ;  the  loss  of  political 
liberties  and  rights;  the  insolent  as- 
sertion of  political  supremacy  by 
the  negro  ;  the  presence  and  active 
domination  of  the  military  power  ; 
the  insecurity  of  civil  justice  in  the 
"Freedmens"Courts;  the  paralysis  of 
criminal  law  over  the  negro  popula- 
tion by  the  profligate  usy  of  .he  par- 
doning power  by  Mongrel  Execu- 
tives in  the  interests  of  their  parti- 
zan  politics  ;  the  vast  desolations  of 
the  war,  as  yet  unhealed  ;  and  the 
gaunt  shadows  of  positive  famine 
overshadowing  year  by  year  por- 
tions of  their  territory,  fill  up  the 
cup  of  sorrow  and  overflow  it  for 
the  unhappy  southern  people.  What 
the  future  may  portend,  heaven  omy 
knows  ;  but  the  shadows  of  cominc 
events  seem  portentous  with  menace 
and  woe.  Amid  all  this  complicated 
sorrow,  the  the  heroic  efforts  of  the 
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brave  and  high-hearted  South  to  re- 
trieve every  branch  of  her  grand 
social  1  fe,  her  fields,  her  churches, 
her  scoools,  her  transportation,  and 
her  trade,  present  a  spectacle  worthy 
of  the  highest  strains  of  epic  song. 
Abolition  has  wrought  her  wron^, 
and  an  iliad  of  woe,  but  has  not  de- 
graded her  ;  and  with  the  same  stern 
courage  and  self-reliance  with  which 
she  bore  her  glorious  flag  over  a 
thousand  fields,  strewn  thick  with 
slaughtered  foes,  she  fronts  with  un- 
daunted resolution  the  troubles  of 
the  present  and  the  undeveloped 
troubles  of  the  future.  Ail  hail,  no- 
ble, suffering  land — brave  race  of 
the  sunny  South!  There  is  pro- 
mise to  the  bold  and  patient.  Like 
the  Lady  in  Comus,  beset  with  a 
rabble  rout  of  lascivious  imps  and 
satyrs,  the  mailed  Virgin  of  the  Old 
Dominion  and  her  sisters  sit  crown- 
less  and  disarmed ;  chains  bind  her 
heroic  arms,  and  the  gibber.ng  of 
ne.^ro  knaves  and  Yankee  ghouls 
resound  upon  the  air  as  they  circle 
round  her  ;  but  deathless  patience, 
and  resolve  to  change  all  this  in 
God's  own  good  time,  lives  in  her 
heroic  heart,  and  shows  upon  the 
grand,  unmoved,  uncomplaining 
brow — 

"  The  uncontrolled  worth 
Of  this  pure  cause  would  kindle  her  rapt 

spirit 
To  such  a  flame  cf  sacred  vehemence, 
That  dumb  things  would  be  moved  to  sym- 
pathize, 
And  the  earth  would  lend  her  nerves  and 

8  lake, 
Till  ail  thy  magic  structures  rear'd  so  high, 
Were  shattered  into  heaps." — [Milton. 

Her  children,  brethren  of  her 
grand  captains,  Johnson,  Lee,  and 
the  dead  hero  of  a  hundred  victo- 
ries, kiss  her  hand  in  this  hour  of 
her  calamity  with  a  passionate  devo- 


tion, surpassing  even  that  boundless 
pride  with  which  they  saw  her  bright 
mail  blazing  on  the  bloody  field. 
Abolition  has  wrought  her  woe  on 
woe,  and  mayhap  many  a  weary  year 
of  stern  endurance  ;  but  the  un- 
daunted South  answers  for  the  fu- 
ture, however  remote,  out  of  her 
own  heroic  spirit,  and  from  the  in- 
spiration of  an  unswerving  faith  in 
God,  the  mysterious  but  righteous 
ruler  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth. 

8.  The  effects  of  Abolition  policy 
on  the  negro  race  now  claim  our 
attention  for  a  moment  in  conclu- 
sion of  this  sad  and  bitter  aggrega- 
tion of  calamities.  The  negroes 
have  been  set  free  and  enfranchised. 
"Slavery"  they  say,  is  abolished. 
Whatever  of  good  or  evil  may  b  >  in- 
volved in  that,  is  surely  accomplish- 
ed. That  it  may  involve  s  mething 
of  good,  we  can  unfeignedly  im- 
plore. That  it  does  involve  a  change 
of  some  evil,  circumstantially  at- 
tached to  "  slavery"  by  the  laws  that 
regulate  it,  but  not  of  the  escence  of 
the  relations  itself,  we  may  cheer- 
fully allow.  The  lash  will  no  more 
scar  the  back  of  the  idle  and  profli- 
gate. Wives  will  no  more  be  sepa- 
rat  d  from  their  husbands,  or  chil- 
dren from  their  families,  by  the  ar- 
bitrary will  or  the  social  necessities 
of  other  men.  The  bone  of  conten- 
tion for  forty  years  between  the  sec- 
tions is  removed.  The  black  race 
are  placed  upon  the  broad  platform 
of  competition  with  the  teeming  and 
energetic  white  race  around  them. 
Every  avenue  to  wealth,  education, 
and  political  aspiration,  is  open  to 
them.  Whatever  else  of  good  the 
abolition  of  "  slavery"  may  involve 
to  the  blick  race,  to  the  Union,  and 
the  general  interests  of  the  country, 
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the  Abolition  policy  has  accomplish- 
ed and  is  entitled  to  its  credit.  It 
is  welcome  to  it  all ;  the  credit  side 
of  its  account  needs  heavy  additions 
truly  to  bring  out  a  balance.  "  Sla- 
very" is  abolished  ;  that  and  is  ne- 
cessary bearings,  both  good  and 
evil,  are  open  to  the  judgment  of  the 
world. 

To  the  one-eyed  demon  of  Mon- 
grel philosophy,  drunk  with  the 
red  wine  of  victorious  fanaticism, 
only  half-orbed  views  are  possible, 
and  nothing  but  good  can  it  see  in 
its  abolition  enterprise.  Over  the 
present  facts  of  every  case,  and  theii* 
immediate  necessary  consequences, 
over  the  near  future,  pregnant  with 
myriad  mischiefs  already  discerni- 
ble, it  possesses  a  convenient  fa- 
cility of  descrying  in  the  involuted 
midnight  clouds  of  the  far  distant 
future,  the  glorious,  happy  issues  of 
its  imensate  cruelties,  coming  ra- 
pidly onward  to  its  justification. 
But  this  convenient  sagacity,  this 
genius  of  a  far  distant  vindication, 
has  all  of  the  obscurity  but  none  of 
the  truthfulness  of  prophecy.  The 
distant  future  may  bring  more  of 
good  to  the  negro  race  than  can  now 
be  seen  ;  but  abolition  can  show 
only  a  questionable  right  to  resort 
to  such  a  distant  period  for  a  vindi- 
cation, while  s )  much  of  immediate 
actual  evil  has  been  done  to  the  ne- 
gro race  by  emancipation  without 
warning  or  preparation.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  the  enthusiastic  delight 
bestowed  upon  them  at  first  has 
sub  ided,  and  the  cares  of  mainte- 
nance and  unaccustomed  resp  nsi- 
bility  for  support  of  families,  com- 
mon to  the  laboring  poor  of  "  free" 
States,  are  setting  their  obvious 
marks  on  the  brow  of  the  black 
man.     Almost  every  thoughtful  man 


among  them,  with  a  family  to  sup- 
port, has  already  discovered,  and 
will  unhesitatingly  admit,  that  they 
are  wors'ed  by  the  change.  The 
master's  care  and  guidance  have 
been  taken  away,  but,  so  far  as  the 
women  and  children  are  concerned, 
have  been  transferred  in  many  an 
open  instance  to  the  more  merciless 
hands  of  the  black  head  of  the 
household.  The  supplies  furnished 
the  laborer  und  r  his  contract  are 
about  what  they  were  before  ;  but 
the  supplies  of  the  non-producing 
consumers — the  women,  children, 
and  old  men — are  now  drawn  from 
the  wages  and  the  selfishness  of  the 
husband,  father,  and  son,  and  not 
from  the  full  stores  of  the  planter's 
grain  and  meat-house.*  They  have 
consequently  fallen,  in  many  cases, 
cruelly  short.  It  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  iamily  maintenance  co.Jd 
be  humanely  and  properly  accom- 
plished by  those  unaccustomed  at 
any  period  of  life  to  care  for  or  con- 
trol it.  The  insolent  tyranny  dis- 
played over  their  households  by 
thousands  of  the  more  profligate 
among  the  negro  men,  and  the  self- 
ish indifference  with  which  they 
squander  iniuxurious  and  conceited 
self-indulgence  the  wages  of  their 
labor,  and  abandon  their  depend- 
ants to  the  narrowest  line  of  sup- 
port, are  disgustingly  frequent. 
Thousan  s  of  others,  who  are  man- 
fully striving  to  do  their  whole  duty 
to  their  famines,  are  often  sadly 
oppressed  by  their  prospects;  and 
their  simple  anticipations  ot  evil  to 
come,  contrast  strongly  with  the 
light-hearted  gaiety  of  the  "slave'' 
in  his  household.     The  condition  of 

*  See  a   striking   development  of   facts 
Dabne/s  Defence,  pp.  314^316,  el  al. 
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many  of  the  old  and  disabled  ne- 
groes, with  all  the  aid  of  the 
Negro  Bureau,  is  pitiable.  The  de- 
ficiency in  the  everyday  clothing 
of  all  classes,  particularly  among 
the  children,  is  very  great ;  it  is  the 
result  of  undue- expenditures  by  the 
men  and  women  in  showy  clothing 
for  public  display.  Thrown  upon 
the:r  own  resources  in  sickness,  un- 
skilled in  nursing,  heedless  and  som- 
nolent, it  has  become  rare  lor  a  case 
of  violent  disease,  requiring  prompt, 
exact,  and  constant  manipulation, 
to  terminate  otherwise  than  fatally, 
according  10  the  testimony  of  phy- 
sicians. Asserting  their  indepen- 
dence of  the  whites  in  every  par- 
ticular possible,  they  have  developed 
marked  tendencies  towards  barbaric 
superstition,  both  in  medicine  and 
religion.  They  have  thrown  them- 
selves, as  a  general  rule,  entirely 
out  from  the  influences  of  the  church, 
and  confide  themselves  entirely  to 
the  guidance  of  any  self-constituted 
teacher  who  claims  to  be  possessed 
of  "the  spirit,"  even  in  cases  where 
they  know  these  dangerous  hypo- 
crites are  living  constantly  in  the 
practice  of  thefu  and  licentiousness. 
They  permit  themselves,  in  sickness, 
to  be  tampered  with  by  any  unscru- 
pulous rascal  who  claims  for  himself 
skill  in  tricks  and  the  use  of  herbs 
and  we  have  known  death  to  ensue 
from  such  villainous  practice.  Their 
value  as  laborers  has  sunken,  as  a 
general  rule,  at  least  one-half  of  its 
former  value.  Few  hands  retain 
the  reputation  for  efficiency  estab- 
lished as  "  slaves,"  while  the  labor 
of  the  women  has  been,  to  a  great 
extent,  entirely  withdrawn,  or,  where 
hired,  is  well  nigh  worthless.  It  is 
evident,  too,  from  the  unwillingness 
to   subject  their  boys  and  girls  to 


the  discipline  of  the  white  manager, 
and  the  alternate  paroxysms  of 
rage  and  indifference  with  which 
they  pretend  to  substitute  it,  that 
the  present  generation  of  negro 
laborers,  trained  as  "  slaves,"  is  the 
best  the  race  will  ever  afford.  The 
existing  state  and  the  prospects  of 
the  race,  so  far  as  material  and 
moral  improvement  are  concerned, 
were  never  so  gloomy.  The  num- 
bers who  perished  during  and  since 
the  war  mount  up  to  a  fearful  ag- 
gregate. Tnrown  into  open  com- 
petition with  the  millions  of  ener- 
getic white  laborers  of  this  conii- 
nent  and  Europe,  the  pro  pects  of 
the  unhappy  blacks,  even  for  con- 
tinued existence  in  the  country,  do 
not  look  beyond  a  century.  But  the 
most  dreadful  peril  to  them  arises 
from  the  appalling  policy  wh  ch  has 
invested  them  with  political  capacity. 
Never  before  on  this  whole  earth 
was  such  extravagance  of  fanaticism 
embodied  in  human  policy,  as  in 
that  cruel  edict  which  elevated  mil- 
lions of  "  slaves,"  just  emancipated, 
to  political  power  and  supremacy 
over  the  conquered  dominant  race 
of  a  previous  year.  The  negro  has 
been  infatuated  by  it.  During  the 
war,  their  conduct  was  so  exemplary 
as  to  create  additional  kindliness  of 
feeling  towards  them,  which  sur- 
vived the  emancipation,  and  would 
have  survived  their  political  enfran- 
chisement, had  they  employe  i  it 
with  any  prudence,  and  regard  to 
the  interests  of  the  States  or  the 
feelings  of  the  people.  But  their 
cou.se  has  been  maiked  by  folly, 
insolence,  and  a  spirit  of  agrai  ianism, 
which  has  extinguished  the  last  fibre 
of  friendly  consideration  for  them 
in  the  minds  of  the  whites.  Throw- 
ing themselves  in  a  mass  into  the 
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arms  of  the  Mongrel  party,  banded 
like  an  army  in  the  secret  bonds  of 
the  Union  League,  yielding  them- 
selves without  a  question  to  the 
guidance  of  hordes  of  adventurers, 
who  have  poured  into  the  country 
in  search  of  office  and  power,  de- 
spising all  counsel  from  their  late 
owners,  as  insidious  and  destruc- 
tive to  themselves,  the  negro  race 
have  become  hateful  to  the  oppress- 
ed and  exasperated  southerners. 
Thrusting  themselves  into  office, 
and  guiding  the  policy  of  the  con- 
vention s  charged  with  reorganizing 
the  institutions  of  the  States,  they 
have  demonstrated  their  utter  inca- 
pacity to  be  safe  depositories  of 
power,  by  their  ignorance,  by  their 
insolent  and  impolitic  demeanor,  by 
displays  of  rancorous  hatred  to  the 
white  race,  and  by  enactments  which 
set  all  prudence  and  justice  at  de- 
fiance, and  secure  the  destruction 
not  only  of  every  vested  interest  of 
society,  but  of  civilization  itself.  The 
instrument  adopted  by  the  Conven- 
tion of  Virginia,  just  adjourned,  is 
without  a  parallel  in  legislation. 
The  address  of  the  Conservative 
members  of  that  body  to  the  people 
of  the  State,  a  calm,  uncolored  de- 
scrip;  ion  of  the  provisions  of  the 
paper,  is  the  most  appalling  docu- 
ment, we  ever  read.  It  hands  the 
whole  State  over  to  the  ntgro  race. 
The  test  oath  excludes  all  whites 
from  office.  A  negro  majoriy  in 
the  Legislature,  negro  sheriffs,  con- 
stables, judges,  jurymen,  overseers 
of  the  poor,  commissioners  or  the 
revenue,  and,  in  a  word,  every  office 
but  two,  in  the  whole  State,  county 
and  municipal  organiza  ion,  is  to 
be  filled  by  negroes.  The  state  of 
feeling  to  be  developed  in  the  Old 
Dominion    within     the    next    two 


months  is  absolutely  deplorable. 
North  Carolina  is  now  shaken  by  a 
conflict  which  embodies  more  of  hate 
and  vengeance  than  ever  before  en- 
dangered the  peace  of  that  noble 
State.  In  fine,  the  two  races  are 
now  arrayed  against  each  other 
openly,  and  the  contest  involves  con- 
ditions and  interests  of  a  character 
which  throw  an  appalling  hue  over 
the  future  of  both  races,  especially 
of  the  b^cks.  It  must  result  in  a 
war  of  races,  and  the  ominous  pre- 
diction of  the  sagacious  statesman, 
Calhoun,*  will  be  ultimately  accom- 
plished in  one  or  the  other  of  its 
fearful  alternatives — the  extermina- 
tion of  the  blacks,  or  the  entire  ex- 
pulsion of  the  whites  from  the  Gulf 
States.  Death  has  already  claimed 
a  fearful  moiety  of  the  blacks  in  the 
progress  of  the  abolition  policy,  as 
far  as  it  has  gone  ;  the  omen  of  a 
not  distant,  it  may  be  a  rapid  and 
bloody  exti.  ction,  burns  gloomily 
on  the  horizon  of  the  future. 

Such  and  so  great  are  the  effects 
of  the  abolition  policy,  as  far  as  yet 
developed.  A  1  of  its  good  is  em- 
braced in  th^  abolition  of  "  slavery/' 
and  what  of  benefit  to  the  human 
race  generally  is  involved  in  that 
event.  "The  bone  of  contention,  the 
bane  of  American  politics  for  half 
a  century,  is  removed;"  but  its  place 
has  been  filled  by  deep  and  invete- 
rate hatreds,  tha  memory  of  inexpia- 
ble injuries  inflicted  and  borne, 
which  threaten  more  the  future 
tranquillity  oi  the  country,  infinitely 
more,  than  the  disputes  on  "slavery'' 
have  ever  do^e.  Mr.  Parker  Pills- 
bury  has  only  spoken  a  iruth  made 
inevitable  by  the  constitution  of  hu- 

*  Calhoun's  Speeches,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  309, 
633,  et  passim. 
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man  nature  itself,  when  he  said  : 
"The  treatment  of  the  South  since 
tho  close  of  the  war  has  tilled  her 
with  a  hate  as  unquenchable  as 
hell."  He  might  readily  have  ex- 
tended the  area  of  this  inflammatory 
treatment,  and  intensified  its  effects. 
The  abolition  policj7  has  secured  all 
the  territories,  destroyed  the  "  fugi- 
tive slave  law,"  and  annihilated  the 
"  slave"  power.  The  aggressions  of 
the  outh  have  been  avenged  utter- 
ly. Northern  hate  wreaked  itself  in 
a  vengeance  without  a  precedent. 
That  glorious  draught  has  been 
drained  by  the  fanatics  to  the  de- 
gree of  positive  repletion.  The 
power  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment has  been  restored  over  all  the 
country,  lost  to  it  by  abolition  mad- 
ness ;  but  the  government  itself  has 
been  altered  by  its  stern  endeavor. 
The  Union  has  not  been  preserved  ; 
the  republic,  as  originally  constitu- 
ted, has  passed  away  for  the  present; 
arid  it  is  as  hopeless  of  reconstruc- 
tion as  the  roses  of  the  last  spring 
time.  The  flag  waves  over  an*  un- 
divided territory,  but  over  an  altered 
State  ;  it  commands  obedience,  but 
it  has  lost  affection  ;  it  arouses  fear, 
but  reverence  can  no  longer  reach 
the  spots  of  cruelty  and  unbridled 
violence  that  darken  indellibly  its 
once  spoth  ss  stars.  A  million  of 
fresh-heaped  graves  are  watched  by 
the  midnight  moon;  but  the  "  slave5' 
is  free!  Twe.  ty  millions  are  weep- 
ing for  the  unreturning  dead,  in 
blighted  homes,  but  Yankee  ven- 
geance is  drunk  with  the  pride  of 
sated  cruelty  !  Millions,  impover- 
isned,  stripped,  and  peeled,  are  gaz- 
ing mourniully  on  a  future  big  with 
menace  and  woe  ;  but  the  negro  can 
vote.  Tears  have  flowed  in  torrents 
infinite  ;  sighs  of  wounded  and  fe- 


vered men ;  the  dark  dread  of  ap- 
proaching death,  in  hospitals,  in 
prisons,  in  bloody  battles  ;  the  sus- 
pense, the  agony,  the  realization  of 
woe,  in  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  human  hearts — all  have  been  en- 
dured and  gone  upon  the  record  of 
the  long-enduring  Lord.  But  the 
negro  can  be  as  idle  and  as  useless 
as  he  may  please  to  be.  "  Slavery" 
is  dead  ;  the  field  is  cleared  ;  new 
issues  of  Mongrel  improvement  are 
marshaling  in  array.  The  debt 
rises  like  Alps  on  Alps  ;  labor  groans 
under  taxation  ;  wealth  riots  in  the 
high  places  ;  vice  blooms  grandly  in 
the  new-born  day  ;  and,  as  the  re- 
public reels  dead  from  the  place  of 
power,  the  empire,  with  its  brilliant 
splendor,  and  the  embodied  power 
of  amilitary  democracy,  comes  gleam- 
ing into  view. 

Their  work  is  very  thoroughly 
done.  Let  the  abolition  leaders, 
Seward,  Garrison,  Beech er  Stowe, 
Sumner,  and  that  calm  de.il  with 
the  head  of  crystal,  the  heart  of 
steel,  glowing  perennially  white-hot 
with  malice,  and  the  tongue  of  oil 
and  venom — Wendell  Phillips,  be- 
hold their  life-long  labors  crowned 
with  triumph,  death,  and  ruin,  and 
meditate  tbe  issues.  For  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  people,  for  breach  of 
covenants,  for  the  ruin  of  the  repub- 
lic, for  the  agonies  of  the  war,  for 
the  debt  and  weight  of  taxes,  for  the 
loss  of  life  and  property  on  a  scale  im- 
measurable, for  a  woe  on  the  happi- 
ness of  mankind,  unsurpassed  in  the 
ravag  s  of  wildest  rage  of  kin  '■-,  or 
priest,  or  potentate,  in  all  the  evil 
ages  of  an  evil  world,  these  Mong  el 
statesmen — these  champions  of  hu- 
man freedom — are  responsible  in 
chief  before  God  and  human  his- 
tory. 
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•'Oh,  I  never  manoeuvre." — {Gen.  Grant 
to  Gen.  Meade. 

"As  it  was  his  (Grant's)  happy  fortune 
to  reach  the  high  office  of  General-in-Chief 
at  a  time  when  the  i'dministration  and  the 
people,  instructed  somewhat  in  war,  and 
war's  needs,  were  prepared  to  give  him 
an  intelligent  support,  he  was  at  once 
able,  with  all  the  resources  of  the  country 
at  his  call,  with  a  mi  lion  of  men  in  the 
field,  and  a  generous  and  patriotic  people 
at  his  b  ick,  to  enter  upon  a  comprehensive 
system  of  combinod  operations.  More- 
over, the  instrument  given  him  to  work 
withal  was  one  highly  tempered,  and 
brought  to  a  fine  hard  edge.  The  troops  had 
become,  by  the  experience  of  service,  tho- 
roughly inured  to  war.  They  cou  d  march, 
manoeuvre,  and  fi^ht.  The  armies,  inlact, 
were  real  armies,  and  were,  there!  ore,  pre- 
pared to  execute  operations  which  at  an 
earl  er  period  would  have  been  u.terly  im- 
practicable*." -[Swinlon's  Campaigns  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac. 

As  originally  planned,  this  series 
of  papers  ermina  es  with  this  num- 
ber, we  must  therefore  leave  unno- 
ticed those  operations  of  Gen.  Grant 
which  took  place  between  the  4th  of 
July,  1863,  and  the  end  of  April, 
1864,  or  the  period  of  his  transfer 
to  the  theatre  of  war  in  Virginia, 
with  the  grade  of  Lieutenant-Gene- 
ral,  and  the  truncheon  of  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  all  the  armies  of 
the  Republic.  We  shall  say,  how- 
ever, before  entering  upon  a  review 
of  the  Vir  in  a  Campaign  of  1804-5, 
that  his  acts  and  military  views  dur- 


ing the  ten  or  eleven  months  left 
unnoticed,  do  not  show  that  with 
experience  in  command  he  had  ac- 
quired greater  capacity  to  handle 
his  army  with  any  nearer  proximity 
to  those  fundamental  principles  of 
the  art  of  war  which  uniformly  gov- 
erned the  successful  campaigns  of 
the  recognized  great  captains  of  his- 
tory. Indeed,  it  would  seem  success 
had  crowned  his  extraordinary  en- 
terprises, his  blind,  tentative,  stra- 
tegic undertakings,  his  wild  casts  of 
the  net  for  fortune,  without  having 
shed  one  ray  of  light  upon  his  mind 
to  show  hi  n  how  it  really  happened 
that  he  had  triumphed,  or  that 
his  operations  were  nob  absolute 
masterstrokes.  This  we  might  de- 
monstrate, did  our  space  permit, 
but.,  regretting  that  it  does  not,  we 
take  up 

THE   VIRGINIA    CAMPAIGN. 

General  Grant,  as  we  have  seen, 
ended  his  operations  against  so  fee- 
ble and  incapable  an  adversary  as 
Pemberton,  on  the  4th  o.  July,  1863, 
by  receiving  the  surrender  of  Vicks- 
burg  with  its  garrinon  of  about 
18,C00  effectives,  or  a  total  of  27,000 
persons,  (including  the  sick  and 
oi-her  non-comba'ants,)  placed  hors 
de  combat  by  that  result.  On  the 
day  before  that  event,  however,  a 
mighty   battle — the   really   decisive 
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one  of  the  war — had  been  fought  at 
Gettysburg,  and  victory  had  rested 
upon  theFederal  arms,notwithstand- 
ing  the  Confederate  force  engaged, 
as  Swinton  aptly  says,  "  was  *he 
foremost  army  .of  the  Confederacy, 
under  the  Confederacy's  foremost 
military  leader."  Grant's  campaign 
had  been  made  with  troops  who,  for 
the  most  part,  had  been  under  his 
command  for  eighteen  months,  and 
were  inspired  by  the  prestige  of  ha- 
bitual success.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  victory  at  Gettysburg  had  been 
achieved  by  an  army  whose  com- 
mander had  been  changed  seven 
times  in  the  course  of  three  cam- 
paigns, crowded  with  disasters  by 
an  army  accustomed  to  discomfiture 
in  conflicts  with  the  very  foe  that  had 
there  assai  ed  it  in  all  the  pride  of 
invincibility  ;  and  one,  too,  whose 
General-in-Chief,  but  a  few  clays  be- 
fore, had  been  called  to  the  position 
without  previous  experience  in  chief 
command, — called  to  gather  in 
hand  the  demoralized  corps  of  H<ok- 
er,  and  with  them  to  meet  and  check 
their  old  ever-victorious  opponent, 
then  surging  like  a  flood  into  the 
heart  of  Pennsylvania.  Gen.  Grant 
fought  and  overcame  Pemberton, 
whose  troops  had  no  confidence 
whatever  in  their  general ;  Me-^de 
encountered  and  discomfited  Robert 
E.  Lee,  the  one  undisputed  great 
soldier  of  the  war,  whose  forces  be- 
lieved in  his  genius,  as  in  a  god. 
The  reduction  of  Vicksburg,  assur- 
edly was  important  ;  the  victory  at 
Gettysburg,  however,  was  a  mortal 
blow  to  the  Confederate  cause,  and 
in  every  aspect,  in  every  phase,  in- 
volved consequences  of  far  greater 
importance  than  those  which  could 
possibly  flow  from  the  downfall  of 
Pemberton.  If  any  one  can  doubt  this, 


let  him  ponder  the  relative  gravity 
of  tlie  situation  of  the  cause  of  the 
Union  had  Grant  failed  and  Meade 
been  victorious,  or  Grant  successful 
and  Meade  overthrown  by  Lee  at 
Gettysburg.  That  is  to  say,  had 
Grant  secured  possession  of  Vicks- 
burg, while  Lye  was  left  able  to 
march  with  a  victorious  army 
through  Pe<  nsylvania,  inpos  ession 
of  Baltimore,  and  with  the  Federal 
capito)  at  his  mercy.  Yet,  notwith- 
standing all  this,  with  that  amazing 
good  fortune  which  seems  ever  to 
follow  General  Grant,  he  at  once 
drew  upon  himself  the  chief  share 
of  official  and  popular  consideration, 
and  gathered  the  chief  lam  els  oi  the 
hour.  In  other  words,  the  mani- 
festly minor  event  actually  eel  psed 
or  overshadowed  the  major  in  pub- 
lic and  official  estimation,  and  the 
grade  of  Lieutenant-General  res- 
tored to  the  army  by  Congress,  for 
Grant's  special  benefit,  was  gladly 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  Presi- 
dent. •  This,  we  repeat,  when  with 
one  of  the  most  incapable  of  gene- 
rals as  an  opponent,  he  had  in  fact 
achieved  that  which  was  without  an 
absolutely  fa-til  effect  to  the  Confe- 
derate cause,  while  Meade,  dealing 
with  Lee,  and  a  hitherto  invincible 
army,  had  been  able  to  wrench  vic- 
tory from  such  a  general,  and  such 
an  army,  and  thereby  prevented  the 
Confederate  flag  from  floating  in 
triumph  over  the  capitol  of  the  na- 
tion, as  it  must  h  ive  done  in  less 
than  a  week,  had  Meade  been  defeat- 
ed. Moreover,  when  called  to  the 
chief  command  in  V.rgini  ,  Grant's 
usual  favoring  fortune  went  with 
him  in  a  concurrence  of  military 
conditions  in  the  highest  degree  aus- 
picious ;  a  concurrence  which  made 
success  well  nigh  as  certain  as  it  may 
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be  in  human  affairs,  and  which  no 
other  Federal  General  on  the  same 
theatre  of  war  had  been  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  secure. 

As  will  be  recollected,  each  pre- 
decessor, (after  McDowell,)  in  the 
same  fit  Id,  had  assumed  the  com- 
mand alter  a  period  of  defeat  and 
humiliation  of  that  army.  McClel- 
lan,  taking  it  in  hand,  lifted  up  a 
standard  that  had  be  n  draggled  in 
the  mire  of  such  a  reverse  as  that 
undergone  at  Bu  1  Bun.  Next,  af- 
ter McClellan's  sanguinary  and  dis- 
tressing mishaps  before  Richmond, 
the  sore  misfortunes  befell  the  army 
of  the  Potomac  of  being  command- 
ed by  Pope,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
of  being  driven  for  refuge  within 
the  fortifications  at  Washington. 
Brought  back  to  the  chief  command 
by  the  urgent  stress  of  the  situation, 
McClellan  was  able,  indeed,  to  snatch 
some  gleams  of  success  at  Antietam, 
but  only  enough  apparently  to  ex- 
cite afresh  the  antagonism  of  politi- 
cal officials  who  dreaded  his  influ- 
ence with  the  country,  more  than 
they  cared  for  the  success  of  the 
cause  which  their  animosities  impe- 
rilled, and  he  was  again  set  aside,  as 
soon  as  Lee  no  longer  menaced 
AVashin^ton.  Burnside  succeeded  ; 
Burnside  as  little  fitted  to  command 
an  army  or  conduct  a  campaign  as 
pheeton  to  guide  the  chariot  of  the 
sun-god.  In  such  feeble  hands,  and 
rent  with  discordant  factions  grow- 
ing out  of  the  conduct  of  the  Gov- 
ernment towards  McClellan,  that 
misused  army  soon  had  to  undergo 
a  murderous  defeat  at  Fredericks- 
burg. Hooker,  finding  the  President 
ready  to  accept  his  own  exalted  es- 
timate of  himself,  rose  to  the  chief 
command,  and  fought  the  battle  of 
Chancellorsville   with   pitiable  lack 


of  capacity,  and  the  most  disastrous 
consequences  to  his  army.  And 
now  the  baton  of  command,  after 
having  been  wrested  from  five  pre- 
decessors, (t.vice  from  McClellan,) 
for  alleged  default,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  General  Meade  ;  fell  into 
his  hands  when  the  army  was  still 
sorely  demoralized  by  the  defeat  at 
Chancellorsville,  and  when,  too,  the 
adversary  who  had  beaten  it  there 
was  in  the  full  tide  of  a  successful 
invasion  northward  of  the  Potomac. 
But  turning  that  tide  at  Gettysburg, 
he  broke  the  prestige  of  victory, 
which  had  made  Lee's  army  almost 
invincible  ;  he  did  more,  for  he  gave 
to  his  own  troops  the  proud  con- 
sciousness of  the  most  momentous 
victory  of  the  war.  The  discords 
and  cabals  among  superior  officers, 
that  shattered  the  army  of  the  Po- 
tomac under  Pope,  Burnside,  and 
Hooker,  were  now  wholly  uprooted, 
and  no  longer  impaired  its  unity. 
The  hateful  influences  and  interfer- 
ence of  self-sufficient  politicians, 
which  had  destroyed  McClellan's 
usefulness,  having  been  at  length 
recognized  by  the  people  in  their 
true  mischievous  proportions,  had 
become  too  hateful  in  the  public 
mind  to  be  longer  indulged  in  with 
impunity.  Capable  staff  officers, 
with  a  chief  so  able  as  Humphreys, 
had  charge  of  its  military  adminis- 
tration, and  its  ranks  stiffened  by  a 
signal  success,  and  swollen  to  for- 
midable dimensions  by  fresh  acces- 
sions, were  moulded,  by  the  middle 
of  April,  1864,  into  the  largest,  the 
best  equipped,  the  best  supplied,  the 
best  organized  army  that  had  yet 
been  put  in  the  field  by  the  country.* 

*  Vide  Epigraph  to  thi-i  paper  from 
"Swiucon's  Campaign,  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac.  " 
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With  this  auspicious,  this  unpre- 
cedented state  of  affairs  in  the  Ar- 
my of  the  Potomac,  Lieutenant-Gen. 
Grant  was  called  from  the  West  to 
command  it,  and  for  the  first  time, 
since  its  organization,  did  it  have  a 
commander  invested  with  absolute 
authority;  an  authority  so  complete, 
that  even  that  incarnation  of  self- 
sufficiency,  Stanton,  "  the  American 
Carnot,"  as  he  fondly  regards  him- 
self, dared  neither  to  interfere  with, 
nor  intrigue  against  its  plenitude. 
Furthermore,  he  was  able  to  direct 
the  operations  and  movements  of 
all  other  armies  of  the  Kepublic,  so 
as  in  effect  to  make  them  auxiliary 
to  his  own  in  Virginia. 

The  Army  of  the  Potomac,  num- 
bering a  hundred  and  twenty-five 
thousand  men,  was  subdivided  into 
three  corps,  under  Sedgwick,  Han- 
cock, and  Warren,  with  the  cavalry 
a  separate  organization.  To  this 
force  was  soon  added  another  corps 
under  B  irnside,  making  an  army, 
on  the  first  of  May,  of  a  hundred 
and  forty  thousand  men,  with  which 
General  Grant  determined  to  take 
the  fie.d  at  once  in  a  direct  opera- 
tion against  Richmond,  some  sixty 
odd  miles  distant. 

While  still  operating  in  the  West, 
having  been  consulted  in  regard  to 
the  best  plan  of  operations  against 
Richmond,  Grant  had  expressed 
views  entirely  adverse  to  any  re- 
newal of  operations  against  the 
Confederate  Capitol,  by  the  "  over- 
land route,"  and  in  favor  of  a  trans- 
fer of  the  theatre  of  war  to  the 
southside  of  the  James  River.  Pope, 
Burnside,  and  Hooker,  had  seve- 
rally tried  the  former  line  of  ope- 
rations, and  failed  so  signally  that 
it  was,  says  Swinton,  "marked  by 
bloody  condemnation."    Indeed  the 


objections  to  it,  in  contrast  with  the 
other  lines  of  approach,  are  *o  ob- 
vious, thai  one  may  well  wonder  it 
was  ever,  much  less  so  frequently, 
adventured.  "  By  what  inspiration 
of  his  own,  or  by  what  influence  of 
others  that  Gen,  Grant  renounced  a 
plan  of  campaign  thus  recommend- 
ed by  the  soundest  mil  tary  reason- 
ing, and  which,  while  ho  was  yet  at 
the  West,  he  had  himself  strongly 
urged,  it  needs  not  here  to  en- 
quire"*— though  we  may  venture 
to  surmise  it  resulted  mainly  from 
his  singular  obstinacy  of  character, 
and  his  disposition  to  tentative  ope- 
rations. Be  this  as  it  may,  having 
assumed  command  in  Virginia,  on 
the  third  of  May  his  orders  were 
i  -sued  for  the  movement  to  begin 
that  very  night.  At  the  same  time 
an  auxiliary  operation  was  directed 
by  way  of  James  River,from  Fortress 
Monroe,  in  which  thirty  thousand 
men,  under  Major-General  Butler, 
were  to  be  engaged,  and  two  other 
smaller  columns  were  to  menace 
Lee's  westward  lines  of  supply. 

Before  taking  up  the  operations 
of  the  campa  gn  inaugurated  by  the 
passage  of  the  Rapidan,  on  the 
morning  of  the  fourth  of  May, 
1864,  we  have  to  observe  that  the 
plan  of  operations  affords  another 
illustration  of  Grant's  inability  to 
grasp  the  true  principles  of  the  art 
of  war,  and  his  proclivity  towards 
that  which  had  been  often  condemn- 
ed by  recognized  masters  in  the  art 
of  war.  His  enemy  occupying  the 
interior  lines,  with  peculiar  f  icilities 
for  rapid  concentration,  had  it  in  his 
power  to  concentrate  a  superior, 
overwhelming  force  upon  Butler,  and 


*  "Swinton's  Campaign  of  the  Potomac,' 
page  468. 
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destroy  him.  This  Beauregard  quick- 
ly comprehended,  as  the  "obvious 
and  practicable  thing  to  be  done, 
and  therefore  urged  the  detachment 
from  Lee  of  ten  thousand  men  for 
several  days,  promising,  with  these 
and  his  other  forces,  to  cut  Butler 
off  frorn  his  base,  and  overwhelm 
him.  That  this  might  have  been  ef- 
fected without  serious  risk  to  Lee, 
becomes  apparent,  when  we  recollect 
that  at  that  time,  15th  of  May, 
Grant,  after  his  fearful  losses  in  the 
Wilderness  and  Spottsylvania,  (at 
least  39,796  officers  and  men,)  was 
forced,  as  he  confesses,  to  remain 
inactive,awaiting  reinforcements,  for 
nearly  ten  days.  A  larger  force  than 
Beauregard  asked  was  actually  de- 
tached at  a  little  later  period,  under 
Early,  after  Grant  had  been  rein- 
forced by  some  90;0J0  meu,  while 
Lee,  meanwhile,  had  only  received 
18,000  men  at  most.  Refused  troops 
from  Lee's  army,  Beauregard  was 
nevertheless  required  to  attack, 
doing  which  with  about  half  that 
worthy's  force,  Butler  was  easily  de- 
feated, and,  in  the  language  of  Gen. 
Grant — borrowing  the  quaint  phrase 
of  Carlyle — was  "  bottled  up"  in 
Bermuda  Hundred.  This  result,  of 
course,  shows  not  only  what  must 
have  befallen  Butler,  had  the  Con- 
federate force  employed  against  him 
been  as  large  a^  Beauregard  had 
proposed,  and  which,  from  the  na- 
ture of  things,  was  really  available  ; 
but  military  men  must  also  regard 
it  as  demonstrating  that  a  Federal 
column  of  30,000  men,  within  the 
first  fortnight  of  the  campaign,  nar- 
rowly escaped  elimination  from  it 
by  being  employed  in  violence  to 
long-recognized  military  principles. 
Grant  blamed  and  taunted  his  sub- 


ord  nate  for  mismanagement  of  this 
force.  It  is^  to  be  recollected  Butler 
was  a  civilian,  and  really  had  never 
personally  handled  a  force  under 
fire,  and  therefore  might  well  make 
mistakes  in  a  sphere  so  novel  to  his 
experience.  But  Grant,  an  educated 
so!dier,  accustomed  to  considerable 
operations,  may  not  be  acquitted  by 
military  men,  of  a  grave  fault  in 
sendii  g  Butler  upon  so  irregular 
and  ill-judged  an  adventure. 

'a. he  day  before  Butler  was  "bot- 
tled," it  seems  Sigel,  with  a  corps 
that  was  to  threaten  the  Confede- 
rate rear  from  the  Shenandoah  Val- 
ley, was  met  and  defeated  by  Breck- 
inridge ;  and  subsequently,  when 
the  same  column,  reinforced  and 
commanded  by  Hunter,  having  pen- 
etrated across  the  Blue  Ridge  as  far 
as  Lynchburg,  Lee,  while  holding 
Grant  at  bay,  was  yet  able  to  detach 
Early  w7ith  force  enough  to  chase 
Hunter  for  lefuge  far  away  into  the 
wilds  of  West  Virginia ;  and  thus 
Grant's  calculations  were  utterly  at 
fault  in  regard  to  these  auxiliary 
operations  in  which  he  had  disas- 
trously employed,  without  the  least 
furtherance  of  his  main  operation, 
fifty  thousand  men,  or  more  than 
Lee  had  mustered  either  at  the  bat- 
tle of  the  Wilderness,  or  in  the 
bloody  combats  at  Spottsylvania. 
And  yet  the  Federal  General,  in  his 
report  at  the  close  of  the  campaign, 
takes  occasion  to  criticise  the  pre- 
vious operation  in  Virginia,  for  fault- 
iness  in  regard  to  want  of  con- 
centration of  all  available  forces, 
upon  the  absolute  objective,  and  the 
wasteful  employment  of  so  many 
men  in  fruitless  undertakings,  an 
animadversion  to  which  his  own  plan 
of  campaign  is  justly  obnoxious. 
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Turning  to  the  operations  con- 
ducted under  General  Grant's  own 
eye,  let  us  now  consider 

THE  BATTLES  OP  THE  WILDERNESS. 

The    Federal    army   was   set    in 
movement   for   the   passage   of  the 
Rapidan,  at  midnight  on  the  3rd  of 
May,    in    two    columns — Warren's 
corps,     supported    by    Sedgwick's, 
crossing   at  Germanna  Ford,  Han- 
cock at  Ely's  Ford,  some  six  miles 
lower  down  the  stream,  and  the  re- 
serve, under  Burnside,  being  more 
than  thirty  miles  to  the  rear.  Grant's 
expectation  was  not  an  immediate, 
direct  collision  with  Lee,  but  to  turn 
the  Confederate  position,  and  secure 
a  field  well  beyond  the  Wilderness, 
upon  the  line  of  Confederate  com- 
munication with  Richmond,  where 
Lee  would  be  forced  to  light  at  mor- 
tal disadvantage,  for   the   integrity 
of     those    communications.      This, 
assuredly,  was  Grant's  plan,  so  far 
as  he  had  one  definitely  framed  in 
his  mind.     But  looking  at  the  map, 
it  may  be  seen  that  had  Lee  chosen 
to  avoid  battle,  he   had  the   power, 
by  a  short  line,  to  throw   his  army 
behind  the  North  Anna  River,  and 
there  interpose  himself  directly  be- 
tween   his   enemy   and   Richmond. 
The  Confederate  army  did  not  ex- 
ceed fifty-two   thousand   effectives, 
divided  into  three  corps,  stretching 
in  e  helon  from  the  Rapidan,  at  Ra- 
coon's Ford,  about  seven  miles  from 
Germanna   to  Gordonsville,  a    line 
about  twenty  miles  in  length.    Gen. 
E well's  corps  was  on  the  right,  and 
the  nearest  to   the  Federal  line   of 
march.      Hill's    corps     was    about 
Orange    Court-House,    and    Long- 
street   at    or    about    Gordonsville. 
Grant,  as  we  have   said,   hoped   to 
make  his  way  through  and  beyond 


the  Wilderness,  before  Lee  could 
possibly  concentrate  in  the  same 
quarter,  a  hope  possibly  not  extra- 
ordinary in  one  who  had  been  train- 
ed in  a  school  of  adversaries  like 
Pemberton  and  Bragg,  and  had  yet 
to  meet  Lee  and  his  redoubtable 
"  Army  of  Northern  Virginia." 

Of  course  the  Confederate  general 
was  not   taken  unawares,  and,  put- 
ting his   corps  in  movement   upon 
the  roads  converging  upon  Warren's 
line  of  march,  E  well's  corps  bivou- 
acked the  night  of  the  4fh  within 
four  miles  of  the  Federal  advance, 
and   came  in   collision   with  it  the 
next  morning  by  the  time  Warren 
was    in    movement.      Our    circum- 
scribed space  forbids  us  to  deal  with 
the  details  of  the  5  th  and  6  th  of  May, 
which   are   accessible,   however,    in 
such    works    as    Swinton's    "  Cam- 
paigns of  the   Army"  of  the  Poto- 
mac.    Dealing    with   these    bloody 
battles    in    general  terms,   we   are 
forced  to  say  that  that  of  the  5th  was 
upon  a  field  wholly  unexpected  to 
Grant,  and  burst  upon  him  when  his 
corps   were   dangerously   separated 
and   entangled   in   the  difficult  re- 
cesses  of    the   Wilderness   r<  gion  ; 
and  that  they  were  not  cut  to  pieces 
in  detail,  appears  to  be  owing  very 
much   to   the   activity,  the   impetu- 
osity, and  soldierly  skill  with  which 
General  Hancock  brought  up   and 
handled  his  corps.     That  the   sub- 
stantial   advantages   of    these    two 
days   of   slaughter    remained    with 
the  Confederates,  is   not  to  be  dis- 
puted.    Grant  took  the  offensive  to 
crush  Lee,  but,  instead,  was  attack- 
ed when  not  looking  for  it,  and  so 
handled  as  to  lose  more  than  twenty 
thousand   of  his   men,  or  twice   as 
many   as   his  adversary,  and  made 
first  to    entrench,    was    afterwards 
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forced  to  change  his  line  of  m-irch 
far  to  the  leftward.  On  the  5th  of 
May,  moreover,  Lee  had  only  two 
of  ].ux  corps  upon  the  field,  or  not 
more  than  37  000  men,  and  yet  he 
managed  to  continue  throughout  the 
day  to  be  the  assailant,  although 
Grant  had  present  more  than  three 
times  hat  number.  Longstreet  was 
in  the  battle  of  the  6th,  but  so  was 
Burnside,  and  the  ratio  of  disparity 
was  more  than  sustained  ;  never- 
theless, Lee  was  again  the  assailant. 
Grant's  next  cou  se,  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  7th,  was  an  endeavor  to 
penetraie  and  place  himself  upon 
Lee's  communication  in  the  quarter 
of  Spot  sylvania  Court-House,  some 
fifteen  miles'southeast  of  the  battle 
of  the  Wilderness.  Leo,  however, 
haying  the  in  erior,  or  somewhat 
sh  >rter  line  of  march,  and  being  a 
general,  was,  of  course,  in  position 
there  before  his  adversary.  No  sub- 
stantial operation  was  attempted  by 
either  belligerent  until  5  p.  m.  on 
the  10th,  when  General  Grant  took 
the  offensive  in  a  characteristic  man- 
ner ;  that  is  to  say,  at  that  hour  he 
made  a  direct  attack,  with  his  whole 
force,  upon  the  Confederates  in  a 
strong  intrenched  position.  Of 
course  the  result  was  a  repulse,  and 
as  men  are  not  hurled  with  impunity 
in  this  headlong  fashion  into  Lee's 
shamblos,  the  "butcher's  bill"  was 
not  short  of  six  thousand.  Foiled 
in  his  manoeuvre  to  reach  Spottsyl- 
vania  Court-house  before  Lee,  he 
was  likewise  beaten  in  his  favorite 
method  of  "  hammering"  his  enemy 
when  he  tried  that — ind  beaten,  too 
when  he  was  more  than  tlaree  times 
stronger  than  Lee.* 


*  So  long  as  General  Grant's  method  of 
makng  war  is  mere  matter  for  laic  discus- 


The  next  operation,  a  la  Grant, 
was  the  affair  of  the  12th  of  May, 
resulting  from  another  attempt  to 
turn  Lee's  right  flank.  This  move- 
ment led  to  a  lateral  transfer  of  his 
corps,  so  that  on  the  morning  of  the 
12th,  the  6th  Corps  had  become  his 
right.  Lee  was  found  obdura  eiy 
across  his  path,  as  usual.  Neverthe- 
less, favored  by  a  dense  fog,  Han- 
cock made  a  brilliant  coup  that 
morning,  and,  carrying  a  strong 
salient  in  the  Confederate  line, 
captured  the  larger  part  of  a  divi- 
sion, and  a  bigade  besides.  But  the 
Coniede  ate  resources,  near  at  hand, 
having  been  rallied,- a  fierce,  bloody 
struggle  ensued,  in  which  very  much 
all  the  forces  of  the  respective  com- 
batants becomiug  en  aged,  from 
dawn  to  eve,  a  terrible  battle  raged, 
"fat  with  store  of  death."  The 
general  issue  was  indubitably  un- 
favorable to  the  Federal  general, 
inasmuch  as  he  carried  nothing  save 
the  short  piece  of  the  line  that 
had  been  taken  ear'y,  for  the  rest 
of  Lee's  line  sfood  intact  at  the 
close  of  the  affair,  as  wel  as  for  ten 
days  thereafter,  when  he  was  obliged 

sion,  it  may  not  be  of  mate-  ial  moment  to 
establish  the  bad  character  of  that  method. 
But  Professor  Mahan  announces  that  he  is 
holding  it  up  t  j  the  admiration  of  the  c.idets 
at  West  Point.  This  being  so,  it  becomes 
of  supreme  concern  to  expose  Grant's  sys- 
tem of  war  in  ad  its  misch  evous  propor- 
tions. We  shoula  like  for  Professor  Mali;  n 
to  explain  intell  gibly,  to  military  men  at 
least,  what  of  merit  he  can  point  out  in 
Giant's  operations  of  the  5th,  6th,  and  10th 
of  May,  sufficient  to  comme  d  tl.em  as  ex- 
amples to  the  military  student,  except,  per- 
haps, as  the  Spartans  exposed  their  drunken 
Helots  to  their  sons — <  xcept  as  an  example 
of  how  resources  nearly  four  times  a  s  large 
as  'those  of  an  adversary,  may  yet  be  so 
mishandled  i  s  to  leave  all  the  advantages 
with  that  adversary. 
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to  take  another  and  circuitous 
route  ;  and  inasmuch,  also,  as  he 
■was  so  severely  punished  that  he 
felt  compelled  to  rest  comparatively 
idle  for  more  than  a  week,  or  until 
he  could  replenish  his  food  for 
slaughter.  Meanwhile,  as  the  reader 
may  learn  from  Swinton,  he  was 
making  daily  tentative  movements 
of  his  corps,  from  flank  to  flank,  in 
vain,  perplexed,  blear-eyed  endea- 
vors to  find  a  vulnerable  spot  in  Lee's 
line  ;  but  at  every  point  was  he  met, 
and  wherever  venturing  an  attack, 
was  repulsed. 

Three  weeks  had  now  passed  by 
since  the  inauguration  of  the  cam- 
paign— three  wee 'is  of  bloody  fail- 
ure ;  for  Grant  had  been  foiled  in 
every  undertaking,  despite  that  he 
handled  a  hundred  and  forty  thou- 
sand men,  while  his  adversary  did 
not  have,  to  exceed,  fifty-two  thou- 
sand men  to  oppose.  He  had  also 
lost  more  than  forty  thousand  men. 
These  facts  might,  and  doubtless 
will,  lead  the  military  student  to  re- 
flect upon  the  results  of  a  campaign 
in  which  Lee  might  command,  with 
Grant  as  an  opponent,  with  the 
numbers  of  their  forces  reversed.* 

Satisfied  for  a  while  with  the  in- 
efiicacy  of  the  "hammering"  pro- 
cess, and  largely  reinforced,  on  the 
21st  of  May  Grant  undertook  ano- 
ther turning  movement,  by  seeking 
to    pass  the   North   Anna   at    and 

*  Professor  Mahan  might  be  well  em- 
ploy d  in  making  and  publishing  such  a 
study  of  the  art  of  war. '  "Fas  est  ab  hosie 
doceri,"  he  will  remember,  is  an  old  axiom 
in  the  business  of  war,  which  he  used  to 
quote  ;  and  he  could  scarceiy  do  better 
than  to  hold  up  to  the  cadets  at  West  Point, 
for  their  Rtudy.and  emulation,  the  masterly 
movements  of  the  Confederate  general,  by 
by  which  he  baffled  and  beat  Grant  from 
the  Wilderness  to  Cold  Haibor. 


southward  of  Jericho's  Ford.  In 
this  movement  there  was  great  ex- 
posure of  his  corps  to  be  attacked  in 
detail  by  so  alert  and  dexterous  a 
foe  as  Lee,  whose  weakness,  how- 
ever, doubtless  prevented  it.  But 
Lee  was  again  found  in  position  on 
the  outh  side  of  the  river  in  ques- 
tion, and  what  he  achieved  cannot 
be  better  stated  than  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Swinton  :  "The  game  of 
war  seldom  presents  a  more  effec- 
tual checkmate  than  was  here  given 
by  Lee  ;  for  after  Grant  had  made 
the  brilliantly  successful  passage  of 
the  Njrth  Anna,  the  Confederate 
commander,  thrusting  his  centre 
between  the  two  wings  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  put  his- antagonist 
at  enormous  disadvantage,  and  com- 
pelled him,  for  the  reinforcement  of 
one  or  the  other  wing,  to  make  a 
double  passage  of  the  river.  The 
more  the  position  of  Lee  was  ex- 
amined, the  more  unpromising  at- 
tack was  seen  to  be  ;  and  after 
passing  the  two  following  days  in 
reconnoissances,  and  in  destroying 
some  miles  of  the  Virginia  Central 
Railroad,  General  Grant  determined 
to  withdraw  across  the  North  Anna 
and  take  up  a  new  line  of  advance," 
[Campaigns  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
p.  477J,  on  the  night  of  the  26th  of 
May.  That  is  to  s  -y  :  thoroughly 
foiled  onc3  more,  and  not  encour- 
aged to  venture  a  blow  with  his 
"  hammer,"  he  was  once  more  forced 
aside  from  his  line  of  march,  though 
four  times  stronger  than  Lee!  Re- 
collecting this,  we  have  a-  standard 
for  the  measurement  of  the  relative 
skill  of  the  two  generals,  and  it  were 
not  extravagant  to  assert  that  if 
Grant  really  handled  his  army  with 
fair  capacity,  Robert  E.  Lee  must 
be  regarded,  on  the  26 ^h  of  May, 
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as  having  shown   himself  the  fore- 
most captain  in  human  history. 

A  wide  circuit  was  next  under- 
taken ;  and  here  it  is  to  be  observed, 
that  the  nature  of  the  theatre  of 
operations  favored  these  turning 
movements,  as  in  each  instance  they 
were  made  in  direction  of  conve- 
nient water  bases  of  supply,  where 
munitions  were  readily  thrown  by 
means  ol  the  vast  transportation  re- 
sources at  Grant's  disposition,  such 
as  had  been  hitherto  unknown  in 
war.  It  was  now  Grant's  enJeavor 
to  pass  the  Pamunkey  (formed  by 
the  Nv.rth  and  South  Anna),  thus 
turning  Lee  at  last,  as  he  hoped. 
It  ceases,  however,  to  be  remarka- 
ble that  Lee  was  found  once  more 
in  the  best  position  to  be  hammered, 
with  harm  to  the  hammerer.  Grant 
was  now  in  the  vicinity  of  the  thea- 
tre of  McClellan's  Peninsular  Cam- 
paign, and  we  are  brought  to  the 
Labile  of 

COLD    HARDOE. 

Lee's  position  was  in  advance  of 
the  Chickahominy,  and  Richmond 
was  within  ten  miles.  Grant  was 
here  reinforced  by  sixteen  thousand 
men — withdrawn  from  Butler — un- 
der Baldy  Smith,  making  the  sum 
total  of  his  reinforcements  ninety- 
seven  thousand  since  reaching  Spott- 
sylvania,  while  Lee  had  received,  at 
most,  eighteen  thousand  during  the 
same  period.  In  front  of  Lee  was 
Cold  Harbor,  merely  "a  point  of 
convergence  of  all  the  roads,  leading 
whether  to  Richmond  or  to  the 
White  House,"  at  the  head  of  York 
River.  Manoeuvres  being  now  at  an 
end,  the  hammer  must  needs  be 
brought  in  play,  and  some  butchers' 
work  was  the  result  of  the  seizure, 
on  the  1st  of  June,  of  Cold  Harbor. 


Preparations  were  then  made  for  a 
general  attack  of  the  whole  Federal 
army  at  4  30  a.  m.  on  the  3d  of  June, 
along  a  front  of  six  miles.  At  that 
early  hour  an  assault  was  made,  with 
every  precaution  to  secure  a  sur- 
prise ;  but  Lee,  according  to  the 
habit  of  the  man,  was  found  ready, 
his  armor  braced,  his  vizor  down, 
and  Grant's  forces,  like 

"ineffectual  seas 

That  roll  and  break  their  foam-lines  all 
daylong," 

were  dashed  and  broken  against  the 
Confederate  intrenchments  at  all 
points,  so  shattered  in  the  encounter 
that  they  could  nob  be  urged  nor 
led  to  renew  the  hopeless,  insens  ite 
endeavor.  The  order  to  renew  the 
attack  was  issued  to  the  troops,  and 
descended,  says  Swinton,  "  through 
all  the  wonted  channels  ;  but  no 
man  stirred,  and  the  immobile  lines 
pronounced  a  verdict — silent,  yet 
emphatic — against  further  slaugh- 
ter." Grant's  Josses  en  this  occa- 
sion did  not  fall  short  of  thirteen 
thousand  men,  and  his  whole  losses 
in  the  thirty  days  preceding  ex- 
ceeded sixty  thousand,  or  eight 
thousand  more  than  General  Lee 
had  engaged  meanwhile,  and  more 
than  two  thousand  for  every  day  of 
the  campaign,  while  three  thousand 
officers  were  included  in  this  slaugh- 
ter roll.  We  beg  to  suggest  that 
really  this  is  not  "hammer.ng  con- 
tinuously," but  rather  being  ham- 
mered murderously,  and  even  a 
friendly  critic,  like  Swinton,  may 
well  say  that  "it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  battles  can  be  won  on  the 
principles  here  adopted.* 

*  "We  should  like  to  hear  Professor  Ma- 
rian explain  this  satisfactorily  to  h.s  clas  e&. 
Doing  this,  he  might  then  venture  to  ex- 
tract "3unshine  from  cucumbers." 
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On  the  following  day  began  a 
show  of  purpose  to  carry  Lee's  de- 
fences by  regular  approaches,  but 
that  was  given  up  alter  a  day  or 
two.  And  now,  standing  within  ten 
miles  of  Richmond,  yet  foiled  and 
baffled,  as  at  the  Wilderness,  Spott- 
sylvania,  and  the  North  Anna,  the 
ground  soaked  with  the  blood  of  his 
soldiery,  Grant  was  forced  to  change 
his  line  of  operations  to  the  south 
side  of  the  James  River,  that  is, 
begin  anew  the  problem  of  war 
from  the  point  at  which  he  might 
have  done,  without  the  loss  oi  a 
man,  six  weeks  before. 

CHANGE  OF  BASE. 

We  are  told  that  even  "Homer 
nods"  at  times  ;  and  while  Napoleon 
may  have  planned  the  Waterloo 
campaign  with  all  the  splendor  of 
genius  that  marked  his  palmiest 
operations,  yet  plainly  he  did  not 
act,  either  the  day  before  or  at  Wa- 
terloo, with  the  same  wondrous  mar- 
tial decision,  energy,  and  tactical 
skill  which  he  had  shown  at  Rrvoli, 
Marengo,  and  Austerlitz.  There- 
fore, it  is  not  extraordinary,  after 
the  extreme  mental  and  physical 
tension  involved  by  his  masterly 
strategy  and  tactics  for  thirty  days, 
to  find  the  Confederate  general 
"nodding"  a  little  at  last.  We  have 
reason  to  believe  that  General  Lee, 
so  sharp-eyed,  so  open  of  ear,  so 
keen-witted  on  other  occasions,  as 
we  have  seen,  to  detect  or  forecast 
the  purposes  of  his  opponent,  was 
now  slow  to  do  so — slow  to  credit 
all  reports  that  were  made  during 
the  14th,  15th,  16th,  and  even  late 
on  the  17ti  of  June,  that  Grant  was 
throwing  his  army  to  the  south  side 
of  the  James  River.  Either  this 
was  the    case,  or  the  Confederate 


War  Department,  disbelieving  the 
fact,  and  unduly  apprehensive  cf 
uncovering  Richmond,  constrained 
Lee's  action;  for  not  a  man  of  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia  was  de- 
tached to  the  aid  of  Beauregard  un- 
til late  on  the  night  of  the  17th,  and 
only  a  division  had  reached  the 
scene  as  early  as  the  morning  of  the 
18  th  of  June. 

Federal  writers  have  taken  the 
fancy  to  see  in  this  passage  of  the 
James,  and  the  roundabout  move- 
ment, by  way  of  Petersburg,  thus 
inaugurated,  one  of  that  class  of 
operations  regarded  by  Napoleon, 
when  effected,  as  "  the  ablest  ma- 
noeuvre taught  by  the  military  art," 
that  is,  a  change  of  base  and  line  of 
operations.  Really  Napoleon  had 
in  mind  quite  another  fashion  of 
manoeuvre  than  that  of  the  Ameri- 
can General,  or  any  mere  transfer 
from  one  side  of  a  river  to  another, 
of  an  army  of  more  than  150,000 
men,  with  unlimited  bridge  and  fer- 
ry facilities  at  its  disposition,*  the 
landing  virtually  covered  by  a  tele 
de  pont,  on  the  opposite  shore,  and 
a  hostile  torce  scarcely  50,000  strong 
in  its  rear  to  embarrass  the  opera- 
tion, f  We  are  unable  to  see  in  what 

*  Grant  began  the  campain,  as  is  con- 
ceded, wilh  140,000  men  ;  his  loss,  say 
60,000,  would  re  .uce  his  force  to  80,000, 
but  being  reinforced  meanwhil  by  97,000, 
(including  16,000  under  Baldy  Smith),  it 
would  seem  he  had  actually  170,000,  less 
the  ordinary  bick  list. 

f  Lee  began  the  campaign  with  52,000; 
lost  20,000,  (says  Swinton,)  and  was  rein- 
forced by  18,000,  which  would  make  his 
force  50,000  ;  but  Early  was  now  absent 
with  12,000.  In  Harper's  Illustrated  His- 
tory atlempt  is  made  to  establish  smaller 
Federal,  and  heavier  Confederate  losses 
than  Swinton  accepts,  which  would  only 
increase  the  odds. 
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this  movement  differs  materially 
from  his  other  manoeuvres  of  the 
campaign,  after  having  been  forced 
at  the  Wilderness  to  turn  aside  from 
the  direct  road  to  Richmond.  The 
general  di.ection  of  a  line  drawn 
on  a  map  of  the  theatre  of  war, 
through  th.3  Wi'derness  Tavern, 
Spottsylvania  Court-House,  the 
crossing  of  the  Pamunky,  Cold  Har- 
bor, and  Wind  Mill  Point,  on  the 
James,  will  be  found  very  nearly 
straight.  The  Pontoon  bridge  and 
ferriage  upon  the  James  afforded  a 
broad  highway  across  that  stream, 
so  that  the  march  over  it  was  sub- 
stantially the  same,  as  if  there  was 
no  river  at  that  point,  and  the  move- 
ment was  essentially  a  mere  conti- 
nuation upon  the  line  of  operations 
began  on  the  7th  of  May.  More- 
over, considering  the  forces  handled 
by  Grant  and  Lee  respectively,  the 
operation  was  one  which  the  veriest 
tyro  in  affairs  of  war  might  accom- 
plish, for  it  was  mainly  one  of  fer- 
riage and  pontage,  with  an  unstinted 
measure  of  both. 

Having  said  thus  much  of  the 
character  of  the  manoeuvre,  we  are 
at  a  loss  for  any  sound  military  rea- 
son for  Grant's  transfer  of  his  main 
force  to  the  south  bank  of  the  Ap- 
pomattox and  the  vicinity  of  Peters- 
burg. Butler  was  already  holding 
an  intrenched  camp  south  of  the 
James,  and  north  of  the  Appomat- 
tox, at  Bermuda  Hundred,  with 
about  14,000  men.  Baldy  Smith, 
dispatched  from  the  same  quarter 
with  16,000  men,  to  take  part,  as  we 
know,  in  the  attack  upon  Cold  Har- 
bor, was  returned  by  water  from  the 
White  House  with  orders  to  seize 
Petersburg  at  once,  which  he  at- 
tempted early  on  the  15 bh  of  June. 
That  force,   if  unable,  as  it  proved, 


to  carry  the  place,  slight  as  were  its 
fortifications  at  the  moment,  was 
unquestionably  formidable  enough 
to  force  Beauregard  to  draw  thither 
his  whole  available  fo  ce,  and  thus 
virtually  strip  the  lines  in  front  of 
Butler,  or  give  up  Petersburg.  And 
hence  those  lines  were  left  so  weakly 
manned,  that  thinly  garnished  as 
they  were  with  artillery,  they  must 
have  offered  an  immaterial  resist- 
ance had  Butler's  force  on  the  same 
day,  (with  a  soldier  to  command  it,) 
been  launched  resolutely  against 
them.*  But  leaving  that  out  of  the 
calculation,  the  feeble  force  that 
must  have  been  left  in  front  of  But- 
ler, while  Beauregard  was  engiged 
with  an  enemy  double  his  strength, 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  inter- 
pose an  impregnable,  or  even  more 
than  momentary  barrier  to  the  four 
corps  of  Grant's  army ;  for  we  are 
expressly  told  that  Grant  expected 
to  throw  his  force  across  tie  river 
before  Lee  could  reach  the  new  thea- 
tre of  operations,  and  therefore  ae 
could  only  anticipate  a  collision  with 
the  Confederate  forces  already  on 
that  side  of  the  river.  Had  he 
thrown  his  army  across  northward 
of  the  Appomattox,  and  seized  the 
railroad  between  Petersburg  and 
Richmond,  Beauregard,  cub  oft 
from  possible  junction  with  Lee, 
would  have  been  left  between  Baldy 
Smith  and  the  main  Federal  army^ 
with  scarce  a  chance  of  escape.  At 
the  same  time,  that  important  l.ne 
of  supply,  and  of  communication 
with  the  South,  the  Weldon  Rail- 
road, of  which  Lee  had  the  use, 
(very  slightly  impaired,)  during  the 

*  In  f  ict  we  ascertained  from  Harper's 
Illustrated  H.story,  page  640,  that  those 
lines  w^re  actually  shipped,  as  might  be 
anticipated,  to  meet  Smith. 
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whole  occupation  of  Petersburg, 
would  have  been  likewise  cut  off. 
It  is  absolutely  incomprehensible, 
therefore,  how  it  came  to  pass  that 
an  operation  so  promising  of  deci- 
sive results,  was  set  aside  f  ^r  the 
one  undertaken,"  the  one  that  led 
Giant  to  interpose  the  Appomattox 
between  his  army  and  Richmond, 
and  begin  the  siege  of  the  Confede- 
rate Capitol  there,  more  ilian  twenty 
miles  away,  rather  than  from  a  point 
so  close  to  the  place  as  to  enable 
him  readily  to  strike  and  break  Lee's 
other  and  only  line  of  supply,  the 
Danville  Railroad.  The  more  this 
is  studied,  the  more  manifest  does 
it  become  that  Petersburg  was  not 
rightly  a  vital  point  in  Grant's  plan 
of  operations,  on  the  morning  of  ttie 
15 ih  of  June,  or  one  that  should 
have  occupied  more  than  Smith's 
corps,  as  the  means  of  drawing  the 
Confederates  away  from  the  real 
point  of  attack  ;  the  more  apparent, 
too,- is  it  that  the  operations  against 
Petersburg,  in  which  Grant  con- 
sumed nearly  ten  months,  and  more 
than  50,000  men,  were  such  as  no 
skillful  soldier  would  ever  attempt 
in  the  face  of  those  conditions  we 
have  indicated. 

It  was  undertaken,  however,  and 
Baldy  Smith,  reaching  Bermuda 
Hundred,  advanced  early  on  the 
morning  of  the  15th  of  June  to  at- 
tack Petersburg.  Hancock,  mean- 
while, was  ferried  across  the  James, 
with  his  corps  to  Wind-mill  Pointj 
and  a  pontoon  train  having  been 
laid  by  midnight,  the  other  corps 
effected  the  passage  read  ly,  so  that 
Grant's  whole  army  was  touth  of 
the  Appomattox  by  the  morning  of 
the  16th  of  June.  It  is  iortunate 
for  Grant  that  Lee,  or  the  authori- 
ties at  Richmond,  could  not  realize, 


earlier  than  was  done,  that  the 
southside  movement  was  on  toot ; 
for  as  Lee  had  much  the  shorter 
line  of  maroh  across  a  pontoon 
bridge  already  laid,  he  could  have 
thrown  a  force  to  the  support  of 
Beauregard,  strong  enough  to  des- 
troy, first,  Smith,  and  then  Hancock. 
That  is  to  say,  the  operation  under- 
taken, simple  enough  upon  that  the- 
atre of  war  under  all  the  favoring 
circumstances,  was  so  loosely  exe- 
cuted, not  by  subordinates,  but  by 
the  chief,  as  to  expose  his  several 
corps  to  be  attacked  in  detail.  In 
other  words,  the  operation,  of  itself 
without  difficulty,  was  greatly  favor- 
ed by  the  failure  of  the  Confederates 
to  anticipate  it,  and  might  and 
ought  to  have  been  so  executed  as 
to  throw  the  Federal  army  at  once 
at  the  very  door  of  Richmond,  iso- 
lating Beauregard,  and  sundering 
the  Confederate  railway  lines  of  sup- 
ply, in  which  state  of  affairs  Lee 
must  very  soon  have  abandoned 
Richmond,  with  its  accumulation  of 
arsenals,  workshops,  machinery,  md 
war  material,  the  loss  of  which 
would  have  been  speedily  fatal. 
Admirers  of  Graft's  peculiar  method 
of  war,  profess,  however,  to  find  ab- 
solute merit  in  the  prolongation  of 
operations  against  Richmond,  con- 
sequent upon  the  operations  against 
Petersburg.  Lee's  army,  say  these 
people,  might  have  escaped,  other- 
wise, to  prolong  the  struggle  upon 
some  other  theatre  of  war  ;  that 
that  army  was  Grant's  true  objec- 
tive rather  than  Richmond,  and  it 
was  necessary  to  hold  and  "ham- 
mer it  continuously"*  upon  the  an- 

*  By  the  way,  Gen.  Grant  seems  to  re- 
gard the  hammer  process  and  "attrition" 
as  synon\  mcus  for  he  uses  the  one  phrase 
as  it  meant  ihe  same  as  "  attrition." 
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vil  at  Petersburg,  in  order  to  des'roy 
it  before  Richmond  was  worth  hav- 
ing*. But  this  could  scarcely  be 
Grant's  idea  at  the  opening  of  the 
campaign  ;  for  his  patent  plan  then 
was  to  get  between  Lee  and  Rich- 
mond ;  so,  too,  at  Spottsylvania,  at 
the  North  Anna,  and  at  Cold  Har- 
bor, each  an  attempt  to  turn  the 
Confederates.  In  choosing  Peters- 
burg as  the  initial  point  of  the 
Southside  campaign,  all  its  commu- 
nications, and  those  of  Richmond, 
were  lef  virtually  unimpeded,  open 
and  not  seriously  menaced,  and  re- 
mained so  in  fact  up  to  the  31st  of 
March,  18G5.  Indeed  Grant  select- 
ed the  way  or  quarter  of  approach 
that  was  of  all  others,  on  that  side 
of  Richmond,  the  one  susceptible  of 
the  strongest,  longest  defence,  and 
the  one  most  remote  from  peril  to 
Lee's  communications. 

Looking  at  the  force  employed  by 
Grant,  the  time  Lee  was  able  to  hold 
his  1  nes  at  Petersburg,  with  his 
petty  force,  is  altogether  without 
parallel  in  war,  and  the  details  of 
that  defence,  when  properly  related, 
must  be  a  most  instructive  les:on  in 
the  business  of  war.  But  approach- 
ing the  extreme  limit  of  our  space,  we 
must  be  very  brief  in  what  we  have 
to  say  of  the  character  of  Grant's 
operations  before  Petersburg. 

1.  Baldy  Smith  was  pushed  for- 
ward early  on  the  15th  June,  as  we 
have  said,  with  16,000  men,  to  seize 
the  place  by  a  coup-de-main,  before 
Lee  could  reach  it  ;  Lee  was  not 
there,  nor  a  man  from  his  army,  yet 
Smith  met  a  signal  repulse.  Grant's 
expectations  were  utterly  balked, 
and,  without  dispute,  so  much  of  his 
plan  ended  in  absolute  failure. 

2.  Hancock's  and  part  of  Burn- 
siae's  corps  being  up,  an  attack  was 


made  with  that  force  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  16th  of  June  (Grant  on 
the  ground),  which  resulted  in  repulse 
with  heavy  loss.  This,  too,  was  a 
blood-stained  failure. 

3.  On  the  17  th  of  June,  while 
Beauregard  was  still  unsuppi  rted 
by  any  part  of  the  army  of  Northern 
Virginia,  at  least  two  Federal  corps 
assailed  him,  unsuccessfully,  with 
the  loss  of  4,000  men,  or  about  half 
as  many  men  as  Beauregard  had  in 
his  hastily  improvised  trenches. 
Here  was  yet  another  decided  fail- 
ure. 

4.  A  genei  al  attack  having  been 
ordered  for  the  morning  of  the  18th 
of  June,  it  was  then  found  the  Con- 
federates had  retired  to  an  interior, 
shorter  line,  made  for  serious  work, 
for  something  more  even  than  "  all 
summer,"*  the  ultimate  period  that 
Grant  had  vauntingly  set  for  his  cam- 
paign, when  aspiring  to  become  the 
modern  Charles  Martel,  he  crossed 
the  Rapidan.  The  attack  was  then 
postponed  until  5  P.  M.,  when  it  was 
repulsed  at  all  points  with  lamenta- 
ble loss.  Lee's  veterans  were  now 
at  Petersburg,  and  this  affair  stands 
a  failure. 

5.  Now  baffled  in  his  expectation 
of  seizing  Petersburg  before  Lee 
could  occupy  it,  Grant,  with  an  army 
of  160,000  men,  confronted  at  most 
by  60,000  Confederates,  set  about 
intrenching  hastily  so  that  he  might 
be  free  to  operate  with  large,  move- 
able corps  against  Lee's  communi- 
cations. Meanwhile,  parts  of  the 
2nd  (in  Hancock's  absence,)  and  8th 
corps,  were   expose!   to   a  brilliant 

*  This  oft-cited  phrase,  which  is  regard, 
ed  by  his  admirers  with  such  fon  In  ss,  af- 
ter all  is  but  another  of  Grant's  miscalcula- 
tion? of  what  he  set  out  to  do  whh  his 
means  in  a  given  time. 
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Confederate  coup,  in  which,  after  in- 
flicting a  severe  loss  in  killed  and 
wounded,  they  carried  off  2,500  Fe- 
deral prisoners,  "  and  many  stand- 
ards," as  we  learn  from  Swinton. 
And  the  rolls  of  the  Federal  army 
show  that  in  the  two  weeks  of  these 
"preliminary  operations,"' the  loss 
was  quite  15,000,  while  it  was  left  in 
a  moral  condition  so  shaken  rnd 
battered,  that  even  Grant  no  longer 
dared  to  use  it  as  a  hammer.  (Swin- 
ton, p.  514) 

6.  Gen.  Wilson,  however,  was  de- 
tached will  a  tine  cavalry  force  to 
destroy  the  Danville  railroad,  now 
so  important  to  Lee  as  a  means  of 
supply  ;  portions  of  the  road  were 
destroyed,  but  Wilson,  checked  first 
by  some  militia,  was  overwhelmed 
by  Lee's  cavalry  and  dispersed,  with 
a  loss  of  1000  prisoners  and  13  guns, 
besides  many  dead  and  wounded. 
This  was  another  bad  failure,  for  the 
road  was  speedily  repaired. 

7.-  Sis  weeks  had  now  gone  by 
since  the  opening  of  operations 
against  Pe!ersburg,  when  Hancock 
was  detached  with  a  handsome  force 
ba.k  to  the  north  side  of  the  James 
to  make  a  vigorous  demonstration 
against  Richmond,  in  order  to  draw 
thither  a  heavy  Confederate  force 
from  Petersburg  at  the  time  of  the 
explosion  of  the  mine,  <hat  "miser- 
able affair,"  as  Gen.  Meade  termed 
it.  Hancock  made  his  demonstra- 
tion with  all  the  air  of  a  serious  pur- 
pose. The  mine  was  fired,  but  the 
mine  crater  proved  a  trap  and  a 
slaughter-pen  for  Grant's  people, 
and  the  butcher's  bill  summed  up 
4,000  officers  and  men.  Hancock 
had  to  be  recalled,  and  the  Confede- 
rate lines  remained  unharmed  ;  and 
another  grievous  failure  was  added 
to  the  list ;  another  cast  of  the  net 


for  fortune,  which  had  brought  up 
naught  but  blood. 

8.  Hancock  having  been  again 
sent,  with  two  corps,  about  the  mid- 
dle of  August,  to  the  north  side,  in 
a  serious  operation  in  that  quarter, 
Lee  met  and  repelh  d  it,  so  that  it 
was  given  up  and  Hancock  returned 
on  the  20th  August.  Much  was  ex- 
pected of  this  affair,  which,  like  all 
its  predecessors,  was  a  costly  failure. 

9.  The  next  experiment  witli  the 
blood  and  lives  of  his  men,  was  an 
operation  against  the  Weldon  Rail- 
road, which  Lae  had  not  hoped  to  be 
able  to  hold  intact,  and  so  reported 
to  iiis  government,  bat  chose  as  yet 
to  fight  for  it.  A  small  p  u  t  of  the 
road  was  seized,  and  held  henceforth 
at  a  cost  of  4,500  men.  Hancock, 
too,  having  now  returned  to  the 
south  side,  was  ordered  to  take  po- 
sition in  the  same  direction  further 
on,  in  doing  which  he  was  exposed 
to,  and  left  unsupported  in  a  severe 
and  well  nigh  most  disastrous  as- 
sault ;  his  losses  were  30  per  cent, 
of  his  force,  and  he  had  to  retreat 
that  night.  Swinton  regards  it  as 
wonderful  and  incomprehensible 
"  that  the  Commanding-General  did 
not  promptly  supporf'Hancock.  The 
net  result  to  Grant  was  that  Lee 
was  deprived  of  the  use  of  a  short 
piece  of  this  road,  and  had  as  a  con- 
sequence to  haul  his  supplies  by 
wagons  from  a  point  farther  south- 
ward, a  matter  scarcely  commensu- 
rate with  the  loss  of  6,500  men  it  cost 
Grant  to  put  Lee  to  that  inconve- 
nience. So  this  must  be  regarded 
in  effect  as  another  failure. 

10.  Little  or  nothing  having  been 
done  until  the  end  of  September, 
then  another  northside  operation— r 
under  Butler  this  time — was  under- 
taken.    Butler,  of  course,  achieved 
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nothing  substantial ;  to  entrust  him 
with  the  command  involved  failure. 
And  further,  a  heavy  diversion  made 
at  the  same  time  toward  Lee's  right, 
provDked  a  fight,  with  the  loss  of 
two  thousand  five  hundred  men, 
without  gain,  moral  or  material. 

11.  About  the  end  of  October,  a 
heavy  movement,  with  three  corps, 
was  again  made  to  get  beyond  Lee's 
right.  This  was  expected  to  have 
important  results,  an  1  only  enough 
men  were  left  confronting  Peters- 
burg to  hold  the  Federal  trenches. 
In  execution  the  Federal  army  be- 
came disl  >cafed  by  Hatcher's  Eun, 
and  in  this  condition  was,  of  com\  e, 
attacked.  That  the  affair  did  not 
result  disastrouly  is  ascribed  to  the 
manner  in  which  Hancock  met  the 
danger  (Swinton,  p.  516),  and  the 
failure  of  the  operation  is  regarded 
as  due  to  "faults  in  the  original 
plan."  Furthermore,  it  is  admitted 
that  all  of  these  leftward  operations 
had  characteristics  "  that  invariably 
robbed  them  of  the  success  hoped 
for,"  Lee  having  been  able  invariably 
to  meet  and  countervail  them.  By 
his  tactics  he  checked  them  all,  cap- 
turing one  or  more  thousand  prison- 
ers on  each  occasion.*  Up  to  the  end 
of  December,  1864,  Mr.  Greeley  esti- 
mates Grant's  losses  at  one  hundred 
thousand  since  the  passage  of  the 
Rapidan. 

12.  Once  more,  on  the  6th  Febru- 
ary, 1865,  another  flank  operation 
was  adventured.  It  was  vigorously 
struck  by  Lee,  and  sent  back  so  well 
hammered  that  it  put  an  end  to 
that  manner  of  thing,  at  a  cost  of 
two  thousand  officers  and  men  ;  and 
Lee,  so  far  as  his  immediate  antago- 


*  Vide  Swinton's  Campaigns,  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  p.  552. 


nist  was  concerned,  stood  as  invinci- 
ble as  at  the  end  of  the  combats  in 
the  Wilderness. 

But  meanwhile  Hood,  after  his 
mad,  wasteful  campaign  in  Tennes- 
see, had  been  driven  for  refuge  into 
North  Mississippi.  Sherman,  by  a 
close  adherence  to  a  system  of  war 
as  wide  apart  from  Grant's  as  the 
north  from  the  south  pole,  having 
touched  the  sea  at  Fort  McAllister 
after  careering  through  South  Caro- 
lina, had  entered  North  Carolina. 
Under  these  circumstance^,  the  re- 
tention of  Lee's  lines  at  Petersburg 
was  rapidly  drawing  to  an  end,  as 
no  one  could  realize  better  than  the 
Confederate  r  eneral,  who  doubtless 
would  have  evacuated  the  position 
but  for  the  obstinate  determination 
of  the  Confederate  authorities  to  hold 
Bichmond,  until  absolutely  forced 
away  by  Federal  bayonets.  Their  sub- 
sistence and  ammunition  resources 
were  now  reduced  to  the  lowest  ebb. 
That  army  of  "high  metal  and  great 
traditions" — as  Swinton  well  says — 
likewise  recognized  that  they  fought 
in  vain.  For,  from  a  concurrence  of 
adverse  circumstances  elsewhere 
than  where  the  army  of  Northern 
Virginia  fronted  the  foe,  it  fought  a3 
hopelessly  as  when  the  Titans  bat- 
tled with  the  Olympian  gods — 
"Shod  with  the  iron  permanence  of  fate." 

Overborne  by  the  consciousness 
of  this,  they  were  scarcely  any  longer 
the  incomparable  instrument  that 
had  been  so  long  wielded — at  once 
as  sword  and  shield — by  their  idol- 
ized, masterly  general.  So  when, 
with  that  wise  audacity  which  had 
come  to  be  charasteristic,  Lee  de- 
termined upon  delivering  an  offen- 
sive blow  in  the  very  face  of  his  op- 
ponent— which  was  struck  on  the 
morning  of  the  25th  of  March,  in 
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the  best  manner  of  the  man  and  his 
veterans—yet  the  supporting  force, 
quailing  at  the  supreme  instant, 
lost  the  advantage  of  the  first  onset; 
lost  heavily,  too,  in  men,  scarcely 
one  of  whom  could  be  spared,  for 
Lee  had  now  less  than  forty  thou- 
sand bayonet:,  in  his  trenches. 

Grant,  whose  hammer  had  so  long 
been  laid  aside,  to  the  advantage  of 
his  army,  now  concluded  to  swing  it 
against  Lee's  right  flank  once  more. 
Lee,  comprehending  at  once  when 
and  whero  the  blow  would  be  de- 
livered, prepared  stoutly  and  deftly 
for  the  stroke,  and  assembled  upon 
the  menaced  flank  fifteen  thou- 
sand of  his  infantry  and  a  weak  cav- 
alry division.  But  though  two  full 
Federal  corps  and  ah  the  cavalry 
were  concentrated  in  that  direction, 
the  hammer  hung  suspended  in  the 
air  lor  nearly  two  days,  when  Lee 
himself  became  the  aggressor,  with 
well  nigh  his  "  wonted  success" — 
(Swinton) — for  disaster  was  only 
averted  by  Warren's  soldierly  dis- 
positions previous  to  the  attack. 
Next,  Grant's  cavalry  were  attacked 
and  driven  in  confusion  from  a  po- 
sition ga  ned  near  Dinwiddie  Court- 
house. But  we  have  no  space  for 
the  details  of  these  later  affairs,  save 
to  say,  that  despite  the  enormous 
odds  brought  against  him,  after  the 
the  disaster  to  two  of  his  divisions 
at  Five  Forks  on  the  1st  of  April, 
the  Confederate  general,  from  the 
narrowness  of  his  opponent's  ca- 
pacity and  inability  to  grasp  the 
palpable  opportunities  of  the  situ- 


ation, was  still  able  to  hold  Irs  lines 
until  the  night  of  the  2 J,  when  he 
abandoned  them.  Then  followed 
the  hot  pursuit,  in  which  Grant's 
line  of  march  towards  Lee's  goal 
was  the  shorter  one.  There  was  de- 
cided vigor  in  the  Federal  move- 
ments of  this  period  ;  and,  as  all 
know,  Lee  was  at  length  forced  to 
surrender  at  Appomattox  on  the  9th 
April,  18G5.  Only  8,000  men  stacked 
their  arms,  however,  but  some  18,000 
were  included  in  the  surrender  who 
were  now  without  arms.  The  war 
was  virtually  at  an  end.  The  last 
scene  in  the  long  tragedy  was 
played. 

We  should  like,  in  conclusion,  to 
recapitulate  the  chief  traits  of  Gen- 
eral  Grant's  unitary  character,  as 
we  have  sought  to  depict  them  in 
these  papers  ;  but  exhausted  space 
inhibits  it.  We  shall,  therefore, 
simply  remark  that  Ulysses  S.  Grant 
has  no,  shown  either  the  capacity 
to  plan  soundly  a  campaign  or  fight 
a  battle  in  a  manner  to  deserve  suc- 
cess ;  that  in  no  instance  has  ho 
manifes  ed  the  gift  of  being  able  to 
comprehend,  in  the  opening  of  the 
campaign,  what  was  the  most  prac- 
ticable way  to  his  objective,  but  was 
ever  found  reaching  after  something 
too  high  for  his  grasp,  uniil  at  last, 
from  the  force  of  circumstances 
that  he  did  not  bring  about  by  his 
own  genius,  his  ends  were  unmeri- 
toriously  gained.  And  yet  we  know 
that  it  will  be  long  before  this  jusfc 
estimate  will  be  accepted  by  the 
American  people. 
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DEAD  UNDER  THE  ROSES. 
A  NOVEL. 


BY   MISS   NELLIE   MAESHALL, 
Authoress  of  "Eleanor  Moreton,"  "Electra,"  &c 


CHAPTEK  XXII. 

A  vision  of  everlasting  hills,  lean- 
ing back  into  the  bluest  of  skies,  and 
of  waters  that  might  have  washed 
their  way  through  beryl  mines — of 
olive  groves  clinging  to  craggy 
ridged — of  overhanging  terraces  and 
gardens,  crusted  to  the  edge  with 
flowers. 

Yonder,  among  the  hills,  a  con- 
vent nestles  like  a  heart  of  peace; 
and  here  at  the  feet  the  blue  waters 
flash,  and  murmur,  and  mutter,  as 
if  the  drowned  who  lie  beneath 
were  mumbling  prayers.  And  just 
where  its  vine-laced  balcony  over- 
hung the  waters,  stood  a  cottage  so 
lost  in  leave  and  blossoms  that  the 
eye  of  the  passing  boatman  could 
scarce  detect  it. 

"  I  tell  you,  Ruby,"  Clive  said  one 
evening,  as  they  sat  upon  the  bal- 
cony and  watched  the  stars  come 
out,"  I  am  entitled  to  be  common- 
place now  f.nd  then.  You  know, 
dear,  that  I  have  been  as  sentimen- 
tal as  a  knight  of  romance.  I  have 
followed  nay  lady  most  dutifully — 
have  sighed  au  her  feet,  have  sung 
to  her  from  Tasso  and  Ariosto,  as 
we  two  floated  of  moonlit  evenings 


on  the  shadowy  lagoons.  In  fact,  I 
have  been  the  most  ardent  of  lovers 
and  most  unpractical  of  men.  Now, 
may  I  not  be  commonplace  for  a 
moment?  Com°,  siren,  your  eyes 
sing  to  me  their  unworded  songs. 
Let  me  bind  myself  to  the  mast  of 
the  practical." 

"As  you  like,"  answered  Ruby, 
with  a  light  laugh,  "only  do  not 
iorget  how  to  untie  the  knots  again. 
I  like  you  better  as  the  weak,  easily 
tempted  Ulysses,  than  as  the  stout, 
calculating  hero,  who  gathered  his 
strength  from  vulgar  expedients." 

Clive  Maybury  thought  that  he 
detected  a  sneering  emphasis  on  her 
words;  and,  indeed,  her  lips  hael 
curled  when  they  spoke  of  weakness 
and  temptation.  But  that  curl,  with 
its  faint  contempt,  was  nothing  new 
to  Clive  Maybury.  He  had  no^ed 
it  a  hundred  times — always  the  same 
delicate,  nervous  tremor  of  the  white 
lip,  suggesting  rather  than  asserting 
scorn  ;  only  there  seemed  to  be  a 
more  persistent  dwelling  now  upon 
suspicious  words — a  sort  of  lingering 
of  the  tongue,  a  significant  poising 
of  the  particles  before  dropping 
them  into  their  collocalions. 
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Clive  caught  hold  of  his  riding 
whip,  and  drummed  lazily  upon  his 
boot. 

"Pshaw!  Ruby,"  he  cried,  "you 
will  never  let  me  be  serious,  even 
for  a  second.  Surely,  seriousness  is 
no  chronic  fault  of  mine,  that  you 
should  so  fear  its  momentary  indul- 
gence." 

"  How  bright  the  stars  are  to- 
night! How  very  bright."  She 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  his  pres- 
ence, almost,  although  he  was  bend- 
ing over  her  chair  in  his  old,  grace- 
ful way,  with  that  face  of  his — that 
m  ght  have  been  a  saint's — touching 
her  hair.  And  then  she  said,  in  the 
same  lost  way — "I  wonder  if  they 
wJi  be  as  bright  to  me  a  year 
hence  :" 

And  bright  they  were,  indeed,  as 
constellation  after  constellation  glit- 
tered out  into  the  cool,  deep  blue, 
and  the  fixed  stars  in  those  uns  und- 
ed  wells  of  space  sparkled  like  great 
golden  drops  of  unfallen  dew,  and 
the  galaxies  stretched  away  their 
smouldering  fires  to  the  gray  zenith. 

Bright  were  they  to  the  man  who 
stood  wa  ching  the  splendid,  pas- 
sionate face  of  the  Circe  who  had 
shackled  him.  Bright  were  they  to 
the  woman,  in  her  time  of  triumph, 
as  she  glanced  furtively  from  be- 
neath her  long  dark  lashes  at  him 
whom  she  had  sworn  to  win — whom 
sjie  had  won  at  the  price  of  self. 

But  their  light  pierced  not  down 
into  the  misty  garden  borders,  where 
crouching — half  on  land,  half  in  the 
waters — with  knit  brows  and  pale, 
haggard  face,  and  teeth  hard  set,  as 
with  some  sharp  paralysis,  a  man 
watched  their  every  motion,  and 
strained  his  ears,  as  it  to  catch  their 
every  word.  It  did  not  reveal  this 
man,  who  had  followed  them  stealth- 


ily from  London  to  Paris,  to  Lyons, 
to  Turin  and  Genoa  ;  this  man  who 
had  watched  them  at  R  mini  and  at 
Florence — had  dogged  them  in  the 
bye-ways  of  Pome — had  tracked 
them  over  the  lagoons  of  Venice — 
and,  sleuth-hound-like,  never  losing 
the  trace,  had  found  them  even  he~e 
on  the  margin  of  the  broad  Phle- 
grcen  Fields. 

"Oh,  Clive,"  said  Pub v,  and  her 
voice  trembled  with  the  words — 
"  Oh,  Clive,  the  stars  were  not  so 
bright  before  I  knew  you." 

"  Flatterer!"  he  whispered,  with  a 
pleased  smile,  his  hand  toying  indo- 
lently with  the  rare  curls  that  lay 
upon  her  temples. 

"But  they  were  not,  Clive  ;  no  • 
was  the  sky  so  blue,  nor  were  the 
waters  so  bright  and  cool.  When  I 
opened  my  soul  to  you,  I  th.nk  that 
the  sunshine,  and  the  starJight,  and 
the  whole  magnetism  of  nature,  must 
have  drifted  in  for  the  first  time. 
Only  the  happy  heart  sees  the  fairies 
you  know." 

"  And  is  yours "     He  paused, 

with  the  solemn  question  upon  his 
lips,  as  if  half  fearful  of  the  result — 
"is  yours  happy?" 

"  Why  should  it  not  be,  Clive  ?" 
She  studied  his  unquiet  face  through 
the  shadows,  just  as  a  physician 
studies  the  face  of  the  patient  whom 
he  fears  to  lose. 

His  eyes  passed  frcm  her  upturn- 
ed countenance  to  the  sea,  to  the 
arching  heavens — everywhere  save 
back  to  the  eyes  that  waited  to  meet 
thtm 

"  Why  should  it  not  be  ?"  she  re- 
peated slowly.  "  Do  you  not  love 
me?'' 

It  was  Falsehood  pleading  in  the 
dear,  sweet  words  of  Truth  ;  it  was 
Sin   lisping  the  prayers  of  Virtue. 
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And  still  the  man  was  silent.  His 
face  was  growing  more  solemn  ;  the 
lines  of  disquiet  were  becoming  set 
and  rigid,  and  the  res' less,  unhappy- 
eyes  were  fixed  sightlessly  upon  the 
great  star  that  blazed  above  the  con- 
vent tower. 

"  Ciive,  O !  Clive,"  and  her  arms 
were  about  his  neck,  "  What  does 
this  mean  ?  Why  do  you  not  speak 
to  me,  Clive  ?" 

He  cast  his  riding-whip  from  him, 
and  saw  it  dive  like  an  ivory- 
throated  snake  into  the  waters  be- 
neath. 

"  I  wish  that  I  could  follow  that," 
he  said  passionately.  "  I  wish  that 
I  could  follow  it  to  the  bottom. 
Ruby,  do  you  know,  dear,  that  the 
stars,  and  the  blue  sky,  and  the  cool 
waters,  and  your  own  poor  sweet 
face,  reproach  me  to-night  and  cry 
out  against  me  ?  O  !  that  I  could 
perish  here — here,  and  be  forgiven." 

"And  have  I  ceased  to  be  dear  to 
you,  that  you  long  for  death — for  a 
final  separation  from  me?  Ah! 
Clive,  is  this  the  beginning  of  the 
end?" 

He  laid  his  finger  across  her  lips, 
and  bent  down  his  sorrowful  face 
until  it  touched  her  own. 

"  No,  dearest,  no !"  he  whispered. 
"  What  began  in  love  is  ending  in 
idolatry." 

And  the  man  hidden  in  the  gar- 
den borders  below  clinched  his  hand 
and  shook  it  at  them  with  a  malison 
upon  his  lips,  and  his  eyes  glared 
like  those  of  a  lion  in  torment. 

"  Do  not  seek,  Clive,  to  cool  your 
fervor  in  such  material  waters;"  and 
Ruby's  face  brightened,  and  a  merry 
laugh  bubbled  from  her  lips,  as  she 
added  :  "  This  is  what  you  call  being 
commonplace,  1  suppose.     Ah,  you 


dear,  bad  fellow,  how  you  have 
alarmed  and  distressed  me  ;  I  felt 
that  something  terrible  was  impend- 
ing. I  feared  that  you  were  grow- 
ing tired" — and  her  voice  sank  again 
to  ihe  same  old  tremulous  whisper 
"  tired  of  me." 

"  Rather  of  myself,"  Clive  May- 
bury  said,  with  his  eyes  upon  the 
star  again.  "  Ruby,  I  suppose  that 
when  a  man  glows  tired  of  himself 
it  is  what  they  call  an  awakening  of 
conscience;  :;sitnot?" 

"  Please  don't  preach,  Sir  Sor- 
rowful. You  have  nothing  to  do 
with  conscience;  I  told  you  as  much 
a  month  ago.  Come,  Clive," — and 
the  sparkle  came  back  to  her  eyes — 
"  let  us  remember  that  we  are  in 
Italy.  In  Italy,  consc  ence  is  left  to 
the  monks  and  the  nuns,  and  pinch- 
ed, sorrowful  faces  to  the  Brothers 
of  the  Misericordia.  Come,  that  is 
a  dear  good  fellow.  But  it  is  my 
turn  to  pout  now,  Knight  Sorrow- 
ful. I  will  leave  you  with  only  this 
for  a  remembrancer."  She  took  a 
rose  from  her  hair,  kissed  it,  and 
tossed  it  at  his  feet. 

Clive  watched  her  graceful  form 
as  she  swept  through  the  drawing- 
room,  until  it  was  losb  in  the  sharp 
angle  of  the  hall.  Then  he  dropped 
into  a  chair,  and  leaning  his  j  hin 
between  his  palms,  fixed  his  eyes 
once  more  upon  the  convent  tower. 

He  was  restless  and  unhappy.  The 
better  soul  within  him  was  rising  in 
deprecation  and  judgment,  and, 
struggle  as  he  might,  its  solemn 
voice  could  not  be  hushed.  He 
stood  arraigned,  convicted — de- 
fenceless, yet  half  defiant — he,  who 
had  covered  his  own  idol  with  re- 
proach. Did  ho  remember  the  de- 
serted wife — she  whom  he  had  re- 
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jecfced  in  the  faco  of  the  world  ?  Did 
he  remember  Richard  Zane,  with 
whose  sole  treasure  he  had  fled? 

The  eyes  of  Clive  Maybury  grew 
moist,  and  his  nether  lip  trembled. 
Was  this  the  palingenesia  of  the 
moral  sense  that  had  long  lain 
strangled  in  his' breast?  Or  was  it 
the  first  spasm  of  that  fear  which 
always  follows  unmanly  guilt — a  fear 
of  the  world,  when  it  shall  lash  him 
across  the  face  with  the  lash  of  its 
terrible  scorn  and  contempt,  and 
write  across  his  brow,  in  livid  seams, 
— wretch,  and  coward  as  well  ?  Did 
the  shadow  of  the  impeLding  retri- 
bution, which  so  surely  comes  at 
last,  fall  upon  him? 

Clive  Maybury  saw  not  the  man 
leap  from  the  ambush  below — saw 
not  how  he  clutc  ied  the  vines,  and 
used  them  as  a  ladder  wherewith  he 
might  clamber  up  into  the  full  light 
of  the  moon  that  was  just  trembling 
on  the  top  of  the  wooded  hill.  But 
he  ■  did  see  the  wild,  haggard  face 
when  the  man  swung  himself  sud- 
denly upon  the  balcony,  and  stood 
there,  unkempt,  footsore,  and  drip- 
ping, and  shouted  in  his  terrible  ex- 
ultation— 

"At  last!  Oh,  heavens,  I  thank 
thee  for  this  !"  And  then  Richard 
Zane  laughed  a  long,  low  laugh,  and 
the  skulking  lights  of  an  ill-concealed 
hatred  glimmered  in  his  eyes. 

"  I  had  scarcely  expected  you,  Mr. 
Zane,"  said  Clive  coidlv,  "  especially 
in  this  guise,  and — unannounced." 

"Exactly,  most  worthy  ciidc. 
"When  one  has  followed  a  good  friend 
for  many  hundreds  of  miles,  by 
night  and  by  day,  one  is  assuredly 
entitled  to  indulgence." 

"Better  enrplojmient,  I  should 
say,  might  have  been  found  for  the 
time  and  talents  of  Mr.  Zane.    I  can 


recaU  the  time  when  Mr.  Zane  was 
the  m3st  elegant  and  exacting  of 
gentlemen.  How  foreign  travel  al- 
ters us!  We  become  fantastic — do 
we  not?  We  grow  enthusiastic 
over  all  that  is  picturesqe,  and  adopt 
it.  Under  all  circumstances,  you 
are  admirable.  A  conical  hat,  deck- 
ed with  a  little  frippery,  a  little 
corking  of  the  brows,  and  you  would 
have  made  as  perfect  a  bandit  as  one 
can  find  this  side  of  the  Rhetian 
Alps.  I  should  certainly  ha  ?e  taken 
you  for  a  bandit  as  you  clambered 
upon  my  balcony,  and  I  should  have 
shot  you." 

"Your  imagination  is  as  vivid  as 
it  is  elegant,  my  very  good  Mr. 
Maybury,"  retorled  the  unwelcome 
vis  tor,  with  charming  sang  froid. 
"  I  know  how  you  appreciate  effects 
— those  pleasant  punctuations  of 
life,  those  enforced  pauses  in  the 
dull  sentences  of  existence.  And 
so  i  darted  on  you  unexpectedly. 
The  thing  only  needed  a  Hash  ol  red 
fire,  and  it  would  have  become  emi- 
nently theatrical.  How  eligible  is 
your  situation  here!  Quiet  cottage 
— desirable  landscape — hills — con- 
vent— water — and  a  balcony,  from 
whence  one  can  toss  his  riding-whip, 
if  so  di  posed.  Everything  charm- 
ing, sir.  I  like  it  better  thnn 
Claude's  palace.  The  latter  was 
grander  ;  but  palaces  are  common- 
place, you  know — you  can  hire  one 
in  Rome  for  a  song." 

"  You  flatter  me,  through  my 
surroundings,"  was  the  dry  re- 
sponse. 

And  then  these  two  eyed  each 
other  coldly,  and  stood  pitted 
against  each  other — haling,  yet  too 
proud  to  show  their  hatred. 

"  Italy  is  a  pleasant  spot  to  live 
in,"  said  Ricjard,  with  a  sneer. 
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"  Or  to  die  in,  as  the  case  may 
be,"  was  the  careless  response. 

The  lights  went  out  from  Richard 
Zane's  eyes — they  only  smouldered 
alter  that — aud  he  said  : 

"True  ;  you  are  a  philosopher,  I 
see.  I  suppose  that,  to  a  man  atra- 
bilis  in  his  temperament — like  your- 
self, for  instance — death  under  a 
sunny  sky  or  under  a  chilly  canopy 
of  clouds  would  be  the  same.  You 
men  of  ardent  natures  go  off  with 
effect.  A  cooler  man  calculates  more, 
and  his  death  becomes  more  me- 
chanical— a  mere  physical  phenom- 
enon. And  your  beautiful  friend — 
is  she  well?  Does  the  Italian  wea- 
ther bring  the  bloom  to  her  cheek? 
And  are  her  sweet  eyes  brighter  for 
the  blessed  sunshine  of  this  blessed 

south  r 

"Stop!" 

Clive  Miybury  said  this  sharply, 
and  bit  his  lips  as  he  said  it.  But 
Richard  Zane  only  laughed  his  low, 
taunting  laugh  again. 

"Oh,  the  saintly  beauty!"  he 
cried.  "  Do  you  remember  the  ball 
at  Florence,  a  week  ago  ? — and  Pe- 
troff-ki,  the  Russian  Count?  Ask 
your  dear  lady  where  the  right  hand 
glove  of  Petroffski  is.  She  kissed 
it,  and  kept  it  for  a  memento.  The 
other  is  here — look  at  it,"  and  he 
drew  from  his  pocket  a  single  white 
glove,  stained  with  wine.  "  Here  it 
is — mine  ;  for  I  was  Petroffski ! 
Strike  hands  with  me,  brother  ;  she 
is  a^  false  to  you  as  she  was  to  me." 
He  dashed  the  glove  into  Maybury's 
face,  and  followed  it  with  a  sound- 
ing blow  with  his  clenched  hand, 
and  cried,  "  some  day  we  will  walk 
together  among  the  hills — and  I  will 
slay  you." 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

Thus  ran  the  letter  which  came 
to  Ion  at  last  : 

"  He  is  a  coward  who  permits  a 
dread  of  misconception  to  prevent 
him  from  making  amends  at  the 
twelfth  hour  for  the  sins  of  the  ele- 
ven. O,  Ion,  I  ask  nothing  from 
you  save  the  charity  of  forgetful- 
ness.  I  deserve  no  more.  But 
yield  me  that ;  yieM  me  the  mercy 
which  forgets.  I  shall  not  plead 
justification  for*  that  which  I  have 
done.  Honor,  manhood,  self-res- 
pect were  placed  in  the  balance  with 
a  wild,  unreasoning,  unquestioning 
love  for  Ruby  Clare,  a  mad  idolatry, 
a  helpless  faith.  I  gave  myself  to 
her  in  spite  of  my  own  convictions, 
in  defiance  of  honor  and  right,  be- 
cause I  loved  her  better  than  I  loved 
these.  And  she  is  fled  from  me. 
And  the  world  is  full  of  darkness. 
The  past  is  a  ghostly  dream,  and 
the  present  is  an  hour  of  intolera- 
ble torment,  and  the  future  is  empty. 
O,  Ion,  thou  arc  worthy  wherein  I 
was  unworthy  ;  thou  art  true  where- 
in I  was  false.  Ion,  I  loved  you, 
but  not  as  a  man  who  should  love 
the  woman  who  bears  his  name.  I 
saw  in  you  the  admirable  qualities 
which  should  command  respect,  and 
elicit  those  warmer  sentiments  which 
every  heart  must  yield  to  beauty  and 
goodness.  Had  the  temptress  not 
come  between  us,  I  might  have  loved 
you  even  as  I  loved  her.  Or  had  we 
not  come  together  as  the  bartered 
and  the  sold,  I  feel  that  my  heart 
would  have  gone  out  to  you  as  it 
went  out  to  her.  I  have  been  un- 
worthy of  you.  Pride  checked  the 
current  which  should  have  flowed 
warmly  and  generously  to  the  wife 
whom  I  vowed  to  love  and  honor. 
And  Ruby ! — O,    Ion,   forgive   her. 
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She  has  fled  from  me  ;  but  I  loved 
her  so  deeply,  so  madly.  My  heart 
is  as  weak  as  a  child's  for  her.  She 
was  my  fate.  To-morrow  I  render 
to  Kichard  Zane  the  recompense 
which  he  demands.  He  followed  us 
to  Naples  ;  and  you  can  imagine  the 
rest.  Let  the  result  be  my  expia- 
tion." 

And  there  was  more,  much  more; 
the  wild  pleading  of  the  guilty  heart 
for  the  woman  to  whom  it  clung  with 
all  its  great  tenacity,  despite  her 
falsehood  and  debasement. 

And  Ion  read  it  tearfully.  She 
had  the  woman's  soul  which  seldom 
forgets  its  love.  They  saw  her  fold 
the  letter  away  with  a  sigh  ;  they 
saw  the  deathly  pallor  of  her  face, 
and  the  tightening  of  the  proud  ne- 
ther lip  ;  they  saw  the  lonesome  ex- 
pression come  into  the  moist  eyes, 
and  they  knew  that  Ion  Maybury 
had  wrapped  the  robes  of  her  grief 
about  her,  and  was  treading  the  arid 
wastes  of  a  life  wherein  no  spring 
should  bubble  fore  verm  ore.    *    *    * 

The  sun  arose  red  and  burning. 
It  spread  its  glory  upon  the  hills, 
and  poured  into  the  valleys  its  yel- 
low haze.  Nature  was  full  of  beauty 
and  melody.  And  oh!  never  bluer 
were  the  skies,  never  fresher  the 
odorous  winds  from  the  basking 
hills  at  whose  feet  the  sapphire  wa- 
ters lapped  and  mur.nured. 

And  the  sunshine  fell  upon  the 
broad  road  and  beyond,  upon  the 
little  wayside  shrine,  and  upon  the 
great  trellised  roses  which  pious 
hands  from  the  distant  convent  had 
planted  and  tended,  that  in  their 
odorous  shade  the  footsore  pilgrim 
might  be  refreshed. 

Clive  Maybury  leaned  indolently 
against  the  trellis,  and  picked  the 
roses  to  pieces. 


"Captain,"  he  said,  to  the  tall, 
moustached  gentleman  in  undress 
uniform,  who  was  lounging  near 
him,  "  Captain,  it  lacks  but  a  few 
minutes  of  six.  At  that  honr  the 
others  will  be  due.  Captain,  a  few 
years  ago  I  should  have  thought 
death  to  be  a  serious  thing." 

"Pshaw,  my  dear  fellow;  your 
digestion  is  bad  this  morning.  No 
danger  of  death.  I  can  judge  of 
your  aim  by  your  eye.  You  will 
drop  your  man  at  the  first  fire — or 
I'm  a  sinner." 

Clive's  answering  smile  was  sor- 
rowful;  a  half-way  smile  which 
would  well  nigh  have  broken  the 
heart  of  a  woman  who  loved  him, 
for  she  could  have  interpreted  the 
desolation  which  gave  it  its  un- 
wholesomeness  and  pitiful  empti- 
ness. 

"  Oh,  I  was  not  thinking  of  the 
chances,  my  good  friend,"  he  res- 
ponded. "  I  do  not  apprehend  that 
I  shall  flinch  under  Mr.  Zane's  fire. 
But,  Captain,  I  was  asking  myself — 
just  as  a  matter  of  scientific  curiosi- 
ty, you  know — in  what  particular 
position  here  a  man  would  present 
the  best  mark,  that  is,  taking  into 
consideration  light  and  shade,  and 
windage,  in  fact  all  the  circum- 
stances which  bear  upon  the  final 
results  of  affairs  of  this  nature." 

"  Good,  Maybury,"  cried  the  Cap- 
tain, with  no  lictle  exhibition  of  en- 
thusiasm. "  Now,  you  appeal  to  me 
in  virtue,  I  suppose,  of  my  profes- 
sion. Let  me  see.  The  sun  strikes 
us  at  a  very  acute  angle.  Tne  shoot- 
er must  of  course  have  his  back  to 
the  sun,  and  the  object  must  not  be 
too  br  lliantly  illuminated." 

"I  suppose  you  mean  by  the  'ob- 
ject' the  man  to  be  shot  at." 

"Of  course,"   cried   the  Captain, 
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pacing  off  the  ground.  "  Now  stand 
where  you  are,  Maybury,  or  a  little 
more,  perhaps,  to  the  right — so! 
You  are  quite  a  picture,  I  declare. 
Were  I  a  lady,  I  would  throw  you  a 
kiss.  Now  the  roses  of  our  good 
friends,  the  nuns,  are  becoming  pro  • 
ianely  useful.  They  cast  you  in  sha- 
dow almost  to  the  belt.  I  declare, 
Maybury,"  cried  the  Captain,  squint- 
ing admiringly  along  his  cane,  "  I 
could  hit  you  on  tae  third  button 
every  time  from  just  this  spot." 

Clive  Maybury  ground  his  heel 
into  the  sod  where  he  stood. 

"  Tnank  you,"  he  said,  carelessly. 
"  One  likes  to  be  accurate  in  his 
ideas  on  such  occasions." 

"  Be  sure  that  you  get  away  from 
that  position  when  the  work  com- 
mences, for  I  pledge  you  my  word 
as  a  gentleman — ah!  here  they 
come." 

Clive  raised  his  hat  coldly,  as 
Richard  Zane,  followed  by  his  se- 
cond, leaped  from  his  horse,  and 
threw  his  pistol-case  upon  the 
ground. 

"  Good  morning,  gentlemen,"  he 
observed,  nonchalantly,  as  he  un- 
buttoned his  gloves.  "  A  charming 
day — for  the  survivor.  The  birds 
sang  deliciously  to  us  as  we  rode 
alon  ;  and  the  skies  are  as  blue  as 
— Matthews,  you  will  find  the  pistols 
in  the  grass  there — as  a  school-girl's 
eyes.  Mr.  Maybury,  I  greet  you, 
sir.  I  trust  that  your  early  rattle 
over  the  hills  has  not  fatigued  you  " 

"  Not  in  the  least,  sir  ;  and  may  I 
beg  to  express  the  reciprocal  wish  ?" 

"  Maybury,"  said  Richard  Zane, 
shading  his  eyes,  and  looking  with 
undisguised  admiration  at  his  grace- 
f  al  antagonist,  "  you  are  the  hand- 
somest man  I  ever  saw.  Just  as  you 
etcind  there  now  with  that  easy  grace 


of  yours,  with  that  contemptuous 
lip  of  yours,  with  those  earnest,  de- 
fiant eyes  of  yo  rs,  you  are  the 
most  splendid  specimen  of  physical 
manhojd  that  ever  charmed  my  vi- 
sion, and  yet,"  said  Richard  Zane, 
in  the  same  breath,  "I  shall  shoot 
you" — and  then  he  paused — "  dead." 

"  Thank  you.  The  sincerity  of  the 
last  remark  atones  for  the  insinceri- 
ty of  the  rather  gratuitous  com- 
ments which  preceded  it.  Mr.  Zane, 
before  we  stand  pitted  against  each 
other,  give  me  your  hand." 

Richard  held  it  out  in  a  matter-of- 
fact  way,  without  the  slightest  ex- 
pression of  interest  upon  his  hard, 
cold  face. 

"Mr.  Zane,"  said  Mrybury,  and 
his  eyes  moistened  as  he  spoke,  "  I 
have  done  you  a  wrong  for  which 
my  death  cannot  atone.  I  robbed 
you  of  the  woman  whom  you  loved, 
because  I  loved  her.  Will  you  do 
me  the  justice  to  say  that  I  did  not 
wrong  her  or  you  through  a  mere 
selfish  indulgence?     That  i    all." 

"  I  never  doubt  the  word  of  a  gen- 
tleman. If  you  say  so — Matthews, 
the  Captain  is  waiting  for  you — it 
must  be  so.  But,"  and  Richard 
Zane  fa  rly  hissed  the  words  between 
his  set  teeth,  "  that  does  not  satisfy 
this  hungry  soul  of  mine." 

"  Gentlemen,  we  toss  for  choice  of 
positions,"  cried  Matthews. 

"Pshaw!"  growled  the  Captain, 
stamping  his  foot  as  the  coin  ell  to 
the  ground,  "my  friend  loses." 

Matthews  surveyed  the  ground 
cautiously  before  placing  his  princi- 
pal, and  he  chose  the  exact  position 
which  the  Captain  had  mentally  re- 
served for  Clive,  had  the  lot  result- 
ed differently.  That  made  the  Cap- 
tain growl  again.  "  By  my  soul," 
he  ejaculated,  "see  the  precision  of 
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tho  man.  Well,  Maybury,  I  must 
get  you  the  best  place  I  can." 

"Take  your  own  position,  Cap- 
tain. Mine  is  already  chosen,"  said 
Clive.  And  then  he  stepped  into 
the  shade  of  the  trellised  roses.  The 
shadow  reached  to  his  belt. 

"  Heavens  !  Are  you  mad  ?"  urged 
the  Captain.  "  A  blind  man  could 
kill  you  there." 

"  By  your  leave,  my  dear  friend." 

"But—" 

"If  the  gentleman  is  not  satisfied 
with  the  fairness  of  the  lot,"  Mat- 
thews commenced  ;  but  Clive  check- 
ed him  by  an  impetuous  wave  of  his 
hand,  which  could  not  be  gainsaid. 

T  e  Captain  stalked  sulkily  across 
to  Matthews. 

"  Gentlemen,  are  you  ready  r" 

A  smile  lighted  up  the  hai  dsome 
face  of  Clive  Maybury.  It  was  the 
same  smile  with  which  a  tired  child 
welcomes  sleep. 

"Oh,  so  ready!"  he  murmured 
to  himself,  "  so  ready  to  meet  death 
and  rest." 

And  the  bought  of  Ruby  came 
back  to  him  ;  of  how  he  loved  her 
still,  even  here  in  the  face  of  des- 
truction ;  of  how  his  weak  heart 
clung  to  her  here  upon  the  confines 
of  this  weary  world.  And  the  tears 
started  to  his  eyes  again. 

"  Ready !"  he  cried,  echoing  Rich- 
ard Zane's  own  reply. 

"  One — two — three !" 

The  handkerchief  dropped. 

"  He  threw  his  pistol  behind  him 
— self- sacrificed!"  groaned  the  Cap- 
tain. "  Mr.  Zane,  you  will  not  need 
your  other  pistol  to-day." 

And  surely  Richard  Zane  had  no 
need  to  grasp  again  a  murderous 
weapon  in  securing  a  recompense 
for  the  great  injury  that  had  been 
done  him.     The   need  was   merged 


in  accomplish m.  nt.  For  there  id 
token  of  expiation,  prone  upon  his 
face,  just  as  he  fell  when  the  fatal 
bullet  tore  its  way  through  his 
breast,  Clive  Maybury  Jay  gasping 
his  life  away.  Instinctively  the  three 
men  bent  reverentially.  There  was 
something  awful  in  the  wild  pathos 
of  this  sudden  sliding  of  lusty  health 
into  the  dismal  grooves  of  death. 

The  Captain  raised  the  dying  man, 
and  rested  the  poor,  pale  face  upon 
his  knee. 

"  0 !  Mr.  Zane,"  he  faltered,  "  your 
aim  might  have  been  less  cruel." 

Richard  Zane  bit  his  rigid  lip  and 
was  silent.  But  his  eyes  spoke  vol- 
umes, as  they  met  those  poor,  wa- 
vering eyes  that  sought  his  face  ; 
and  those  volumes  were  the  volumes 
of  an  unspoken  hatred. 

The  dying  man  looked  fixedly  at 
the  scowling  face  of  his  destroyer, 
and  then,  with  that  mute  appeal 
which  dying  eyes  alone  can  give,  in- 
to.the  sorrowful  face  of  the  Captain, 
and  then  upward  at  the  red  roses 
that  hung  like  some  crusted  web  be- 
tween the  sunshine  and  him. 

"Oh!  Ruby,  Ruby,"  he  gasped, 
"  I  cling  to  you  still  as  a  child  cLngs 
to  its  mother  in  the  night." 

He  grasped  at  the  air  with  his 
pulseless  hand ;  and  that  look  of 
mortal  pain  which  comes  of  wasted 
and  unrequited  love,  settled  upon 
his  face  forever. 

The  long  malady  of  this  life  was 
over,  quite  cured  by  that  grim  phy- 
sician whom  we  call  Death. 

O !  strange,  wild  heart  of  man  ; 
O  !  treasure-seeking  soul  which  miss- 
es the  jewels  at  its  feet,  and  gra  ;ps 
at  the  hollow  cheats  whica  dazzle 
from  beyond  ;  O,  soul,  rejecting  the 
True  for  the  False,  and  worshipping 
beautiful   sin,   where   virtue  pleada 
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for  worship!  who   shall  fathom  the  cheated  and  thrown  back  upon  itself ; 

depths  of  the  unfaltering  faith  with  of  the  love  tender  and   true   to   its 

which  thou  dost  often  cling  to  the  object,  but  false  and  cruel  to  others; 

faithless?  of  the  love  whose   cross   is  hard  to 

It  was   the   old,  old   story  which  bear,  and   whosj  crown   burns  the 

the  fathers  and  mothers  told  before  brow  to  ashes, 

us,   of  the  love   which   never  dies,  the  end. 


IN  MEMORIAM.-CLEBUKNE. 
"  Quis  caseierio  sit  putor  ous  motas.'f 

Mourn,  soldiers  !  mourn  the  fallen  brave ; 

L:t  no  false  shame  restrain  your  grief; 
We  lay  this  day  in  deathless  grave, 

A  stainless  man,  and  peerless  chief. 

Could  feeling  heart  such  grief  endure, 
Or  living  heart  these  tears  restrain  ? 

Oh  !  true  of  heart,  and  purpose  pure, 
When  shall  we  see  thy  like  again  ? 

Weep,  southern  sire,  and  southern  maid, 
No  more  shall  flash  his  conquering  blade  ; 

This  day  your  champion  low  is  laid  ; 

Let  one  long  wail  sound  through  the  land, 

Eejoice,  ye  hostile  northern  hosts, 
Eejoice  in  camp  and  festive  hall, 

Well  ye  that  day  a  victory  boast, 
That  saw  our  noble  Cleburne  falL 

Oh  !  well  ye  mind  his  battle  shout, 
In  crash  of  steel  and  storm  of  lead, 

When  from  the  field  in  panic  route, 
Ye  fle  1  and  left  your  honored  dead. 

Bespect,  brave  heart.;,  the  sacred  soil 
Where  sleeps  our  bravest  chief  and  hero, 

He  sleeps,  nor  hears  wild  war's  turmoil, 
The  warrior's  soul  is  gone  to  rest. 

The  warrior's  soul  is  gone  to  rest, 

The  knight  is  dust,  his  sword  hath  rust, 

Our  he;  rts  bowed  down,  by  grief  opprest, 
His  soul's  repose  in  peace,  we  trust. 
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FINANCIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL. 


The  past  thirty  days  may  be  said  to  have 
been  the  most  eventful,  financially,  that 
Wall  street  has  experienced  in  years.  For 
many  months  tbe  "bears"  have  been  the 
ruling  power  in  the  stock  market.  Their 
opponents,  the  "bulls, "have  had  a  period 
of  most  extraordinary  depression  ;  and  as 
'•  inflation'  is  the  only  nu.rition  these  bulls 
thrive  upon,  so  protracted  a  season  of  starv- 
ation this  inflation  pirty  have  not  endured 
in  years.  We  trace  this  depression  in  the 
stock  market  as  lar  back  as  the  month  of 
January,  and  a  remarkable  fact  is  connect- 
ed therewith.  Money,  from  January  to 
October,  was  remarkably  easy.  Loans  were 
made  on  call  during  that  time  as  low  as 
three  per  cent. ;  but,  while  large  amounts 
were  thus  at  the  service  of  the  Wall  street 
speculators,  who  could  put  up  the  collate- 
rals required,  it  was  impossible  to  galvan- 
ize any  life  into  the  stock  market.  The 
securities  gradually  fell,  notwithstanding 
all  the  efforts  of  the  bulls  to  get  up  an  ad- 
vance. As  may  be  supposed,  the  longer 
the  stagnation  held,  the  deeper  it  became. 
Every  week  caused  some  overloaded  bull 
to  relieve  himselt  by  a  sale  of  the  securities 
he  was  trying  to  carry,  till  the  long  looked 
for  rise  set  in.  Each  sale  only  weakened 
the  market  still  more,  and  rendered  the  con- 
dition of  the  buds  to  a  greater  degr.e  des- 
perate. The  month  of  October  witnessed 
a  stringency  in  the  money  market  of  a 
graver  character  than  had  been  experienced 
in  years.  Money  grew  so  scarce  that  call 
loans  rose  to  seven  and  eight  per  cent. 
Ordinary  discounts  were  not  made  at  any 
rates  :  mercantile  notes  were  not  looked  at 
by  brokers  or  banks  ;  all  legitimate  bor- 
rowing ceased  for  ten  days,  and  the  few 
transact. ons  on  call  at  eight  ptr  cent,  were 
only  made  by  depositing  government  bonds; 
no  other  securities  w^re  acceptable.  The 
result  of  such  a  condition  of  the  financial 
world  may  easily  be  conceived  Stocks 
settled  still  lower  ;  the  strongest  of  the 
bulls  were  unable  to  hold  on  to  their  secu- 
wties,  a  general  unloading  took  place,  ;  nd 


everything  wen.  down  by  the  run.  To 
add  to  the  panic,  the  bears  arranged  a  com- 
bination with  the  banks  to  lock  up  or  re- 
tire all  I  he  currency  possible;  and,  in  ad- 
dition to  this,  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury threw  some  ten  or  fifteen  millions  of 
government  bonds  on  the  market,  absorbing 
thus  much  of  the  floating  currency.  The 
stringency  was  rendered  still  tighter,  and 
the  depression  of  stocks  more  serious.  The 
month  of  November  finds  the  bears  still  in 
possession  of  the  stock  market,  and  a  lower 
range  of  quotations  than  at  any  period  dur- 
ing the  preceding  thirty  days,  with  also  a 
tightness  in  money,  which  seriously  em- 
barrasses, not  only  the  speculators  of  Wall 
street,  but  the  commercial  world  outside  of 
that  locality. 

Business  operations,  local  and  remote 
from  this  point,  have  been  very  limited. 
The  financh  1  pressure  alone,  were  there  no 
other  causes,  would  tend  to  reduce  trans- 
actions to  the  lowest  denominations  ;  but 
the  great  and  withering  curse  of  heavy  tax- 
ation seems  to  have  destroyed  almost  the 
last  spark  of  trade  vitality,  and  gener  1 
stagnation  is  the  rule  all  over  the  country. 
Imports  and  exports  are  at  present  lighter 
than  the  late  monthly  averages.  We  are 
shipping  very  little  produce  abroad,  and 
agricultural  products  promise  to  rule  low 
for  the  coming  six  months.  The  foreign 
demand  which  we  counted  upon,  from 
present  appearances,  we  shall  be  disap- 
pointed in. 

The  election  just  passed  through  does 
not  appear  to  have  given  the  country  any 
commercial  activity,  nor  lent  any  vigor  to 
public  credit.  The  people  seem  resigned 
to  the  fate  in  store  for  them — increased 
taxes,  a  bigger  debt  and  continued  stagna- 
tion in  all  lines  of  trade. 

The  public  debt,  as  per  the  statement  of 
November,  stands  at  $2,641,002,571.  If 
we  accept  the  figures  of  tae  Treasury  De- 
pal  tment,  the  debt  is  less  by  $7,500  000 
than  its  last  exhibit. 
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The  merit  of  Mr.  Kinglake  as  a  histo- 
rian, lies  in  no  case  in  his  clear,  cLshiug 
and  picturesque  style;  but  he  is  a  remark- 
able instance  of  the  power  which  may  be 
gained  by  a  patient  and  thorough  ixse  of 
facts,  and  a  persevering  attempt  to  carry 
out  a  theory  to  its  completion.  In  his  his- 
tory of  the  Invasion  of  the  Crimea,*  he 
rather  repe.s  at  first  by  his  multiplicity  of 
detail.  It  is  only  as  you  get  into  the  cur- 
rent of  his  narrative  that  you  see  before 
you  a  thoroughly  earnest  and  persistent 
writer,  without  romance,  full  of  the  mat- 
ter-of-iact,  neglecting  nothing  that  will 
serve  his  purpose,  and  pressing  his  mate- 
rial toward  the  one  great  end,  without  scru- 
ple, pity  or  remorse.  All  who  remember 
the  preliminary  dissertation  upon  the 
causes  which  brought  on  the  war,  which 
occupies  some  space  in  the  first  volume, 
will  remember  also  the  iourteenth  chapter, 
as  a  specimen  of  this  style  of  wiiting.  It 
is  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  events 
of  December,  1851,  to  a  pitiless  dissection 
of  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  and  of  those 
who  were  in  his  confidence  during  the  coup 
d'etat  an  I  its  accompanying  lusillades.  The 
ming.ed  skill  and  virulence  with  which  the 
work  is  done  is  wonderful.  We  are  not 
treated  to  the  Napoleon  III.  as  the  world 
views  him — not  even  the  Napoleon  of  his 
enemies.  The  writer  grasps  the  Louis  Na- 
poleon taken  alive  from  the  old  cartoons  of 
Punch  -  without  anything  more  than  low 
cunning — with  a  force  and  figure  from 
which  all  the  intellect  and  humor  have 
been  carefully  removed — presents  him  to 
the  reader  dripping  with  blood— half  Poli- 
chinello,  half  brigand,  reproduces  his  vil- 
lainy,   shakes  the   covering   within  from 


•The  Invasion  of  the  Crimea;  Its  Origin,  and  an 
account  of  its  progress  down  to  the  death  of  Lord 
Kaglan.  By  Alexander  William  Kinglake.  Volumes 
I  and  II.,  New- York:  Ha; per  &  Brothers'  12  mo., 
pp.  650,  636. 


time  to  time,  and  repeats  contemptuously 
the  citalogue  of  his  associates  and  fellow- 
assassins.  We  know  of  no  more  terrible 
invective  in  the  English  langu  ge  than  that 
same  fourteenth  chapter — none  mnre  da- 
mag,  ug  to  its  object.  Yet  there  are  no  sharp 
words,  no  wel  -rounded  sentence  >.  The 
nearest  approach  to  epigrammatic  points 
is  to  be  found  in  the  repetition  from  time 
to  time  of  the  scornful  array  of  the  names 
of  the  plotters,  of  "Louis  Bonap  rte,  and 
Moray,  and  Fleury,  and  Maupas,  and  St. 
Arnaud,  formerly  Le  Roy.''  With  St.  Ar- 
naud  he  never  relaxes — he  assails  him 
through  the  movements  of  the  Crimea,  and 
if  he  lets  his  hold  loose  when  the  grave 
covers  the  Marshal,  he  does  it  with  the 
shake  and  toss  and  howl  of  the  wolf,  when 
his  prey  has  to  be  given  up. 

This  samo  persistent  hatred  of  the  French 
Emperor  and  his  staff,  is  carried  all 
through,  and  the  French  people  share  not 
a  little  of  the  ill-will  incurred  by  their  mas- 
ter. Nothing  was  planned  in  the  Crimea 
except  by  Lord  Raglan — the  long  d  ys  of 
failure — the  blunders  that  have  made  the 
campaign  the  jest  of  military  critics,  all 
come  from  the  French.  Keen  enough  to 
discover  that  the  Engl.sh  alliance  was  used 
by  the  French  Emperor  to  give  peisonal 
strength  to  his  dynasty,  his  chagrin  at  the 
discovery,  and  his  mortification  at  the  mas- 
terly diplomacy  of  Napoleon,  betniys  itself 
in  every  page.  The  traditional  hatred  and 
distrust  of  the  French  which  is  supposed 
to  fill  every  Englishman,  but  which  is  in 
general  a  mere  thing  of  imagination,  ex- 
ists in  an  earnest  intensity  in  the  mind  cf 
our  writer.  He  has  not  changed,  if  the 
ages  have. 

But  if  Mr.  Kinglake  be  bitter  and  preju- 
diced, he  is  also  painstaking,  industrious, 
and  conscientious.  For  all  that  he  asserts 
he  produces  a  support,  and  his  authority 
is  copious  even  to  wearisomeness  of  detail. 
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His  descriptions  of  the  Battle  of  the  Alma, 
and  of  the  famous  charge  of  the  Light 
Brigade  at  Balaclava,  are  exceedingly  full, 
and  leave  nothing  to  be  desired — except  a 
few  less  words.  At  times,  however,  we 
Lave  a  certain  approach  to  picturesqueness, 
as  in  the  account  ofthe  conflict  between 
Scarlett's  three  hundred  and  the  Russian 
cavalry,  at  Balaclava.  This  is  not  in  con- 
sonance with  the  general  style,  which, 
though  polished  and  scholar ly,  rather  ap- 
proaches the  dry,  if  not  the  commonplace. 
It  is  in  keeping,  however,  withthj  subject. 
The  reader  accustomed  to  study  the  ac- 
counts of  our  own  recent  civil  war,  will  be 
str.  ck  with  the  comparative  w  nt  of  dash 
and  ent  rprise  in  the  commandeis  during 
all  the  battles  of  the  Crimea.  The  men 
showed  pluck,  dash  and  courage  ;  but  the 
figh  ing  rarely  was  in  consequence  of  a 
well-settled  plan,  or  if  so,  then  of  one  vast- 
ly inferior.  The  commanders  on  both 
sides  were  men  who  knew  but  little  of  the 
science  of  war.  The  French  leaders  were 
sabreurs,  the  Russians  were  mart  nets;  and 
if  Lord  Raglan  had  more  knowledge  of 
strategy  than  his  associates,  he  lacked  bold- 
ness, as  well  as  felt  himself  weakened  by 
his  attempt  to  maintain  that  alliance  be- 
tween English  and  French  which  seem  d 
in  such  daily  danger  of  being  destroyed. 
As  an  insiructive  s.udy,  the  two  volumes 
already  issued  are  invaluable,  and  when 
the  closing  books  appear,  we  shall  have  the 
most  trustworthy  history  of  the  mode  in 
which  the  power  and  pride  of  Russia 
was  broken,  than  any  that  has  hitherto  ap- 
peared— a  basis  on  which  some  more  dash- 
ing writer  shall  give  us  a  more  brilliant, 
condens  d,  and  entertaining  account. 


In  Mrs.  Craik's  last  novel,  she  has  given 
us  an  almost  unmitigated  scamp  for  a  hero, 
with  wuom  a  clever  and  good-hearted  girl 
falls  in  love,  and  waits  lor  through  weary 
years.  The  characters  are  drawn  with  great 
force,  precision  and  skill,  and  some  of 
the  scenes  are  admirable  for  their  spirit 
and  effect.  The  closing  part  of  the  story 
rises  to  absolute  power.  Certainly,  Mil- 
dred, *  though  not  altogether  first-class,  is 
full  of  merit,  and  is  sensational  in  the  legi- 
timate sense  of  the  word. 


*  Mildred ;  A  Novel.  By  Georgiana  M.  Craik.    New 
York :  Harper  &  Brothers.    Imp.  bvo.,  pp.  121. 


A  showy  edition  of  Dickens  s  works,  in 
which  the  entire  set  is  to  be  bound  in  six 
volumes,  is  to  be  issued  by  the  Appleton's. 
If  the  third  volume,  which  has  been  sent 
to  us  a  specimen,  is  a  fair  sample  of  ..he 
rest,  the  edition  will  combine  the  elements 
of  neatness,  beauty  and  cheapness  in  th<* 
required  degree. 


As  a  general  rule,  works  that  purport  to 
instruct  young  persons  in  manners  or  mo- 
rals, are  priggish  in  their  to  ae,  and  to  be 
carefully  avoided  by  young  and  old.  A 
striking  exception  to  this  general  rule  may 
be  lound  in  Cox's  "  Friendly  Counsel  for 
Girl-,"*  which  is  not  only  a  straightiorward" 
and  sensible  book,  but  entertains  while  it 
teaches  the  reader.  We  can  lecommend 
the  volume  to  parents  as  a  gift  to  growing 
girls,  w  o  will  find  it  full  of  safe  and  sen- 
sible counsel,  in  language  calculated  to  at- 
tract rather  than  repei  the  reader. 


The  biographies  of  fhe  two  Stephensons, 
by  Smiles,  which  are  so  enlarged  as  to  be 
considered  a  new  volome,t  have  amused 
and  entertained,  while  they  have  d  sap- 
pointed  us.  The  disappointment  lies  in 
the  meagre  details  given  of  George  Ste- 
phenson's eany  tile.  It  is  true  we  are  told 
01  his  privations,  of  his  inferior  wages,  of 
his  steady  toil  and  unfaltering  persever- 
ance ;  but  Mr.  Sm.les  has  scarcely  given  us 
a  graphic,  forcible  idea  of  the  man  who 
achieved  so  much  lor  himself  and  all  man- 
kind, by  determination,  pluck,  and  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  audacity  generated  by  a 
happy  mixture  of  ignorance  and  natural 
intellect.  But  outside  of  the  want  of 
graphic  power  on  the  part  of  the  biogra- 
pher, the  incidents  of  George  Stephenson's 
life  are  lull  of  strong  interest ;  and  the  in- 
tensely English  tone  of  all  that  Mr.  Smiles 
has  to  say,  so  permeates  the  work,  that  it 
adds  to  the  reader's  high  entertainment, 
Mr.  Smiles  makes  a  slight  notice  of  Oliver 
Lvans's  movement  on  land  of  his  ' '  mud- 
scow,"  in  1800,  but  does  it  very  disingenu- 
ously, and  omits  statements  of  facts  which 


*  Friendly  Counsel  lor  Girls  ;  or,  Words  in  Season. 
By  Sydney  Cox.  New  Yorlc :  G-  W.  Carleton.  18mo, 
pp.  296. 

t  The  Life  of  George  Stephenson,  and  of  his  Son, 
Robeit  Stepnenson;  containing,  also,  a  History  of  the 
Invention  and  Introduction  of  the  Hailway  Loco- 
motive. By  Samuel  Smiles.  New  York  :  Harper  & 
Brothers.    8vo,  pp.  501. 
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would  have  added  to  the  credit  of  Evans, 
without  detracting  from  that  of  Stephenson. 
His  sneer  at  John  Fitch  is  simply  disgrace- 
ful. Where,  further  on,  he  speaks  of  Erics- 
son, he  says  :  ' '  His  caloric  engine  has  so 
far  proved  a  iailure,  but  his  iron  cupola 
vessel,  the  'Moni  or,'  must  be  admitted  to 
have  been  a  remarkable  success,  in  its 
toay."  There  are  frequent  bits  of  affecta- 
tion and  snobbishness  th;  ough  the  volume, 
but  fortunately  they  do  not  detract  from 
the  interes'.,  which  depends  more  on  |  the 
subject  than  the  mode  in  which  it  has  been 
handled. 


After  a  careful  examination  of  all  the 
writers  upon  mental  philosophy,  rmdhaving 
waded  through  every  system  of  mental 
science  ever  proposed,  from  that  of  Thomas 
Aquinas,  through  Stewart's  and  Herbert 
Spencer's,  to  Schleidler's,  we  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  Scotch  blacksmith's 
definition  of  metaphysics  clears  up  every- 
thing admirably.  But  whi'e  we  are  not 
adherents  to  the  school  of  Lo  ke  and 
Hartley  in  psychology,  we  are  not  blind  to 
the  fact  that  all  done  by  Keid,  Stewart,  and 
Hamilton,  in  that  school,  has  been  brought 
into  consistence  and  form  of  late  years  by 
a  disc  pie  who  speaks  with  more  power 
than  the  apostl  s  of  his  faith.  Professor 
Bain  is,  indeed,  not  merely  clearer  than 
his  predecessors,  but  he  is  far  beyond  them 
in  the  same  field.  Though  he  has  not 
brought  mental  phenomena  to  a  system,  he 
has  approximated  nearer  to  the  formation 
of  a  perfect  science  than  any  other  writer 
of  his  class.  As  a  text-book  for  the  higher 
schools,  his  "  Mental  Science"*  is  the  best. 
Not  perfect,  it  is  nearest  perfection  of  any 
we  have. 


"The  Bramleighs  of  Bishop's  Foliy"f  is 
a  remarkably  wearisome  specimen  of  novel 
writing,  with  characters  very  pooily  drawn, 
incidents  lacking  novelty,  and  a  plot  which 
lacks  novelty  and  interest.  In  style,  it  is  a 
poor  imitation  of  one  of  Lever's  latest  and 
worst  works.  The  word  "stupid"  sums 
up  its  merits  and  demerits. 

*  Mental  Science ;  A  Compendium  of  Psychology, 
and  the  History  of  Philosophy.  By  Alexander  Bain, 
M.  A.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  12mo,  pp. 
423, 99. 

t  The  Bramleighs  of  Bishop's  Folly.  A  Novel.  New 
York :  Harper  &  Brothers.    8vo,  pp.  183. 


Professor  Harkness,  of  whose  Latin  Read- 
er, and  similar  works,  we  have  had  occasion 
to  speak  favorably,  has  added  to  his  e'ever 
educational  series  by  a  treatise  on  Litin 
Composition,*  which  has  more  than  ordi- 
nary merit.  The  models  used  are  entirely 
from  Cicero,  and  nre  admirably  selected. 
The  arrangement  and  m  thod  of  the  work 
are  very  good,  and  we  commend  this  smal1 
text-book  to  parents  and  instructors. 


Those  who  like  the  queer  and  sometimes 
exciting  stories  of  theatrical  life- espe- 
cially theatrical  life  in  the  West— told  in  a 
rambling  but  not  unpleasant  way,  will  be 
very  glad  to  read  Mr.  Sol  Smith's  Auto- 
biography,! which  has  been  recently  re- 
pub  ish.d,  very  much— as  the  newspapers 
siy — "enlarged  and  improved."  Mr. 
Smith  is  not  a  polished  writer,  and  he  ob- 
trudes his  personal  hatreds  at  times  a  li  tie 
offensively  ;  but  he  has  a  good  deal  to  say 
that  is  amusing,  and  sometimes  a  litt  e  that 
is  new— and  a  book  containing  fun  and 
novelty  is  worthy  of  a  cordial  reception. 


To  their  late  Edition  of  the  Poets,  the 
Appletons  have  added  The  Faerie  Queene 
of  Spenser,  which  is  both  a  neat  and  cheap 
edition  of  one  oi  the  English  classics.  The 
same  firm  have  commenced  a  repiint  of 
Marryatt's  novels,  of  which  they  have  issued 
"Jacob  Faithful."  In  the  list  of  those  to 
come  we  only  see  one  omitted — "Poor 
Jack,"  but  that  is  one  of  the  cleverest  in 
the  seriss. 


Under  the  title  of  "Bibliotheque  Popu- 
laire  Franeaise, "  we  have  a  series  of  works 
very  useful  to  French  pupils.  The  first  of 
these  issued — Emile  Souvestre's  Un  Phi- 
losophe  Sous  les  ToitsJ — was  so  esteemed 
in  France  as  to  receive  the  crown  o;  the 
Academy.  This  is  10  be  followed  by  the 
Picctola,  of  Saintine,  Madame  de  St  el's 
Corinne,  Fenelon's  Teiemaque,  and  others 

*  A  Practical  Introduction  to  Latin  Composition, 
for  Schools  and  Colleges.  By  Albert  Harkness,  Ph. 
D.    New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    12mo,  pp.  300. 

t  Theatrical  Management  in  the  South  and  West 
for  Thirty  Years.  Interspersed  with  Anecdotica: 
Sketches,  Autobiographically  given.  By  Sol  Smith, 
Retired  Actor.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers- 
Imp.Svo,  pp.  280. 

t  Un  Phi.osophe  Sous  les  Toit*.  Journal  d'un 
Homme  Heareux.  Ouvrage  couronne  par  L'Academie 
Frangaise.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  et  Cie.  llimo, 
pp234. 
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equally  as  valuable  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
struction. They  are  neauy  printed,  on 
good  paper,  and  issued  at  a  low  price. 


Of  the  cleverness  of  Henry  Ward  Beech- 
er,  both  as  a  writer  and  speaker,  there  can 
be  no  question.  Even  in  a  profession  for 
which  he  is  le  st  <  f  all  fitte  I,  he  has  made 
a  sensation,  partly  because  of  a  natural 
genius  which  would  have  given  him  pre- 
eminence anywh  re,  and  partly  because  he 
pres  ed  into  its  practice  those  tricks  which 
would  have  given  him  success  in  the  pro- 
fession for  which  he  was  best  fitted  by  na- 
ture. He  has  managed  in  his  ministry  to 
mingle  the  pulpit  and  the  playhouse  as  no 
other  man  living  could  have  done,  and  to 
bring  the  buffoonery  of  the  stage,  with  a 
very  tlrn  varnish  over  it,  into  the  services 
of  the  conventicle.  H  s  sermons  are  al- 
ways excei  dingly  clever — not  as  sermons, 
but  as  things  to  amuse  and  entertain  an 
aud.ence.  They  solve  no  difficulties  of 
doctrine,  they  remove  no  doubts  of  the 
troubled  Christian,  they  comfort  no  soul 
anxious  to  be  relieved  of  its  sin,  they  show 
no  road  to  salvation — for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, and  with  but  a  few  changes  of  words, 
they  might  answer  for  the  debating  club, 
the  stamp,  or  the  mock  court  of  the  cider- 
cellar  ;  but  as  specimens  of  word-weaving 
— of  words  with  little  original  thought, 
they  are  almost  marvellous.  And  for  tho^e 
who  are  jaded  with  novels,  and  surleited 
with  fl.  sh  newspapers,  it  will  be  pleasant 
news  to  learn  that  forty-six  of  Beecher's 
sermons,  revised  by  the  author,  and  consi- 
dered by  him  to  be  his  best  and  wittiest, 
and  least  tainted  with  piety,  have  been 
issued  in  two  large  and  handsome  vo- 
lumes,* and  may  be  placed  in  the  library 
alongside  of  the  Cheva  ier  de  Fanblas,  and 
Fredoni.id,  and  be  read  and  enjoyed  at  any 
time  by  the  lover  of  light  literature.  Yet 
there  is  a  slight  fault  in  the  compilation. 
The  book  is  an  incongruous  mixture.  Af- 
ter each  sermon  we  have  a  copy  of  those 
public  instructions  to  the  Almighty,  in  re- 
gard to  the  latter's  conduct  of  public  af- 
fairs, which  Mr.  Beecher,  like  a  chaplain 
of  Congress,  is  in  the  ha  it  of  giving  week- 


*  Sermons  by  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  Plymouth 
Church,  Brooklyn.  Selected  from  Published  and 
Unpublished  Discourses,  and  Revised  by  their  Au- 
thor. In  two  volumes.  New  York:  Harper  &  Bro* 
hers.    bvo.,pp  484,  4S6. 


ly,  in  the  shape  of  a  prayer.  That  these 
instructions  are  wise,  there  can  be  no 
douot.  So  long  as  Mr.  Beecher  r  mains  in 
a  state  of  anxious  doubt  as  to  whether  he 
did  or  did  not  create  the  Creator,  their  ut- 
terance may  be  a  lelief  to  the  preacher. 
But  why  put  them  in  a  book?  They  are 
strictly  a  private  affair  between  the  Al- 
mighty and  the  Deity  of  Plymouth  Church, 
and  they  occupy  space  which  might  have 
been  better  filled  by  (wo  or  three  entertain- 
ing and  comic  se  mons.  In  a  iu  ure  ed  - 
tion,  we  hope  that  Mr.  Beecher  will  cut 
these  out,  and  thus  add  another  to  the 
many  favors  he  has  conferred  upon  his  de- 
vout worsh.ppers. 


For  some  inccrutable  reason,  Captain 
Thomas  Mayne  B  id,  after  coming  to  this 
cov.ntry  from  Ireland,  and  returning  from 
this  country  to  Englan  1,  began  then  to 
wnte  novels  of  that  species  known  some 
years  since  as  the  "yellow-covered,"  and. 
attained  a  marvel  ous  success  in  that  line 
of  literature.  Wisely  enough,  he  located 
the  scene  of  each  story  about  the  Bocky 
Mountains,  or  in  the  Noithern  parts  of 
Mexico,  or  some  other  part  of  tho  world 
where  he  might  indulge  in  scenes  and  cha- 
racters entirely  new.  In  his  last  work, 
having  got  back  to  this  country,  he  lays 
the  scene  in  England,  during  the  reign  of 
the  first  Charles.*  and  in  so  doing  our 
writer  makes  a  great  mistake.  He  not  only 
enters  the  field  with  writers  of  great  merit, 
but  he  exposes  his  weak  poinis.  The  crit- 
ics may4not  be  sure  whether  the  Mojaves  and 
Apaches  do  not  talk  like  idiots  and  act  like 
madmen  ;  but  they  are  quite  sure,  from 
the  teachings  of  history,  that  such  people 
as  appear  in  the  pages  of  "  White  Gaunt- 
let" couki  not  have  existed  in  the  times  of 
the  Cavaliers  and  Boundheads  outside  of 
Bedlam,  and  that  scenes  pictured  in 
the  book  are  absurd  and  impossible.  For 
the  style,  that  is  harmless  enough,  being 
George  Lippard  and  water  ;  but  the  plot, 
incident^,  and  details  of  the  work  are  un- 
worthy of  criticism.  The  galiant  Captain 
had  better  return  to  his  old  field — to  the 
sicoras  and  p.airies — where  his  imagina- 
tion need  have  no  check,  and  where  ho 
need  tear  no  rival. 

*  The  "White  Gauntlet.  A  Novel.  By  Capt,  Mayne 
Eeid.  New  York:  G.  W.  Carleton  &  Co.  l^mo-,  pp. 
405. 
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— With  this  number  closes  the  sixth  vo- 
lume of  The  Old  Guakd.  We  know  that, 
with  its  patrons,  its  fidelity  to  political 
truth  in  the  past,  is  a  sufficient  guarantee 
for  its  course  in  the  future.  But  we  have 
more  to  do  in  the  future  than  we  have  done 
in  the  pvt.  We  realize  that  the  field  be- 
fore us  is  wider,  and  its  labors  more  impor- 
tant, than  any  which  have  gone  before. 
As  the  clouds  of  delusion  which  have  cov- 
ered the  whole  political  field  ior  the  last 
eight  years,  are  lifted  up,  it  becomes  more 
and  more  evident  that  public  opinion  sadly 
needs  reconstructing.  Not  only  public 
opinion,  but  public  morality,  and  especial- 
ly political  morality.  The  Old  Guakd  will 
deal  with  these  ma. ters  unsparingly.  The 
editor  will  devote  twice  the  time  to  its  co- 
lumns he  ever  has  before.  We  hope  that 
each  subscriber  will  encourage  our  efforts 
by  sending  h:s  own  subscription  imme- 
diately, and  one  or  two  more,  if  in  his 
power.  Our  subscribers  will  understand 
that,  with  the  expiration  of  each  volume, 
all  names  are  dropped  from  the  subscrip- 
tion list  which  are  not  renewed.  We  are 
obliged  to  pursue  this  course  to  prevent 
losses,  as  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  judge 
who  intend  to  renew  their  subscription  un- 
til the  woney  is  received.  To  those  who 
have  stood  by  us  in  these  fierce  and  dege- 
nerate times,  we  return  our  heartiest 
thanks.  May  the  close  of  this  year  leave 
them  still  hopeful  of  the  final  salvation  of 
our  country,  and  miy  the  year  that  is  to 
come  be  more  fruitful  of  good  results  than 
the  past. 

— A  clergyman  of  Philadelphia  writes  a 
private  letter  to  ask  us  if  there  are  any  evi- 
dences to  show  that  the  various  portions 
of  the  eaith  were  alike  peopled  at  the  re- 
motes: point  touched  by  history.  Yes,  we 
have  archeelogical  evidences  that  India  and 
China  were  peopled  as  early  as  Egypt  and 
Palestine.  And  turn  an  remains  found  in 
the  gravel  depositori  s   of  Europe,  and  in 


the  valley  and  cave  deposits  of  America* 
unquestionably  send  us  back  to  ;i  time  so 
remote  that  it  cannot  be  counted  within 
the  limits  of  our  historic  period.  The  idea 
of  the  peopling  01  the  earth  from  a  com- 
mon centre,  is  as  positively  contradicted 
by  archaeological  science,  as  by  the  com- 
parative anatomy  and  physiology  of  races. 
The  same  differences  precisely  between  the 
human  races  of  the  various  zoological 
centres  are  traceable  back  to  the  remotest 
point  of  time  known  to  us,  and  we  have, 
therefore,  no  right  to  infer  that  these  di- 
vergencies are  not  o  iginal  and  eternal. 
Any  other  conclusion  is  a  dream  unworthy 
ot  the  leaat  respect  from  the  scientific 
mind.  And  it  is  the  greatest  folly  for  the 
clergy  to  a' tempt  to  array  the  Bible  against 
the  demenstra'ions  of  science.  For  what 
is  proved  must  siand,  no  matter  w  at  the 
forces  brought  against  it.  But,  rightly  in- 
terpreted, we  do  not  iniag  ne  that  any 
science  is  in  conflict  with  the  Bible.  All 
science,  and  ali  truth,  however,  always  was 
in  conflict  with  ignorance  and  bigotry. 

— Can  anything  be  more  horrible  than 
the  religious  impiety  with  whic  i  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Mongrel  party  mix  -heir  pol  ti- 
cal  abominations?  R  ad  the  so-called  re- 
ligious papers  of  the  North,  how  they  ap- 
peal to  God  to  sanction  all  the  falsehood 
and  violence  of  their  language  and  acts  ! 
Archbishop  Tillotsoa  described  a  set  of 
vilains  in  his  time  who  "lied  fort  lie  truth, 
and  killed  for  God  s  sake."  The  party  in 
Congress  must  be  lineal  descendants  ot 
these  profane  rascals. 

— In  order  to  elect  Grant,  his  party  did 
what  they  call  dis  ranchising  545,000  citi- 
zens. Had  these  citizens  voted,  Seymour 
would  have  had  the  majority  in  the  Electo- 
ral College,  even  with  the  vote  Grant  has 
rec  ived  in  the  North.  Now  the  Demo- 
cratic party  holds  that  there  is  no  more 
just  law  for  disfranchising  southern  States 
than  there  would  be  disfranchising  nort^i- 
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ern  States.  Then  the  logical  position  of 
the  Democratic  par  y  is  that  Gi'ant  is  not 
lawfully  or  constitutionally  e  ected  Presi- 
dent And  this  is  undoubtedly  the  fact. 
Yet  what  is  the  Democratic  press  doing  to 
vindicate  the  Democracy,  and  to  save  the 
country  from  this  abominable  ■»  evo  ut;on  ? 
Simply  nothing — worse  than  nothing.  For 
it  is  to  a  great  extent  amiably  speculating 
about  "Grant's  Cabinet,"  and  claiming 
that  as  he  "  was  once  a  Democrat,  he  may 
yet  cheat  the  Radicals."  No  matter  about 
Grant's  Cabinet.  None  but  a  villain  will 
consent  to  sit  in  his  Cabinet,  for  he  is  not 
President  according  to  tne  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  Bat  h^w  can  we  heip 
ourselves?  Just  as  we  can  help  ourselves 
wh  n  we  have  been  robbed  by  a  highway- 
man. We  do  not  set  about  to  acknowledge 
the  justice  or  the  right  of  the  theft,  but  we 
set  ourselves  to  the  task  of  exposing  thi 
wrong  and  bringing  thu  criminal  to  justice. 
That,  precisely,  is  our  duty  in  1  egard  to 
Grant— denounce,  expose,  and  fill  all  the 
world  full  of  papers  and  documents  against 
his  enormous  crime.  He  has  usid  the 
army  to  disfranchise  white  men,  and  en- 
franchise negroes,  to  elect  himself  Presi- 
dent. More  than  one  Roman  Emperor 
was  iteraly  torn  to  pieces  by  the  populace 
for  ale  s  degree  of  the  same  sort  of  crime. 
Is  there  a  party  in  thisc  untry  determined 
to  stand  by  the  Constitution,  and  the  free 
system  of  government  established  by  our 
fathers  ?  Then  there  is  work  for  that  par- 
ty, great  and  patriotic  work,  the  next  four 
years.     To  your  tents,  patriots  ! 

—  "Now,"  said  a  raving  political  ma- 
niac, in  the  streets  of  New  York,  the  day 
alter  election,  "we  will  rule  the  South 
with  a  rod  of  iron."  We  walked  along 
wondering  in  our  mind  what  new  devil  it 
was  possible  to  let  out  upon  the  southern 
people.  Have  they  not  had  Butler  and 
Sickles,  and  Sheridan,  and  Meade,  and  an 
army  of  such  w  etches,  now  what  else  can 
be  in  store  for  them?  We  con  less  there  is 
one  prayer  lies  ever  on  our  heart,  which  is, 
that  this  northern  rod  of  iron  may  at  last 
be  run  through  eveiy  heart  that  attempts 
to  use  it.  If  we  have  one  belief  that  burns 
our  heart  and  brain,  it  is  that  ail  tyrants 
forfeit  a  right  to  life.  The  sooner  a  tyrant 
is  destroyed,  the  better  for  mankind. 

— An  exchange  speaks  in  terms  of  en- 
thusiasm of  "  the  American  s\ stein  of  gov- 


ernment." But  it  is  now  almost  eight 
years  since  the  "American  system"  was 
exc  angd  for  the  European  system.  We 
have  been  in  most  of  the  States Oi  Europe, 
and  we  should  prefer  to  live  under  tint 
system  at  home  than  to  drag  out  a  lifet  me 
under  this  American  edition  of  European 
despotism.  Despotism  there  is  narrow, 
but  lofty.  Here  it  is  narrow  and  low.  The 
mean  and  rascally  tyranny  now  practiced 
in  this  country  was  banished  from  Europe 
more  than  live  hundred  years  ago.  The 
fight  we,  individually,  have  on  hand,  is  to 
drive  that  godless  bantling  of  the  dark 
ages  back  into  the  horrible  night  out  of 
which  it  has  been  dragged. 

-  -It  seems  they  had  a  genuine  negro  gov- 
ernment in  one  of  the  counties  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi lately.  Five  negroes  from  Arkan. 
sas  set  up  a  dictatorship  over  tke  county, 
and  whenever  any  darky  refused  to  obey, 
he  was  hunted  into  the  woods.  These 
Kansas  negroes  are  right,  if  the  Ramp 
Congress  is  right.  They  are  fa  thful  imi- 
tators of  the  Ramp.  Their  right  over  the 
county  they  have  seized,  is  as  clear  a  title 
as  that  by  which  Congress  establidies  a  si- 
milar reign  over  the  southern  States. 

— Ex  Senator  Pugh  has  made  a  long  and 
sensible  spech  to  prove  that  negr.es  never 
•were  capable  of  civilizing  themselves,  ne- 
ver were  self-supporting  in  a  civilization 
conferred  upon  them,  never  were  capable 
of  any  government  that  implies  civiliza- 
tion, appeals  to  five  thousand  years  of  his- 
tory to  prove  his  proposition,  and  then 
winds  up  with  this  cowardly  and  utterly 
foolish  remark  : 

"Now  I  don't  say  that  he  may  never 
achieve  a  higher,  and  I  wish  that  he  may. 
Iaiwa.s  abhorred  the  institution  of  sla- 
very, but  i  ubhorred  it  ior  its  evil  upon  the 
white  man,  rather  than  upon  the  black 
one." 

What  stuff!  His  own  learned  speech 
proved  that  the  natural  relation  of  the  two 
races,  brought  together,  is  that  of  tne  per- 
fect subge nation  of  the  inferior  and  unim- 
provable race  to  the  superior.  The  cant 
a1  out  the  bad  effects  of  "slavery"  upon 
the  white  man  is  unworthy  of  Mr.  Pugh. 
Look  at  the  character  of  the  men  v\ho  held 
these  negroes,  and  compare  it  with  the 
character  of  the  men  wno  have  destroyed 
that  natural  relation  between  the  white 
man  and  the  negro.     The   men  who  mada 
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this  government  what  it  was,  who  gave  it 
its  wealth  and  pros^  erity,  were  the  mas- 
ters of  the  7iegroes.  The  men  who  have 
destroyed  the  country,  and  who  now  gov- 
ern it  more  like  devils  than  men,  are  the 
opposite  in  character  from  that  brought  up 
under  the  influence  of  negro  servitude. 
Mr.  Pugh  knows  that  perfectly  weil,  and 
his  sell -stultifying  r  mark  was  thrown  out 
to  pacify  the  prejudice  of  ignorance.  In 
this  way  the  Demo^B^are  perpetually 
edu:  atiug  the  people  ffPre  Black  Republi- 
cans.    It  is  a  shame  and  disgiace. 

—  "Character  of  Stonewall  Jackson,  by 
John  Warwick  Daniel,"  is  the  ti  le  ot  a 
pamphlet  of  63  pages,  published  at  Lynch- 
burg, Va.  It  was  originally  a  lecture  de- 
livered for  the  benefit  of  the  Manassas  Me- 
morial Association.  Mr.  D  miel  has  made 
an  interesting  and  valuable  tribute  to  the 
memory  ot  the  greatest  military  genius, 
and  one  of  the  purest  patriots  ot  .our  his- 
tory. He  has  performed  his  task  witn  ten- 
der fide  iiy  and  marked  ability. 

— We  have  received  from  Wilcox  &  Rock- 
well i he  advance  sheets  of  an  elegant  vo- 
lume of  648  pages,  entitled  "The  South- 
ern Amaranth,  edited  by  Miss  Sillie  A. 
Brock."  It  is  a  collection  of  the  Southern 
poetry  which  has  been  born  of  the  even's 
of  the  war,  a;id  is  altogether  the  most  com- 
plete and  valuable  of  all  the  books  occu- 
pying i his  especial  fi  Id.  Miss  Brock  is  a 
Virginia  lady  of  much  culture  and  ability, 
and  she  has  evinced  a  manifest  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  liberty  in  the  preparation 
of  her  work.  The  book  is  sold  on'y  to 
subscribers. 

— A  cotemporary  is  in  trouble  to  under- 
stand why  the  war  should  have  made 
thieves  of  nearly  all  parties.  But 
wars,  except  purely  defensive,  always  do 
that.  Polybius  wondered  that  Carthagi- 
nian magistrates  lost  their  authority  after 
the  s  cond  punic  war.  But  Livy  explains 
how  it  came  to  pass.  He  says  when  Han- 
nibal returned  home,  he  found  the  magis- 
trates had  been  guilty  of  gross  embezzle- 
ments of  the  people's  money.  So  they 
16  st  their  authority  L  y  first  losing  their 
honor.  Tne  leaders  of  the  party  now  in 
power  may  here  se.  their  own  face:,  as  in  a 
glass.  Such  thieves  must  at  last  sink  un- 
der a  mighty  ocean  of  popular  wrath. 
Th.it  time  is  sure  to  come. 


— A  windy  Uni  arian  minister  by  the 
nam  i  o.  Bellows,  who  is  the  smallest  and 
meanest  kind  of  a  politician,  has  preached 
a  sermon  against  politics.  Like  all  things 
emanating  from  the  same  source,  the  per- 
formance is  shallow  and  stupid.  Po  iiics, 
properly  considered,  is  a  science  far  be- 
yond the  wheez;ng  of  this  Bellows  St. 
Pierre  says  :  "  The  science  of  politics  is  as 
much  superior  to  all  others,  as  the  who  e 
is  superior  to  a  part.  For  it  comprehends 
all  human  knowledge,  and,  to  be  a  good 
politician,  a  man  must  have  a  general 
knowledge  ot  all  aris  and  sci  nces."  This 
is  true ;  but  God  help  us,  what  a  nfc  of 
nincompoops  do  flourish  as  politicians! 
Men  without  charajter  a  d  wi  hout  brains. 
It  is  by  no  means  r  ire  to  see  scores  of  lel- 
lows  in  the  Legis'atur 3  who  can  hardly  read 
or  write.  Rascals  w.o  appeal  to  the  rough- 
er and  more  ignorant  portions  of  society, 
and  get  themselves  elected  lor  the  purpose 
of  realizing  money  by  the  corrupt  use  of 
their  votes.  A  friend  of  one  of  tliis  .  ort, 
just  electel  in  one  of  the  districts  of  New 
Jersey,  publicly  boasted  that  the  position 
was  wjrth  $30,000  a  term.  The  pay  of  an 
Assemblyman  is  $3  a  day,  for  forty  days, 
and  afrer  that  we  think  it  is  a  dollar  and  a- 
half.  Every  dollar  received  beyond  this 
amount  rn^sfc  be  for  corrup  im,  t  at  ren- 
ders the  scoundrel  liable  to  the  States  pri- 
son. There  must  be  a  reform  in  the  elec- 
tion of  our  legislatures,  or  th  :re  is  already 
pretty  near  an  end  to  our  government. 

— They  had  a  regular  negro  style  of  an 
election  in  Savannah,  Georgia,  on  the  3rd 
of  November.  When  the  polls  opened, 
the  negroes  seiz  d  them,  and  clubbed  every 
white  man  wno  attempted  to  vote.  A 
"little  excitement"  occurred,  in  which  four 
policemen  were  wounded,  one  mortally, 
and  fiv^  negroes  killed.  It  is  simply  to  be 
regretted  that  the  "five  killed '  were  not 
five  of  the  white  rascals  who  have  helped 
to  bring  about  that  horrid  business  of  ne- 
gro voting.  In  the  "  little  excitement,'"  as 
the  Tribune  gracefully  calls  all  murderous 
riots  by  the  negroes,  one  white  young  lady 
was  shot  by  a  negro.  Alas  !  this  kind  of 
business  has  not  yet  fairly  begun.  But  it 
will  come  at  last  in  barbarian  butchery, 
unless  all  the  Africanizing  schemes  of  Con- 
gress are  knocked  in  the  head.  It  will 
come,  indeed,  unless  the  Rump  is  knocked 
in  the  head. 
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— A  cotemporary  says  :  "It  has  become 
an  inter-esti  g  question  as  to  what  the  pre- 
cise rights  of  the  North  in  relation  to  the 
southern  States  are."  Well,  sir,  that  ques- 
tion is  easily  settled  —the  rights  of  every 
noithern  man  who  attempts  to  govern  the 
southern  people  against  their  consent,  or, 
in  o'her  words,  attempts  to  execute  the  re- 
construction ac's  of  Congress,  are,  to  have 
his  throat  cut  from  ear  to  ear  the  first  mo- 
ment the  southern  people  are  able  to  de- 
fend their  rights.  That  such  scoundrels 
as  Sickles  have  come  back  with  their  heads 
on  their  shoulders,  is  because  there  was 
no  power  in  the  South  to  enforce  just  law. 
Tlie  rights  of  Congress  to  rulj  ihe  South  are 
precisely  such  rights  as  old  John  Brown 
had  to  invade  Virginia.  And  when  justice 
is  done,  they  will  be  served  just  as  old 
John  Brown  was. 

"  Lord,  for  those  days  we  wait." 

— Some  of  the  papers  stand  aghast  at 
^he  announcement  that  Grant  favors  an  act 
of  Congress  as  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment, to  enforce  negro  suffrage  in  every 
Sta'.e,  North  and  South.  But  who  that 
knows  Grant,  supposes  that  he  knows  any 
better  than  that.  Were  he  to  do  better,  it 
would  be  because  somebody,  in  whom 
he  believes,  tells  him  better.  Tens  of 
thousand i  of  easy  souls,  who  voted  for 
Grant,  begin  to  wish  already  that  they 
could  recall  their  vote. 

—  "What,"  exclaims  a  Democratic  pa- 
per, "hhall  we  do  now?"  Why,  O,  ye  of 
little  iaitb,  pin  the  following  verse  on  your 
coat-sleeve,  and  look  at  it  every  lime  you 
find  your  poor  heart  sinking  into  your 
boo's  : 

"Let  us  then  be  up  and  doing, 

\\  ith  a  heart  for  any  fate  ; 

Still  achieving,  still  pursuing — 

Learn  to  labor  and  to  wait." 

— Iowa  has  declared  by  30,060  majority 
that  the  negro  is  the  white  man's  peer.  So 
be  it — every  people  must  be  allowed  to 
put  the  minimum  value  upon  themselves  ; 
and  no  one  else  may  question  their  esti- 
mate fairly  made,  'xheie  are  cardinal 
causes  operating  in  this  determination, 
which  sounds  the  key  note  of  our  destiny, 


in  the  North- West.  The  cause  of  this  vote 
in  Iowa  is  fouriold. 

1st.  The  horde  of  Scandinavians  who 
came  in  with  (he  Mormons  and  weie  drop- 
ped by  the  Mormons  on  their  way  to  Salt 
Lake,  voted  for  negro  suffrage,  having 
adopted  polygamy  as  a  part  of  their  creed. 
They  would  not  hesitate  at  any  hall-way 
point  in  their  return  to  barbarism,  and 
hence  voted  for  negro  suffrage,  although 
hundreds  of  them  voted  without  naturali- 
zation papers.  "^Tmn  the  Swedes,  Danes, 
Norwegians,  who  were  serfs  in  their  own 
country,,  and  having  never  seen  the  negro, 
knew  nothing  of  his  s'aius  and  charac.er, 
and  voted  for  nc  gro  suffrage. 

2.  The  vag  i  bondage  of  Europe,  known 
as  Forty- Eighters,  having  been  driven  trom 
home  for  their  attempt  to  engr  fc  the  bro- 
therhood of  thieves  upon  the  governments 
of  Europe,  engaged  in  the  late  war  as  rob- 
bers, and  now  desire  a  new  war  lor  the 
same  purpose  of  robbery  and  plunder. 

3rd.  Then  came  the  ignorant  frontier 
rab.de,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Melhod- 
ist  Church. 

This  Church  rules  Iowa.  Rev.  Js.  Har- 
lan, United  States  Senator,  secured  a  place 
for  nearly  every  minister  as  chaplain  in  the 
army,  chaplain  in  hospitals,  chaplains  at 
pests.  The  Conference  was  turned  into  a 
political  caucus,  and  distributed  its  offices 
among  the  ministry.  The  Freedman's  Bu- 
reau was  made  a  tributary  of  the  Church, 
to  feed  and  clothe  its  supernumerary  min- 
isters, who  appropriated  the  negro's  money 
to  build  churches  in  the  South.  The 
Church  influence,  with  Harlan  at  i  s  head, 
was  thrown  for  negro  suffrage. 

4th.  The  State  of  Iowa  is  overrun  by 
Yankee  Puritans,  who  lead  the  way  in  the 
work  of  ruin. 

The  Result  to  Iowa  or  the  Vote. — 
Missouri,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Indiana,  and 
Ohoi,  who  have  i  ejected  negro  votes,  will 
pour  their  flood  tide  of  negro  population 
into  Iowa,  among  their  equals.  We  advise 
Kentucky,  Virginia,  and  the  whole  South, 
to  send  their  negroes  to  Iowa  to  cultivate 
her  rich  lands,  and  to  New  England  to  run 
her  manufactories. 
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